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A 

Afford  it,  I  cannot, 452 

Agricaltural  moss  meetings,  60 ;  literature,         573 
Airricultare,  State  Board  of,  61,  99;  at  New 
Haven,  83  ;  and  raecbanics,  291  ;  is  king,  319 ; 
New  Hampshire  Joarnal  of,  885 ;  Virgil  on, 

133,  492  ;  in  Maine, 542 

Air,  in  a  crowded  room,  107  ;  fresh  for  children,  400 

Al|>s,  wedding  on  the, 152 

Ammonia,  charcoal,  gypsnm,       •        -        -  27 

Animals,  becoming  parents  too  earlj,  526 ;  and 

bees, 567 

Ants,  ten  mile  nrmj  of,  -  -  -  -  395 
Apples,  for  milch  cows,  13  ;  packing  in  leares, 
32;  composition  of,  38,  67;  roasting,  152; 
sweet,  174;  a  new  seedling,  198;  what  kind 
to  set,  247 ;  red  Astrachan,  267  ;  choice,  266  ; 
Roxbary  mssett,  268 ;  what  kind  to  plant, 
298 ;  barrel,  ventilation  of,  455  ;  grinder,  465 ; 

sweet,  use  of, 545 

Arch,  how  to  build,      .....        276 

Ash,  soda, 47 

Ashes,  for  com,  93;  not  a  stimulant,  160; 
leached,  and  stable  manure,  268 ;  relative  value 
of  leached  and  unleached,  326;  and  lime  for 
com  and  wheat,  326  ;  leached,  ...        495 

Aster,  the, 248 

Audience,  a  new, 108 

B 

Balm, 321 

Bamboo,  the,       ......       854 

Bark,  tan, 47 

Barley,  winter,  ....  433,456,511 
Bam,  and  stable,  in  winter,  49 ;  and  manure, 

445 ;  the  com, 525 

Barometer,  mies  for  observing  the,  16,  395,  518 
Beans  and  oats,  254  *,  meal,  for  pigs,  -  -  534 
Beaver,  a,  in  London,  .....        443 

Beautiful,  the, 559 

Beds,  importance  of  wholesome,  ...  357 
Bee,  wintering  the,  84,  136 ;  do  frogs  eat  tlio, 
87 ;  annoyance  by  the,  99;  about  the,  121 ; 
how  to  handle  the,  190;  Italian  queen,  243; 
hives,  straw,  252 ;  hires  and  culture  of  the, 
254 ;  effect  of  chloroform  on,  307,  413 ;  har- 
vests, 442  ;  wild,  hunting  in  Australia,  -  446 
Beef  and  ham,  how  to  salt  and  preserve,  35 ; 

preparing  it  for  driving,    ....         83 
Beer,  mortality  from  drinking,  409 ;  California, 

seed, 430 

Beetles,  muscular  powers  of  some,  •  -  333 
Bird,  power  of  wing  in  a,  14 ;  of  New  England, 
22.  60,  76,  110,  170,  290,  331,  377,  478, 
539,  569;  plea  for  the,  285,  310;  patri- 
otic, 330;  the  thrushes,  412,  427,  454^  466;  a 
rare, 653 
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Blackberries  and  raspberries,  ...  59 
Blacksmith,  a  word  for  the,  -        •        -  15 

Bone,  converted  into  superphosphate,  73,  77 ; 
how  to  manage,  121, 145 ;  for  nens,  239 ;  dis- 
solving, 251,  401 ;  use  of,  as  a  fertilizer,  256 ; 

dust,  for  beans, 342 

Books,  new,  on  principles  of  breeding,         -        159 

Boots,  how  to  save, 433 

Borer,  a  prolific,  88 ;  glue  for  the,        -       -       247 
Boy,  about  a,  377 ;  a  good,  392 ;  exchanging, 
4*17  ;  for  the.  487,  488;  who  is  a  polite,  516  ; 

the  pocket  .of  a, 536 

Breeding,  principles  of,  317 ;  blood  in,  -  341 
Brine,  poisonous  qualities  of,  -  -  -  437 
Brown,  Simon,  letter  from,  -  -  -  -  365 
Brush,  how  to  clear  land  of,         ...       487 

Buckwheat, 90 

Buckthorn,  for  hedges,  -        -        -        -        113 

Bugs,  about,  199 ;  a  new,  ....  538 
Building,  designs  for,   -        ...        -         86 

Bull,  Durham, 55 

Bushes, 326 

Business,  mind  your, 358 

Butter,  how  to  work,  79 ;  worker.  Smith's,  266; 
errors  and  requisites  in  making,        -       -       361 

C 

Cabbage,  Marblehead,  dramhead,  192 ;  clubbing, 
to  prevent,  225 ;  salt  for,  308 ;  ashes  for,  313 ; 
for  fodder,  384,  421,  496 ;  lice  on,remedv  for,  498 
Calendar,  for  Jannanr,  9 ;  Februar}',  57 ;  March, 
105 ;  April,  153 ;  May,  201 ;  June,  249 ;  July, 
297  ;  August,  345 ;  September,  393  ;  October, 
441 ;  November,  489 ;  December,    -       -        537 
Calico,  in  love  with,     .....        440 
Calves,  raising,  98 ;  hay  tea  for,  213 ;  a  large, 

213;  wintering,  1  .  .  -  .  437 
Camel,  in  California,  472  ;  as  beasts  of  burden,  490 
Canada,  climate  of,       -        -        -        •        -         33 

Capital,  use  of, 382 

Carbon,  source  of,  to  the  plant,  ...  358 
Carcass,  dead,  what  to  do  with  a,         -        -  94 

Carrots,  value  of,  44 ;  how  they  affect  horses, 

132,246;  culture  of  the,  -  -  -  -  262 
Cart,  horse,  88, 151 ;  body,  a  new,       -        -        548 

Catarrh,  cure  for  the, 462 

Caterpillars,  335 ;  in  the  garden,  ...  654 
Cattle,  remedy  for  choked,  17,  29,  68, 188,  199, 
223  ;  foul  foot  in,  68, 188 ;  commissioners,  75 ; 
to  kill  vermin  on,  88 ;  disease  in,  88,  92,  103 ; 
soiling,  103 ;  ranning  at  large,  109 ;  market  re- 
ports of,  134;  digestion  of  food  in,  162  ;  best 
for  Massachusetts,  187 ;  bedding  of,  &c.,  331 ; 
chewing  bones,  383,  556 ;  show,  in  Concord, 

502 ;  a  fine  pair  of, 548 

Charcoal,  27 ;  burning  of,  •  -  -  -  122 
Cherry  blossoms,  blighted,  -  -  -  -  318 
GiieMe,  a  large,  21 1  pineapple,  44 ;  Berkshire,  286 
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Cheshire  County,  N.  H.,  crops  in,        -       -       549 

Chickens,  hatching  of, 235 

Children,  what  grateful  for,  152 ;  finding  fault 

with,  191 ;  how  the  English  bring  them  up,      200 
Chimney,  how  to  right  a  leaning,  -        -        -        1 1 1 

China,  facts  about, 91 

Cholera,  hog, 161 

Chum,  the  air  pressure,        -       -       -  72, 165, 187 
Cider,  how  to  prevent  acidity  in,  -       -       -         23 

City  and  country, 78 

Cisterns  and  filterers,  59 ;  how  to  build  a,   446,  467 
Climate,  facts  in  relation  to,  60, 138,  355,  363, 

370,403,419 

Clothes,  machine  for  wringing,     -       -       -       227 
Clover,  crimson,  25,  79, 172 ;  sweet,    -        -        212 
Club,  fanners',  Framingham,  10  ;  Concord,18; 
Caledonia  County,  Vt.,    -       -       -       -       491 

Colt,  vermin  on, 246 

Compost, -       -       484 

Confidence,  in  war  times,     -       .       -       -       308 
Copperas,  as  a  deodorizer,    -       •       .       -       243 

Correspondents,  to, 208 

Com,  nardening  unripe,  14 ;  King  Philip,  24, 66, 
88 ;  Egyptian,  30,  67  ;  and  cob  meal,  31, 214, 
226,425  ;  curing,  55, 81, 109 ;  12  and  8-rowcd, 
193,  247,  256;  eastern,  prolific,  215;  laiige  or 
small,  232,269 ;  a  good  story  about,  255  ;  crops, 
265,  268,  294,  307,  316,  337,  381 ;  and  specific 
manures,  411 ;  in  the  ear,  424;  on  old  and 
new  land,  438 ;  dried  sweet,  442 ;  save  your 
seed,  468,  495;  topping,  496;    and  cotton, 
which  is  king,  517  ;  husking  and  sorting,  532 ; 
broom,       ------.        554 

Cow,  holding  up  her  milk,  30;  poor  milkers 
dry    up,  37;    cutting  of  teats  of  the,  40; 
winter  feeding  of  milch,  205;    soiling  the, 
254,  568 ;  food  for,  after  calving,  279 ;  bells 
for,  281 ;    choice  of  dairy,  309 ;  bunch  on 
the  teat  of  a,  327,  341 ;  stopped  teat  of  a,  363 ; 
hard  milking,  372;    to  bring  milk  from  a 
closed  teat  on  a,  405 ;  cramp  in  a,  412,  457  ; 
product  of,  487  ;  and  her  food,  -        -        -        554 
Cranberry,  culture  of,  in  New  Jersey,  63 ;  up- 
land, 150,  507;  culture,  172,  232,  258,266; 
meadow,  snow  on,  and  transplanting,  251, 405, 495 
Cream,  how  to  raise  in  hot  weather,      -        -        384 
Crop,  to  help  out  winter  fodder,  94 ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  362,  372,  412,  554 ;  in  Illinois  and 
New  England,  384;  and  season,  398;  precise 
statements  of  wanted,  about,  407 ;  when  to 
gather,  457 ;  in  the  west,  465 ;  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, 535  ;  in  CorroU  County,  N.  H.,  -        -        554 
Crow,  the,  312 ;  killing  the,  -        -        -        -        437 

Cucumbers,  to  preserve  ripe,         -        -        -        477 
Curculio,  wash  for,  275 ;  and  borer,  276 ;  and 

black  knot, 524 

Currant,  black,  377 ;  bushes,        -       -       -       421 
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Page. 
Earth,  central  heat  of  the,  58 ;  the  -  -  344 
Eating  and  sleeping,  71 ;  frequency  and  times  of,  494 

Economy,  mral, 347 

Eggs,  and  sheep,  295 ;  why  do  hens  eat  their, 

366 ;  sex  in, 422 

Electricity  and  crops, 94 

Elephant,  memory  of  an,      -       -       -       -        508 
Experiment,  a  curious,         -       -       -       .       344 

F 

Failure,  as  well  as  success,   -       -       -       -       477 
Fair,  agricultural,  17 ;  address  at  the  Sagahadoc, 
73 ;  other  places,  427,  428 ;  at  Hingham,  510 ; 
at  Worcester,  611 ;  unfair,         -       -        -        565 
Fanny  Fem,  on  sons-in-law,  -       -        -       391 

Farm,  new  survey  of  a,  55  ;  sheltered,  59,  189; 
employments  on  the,  influences  of  the,  186 ; 
advertising  a,  223  ;  in  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, 225 ;  products  of  a  small,  234 ;  journal 
and  field  book  of  the,  236  \  a  run  out,  268 ; 
life,  opportunities,  and  drawbacks  of,  300; 
work,  327  ;  large  fruit  on  a,  385 ;  a  premium, 
422 ;  enrich  and  beautify  the,  -  -  -  570 
Farmer,  New  York,  32  ;  the,  56 ;  enemies  of  the, 
70;  talks  witli  the,  217;  and  the  war,  280; 
importance  of  little  things  to  the,  310 ;  me- 
chanic and  the,  315,  328 ;  education  of  the, 
334 ;  hints  to  the,  -  -  -  -  371,373 
Farming,  profits  of,  32,  205,  239,  282,  311,  329 ; 
how  to  make  money  by,  38;  uncertainties  in, 
65 ;  for  the  masses,  158 ;  inquiries  concerning, 
190;  scientific  and  moral  view  of,  310;  re- 
quires thought  and  system,  315 ;  the  foundation 
of  all  other  employments,  323 ;  skill  in,  350 ; 
success  in,  351 ;  progress  in,  as  an  art,  357 ; 
as  a  profession,  360 ;  dairy,  ...  438 
Fence,  materials  for,  156 ;  and  pastures^  -  274 
Fertilizers,  40,  138;  atmospheric,  132,  223,  234 

Fever,  typhoid,  disinfectant  for,    -        -        -        551 
Fish,  ns  an  article  of  diet,     ....        368 
Flax,  culture  of,  13 ;  cotton  vs.  King  Cotton,  98, 
163,  508;  in  Canada,  426  ;  cotton,    -        -        529 

Flour,  barley, 124 

Flowers,  culture  of,  248 ;  wild,  262 ;  how  the 
Japanese  restore  faded,  391 ;  fiies  on,  392 ; 
perf'ume  of.  535 ;  growth  of,       -        -        -        564 
Flowing  lands  without  consent,     -      20,  63,  91,  162 
Fly,  how  the,  holds  on,  52 ;  how  to  destroy  the,  422 
Food,  a  sensible  way  to  get  more,  325  ;  cheap,    472 

Forest,  leaves  of  the, 544 

Force  of  falling  bodies, 193 

Fowls.    See  Ponltrv. 

Frogs,  31 ;  and  snails,  trade  in,    -       -       -       328 

Fruit,  English,  25;  culture  of,  54;  on  farms, 

258 ;  house,  a  cold, 559 

Fungi,  rapid  gi'owth  in,        -        -        -        -        512 
Furs,  on  beautiful  women,    ....         56 


Dow,  effects  of,  on  rot  and  mildew  in  the  grape, 
216,424 

Discoveries,  modem,    ....       -       492 
Dipthcria,  how  to  treat,         ....  82 

Disappointment  is  discipline,        ...        435 

Ditching  with  a  plow, 383 

Dogs  and  poverty,  185,  298 ;  at  laiige,  212, 213 ; 
and  sheep,  250,  303,  314,  322,  360,  443,  447, 
453,  4 GO,  553  ;  prairie,  437  j  beware  of,  488  ; 
a  nuisance,  496 ;  jealousy  of  a,  -       •        -        612 
Draining,  under,  156,   183,  231,  39.*^,  540;  ad- 
vantages of,  261 ;  land  before  and  after,  342  ; 
does  it  improve  land  by  leaching,      -       -       409 
Drought,  the  riches  of  a,       -        -       -        -        417 
Dwelling  and  clothing,  ....        516 

Dyspepsia,  one  cause  of,       -        -        -        -        213 


Garden,  for  health,  340,  458  ;  fruit,  shelter  for,    473 

Gardener,  monthly, 83 

Garget, 113,114,480 

Garret,  the  old, 371 

Gas,  carbonic  acid, 426 

Geese,  Bremen, 199 

Glanders,  cure  for, 430 

Glass,  turning  and  boring,  271 ;  how  to  cut  with 

a  piece  of  iron, 425 

Gloves  and  mittens,  buckskin,  ...  545 
Gossypium,  arboreum,  -        .        -       .        .        538 

Grandmothers,  our, 43,  72 

Grain,  cereal,  12  ;  crops,  320  ;  cultivation  of,  506  j 

material  for  covering  stacks  of,  -        -        553 
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Grape,  rule  for  praning  the,  63 ;  the  Delaware, 
85,  209,  213;  the  Concord,  88;  u  new,  148; 
vine,  transplanting  a,  199 ;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
430 ;  an  earljr,  496 ;  seedling,  505 ;  the  Adi- 

rondac,      - 514 

Grass,  Hangarian,  29,  75,  187 ;  land,  reclaim- 
ing, 87;  blue,  of  Kentucky,  157;  seed,  sowing 
without  a  grain  crop,  251 ;  culture  of,  326  ;  and 
hay  making,  338;  lands,  top-dressing,  418; 
sowing  redtop  in  the  fail,  438 ;  seed,         -        496 

Grindstone,  care  of  a, 328 

Guano  and  composts  for  gardening,  246  ;  age  of 
deposits  of,        -----        -        528 

Guns,  red  hot,       ------  84 

Gunpowder,  -------       423 

Gypsum, 27, 491 

H 

Hacienda,  a  Mexican, 356 

Hahr,  preservation  of  the  homan,  56 ;  the  human,  538 
Hams  and  beef,  how  to  salt  and  preserve,  -  35 
Harrow,  Hobart  and  Spalding's,  -  -  -  191 
Harvester,  Kirby's  American,  -  -  -  372 
Hay  and  root  crops,  74 ;  and  grain,  comparative 
value  of,  75;  and  potatoes,  194;  caps,  326, 
341 ;  making,  383  ;  pressing  for  market,  438 ; 

crops  of, -        438 

Health  and  strength,     ....        -        526 

Hedges,  English,  132 ;  ornamental,  148 ;  buck- 
thorn,        -------        558 

Hens,  is  it  profitable  to  keep,        ...        278 
Hives,  straw,  286  ;  about,      ...        335,  348 
Hoc,  a  new  wheel,  296 ;  hoeing,    •       .       -       324 
Hogs.    See  Swine. 
Home,  a  poor  man's,  in  the  country,  373 ;  a 

pleasant, 444,  541 

Homestead,  letter  from  the,  -  -  450,474,571 
Hominy,  how  to  cook,  .  -  -  -  -  200 
Hops,  crop  of,  --..--  166 
Horse,  feeding  of  the,  11;  points  of  merit  in  a 
farm,  56 ;  corns  in  the  feet  of  the,  65  ;  cocked 
knees  in,  68  ;  sweney  in  the,  73 ;  hay  for  a, 
75  ;  ringbone  on,  79,  414,  562 ;  and  'his  dis- 
eases, 89,  200;  heaves  in,  115 ;  feed  for  the, 
116;  carrots  for  the,  132;  biting,  150;  lame- 
ness in  8ti6e  joint  of  the,  151  ;  taming  the,  154, 
210 ;  the  foot  of  a,  175 ;  worms  in,  ld8,  213  ; 
with  a  broken  leg,  199;  scratches  on,  199, 
295,  298 ;  lampas  in,  225,  498  ;  ail,  246  ;  how 
to  cure  a  spavined,  253  ;  wliat  is  legal  sound- 
ness in,  260 ;  overloading  and  overworking, 
263  ;  an  old,  abused,  264;  to  prevent  interfer- 
ing in,  269 ;  the  original  Black  Hawk,  272 ;  a 
noble,  278  ;  to  cure  colic  in  a,  278 ;  power, 
for  threshing,  285;  how  to  shoe  a  vicious, 
298  ;  sore  eye  in,  327  ;  tax  on  a  British,  336  ; 
light  and  air  for,  354 ;  shoeing  a,  367  ;  bought 
and  a  lawyer  sold,  406;  warts  on,  411,  457, 
486;  to  prevent  flics  from  teasing  a,  417; 
hoof  of,  a  cracks  in,  454 ;  administering  medi- 
cine to  a,  461  ;  colic  in,  468 ;  staggers  in, 
remedy  for,  477  ;  cure  for  swellinps  on,  498 ; 
abuse  of  old,  499  ;  nicking  and  docking,  525  ; 
to  hold  a  hard  headed,  535  ;  disease  of  a,  in 
the  throat,  553  ;  old,  555;  foot  of  a,  -        568 

Hour,  a  leisure,  -  -  -  -  -  '  -.  443 
Housekeeper,  labor  saving  for,  -  -  -  212 
Husbandry,  Irish,  lesson  taught  by,  -  -  270 
Hyacinth  in  glu£«es,      -        -        -        -        151,210 


Illinois,  crops  in, 22 

Implements,   agricultural,  21  ;  caution  in   pur- 
chasing,    --..---        407 


Pag«. 
Inappropriate,       -.----         42 

Insects,  20  ;  a  new,  47 ;  on  fmit  trees,  127 ;  Ce- 
tonian,  Indian,  ------       495 

Island,  Prince  Edward's,      .       .       .>       •        551 

J 

Jars,  corks  for  closing,  -  -  -  -  •  474 
Japan  trade,  prospects  in,     -       •       -        •        530 

E 

Kale,  sea,  and  asparagus,     ....       243 

Kitchen,  the, 498 

Kohl  rabi,  cultare  of  the,      -       •>       -       -        112 

L 

Labor,  is  it  degrading,  116 ;  make  farm  fashiona- 
ble,     503 

Ladies,  unmarried,        -        ...        -       488 

Lake,  Great  Salt, 629 

Lambs,  new  disease  among,  -        -        316,  333,  337 

Lamplighters, 368 

Lands,  Long  Island,  45,  307 ;  meadow,  to  bo 
improved,  75 ;  in  Aroostook,  169 ;  in  western 
New  York,  438 ;  pasture,  reclaiming,        -        567 
Lark,  intelligence  of  the,       -        -        -        .        501 
Lavender,  water  of,       -       -        -        -        -        391 

Leaves  as  a  manure,     -----        462 

Legislative  agricultural  meeting,  90,  101,  118, 

129,  139,  145,  166, 178, 195, 218, 228, 237,  278, 299 
Lettuce,  early,  and  onions    ....        429 

Lime,  superphosphate  of,  for  apple  trees,  30  ; 
slaked,  47 ;  shell,  81,93. 173 ;  business  in,  126; 
as  a  manure,  187 ;  superphosphate  of,  203, 245,  362 
Line,  to  walk  or  drive  on  a  straight,     -        -  31 

Living,  and  manners  in  1760,        -       -        -        476 
Literature,  agricultural,        ...        -        573 
Lockjaw,  novel  cure  for,       -        -        .        .        492 
London,  acres  in,  -        -        -        -        -        -        523 

Love,  the  power  of,       -       -       -        -        -        488 

Louse,  tlie  bark,  -  -  356,  381,  435,  451,  514 
Lucerne,  .---.--  566 
Lyme,  town  of,  outdone,  ...  -  127 
Lyman,  Qen.  Theodore,  memoir  of,     -        -        234 

M 

Machine,  mowing,  21,  94,  98,  198,224,313,340, 
352,  359,  364,  372,  375,  389,  411,  430,  431, 
486 ;  threshing,  30,  68  ;  for  wringing  clothes, 
227 ;  for  smootJiing  seeded  land,  247 ;  chaffing, 
363 ;  for  grinding  apples,  -        -        -        -        465 

Malt  combs, 80 

Maine,  geology  of,  330 ;  notes  from,  484 ;  agri- 
culture of,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        542 

Man,  body  of,  a  living  stove,  15 ;  a  cautious,        554 
Mangold  wurizcl,  ...---        245 
Manufactures  in  Philadelphia,      ...        555 
Manures,  how  to  manage,  30  ;  in  the  hill,  93,  94 ; 
application  of,  143  ;  for  grass  land,  160;  pul- 
verization of,  173, 226  ;  top-dressing,  213,  234  ; 
evaporation  of,  215,  235  ;  concentrated,  252; 
poudrette,  273 ;  wasted,  274 ;  a  special,  389  ; 
from  green  crops,       -        ...        -        494 
Marl,  fertilizing  value  of,      -      ^        -        •        814 
Marriage,  the  day  ofter,        -        .        .        .        200 
May,  temperature  of,  for  1861,      ...        334 
Meadow,  a  low  brook,  188;  muck  or  peat,  -        273 
Meal,  cob,  122;  corn  and  cob,  275,  301 ;  bean, 

for  pigs, 554 

Meals,  how  to  take  our,  ....  366 
Measures,  table  of  cubic,  ....  123 
Meat,  to  preserve  in  warm  weather,  255  ;  masher, 

272 ;  action  of  salt  and  saltpetre  on,  -        -        477 
!  Meteors, 455 
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Miasm, 473 

Mice,  spinning,     ......       347 

Microscopic  research,    -       •        -       -       -       211 
Mill,  grist,  portable,  47, 114;  owners,  and  land- 
owners, 204 ;  iron  grist,    -        -       -        -        431 

Millers,  kiU  the, 366 

Milk,  before  calring,  16;  skimming,  32,  394; 
pans  of,  34 ;  or  cream,  churning  alone,  44 ; 
now  to  make  it  cheaper,  208 ;  setting,  265  ; 

bostness, 435 

Mind,  importance  of  presence  of,  -  -  •  500 
Mittens  and  gloves,  .....  545 
Monej,  pin,  -----.-        488 

Mosses,  oeaatj  of, 394 

Mother,  my,  -------        392 

Mttck,  swamp,  117  ;  experience  with,  386,  430; 
and  compost,  479 ;  and  ashes,  496 ;  ralae  of,    555 

Mulch,  how  to, 389 

Mulching,  winter,         .....         49 

N 

New  York  City,  527 ;  apple,        -       •       -       533 

Nitrogen, 471 

Notes,  bank,  how  made,  473 ;  bj  rail  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire,  •        -       .        559 
Nursery,  J.  W.  Manning's,  -       -       -       .       302 

O 

Oats,  Australian,  80,  88, 117 ;  iinnrioiis  to  sheep, 

251,  254,  295,  305,  318 ;  and  beans,  -  -  254 
Ocean,  animal  life  in,  -  -  •  -  -  ^  486 
Occupation,  choice  of,  -  -  •  -  -  117 
Onions  and  peas,  247  ;  how  to  plant,  247 ;  sol- 
phur,  to  kill  worms  in,  277 ;  early,  and  lettuce, 
429;  sowing  in  the  full,  -  -  464,  466,  495 
Ostrich,  hatching  the  young,  ...  524 
Ox,  how  to  throw,  82 ;  a  large,  139;  and  beef,    169 

P 

Paint,  cheap,  44 ;  mixing  and  applying,  «  47 
Palace,  exhibition  of  1862,    -        .        -       .        292 

Pamphlets,  old, 553 

Parents,  our,         ---..-        536 
Pasture  lands,  reclaiming  of,         ...  75,  ^^ 
Pea,  sweet,  151 ;  and  onions,        ...        247 
Pear,  Scckel,  47 ;  Muskingum,  128  ;  Moore's; 
136 ;  Mount  Verhon^  162 ;  wash  for  blight  in, 
275 ;  ti'ees  of  O.  Morse,  312 ;  blight  in,  463 ;  a 
fine,  506 ;  the  Pocahontas,         ...        550 
Peanuts,        .......        245 

Peasantry,  the  Conamara,    ...        -        375 

Pebble,  curious, 216 

Perspiration,  danger  of  checking,  ...        886 
Pickles  and  pickling,  499;  how  to  make,  504; 
tomato,      .......        535 

Pigs  in  clover, 485 

Pinnco,  Mr.,  death  of,  -        -        -        -        -        213 
Pine  leaves  and  sea  weed,  246  ;  seed  of  the,  254 ; 
cultivation  of  the  native,  346;  collecting  and 
sowing  the  seed  of  the,      -        -       -        -       416 

Pink,  a  new  beauty, 39 

Plants  for  food,  44;  houses,  80;  climbing,  248; 

house,  out  of  doors,  327 ;  action  of  water  on,  472 
Planting  on  greensward,  ....  333 
Plaster  on  mowing  laiNs,  ....  363 
Plow  for  sandy  loams,  92 ;  how  deep  to,  92, . 

405 ;  when  shall  we,  -  .  -  .  .  557 
Plowing  by  steam,  34 ;  subsoil,  93  ;  deep,  -  117 
Post  fence,  how  to  set,  18,  188 ;  how  to  preserve, 

51,  87,  106;  salted,  -        -        -        173,  213 

Potato  rot  caused  by  insects,  12,  24,  53,  64,  69, 
841 ;  planting  the,  in  the  fall,  88  ;  experiment 
with,  221 ;  new  mode  of  planting  on  grcen- 


sward,  341 ;  cure  for  disease  in,  445 ;  harvest- 
ing, 463 ;  culture  of  the,   -       .       -       -       499 

Poudrette, 273 

Poultry,  Leghorn,  68, 158, 402 ;  Brahma  Pootra, 
170,  325,  558;  prolific,  173;  how  to  raise, 
143;  profitable,  212,  264;  raised  by  a  little 
boy,  235 ;  to  keep  vermin  from,  363,  507  ;  why 
do  hens  eat  their  eggs,  366;  about  keeping 
cocks,  396 ;  rearing,  400,  411,  415 ;  to  make  it 
lav,  476 ;  pullets,  smart,  486 ;  plucking  each 
otner,  496 ;  management  of,  ...  519 
Power,  a  new,  wanted,  172 ;  a  one  horse,  194, 

285;  a  dog, 334 

Premiums  at  agricnltaral  fairs,     -        -  36,  511,  524 
Proverbs,  folse,     ----..        439 

Pruning  grapes,  rule  for,  63,  244 ;  time  for,  276 ; 
in  winter,  -       -       -        -       -       -       -       437 

Pumpkin,  king,  55 ;  and  squash,  -       -       .       534 

B 

Kaccoons,     ......       435,  511 

Raiment,  double  use  of,        -       -       -       -        529 

Ram,  hydraulic,  drive  pipe  for,    -        276,  295,  334 
Rain,  fall,  amount  of,  -        -        -        -        -        203 

Rake,  a  good  drag,  373,  388 ;  a  fine  horse,  Stod- 
dard's,        404,  497 

Rape  cake, --         80 

Raspberries,  everbearing,      -       -       -        152,  174 
Rats,  poisoning,    -       -        -        -        .        -        415 

Recipes,  domestic,         -       -         104, 344,  390, 440 
Register,  annual,  of  rural  affairs,  -       .       .        552 
Rein,  the  check,    ......        482 

Reports,  agricultural,  from  Patent  Office,  39, 41 ; 
society,  89  ;  of  Secretary  State  Board  of  Ag- 
ricnliure,  ---....        277 

Rbdtfhiatism,  remedy  for,     ....       294 

Rhubarb,  drying,  ......       303 

Ringbone  curable,         .....        533 

Roads,  macadamised, 109 

Roofs,  flat, 43 

Roses,  climbing,  151;  how  to  prune,  203;  to 

strike  cuttings  of, 512 

Root,  tuberous,  29,  61 ;  and  hay  crops,  74 ;  cut- 
ters, economy  in  the  nse  of,  222 ;  culture  of 
the,   252;  harvesting,  435;  family  of,  456; 
cutter,        .......        554 

Rothschilds,  rise  of  the,        ....        510 

Russet,  Roxbury,  ......        268 

Ruta  baga,    ......        657,  672 

Rye,  a  great  crop  of, 412 

8 

Salt  for  animals,  58 ;  experiment  with,  74;  why 

do  animals  need,        .....         95 
Saws,  cirouiar,  speed  of,       -       •       -       -       376 

Scene,  a  touching, 439 

School,  Suto  reform, 115 

Science  is  king, 11,  24 

Sea,  Dead, 431 

Seal  hunting, 461 

Season,  the  growing,  42;  reviewing  of  the,  71, 
276,   550;    and  crops,   398,  423,  426,  434; 

hints  for  the, 399 

Seed,  grass,  getting  in,  93, 143,  246 ;  of  white 
birch  and  white  pine,  116  ;  time,  230;  caution 
in  purchasing,  279 ;  number  of,  in  a  bushel, 
339 ;  why  not  vegetate,  380 ;  and  implements, 
caution  in  purchasing,  408 ;  save  your,  423 ; 

selecting, 482 

Seeding  without  a  grain  crop,        ...        235 

Sheep,  apparatus  for  salting,  27;  about,  112, 

185,  213;  profits  of,  116;  culture,  124,  572; 

farms  in  Illinois,  163;  and  hny,  169;  killed 

by  an  owl,  173  ;  Colswold  buck,  216 ;  should 
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we  wosb,  221 ;  grain  for,  223,  281,  295,  305, 
318 ;  and  doprs,  250,  343 ;  and  oats,  251,  254  ; 
with  col<!s,  2S4  ;   prolific,  269 ;  thelter  for, 
362;  buck  champion,  373;  wool  and  mutton, 
387  ;  wirat  breed  best,  405  ;  great  destruction 
of,  by  a  bear,  510 ;  a  discussion  about,      -        580 
SiiingUng,  about,  -        -        -        -        -        -.21 

Shoo  uppers,  seamless,  •        .       -        -        .        431 
Skipping  and  skimming,       -        -        -        •        ^43 
Skippers,  to  exterminate,      ....        346 

Slab,  Qso  of,  in  seeding  land,         -       •        173,  262 
Slaro  auction,       -        -        -        -        -       -        342 

Sleeping  and  eating,     .....  71 

Snow,  deep  and  early, 199 

Soap,  new,  for  washing  clothes,  268 ;  how  to 

make  good, •        334 

Society,  Middlesex  Agricnltural,  91 ;  Massochu- 
GCtts  Horticultural,  98,  160  ;  Worcester  North, 
107,  516;  Essex  County,  114,  527  ;  American 
Pomological,  142;  Worcester  County,  153,  . 
51 1 ;  New  York  State,  163  ;  Norfolk  County, 
212,  512;  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  374 ;  Plym- 
outh County,  officers  of,  514, 520 ;  South  Mid- 
dlesex,   523;    Bristol  County,    534;   North 

Middlesex, 535 

Soil,  a  good,  in  New  England,  26 ;  on  stirring 
the,  136 ;  it  breathes,  466 ;  causes  of  fertility 

in, 520 

Somerset  County,  Maine,     -        -        -       -        194 
Sows,  fat,  for  breeders,          ....        250 
Spider,  the  red,  28 ;  ingennity  of  the,  70 ;  cul- 
ture of,  96;  not  dangerous,'      -        -        -        117 
Squashes,  30 ;  male  and  female,  34 ;  and  pump- 
kins.  534 

Stables  and  whitewash,  ....        999 

Staggers,  blind,  remedy  for,  ...      ^7 

Steam,  plowing  by,  34 ;  apparatus  for  oooking 

by, 80 

Steers,  lai^, 269,  373 

Stock  in   Maine,  24 ;  soiling,  262 ;  oveifeeding 

of,  363,  872 ;  improvement  in,  .        -        .        431 
Stones,  use  of,  on   the  farm,  302 ;  burying,  in 

clearing  fields,   -        -       -   .    -        -        -        335 
Storms,  observations  on,       -       -       -       -       886 

Stoves,  cement  for, 25 

Strawbeny,  culture  of  the,  99,  431,447;  the 

Bunce, 36,432,486,518 

Straw,  works  of,  35 ;  cutters,        -        -        -        126 

Stumps,  extracting, 412 

Sugar  and  sugar-making,    21,  45;  evaporator, 
new,  160,  275,  560,  561,  562 ;  cane,  Chinese,    246 

Sunburn,  to  remove, 534 

Superphosphate,  Coe's,  278 ;  and  wire  worms,  372 
Surveys,  County, ..-.--  80 

Swamp,  draining  a,  •  -  •  -  -  511 
Swine,  feeding,  10, 113  ;  keep  clean,  11 ;  fatting, 
69,  402;  a  fine,  223,  253;  how  to  manage, 
348 ;  how  to  make  pork,  355 ;  salt  for,  464, 
490 ;  preparation  of  food  for,  470 ;  instinct  of, 
551 ;  West  Chester, 558 

T 

Table  of  comparative  bulk,  -  -  -  -  193 
Taste,  rural,  77 ;  English,  -  .  -  -  380 
Technology,  institute  of,  -  -  -  -  348 
Terms,  our  new,  and  volame,  -  -  544,  576 
Territory,  Washington,  -  -  -  -  175 
Thinking  and  farming,         ....       376 

Throat,  salt  for, 401 

Tiger,  trapping  n, 376 

Tile,  Bowe's  patent  drain,   181,  182;   for  an 

aqueduct, 212 

Timber,  time  for  cutting,  51,  75,  87,  116,  127, 

157,  268 ;  and  the  moon,   •         299,  382,  384, 418 

Tints,  autumnal, 549 

TitforTatr- 343 

Toads,  trade  in, 424 


Page. 
Toast,  cucumber,  --.-..        536 

Tobacco,  extract  of, 175 

Tomato  seed,  175 ;  its  uses  and  cultivation,  181 ; 

perfected,  233 ;  how  to  ripen  late,     -        -        477 
Top-dressing,  80,  116,  135 ;  grass  lands,  418 ;  in 
autumn,     -------        562 

Trees,  moving,  16 ;  an  old  apple,  38 ;  shade,  in 
pastures,  43 ;  succession  of  forest,  89 ;  plant- 
ing, 157;  covering  for  wounded  branches  of, 
276 ;  fruit,  insects  on,  301 ;   apple,   injured, 
333  ;  the  beech,  378  ;  fruit,  injured,  388 ;  ap- 
ple, 398 ;  fruit,  low  headed,  553 ;  ornamental,  575 
Turnips,  246 ;  sweet  German,  262 ;  how  to  get, 
364 ;  English,  370 ;  seed,  -        -        -        -        533 

Turkey,  haw  to  rear,  814 ;  disease  in  the,  463,  486 
Tyrant,  the  domestic, 524 

V 

Vegetable  cotter,  254, 545 ;  and  animal  kingdom, 

relations  of  the,  531 ;  ascent  of  sap  in,      -        573 

Ventilation  of  bams  and  stables  in  winter,   -         49 

Vermin  on  cattle,  how  to  kill,       ...         88 

Vermont,  crops  in,  491 ;  State  show,  504 ;  model 

town  in,    ------        -        565 

Veterinary  surgeon,      -       ...       -         80 
Vinegar,  how  to  make,         ....         77 

Vine,  grape,  transplanting  a,        -       -       -        199 
Vinery,  and  grafting  the  grape,     -       -        -        514 
Vineyard  in  Cincinnati,       -       -       -       -  14 

Virgil  on  agriealtare,  -  -  -  •  133,  492 
Vovages,  long  canoe,  -  «  -  .  •  543 
Volume,  a  new,  and  new  plans,    •       -       -       515 

W 

Wall,  stone,  vs.  wooden  fence,     -       •       -       156 

Walrus,  hunting  Ihe, 501 

Wash,  an  incombustible,       ...       305,  354 
Washing  fluid,  a  good,         ....        235 
Washington,  the  Capitol  at,  -        -        -        -        396 
Water,  nature  from  the,  52  ;  on  stock  farms,        132 
Weevil,  the  plum,         -       •       -       -       -        1 55 
Wells,  putridity  of  water  in,  35 ;  oil,    -       -       306 
Wheat  in  New  Hampshire,  11,37;  bnshels  of, 
per  acre,  15 ;  and  oats  in  Beading,  Vt.,  47  ;  a 
good  crop  of,  88 ;  surplus  of,  96 ;  in  Massar 
chu^tts,  124;  in  New  England,   142,  214; 
ought  j^ew  England  farmeiy  |(>  raise,  226 ; 
culture  of,  259,  277,  458,  528  ;  premium  crops 
of,  389;  aphis  on,  414;  winter,  416;  spring, 
423 ;  caution  about,  463 ;  harvest  and  worm, 
471  ;  spring  and  winter,  486 ;  midge,  505 ; 
tadpole,  527  ;  and  ashes,  553 ;  crop  in  Vt.,       554 
White wadi  for  stables  or  outdoor  work,  299, 

305,354,376 

Whiting,  fertilizing  properties  of,  -        -        558 

Windmill,  a  new, 316,  386 

Window,  grass  near  the,  -  -  -  -  10 
Wine,  rhubarb,  20 ;  press,  -  -  -  -  421 
Willow,  machine  for  peeling,       -       -       -        227 

Winter,  review  of  the, 266 

Wisdom  for  winter,  -  -  -  -  -  189 
Wood,  kindling,  Tiasiness,  -  -  -  -  107 
Woodland  scenes,  ...         468, 508, 546 

Woodpecker,  habits  of  the,    .        -        .        -  38 

Wool,  great  fleece  of, 412 

Woman,  hopes  of,  56 ;  in  ah  agricultural  meet- 
ing, 309 ;  and  home,         ....        390 
Words,  definition  of,  and  terms,   -       -       -         84 

Work  and  play, 476 

Worm,  tape,  remedy  for,  287 ;  wire  and  super- 
phosphate, 372 ;  the  army,  421 ,  429,  449 ;  the 
apple,  455 ;  maple,  471 ;  the  earth,  habits  of,    488 

Z 

Zinc,  precaution  in  using,     •       -       -       -        159 
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Initial  Letter,  J,  9 ;  MoTiDg  Trees,       -       -  16 

The  Crimson  Clover, 25 

The  Denrboni  Seedling  Pear,       -       -       -  33 

Initial  Letter,  A, 41 

Design  for  a  Suburban  Residence,        -        -  48,  49 

Initial  Letter,  F, 57 

Tlie  Spruce  Fir,  Abies  Exedsa,     -        -        -  64 

The  Apple  Plum, 81 

Initial  Letter,  E, 89 

A  Suburban  Residence,        -        -        .        .  97 

Buckthorn  for  Hedges, 113 

The  Muskingum  Pear,          ....  128 

Initial  Letter,  L,  -       -        -        -        -        -  137 

Rural  Architecture — A  Suburban  Residence,  144 
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OAIiBITDAB  FOB  JAinTABT. 

**Ti!ne  fpeedfl  a\ray — away— awaj— 
Another  hour— another  day — 
Another  Month — another  Year— > 
Drop  from  us  like  the  leaflets  sere. 

"Time  speeds  away— away— away— 
Ko  eagle  through  the  skies  of  day. 
No  wind  along  the  hill  can  flee, 
So  swiftly  or  so  smooth  as  he.'* 


ANXJARY  First,  An- 
no Domini,  Eigh- 
teen Hundred  and 
Sixty  -  One.  An- 
other year,  anoth- 
er decade  of  years, 
has  sh'pped  away 
from  us  almost  as 
unconsciously  as 
the  date  has  slip- 
ped from  our  pen. 
'  The  year  of  our 
Lord  1861,  — a 
mere  point  in  the 
cycles  which  have 
rolled  on  since  the 
first  man  first  felt 
the  mysterious  influence 
called  li/Cf  and  yet  how 
all  important^  how  all-emhracing  it 
'  ^  seems  to  us. 
We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  generations  that 
have  heen  as  only  so  many  links  in  the  chain 
which  reaches  from  the  creation  down  to  us. 
Why,  Adam,  Methusaleh,  Noah,  and  all  who  have 
since  existed,  only  prepared  the  way  for  the  glori- 
ous era  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  forget 
that  every  man  and  every  race  has  regarded  him- 
self and  his  times  in  precisely  the  same  light  as 
the  one  point  toward  which  everything  else  has 
tended.  Little  did  Adam  think  of  the  use  the 
Westminster  divines  were  going  to  put  him  to,  as 
a  hen-pecked  husband  and  the  author  of  evil  to 


his  race.  He  thought  no  more  of  us,  than  we  do 
of  the  people  that  are  going  to  live  six  thousand 
years  hence,  but  supposed,  as  we  do  now,  that 
the  world  was  made  for  him  and  his,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  cultivate  his  farm  quietly, . 
and  bring  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Lit- 
tle he  thought  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism  or 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Methusaleh — Noah — it 
seems  strange  that  they  never  considered  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  antediluvians,  while  we  nev- 
er think  of  them  in  any  other  light.  Strange  that 
Methusaleh  could  not  have  answered  a  question 
familiar  to  the  smallest  school-boy  now. — "Who 
was  the  oldest  man  P'* 

It  is  hard  to  realiie  that  our  past  was  the  ''liv- 
ing present"  of  somebody  else.  We  look  at  the 
Egyptian  mummies,  who  have  risen  from  their 
tombs  and  made  their  first  voyage  across  the  wa- 
ters three  thousand  years  after  their  death,  and 
have  a  complacent  feeling  that  the  great  end  of 
their  existence  was  to  be  embalmed,  and  serve  as 
objects  of  curiosity  to  us,  forgetting  that  they, 
with  blooming  cheeks  and  beating  hearts,  chased 
the  same  shadows  that  we  are  chasing  now !  Even 
the  mastodon  and  the  trilobite,  those  fossil  re- 
mains which  the  wise  ones  puzzle  their  heads 
over,  were  once  fresh  creations,  and  rejoiced  in 
their  new  gift  of  life  like  a  last  summer's  bee  or 
butterfly.  But,  surely,  we  think.  Time  has  set  his 
foot  down  and  is  going  to  stop  awhile.    Not  so. 

Still 

"Time  speeds  away— away— away,"  i 

and  in  "the  light  of  other  days"  tr«  may  be  Noahs* 
and  Methusalehs  —  perchance  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  races  !  But  they  wont  carry  our  bodies 
about  for  a  show — we  are  too  sharp  for  them 
there.  No— the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  as 
it  icaSt  and  the  spirit  unto  Ood  who  gave  it. 

But  how  it  humbles  our  pride  to  think  that  we 
must  share  the  oblivion  which  has  fallen  upon  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  race.  Imagine  some  future 
wise  man  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  Boston, 
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New  York,  or  London,  as  Ledyaf  d  and  others 
have  gone  over  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Stand- 
ing before  the  remains  of  the  State  House,  he 
says : — "The  people  of  that  age  must  have  been 
partially  civilized ;  they  understood  the  uses  of 
stone  and  mortar."  Coming  across  the  bronze 
statue  of  Franklin,  he  pulls  out  his  note-book  and 
writes,  "ifcm. — The  Americans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  copper-colored,  and  wore  cocked 
hats !» 

Flying  across  the  country  in  his  balloon,  he 
lights  on  the  ancient  city  of  Gotham.  The  first 
thing  he  sees  is  Bamum*s  collection  of  Indian  cu- 
riosities. "Note, — ^Manhattan — a  small  island  for- 
merly inhabited  by  savages."  As  we  before  re- 
marked, this  view  of  the  case  is  rather  humbling 
to  man's  pride,  but  let  no  one  mistake  our  moral, 
which  is,  not  that  we  should  sit  down  and  do 
nothing  because  "the  world  passeth  away,"  but 
that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  do  the  right 
iking,  so  that  though  we  may  not  figure  largely 
hereafter  in  the  chronicles  of  earth,  we  may  yet 
find  our  names  in  the  history  which  the  record- 
ing angel  keeps  above ! 

The  year  1860  has  had  its  incidents,  some  of 
them  of  a  startling  character,  and  as  they  occur, 
one  after  another,  in  the  years  that  are  wafting 
us  along,  they  admonish  us  that  there  are  dan- 
gers and  temptations  within,  as  well  as  around, 
our  beloved  country,  and  they  all  ought  to  teach 
us  this  important  lesson,  that  what  we  do  shall 
well  please  the  recording  angel  to  enter  upon  his 
book. 

And  now  to  our  friends,  readers  and  patrons, 
"A  Happy  New  Year."  May  the  sixties  crown 
those  hopes  and  fulfil  those  plans  which  have 
been  marked  out  in  the  fifty-nines.  May  the 
same  loving  eyes  continue  to  beam  upon  you, 
and  the  same  kind  voices  fall  on  your  ear  which 
have  so  joyfully  wished  you  a  happy  new  year 
this  morning.  And  yet,  for  some,  we  know  this 
cannot  be.  We  know  it  by  the  past,  for  who  is 
there  that  can  look  about  his  family  circle  of  a 
New  Year's  day,  with  no  sad  memory  of  an  ab- 
sent face  to  mar  his  happiness  !  Rejoice,  we  must 
and  should,  over  the  day  and  the  year  that  dawn 
upon  us  now,  but  in  every  heart  is  a  niche  where 
none  may  enter,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
"loved  and  lost"  We  must  and  should  ring  out 
our  joy-bells  over  the  new  year,  with  its  hopes  and 
plans,  but  for  most,  there  is  a  deeper  tone  heard 
by  no  other  ear — a  solemn  toll  for  one,  who,  on 
the  first  of  January,  I860,  or  on  some  other  1800 
which  we  well  remember,  looked  up  in  our  face 
and  said,  "I  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year !" 

Do  you  see  the  shade  gathering  on  any  brow  in 
your  household  to-day  ?  Which  one  shall  it  be  P 
Which  can  you  best  spare  P  None — none,  you 
say,  as  you  gather  them  closer  to  your  side ;  but 


God  knows  who,  and  when,  and  how.  Love  them, 
then,  and  cherish  them  as  you  will  wish  you  had 
when  one  of  the  number  shall  lie  down  by  those 
already  gone,  or  shall  fill  that  vacant  lot  in  the 
cemetery,  which  you  have  so  carefully  enclosed 
and  planted  with  flowers  ! 

Once  more,  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all.  Let  us 
do  with  new  ardor  and  new  energy  what  our  hands 
find  to  do, — for 

**Tlme  speeds  away— away— away." 


GRASS  TO  THS   WLWDO'W. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  shadiest  and  greenest  public  garden  or  park, 
even  within  a  hundred  yards  of  your  door,  and  the 
green  shady  little  spot  that  comes  up  to  your  very 
window.  1  he  former  is  no  very  great  temptation 
to  the  busy  scholar  of  rural  tastes ;  the  latter  is 
almost  Irresistible.  A  hundred  yards  are  a  long 
way  to  go  with  purpose  prepense  of  enjoying 
something  so  simple  as  the  green  earth.  After 
having  walked  even  a  hundred  yards,  you  feel 
that  you  need  a  more  definite  aim.  And  the  grass 
and  trees  seem  very  far  away,  if  you  see  them  at 
the  end  of  a  vista  of  washing  your  hands,  and 
putting  on  another  coat  and  other  boots,  and  still 
more  of  putting  on  gloves  and  a  hat.  Give  me 
the  little  patch  of  grass,  the  three  or  four  shady 
trees,  the  quiet  corner  of  the  shrubbery,  that 
comes  up  to  the  study  window,  and  which  you 
can  reach  without  even  the  formality  of  passing 
through  the  hall  and  out  by  the  front  door.  If  you 
wish  to  enjoy  nature  in  the  summer  time,  you 
must  attend  to  all  these  little  things.  What  stout 
old  gentleman  but  knows  that  when  he  is  seated 
snugly  in  his  easy  chair  by  the  winter  evening 
fireside,  he  would  take  up  and  read  many  pages 
in  a  volume  which  lay  within  reach  of  his  arm, 
while  he  would  do  without  the  volume,  if,  in  order 
to  ^et  it,  he  had  to  take  the  slightest  trouble  of 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  walking  to  a  table  half 
a  dozen  yards  off?  Even  so  must  nature  be 
brought  within  easy  reach  of  even  the  true  lover 
of  nature ;  otherwise,  on  a  hundred  occasions,  all 
sorts  of  little  fanciful  hindrances  will  stand  be- 
tween him  and  her  habitual  appreciation. — Fra- 
8er*s  Magazine. 

Feeding  Hogs. — ^It  is  suggested  in  the  Rural 
American  that  the  usual  process  of  feeding  pump- 
kins, potatoes,  and  other  bulky  substances i  for 
several  weeks  before  they  are  fed  on  heavier 
food,  is  unphilosophical ;  as  the  more  bulky  food 
tends  to  enlarge  the  stomach  and  digestive  or- 
gans, so  that  from  mere  habit  they  eat  a  larger 
amount  of  the  more  nutritious  food  than  the  sys- 
tem requires — more  than  can  be  digested,  and 
more  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 


Framingham  Farmers'  Club.— This  old  and 
energetic  club  has  commenced  a  new  series  of 
meetings  for  the  season.  Its  officers  are — F.  C. 
Whiston,  President ;  William  Hastings,  Vice 
President;  O.  O.  Johnson,  Secretary;  Benja- 
min K.  Haven,  Treasurer. 
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FACTS   ABOUT  FSBDOTG  HOB8ES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  jSvraZ,  an  inauirer 
asks  if  fermented  grain  will  fatten  bogs,  and  also 
states  that  a  conversation  with  some  savant  in  a 
railroad  car  has  led  to  the  inquiry.  Having  had 
occasion  to  use  from  two  to  four  road  horses  for 
my  own  driving  for  the  last  twenty-one  years,  and 
having  fed  my  hogs  in  the  fall  from  the  same 
grain  as  the  horses  for  the  last  ten  years,  per- 
haps this  limited  experience  may  be  of  benefit  to 
some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your  valuable 
journal. 

My  first  impressions  were  that  good,  clean, 
bright  timothy  nay,  and  good  oats,  were  alone  fit 
for  roadsters.  For  two  or  three  years  I  used  noth- 
ing else,  when  necessity  compelled  me  to  fill 
mj  bam  with  the  red-top  grass,  and  my  mind 
with  the  beautiful  prospect  of  heaves,  crow  fod- 
der, and  aU  that  sort  of  thing.  Contrary  to  all  my 
high  wrought  anticipations,  however,  I  found  my 
horses  went  out  or  the  stable,  not  as  full  and 
plump  in  the  morning,  but  returned  much  more 
so  at  night,  than  when  fed  on  timothy.  This  took 
the  first  scale  from  my  eyes. 

Soon  after  this  having  raised  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  com  of  my  own,  the  query  arose  as  to 
what  disposition  was  to  be  made  of  it.  Scours, 
founders,  belly  ache  and  all  that  kind  of  nonsense, 
attached  itself  to  the  idea  of  feeding  it  to  horses, 
when  a  friend  suggested  that  I  should  break  it  up 
short,  and  soak  it  in  the  ear.  On  this  I  found  my 
horses  could  do  as  much  work  as  on  ffood  oats. 
The  bulk  of  the  cob  made  it  too  much  labor,  and 
I  soon  after  commenced  with  shelled' com,  and 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  fed  no  other  grain, 
when  at  home  than  this. 

About  the  same  time  I  learned  the  important 
feet  that  hay  was  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
same  monev  laid  out  in  good  bright  straw  and 
corn,  would  last  much  longer  than  the  same  in 
hay  and  oats.  My  plan  was  to  take  a  barrel  and 
fill,  say  two-thirds  lull  of  com,  and  then  full  of 
water,  and  when  I  commenced  feeding  this,  would 
have  another  barrel  filled  and  soaking  while  using 
the  first  The  odor  which  it  gives  in  summer  is 
not  sometimes  as  pleasant  as  otto  of  roses,  and  I 
have  found  that  with  some  horses  there  was  an 
objection  to  feeding  it,  if  compelled  to  feed  them 
away  from  home,  for  they  would  utterly  refuse 
any  other  kind  of  grain.  It  was  seldom  that  I 
found  a  horse  that  would  eat  more  than  four 
quarts  of  this  three  times  a  day,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  less  than  three  of  dry  com  for  any  length 
of  time.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  many  an  old 
fogy,  after  harvesting  my  crop  of  carrots,  I  have 
substituted  one  and  two  feeds  a  day  of  four  quarts 
of  carrots  for  their  feed  of  com,  and  had  them  do 
equally  as  well ;  but  have  never  given  them  to  my 
hogs  instead  of  com. 

If  said  learned  savant  will  consult  Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry,  he  will  find  the  true  rationale  to 
the  above  facts.  There  are  many  advantages  in 
feeding  fermented  grain  to  horses  subject  to  fast 
driving,  only  two  of  which  I  shall  mention  now. 
First — it  is  easier  of  digestion,  so  that  if  any  one 
it  obliged  to  start  the  horse  as  soon  as  his  meal  is 
finished,  he  is  not  so  apt  to  scour.  Second — you 
can  feed  him,  however  warm  he  may  be,  withc^it 
the  least  fear  of  injury.  Give  him  his  regular 
feed  and  then  turn  him  to  the  barrel  and  let  him 


eat  his  fill,  and  your  humble  writer  will  guarantee 
all  damage  from  it.  And  if  he  has  just  learned 
that  he  has  been  killing  lean  hogs  for  the  last  ten 
years,  surely  he  must  need  some  lessons. — Bural 
New-Yorker, 

BOXENCS  IS  KING. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  anxious  under  the 
present  condition  of  our  national  affairs,  and 
make  numerous  inquiries  about  results.  We  can- 
not tell.  These  only  are  known  to  Him  who  guid- 
ed our  forefathers  here,  and  who  has  sustained  us 
in  the  trials  through  which  we  have  passed. 
There  is  certainly  cause  for  anxiety,  but  as  yet, 
none  for  alarm.  No  mortal  power  can  starve  out 
or  hunt  down  a  population  like  that  of  New  Eng- 
land, made  up  of  men  and  women  who  can  work 
all  day,  live  upon  saw-dust  pudding,  if  necessary, 
and  then  defend  themselves  all  night.  They  can 
neither  be  subjugated,  nor  will  they  violate  the 
rights  of  others,  so  long  as  the  Homes  and 
Hearthstones  of  New  IBngland  are  their  own. 
Our  anxiety  is,  that  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  insa- 
tiable desire  to  accumulate  riches,  will  induce 
some  of  our  merchant  people  to  do  violence  to 
their  consciences,  to  liberty  and  God. 

It  shows  the  weakness  and  folly  of  any  men 
when  they  threaten  to  starve  a  free  people  by 
withholding  from  them  one  or  two  agricultural 
products ;  it  shows,  also,  their  ignorance  of  the 
laws  oftradef  which  are  as  utterly  beyond  their 
control  as  are  the  motions  of  the  waves  which  lave 
our  beautiful  shores. 

We  have  given  in  another  column  an  article 
upon  the  subject,  '^Science  is  King,"  and  invite 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it.  In  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind,  we  commend  to  all  the 
use  of  mild  language,  but  a  defence  of  principle 
as  firm  as  the  granite  hills  which  tower  above  us. 
Let  us  examine  our  position,  and  see  if  we  are 
right  before  God  and  man,  and  if  we  find  our- 
selves to  be  so,  death  is  better  than  concession. 


Wheat  in  New  Hampshibe. — Mr.  E.  M.  Dun- 
bar, writing  to  the  Burdl  American,  says  that  in 
New  Hampshire  there  has  been  more  excitement 
about  the  crop  of  wheat  this  year  than  about  the 
election  of  President,  and  adds : 

I  think  the  yield  of  wheat  will  average  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre  throughout  the  State.  I  have 
raised  thirtv-two  and  a  half  bushels  from  one  hun- 
dred and  filxy  rods  of  ground,  which  makes  as  nice 
flour  as  anybody  need  to  have.  Others  have 
done  better,  harvesting  upwards  of  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Keep  Hoos  Clean. — ^Hogs  kept  all  the  time 
wallowing  in  their  own  filth,  can  neither  be 
healthy  nor  make  good  nutritious  pork.  The 
stench  of  the  pen  permeates  the  tissues  of  the  an- 
imal through  the  medium  of  the  lungs.  So  says 
the  Ohio  Farmer, 
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For  the  New  England  Fanner. 

THS  POTATO  ROT  M"OT  OATJSBD  BY 
OrSSOTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  your  paper  of  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, we  have  another  communication  from  Mr. 
Lyman  Reed,  of  Baltimore,  on  the  subject  of  the 
potato  rot,  which  seems  to  require  some  brief  no- 
tice by  me,  not  on  account  of  any  new  fact  or  ar- 
gument adduced,  but  for  the  persistency  with 
which  he  asserts  and  re-asserts  the  old  one. 

We  are  told  by  the  wise  man,  that  *'He  that  is 
first  in  his  own  cause,  seemeth  just:  but  his 
neighbor  cometh  and  scarcheth  him."  I  have  no 
doubt  but  Mr.  Reed  thinks  his  cause  is  just,  that 
he  really  believes  he  has  discovered  the  true  cause 
of  the  potato  rot,  and  that  all  who  do  not  believe 
his  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  draw  the  same 
inference  tiiat  he  does,  are  not  only  opposing  the 
truth,  but  opposing  his  interests  and  nis  rightful 
claims  upon  the  public.  Now,  as  I  profess  to  be 
a  neighbor  to  Mr.  Reed,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference in  our  localities,  and  as  I  wish  to  act  a 
neighborly  part  towards  him  and  his  interests,  he 
will  not  think  it  strange  that  I  should  put  him 
to  the  proof  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  claims  upon  the  public,  or,  on  the  other  nand, 
that  I  shoula  come  forward,  with  the  full  convic- 
tion that  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  and 
endeavor  to  search  out  his  boasted  facts  and  in- 
ferences, and  ocular  demonstrations. 

Let  us,  then,  attend  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  if 
there  be  any,  and  see  what  bearing  they  have 
upon  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  The 
only  fact,  so  rar  as  I  know,  which  has  been  adduced 
to  prove  that  insects  are  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot,  is  the  fact,  so  often  repeated,  that,  by  tne  use 
of  the  microscope,  Mr.  Reed  has  discovered  in- 
sects on  the  diseased  potatoes  which  he  examined 
and  exhibited  to  others.  This  isolated  fact  has 
been  testified  to  by  seventeen  members  of  Con- 

Sress,  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Mass. 
oard  of  Agriculture,  and  hy  one  of  the  Profes- 
sors in  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  And  what  in- 
ference is  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  this  one 
solitary  fact,  and  by  these  nineteen  certificates  ? 
Why,  what  every  knowing  farmer  and  skillful  till- 
er of  the  soil,  from  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, knows  to  be  false,  that  insects  are  the 
cause  of  the  potato  rot  The  fact  of  the  presence 
of  insects  is  cheerfully  admitted ;  but  the  infer- 
ence attempted  to  be  drawn  is  denied ;  because 
the  insects  are  regarded  as  the  consequent  or 
concomitant  of  the  rot,  and  not  the  cause  of  it 

There  are  other  facts  in  the  case,  and  a  large 
number  of  them,  too,  to  which  I  have  had  my  at- 
tention directed  for  several  years  past,  and  some 
of  which  I  pointed  out  in  my  seven  reasons,  which 
are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  insects 
are  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot  A  few  examples 
must  suffice : 

First  Fact — ^Take  any  of  the  most  delicate  and 
early  kinds  of  potatoes,  such  as  are  most  liable  to 
rot,  and  having  put  them  a  sprouting  earl^  in 
March,  and  planted  them  as  earlv  in  April  as 
the  season  will  admit,  and  in  a  favorable  soil, 
they  will  entirely  escape  the  rot,  because  they  will 
be  dead  ripe  before  the  season  of  the  rot  com- 
mences. 

Second  Fact, — Take  from  the  same  bin  some  of 
the  same  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  plant  in  the  same 


field,  at  the  usual  time  of  planting,  and  they  will 
blast  and  rot,  if  it  be  a  season  in  which  the  rot 
prevails  generally. 

Third  Fact, — ^The  potato  rot  does  not  take  place 
every  year,  and  hence  cannot  be  caused  by  in- 
sects, who  would  necessarily  work  every  year  in 
order  to  propagate  their  species,  otherwise  they 
would  become  extinct 

Fourth  Fact. — ^The  potato  rot  does  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  all  places  equally,  but  is  confined  to 
certain  localities  in  the  same  field,  which  would 
not  be  the  case,  if  caused  by  insects. 

Fifth  Fact. — Soils  highly  enriched  by  active, 
concentrated  and  stimulating  manures,  are  more 
affected  by  the  rot  than  other  soils. 

Sixth  Fact. — It  frequently  happens  the  blast 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a  mere  blast  which 
kills  the  tops  and  checks  the  growth  of  the  tubers, 
but  leaves  them  all  smooth  and  bright,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  entirely  unaffected  by  disease,  which 
would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  blast  were  caused  by 
insects  on  the  tubers. 

Seventh  Fact. — All  kinds  of  potatoes  are  not 
alike  affected  by  the  disease ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  kinds  are  entirely  exempted  from  it 
Such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  black  potato, 
and  some  others. 

Eighth  Fact. — ^The  potato  rot  always  manifests 
itself,  if  at  all,  at  a  particular  time  or  season  of 
the  year,  within  the  limits  of  a  very  few  days, 
which  time  is  always  preceded  by  the  most  re- 
markable thermal  changes  in  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere— by  a  few  days  of  extremely  hot  and 
dry  weather,  succeeded  by  copious,  warm  rains, 
and  accompanied  by  an  oppressive,  sultry  and 
mu^Tgy  atmosphere. 

Tbes'j  eiffht  facts  are  respectfully  commended 
to  the  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Ileed,  and  of 
those  other  nineteen  gentlemen  of  distinction, 
whom  ho  has  led  to  adopt  his  insect  theory,  and 
whose  certificates  he  has  printed  in  the  papers 
and  trumpeted  forth  to  the  world.  It  will  not  do 
to  deny  these  facts,  or  to  ignore  them,  for  they 
are  known  to  exist  They  are  facts,  and  not  in- 
ferences, or  reasonings,  or  logical  deductions ;  and 
they  must  be  met,  and  fairly  met ;  and  they  must 
be  answered,  and  fairly  and  fully  answered,  each 
fact  by  itself,  before  any  credit  can  be  given  to 
the  insect  theory.  There  must  be  no  sophistry  in 
the  case,  no  dodging,  no  quibbling,  no  arguing  in 
a  circle,  no  resorting  to  the  old  assertion  of  "oc- 
ular demonstration ;"  no,  but  it  must  be  shown, 
that  all  these  facts  are  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  insect  theory.  John  Goldsbury. 

Wancicky  Nov.,  1860. 


Cereal  Grains. — ^The  Manchester  American 
says  that  Mr.  Killam,  an  enterprising  farmer  of 
Temple,  N.  H.,  has  for  some  jrears  been  collecting 
all  the  varieties  of  grain  in  this  country,  and  such 
as  he  could  obtain  from  Europe.  This  season  he 
sowed  a  small  parcel  of  each,  seventy  in  number, 
of  which  over  forty  were  wheat — the  rest  rye,  oats 
and  barley.  The  most  of  these  species  have  a 
very  slight  difference  in  their  general  appearance. 
The  Egyptian  wheat  is  the  most  marked,  having 
a  cluster  of  heads,  instead  of  a  single  one,  on  each 
stalk.  Mr.  K.  will  keep  a  sample  of  the  kernels 
and  heads  of  each  in  his  cabinet,  as  an  agricultu- 
ral curiosity. 
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FIBSES-OBOPS— VliAX. 

Some  inquiries  have  recently  been  made  of  us 
in  regard  to  the  flax  crop,  and  attention  is  again 
called  to  the  subject  by  the  discovery  of  a  mode 
of  ''rotting  it/'  and  separating  the  external  cov- 
ering, the  fibre,  from  the  inner  stem,  or  stalk 
part 

Formerly  the  cultivation  of  flax  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  New  Eng- 
land industry.  A  good  crop  of  flax,  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  female  members  of  the  family  in- 
to articles  of  domestic  use,  was  an  object  of  laud- 
able ambition  with  many  farmers.  As  a  field  pro- 
duct, its  cultivation  was  regarded  as  somewhat 
difficult — on  any  soil  of  moderate  fertility, — 
thought  like  other  products,  it  always  succeeds 
best  when  supplied  liberally  with  its  appropriate 
food.  In  preparing  lands  for  fiax,  experience 
had  early  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  a  fine,  deep 
soil  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fiax, 
than  one  of  an  opposite  texture.  It  was  early  as- 
certained to  be  a  very  exhausting  crop,  and  in  the 
rotary  system  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  in 
Belgium,  at  this  day,  where  the  culture  of  fiax  is 
extensively  pursued,  it  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
oftener  than  once  in  seven  years.  Calcareous 
lands,  or  lime  in  its  caustic  state,  it  has  been  as- 
certained, are  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant  Several  soils  which  had  produced  excel- 
lent crops  of  flax  were  submitted  to  analytical 
examination,  and  were  found  to  contain : 

No.  1.  Ab.  2.  No.  S. 

Snica  and  gllidoQi  gand 78.72  90.41  64.08 

Oxideofiron S.61  6.20  bM 

Alamina 6.66  6.70  8.70 

Phosphate  of  Iron 06  .25  .81 

Oarbonateoflime 1.00  .68  147 

Magnesia  and  alkalies,  with  traces  of 

solpharfo  and  muriatic  adds 82  .25  M 

Organio  matters 4.86  6.67  0.41 

Water 7.67  1148  8.78 


Total.. 


.00.78        00.68      08.22 


In  all  these  specimens  the  organic  matter  was 
highly  nitrogenized,  a  fact  which  renders  their 
fertility  in  the  production  of  the  flax  crop,  easily 
understood.  The  ligneous  substance  of  the  flax 
plant,  which,  by  subsequent  manipulation  is  con- 
verted into  Unen,  is  found  to  be  composed  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  elementary  matter  as  starch  and 
sugar,  and  in  very  nearly  the  same  relative  pro- 
portions. In  one  hundred  parts — omitting  the 
matter  contained  in  the  cellular  cavities,  it  gives 

Carbon 50.00 

Hydrogen 6.66 

Oxygen 44.46 

One  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to  this  plant 
is,  that  the  fibre,  which  alone  constitutes  the  real 
money  value  of  flax,  is  elaborated  solely  firom 
atmospheric  pabulum,  or  the  food  derived  during 
its  life  from  the  air.  All  the  elements  it  derives 
from  the  soil  are  employed  by  the  system,  in  or- 
ganizing substances  which  are  of  no  practical 


value  to  the  farmer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  a 
disadvantage. 

Probably  the  best  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
flax  is  a  light,  fine  loam,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  clay,  but  not  sufficient  to  render  it  wet  in  moist 
seasons,  or  subject  it  to  the  liability  of  parching 
or  becoming  "baked"  when  dry.  A  chemical 
analysis  of  the  plant  may  partially  indicate  what 
manure  would  be  adapted  to  its  full  development 
We  have  already  given  the  results  of  several  anal- 
yses of  ihejibre ;  we  will  now  give  analyses  of  the 
flax  plant  as  it  grows,  and  of  the  ash  after  burn- 
ing: 

Flax  Plahv. 

Osrbon JJ8.72 

Hydrogen 7.88 

Nitrogen 56 

Oxygen .48.80 

Ash 6.00 

1C0.00 
ASBIS  OF  Flax  Plaot. 

Potash «.78 

Soda,  (sea  air) 0.82 

Lime 12.88 

Magnesia 7.70 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alamlna 6.08 

Silica,  (sand) 214J6 

Sulphuric  acid 2.66 

Chlorine,  (sea  air) 2.41 

Carbonic  acid,  (air  oharooal) 16.06 

Phosphorio  acid 10.84 

^__ 1C0.00 

For  the  New  England  Parmer, 

▲FFIiSB    FOB  MUiOH  OOWS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Being  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Farmer,  and  somewhat  interested  in  agriculture, 
although  it  is  not  my  business,  and  knowing  how 
much  people  are  opposed  to  feeding  out  apples, 

Earticularly  to  milcn  cows,  and  of  the  misappre- 
ension  of  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  I  thought  I  would  give  my  expe- 
rience in  the  trial  of  them.  I  have  a  cow  four  years 
old  last  spring,  that  calved  in  February,  and  will 
calve  again  in  March,  which  I  have  fed  every  day 
since  apples  were  large  enough,  with  from  half  a 
peck  to  a  peck.  She  gives  six  and  a  half  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  Now,  if  the  apples  would  have 
dried  her  up,  as  some  people  say,  she  would  not 
certainly  be  giving  that  amount  now,  as  my  neigh- 
bors have  cows  equally  as  good  as  mine,  that  do 
not  give  more  than  one-half  the  quantity. 
I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  feeding  out  ap- 

Eles,  on  the  ground  that  the  cows  will  get  choked 
y  swallowing  the  apples  whole.  I  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  happening  where  the  cow 
was  tied  up  and  the  apples  put  before  her  in  a 
box.  If  fed  in  the  yard  or  fleld,  they  are  liable  to 
be  started  quickly  by  another  creature,  and  the 
apple  thrown  into  the  gullet,  where,  being  too 
large  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  it  sticks.  I  heard 
quite  a  good  farmer  remark  that  cattle  are  hurt 
by  eating  too  many  apples  at  a  time — they  break 
into  an  orchard  and  eat  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
stomach  to  digest  Would  it  not  be  so  if  they 
ate  green  com,  or  any  other  kind  of  food,  to  ex- 
cess ?  In  fact,  every  excess  in  partaking  of  food 
produces  injury,  and  is  followed  by  symptoms  of 
indigestion.  I  am  satisfied  that  one-half  a  peck 
of  apples  given  to  a  cow  mominff  and  evening, 
will  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk, 
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and  are  equal,  if  not  better,  to  a  peck  of  carrots. 
There  are  in  100  pounds  of  carrots,  10  pounds  of 
nutritious  matter  and  90  pounds  of  water ;  in  100 
pounds  of  apples,  16  pounds  of  nutritious  matter 
and  84  pounds  of  water ;  in  the  sweet  apple  there 
would  be  double  the  quantity.  Now  as  apples  are 
plenty  this  season,  and  it  is  impossible  for  many 
farmers  to  get  barrels  to  put  them  into,  let  them 
give  them  to  their  stock,  especially  cows,  and  they 
will  find  it  is  better  to  use  them  so,  than  make 
them  into  cider,  or  sell  them  at  the  present  low 
prices.  When  we  consider  the  little  trouble  in 
raising  the  apple  compared  to  the  carrot,  and  the 
preference  the  cattle  give  to  the  apple,  its  soft, 
pulpy  nature  compared  to  the  hard  carrot,  being 
easier  of  digestion,  and  a  more  healthy  article  of 
food  in  proper  quantities,  I  think  we  shall  decide 
in  favor  of  the  apple,  and  use  them  more  than  we 
have  done  for  the  feeding  of  stock.  w. 

Dover,  N.  Jff.,  Nov.  5,  1860. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Fanner. 
HABDHKUflTQ  XJHTBXPB    COBN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  find,  from  some  experiments 
made  this  fall,  that  corn  that  fails  to  ripen  in  the 
field,  by  reason  of  early  frosts,  may  be  hardened 
BO  as  to  be  ground  into  good  meal  (even  if  it  is 
not  seared  at  all  when  gathered,)  by  being  im- 
mersed in  water  at  boiling  heat,  kept  under  four 
or  ^ve  minutes,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  elsewhere. 

Corn  treated  in  this  way  becomes  as  yellow  as 
that  ripened  in  the  field,  and  there  need  be,  I 
think,  but  little  fear  of  its  moulding  while  dry- 
ing. 

The  above  may  not  be  new  to  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  although  it  is  to  me ;  neither  might 
it  be  a  paying  process,  for  all  corn-raisers ;  but 
there  may  be  times  and  places  when  and  where 
it  will  pay  to  try  it ;  and  for  those  I  make  it  pub- 
lic. John  Calvin  Gitghell. 

Boscatoen,  N.  K,  Nov.,  1860. 


Power  of  a  Bird's  Song. — When  we  hear 
the  song  of  a  soaring  lark  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  entire  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  bird  is 
filled  with  pulses,  or  undulations,  or  waves,  as 
they  are  often  called,  produced  by  the  little  song- 
ster's organ  of  voice.  This  organ  is  a  vibrating  in- 
strument, resembling,  in  principle,  the  reed  of  a 
clarionet.  Let  us  suppose  we  hear  the  song  of  a 
lark,  elevated  to  a  height  of  500  feet  in  the  air. 
Before  this  is  possible  the  bird  must  have  agitat- 
ed a  sphere  of  air  1000  feet  in  diameter ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  have  communicated  to  17,888  tons  of 
air  a  motion  sufficiently  intense  to  be  appreciated 
by  our  organs  of  hearing.— TyncZa^'x  Olaciers  of 
the  Alps. 

Cincinnati  Vineyards. — ^Dr.  S.  Mosher  states 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  Farmer^  that  he  has  visited 
some  dozen  or  more  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  found 
all  that  he  visited  more  or  less  afi'ected  with  that 
most  fatal  malady  of  the  Catawba  grape,  the  rot 
—having  destroyed  by  its  ravages,  varying  from 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  crop. 


SIXTT-FOUB  BUSHELS  OF  WHEAT  TO 
THE  ACBJB. 

The  Baltimore  American  Farmer  publishes  the 
statement  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Goldsborough,  of  Ellen- 
boro',  near  Easton,  Md.,  of  a  crop  of  wheat  raised 
the  past  season,  on  the  farm  of  his  late  father. 
Col.  N.  Goldsborough,  by  which  it  appears  that 
27i  acres  produced  «t  the  rate  of  a  mere  fraction 
less  than  55  bushels  per  acre,  allowing  60  pounds 
to  the  bushel ;  the  best  9  acres  of  which  produced 
at  the  rate  of  64^  bushels  per  acre.  We  copy  a 
few  paragraphs  from  the  statement : 

The  field  upon  which  this  crop  grew  had,  like 
the  other  proportions  of  the  farm,  been  subject  to 
the  three  field  rotations  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover, 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  had  been  the 
practice  for  years  on  this,  as  on  many  other  well- 
cultivated  farms  in  this  country,  to  aress  the  en- 
tire corn  cultivation  with  some  improving  materi- 
al. My  father  used  unrotted  farm-yard  manure, 
marsh  mud,  woods  mould,  Indian  oyster-shell  de- 
posit, marl,  or  lime  variously  applied.  He  never 
used  the  marl  or  lime  extensively,  but  obtained 
almost  all  of  the  calcareous  manure  which  he  ap- 
plied from  the  Indian  oyster-shell  banks,  and  this 
ue  at  one  time  applied  very  heavily  upon  land  not 
shelled  by  the  aborigines. 

It  was,  in  its  due  course,  manured  and  planted 
in  corn  in  1856,  and  in  the  fall  the  ground  was 
harrowed,  rolled,  drilled  in  wheat  without  guano, 
and  set  in  clover  in  the  following  spring.  The 
crop  reaped  from  it  in  1857,  (a  bad  wheat  year,) 
was  about  twenty  bushels,  per  acre.  I  mention 
this  to  show  the  capability  of  the  soil  under  such 
circumstances. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  clover  was  filled  with 
that  terrible  pest,  "Pigeon  weed,"  or  "Bed  root," 
which  now  fatally  chokes  out  wheat  on  many  fine 
farms  in  this  country,  and  I  attempted  to  prevent 
it  from  seeding  by  stocking  the  field  heavily, 
about  the  last  of  April,  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  but  the  season  being  very  genial  for 
grass,  the  weed  was  left  untouched,  and  therefore, 
to  prevent  its  seed  from  ripening,  I  put  in  a  large 
force  of  plows  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  broke 
the  field  about  six  inches  deep. 

Stock  continued  to  trample  over  the  plowed 
surface  until  after  harvest,  and  as  the  plowing 
was  at  so  early  a  period,  it  was  of  course  necessa- 
ry to  harrow  and  roll  it  a  great  many  times,  (I  do 
not  know  how  often,  as  I  do  not  reside  on  the 
farm,  and  no  journal  was  kept,)  to  keep  the  grass 
and  weeds  under.  It  was  not  plowed  a  second 
time,  and  when  it  was  drilled,  there  was  nothing 
like  a  clod  to  be  seen  on  the  surface,  and  there 
was  only  loose  earth  enough,  and  in  the  condition 
of  powder,  to  allow  the  drill  to  cover  the  wheat 
effectually,  the  earth  beneath  the  wheat  having 
become  very  firmly  packed  by  the  action  of  rain, 
the  trampling  of  stock,  and  the  effect  of  imple- 
ments, in  the  four  months  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  plowing  and  drilling. 

It  was  arilled  with  an  old  Pierson  drill  nine 
inches  wide  between  the  tubes,  on  the  4th,  6th 
and  7th  of  October,  the  wheat  being  deposited 
about  one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  drill  furrows. 

The  seed  wheat  drilled  was  thirty  bushels — the 
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yariety  bein^  the  beautiful  smooth  headed  white 
-wheat,  obtained  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina. 

Two  bushels  were  drilled  on  one  acre,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-eight  bushels  were  drilled  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  and  sixty-one  hundredths 
of  a  bushel  per  acre,  at  which  rates  the  thirty 
bushels  extended  over  eighteen  acres  and  four- 
tenths  of  an  acre. 

The  growth  was  enormous,  being  so  dense  that 
two  persons,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  in  it,  were  in- 
visible to  each  other,  and  the  tallest  specimens 
were  six  feet  four  inches  in  height,  but  it  was 
generally  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  carefully  measured  the  whole 
of  the  ground  drilled  with  the  said  thirty  bushels. 
[The  land  and  produce  were  divided  wim  the  in- 
tention of  applying  for  a  premium.] 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  yield : 

ThB  18  4-10  ACBXB  TiBLDED, 

ButhO*,  BuatO*  o/«0  Iba, 

800  prime  wheat  weighing  68  lbs 816.00 

495  prime  prepared  for  seed,  weighing  08^  lbs 628.67 

795  prime  wheat  weighing 838.87 

24  raked  wheat  weighing  62  lbs 24.80 

64  8creening8  and  headings  weighing  66  lbs 69.78 

^  923.40 

883  divided  by  18  4-10  ^ives  48  bushels  (meas- 
ured) per  acre.  923.40  divided  by  18  4-10  gives 
50  18-100  bushels  of  60  lbs.  per  acre. 

Thi  9  1-10  A0BI8  Tuldss, 

405  prepared,  used  for  seed,  weighing  63^  Iba 528.87 

7  prime,  weighing  63  Ibi 7.86 

602  prime,  weighing 631  22 

12  raked  wheat,  weltching  62  lbs 12.40 

46^  BcreeningB  and  headings,  weighing  66  lbs 48.4) 

660J  687.02 

560^  divided  by  9  1-10  gives  61  6-10  bushels 
(measure)  per  acre.  587.02  divided  by  9  1-10 
gives  64i  bushels  of  60  lbs.  per  acre. 


A  MAN*8  BODT  A   UVING  STOVID. 

The  Eclectic  Review,  treating  of  the  caloric  or 
heat  in  a  human  body,  compares  our  body  to  a 
"living  stove — walking  fire-places — furnaces  in 
the  flesh,''  if  those  terms  can  be  applied  to  any 
apparatus  for  the  express  production  of  human 
caloric.  After  stating  the  fact  of  the  latent  heat 
of  the  human  frame,  the  writer  says  :  Suppose 
it  to  bo  the  month  of  January,  when  winter  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  reigning  in  full  vigor,  and  every  in- 
animate object  appears  to  have  been  drained  of 
its  caloric ;  still  the  human  structure  will  exhibit 
a  surplus  of  sixty  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  Why  is  this  ?  How  does  it  happen  that 
while  a  bronze  statue  fluctuates  in  its  temperature 
with  every  passing  breeze,  the  living  organism 
maintains  its  standard  heat  unimpaired,  and  pre- 
serves its  tropical  climate  within,  although  the  air 
should  be  full  of  frost  and  the  ground  enveloped 
in  snow  P  It  is  manifest  that  we  must  have  some 
power  of  "brewing"  caloric  for  ourselves.  As- 
suming that  our  bodies  are  veritable  stoves,  the 
reviewer  proceeds  to  explain  where  we  procure 
our  fuel.  Fortunately  our  coal  and  fire-wood,  he 
adds,  are  stored  up  in  a  very  interesting  form. 
They  are  laid  before  us  in  the  shape  of  bread  and 
butter,  pudding  and  pies,  rashers  of  bacon  for  the 
laborer,  and  haunches  of  venison  or  turtle  soup 


for  the  epicures.  Instead  of  being  brought  up  in 
scuttles,  they  are  presented  in  tureens,  dishes,  or 
tumblers,  or  all  of  them  in  pleasing  succession. 

Speaking  seriously,  and  looking  at  the  question 
from  a  mere  human  point  of  view,  could  any  pro- 
ject appear  more  hopeless  than  one  for  burning 
fuel  in  a  soft,  delicate  fabric  like  the  human  body 
— a  fabric  composed,  for  the  most  part  of  mere 
fluids — a  fabric  that  might  be  easily  scorched  by 
excess  of  heat, '  or  damaged  by  excess  of  cold  ? 
Does  it  not  appear  like  a  touch  of  Quixotism  in 
nature  to  design  a  stove  with  flesh  for  its  walls, 
veins  for  its  flues,  skin  for  its  covering  ?  Yet  here, 
we  have  seen,  is  an  apparatus  which,  as  if  by 
magic,  produces  a  steady  stream  of  heat — not 
tric&ling  penuriously  from  the  fountains,  but  flow- 
ing on  day  and  night,  winter  and  summer,  with- 
out a  moment's  cessation,  from  January  to  De- 
cember. 

Carry  this  splendid  machine  to  the  coldest  re- 

g'ons  of  the  globe — ^set  it  up  in  a  scene  where  the 
osts  are  so  crushing  that  nature  seems  to  be 
trampled  dead — it  still  pours  on  its  mysterious 
supplies  with  unabated  profusion.  It  is  an  appa- 
ratus, too,  which  does  its  work  unwatched,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  unaided.  The  very  fuel  which 
is  thrown  into  it  in  random  heaps  is  internally 
sifted  and  sorted,  so  that  the  true  combustible 
elements  are  conveyed  to  their  place,  and  applied 
to  their  duty  with  unerring  precision.  No  hand 
is  needed  to  trim  its  fires,  to  temper  its  glow,  to 
remove  its  ashes.  Smoke  there  is  none,  spark 
there  is  none,  flame  there  is  none.  The  pulmona- 
ry chimney  is  never  clogged  with  human  grime. 
All  is  so  delicately  managed,  that  the  fairest  skin 
is  neither  shrivelled  nor  blackened  by  the  burn- 
ings within.  Is  this  apparatus  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  rob  it  too  fast  of  its  caloric  P  Then 
the  appetite  becomes  clamorous  for  food,  and  in 
satisfying  its  demands  the  fleshy  stove  is  silently 
replenished.  Or,  are  we  placed  in  peril  from  su- 
perabundant warmth  P  Tnen  the  tiny  flood-gates 
of  perspiration  are  flung  open,  and  the  surface  is 
laia  under  water  until  the  fires  within  are  reduced 
to  their  wonted  level.  Assailed  on  one  hand  by 
heat,  the  body  resists  the  attempt,  if  resistance  be 
possible,  until  the  store  of  moisture  is  dissipated ; 
assailed  on  the  other  by  cold,  it  keeps  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  the  hoarded  stock  of  fuel  is  expena- 
ed.  Thus  protected,  thus  provisioned,  let  us  ask 
whether  these  human  hearths  are  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  standing  marvels  of  creation  P  for  is 
it  not  startling  to  find  that,  let  the  climate  be  mild 
or  rigorous,  let  the  wind  blow  from  the  sultry 
desert  or  come  loaded  with  polar  sleet,  let  the 
fluctuations  of  temperature  be  as  violent  as  they 
may  without  us,  there  shall  be  still  a  calm,  un- 
changing, undying  summer  within  us  P 


A  Word  por  BLACK8MiTHS.~Dr.  Dadd,  in 
closing  an  article  in  the  American  Stock  Journal, 
on  Shoeing  Horses,  says  :  "It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  blacksmiths  are  often,  very  often,  blamed 
without  any  rational  excuse  for  censure."  And 
even  in  regard  to  bad  shoeing  he  remarks :  "It 
is  my  opinion  that  many  smiths  do  not  obtain  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  services  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  laborious  and  dangerous  vocation." 
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MOVINQ   TKEES. 

There  are  few  places  which  are  ornamented 
with  shrubbery,  fruit,  and  shade  trees,-  where  it 
does  not  become  necessary  to  change  the  place  of 
some  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  standing 
too  thick,  destroying  a  prospect,  or  injuring  some 
building  or  plant  more  valuable  than  itself.  The 
tree  to  be  removed,  however,  has  been  tended 
with  cost  and  care,  and  is  needed  for  some  other 
unoccupied  place.  It  has  gained  considerable 
size,  and  the  question  arises— "How  can  it  be  re- 
moved with  certainty  of  success  ?*'  The  common 
mode  of  digging  about  them,  and  removing  by 
hand,  is  a  slow,  difficult  and  uncertain  one,  as  the 
earth  in  most  cases  falls  away  from  the  roots, 
leaving  them  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  and  injury 
in  conveying  it  to  its  place  of  destination. 

Where  a  trench  is  dug  about  a  tree,  and  the 
ball  of  earth  is  left  to  be  frozen,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger  of  injury  to  the  roots,  or  of  losing  the  tree  it- 
self. 

After  we  have  carefully  dug  about  a  tree,  we 
need  something  to  aid  us  in  lifting  it  from  its 
bed  and  in  transplanting  it  gently  to  the  hole  that 
is  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  be  placed  upon  a  cart, 
or  upon  a  drag,  and  keep  the  earth  attached  to 
the  roots  and  fibres  by  which  it  is  to  be  bus< 
tained — the  motion  to  get  it  upon  either  will 
usually  shake  it  all  off. 


The  little,  inexpensive  machine  figured  above, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  labor 
of  moving  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  us 
to  do  the  work  so  as  to  secure  the  life  of  the  tree. 

The  editor  of  the  Horticulturist ^  from  whom  we 
have  procured  this  cut,  says  *'it  illustrates  a  very 


convenient  contrivance  for  moving  large  trees. 
The  cut  almost  explains  itself.  The  truck  is 
backed  against  the  tree,  the  tongue  thrown  up 
against  the  body,  and  secured  by  stout  cords.  The 
earth  is  then  removed  from  around  the  roots,  the 
tongue  pulled  down  by  means  of  the  rope  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  a  team  hitched  fast,  and 
the  tree  removed  to  its  new  quarters.  The  truck 
is  placed  over  the  hole  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be 
planted,  the  tongue  thrown  up,  and  the  tree  is 
then  in  just  the  right  position  for  filling  in  the 
earth." 

Most  farmers  could  rig  up  one  of  these  ma- 
chines with  trifling  cost,  if,  indeed,  there  were 
any,  because  there  is  usually  an  old  pair  of  wheels 
and  a  cart  nib  that  can  be  spared  as  well  as  not. 
One  machine  would  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
whole  neighborhood,  and  would  undoubtedly  save 
in  time,  annually,  more  than  its  entire  cost. 

The  wheels  and  axletree  of  a  common  ox  cart 
would  answer  a  pretty  good  purpose  for  trees  of 
considerable  size,  by  lengthening  the  nib,  and  the 
forward  wheels  and  shafts  of  a  common  light 
wagon  might  be  made  to  answer  for  small  trees. 


Rules  for  Observing  the  Barometer. — 
The  following  rules  for  observing  the  barometer, 
taken  &om  Prof.  Silliman's  lectures,  may  aid  in 
making  the  use  of  this  instrument  more  clear  to 
many  of  our  readers : 

1.  The  sudden  fall  of  the  mercury  is  usually 
followed  by  high  winds  and  storms. 

2.  The  nsing  of  the  mercury  indicates  general- 
Iv  the  approach  of  fair  weather ;  the  falling  shows 
the  approach  of  foul. 

3.  In  sultry  weather  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
indicates  coming  thunder.  In  winter  a  rise  indi- 
cates frost.  In  frosty  weather  a  fall  indicates 
thaw ;  a  rise,  snow. 

4.  Whatever  change  of  weather  follows  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  barometer,  may  be  expected  to 
last  but  a  short  time. 

5.  When  the  barometer  alters  slowly,  a  long 
continuation  of  foul  weather  will  succeed  if  the 
column  falls,  or  of  fair  weather  if  the  column 
rises. 

6.  A  fluctuating  and  uncertain  state  of  the  ba- 
rometer indicates  changeable  weather. 


Milk  before  Calving. — Mr.  J.  E.  Hazelton, 
of  West  Newton,  has  a  heifer  two  years  old  last 
spring,  which  began  to  give  milk  about  two 
months  ago,  and  has  continued  to  yield  from  three 
to  four  quarts  per  day,  to  the  present  time,  Nov. 
10th,  when  she  dropped  her  first  calf,  which  is  in 
fair  condition,  and  likely  to  thrive.  The  heifer 
is  half-blood  Jersey,  and  was  raised  by  Judge 
French.  A  similar  instance  occurred  in  the  stock 
of  the  editor  of  this  paper,  in  which  case  the  calf 
was  dropped  about  four  months  after  the  heifer 
commenced  giving  milk. 
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For  the  New  Bn^land  Farmer, 
••BBMBDY  FOB  CHOKED    OATTLB." 

Me-  Editor  : — Under  this  heading  you  gave, 
by  request,  a  republished  article,  in  the  Farmer, 
^OT.  3d,  upon  the  removal  of  foreign  or  lodged 
bodies  in  the  gullet  of  animals,  viz. :  cattle. 

Your  instrument  has  for  its  recommendation 
that  of  being  cheap,  easily  made,  its  mode  of  use 
readily  understood,  and  of  sufficient  strength,  if 
the  power  is  applied,  to  overcome  almost  any  ob- 
struction, or  even  make  an  artificial  passage  in 
the  most  vulnerable  point. 

But  a  thought — ^the  thought— that  "a  common 
broom-handle"  is  rather  a  formidable  instrument 
to  use  in  cases  of  this  kind  unless  used  with  much 
precaution ;  and  though  the  illustrations  and  di 
rections  for  making  and  usin^  are  remarkably 
plain,  yet  with  only  this  caution^  '*then  gently 
press  the  stick,  or  probane,  down  the  throat,"  as 
not  being  quite  positively  cautious  enough  in 
these  dangerous  accidents  when  ''all  hands"  are 
80  liable  to  be  excited  unduly. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  unnecessary  excite- 
ment a  case  in  point  will  suffice. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  noble  ox  that  attempted 
to  eat  a  potato  while  at  work,  but  was  choked. 
The  owner  called  a  doctor  of  medicine  to  counsel, 
and  living  in  a  village,  there  were  enough  assist- 
ants. They  put  him  into  the  shoeing  slings,  and 
with  a  common  ox-goad  pushed  it  down,  or  at 
least  pushed  the  goad  down,  but  in  so  doing  lac- 
erated the  gullet,  as  it  afterwards  proved. 

From  the  choking,  the  means  used,  and  the  very 
violent  muscular  exertions  of  the  agonized  ox,  he 
died  in.  a  few  minutes  after,  while  they  were  pre- 
paring "to  tap."  I  did  not  see  him  till  the  ox- 
goad  had  done  its  work  of  mischief. 

Ought  it  not  then  to  be  emphatically  enjoined 
on  the  operator  to  gently  push  the  stick,  as  this 
accident  of  rupture  is  liable  to  occur  P 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  use  a  flexible  stick, 
if  the  emergency  demands  a  resort  to  this  mode 
of  relief,  when  a  bona  fide  probang  is  not  at  hand, 
as,  with  its  use,  the  liability  of  a  fatal  accident 
would  be  somewhat  less,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  abundantly  efficient  to  apply  as  much 
force  as  would  be  admissible  P 

Is  not  the  bulb  end  rather  large,  (2i  inches  in 
diameter,)  unless  it  is  for  large  cattle  P  The  dan- 
ger of  cattle  getting  choked  with  things  of  this 
size  is  quite  small,  if  any,  but  rather  with  pota- 
toes, or  the  like,  much  smaller. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  before  resorting  to  the 
probang,  to  pour  down  the  creature  a  half  pint  of 
oil  to  lubricate  the  passaj^e,  and  by  manipulations 
for  its  ejection,  or  injection,  quite  perseveringly, 
try  a  much  safer  mode  of  procedure  P 

In  good  old  "tater"  times,  it  was  not  a  very  un- 
common occurrence,  hereabouts,  for  cattle  to  get 
choked,  and  we  ruralists  could  almost  always  get 
the  offender  up  or  down — up,  was  preferred, — 
with  but  little  difficulty,  when  it  was  lodged  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  passage,  or  where  it  could  be 
felt  externally,  by  tying  the  creature  to  a  post  or 
stanchion,  by  the  horns,  and  having  one  fore  foot 
held  up  by  a  rope  or  strap  over  the  back,  and 
manipulations. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  called  rather  a  primitive 
mode  by  some,  but  it  has  been  all  efficient  in 
so  many  instances  where  probangs  and  veterinary 


surgeons  had  not  even  been  heard  of,  in  bygone 
days,  that,  with  the  oil  modification,  I  have  quite  a 
good  opinion  of  its  efficiency. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  and  any  light  or 
knowledge  upon  it  that  you  or  your  many  intelli- 
gent correspondents  can  emit  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer,  will  be  useful  to  others  in 
emergencies  of  this  kind. 

The  more  simple  and  efficient  ways  known  the 
the  better,  yet  it  is  not  intended  to  be  intimated 
that  the  probang  will  not  be  required  in  some  ob- 
stinate coses,  and  then  that  some  will  proye  fatal 
if  even  oesophagotomy  is  resorted  to  with  the  aid 
of  experienced  counsel,  which  is  unfortunately 
not  often  to  be  obtained  in  rural  districts  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

But  as  the  veterinary  art  is  justly  rect-Wng 
more  attention,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tnat  ere  long  tnc 
services  of  those  who  are  qualified  can  readily  be 
obtained  when  serious  accidents  happen  to  any 
of  our  domesticated  animals.       O.  W .  Tbub. 


THS  WELAIiTH  FVIQ  OOT. 

BT  HXnT  MOIVOBD. 

Not  hooMs  and  lots  In  a  principal  street. 
Not  rich  Holds  flowing  with  golden  wheat, 
Not  darlcsome  mines  deep  stored  with  gold, 
Not  piles  of  Ingots  In  ooflfers  old ; 
Not  these,  though  they  fill  so  manj  a  lot^ 
These  form  no  part  of  the  wealth  I've  got. 

I'm  poorer  to-day  than  a  year  ago, 
I  was  poorer  then  than  I  oared  to  know. 
The  ftitare  has  nothing  bat  struggle  and  care. 
For  the  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  wear- 
Yet  I  still  look  onward  and  mnrmur  not. 
For  I*m  very  rich  in  the  wealth  I've  got. 

I*Te  kind  ones  to  love  me,  rich  or  poor ; 
Pre  friends  whom  I  hold  with  a  friendship  sore ; 
I're  pleasares  and  duties,  day  by  day, 
And  work  for  each  hour  that  passes  away ; 
Vve  a  home  with  its  treasures— earth's  dearest  spot- 
Where  I  hoard,  like  a  miser,  the  wealth  Vre  got. 

I*Te  a  heart,  thank  God  I  that  loves  manMnii  • 
I've  a  spirit,  thank  God !  that  can  be  resigned : 
Pre  a  hope  to  finish  some  trifle  of  good 
Before  I  lie  down  for  the  grave -worm's  food ; 
I've  a  hopi  that  neither  stain  nor  blot, 
Will  ding,  when  Vm  gone,  to  the  wealth  Pve  got. 

I've  a  trust  in  the  Blaster  whose  tender  care 
Givetb  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  wear ; 
I've  a  firm,  stoat  heart,  that  heglveth  i&e. 
To  bear  whatever  my  fortune  may  be ; 
So  earth  can  be  never  a  sorrowAil  spot, 
While  kind  Heaven  leaves  me  the  wealth  I've  got. 


Fairs. — ^The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Farmer 
gives  a  table  of  entries  at  the  Annual  State  Fairs 
of  1860  and  1859,  from  which  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  falling  off  this  year  equal  to  25  per  cent, 
in  every  department.  He  also  says : — "We  hare 
looked  carefully  through  all  our  country  exchanges 
of  this  State  to  see  what  was  said  of  the  several 
county  fairs  that  have  been  held  this  fall,  and  find 
them  almost  without  exception  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  apathy  and  want  of  interest,  desolate 
halls,  empty  tables  and  dissatisfied  lookers-on." 
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Bar  the  New  England  Farmer. 
VJBNOB    FOSTS-^HOW  TO   SET  THEM. 

A  late  namb'er  of  the  Farmer  contains  an  in- 
quiry by  R.  H.  Davis,  in  regjard  to  setting  fence 
posts  in  land  that  heaves  with  the  frost  Being 
desirous,  some  years  ago,  to  erect  a  permanent 
dooryard  fence  on  similar  land,  I  addressed  the 
same  inquiry  to  the  Farmer^  to  which  several  re- 
plies were  published,  containing  directions,  most 
of  which  had  been  previously  tried,  and  found 
unsatisfactory.  These  plans  were  to  set  the  posts 
80  deep  thev  would  reach  below  the  frost,  or  dig 
large  post  holes,  and  fill  with  small  stones,  chip 
manure,  sand,  &c.,  or  securing  the  post  by  a  ten- 
on and  pin  to  a  horizontal  timber  laid  below  the 
frost. 

Now  all  of  these,  and  similar  methods,  will  fail 
of  securing  the  object  desired,  because  it  is  the 
presence  of  water  m  the  earth  that  causes  the 
post  to  rise  with  the  frost  As  the  earth  freezes, 
and  adheres  firmly  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 

Eost,  it  must  of  necessitv  heave  with  the  frost, 
owevcr  far  it  may  extend  below  the  frost,  and  of 
course  it  would,  with  the  same  facility,  be  drawn 
from  a  morticp.  In  the  case  of  setting  the  posts 
with  small  stones,  &c.,  the  spaces  between  the 
stones  will  soon  fill  from  the  surface  and  sur- 
rounding earth  with  water,  which,  freezing  to  the 
post  will  cause  it  to  heave,  and  leave  its  proper 
position.  In  soils  that  retain  but  little  water, 
posts  may  be  set  quite  securely  for  a  time  bv  fill- 
ing a  proper  space  around  the  post,  and  as  far  in 
depth  as  the  frost  extends,  witn  gravel  stones,  or 
reruse  tan  bark.    But  there  is  a  better  way. 

The  practical  adoption  of  the  plan  I  now  pro- 
pose may  look  formidable  and  expensive,  but  it 
will  prove  satisfactory,  permanent,  and  last  a  life- 
time. The  first  step,  as  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, is  to  draw  off  the  water.  To  do  this,  dig 
a  ditch  on  the  line  where  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a  fence,  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  or  be- 
low the  frost  Set  the  posts  in  this  ditch,  sa; 
eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  as  may  be  desired,  and  fil 
around  the  posts  and  the  whole  ditch  with  small 
stones.  It  IS  best  to  make  the  ditch  wider,  say 
three  feet,  where  the  posts  are  set,  and  jam  the 
stones  tight  around.  To  this  ditch  now  dig  a 
drain,  without  which  all  previous  labor  will  be 
vain,  laying  tile,  or  stones  at  the  bottom,  and  fill- 
ing above  with  earth,  and  the  work  is  done. 

Having  followed  this  plan  several  years  ago, 
with  entire  success,  1  confidently  recommend  it, 
as  the  best  way  to  set  posts  in  frosty  land.  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  where  the  land  is  so  sit- 
uated as  to  preclude  draining  as  low  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  posts,  so  there  shall  be  no  standing 
water  around  the  posts,  this  plan  will  be  imprac- 
ticable. 8.  o.  B. 
Essex,  VL,  Nov,,  1860. 


ripened ;  as  there  were  but  a  few  stalks,  we  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  The  seeds  fell,  and  new  sprouts 
came  up  and  ripened  also,  sufficiently  to  have 
been  lopped  before  the  frost  came;  two  crops 
could  be  easily  raised,  I  think." 


Southern  Illinois. — ^Mrs.  Frances  D.  Gage 
says  in  a  communication  to  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that 
*'Uie  seasons  are  so  long  in  Southern  Illinois  that 
I  am  sure  sweet  potatoes  planted  here  in  April, 
might  be  eaten  by  the  first  of  August  in  good 
seasons  ;  and  planted  the  first  of  July,  they  would 
ripen  in  October,  for  winter  use.  Some  broom  corn 
came  up  in  our  garden  in  the  middle  of  May,  and 


CONOOBD  FABMEB8'  OIiUB. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  series  for  the  sea- 
son of  this  association  took  place  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  the  subject  for  discussion  being  ^^FruUs, 
and  their  Ctdture."  It  being  the  turn  of  John 
B.  Moore,  Esq.,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  far- 
mers of  the  town,  to  prepare  an  Essay,  he  read 
the  following  on 

FRXTTTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Mr.  President: — The  subject  assigned  for 
discussion  this  evening  is  a  verv  interesting  one 
to  me,  but  has  so  wide  a  range  that  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  examine  it  in  detail,  but  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  Pear  and  Grape,  only. 

The  Pear  is  a  fruit  worthy  of  more  general  cul- 
tivation than  it  now  receives.  I  am  aware  of  the 
extensive  attempts  to  cultivate  it,  and  also  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  large  quantity  of  pear 
trees  planted  within  fifteen  years,  and  that  of 
these  nine-tenths  have  failed  from  bad  planting 
and  want  of  care. 

I  think  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  pears  can  be 
grown  successfuUv,  so  as  to  eoual  the  fruit  raised 
by  Cambridge  and  Brighton  cultivators — and  that 
is  by  high  cultivation.  The  pear  wants  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  not  too  wet  and  never  dry.  The  trees 
should  be  partially  sheltered,  so  as  not  to  suffer 
by  high  winds,  which  injure  the  young  and  ten- 
der shoots  early  in  the  season,  and  blow  off  the 
fruit  at  a  later  period.  The  pear  wants  in  the 
soil  a  plenty  of  manure,  and  also  bone  in  some 
form.  One  successful  cultivator  has  plowed  in 
heavy  dressingss  of  sheep's  feet  with  decided  ad- 
vantage, it  being  a  manure  that  will  last  for  years. 
The  common  dressing  applied  by  the  best  culti- 
vators is  about  eight  cords  to  the  acre  of  horse 
manure  in  a  green  state,  spread  on  in  the  fall  and 
forked  in  the  next  spring,  with  an  occasional 
dressing  of  ashes  and  Done.  By  this  high  man- 
uring, with  clean  cultivation,  and  without  raising 
any  crop  among  the  trees,  those  persons  have 
succeeded  in  raising  very  fine  fruit 

The  Cambridgeport  cultivators  have  their  trees 
mostly  on  the  quince  bottom,  planted  about  eight 
feet  apart,  and  trimmed  in  pyramid  shape.  After 
the  trees  become  established,  they  are  summer- 
trimmed  nearly  as  follows:  in  July,  shorten  the 
new  wood  one-naif  in  lensth,  and  pinch  back  the 
new  growth  the  rest  of  the  season ;  this  is  con- 
sidered the  best  way  of  pruning  the  pear  on  the 
quince,  by  many  intelligent  cultivators  |  on  the 
pear  root  they  are  allowed  to  extend  more  and  to 
grow  into  large  trees.  As  to  varieties,  probably 
no  two  persons  would  agree,  precisely  ;  some  va- 
rieties do  well  in  any  location,  for  instance,  the 
Bartlett — others  only  in  certain  soils,  as  the 
Beurrc  Bosc.  For  market  purposes,  not  only  qual- 
ity but  outward  appearance  becomes  necessary  to 
make  them  sell  well.  A  pear  with  a  handsome 
yellow  color,  or  yellow  witn  a  blush  on  one  side, 
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or  a  pear  covered  with  a  yellow  russet,  sells  the 
best ;  while  a  green-skinned  pear  is  not  so  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  and  does  not  sell  nearly 
as  well.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  the  differ- 
ence in  appearance  of  this  fruit  has  on  the  price, 
I  find  that  the  Belle  Lucrative,  one  of  the  finest 
pears  of  its  season,  sells  badly,  owing  to  its  green 
color,  while  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  a  third- 
rate  fruit  in  quality,  sells  readily  at  high  prices, 
owing  to  its  size  and  beauty. 

Most  persons  entering  upon  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  set  too  manv  varieties ;  they  will  suc- 
ceed much  better  by  planting  only  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds  of  well  established  reputation  in  the 
market,  varieties  that  will  grow  vigorously,  bear 
well,  and  the  fruit  of  large  size  and  handsome ;  if 
fall  pears,  kinds  that  will  keep  a  few  days  with- 
out rotting  at  the  core. 

NOW  AS  TO  THE  GRAPE. 

A  variety  of  the  grape  to  be  worthy  of  general 
cultivation  in  Massachusetts  should  possess  the 
following  qualities,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
make  it  come  up  to  what  should  be  our  standard 
of  excellence : 

First,  it  should  be  as  hardy  as  an  oak, — one 
the  wood  of  which  will  winter  without  any  kind  of 
protection ;  a  free  grower,  an  abundant  bearer, 
the  branches  large  and  with  good-sized  berries 
adhering  strongly  to  the  stem,  so  that  they  will 
not  easuy  drop  ^om  the  bunch,  ripening  early  in 
the  season,  and  not  subject  to  mildew  or  blight. 
Added  to  the  before-named  requisites,  the  fruit 
should  be  of  fine  quality,  as  good  as  the  varieties 
raised  under  glass,  if  possible.  We  have  varie- 
ties combining  all  these  requisites,  except  qualitv. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  no  hardy  grape  equal  in 
quality  to  the  varieties  raised  under  glass,  but 
still  we  have  varieties  of  fine  quality  that  are 
worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  and  I  think  no 
one  of  them  more  so  than  the  Concord.  Some  of 
our  horticulturists  are  raising  seedling  grapes, 
hoping  to  succeed  in  getting  a  better  variety  tnan 
we  now  have,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  get  from 
them  a  superior  variety  within  a  few  years. 

For  a  long  time  many  of  our  eminent  horticul- 
turists have  attempted  to  improve  our  wild  erape 
by  hybridization  with  foreign  varieties  which  are 
tender  in  our  climate,  hoping  to  get  a  variety 
combining  the  hardiness  of  the  wild  with  the  fine 
quality  or  the  foreign  grapes.  These  trials  have 
all  proved  failures.  Thev  either  prove  to  be  not 
hardy,  or  are  late,  or  subject  to  mildew  or  blight. 

Recently,  cultivators  began  to  raise  seedlings 
from  some  of  the  best  native  varieties,  and  have 
succeeded  better,  having  raised  some  pretty  good 

Sapes — among  them  the  Concord,  Northern 
uscadine,  Hartford  Prolific,  Diana  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  kinds  which  are  better  than  the  orig- 
inal sorts.  From  these  repeated  attempts  I  think 
we  may  look  for  new  and  better  varieties.  I  have 
seen  two  new  seedlings  raised  in  this  way  which  I 
think  are  better  than  any  of  the  above  varieties, 
particularly  as  table  grapes ;  they  were  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  Concord.  One  of  them  is  very  prom- 
ising, in  color  resembling  the  White  Nice,  with  a 
heavy  whitish  bloom,  berries  and  bunch  large, 
and  without  any  foxy  taate  whatever  j  flesh  rath- 
er firm,  qualitv  equal  or  nearly  so  to  the  foreign 
varieties.  I  have  examined  the  original  vine, 
which  is  now  growing  in  an  unfavorable  location, 


shaded  and  crowded  by  other  vines,  never  having 
had  anj  protection,  and  not  an  inch  of  the  wood 
has  winter-killed,  nor  is  there  any  mildew  or 
blight,  while  near  by  this  were  other  vines  cov- 
ered with  mildew. 

The  question  that  has  often  presented  itself  to 
my  mind  is  this :  Is  it  an  object  to  enter  into  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  the  market  ?  Good  judges 
estimate  that  an  acre  of  Concord  grape  vines,  set 
eight  feet  apart,  or  four  to  the  square  rod,  being 
640  to  the  acre,  will  produce,  the  fourth  year  a£ 
ter  planting,  twenty  lbs.  of  fruit  to  each  vine, 
whicn  would  be  12,800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  which 
would  probably  be  worth  10  cts.  a  lb.,  amountin||; 
to  $1,280  per  acre ;  deduct  one-half,  and  still  it 
would  leave  $640,  which  would  pay  largely  for 
the  cultivation  and  capital  investea. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making,  persons 
are  willing  to  contract  for  lai'ge  quantities  of  the 
Concord,  at  five  cts.  a  lb.  Of  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing and  general  cultivation,  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
much,  and  will  only  add,  that  the  grape  is  not 
very  particular  as  to  sod,  if  not  too  wet.  Any 
soil  sufficientlv  rich  to  bear  fifty  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre  will  be  rich  enough  for' the  grape. 

The  location  I  regard  as  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  soil ;  and  I  mean,  by  location,  a  situa- 
tion where  the  vines  will  escape  the  late  spring 
frosts,  which  are  much  more  destructive  than  the 
frosts  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

There  has  always  been  a  large  demand  for  good 
table  grapes ;  that  demand  has  increased  very 
much  witnin  a  few  years,  and  is  not  one-quarter 
supplied  now.  The  drawback  to  raising  them  has 
been  the  want  of  a  good  variety,  that  will  ripen 
early  in  the  season  ;  but  with  some  of  the  newly 
introduced  kinds  this  is  somewhat  obviated.  The 
prices  at  which  hot-house  grapes  now  sell,  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  except  as  a  luxury.  What  we  want  is  a 
hardy  grape,  equal  in  quality,  if  possible,  to  the 
foreign,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, at  a  low  price,  and  so  abundantly  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  When  we  find  such 
a  variety,  whoever  in  old  Middlesex  enters  into 
its  cultivation  will  reap  an  abundant  reward  for 
his  labor.  The  new  secaling  that  I  have  described 
comes  nearer  to  this  want  than  any  grape  that  I 
know. 

Of  the  manner  of  pruning,  I  will  merely  say 
that  I  have  tried  the  various  methods  jdescribed 
in  the  books,  and  much  prefer  what  is  called  spur 
pruning. 

There  are  many  farmers,  and  other  cultivators, 
who  think  that  a  wild  vine,  taken  from  the  woods, 
or  some  location  where  it  has  been  uncultivated, 
and  put  into  a  garden  under  good  cultivation,  will 
immediately  come  up  to  the  Concord,  Isabella  or 
Catawba,  in  size  and  quality,  which  is  erroneous. 

The  size  and  productiveness  will  be  somewhat 
increased,  but  not  the  quality ;  or  if  the  quality 
is  affected,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  A  gen- 
tleman living  within  ten  miles  of  Concord,  called 
my  attention  to  a  variety  of  grape  exhibited  by 
him,  and  grown  on  his  farm,  as  something  supe- 
rior to  any  other  grape,  and  remarked  to  me  that 
there  was  *^no  grape  equal  to  his,  which  grew  away 
down  in  the  comer  of  the  wall."  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  on  grapes,  it  was  remark- 
able only  in  one  way,  and  that  was  for  its  ex- 
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tremely  bad  qualities.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting him  a  few  Concords  and  Dianas,  ana  he 
became  satisfied  that  his  was  really  no  great 
thing  after  all ! 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
BNTOMOLOGICAIb 

Mb.  Editob: — Some  time  since  I  sent  you 
specimens  of  an  insect  new  to  me,  or  at  least  rare 
heretofore  in  this  re^on.  As  no  description  of 
them  has  appeared  in  the  Farmer,  I  venture  to 
send  you  this,  hoping  that  from  it  some  profes- 
sional entomologist  will  be  able  to  tell  what  they 
are. 

Length  to  tip  of  abdomen  0.25,  to  tip  of  wings 
0.40  long.  Antenns,  black,  hairy,  erect,  four 
jointed,  0.50  long.  Head,  small,  brownish-black ; 
eyes, small,  brown;  thorax, brownish-black,  slight- 
ly hairy,  0. 10  long ;  win^s  four»  hairless ;  fore  wings 
brownish-black,  purnhsh  in  sun,  transparent ; 
veins  at  base,  whitish,  black  at  tip  ;  conrormmg 
to  abdomen,  to  tip  of  same,  concealing  hind  wings ; 
then  erect,  tlie  under  sides  touching,  0.30  long ; 
hind  wings  white,  veins  black,  0.15  long;  l^s, 
six,  three  jointed,  hairy,  brown ;  tip,  with  a  single 
stout  claw,  0.25  lon^  ;  abdomen,  conical,  black, 
somewhat  hairy,  encircled  by  eight  pale  yellow 
bands  from  thorax  to  tip  of  abdomen.  Found 
mainly  upon  the  trunk  and  large  limbs  of  many 
kinds  of  trees ;  only  seen  this  year  between  Aug. 
8th  and  26th ;  then  very  numerous,  coming  and 
disappearing  almost  at  the  times  named. 

Are  they  a  new  enemy  added  to  the  already 
frightful  list,  or  are  they  useful  P  s.  A.  N. 

Georgetown^  Mass. 

Remabks. — We  received  the  insects  sent  by 
<*S.  A.  N.,"  and  some  of  the  same  from  one  or 
two  other  sources.  They  were  quite  numerous 
upon  our  apple  trees,  clustering  close  together, 
and  upon  approaching,  or  touching  them,  would 
rapidly  diverge  in  every  direction  like  the  rays  of 
a  star,  and  in  a  few  moments  return  and  cover  a 
spot  not  larger  over  than  half  a  dollar.  We  wish 
to  inform  our  obliging  correspondent  that  we  have 
made  repeated  application  to  such  entomologists 
as  we  have  access  to,  in  order  to  learn  the  name 
and  habits  of  the  insects  he  sent  us,  but  as  yet 
without  success. 

Rhubabb  Wine. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  who  attended  the  State  Fair  of 
Wisconsin,  says,  the  several  specimens  of  pie-plant 
wine  which  we  tasted  were  really  ddicious,  whole- 
some, and  much  better  than  any  <*boughten"  wine 
we  get— even  surpassing  the  best  currant  wine. 


AoBiGULTUBAL  Repobts  OF  Califobnu.— -The 
Editor  of  the  Cal\f<yrnia  Farmer  complains  round- 
ly of  this  State  publication.  <*The  presswork  is 
miserable,  and  when  we  come  to,  examine  the 
matter,  we  find  it  worse.  The  work  abounds  in 
errors,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  any  printer,  proof- 
reader, or  editor,"  &c.,  &c. 


Far  the  New  Bmgland  Farmer, 

fzjOWino  wiTHOtrr  ooxtsbnt. 

Mb.  Editob  : — One  of  the  most  important  pe- 
titions for  legislative  action  before  the  last  Gen- 
eral Court,  it  seems  to  me,  was  that  in  relation  to 
the  flowing  of  the  Concord  and  Sudbury  river 
meadows.  The  whole  course  of  action  upon  this 
matter,  and  the  final  disposition  of  it,  was  looked 
upon  with  deepest  interest  by  many  persons  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  petitioners,  who 
are  subject,  like  them,  to  similar  or  even  greater 
evils,  from  a  like  cause,  and  equally  anxious  for 
some  enactment  by  which  property  so  exposed 
may  be  preserved  from  ruin. 

Now,  as  no  final  action  upon  the  matter  was 
had  before  the  adioumment  ot  the  Court,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  call  a  public  meeting,  at  some  con- 
venient place,  of  all  persons  throughout  the  State, 
whose  lands  are  affected  by  flowing,  as  are  those 
on  the  Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  and  concert  of  action  with 
reference  to  some  measures  for  general  protection 
and  benefit  P 

The  existing  law,  giving  to  mill  owners  the 
right  to  flow  any  lands,  under  certain  conditions, 
is,  I  believe,  a  part  of  the  old  Colonial  law  of 
Massachusetts,  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of 
saw  and  grist  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  settle- 
ments, at  a  time  when  such  conveniences  were  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  could  never  have  been 
intended  to  empower  the  immense  manufacturing 
corporations  or  the  present  day  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  privilege  which  is  manifestly  ruinous 
to  the  property  of  so  many  farmers  and  land  own- 
ers in  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  ^rant  of  such  a  privilege 
would  become  so  detrimental,  as  it  is  now  known 
and  acknowledged  to  be,  to  the  public  health, 
where  large  bodies  of  meadow  lana  are  annually 
flowed  in  this  way.  ^ 

We  have  the  testimony  of  medical  men  to  facta 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  are  of  serious 
importanee  to  the  public.  And  we  have  been  told 
by  counsellors  of  the  highest  authority,  that  the 
existing  law  in  this  Commonwealth,  in  relation  to 
the  flowing  of  lands  by  mill  owners,  is  essentially 
different  from  that  in  almost  every  other  State, 
and  much  less  favorable  to  land  owners. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  should  be  glad, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  and  others  interested  in  the 
subject,  would  consider  my  suggestions,  and  if  it 
is  tnought  advisable,  that  a  public  meeting  be 
called  as  early  as  possible,  before  the  approaching 
session  of  the  General  Court.  Nobfolk. 

Nov.  12,  1860. 


Remabks. — We  are  glad  to  receive  and  publish 
this  communication,  and  to  learn  that  the  Norfolk 
county  people  are  looking  to  their  true  interests 
in  this  important  matter.  "Middlesex,"  we  do 
not  doubt,  will  respond  to  a  call  by  "Norfolk,"  to 
hold  a  public  discussion  of  this  matter.  Now  ia 
the  time,  while  the  weather  is  favorable,  to  bring 
out  a  large  collection — and  the  time  to  prepare 
matters  for  the  coming  Legislature.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Concord  river  valley,  and  those  of  Nor- 
folk county,  have  already  spoken,  and  those  of 
other  localities,  we  know,  are  preparing  to  do  the 
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same.  The  curse  of  flowing  a  man's  land  without 
his  consent,  rests  heavily  upon  many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts.  That  curse  must  he  re- 
moved, and  we  earnestly  hope  that  every  farmer 
in  the  State,  at  least,  will'^elp  on  the  good  work. 
Let  us  hear  from  Norfolk  soon,  and  give  notice 
of  a  public  meeting. 

For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 
BXPIiAITATIOirB  ABOUT  SHUraUSTQ. 

Me.  Editob  :— Your  correspondent  wishes  mo 
to  be  more  explicit  as  to  my  mode  of  shingling. 
I  will  try. 

After  laying  the  first  course,  I  line  with  red 
chalk.  Then  I  whitewash  down  to  the  line,  or  a 
little  lower.  I  do  not  intend  to  put  a  nail  more 
than  one  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  shingle.  If 
the  shingle  is  more  than  four  inches  wide,  I  put 
two  nails  in  it  and  I  do  not  intend  to  drive  the 
nails  down  so  as  to  sink  the  heads.  I  do  not  care 
bow  the  nails  are  placed  if  more,  than  one  is  used, 
whether  one  above  the  other,  or  side  by  side;  but 
if  side  by  side,  not  more  than  two  inches  apart.  If 
the  roof  is  boarded  up  and  down,  be  sure  that  both 
nails— if  you  put  in  two — are  driven  into  the  same 
board.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with  the  snow 
blowing  in  through  the  roof,  although  I  lay  the 
roof  as  open  as  I  can,  and  have  good  nailing  for 
the  shingles.  After  I  have  shingled  I  whitewash 
the  whole  roof. 

My  object  in  putting  the  nails  near  the  middle 
of  the  shingle  is,  if  the  shingle  is  dry  to  keep  it 
from  huffing,  and  if  the  shingle  is  wet  or  green, 
to  keep  it  from  splitting.  I  am  speaking  of  wide 
shingles.  My  object  in  not  driving  the  nail  (juite 
down  is,  to  hold  up  the  butt  of  the  next  shingle 
so  that  there  will  be  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

If  we  were  to  sow  a  coat  of  slaked  lime  or  fine 
salt,  or  both,  over  the  roofs  of  our  bulidings  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the 
time  the  shingles  would  last.  I  like  to  have  my 
whitewash  made  with  brine,  or  salt  put  into  it 

Your  correspondent  proposes  to  run  a  straight 
edge.  I  have  tried  that,  but  you  do  not  see  as 
readily  whether  vou  are  breakmg  joints  well  with 
it,  as  you  do  witn  a  line. 

ASHES  ABOUT  TOUNO  APPLE  TBEES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  ashes  around  young  ap- 
ple trees  exposed  to  mice  in  the  winter.  About  a 
half  a  shovel  full  piled  up  around  the  body  of  a 
tree  has  always  been  a  sure  preventive  to  mice 
girdling  them  even  when  set  by  the  side  of  a 
wall.  Ed.  Emebson. 

IloUis,  N.  E.,  Not.  12,  1860. 


Agricultural  Implements.— The  Country 
Oentleman  notices  the  fact  that  the  official  tables 
of  our  exports  published  at  Washington,  throw 
no  light  upon  the  value  of  agricultural  implements 
sold  to  other  countries ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
■eem,  while  they  descend  to  such  items  as  'print- 
ing presses,"  ««candle8,"  and  "combs,"— plows, 
horse-powers  and  hoes  are  left  in  the  heterogene- 
ous mass  of  "manufactures  of  iron,"  or  "manu- 
flftctures  of  wood." 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
SITQAB  AlTD  BUOtKB^J/LAJCOXQ, 

I  have  a  camp  on  a  side  hill,  30  by  40  feet, 
with  a  wall  on  one  side  about  12  feet  high.  A 
cement  cistern  is  situated  in  the  bank  above  the 
camp  by  which  the  road  passes.  I  have  two  haul- 
ers, or  tubs,  holding  twenty-five  16  quart  pails 
full  each,  with  an  India-rubber  hose,  one  and 
three-fourths  inches  in  diameter,  connected  with 
each  hauler  by  a  cast  iron  tube,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. While  gathering,  I  hook  the  other  end  on 
top  of  the  hauler.  I  drive  by  the  side  of  the  cis- 
tern and  let  down  the  hose  and  the  haulers  are 
soon  emptied  through  a  strainer  into  the  cistern. 
A  one-inch  lead  pipe  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  through  the  wall,  over  the  top  of  a  caul- 
dron kettle,  with  a  faucet  to  draw  sap  out  when 
needed,  and  also  for  filling.  There  is  also  a  self- 
acting  faucet  of  my  own  contrivance,  which  keeps 
the  kettle  just  so  foil.  There  are  three  arches, 
with  four  pans,  all  passing  around  the  cauldron 
to  one  chimney.  The  cauldron  sets  so  as  to  have 
the  sap  12  inches  higher  than  the  sap  in  the  pans. 

I  use  a  syphon  made  of  half-inch  pipe,  running 
from  the  cauldron  to  each  pan,  with  the  same 
self-acting  faucet  attached  to  each,  that  keeps  tho 
pans  at  the  desired  height  all  the  time  while  boil- 
ing. After  heating  in  the  cauldron,  I  use  the  gal- 
vanized pans  to  syrup  down  and  sugar  off  in.  I 
have  a  crane  to  whicn  is  attached  an  apparatus 
for  raising  the  pans  on  a  level,  so  that  I  can  easi- 
ly take  off  the  syrup  without  putting  out  the  fire. 
But  the  greatest  advantage  is  in  sugaring  off.^ 

I  usually  sugar  about  sixty  pounds  at  a  time. 
When  I  first  put  in  my  syrup  I  build  a  good  fire 
which  will  not  need  replenishing.  As  the  sugar 
advances  from  one  stage  to  another,  I  commence 
raising  the  pans  from  the  arch,  say  four  inches, 
then  twelve  inches  or  twenty-four  inches,  accord- 
ing to  the  fire,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  burning, 
for  a  cool  breeze  of  air  will  pass  freely  under  the 
pan.  I  can  then  swing  it  off  and  let  it  down  on 
to  the  floor,  where  I  use  a  tray  2  feet  by  6  feet, 
and  a  new  hoe  for  stirring.  My  sugar  land  is 
mostly  level,  and  I  tap  1100  trees.  I  should  pre- 
fer galvanized  pans,  2  feet  2  inches  by  5  feet  10 
inches,  in  one  sheet. 

If  any  one  wishes  for  more  information  I  will 
freely  j^ive  it. 

MOWING  MACHINES,  ETC. 

I  bought  one  of  Ketchum's  mowers,  the  past 
season,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  it  I  shall  fix. 
it  so  as  to  cut  my  grain  next  year.  I  use  a  one- 
horse  power  for  tnreshing,  also  a  circular  saw,  and 
I  attached  last  June,  what  is  called  the  lazy  man's 
saw,  on  a  new  plan.  It  runs  on  a  level  and  works 
well.  It  also  runs  a  grater  for  making  cider.  I 
grate  from  ten  barrels  to  fifteen  barrels  per  hour. 
Also,  I  lead  my  horse  in  and  wash  every  week.  I 
can  do  a  common  washing  for  fk^Q  or  six  persons 
in  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes ;  I  do  not  mean 
boiling  and  rinsing.  It  does  not  wear  the  clothes, 
though  wristbands  and  collars  need  some  rubbing. 
I  am  one  for  improvements. 

Sutton^  Vt,  JNov.f  1860.        Erastus  Way. 


Large  Cheese. — A  cheese  weighing  1,620  Iba. 
was  exhibited  at  the  Wisconsin  State  fair. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
THE  BIBBS    OF  JSHSSW  BNGLANB— No.   7. 
OWLS. 

American  Barn  Owl— Cinereous  Owl—Barred  Owl— Long-Eared 
Owl— Short-Eared  Owl. 

The  American  Barn  Owl,  (Strix  Americana, 
Aud.,)  is  found  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  is  seen  as  far  north  as  the  44th^  degree  of 
latitude,  but,  according  to  DeKay,  is  more  par- 
ticularly a  southern  species,  and  is  observed  to  be 
quite  common  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is 
resident.  It  so  closely  resemblel  the  Bam  Uwl 
of  Euroije,  (Strix  flammea,)  that  it  was  former- 
ly described  as  identical  with  it,  and  accordingly 
tne  history  of  both  species  was  blended  together. 
Its  favorite  food  is  meadow  mice,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  swallowing  them  nearly  whole,  and 
afterwards  expelling  by  the  mouth,  m  small,  dry 
balls,  the  hair,  bones,  and  the  other  indigestible 

Portions ;  this  practice  prevailing  throughout  the 
Iwl  tribe.  The  favorite  places  of  resort  of  this 
Owl  are  hollow  trees,  in  which  it  doubtless  breeds ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  found  reposing  in  old  barns ; 
hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  its  name.  lis 
European  congener  is  famed  for  making  old  ru- 
ined castles,  towers  and  churches  its  favorite 
haunts,  from  whence  its  savage  cries  at  night  give, 
to  many  minds,  a  cast  of  supernatural  horror  to 
those  venerable,  decaying  piles  of  antiquity. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  fifteen  inches ; 
breadth  of  wings,  three  feet,  eieht  inches ;  the 
disk  of  radiating  feathers  arouna  the  eyes  is  re- 
markably concave  and  extended,  rendering  the 
physiognomy  of  this  bird  more  remarkable  than 
that  of  any  other  night-bird  ;  whole  upper  parts 
bright  tawny  yellow,  variegated  with  oblong  spots 
of  white,  and  finely  sprinkled  with  whitish  and 

Eale  purple ;  lower  parts  white,  interspersed  with 
lackish  spots. 

The  Great  Grey  Owl,  or  Cinereous  Owl, 
{Si/mium  cinereumy  Aud.,)  though  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  Owls,  is  but 
little  known  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  chiefly 
residing  in  Labrador,  and  around  Hudson's  Bay, 
occasionally  retiring  southward  in  the  severe 
weather  of  winter,  visiting  us  at  rare  intervals, 
but  is  probably  more  common  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England.  Only  one  or  two  instan- 
ces are  recorded  of  its  having  been  taken  in  this 
State.  It  is  described  as  common  in  the  deso- 
late northern  regions  of  the  eastern  continent. 

It  constructs  its  nest  in  the  tallest  trees,  usual- 
ly selecting  evergreens.  This  Owl  is  thirty  inch- 
es in  length,  and  four  feet  in  alar  extent ;  color, 
grayish-brown,  variegated  with  yayish-white  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  with  yellowish- white  below. 
Like  all  the  species  of  Owls  yet  described,  it  is 
destitute  of  ear-tufts,  or  **homs" 

The  Barred  Owl,  {Symium  nebulosum^  Aud.,) 
the  American  representative  of  the  Tavmy  Owl 
of  Europe,  {Strix  striduZa,  Linn.,)  is  described  as 
one  of  our  most  common  species  by  Wilson  and 
Audubon,  being  found  abundantly  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Louisiana, 
according  to  Audubon,  and  generally  seems  to 
be  more  common  in  the  Southern  States  than 
elsewhere,  though  resident  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  seen  quite  far  to  the  north, 
and  is  said  to  be  rarely  met  with  in  Northern 
Europe.    It  prefers  the  solitude  of  dense  forests, 


breeding  in  trees,  and  laying  white,  globular  eggs. 
"Its  power  of  sight  dunng  the  day,"  says  Audu- 
bon, "seems  to  be  rather  of  an  equivocal  charac- 
ter, as  I  once  saw  one  alight  on  the  back  of  a 
cow,  which  it  left  so^uddenly  afterwards,  when 
the  cow  moved,  as  to  /(prove  to  me  that  it  had 
mistaken  the  object  omwhich  it  had  perched  for 
something  else ;"  yet  thcWme  ornithologist  speaks 
of  having  seen  them  fly  more  than  two  miles, 
from  one  piece  of  woods  to  another,  in  broad  day- 
light. The  whole  of  Mr.  Audubon's  account  of 
this  Owl  is  very  interesting,  and  I  transcribe  a 
single  passage.  "How  often,"  says  he,  "when 
snugly  settled  under  the  boughs  of  my  temporary 
encampment,  and  preparing  to  roast  a  venison 
steak,  or  the  body  of  a  squirrel,  on  a  wooden  spit, 
have  I  been  saluted  with  the  exulting  bursts  of 
this  nightly  disturber  of  the  peace,  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  him,  would  have  prevailed  around 
me,  as  well  as  in  my  lonely  retreat !  How  often 
have  I  seen  this  nocturnal  marauder  alight  within 
a  few  yards  of  me,  exposing  his  whole  body  to 
the  glare  of  my  fire,  and  eye  me  in  such  a  curi- 
ous manner,  that,  had  it  been  reasonable  to  do  so, 
I  would  j^ladly  have  invited  him  to  walk  in,  and 
join  me  m  my  repast,  that  I  might  have  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  forming  a  better  acquaintance 
with  him.  The  liveliness  of  his  motions,  joined 
to  their  oddness,  have  often  made  me  think  that 
his  society  would  be  at  least  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  many  of  the  buffoons  we  meet  with  in  the 
world.  But  as  such  opportunities  of  forming  an 
acquaintance  have  not  existed,  be  content,  kind 
reader,  with  the  imperfect  information  which  I 
can  give  you  of  the  habits  of  this  Sancho  Panza 
of  our  woods." 

This  is  an  extremely  noisy  species,  uttering  its 
cries  from  all  parts  of  the  woods  at  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  in  lowering  weather  becomes  ex- 
tremely vociferous,  even  in  the  day-time,  and  in 
the  evening  they  respond  to  each  other  in  tones 
so  strange,  that  one  might  suppose  some  extraor- 
dinary fete  about  to  take  place  among  them  ;  and 
their  gesticulations  when  approached,  are  of  a  re- 
markable and  very  ludicrous  nature.  If  shot  at 
and  missed,  it  utters  its  cry  of  whah-whah-whah, 
with  much  pomposity.  Though  the  usual  food  of 
this  bird  is  mice  and  small  game,  it  sometimes 
attacks  young  rabbits,  partridges  and  poultry. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
males  and  females  of  this  species,  the  male  gen- 
erally measuring  sixteen  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  thirty-eight  inches  in  extent ;  the  fe- 
male twenty-two  inches  in  length  and  four  feet  in 
extent.  Upper  parts,  pale  brown,  barred  with 
transverse  spots  of  white,  and  on  the  wings  with 
dark  brown  and  white ;  breast,  barred  with  trans- 
verse rows  of  brown  and  white  dots ;  belly,  yel- 
lowish, streaked  longitudinally  with  long  stripes 
of  brown,  without  ear-tufts. 

The  Long  Eared  Owl  {Oius  vulgaris,  Flem.,) 
observes  Nuttall,  "like  several  others  of  this  ge- 
nus {Strix  of  Linn.,)  appears  to  be  almost  a  den- 
izen of  the  world,  being  found  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  West  Indies,  throughout  Europe,  in  Afri- 
ca, northern  Asia,  and  probably  China,  in  all 
which  countries  it  appears  to  be  resident ;  but 
seems  to  be  very  abundant  in  certain  places  in 
winter,  following  rats  and  mice  to  their  retreats 
in  or  near  houses  and  bams.  They  commonly 
lodge  in  ruined  buildings,  the  caverns  of  rocks, 
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or  in  hollow  trees."  They  are  known  to  breed, 
however,  in  the  tops  of  trees,  often  in  the  desert- 
ed nest  of  some  other  bird.  It  lays  four  eggs, 
nearly  round  in  form,  and  pure  white.  This  Owl 
is  frequently  seen  abroad  by  day,  but  has  nothing 
remarkable  in  its  voice  or  habits. 

This  species  is  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  three  feet  two  inches  in  extent;  ear-tufts 
large,  of  six  graduated  feathers,  black,  edged  with 
rusty  yellow ;  upper  parts,  dark  brown,  sprinkled 
and  spotted  with  wnite,  pale,  ferruginous,  and 
dusky;  throat  and  breast,  clouded  with  rusty 
cream,  and  black  and  white ;  belly,  beautifully 
streaked  with  large  arrow-heads  of  black.  A  fine 
specimen  of  this  beautiful  Owl  was  taken  a  few 
days  since  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Short  Eared  Owl  {Otus  hrachyoius, 
Cuv.,)  is  another  species  common  to  both  conti- 
nents. It  is  occasionally  seen  in  England;  is 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  Labrador,  and  Sir  W. 
Jardine  speaks  of  having  received  specimens  from 
Canton,  in  China.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  coming 
to  us  from  the  north  in  November,  and  leaving 
us  again  in  April  for  its  northern  breeding  places. 
It  feeds  upon  mice  and  other  small  game,  silently 
watching  tor  its  appearance  from  some  convenient 
perch,  instead  of  bunting  for  it  on  the  wing,  as  do 
most  of  the  Owls.  Wilson  has  the  following  ob- 
servations concerning  it.  **It  flies  frequently  by 
day,  and  particularly  in  dark,  cloudy  weather, 
takes  short  flights ;  and,  when  sitting  and  looking 
sharply  around,  erects  the  two  slight  feathers  that 
constitute  its  horns,  which  are  at  such  times  very 
noticeable,  but,  otherwise,  not  perceiveable.  No 
person,  upon  slightly  examining  this  bird  after  be- 
ing shot,  would  suspect  it  to  be  furnished  with 
horns ;  nor  are  they  discovered  but  by  a  careful 
search,  or  previous  observation  on  the  living 
bird."  In  England  it  is  known  as  the  Woodcock 
Owl,  from  its  appearing  at  the  same  time  with 
that  bird ;  but  in  the  extreme  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  it  is  known  to  breed.  Jardine  de- 
scribes the  nest  as  placed  on  the  ground,  among 
the  heath ;  the  bottom  of  the  nest  scraped  until 
the  bare  earth  appeared,  on  which  the  eggs  were 
placed,  flve  in  number,  without  any  lining  or  oth- 
er accessory  covering. 

The  length  of  this  Owl  is  fifteen  inches,  breadth 
of  winff  three  feet  four  inches,  general  color 
above,  dark  brown,  broadly  skirted  with  pale  yel- 
lowish brown ;  beneath,  yellowish,  streaked  with 
dark  brown  ;  tail  long,  rounded,  crossed  by  alter- 
nate bars  of  dark  brown  and  yellow  ochre,  and 
tipped  with  white.  j.  A.  A. 


Crops  in  Illinois. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Prairie  Fanner,  at  Fair  Haven,  Carroll  Co.,  writes 
that  the  threshing  machines  are  disappointing  the 
people  this  year  just  as  much  as  they  did  last,  but 
in  a  different  way.  Then  every  one  expected  more 
than  he  got ;  now  every  one  gets  more  than  he 
expects.  People  who  expected  20  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  get  25  ;  those  who  expected  25, 
get  30.  A  part  of  ours  has  been  threshed,  and 
yielded  33  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  we  had 
17  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  year  previous  but  6 ! 
and  ours  was  a  pretty  fair  average  (I  think)  of  this 
part  of  the  country. . 


OIDBR— HOW  TO  FSJ&VJONT  ACIDIT7. 

Levi  Bartlett,  in  the  Country  Oentleman,  de- 
scribes the  stumming  process  (burning  the  cider 
with  burning  brimstone,)  which  he  says  he  prac- 
ticed many  years  ago  with  perfect  success,  there- 
by having  cider  which  would  exhilarate  but  not 
fuddle,  nor  produce  headache : 

There  are  three  stages  of  fermentation  to  which 
cider  is  subject,  viz.:  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and 
the  putrefactive.  When  cider  has  passed  through 
the  vinous  fermentation,  if  left  unchecked  it  soon 
runs  into  acetous,  and  from  this  it  soon  passes 
into  the  putrescent  fermentation,  becoming  ropy 
and  worthless.  Most  of  the  cider  put  up  by  far- 
mers passes  into  the  second  or  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, becoming  more  or  less  sour  and  inebriating, 
and  when  drank,  by  many  persons,  producing  a 
flushed  face  and  headache,  and  what  is  worse,  pro- 
ducing crossness^nd  ill  temper  in  many  of  those 
that  use  it  as  a  common  beverage,  and  guzzle  it 
down  in  large  quantities.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  convert  all  such  cider  into  vinegar.  This 
making  of  a  man  into  a  cider  cask  is  poor  busi- 
ness. 

If  new  cider  is  fermented  in  an  open  cask,  after 
a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  depending  upon  cir- 
cumstances, all  the  heavier  portions  of  extraneous 
matter,  pomace,  &c.,  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  the  lighter  flocculent  matter  will 
rise  to  the  surface,  forming  a  spongy,  brown 
crust.  Just  as  soon  as  the  vinous  fermentation 
has  ended,  cracks  or  fissures  will  appear  in  the 
crust,  and  small  white  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
will  fill  the  fissures  of  the  crust.  The  liquor  at 
this  precise  time  is  clear  and  bright.  The  grand 
secret  of  having  a  cider  equal  to  pure  wine,  is  to 
check  the  fermentation.  If  the  cider  is  left  to  it- 
self, the  acetous  fermentation  follows — the  sed- 
entary matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask  rises,  and 
the  liquid  becomes  muddy — this,  acting  as  yeast, 
produces  a  second  and  more  violent  fermentation, 
resulting  in  hard  cider. 

When  the  white  bubbles  begin  to  appear  the 
crust  should  be  removed,  and  the  liquid  drawn  off 
without  disturbing  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask.  Pour  two  or  three  pailsful  of  the  liquor 
into  a  clean,  strong,  tight  barrel ;  then  fumigate 
— that  is,  have  prepared  a  long  tapering  bung 
with  a  looped  wire  inserted  in  the  smaller  end  of 
it ;  in  the  lower  end  of  the  loop  fix  strips  of  cot- 
ton or  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  to 
form  a  good  sized  match,  light  it,  and  tnrust  it 
into  the  bung-hole  of  the  barrel ;  the  match  will 
bum  till  the  oxygen  in  the  barrel  is  used  up ; 
then  withdraw  the  match,  put  in  a  common  bung, 
and  tip  the  cask  in  ''double  quick  time,''  to  the 
right  and  left,  so  as  to  mix,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
liquor  and  gas  in  the  barrel ;  then  fill  it  ftill,  put 
in  a  tight-fitting  bung,  place  it  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  there  will  be  a 
barrel  of  apple  juice  that  ''temperance"  ladies  and 
children  can  partake  of  without  "a  blush  or  a 
scowl." 

Hound  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature ; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  gold 
and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the 
better,  but  it  debaseth  it. 
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80IBK03S  IS  KINO. 

We  are  often  told,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  the  good  Republicans  of  the  North 
and  their  electors,  that  the  South  will  not  sell  us 
her  cotton  if  Mr.  Lincoln  goes  into  the  Presiden- 
tial chair,  and  if  they  cannot  have  their  way  anoth- 
er four  years ;  and  moreover,  that  they  will  dis- 
solve the  Union,  fancying  that  that  will  punish  us 
worse  even  than  cutting  us  off  from  theur  cotton. 

But  there  is  a  material  interest  at  present  com- 
ing into  existence,  which  providentially  will  make 
us  quite  independent,  comparatively  speaking,  of 
the  cotton  crops  of  the  Southern  States.  South- 
ern politicians  declare  cotton  to  be  king  $  and  as 
they  grow  cotton,  they  fancy  themselves  the  dic- 
tators of  Northern  interests,  which  they  know  are 
largely  connected  with  manufactures.  But  Sci- 
ence 18  king — not  cotton  nor  (as  Broderick  on  one 
occasion  boldly  responded  to  one  of  those  haugh- 
tv  Southern  gentlemen)  gold.  Science  and  art  are 
tne  sovereign  rulers  of  our  national  greatness  and 
commercial  prosperity. 

The  cotton  gin  has  made  the  South  rich,  impor- 
tant, proud  and  imperious.  But  the  same  North- 
em  ingenuity  that  invented  a  cotton  gin  has  also 
recently  invented  another  machine  calculated  to 
make  as  great  a  revolution  in  our  commercial  af- 
fairs as  toe  invention  of  Eli  Whitney  brought 
about  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  cotton 
plant  The  inventive  intelligence  of  a  Northern 
man  has  now  brought  forth,  and  is  perfecting  the 
machinery  for  converting  common  flax  into  a  fibre 
and  staple  as  white,  fine,  soft  and  silky  as  any  cot- 
ton grown  in  Alabama  or  Georgia.  Besides,  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  is  so  simple,  rapid  and 
effective,  that  an  incredible  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial can  be  worked  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  entire  North  and  the  boundless  West  can 
raise  flax  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  and  in  two  years 
we  should  not  be  dependent  on  the  South  for  cot- 
ton fibre,  if  necessity  compelled  our  manufacturers 
to  turn  their  encouragement  to  textile  materials 
of  pure  Northern  growth.  We  have  been  recently 
informed  that  one  manufacturing  establishment 
alone  can  use  (judging  from  their  practical  expe- 
riments) this  ^^12  cotton  as  a  mixture  with  their 
cotton  fibre,  so  readily  as  to  make  a  saving  of  S3v- 
enty  thousand  dollars  per  year,  over  their  present 
profits ;  and  that,  to  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  alter  their  machinery  or  the  shape  of  a  spindle. 

It  is  utter  madness  for  the  Southern  States  to 
think  of  national  prosperity,  intemaltsecurity  and 
domestic  happiness,  when  disunited  from  these 
Northern  States.  The  prosperity  of  the  North 
would  not  be  interrupted  by  the  secession  of  all 
the  slave  States.  National  prosperity  depends 
on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  a  mercantile 
marine.  We  lack  in  the  North  only  one  agricul- 
tural product  to  make  us  wholly  independent  of 
the  South — ^that  is  a  textile  fibre  fit  for  a  substi- 
tute in  our  manufactures  for  their  cotton  fibre. 
We  have  it  in  flax,  and  it  can  be  raised  by  free 
labor  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  in 
all  temperate  latitudes,  cheaper  than  cotton  can 
be  grown  by  slaves  anywhere  on  the  earth.  The 
inventive  genius  and  the  capital  of  Massachusetts 
have  already  commenced  this  vast  agricultural  and 
commercial  revolution.  Machinery  has  abreadv 
been  set  up  in  several  regions  of  the  West  to  ef- 
fect the  first  processes  in  the  manufacture  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  raw  material  for  bleaching  and 


reducing  the  flax  into  an  almost  silken  fibre  far 
more  capable  of  receiving  and  holding  colors  than 
cotton. 

Hundreds  of  acres  will  be  added  next  year  to 
this  source  of  prospective  industry  and  wealth. 
Thousands  and  millions  will  be  added  hereafter. 

We  shall  not  need  so  much  cotton  in  a  year  or 
two  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  usin^ ;  and 
if  compelled  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  it,  and 

Say  the  cash  in  advance,  we  shall  the  sooner  be 
isposed  to  encourase  Northern  agriculture  and 
free  labor.  England  will  not  be  long  in  follow- 
ing our  example  ;  and  if,  in  ten  years  from  now, 
the  South  finds  less  use  for  her  slaves,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  her  cotton  very  cheap,  and  to  beg 
purchasers  wherever  she  can  find  them,  even  on 
the  curb-stones  of  Boston,  she  will  have  only 
South  Carolina  to  thank  for  the  prostration  of  her 
great  interest. — Boston  Joumat. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 
KING  PHUiIP  OB  BBOWN  COELN. 

This  corn  has,  in  years  past,  been  highly  re- 
commended in  the  Patent  Office  Reports.  I  pro- 
cured some  seed  of  it,  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Hardly  half  of  the  seed  was  brown,  the  rest  yel- 
low. I  have  raised  it  ever  since,  but  found  that 
last  year  the  corn  was  mostly  yellow — ^but  few 
brown  ears.  The  brown  ears  I  took  pains  to  save 
for  seed,  and  this  year  planted  only  the  brown, 
but  on  harvesting  it,  as  much  as  four-fifths  of  the 
cars  are  yellow.  Is  this  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  raised  it  ? 

Among  the  old  sort  of  yellow  corn  that  I  raised 
several  years  ago,  there  would  be  a  few  ears  en- 
tirely red.  I  have  planted,  in  a  piece  by  itself, 
this  entirely  red  corn,  and  the  produce  was  but  a 
few  red  ears,  the  rest  flesh  color  and  yellow.  The 
red,  when  planted  in  a  field  with  the  yellow, 
would  not  mix  by  the  kernel-^here  and  there  a 
scattering  com,  like  other  sorts  |  but  the  ears 
would  be  all  yellow  or  all  red. 

THE  POTATO  KOT. 

This  year  the  long  red  potato  rotted  badly  in 
this  vicinity.  Of  a  piece  which  I  duff  the  last  of 
October,  from  which  I  had  eighteen  bushels,  but 
two  bushels  and  three  pecks  were  sound.  About 
the  same  time  I  dug  a  quantity  of  the  Jackson 
Whites,  and  all  of  tnem  were  sound — ^not  a  rot- 
ten potato  among  them.  As  for  the  Davis  Seed- 
lings, but  few  were  rotten.  White  Apple  pota- 
toes also  some  rotten.  Black  potatoes  escaped 
the  rot 

I  am  satisfied,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  rot  is  caused  by  a  blast  upon  the  vines 
which  causes  a  stagnation  of  the  circulating  sap, 
and  hence  putrefaction.  I  have  perceived  that 
when  the  potato  leaves  turn  suddenly  black,  the 
rot  soon  follows. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  in  August  last,  found  that 
his  potato  vines  were  suddenly  turning  black. 
He  immediately  pulled  up  the  tops  and  dug  his 
potatoes.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that  they 
were  all  sound — ^not  a  rotten  one  among  them. 

Isaac  Stearns. 


Stock  in  Maine. — ^There  are  in  the  State  of 
Maine  54,508  horses,  61,578  oxen,  132,645  cows, 
374,095  sheep,  and  45,923  swine. 
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THE    CBIMSOir   CliOVEB. 

TRxrouinc  IncAWATUM. 
Early  in  November,  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Canton  kindly  brought  us  a  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  and  fragrant  plant,  the  first  we  had  ever 
seen,  and  we  were  so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  to 
ask  fcr  a  perfect  specimen,  which  we  have  had 
sketched  and  engraved,  and  present  the  reader 
to-day.  The  sketching  is  truthfully  made,  while 
the  engraving  is  artistically  done,  and  of  course 
attractive.  If  we  could  add  the  color  and  fra- 
•grance  of  the  flower  it  would  be  complete. 


In  presenting  some  perfect  specimens  of  the 
plant,  the  gentleman  who  called  our  attention  to 
it  addressed  to  us  the  following  note : — 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  I  send  herewith  a  couple  of 
stalks  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  "7V(/b?ttim  In- 
camaium,**  or  Crimson  Clover.  One  authority 
says:  "The  crimson  clover  is  now  grown  for 
soiling  and  hay,  and  is  a  beautiful  Italian  plant, 
sometimes  cultivated  as  a  border  flower.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  its  cultivation  at  present  in 
Scotland.  Fulton's  experiments  in  growing  crim- 
son clover  attracted  special  attention  from  the 
members  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society. 
A  large  crop  was  grown  from  seed  sown  by  Mr. 
Fulton  on  land  from  which  a  crop  of  early  po- 
tatoes had  just  been  taken.    Three  months  alter 


it  was  sown,  on  Oct  17,  the  yield  was  2i  tons  per 
imperial  acre.  He  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion : 

It  is  highly  valuable  as  a  secondary  crop  after 
early  potatoes.  It  is  an  excellent  intermediate 
crop  to  precede  turnips. 

It  will  withstand  severe  weather  if  well  estab- 
lished before  frost. 

It  produces  an  excellent  crop  of  forage  much 
relished  by  all  the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 

Coming  early  to  the  scythe  as  a  summer  crop, 
10  or  12  weeks  after  sowing,  it  may  be  produced 
venr  early  in  the  season  if  wanted  lor  stock." 

The  accompanying  specimens  were  found  near 
my  house,  in  South  Canton,  where  the  seed  was 
probably  first  sown  by  a  former  occupant  as  a 
garden  flower.  It  grows  quite  luxuriantly,  and  at 
this  late  season,  Nov.  2na,  while  all  other  clover 
in  the  same  field  is  withered,  this  is  in  full  bloom, 
presenting,  with  its  Crimson  fiowers,  a  beautiful 
appearance.  Yours,  truly, 

J.  Mason  Everett. 

Boston,  Nov.  2,  1860. 

We  learn  from  a  gentleman  in  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, that  a  paper  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  was 
sent  him  from  the  Patent  Office,  several  years 
since,  which  he  sowed  on  the  edge  of  a  corn-field. 
It  grew  luxuriantly,  and  while  the  com  was  being 
harvested  several  horses  and  colts  found  their 
way  to  it,  and  were  found  quite  reluctant  to  leave 
it.  The  gentleman  gathered  a  large  basket  of' 
the  plants  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  seeds,  but 
they  proved  not  to  be  sufficiently  matured.  The- 
horses  and  colts  were  so  attracted  by  it  that  they 
leaped  the  fences  and  fed  it  so  closely  that  none 
of  it  appeared  again. 


English  Fruit. — I  attended  one  of  the  largest 
fruit  exhibitions  in  the  country  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London.  The  apples  were  not  worth 
looking  at.  Pears  about  middling.  Plums  and 
nectarines  very  fine.  Hot-house  grapes  wcue  re- 
markably good,  and  a  few  fair  looking  paachcs 
grown  under  glass,  also  some  things  they  call 
melons,  which  would  do  very  well  to  feed  the 
pigs  with  in  America.  The  fruits  in  England, 
this  vear,  are  not  high-flavored,  but  poor  and  in- 
sipid. The  sun  does  not  shine  hot  enough,  there 
to  grow  f^ood-flavored  fruit,  but  they  are  not 
troubled  with  worms  in  the  fruit,  as  we  are.r— D. 
C.  Richmond,  in  Ohio  Cultivator, 


How  TO  Make  a  Cement  for  Stoves. — ^Tako 
fine  salt  one  part,  and  two  parts  of  fresh  hard 
wood  ashes,  mix  well  together,  then  take  cold  wa- 
ter, and  mix  into  a  mortar.  Apply  to  the  crack 
either  warm  or  cold,  and  you  will  find  a  cement 
which  will  answer  all  common  purposes,  and  found 
to  be  very  useful  where  the  stove-pipe  joints  are 
not  as  tight  as  is  desirable. 

Still  Another. — ^Take  iron  ffiings,  and  mix 
to  about  the  consistency  of  putty  for  glazing, 
with  white  lead  and  linseed  oiL  Fill  in  the  joints 
as  securely  as  possible,  while  the  stove  is  cold, 
and  let  it  stand  a  day  or  two  before  using. — Bural 
New-Yorker, 
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A  GOOD  SOUi. 

So  much  is  said  and  thought  of  the  superior 
fertility  of  the  Western  prairies,  that  probably 
but  few  of  the  farmers  of  New  England,  in  count- 
ing up  the  mercies  and  blessings  for  which  they 
ought  to  offer  up  special  ''thanksgiving  and 
praise,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  observance 
of  the  Puritan  festival,  enumerated  that  of  a  good 
soil.  It  is,  however  classed,  by  the  editors  of  the 
Ilomestead,  with  the  following  six  special  reasons 
why  New  England  farmers  should  be  thankful, 
viz.: — A  Home  in  the  Country — A  Good  Soil 
— A  Country  well  Wooded  and  Watered — Fine 
Scenery — A  Healthful  Climate — Good  Markets — 
The  Blessings  of  Education,  of  Society,  and  of 
Religion — and  upon  each  of  which  they  discourse 
in  the  number  of  that  paper,  dated  November  24, 
1859  —  the  Thanksgiving  Day  of  twenty-two 
States  and  one  Territory.  We  copy  their  remarks 
on  this  topic,  in  the  conviction  that  a  mere  habit 
of  speaking  of  the  sterility  of  New  England — of 
its  rock-bound  coast  and  granite  hills — not  by 
farmers  only,  but  by  our  orators  and  writers,  has 
done  and  is  still  doing  our  soil  great  injustice ; 
and  that  multitudes  leave  our  hills  and  valleys,  to 
learn,  by  dear-bought  experience,  elsewhere,  how 
little  they  have  gained  by  emigration,  so  far  as 
respects  soil  alone. 

A  GOOD  SOIL. 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  the  dweller  in  the 
Western  valleys,  that  we  should  speak  of  a  good 
soil  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  sea-board 
States.  Yet  if  we  go  back  two  centuries  ago,  when 
these  States  were  mainly  a  wilderness,  we  shall 
find  the  settlers  very  much  in  raptures  with  the 
vegetable  productions  of  these  worn-out  lands. 
Whether  or  not  New  England  ever  had  so  rich  a 
soil  as  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  is  not  now  very  easily 
determined,  for  we  have  no  reliable  statistics  of 
the  productions  of  our  farms  in  colonial  days. 

It  is  a  good  soil,  even  now,  after  two  centuries 
of  persistent  abuse,  and  abundantly  rewards  cap- 
ital, labor  and  skill,  wherever  they  are  applied. 
We  have  very  little,  originally  poor,  arid  land, 
and  very  little  land  now  worn-out  that  will  not 
pay  well  for  reclaiming.  The  average  product  of 
com  to  the  acre  in  Connecticut  is  said  to  be 
larger  than  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union — a  fact 
quite  as  complimentary  to  our  soil  as  to  our  cul- 
tivation. Eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  are 
quite  common  among  cultivators  who  use  manure 
liberally,  and  with  the  skill  and  capital  that  are 
attainable  in  this  occupation,  we  may  make  sev- 
enty bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  the  average  for 
the  State. 

We  have  within  our  own  borders,  if  rightly  dis- 
tributed, the  means  of  making  our  lands  as  rich 
as  they  need  be.  We  have  clay  beds  enough  to 
make  tile  to  underdrain  every  acre  in  the  State 
that  needs  drainage,  and  muck  enough  to  make 
our  uplands  as  rich  as  a  garden.  The  most  of  our 
farms  have  muck  deposits  within  their  own  en- 
closures. The  soil  itself  in  most  parts  of  the 
State,  as  the  growth  of  forest  trees  bear  witness. 


abounds  in  elements  of  fertility,  and  only  needs 
skillful  working  to  give  an  ample  reward  to  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.    It  is  also 

A  COUNTKY  WELL  WOODED  AND  WATERED. 

Looking  out  upon  the  landscape  from  almost 
any  of  our  hill  tops,  a  large  part  seems  still  to  be 
covered  with  forest.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  more  woodland  in  the  State  now  than 
fifty  years  ago.  Since  the  introduction  of  coal, 
wooa  for  fuel  is  cheaper  in  many  of  our  cities  and 
villages  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  Almost  every 
farm  has  a  liberal  supply  of  fuel  and  timber,  and 
with  good  husbandry  these  may  be  perpetuated. 
These  woodlands  afford  an  important  shelter  to 
the  cultivated  fields ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their 
extent  can  ever  be  much  curtailed  without  injury 
to  our  agricultural  interests. 

We  have,  too,  in  all  parts  of  New  England, 
clear  running  streams  and  springs  of  water ;  wa* 
ter  that  it  is  a  joy  to  look  at  as  it  leaps  and  foams 
and  sparkles  in  tne  rivulets  and  brooks,  or  as  it 
whirls  and  roars  in  the  broader,  deeper  current  of 
the  river.  One  needs  to  see  the  turbid  brooks  of 
the  Western  valleys,  and  to  taste  the  waters  of 
their  stagnant  cisterns  and  wells,  to  appreciate 
that  stereotyped  item  in  the  advertisement  of  a 
New  England  farm — "well watered."  On  the  prai- 
ries you  may  so  miles  without  beholding  a  water 
course  of  any  kind,  and  hundreds  of  miles  with  no 
other  sight  than  muddy  water.  Here  springs 
gush  up  on  all  our  granite  hill-sides,  and  almost 
every  enclosure  of  a  few  acres  has  its  spring  or 
separating  rill,  to  allay  the  thirst  of  man  and 
beast.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  these  idle 
brooks  will  be  turned  over  the  adjacent  fields  to 
irrigate  them  in  drouth,  and  to  add  largely  to 
their  productiveness. 

FINE  SCENERY. 

This  of  course  is  a  matter  of  small  importance 
to  those  who  only  value  the  soil  for  the  crops  that 
will  bring  silver  and  gold.  But  the  number  is  in- 
creasing every  year  who  have  a  higher  standard 
of  value,  and  appreciate  a  region  as  it  ministers 
to  the  aesthetic  wants  of  man.  New  England  can- 
not boast  of  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Alps  or  of 
the  Andes,  but  no  country  can  surpass  her  char- 
ming hills  and  valleys,  her  beautiful  lakes  and  riv- 
ers. One  hardly  needs  to  go  abroad  in  pursuit  of 
the  picturesque,  the  wild,  or  the  grand  in  nature. 
The  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  hills  of  Berkshire  and  Litchfield  draw 
their  annual  crowds  of  summer  tourists,  in  pur- 
suit of  health  and  happiness.  The  valleys  of  the 
Connecticut,  Thames  and  Housatonic,  abound  in 
charming  landscapes,  that,  however  unappreciated 
in  youth,  are  certain  to  be  cherished  by  the  emi- 
grant to  the  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  West, — 
pictures  of  loveliness  forever. 

A  HEALTHFUL  CLDIATE. 

Wo  have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
the  newer  States  of  the  South  and  West.  There, 
diseases  of  miasmatic  origin,  chills  and  fever,  are 
the  bt  of  all,  until  they  become  acclimated,  and 
with  many,  this  period  of  trial  never  expires  until 
they  drop  into  the  grave.  Here,  multitudes  have 
almost  uniform  health,  and  many  pass  through 
life  with  no  serious  illness.  In  a  parish  in  this 
State,  one- third  of  the  people  born  attain  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  this  perhaps  is  not  an  over 
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estimate  for  the  whole  commonwealth.  Certainly 
our  climate  is  salubrious,  and  the  man  of  good 
constitution  and  correct  habits  mav  cherish  the 
reasonable  expectation  of  good  health  and  a  green 
old  age. 

GOOD  MARKETS 

are  another  of  our  home  blessings  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  our  view  of  the  year.  This  would  com- 
pensate for  a  much  poorer  soil  than  we  have.  The 
Kew  England  farmer  has,  within  an  hour's  ride  of 
his  home,  a  hungry  market  for  every,  product  of 
his  farm.  There  is  little  danger  that  anything 
will  spoil  upon  his  hands  if  he  have  enterprise 
enough  to  harness  a  horse,  or  yoke  up  his  cattle. 
He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  trading  people,  and  can 
often  sell  everything  that  he  has  to  spare  at  his 
own  door.  His  hay  and  grain  of  course  he  will 
not  think  of  selling,  as  they  yield  the  largest  profit 
when  consumed  upon  the  farm.  But  beer  and 
pork,  poultry  and  eggs,  lambs,  calves  and  sheep, 
cows,  oxen  and  horses  are  always  in  demand,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  over  production  while 
our  commerce  and  manufactures  continue  to  flour- 
ish. 

In  many  parts  of  the  great  West  there  is  indeed 
good  soil  and  bountiful  harvests,  but  it  costs  so 
much  to  send  the  products  to  market  that  the  far- 
mer has  little  profit  of  his  labor.  It  avails  little 
to  have  a  fertile  soil  where  wheat  is  worth  but 
fifty  cents  a  bushel,  and  corn  but  half  that  price ; 
where  the  only  sale  of  potatoes  is  at  the  starch 
factory  at  a  shilling  a  bushel ;  where;  beef  is  three 
cents  a  pound  and  pork  but  four.  These  are  phy- 
sical advantages  readily  appreciated  by  all. 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  EDUCATION,  OF  SOCIETY 
AND  BELIQION, 

are  not  less  important,  if  less  prized  by  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  The  school-house  and  church 
are  familiar  landmarks  in  New  England,  conven- 
iently situated  to  all.  The  academy,  the  seminary, 
and  the  college  are  within  reach  of  every  youth 
who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  knowledge.  These 
institutions  have  moulded  our  society,  and  made 
the  mass  of  the  people  more  generally  intelligent 
and  cultivated  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  land. 

One  needs  to  travel  in  the  sunny  South,  or  over 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  mingle  with  a  pop- 
ulation that  have  grown  up  without  free  schools 
to  appreciate  present  blessings.  We  who  abide 
in  New  England,  have  always  the  privileges 
and  enjoyments  of  eood  society  within  our  reach. 
Neighborhoods  exclusively  bad,  the  resort  of  the 
vicious  and  idle,  are  almost  unknown  among  us. 
Enterprise,  intelligence,  thrift,  happiness  and 
piety,  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  every 
community,  ^or  these  things,  farms  a  little  rich- 
er or  a  little  broader  are  no  compensation.  For 
these  blessings  let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Author 
of  all  good,  as  we  come  once  more  to  the  festal 
day  of  New  England. 


Apparatus  FOB  Salting  Sheep.— A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Boston  Cultivator  writes:  Last 
year  I  carried  a  large  hogshead,  for  which  I  paid 
88  cts.,  into  the  field  and  laid  it  upon  the  ground 
making  it  fast — one  head  having  been  previously 
taken  out.  I  was  careful  to  smooth  on  all  pro- 
truding nails  or  rough  substances  liable  to  pull 


the  wool.  Then  upon  the  inside  of  the  other  head 
I  nailed  a  seven  by  nine  box  to  contain  the  salt, 
and  the  work  was  completed — the  whole  costing 
in  money  and  labor,  about  50  cts.,  and  so  far  as 
necessity  is  concerned,  it  answered  a  very  good 
purpose. 

AMMONIA— CHABCOAIi—QYPSTTM. 

Ammonia  is  contained  in  snow,  dew  and  rain- 
water, especially  in  the  last  when  falling  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities.  It  is  a  principle  highly  advan- 
tageous and  even  indispensable  to  vegetable  de- 
velopment, and  is  lost  by  evaporation  unless  ab- 
sorbed and  fixed  by  some  substance  capable  of  aW 
tracting  and  fixing  it.  That  ammonia  actually 
exists  in  rain-water  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  in 
no  inconsiderable  quantities,  is  demonstrated  by 
chemical  experiments  of  a  familiar  and  simple 
character.  If  a  few  gallons  of  water  be  carefully 
distilled,  and  the  first  few  pounds  distilled  be 
mixed  with  a  little  muriatic  acid,  a  very  distinct 
crystallization  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  am- 
monia may  be  obtained,  which  crystals  have  an 
opaque  or  brownish  color.  If  a  small  amount  of 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  be  mixed  with  a  quanti- 
ty of  rain  water,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  boiling,  the  ammonia  will  remain  as  a 
residue,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  powdered  lime,  which,  combin- 
ing readily  with  the  acid,  sets  the  ammonia  free, 
in  which  state  it  is  immediately  recognized  by  its 
pungent  smell. 

As  a  "fixer"  of  ammonia,  common  charcoal  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
articles  known,  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing ninety  times  its  weight  of  ammoniacal 
gas,  which  it  retains  until  it  is  freed,  or  worked 
into  the  soil  by  rains,  where,  no  doubt,  by  the 
voltaic  action  of  the  spongioles  of  plants,  it  is 
conveyed  into  the  vegetable  system  and  circula- 
tion, and  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  ni- 
trogen, which  is  recognized  as  so  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  plants.  Gypsum,  or  common 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  is 
also  a  good  ''fixer,"  and  possesses  a  high  value  as 
an  application  on  most  soils.  This  is  especially  the 
case  on  those  soils  that  are  dressed  annually  with 
manures,  which,  in  the  process  of  decomposition, 
evolve  large  quantities  of  ammonia,  which  plaster 
serves  like  charcoal  to  fix  and  retain  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  growing  crop. 

As  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands,  gypsum  pos- 
sesses considerable  value,  operating,  as  in  the 
case  of  crude  manures,  to  catch  and  save  what- 
ever fertilizing  properties  are  in  the  rain,  dews  or 
atmospheric  vapor.  Few  substances  produce  more 
obvious  efiects,  especially  if  the  soil  to  which  it  is 
applied  is  of  an  argillaceous  or  clayey  constitu- 
tion. 

A  late  writer  says,  "In  itself,  simply  considered, 
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we  are  not,  perhaps,  warranted  in  ranking  char- 
coal as  a  manure,  as  it  is  a  substance  nearly 
or  quite  indestructible ;  yet  it  possesses  the  ca- 
pacity of  exercising  the  functions  of  such,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  efficient  collector  of  the 
food  of  Tegetables  in  most  of  their  modifications, 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  growth.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris. 
Of  this  article,  there  are  in  everj- 100  pounds,  46 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol ;  33 
pounds  of  lime,  and  21  pounds  of  water.  The 
first  constituent,  or  sulphuric  acid,  manifests  a 
strong  affinity  for  alkalies.  If  we  mix  gypsum  with 
urine  that  has  become  putrid,  or  with  manures 
of  any  kind,  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  the  am- 
monia, which  under  such  circumstances  is  in  a 
state  of  rapid  evolyeir^ent,  combines  with  the  acid 
of  the  gypsum,  and  forms  the  compound  known 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  this  state  it  is  no 
longer  liable  to  Tolatilization,  and  can  no  more 
be  dissipated  or  'fly  off,'  than  granite  or  common 
salt ;  it  is,  howeyer,  a  soluble  compound,  and  will 
hence  sink  into  the  soil  with  the  first  rain. 

"These  facts,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  above 
substances,  explain  the  utility  of  spreading  gyp- 
sum, charcoal,  and  other  similar  substances,  over 
the  floors  of  our  barns,  stables  and  other  out- 
buildings, as  weU  as  upon  the  surface  of  our  un- 
protected manure  heaps,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
situation  where  this  valuable  principle  is  engen- 
dered." 

Formerly,  the  opinion  was  almost  universal, 
that  gypsum  operated  merely  as  a  stimulant,  but 
in  his  recent  agricultural  work,  Professor  Liebeg 
has  presented  an  elegant  solution  of  its  action, 
and  one  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found 
perfectly  correct  It  will  appear,  according  to 
his  views,  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  known 
to  be  present  in  rain-water,  and  which  is  in  itself 
an  energetic  agent  in  vegetable  growth,  is  attract- 
ed and  decomposed  by  gypsum  and  soluble  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  formed. 
As  this  salt  of  ammonia  possesses  no  volatility, 
it  is,  of  course,  retained  in  the  soil,  and  success- 
fully economized  for  the  use  of  the  growing 
plants. 

Both  the  above-named  salts,  however,  are 
found  to  have  a  very  advantageous  influence  upon 
the  humus  of  the  soil,  and  tend  to  advance  its 
preparation  for  the  crops  that  are  upon  it. 

In  all  cases  where  putrescent  manures  are  ap- 
plied to  land,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  escape 
of  ammonia,  unless  some  substance  is  applied 
with  it  capable  of  attracting  and  fixing  it,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  considerable — though  some  persons 
regard  the  loss  as  trifling.  We  are  clearly  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  where  manure  is  thrown 
into  large  heaps  and  permitted  so  to  remain  till 
it  ferments,  that  it  is  often  greatly  reduced  in  val- 


ue in  consequence  of  the  ammoniacal  and  other 
gaseous  products  being  set  free,  and  allowed  to 
pass  into  the  atmosphere  during  the  process  of 
fermentation,  or  "heating,"  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly termed  by  farmers. 

Dr.  Dana  makes  some  strong  remarks  upon  this 
point  in  his  "Muck  Manual, **  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader  for  many  facts  of  importance  in  the 
collection  and  application  of  manures. 


GOU^Bir  DATS   OF  NOVEMBBB. 

The  aatamn  diiU  oreept  oTer  our  yemn ; 

The  aatumn  firoBts  on  our  heads  are  faUIng; 
And  beyond  the  winter  of  death  and  tears 

We  can  hear,  sometimes,  the  snow-birds  calling. 
White  hairs  upon  the  wrinlcled  brow 

A  truce  to  time  will  soon  be  waving, 
While  the  scanty  fruit  on  branch  and  bough. 

But  little  fulfils  our  youth's  large  craTing. 
Thank  God  for  a  late  autumnal  smile 

Ttiat  kindles  to  flame  the  dying  ember ! 
Sit  down,  old  heart,  and  be  pleased  awhile 

In  these  golden  days  of  November. 

Who  says  the  best  of  our  lives  are  past  ? 

Who  says  that  no  more  tlie  angels  love  ua— 
While  the  heart  of  nature  seems  so  vast, 

And  her  kin  of  peace  is  bending  above  us  ? 
There's  a  soft  warm  mist  on  field  and  hill. 

Where  the  Indian  of  this  second  summer 
His  spirit  game  is  chasing  still. 

As  he  did  ere  the  reign  of  the  white  new-oomer. 
Away  from  the  happy  hunting-grounds 

Whose  tribes  his  dusky  legions  number- 
He  comes,  they  say,  when  the  echo  sounds. 

In  these  golden  days  of  November. 

Once  more  throw  open  the  window-pane. 

Ere  to  winter's  blast  we  bar  and  close  it ; 
Unfasten  the  heart  for  an  hour  again, 

While  the  golden  glory  overflows  it. 
Sit  down  in  memory  by  the  streams 

That  dabbled  our  feet  in  the  days  so  early^* 
When  the  budding  germs  of  crimes  and  schemes 

Crept  under  the  locks  so  brown  and  curly. 
Crawl  out  in  the  sunshine,  crippled  age. 

Though  a  brighter  sun  you  may  well  remember  s 
0,  happy  for  you  if  your  closing  page 

Be  these  golden  days  of  November. 

Is  it  Summer  ?    No !  the  branches  are  bare, 

And  we  listen  in  vain  for  the  song  bird's  singing  $ 
A  calm— but  a  treacherous  calm  is  in  the  air. 

And  forth  will  the  winds  like  hounds  be  springing. 
Creep  in,  old  age,  to  your  hearth  again  ! 

Shut  down  tlie  sash  and  bar  the  shutter ! 
One  autumn  comes,  but  two  will  remain. 

If  we  trust  what  childhood's  heart  may  utter ! 
Let  the  night  come  down  with  the  chilly  base— 

Let  the  storm  beat  out  the  failing  ember : 
We  have  looked  our  last  on  the  treacherous  days, 

The  golden  days  of  November.  Henry  Morford, 


The  Red  Spider.— The  Michigan -Farmer  pub- 
lishes the  following  recipe,  discovered  by  Dr.  A. 
Bush,  of  Detroit ;  twelve  ounces  common  soft 
soap ;  three  ounces  (by  measure)  turpentine  or 
camphine,  mix  well  together.  This  is  for  six 
gallons  of  water,  which  must  be  stirred  well  to- 
gether, and  applied  with  a  common  garden  syringe, 
or  the  same  proportion  for  any  quantity. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
TUBEBOUS  BOOTS. 

OB  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  TUnEROUS  ROOTS  USED  BY 
DIFFERENT  PEOPLE  FOR  FOOD. 

BY  WILSON   FLAGG. 

I  have  carefully  prepared  from  different  sources 
the  following  abstract  giving  an  account  of  some 
important  facts  concerning  the  use  and  culture  of 
different  edible  roots.  I  will  begin  with  the  most 
important  of  all — 

THE  POTATO, 
(SoUnnm  Tnberosom,) 

which  originated,  without  doubt,  in  America. 
Prosperity  and  civilization  have  been  developed 
in  the  Old  World  without  acquaintance  with  the 
potato ;  but  the  universal  diffusion  of  this  plant 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  has  produced  a 
complete  revolution  in  their  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  has  been  the  most  important  means  of 
preventing  those  famines  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed, before  commerce  had  introduced  a  greater 
variety  of  resources.  The  exigencies  of  the  poor 
are  met  by  the  culture  of  the  potato,  and  since 
its  introduction,  no  failure  of  this  crop  has  oc- 
curred simultaneously  with  the  failure  of  the  corn 
crop.  The  root  is  an  offset  against  the  cereals, 
and  Divine  Providence,  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
has  provided  that  the  conditions  of  climate  which 
cause  the  failure  of  the  one  shall  be  favorable  to 
the  other. 

Still  the  potato  crop  is  so  important  in  many 
countries  in  Europe,  that  great  misery  falls  upon 
common  people  when  it  fails.  This  was  felt  most 
painfully  some  years  ago,  when  the  potato  disease 
first  appeared,  when  it  was  so  general  as  to  de- 
strov  almost  the  whole  crop  in  Ireland,  and  so 
sudden  as  to  find  the  inhabitants  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  emergency.  In  Ireland,  potatoes 
and  oaten  bread  are  the  common  food,  and  when 
it  fails  thousands  must  perish ;  yet  famines  are 
by  no  means  so  frequent  as  they  were  before  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato.  It  is  this  root,  which 
the  earth  produces  so  abundantly,  that  serves 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  keep  down  the  prices 
of  other  products,  and  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  in  the  cold  regions  of 
the  South  American  Cordilleras;  and  in  the 
course  of  about  two  centuries  it  has  spread  in  so 
rapid  a  manner,  that  it  has  become  the  general 
food  of  whole  nations  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  Over  all  Europe,  in  Lapland,  Iceland  and 
uie  Faroe  Isles,  to  71°  north  latitude  the  potato 
is  cultivated ;  also  in  the  lower  plateaus  of  India, 
in  China,  Japan,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  New 
Holland  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  its  introduction  has  usually  been 
opposed  at  first  by  the  inhabitants.  Frederic  the 
Great  was  obliged  to  compel  the  Pomeranians  to 
accept  this  boon  of  Providence. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  the  native  country  of  the  potato  5  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  cultivated  in  the  colder  re- 
gions of  the  South  American  Cordilleras,  before 
the  discovery  of  America ;  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.  '  Meyen, 
a  German  botanist,  found  it  wild  in  two  different 
places  in  the  Cordilleras,  but  he  does  not  believe 
It  has  ever  been  found  wild  in  Mexico. 


The  colonists  who  arrived  in  Virginia  in  1584 
found  the  potato  there  ,*  and  ships  which  returned 
from  the  Bay  of  Albemarle,  in  1566,  brought  the 
first  tubers  to  Ireland  ;  therefore,  the  statement 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  introduced  this  root  into 
Europe  seems  to  be  unfounded.  When  Drake, 
after  one  of  his  remarkable  voyages,  was  honored 
by  a  visit  to  his  ship  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  food  which  that  voyager  had 
brought  home  with  him  were  put  upon  the  table. 
In  the  account  of  that  feast  all  tne  dishes  are 
named,  but  the  potato  is  not  mentioned.  Thus 
the  name  of  the  man  who  brought  this  blessing 
to  Europe  has  perished. 

THE  CAMOTA,   OR  SWEET  POTATO. 
(Con7olTulu8  Batatas.) 

The  sweet  potato  is  almost  universally  called 
Camota  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  is  indigen- 
ous, like  the  true  potato,  in  the  New  World,  and 
probably  also  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  was 
widely  cultivated  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  It  has  not  spread 
80  widely  over  the  eartn  as  the  common  potato, 
because  it  requires  for  its  successful  culture  a 
very  high  temperature.  It  is  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  beyond  the  tropics 
wherever  the  heat  of  summer  is  sufficiently  great. 
In  the  Middle  States  of  North  America  it  suc- 
ceeds well,  but  the  roots  are  of  a  poorer  quality 
than  those  which  are  raised  further  South. 

The  tubers  are  mealy  and  of  an  agreeable  fiavor 
and  are  preferred  while  they  last,  to  the  common 
potato,  but  their  sweetish  taste  causes  them  soon- 
er to  cloy  the  appetite,  and  the  preference  is 
finally  given  to  the  latter,  which  is  undoubtedly 
more  wholesome  as  constant  food.  Meyen  found 
excellent  camotas  in  the  valley  of  Arequipas,  al- 
most at  the  height  of  8000  feet. 

Two  varieties  of  the  camota  are  cultivated,  the 
one  with  a  yellow,  the  other  with  a  white  tuber. 
There  is  also  a  distinct  species  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is 
Ipomeea  tuberosa — ^each  species  being  allied  to 
the  garden  annual  known  as  the  Morning  Glory. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  24,  1860. 


Far  the  Neto  England  Farmer. 
HONEY  BIiADE,  HmrGABIAN  GBASS. 

In  a  communication  of  mine  in  the  Weekly 
Fanner  of  June  23d,  which  also  appeared  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Monthly,  page  355,  under 
the  above  heading,  I  stated  that  I  intended  to 
pick  out  a  quantity  of  black  seed  of  the  above 
grass  to  sow  in  drills  by  itself  to  s6e  if  the  crop 
would  produce  wholly  black  seed.  I  did  so,  and 
would  remark  that  the  seed  that  I  bought  at  the 
seed  store  of  Nourse  &  Co.,  in  Boston,  contained 
but  only  about  one-sixth  black  seed  j  of  the  other 
five-sixths  the  seed  was  yellow. 

I  took  pains  to  pick  out  the  black  seed  which 
I  sowed  in  drills  in  my  garden.  It  was  sown  the 
16th  of  June.  It  be^an  to  head  out  on  the  12th 
of  August,  and  was  harvested  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. It  ought  to  have  been  harvested  before, 
as  the  birds,  particularly  the  yellow  bird,  had  eat- 
en up  about  one-quarter  of  the  seed.  On  clean- 
ing up  the  seed,  after  threshing,  I  found  rather 
over  mdf  of  the  seed  was  black,  the  rest  of  a  yel- 
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loTvisb  cast.  I  found  that  before  threshing  it, 
some  of  the  heads  contained  almost  all  black 
seeds,  but  not  quite,  while  a  few  heads  contained 
mostly  yellow  seeds.  None  but  black  seeds  were 
sown. 

I  think  this  Hungarian  grass  is  a  Taluable  ac- 
cession to  our  list  of  grasses,  and  is  a  profitable 
crop.  The  seed  yields  plentifully.  Some  do  not 
approve  of  sowing  it  for  hay  as  it  has  to  be  sown 
every  year.  So  does  oats.  When  it  is  sown 
other  grass  may  be  sown  with  it,  for  a  future  crop, 
the  same  as  with  oats.  One  of  my  neighbors 
sowed  this  Hungary  grass  the  first  of  last  June, 
and  sowed  also  clover,  herds  grass,  red-top  and 
fine-top,  (rather  more  sorts,  I  think,  than  neces- 
sary,) which  appeared  to  take  well,  and  looks  now 
as  if  there  will  be  a  fine  crop  of  hay  on  the  piece 
next  year.  Isaac  Stearns. 

Mangfidd,  Nov.,  1860. 


BXTBAOTS  AND   BEFI«IES. 
PBICES  OF  CATTLE  IN  BBIGHTON  UABKET. 

In  a  late  numl>er  of  the  Farmer,  you  quote  the  price 
of  working  oxen  in  Cambridge  market  at  ^80  to  $175 
per  yoke.  We,  farmers  here  in  Vermont  wonld  like 
to  know  how  large  those  oxen  arc  ?  AH  drovers  here 
have  their  girting  chains,  and  most  of  the  farmers 
have  a  chain  to  measure  cattle.  Working  oxen  here 
that  will  measure  six  feet  six  inches,  well  matched, 

§ood,  handsome  bodied  cattle,  and  good  workers,  our 
rovers  tell  us  $76  or  $80  is  a  fair  price  for.    A  little 
explanation  on  working  oxen  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. A  SUBSCEIBEB. 
Po9t  Mill,  Vt,  1860. 

REMABKS.^The  oxen  quoted  as  bringing  $80  to 
1^175,  include  those  of  the  poorest  character,  and  also 
those  of  the  best  that  are  taken  to  market.  The  prices 
of  oxen  vary  widely  as  well  as  those  of  horses,  accord- 
ing to  their  appearance,  one  pahr  girting  the  same  as 
another  bringing  readily  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars 
more.  It  is  not  expected  of  the  reporter  to  give  the 
price  of  every  pair  of  cattle  sold ;  all  he  can  do  is  to 
give  the  range  of  prices  which  they  bring.  Prices  vary 
materially  according  to  the  weather,  and  several  other 
circumstances,  which  are  continually  changing. 

TO  BBLIETB  CHOKED  CATTLE— MANITBES. 

Friend  Fabmbr  :— Having  noticed  several  differ 
ent  modes  of  relieving  choked  cattle,  all  of  which  I 
think  to  be  inferior  to  my  method,  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  how  I  do  it. 

rut  upon  the  creature's  head  a  rope  or  head  halter, 
and  draw  the  rope  over  the  girt  of  the  bam  or  some 
object  which  will  raise  the  animal's  nose  as  high  as 
can  be  done  while  standing  upon  its  feet.  Then  let 
two  men  take  a  smooth  lever  or  sled  stake,  and  stand- 
ing one  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  press  it  hard 
against  the  throat  and  carry  it  gradually  down  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  obstruction  will  be  carried  down 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  creature  is  relieved.  This 
method  I  have  never  known  to  fail,  and  it  being  an 
external  application,  is  perfectly  safe  to  both  man  and 
beast. 

If  Mr.  L.  Gage  wants  good  milk  for  hhnself  and  his 
family,  let  him  feed  his  skimmed  milk  and  all  other 
slops  to  his  pigs,  and  feed  his  cows  with  roots  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  milk;  for  I  am  confident  that 
any  kmd  of  house  slops  injures  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  if  it  does  not  i:vjuro  the  cow  to  which  it  is  fed. 

HOW  TO  manage  manures. 

I  wish  to  advance  one  idea  on  the  saving  of  manure, 
which  is  simple  and  cheap. 

It  is  not  every  farmer  that  has  a  good  cellar  under 
his  bam,  but  every  one  should  have  a  whcclbaiTow 
upon  which  he  can  carry  the  manure  Arom  the  stable 


into  the  bam-yard,  and  beginning  on  one  side  of  the 
yard,  dump  one  load  in  a  place  till  he  has  covered  the 
whole  surface,  or  as  much  thereof  as  he  pleases,  then 
go  over  with  another  course  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
on  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  ho  will  find 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle  well  mixed  with  their  bed- 
ding and  the  litter  of  the  yard,  and  no  unsightly  heap 
under  his  stable  windows. 

If  he  has  sheds  for  his  cattle  or  sheep  under  which 
he  can  deposit  as  above,  so  much  the  better. 

Orford,  iV.  H.,  1860.  Artemas. 

Remarks.— We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  cor- 
respondent again  on  any  agricultural  topics. 

SQUASHES  AND  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  would  inquire  through  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer f  the  correct  way  of  telling  the  male 
squash  fVom  the  female,  of  the  Hubbard,  Slarrow  and 
other  squashes,  also  of  pumpkin?, — and  the  correct 
method  of  planting,  how  many  of  each  kind  in  a  hill. 

I  raise  yearly  from  six  to  eight  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  of  all  kinds,  which  has  to  I)e  threshed  iu  my 
bam,  cither  by  hand,  or  by  hiring  a  horse-power  ma- 
chine, which  leaves  everything  upside  down,  and  car- 
ries oflf  some  money  and  a  large  portion  of  my  grain, 
which  I  don't  like.  Now  I  would  like  to  be  advised 
which  to  do,  to  go  on  as  I  have  done,  or  purchase  a 
one-horse  threshing  machine,  and  do  my  own  thrciih- 
ing  ?  I  have  horses,  and  keep  a  man  the  year  round. 
Do  you  approve  of  the  one-horse  thresher,  and  what 
can  I  purchase  one  of  the  best  kind  for  ? 

An  Old  Subscbibeb. 

EUsworth,  Me.,  Nov.,  1860. 

Remarks.— Ton  wonld  be  able  to  do  your  own 
thrashing  conveniently  with  a  one-horse  thresher,  with 
a  somewhat  heavy  horse,  say  one  weighing  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  pounds.    

SUPERPHOSPHATE  FOR  APPLE  TREES. 

How  much  superphosphate  of  lime  ought  to  be  put 
around  apple  trees  eight  or  ten  years  old  ?  Which  is 
the  best,  that  or  oyster  shell  lime,  and  how  much  of 
thai  ?  When  is  the  best  time  to  apply  it,  fall  or  spring  ? 

Orange,  Nov.  15, 1860.  s.  M. 

Remarks.— If  your  trees  are  thirty  by  thirty  feet 
apart,  you  will  have  forty  eight  of  them  on  an  acre ;  if 
you  add  four  pounds  to  each  tree,  it  will  give  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  pounds  per  acre,  which  we  should 
think  would  be  very  well  for  the  first  application.  A 
much  larger  quantity  would  do  no  harm.  We  have 
never  used  it  for  apple  trees,  and  only  give  you  an 
opinion  above,  not  experimental  knowledge.  The 
superphosphate  is  undoubtedly  worth  more  than  the 
oyster  shell  lime.  A  peck  of  the  latter  spread  under 
each  tree  could  do  no  injury  that  we  can  conceive. 

cow  HOLDS  UP  HER  MILK. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the  Far- 
mer if  there  is  any  remedy  for  cows  holding  up  their 
milk,  us  1  have  a  valuable  heifer  that  is  nearly  dry 
ttom  that  cause.  C.  P.  Bachbldeb. 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6, 1860. 

Remarks.- Always  treat  the  cow  kindly,  feeding 
and  honshig  her  well  at  all  times,  and  just  before  sit- 
ting down  to  milk  place  before  her  a  little  sweet  hay, 
a  few  carrots,  or  other  roots,  or  a  little  meal  and  water, 
and  she  must  be  a  very  singular  cow  if  she  does  not 
give  down  her  milk  as  freely  as  yon  do  the  hay  and 
roots.    Try  it.  _ 

EGYPTIAN    CORN. 

Mr.  Vesper  T.  Hubbard,  of  South  Straflbrd,  Vt., 
gives  ns  an  experience  with  this  com  similar  to  those 
we  have  already  published.  He  thinks  it  wonld  re- 
quire ttco  seasons  to  grow  one  small  crop  of  it. 
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Fw  tt«  Vew  England  Farmer. 
THOtraHTS  SUOQESTED   BT    THE  N.  E. 
FABMEB,  NOV.,   1860. 

Page  491 — Com  and  Cob  Meal. — ^I  have  some 
fears  that  this  article,  (which  gives  the  substance 
of  a  communication  in  the  Ohio  CuUtvcUor,)  may 
mislead  some  of  the  readers  thereof,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  who  accent  almost  every  statement 
which  they  meet  with  in  print,  as  trustworthy, 
neglecting  to  bring  every  such  claimant  upon  their 
belief  to  the  test  of  reason,  common  sense,  and 
well-established  facts  and  principles.  My  fears 
of  such  an  unfortunate  misleading  of  some  are 
based  on  two  features  of  this  article,  one  of  which 
is  that  it  has  much  more  of  the  appearance  of 
having  been  written  by  one  who  wished  to  make 
out  a  plea  in  favor  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  of 
the  utility  of  grinding  cobs,  than  of  having  been 
written  to  give  an  unbiassed  testimony  as  to  the 
facts  which  had  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer. 

Another  of  the  features  of  this  article  which 
has  led  me  to  entertain  such  fears  as  I  have  ex- 
pressed, is,  that  some  of  the  reasons  alleged  in  fa- 
vor of  the  use  of  grinding  cobs  along  with  corn 
are  mere  opinions,  unsusceptible  of  proof,  or  fa- 
vorable results  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  mix- 
ture of  cob  with  com  meal,  which  that  mixture, 
in  the  Quantity  used,  could  have  very  little  to  do 
with.  For  example,  it  is  stated  ''that  cob  meal 
is  the  safest  and  cheapest  feed  that  is  raised  in 
Ohio."  Now  its  superior  safety,  or  its  being  "the 
safest"  of  all  feeds,  is  a  claim  which  cannot  be 
proved,  and  is,  even  at  a  first  glance,  highly  im- 
probable. Had  the  advocate  for  cob  meal  been 
able  to  restrain  his  great  anxiety  to  make  out  a 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  his  client — viz. :  cob  meal 
— ^he  would  have  seen  that  he  was  only  injuring 
the  cause  he  had  undertaken  to  plead  by  a  state- 
ment so  wholly  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility, 
and  so  entirely  unsusceptible  of  proof,  as  that 
which  he  made  when  claiming  a  superior  safety 
for  cobs  above  all  other  feed.  If  he  had  content- 
ed himself  with  merely  saying  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  several,  that  cob  meal  was  not 
a  safe  feed  on  acc6unt  of  the  hard,  flinty,  sharp 
scales  contained  in  cobs,  he  himself  had  never 
met  with  any  case  in  which  damage  seemed  to 
have  been  done  thereby,  then  he  would  have  been 
within  the  limits  of  reason.  This  is  the  only  tes- 
timony or  plea  in  favor  of  tbe  safety  of  cobs  which 
any  judicious  or  modest  man  would  venture  to 
make.  No  man  of  such  a  character  would  expose 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  mental  unsoundness, 
or  of  a  blind  and  overweening  anxiety  to  make  a 
sophistical  plea  in  favor  of  a  weak  cause  or  claim, 
as  must  be  done  when  any  man  attempts  to  make 
people  believe  that  cob  meal  is  "the  safest  feed 
that  is  raised  in  Ohio." 

No  man  of  sound  mind  or  good  judgment, 
would  even  venture  to  assert  confidenily,  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  has  done, 
that  cob  mexd  is  perfectly  safe — much  less  that  it 
is  the  safest  of  all  feeding-stuffs.  He  would  know 
that  such  a  statement  camio^  be  proved,  and  could 
not  be  acce|)ted,  b^  wise  men,  merely  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  saying  so,  or  of  any  other  man's 
saying  so.  All  tnat  any  sensible  man  would  feel 
authorized  to  say  in  reference  to  this  matter  would 
be  no  more  than  this — that  nothing  had  come  un- 


der his  observation,  during  his  use  of  cob  meal, 
which  led  him  to  suspect  it  as  unsafe  or  produc- 
tive of  any  internal  injury  or  derangement  in  the 
animals  using  it.  And  even  this  negative  testi- 
mony, a  man  who  cared  for  his  intellectual  repu- 
tation would  be  rather  reluctant  to  give,  for  he  ' 
would  know  that  any  amount  of  such  negative 
testimony  would  not  avail  to  counterbalance  ev- 
en a  single  case  of  positive  testimony  going  to 
prove  that  disease  or  death  had  really  occurred 
from  the  use  of  cob  meal ;  and  such  positive  tes- 
timony he  would  know  was  on  record,  if  a  reader 
of  agricultural  papers. 

But  I  must  endeavor  to  be  more  brief  in  wTiat 
remains  to  be  said.  Another  of  the  reasons,  al- 
luded to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  why  we  en- 
tertain fears  of  the  reliability  of  what  is  said,  by 
the  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator^  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  cob  meal,  is  this :  he  allege 
es  that  a  large  amount  of  the  increase  in  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  cattle  fed  on  this  meal  is 
to  be  attributed  to  so  small  a  quantity  of  it,  as  to 
be  beyond  the  belief  of  any  man  of  common  dis- 
cernment It  is  said,  for  example,  that  "cattle  that 
cost  him  $18  per  head  in  the  fall,  brought  him 
$45,69  after  consuming  only  about  twelve  bush- 
els, 70  pounds  in  the  ear  per  bushel,  ^ound  and 
cooked."  Now,  even  allowing  what  is  claimed, 
that  grinding  and  cooking  doubles  the  value  of 
the  com  and  cobs,  can  any  sensible  man  believe 
that  an  increase  in  the  weight  and  value  of  an  an- 
imal which  would  make  it  worth  nearly  $28  more 
than  it  cost,  could  be  owin^  mainly  to  the  use  of 
12  bushels  of  meal,  even  if  the  weight  thereof 
were  70  pounds  per  bushel  ?  Every  man  of  any 
discernment  must  see  that  so  great  an  increase  in 
the  weight  and  value  of  the  animal  could  not  be 
due  mainly  to  the  feeding  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  food  as  is,  rather  ambiguously,  designated  as 
"12  bushels,  70  pounds  in  the  ear  per  bushel, 
ground  and  cooked." 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  those  who  un- 
dertake to  defend  or  recommend  the  practice  of 
finding  cobs  with  com,  and  of  using  tne  mixture 
m  feeding  cattle  or  other  stock,  have  a  task  before 
them  which  requires  that  they  should  prove,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  men  of  sense,  the  two  follow- 
ing propositions : 

1.  That  the  use  of  com  and  cob  meal  is  per- 
fectly safe,  notwithstanding  all  the  testimony  on 
record  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstanding  the 
improbability  that  scales  of  very  great  hardness 
and  of  knife-like  sharpness  can  go  through  the 
stomach  without  doing  any  hturm. 

<2.  That  it  is  not  a  waste  to  pay  for  grinding  a 
substance  of  no  more  value  than  so  much  wheat 
straw.  i  More  Anon. 


Frogs. — Somebody  who  has  watched  the  am- 
phibious creatures,  says  in  Changer's  Journal 
that  male  frogs  make  the  most  noise,  being  fur- 
nished for  that  purpose  with  a  kind  of  bladder  in 
the  neck,  or  douole  action  bag-pipe ;  but  then  the 
voices  of  the  females  are  the  noarsest  and  most 
aggravating.  When,  however,  intent  upon  doing 
the  agreeable,  they  have  another  tone  of  voice — 
soft,  sweet  and  plaintive,  like  a  bell  heard  in  the 
stillness  of  a  summer  evening  ;  from  which  some 
naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  only  the  mar- 
ried couples,  and  old  maids  and  bachelors,  whose 
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voices  arc  so  harsh  and  grating,  the  courting  and 
honey-moon  tones  being  pitched  in  a  different 
key.  Although  frogs  have  no  tailors'  or  milliners' 
bills,  they  follow  the  fashions  in  having  a  new 
suit  every  week  or  fortnight  during  the  summer, 
and  in  casting  oflf  the  old  skin  as  frequently.  They 
are  admired  as  food  not  only  by  Frenchmen  and 
gourmands,  but  by  snakes,  eels,  pike,  trout,  aqua* 
tic  birds,  hawks,  owls,  moles  and  weasels.  Those 
most  esteemed  by  epicures,  frequent  deep,  clear 
pools,  and  are  not  easily  caught  by  hand. 


#br  the  New  Bngland  Famngr. 

PBOFITS  OF  FABMING. 

Sir  :— The  question,  «*Is  Farming  Profitable," 
I  suppose  has  been  satisfactorily  determined,  but 
nevertheless,  I  will  add  my  testimony  to  that  al- 
ready given  by  abler  pens.  Last  spring  I  obtained 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  9000 
square  feet,  which  had  never  been  plowed,  and 
was  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  running 
blackberry  vines  and  weeds.  Af^er  it  was  plowed 
it  was  harrowed  and  manured  in  the  drill  with 
coarse  horse  dung ;  about  the  1st  of  May  it  was 
planted  with  sweet  corn  and  potatoes,  reserving  a 
small  patch  for  tomatoes,  &c.,  and  notwithstand- 
ing I  had  to  plant  my  com  over  a  second  time,  I 
have  gathered  this  fall  the  following  crops : 

12  bushels  potatoes,  sold  at  620  per  bush $7,44 

Sweet  corn,  at  an  average  of  13c  per  dos 8,00 

Strinf?  beans 1,00 

60  cabbages,  at  8o  per  head 1 ,50 

Tomatoes 8,00 

Total $20.04 

Besides  other  smaller  products  which  help  to 
prove  that  farming  is  profitable. 

EZPIITBU. 

Manure  worth  $6,  one-fourth  used  this  year $1««5 

Beed,&c 2,00 

Total $3,25 

Value  of  crops $20,04 

Expenses 8,25 

Profit $17.00 

This  is  not  large,  but  it  is  very  well  for  this 
town.  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  it,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  go  on  a  larger  scale  next  year. 

Geoboe  £.  Mitchell. 

SomervUU,  Nov.,  1860. 


To  Walk  or  Drive  in  a  Straight  Line. — 
The  Dairy  Farmer  gives  the  following  directions 
for  "going  straight,"  which,  though  familiar  to 
most  farmers,  may  not  be  to  all : 

At  the  starting  place,  fix  the  eye  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stake,  or  other  termination,  and  notice 
some  object  in  the  distance  beyond,  that  is  in 
range  or  line  with  the  eye  and  stake.  Go  towards 
the  stake,  keeping  the  eye  upon  it,  and  the  object 
beyond ;  and  as  long  as  the  three  are  kept  in 
range,  the  line  travelled  over  will  be  straight,  but 
as  soon  as  the  three  are  out  of  range,  they  indi- 
cate that  the  person  moving  has  deviated  from 
the  straight  line,  and  he  may  get  back  into  line 
at  once  by  bringing  himself  in  range  with  the 
stake  and  distant  o^ect. 


FAOKING  APFIjEB  IN  IiBAVES. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  W.  Boynton,  of  East 
Hartford,  while  gathering  up  leaves  under  an  ap- 
ple tree,  in  the  spring,  observed  beneath  them  a 
few  fresh,  unfrozen  apples.  It  suggested  at  once 
that  dry  leaves  would  answer  well  as  packing  ma- 
terial for  fruit,  and  the  next  fall  and  every  season 
sinoe  he  has  used  them  for  this  purpose.  We  saw 
a  few  days  ago  some  speciniens  thus  preserved, 
seemingly  as  fresh  ana  as  piquant  in  flavor  as 
when  first  gathered ;  yet  he  assuVed  us  they  were 
varieties  that  would  have  decayed  months  ago  if 
unprotected.  His  plan  is  to  pick  the  apples  care- 
fully at  the  proper  time,  not  to  pack  them  until 
the  forest  leaves  are  perfectly  dry  and  the  weather 
c^uite  cooL  Then  the  apples  and  leaves  are  placed 
in  alternate  layers,  and  the  last  layer  of  leaves 
crowded  in  as  dose  as  possible  by  placing  any  con- 
venient weight  on  the  cover  of  tne  barrel.  The 
leaves  are  of  such  elasticity  that  the  whole  may  be 
compressed  so  tightlv  as  to  prevent  all  shucking, 
&c.,  and  jet  not  bruise  the  apples  in  the  slightest 
degree.  In  this  latitude  Mr.  Boynton  has  never 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  these  barrels  of  fruit 
in  any  place  warmer  than  an  open  shed.  It  would 
be  advisable  of  course,  everywhere,  to  keep  them 
in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible.  In  the  spring  they 
are  to  be  removed  to  a  cool,  airy  cellar,  or  to  an 
apartment  especially  for  fruit,  in  connection  with 
the  ice'ho}xsen.^'Homestead. 


Three  Vermont  FARMERS.~One  man  in 
Richford  has  900  acres  of  improved  land,  and  be- 
sides summering  and  wintering  19  horses,  85  cows, 
120  other  cattle,  and  55  sheep,  bought  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  120  head  of  cattle,  pastured  them 
through  the  season,  sold  them  in  the  fall,  and 
received  $500  net  for  pasturing.  He  also  had  one 
and  a  half  acres  planted  with  French  or  Osier  wil- 
low,— cut  from  the  same  six  tons  of  green,  eoual 
to  two  tons  peeled  and  dried.  Cost  of  peeling 
and  drying  2  cents  per  pound — worth  in  market 
from  5  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  Another  man  in 
Sheldon  has  300  acres  of  improved  land,  and  be- 
sides wintering  10  horses,  21  cows,  2  oxen,  32 
other  cattle  and  225  sheep,  sold  last  season  $650 
value  of  horses,  $600  value  of  cattle,  $400  value 
of  wool,  $75  value  of  sheep,  and  $50  value  of  hay 
and  other  produce.  A  man  in  Enosburgh  has 
330  acres  of  improved  land,  and  besides  wintering 
$1,090  value  of  live  stock,  sold  $2,500  value  mar- 
ket cattle,  raised  upon  his  farm. — Springfidd  Rep, 


Skimmino  Milk.— a  country  woman  says: 
The  wise  man,  in  enumerating  the  times  and  sea- 
sons, made  no  mention  of  a  time  to  skim  milk ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  time,-~a  right  time, 
too, — and  that  is  just  as  the  milk  begins  to  sour 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pans.  Then  the  cream  is  all 
at  the  surface,  and  should  at  once  be  removed — 
with  as  little  of  the  milk  as  possible.  If  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  acid  reaches  the  cream  it  im- 
pairs it  in  quality.  The  housewife  or  dairymaid, 
who  thinks  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity  by  allow- 
ing the  milk  to  stand  beyond  that  time,  labors 
under  a  most  egregious  mistake.  Any  one  who 
doubts  this,  has  only  to  try  it  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  Milk  should  be  looked  to  at 
least  three  times  a  day. — Rural  American. 
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On  a  comparison  of  our  cut  above,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  same  fruit  in  Downing,  Thomas 
and  Fields'  works  on  fruits,  we  find  a  considera- 
ble difference  in  form.  In  each  of  these  works, 
the  Dearborn's  Seedling  is  represented  as  nearly 
round,  while  our  cut  shows  the  fruit  to  be  pyri- 
form  in  shape,  or  rather  inclining  to  a  depressed 
pyriform  shape. 

The  pears  from  which  our  engraving  was  made 
were  taken  from  a  tree  standing  in  Mr.  Henry 
Vandine's  grounds  at  Cambridge,  by  one  of  our 
firm,  and  were  considered  a  fair  average  in  size 
and  form  of  those  on  a  tree  in  full  bearing.  They 
were  halved  by  the  artist,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
fruit  accurately  traced,  and  are  as  nearly  true  to 
their  originals  as  a  skilful  eye  and  practiced  hand 
could  make  them. 

This  pear  is  an  admirable  early  variety,  of  first 
quality,  raised  in  1818,  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  of  Boston.  It  bears  abundant  crops  in 
any  fair  soil,  succeeding  the  Bloodgood,  and  pre- 
ceding the  Bartlett.    Young  shoots,  long,  dark 


brown.  Fruit  scarcely  of  medium  size.  Skin  very 
smooth,  clear  light  yellow,  with  a  few  minute 
dots.  Stalk  slender,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long,  set  with  very  little  depression.  Calyx  with 
delicate,  spreading  segments,  set  in  a  ver}'  shal- 
low basin.  Flesh  white,  very  juicy  and  melting, 
sweet  and  sprightly  in  flavor.  Ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August 


Canada  Climate.  —  The  Montreal  Farmer's 
Journal,  in  commenting  on  the  practice,  common 
in  other  sections  as  well  as  in  Canada,  of  ascrib- 
ing to  unfavorable  climate  many  failures  which 
result  from  mismanagement  or  no  management 
at  all,  says : 

But  let  them  talk  of  the  climate  of  Canada  as 
they  please,  it  is  more  regular  and  steady  than 
the  climate  of  Britain.  It  is  not  so  variable, 
though  the  winters  are  more  severe  and  protract- 
ed, and  the  summers  warmer ;  what  we  want  is 
unstinted  application  of  capital.  With  British 
appliances,  we  should  hear  less  abuse  of  our  Ca- 
nadian climate. 
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Far  the  N«w  JCngkmd  JParmer. 

MATiTl  AND  FEMAT.y.  SQT7ASHBS,  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

"An  old  subscriber,"  writing  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  FarmcTf  inquires  relative  to  "the  cor- 
rect way  of  telling  the  male  squash  from  the  fe- 
male, of  the  Hubbard,  Marrow  and  other  squash- 
es, and  also  of  pumpkins." 

A  squash  or  pumpkin  is  fruit,  (of  the  Tine,  if 
you  please,)  and  no  fruit  has  gender,  hence  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  male  or  female  squash. 
Passing  from  the  fruit  to  the  seed  that  it  usually 
envelopes,  serving  first  as  a  nourisher  to  the  same, 
next  as  protector,  and  finally,  as  food,  as  the  germ 
within  is  unrolled  and  the  younger  plant  appears, 
we  likewise  find  no  gender.  Gender  is  not  found 
in  the  fruit,  is  not  found  in  the  seed  of  any  plant, 
but  exists  only  in  the  floral  development ;  in  oth- 
er words,  the  oreans  of  gender  are  found  only  in 
the  flower.  It  is  true,  uat  of  some  trees  and 
vines,  certain  seed  give  trees  or  vines  that  will 
yield  only  male  flowers,  (the  pomegranate  is  an 
example  among  trees,  and  sometimes  the  grape 
vine  among  vines,)  and  for  theory's  sake  such 
seed  may  be  termed  male  seed,  yet  practically  the 
distinction  is  without  a  difference,  or  vegetable 
anatomy  has  not  explored  to  the  depths  at  which 
80  nice  a  structural  distinction  lies. 

Among  all  the  trees  of  the  orchard,  and  in  most 
of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  we  find 
the  mate  and  female  organs  present  in  the  same 
flower,  the  fine  threads  in  the  middle  of  flowers 
being  the  organs,  the  one  or  more  in  the  centre 
being  the  pistil  or  female,  and  those  surrounding 
tiie  stamens,  or  male  organs ;  but  the  squash  fam- 
ily is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule;  hence  we 
find  the  male  and  female  organs  in  different  flow- 
ers, though  on  the  same  vine.  The  flower  con- 
taining the  stamen  appears  first,  growing  on  very 
long  st^ms  and  are  generally  called  false  blos- 
soms. These  can  readily  be  determined  by  a  sin- 
gle undivided  shoot  in  the  centre,  sometimes 
called  by  children  the  "candle."  Such  blossoms 
can  never  produce  squashes,  and  yet  without  the 
aid  of  these  blossoms  no  squashes  can  be  pro- 
duced, as  from  them  come  the  pollen  by  wnich 
tlie  female  or  staminate  blossoms  are  fertilized. 
The  female  blossoms  will  be  readily  recognized 
by  having  the  centre  piece  divided  in  six  or  eight 
parts,  also  by  the  embryo  squash  beneath  it  This 
much  on  "male  and  female  squashes." 

Many  questions  have  occurred  to  me  while  cul- 
tivating squashes,  relative  to  their  laws  of  devel- 
opment, of  aU  of  which  I  may  affirm  that  I  have 
found  more  pleasure  in  the  endeavor  to  determine 
them  by  careful  experiment  than  in  drawing  on 
the  experienne  of  others ;  but  as  to  enjoy  such 
pleasure  alone  is  rather  selfish,  I  propose  two  or 
three  for  intelligent,  careful  experimenters,  pre- 
mising that,  as  experiments,  even  after  our  great- 
est care,  may  still,  in  their  results,  look  in  the 
wrong  direction,  by  reason  of  certain  conditions 
that  are  not  fuUv  considered,  or,  it  may  be,  whol- 
ly overlooked,  tnerefore  we  draw  our  conclusions 
only  after  three  or  more  repetitions  of  the  same 
experiment,  a  consideration  which  would  throw 
out  manv  a  crude,  deceptive  result,  which,  when 
brought  before  the  people,  only  confuse  or  teach 
error. 

Experiment  No.  1. — We  are  sometimes  told 


that  if  the  end  of  a  squash  vine  is  nipped  off  near 
a  young  squash,  the  growth  of  the  vine  being 
checked,  its  vigor  will  go  into  the  fruit.  •  It  will 
be  found  that,  sometimes,  one  succeeds  in  great- 
ly increasing  the  fruit  by  this  process,  at  other 
times  he  meets  with  a  total  failure.  Now  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  know  the  conditions  of 
success.  It  may  depend  on  the  degree  of  vigor 
in  the  vine,  or  what  is  more  probable,  on  the  size 
the  young  squash  has  attained,  it  being  stricken 
with  par^uysis  if  very  small. 

Question  No.  2. — ^Many  farmers  hold  that  old 
seed  gives  more  squash  and  less  vine  than  newer 
seed*  Is  this  so,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  greatest 
advantagu  obtained  P 

Qtiestion  No.  3. — There  is  a  theory  in  the  com- 
munity that  seed  from  the  stem  end  of  squashes 
will  yield  a  different  product  in  form  or  number 
from  those  taken  from  the  other  end  of  the  squash, 
the  calyx  end.    What  is  the  difference,  if  any  ? 

Question  No.  4. — If  the  seed  are  eaually  mature 
or  of  equal  size,  will  the  largest  seed  in  any  par- 
ticular squash  produce  a  better  crop  than  the 
smallest  P 

These  questions  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 
Some  may  say  that  to  be  so  ndnute  is  to  be  fool- 
ish, but  1  believe  that  the  high  standard  of  agri- 
culture of  our  era  requires  just  such  minuteness, 
just  such  thoroughness. 

James  J.  U.  Gregobt. 

Marblehead,  Mass,,  Dec,  1860. 


Plowing  bt  Steam. — At  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
a  machine,  invented  and  manufactured  in  the 
State,  vras  put  into  operation  and  demonstrated 
that  plowing  can  be  done  by  steam.  The  VcUley 
Farmer  describes  it  as — 

"A  large  Locomotive  or  Steam  Wagon,  having 
four  large  broad  wheels,  propelled  by  a  smaU 
steam  engine  located  on  the  wagon,  and  to  this 
wagon  a  gang  of  six  plows  was  attached.  The 
wagon  moved  on,  drawing  after  it  its  train  of 

Elows,  in  ground  baked  nearly  as  hard  as  brick 
y  the  long  severe  drought  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  plowed  the  ground  by  any  or- 
dinary team.  One  of  the  plows  was  broken  by 
the  hardness  of  the  ground,  but  the  other  five 
were  forced  through  the  earth,  doing  the  work  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. There  was  no  breaking  of  the  machinery, 
there  was  no  failure  in  the  work^-^the  plowing 
was  done  successfully  at  different  trials.  A  ditch- 
ing machine  was  attached  to  the  steam  wagon — 
tJie  plows  having  been  taken  off— and  excavating 
was  done  more  rapidly  than  we  ever  saw  it  done 
before." 

Pans  of  Milk. — ^The  Connecticut  Homestead 
republishes  from  an  old  Genesee  Farmer  an  ac- 
count of  three  carefully  conducted  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  more  but- 
ter is  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk  when 
set  in  pans  partly  filled  than  when  full.  Contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  the  experimenter,  from  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  in  the  full  pans,  some  three 
or  four  per  cent  more  butter  was  obtained  than 
when  set  in  pans  half  full. 
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For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

HOW  TO  SAIiT  AI^D    FBEBBILVS    BESF 
AND  HAM. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  give 
a  receipt  for  curing  beef  so  that  it  will  be  as  sweet 
next  summer  as  that  put  up  by  the  Philadelphia 
packers  P  N."8.  c. 

WeH  Tishury,  Nov,,  1860. 

Another. — I  would  like  to  know  if  you,  or  any 
of  your  subscribers,  can  give  me  directions  for 
salting  beef,  to  have  it  keep  through  the  summer. 
By  so  doing  you  would  much  oblige 

H.  G.  GOODBICH. 

St.  Albans,  Vt,  Nov.,  1860. 


Remarks. —  We  have  selected  the  following 
and  submitted  them  to  a  notable  housewife,  who 
pronounces  them  good. 

SALTING  BEEF  FOB  SUMMEB  USE. 
16  qts.  of  salt,  and 
4  oz.  of  saltpetre,  for  each 
100  lbs  beef. 

Rub  the  pieces  all  over  with  salt,  and  pack  it  in 
edgewise,  and  after  a  layer  is  completed,  take  an 
axe  or  maul  and  pound  down  solid.  Then  sprin- 
kle on  a  little  saltpetre  and  fill  up  all  interstices 
with  salt,  and  so  on  until  the  cask  is  full.  Those 
who  do  not  like  saltpetre  may  omit  it  without  in- 
jury to  the  meat. 

Mr.  A.  Wanzeb,  who  communicated  this  recipe 
to  the  Albany  Cultivator,  says  he  has  salted  his 
beef  in  this  way  for  fifteen  years,  that  it  needs  no 
soaking  before  boiling,  and  will  be  tender  and 
sweet  the  year  round.  By  this  way  of  salting  it 
makes  its  own  brine,  and  never  wants  repacking, 
nor  the  brine  scalding.  If  the  brine  should  not 
cover  it  in  the  spring,  sufficient  may  be  added  for 
that  purpose. 

Take  a  barrel  and  turn  it  up  over  an  old  pan  or 
kettle,  and  burn  cobs  or  hard  wood  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  keeping  water  on  the  head  of  the  bar- 
rel to  prevent  its  drying. 

Make  a  pickle  as  follows : — 

6  oz.  of  saltpetre, 

2  qts.  of  molasses, 

3  gallons  of  water,  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  ham. 

Boil  and  skim  the  pickle  thus  prepared.  Pack 
the  ham  in  the  barrels,  and  when  the  pickle  is 
cold,  pour  it  on  to  the  meat,  and  in  four  weeks  it 
will  be  excellent,  very  tender  and  well  smoked. 

Another. — Make  a  pickle  as  follows : — 

5  pts.  of  molasses, 

6  oz.  of  saltpetre,  and 

3  gallons  of  water,  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  beef  or  ham. 

Boil  these  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  skim  off  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Pack  hams  with  the  shank  end 
downward,  and  when  the  pickle  is  cool  pour  it 
over  them  or  the  beef.    They  will  require  to  lay 


in  the  pickle  from  two  to  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pieces  and  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er— as  they  require  to  lay  in  the  pickle  longer  if 
the  weather  is  cold. 


THE  FUTIIIDITT  OF    'WEIiIiB. 

An  article  the  Homestead  of  a  week  or  two 
since,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Snow's 
well,  which  had  become  putrid,  recalls  to  mind 
an  experience  of  our  own  in  curing  a  similar 
trouble. 

We  had  a  well  of  beautiful  water,  soft  and  cool, 
which  all  at  once  began  to  taste  and  smell  as  if 
the  dead  body  of  some  animal  were  undergoing 
the  decaying  process  in  it.  We  pave  it  a  thorough 
examination  by  the  aid  of  the  looking-glass,  but 
could  discover  nothing.  We  descended  to  the 
water,  but  found  no  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
in  a  putrid  condition,  and  we  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  water  was  of  itself  putrid. 
Having  reached  this  conclusion,  we  set  our  wits 
at  work  to  devise  a  remedy ;  we  remembered  that 
only  still  water  became  thus  affected,  and  that  run- 
ning water  never  became  so.  We  thought  the  rea- 
son of  the  continued  purity  of  the  latter  must  be 
because  of  its  continued  agitation  bringing  all  its 
particles  continually  in  contact  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air  when  it  absorbed  the  oxygen  to  the 
necessary  degree  for  reinvigoration  of  any  proper- 
ty lost  in  sustaining  its  teeming,  infinitesimal  life. 
Upon  this  thought  we  based  our  action  and  rem- 
edy. We  hired  a  man  to  work  thoroughly  the 
chain  pump  in  the  well,  working  with  all  his 
might  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  he  scarce- 
ly diminished  the  depth  of  the  water.  It  was  not 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  water 
was  as  sweet  and  good  as  ever.  We  believe  that 
it  was  the  thorough  agitation  of  the  water  by 
pumping,  extending  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
well,  that  effected  the  cure. 

Again,  we  now  have  a  cistern  filled  with  rain- 
water from  the  roof,  which  passes  through  a  filter 
in  reaching  the  cistern.  A  week  ago  the  water  in . 
the  cistern  became  putrid,  tasting  and  smelling, 
we  can't  tell  how  bad.  We  remembered  the  ex- 
periment with  the  well,  and  the  supposed  reason 
of  its  cure ;  so  we  procured  a  long  pole,  and  thor- 
oughly stirred  it  up,  agitating  the  water  as  much 
as  possible,  perhaps  working  at  the  job  fifteen 
minutes.  •  In  twenty-four  hours  the  water  was 
sweet  and  wholesome  again. 

These  facts  in  our  experience  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Snow's  well,  an  account  of 
the  restoration  of  which  has  led  us  to  pen  this  ar- 
ticle, was  purified  more  by  the  agitation  of  the 
water  by  the  bag  of  charcoal  being  pulled  up  and 
down  in  it,  than  by  any  influences  of  the  coal  it- 
self.— Homestead. 


Stbaw  Wobk. — ^The  California  Farmer  con- 
gratulates the  women  of  that  State  on  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  Nonpareil  wheat,  from  the 
straw  of  which  the  famous  Italian  straw  bonnets 
are  made,  known  as  Tuscan  straw,  and  predicts 
that  ''tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  now  sent  out 
of  the  State  for  straw  bonnets  will  be  given  to 
our  own  women  for  labor." 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
FBEMItOCS   AT  AGBICTTIiTlTBAI.  FAIBS. 

WHAT  THET   SAID   UPON  THIS  SUBJECT  AT  THB 
CONCORD    farmers'  CLUB. 

James  P.  Brown  said  the  man  who  presents 
some  new  and  useful  plant  or  implement,  or  who 
takes  pains  to  raise  and  train  a  fine  animal,  should 
receive  the  premium,  and  be  encouraged,  rather 
than  one  who  obtains  something  accidentally. 
The  man  who  has,  with  great  care  and  pains, 
raised  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  got  them  well  broken, 
should  be  rewarded,  rather  than  one  who  has  been 
to  Brighton  and  found  a  good  pair  ready  for 
work.  There  has  been  good  reason  for  complaint 
in  this  particular.  In  too  many  instances,  the  man 
who  can  tell  the  largest  story  gets  the  prize. 
Full  statements  in  writing  should  be  required. 
It  might  be  well  that  they  should  be  made  under 
oath.  The  whole  process  by  which  any  article  or 
animal  has  been  produced  should  be  stated,  so 
that  others  may  be  benefited.  He  has  known  in- 
stances in  which  a  good  deal  of  deception  has 
been  practiced.  Sometimes,  men  have  bought  ar- 
ticles and  exhibited  them  for  premiums.  This  is 
wrong.  The  man  that  would  do  this  should  be 
debarred  from  ever  taking  a  premium  afterward. 
When  a  premium  is  offered  for  the  best  managed 
farm,  full  statements  should  be  required  of  the 
various  crops  raised,  with  the  methoas  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  an  exact  account  of  family  expenses. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Wheeler  said  premiums  are  now 
withheld  from  many  objects  to  which  they  were 
formerly  given,  as  orchards  and  farms.  There  are 
not  premiums  enough  given  to  encourage  the  in- 
vention and  perfection  of  agricultural  implements, 
as  plows,  mowing  machines,  &c.  Premiums  might 
be  profitably  given  for  crops  raised  in  different 
ways.  A  premium  for  the  greatest  number  of 
pounds  of  grass  on  an  acre,  at  one  or  two  crops, 
would  stimulate  effort.  Premiums  should  be  given 
for  the  best  dairy,  rather  than  for  the  best  cow. 
Statements  should  show  the  income  of  the  dairy, 
and  the  process  of  making  the  butter  and  feeding 
the  cows.  He  has  an  idea  that  premiums  are 
sometimes  given  to  the  man,  rather  than  to  the 
article  exhibited.  He  does  not  think  the  object  of 
the  State,  in  giving  $600,  to  be  awarded  in  pre- 
miums, was  to  favor  individuals.  He  thinks  that, 
at  plowing  matches,  premiums  have  been  awarded 
for  the  work  done  by  a  certain  plow,  rather  than 
for  the  best  plowing. 

E.  Wood,  Jr.,  said  it  was  impossible  for  com- 
mittees to  satisfy  all  competitors.  The  Trustees 
appointed  the  best  men  they  could  get,  on  com- 
mittees. They  must  take  men  from  different 
towns.  He  was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  our  County  Society,  and  he  knew  that 
pains  were  taken  to  put  the  best  men  on  the  com- 
mittees. Manv  think  that  injustice  is  done  them, 
because  they  do  not  get  the  premiums.  The  Trus- 
tees would  be  glad  to  give  more  premiums,  if 
they  had  funds.  He  thinks  premiums  should  be 
given  on  farms.  This  would  give  opportunity  to 
make  valuable  statements,  and  would  afford  a 
basis  on  which  to  make  a  report.  The  Secretary 
could  not  make  an  interesting  report  without 
statements.  If  $25  or  $50  were  offered  as  pre- 
miums on  farms,  it  would  bring  out  statements 
on  farm  management,  on  draining,  manures,  &c., 
that  would  be  worth  more  than  anything  else. 


Such  statements  would  be  the  first  things  the  far- 
mers would  read.  He  had  been  looking  over  the 
Essex  county  report,  and  found  valuable  state- 
ments on  farms,  sheep  and  root  crops.  Our  Soci- 
ety is  losing  ground  b^  not  paying  attention  to 
these  subjects.  The  society  above  referred  to,  re- 
ports more  than  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
He  believes  these  reports  to  be  honest.  He  is  sorry 
the  premiums  for  spading  have  been  discontinued. 
This  was  an  interesting  part  of  the  show,  and  it  is 
an  important  farm  operation,  especially  among 
trees.  One-horse  mowing  machines  will  come  in- 
to use,  and  premiums  should  be  offered  to  en- 
courage them.  Why  should  not  the  man  who 
makes  the  largest  quantity  of  good  manure  from 
the  least  stock  have  a  premium?  We  do  not 
make  as  much  manure  as  we  might.  He  carts  in- 
to his  cellar  a  great  deal  of  material  to  absorb 
the  liquid  manure.  But  to-day,  he  easily  found 
two  hogsheads  full  of  urine.  A  premium  should 
be  offered  for  the  best  management  of  manure. 

The  President,  Minot  Pratt,  said  he  had  some- 
times thought  the  statement  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  premiums  rather  than  the  article.  He 
inquired  if  making  the  show  popular  should  be 
the  object  aimed  at  ?  If  so,  horses  would  draw 
better  than  anything  else.  E.  Wood  said  if  we 
had  a  large  track,  the  trotting  and  racing  of 
horses  would  attract  more  attention  than  all  other 
things  exhibited.  He  thought  the  track  of  the 
Middlesex  Society  was  just  right. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Reynolds,  said  premiums 
should  be  given  to  encourage  those  things  that 
need  encouragement.  At  the  present  time,  the 
raising  of  wheat,  the  renovating  of  exhausted  ])a8- 
ture  lands,  the  best  methods  of  feeding  milch 
cowa,  upland  draining,  the  best  modes  of  apply- 
ing manures,  and  the  kinds  of  manure  for  partic- 
ular crops,  are  among  the  subjects  dcmandmg  at- 
tention. Objects  that  no  longer  required  encour- 
agement might  be  dropped,  and  tne  premiums 
offered  for  those  that  do  need  it.  The  offer  of  pre- 
miums would  awaken  attention  to  the  subjects 
for  which  thev  were  offered.  He  thought  this 
principle  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  m  offer- 
ing premiums.  He  had  observed  that  some  men 
wanted  premiums  offered  for  such  things  as  they 
raised  in  high  perfection,  as  they  would  then  have 
a  good  chance  to  get  them.  He  understood  thit 
the  State  offered  premiums  to  improve  agricul- 
ture in  those  particulars  in  which  it  is  deficient, 
and  not  to  encourage  those  branches  that  do  not 
need  it,  that  are  now  nearly  or  quite  perfect.  Pre- 
miums were  offered  for  foreign  stock  to  impove 
the  breed  of  stock,  because  it  needed  it,  and  it 
was  believed  that  it  might  be  improved. 

They  offered  premiums  for  plowing,  to  improve 
the  plows  and  the  modes  of  tillage. 

They  offered  premiums  for  fruit,  to  improve 
the  kinds  and  increase  the  quantity,  and  this  had 
been  the  effect  of  them.  There  had  been  a  great 
improvement  in  all  these  respects. 

If  we  had  arrived  at  a  good  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  these  and  other  branches  of  husbandry  for 
which  premiums  had  been  given,  we  should  now 
attend  to  other  things  in  wmch  improvement  was 
more  needed.  We  should  not  continue  to  give  pre- 
miums merely  because  they  have  been  given,  but 
should  vary  them  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  farm<^rs  to  those  things  that 
are  falling  behind,  or  to  which  it  is  believed  tiiey 
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migbt  profitably  give  more  attention.  He  had  ob- 
served in  the  report  of  manv  of  the  county  socie* 
ties  that  premiums  were  given  for  objects  that 
vera  entirely  neglected  in  this  county,  such  as 
farms,  sheep,  field  crops,  soiling,  manures,  and 
many  others.  These  subjects  enabled  committees 
to  make  reports  that  embodied  their  experience 
and  observation,  and  were  of  great  value.  He 
thought  a  committee  to  visit  farms,  if  they  were 
the  right  men,  would  do  more  to  add  members  to 
the  society,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, than  the  amount  of  money  required  to  pay 
their  expenses  would  do  in  anv  other  way.  In- 
deed, he  believed  money  expended  for  this  object 
was  the  best  investment  the  society  could  make. 
The  Trustees  of  our  societies  should  inc^uire 
every  year,  what  particular  department  of  agricul- 
ture needed  special  attention.  When  the  recep- 
tion of  premiums  became  a  mere  matter  of  money- 
making,  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed 
was  no  longer  secured. 


THE  COTTAGS  UNDEB  THE  TTTTiTi. 

No  lordlj  elm  trees  are  Bwaying  there ; 
Bat  tlie  rustic  oak  and  the  eedar  feir, 

That  grow  by  the  winding  rill. 
Their  tall  beads  wave  on  the  lammer  atr. 

O'er  the  cottage  under  the  hill. 

The  robin  loves  at  the  twilight  hour, 
Sre  he  flitteth  away  to  his  resting  bower, 

His  evening  song  to  trill ; 
And  the  wild  bee  sings  from  the  violet  flower. 

By  the  cottage  under  the  hill. 

The  wild  vine  hangs  from  the  moss  roof  low  { 
And  always  with  a  motion  sweet  and  slow. 

As  over  the  grass  so  still 
The  western  lephyrs  softly  blow, 

By  the  ootUge  under  the  hUl. 

When  the  shades  of  night  creep  o'er  the  lea. 
Three  prattlers  group  round  a  strong  man*s  knee. 

And  their  eyes  wfth  weeping  fill. 
As  be  telle h  of  her  who  sleeps  under  the  tree. 

By  the  cottage  under  the  hill. 

No  gold  or  silver  are  stored  within, 

But  a  crowned  monarch  would  sigh  to  win 

The  peace  so  holy,  still, 
That  bodeth  far  firom  the  court  of  sin, 

In  the  cottage  under  the  hill. 


Wheat  in  New  Hampshire.— -From  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture  we  publish  the  following 
paragraph  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  wheat  in 
the  vicinity  of  old  Dartmouth. 

'*Col.  Culyer,  of  Lyme,  has  grown  on  six  acres 
of  fall  sown  wheat,  180  bushels,  and  on  three 
spring  sown,  120  bushels.  The  Town  Farm,  in 
Hanover,  on  a  field  of  six  acres,  produced  226 
bushels.  John  D.  Bridgeman  raised,  on  a  little 
less  than  two  acres,  96  bushels  ;  and  Elijah  Ten- 
ney,  East  Hanover,  from  three  bushels  seed,  on 
2|  acres  of  soil,  grew  125  bushels  of  nice  spring 
wheat." 

CJosT  OF  Maeketino. —  Gov.  Kirkwood,  of 
Iowa,  in  an  address  at  the  Muscatine  County  Fair, 
stated  that  it  cost  him  about  20  per  cent  to  mar- 
ket his  beeves ;  40  per  cent,  on  wheat,  60  on  com 
and  4  per  cent,  on  wool. 


FOOB  MIXiKlSBS  DB7  UP  COWB. 

The  great  importance  of  having  cows  properly 
milked  is  very  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  facts 
stated  in  the  following  article,  copied  from  the 
Boston  Ctdtivaior  : 

When  I  first  commenced  farming,  I  milked  all 
my  cows  with  my  own  hands ;  and  toe  result  was, 
that  no  one  in  the  town  could  boast  of  having 
made  more  butter,  according  to  the  number  of 
cows,  than  we.  I  well  remember  of  having  a  very 
noble  cow  for  milk,  which  would  fill  a  twelve-tjuart 
pail  twice  a  day ;  and  that  a  friend  while  visiting 
us  was  anxious  to  milk  her.  As  I  was  well  aware 
of  the  bad  results  of  permitting  a  poor  milker  to 
milk  cows  that  are  accustomed  to  be  milked  by 
one  faithful,  regular  hand,  I  unwillingly  consent- 
ed that  he  might  milk  her.  The  result  was  that 
he  obtained  about  one-quarter  less  milk,  than 
she  was  accustomed  to  give ;  and  although  I  tried, 
faithfully  to  draw  more  milk,  after  he  had  finished 
milking,  my  efibrts  were  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  sev- 
eral days  before  I  could  obtain  from  her  the 
amount  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  give. 

M^  manner  of  milking  was  to  milk  as  fast  as 

Fossible,  until  a  cow  was  milked  entirely  clean, 
was  obliged,  at  one  time,  to  stop  milking  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  I  found  that  the  cow  had 
drawn  up  her  milk,  and  I  could  not  get  it  that 
evening. 

His  manner  of  milking  was  very  slow  and  easy ; 
and  after  he  had  been  milking  about  as  long  as  I 
was  accustomed  to  be  in  milking  her,  she  withhold 
the  remainder,  and  nothing  that  I  have  ever  hoard 
of,  would  induce  her  to  let  it  down  again.  This 
taught  me  the  importance  of  employing  one  steady 
regular  hand  at  milking. 

In  the  seasons  of  1858  and  1859,  my  wife  com- 
plained very  much,  when  I  did  not  superintend 
the  milking,  that  we  did  not  get  near  as  much 
milk  as  when  I  was  there  to  attend  to  it.  Of  course 
I  could  not  always  be  there,  at  milking  times. — 
Then  the  milking  would  devolve  on  a  young  man 
in  my  employ,  who  could  milk  as  well  and  as 
quickly  as  myself,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  do  it. 
But  as  he  had  inherited  almost  every  characteris- 
tic of  the  human  race,  but  the  faculty  otpleasing^ 
or  of  trying  to  please,  or  of  making  himself  agree- 
able, even  in  the  society  of  cows,  when  I  was  not 
there,  for  the  slightest  offence  he  would  fall  out 
with  the  cows  and  beat  them,  and  have  them  all 
in  commotion.  Then,  of  course,  they  would  not 
give  down  their  milk ;  for  a  cow  has  complete 
control  of  it,  and  she  will  not  give  it  to  a  being 
that  she  hates.  All  that  could  be  said  to  him 
about  bein^  gentle  with  them,  and  milking  fast 
while  he  did  milk,  and  keeping  his  finger  nails 
cut  short,  &c.,  had  no  more  good  influence  than 
this  communication  will  have  on  hundreds  of  other 
boys  in  their  boyhood,  who  think  they  will  make 
cows  and  everything  else  obey  their  commands. 

In  the  spring  of  1859,  my  wife  insisted  that  I 
should  do  the  milking.  I  attended  to  it  as  long 
as  was  expedient,  and  then  told  this  voung  man 
that  he  must  attend  to  the  milking  and  try  to  do 
it  right,  and  to  have  no  difficulty  with  the  cows. 
Well,  in  less  than  two  days,  my  wife  said,  "What 
is  the  matter  with  the  cows,  that  we  get  only  about 
half  as  much  milk  as  usual  ?" 

The  truth  on  the  subject  is,  cows  know  much 
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more  than  some  persons  think  they  do ;  and  they 
will  not  love  a  milker  who  has  nothing  lovely 
about  him,  and  who  will  not  treat  them  kindly; 
and  they  will  give  him  as  little  of  their  milk  as 
possible.  8.  Edwabds  Todd. 

Lake  Bidge,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Far  the  New  England  Farmtr. 
HOW  TO   BAVB  MONET. 

Mb.  Editor: — I  thought  I  would  solve  the 
mystery  of  money-getting  on  a  farm  for  a  woman, 
and  enlighten  the  mind  of  Miss  Sallie.  She  says, 
by  her  own  exertions  she  has  partly  managed  to 
eet  an  education  for  herself,  and  now  inquires 
how  she  can  earn  money.  I  am  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  such  an  inquiry  from  her,  but  neverthe- 
less will  try  to  elucidate  the  point 

In  the  first  place  she  must  have  prudence  and 
industry,  without  which  she  cannot  get  money  off 
or  on  a  farm,  as  money  in  the  hands  of  a  spend- 
thrift is  of  no  account. 

My  own  experience  in  living  on  a  farm  is  to 
the  point.  When  a  mere  child  I  had  money  to 
loan  that  I  had  earned.  My  father  had  a  larec 
family  that  I  helped  to  bring  up.  I  had  not  only 
money  enough  for  my  own  but  other's  comforts, 
all  out  of  my  earnings.  Sallie  says  she  has  part- 
ly educated  herself;  that  is  very  well ;  the  ex- 
penses of  a  school  education  were  mere  trifles  to 
me. 

For  twenty  years  last  past  I  have  lived  in  a 
city ;  but  now  I  am  on  a  farm  laid  up  with  a  frac- 
tured limb  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage.  It 
is  more  than  a  year  since  the  accident,  and  I 
cannot  now  take  a  step ;  but  since  I  have  been 
able  to  sit  up,  I  have  earned  plenty  of  money  by 
merely  braiding  palm  leaf  nats  at  four  cents 
apiece.  I  have  bought  all  I  want,  and  scarcely 
know  what  to  with  the  surplus. 

Industry  and  prudence  well  carried  out  will 
work  wonders.  1  often  see,  as  1  sit  by  my  win- 
dow, a  woman  riding  in  her  own  carriage,  which 
was  bought  by  palm-leaf  hats  made  by  herself  at 
four  cents  apiece !  What  does  Sallie  think  of 
that?  Prudence  and  industry  startle  young 
America.  She  must  have  instead  the  skating- 
park  and  the  race-course,  where  the  young  woman 
prepares  herself  for  a  wife  and  mother  with 
sprained  ankles  and  perverted  tastes. 

A  Faemer's  Daughter. 

N.  H.,  Nov.,  1860. 


An  Old  Apple  Tree.— At  the  late  exhibition 
of  the  Hartford  County  Horticultural  Society,  a 
basket  of  apples  from  Mr.  D.  F.  Robinson  bore 
the  following  label : 

'^English  Pearmain  from  Charter  Oak  Place. 
— The  tree  from  which  these  apples  were  gathered 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  George  Willys, 
the  original  proprietor  of  the  estate,  about  224 
years  ago.  Though  tottering,  it  has  yet  strength 
— ^trembling  at  once  with  energy  and  age.  New, 
but  vigorous  branches,  amid  a  few  withered  hands 
that  still  stretch  out,  continue  to  shoot  from  its 
dilapidated  trunk,  as  if  it  hated  to  yield  its  life, 
and  clung,  monument  and  memorializer  of  the 
sturdy  hands  that  planted  it" 


For  tht  New  BngUmd  FmmtTm 
HABITS  OF  THB  WOODFXOXSB. 

Much  has  been  published  recently  in  the  agri- 
cultural, and  other  papers,  in  relation  to  the  mer- 
its and  demerits  of  the  woodpecker.  None  of 
them  come  quite  up  to  my  impressions  on  the 
subject.  Did  the  woodpecker  confine  its  opera- 
tions to  the  seat  of  the  borer,  near  the  roots  of  the 
apple  tree,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  merits  of 
its  labor.  It  may  be  that,  sometimes,  in  search  for 
the  worm,  sad  havoc  is  made  on  the  bark  and  wood, 
but  generally  their  billing  and  boring  cannot  but 
be  beneficial.  But  the  bird  does  not  confine  its 
labor  to  the  seat  or  retreat  of  the  worm.  It  per- 
forates the  smooth  bark  of  the  tree  in  a  succes- 
sion of  rings  from  the  ground  up,  into  and  among 
the  branches.  The  closest  scrutiny  cannot  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  worms  in  or  about  the  holes 
in  these  rings.  It  used  to  be  said,  and  may  be 
so  still,  that  these  birds  are  sap-suckers,  and  that 
these  perforations  are  made  to  extract  sap  from 
the  tree. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  woodpeckers  or  sap- 
suckers  select  the  bodies  of  the  sweet  apple  tree 
as  affording  the  most  acceptable  juice.  The  facts, 
as  I  have  investigated  them,  do  not  warrant  such 
conclusion.  It  is  true,  the  bird  makes  selection 
of  the  tree  it  operates  upon,  but  I  could  never 
discover  that  it  had  any  connection  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  fruit  it  bears.  Watch  the  labors  of 
the  bird,  and  you  cannot  discover  any  appearance 
of  its  tasting  the  sap  if  any  ooze  from  the  wounds. 
It  drills  the  holes  an  inch,  more  or  less,  apart, 
with  diligent  haste,  without  stopping  to  suck  sap 
or  search  for  worms.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be 
a  mere  amusement  of  the  bird,  and  with  no  ob- 
ject in  view.  Probably,  however,  it  is  obeying  an 
instinct  of  the  species  to  make  holes  for  the  use 
of  the  insects  for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs,  and 
for  the  future  feasting  on  the  grubs  by  the  provi- 
dent depredator.  S uch  was  the  opinion  impressed 
upon  me  in  my  boyhood ;  and  in  my  youthful 
snorts  many  woodpeckers  found  their  death  in 
obedience  to  instruction  to  save  the  orchard. 

The  instinct  of  birds  is  a  curious  speculation, 
and  many  of  their  doings  are  diflicult  to  account 
for.  The  ordinary  acts  of  woodpeckers,  in  ex- 
loring  old  trees  for  their  daily  food,  are  mere 
.usiness  transactions ;  but  when  they  perch  on 
the  top  of  some  dead,  dry  and  sound  tree,  and 
hammer  and  drum  upon  it  for  a  long  period,  lean 
hardly  determine  its  object,  whether  for  its  own 
amusement  or  that  of  its  mate's,  or  any  other  ob- 
ject, I  know  not.  It  may  be  instinctively  a  trial 
of  its  power  and  skill,  both  in  its  drumming  on 
the  dead  tree  and  the  perforations  of  the  body  of 
the  flpreen  apple  tree.  It  does  not,  however,  con- 
fine Its  operations  on  the  apple  tree,  but  attacks 
in  the  same  manner  many  trees  of  the  forest.  The 
bird  is  becoming  scarce,  and  does  but  little  mis- 
chief to  what  it  did  sixty  years  ago. 

RuFUs  McIntirb. 

Parsonsfidd,  Maine,  Nov.,  1860. 


Composition  of  Apples.— Every  one  will  un- 
derstand that  the  various  sorts  of  apples  differ 
much  in  composition,  yet,  in  an  average  condi- 
tion, 100  lbs.  of  fresh  apples  contain  about  3.2 
lbs.  of  fiber,  0.2  lbs.  of  gluten,  fat  and  wax,  0.16 
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of  caseine,  1.4  of  albumen,  3.1  of  dextrine,  8.3  of 
sugar,  0.3  of  malic  acid,  82.66  of  water.  Beside 
the  above  mentioned  bodies,  the  apple  contains 
ft  small  quantity  of  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  most 
in  the  russets.  To  these  acids  apples  owe  their 
astringency  of  taste,  and  the  blackening  iron  or 
Bteel  instruments  used  to  cut  them.  The  percent- 
age of  ash  in  apple  is  small,  yet  it  is  rich  in 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  potash  and  soda. 
The  ury  matter  of  melons  contams  quite  a  lai^ 
percentage  of  albumen,  caseine,  sugar  and  dex- 
trine, with  a  small  quantity  of  acid. 


PATENT  OFFIOE  BEPOBT8— 1860. 
AQRICULTUBE. 

In  his  introductory  note  to  this  volume,  Com- 
missioner Bishop  compliments  the  national  gov- 
ernment on  the  results  of  its  patronage  of  agri- 
culture, and  offers  his  recommendation  for  its  fu- 
ture action  in  the  following  terms : 

It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  Congress 
adopted  the  system  of  making  annual  appropria- 
tions for  agricultural  purposes.  Previous  to  this 
time,  there  seemed  to  be  l>ut  little  progress  made 
by  the  people  in  this  branch  of  our  national  in- 
dustry. Agricultural  newspapers  were  then  in 
their  infancy,  while  agricultural  societies  were 
scarcely  known  or  heard  of.  The  attention  paid 
by  Congress  to  this  subject  seems  to  have  awak- 
ened the  people  to  its  importance.  It  has  stimu- 
lated inquiry,  encouragea  new  experiments,  and 
to  such  an  extent  has  the  public  mmd  been  excit- 
ed, that  agricultural  societies  have  been  formed 
and  are  now  in  successful  operation  in  nearly 
every  county  and  State  throughout  the  Union. 
Newspapers  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture  are 
published  in  nearly  everv  State,  and  at  prices 
which  place  them  within  tne  reach  of  all.  Enter- 
prising men  in  all  the  principal  cities  have  estab- 
lished agricultural  warehouses,  where  varieties  of 
seeds,  plants  and  cuttings,  from  foreign  lands,  as 
well  as  from  different  sections  of  our  own  coun- 
try, can  be  purchased  upon  reasonable  terms. 

More  recently,  a  national  agricultural  society 
has  been  established,  which  will  undoubtedly 
prove  valuable  as  a  medium  of  communication 
oetween  the  various  county  and  State  societies. 
Indeed,  so  thoroughly  have  the  public  become  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  pay- 
ing more  strict  attention  to  improvements  in  ag- 
riculture, that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
anything  Congress  may  do  can  give  an  addition^ 
impetus  to  the  movement. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
continue  the  appropriation  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, I  would  recommend  that  it  be  limited  sole- 
ly to  tho  collection  of  valuable  information  for 
tne  a^icultural  report  and  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  varieties  of  foreign  seeds,  plants 
and  cuttings,  as  have  not  heretofore  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country. 

We  believe,  with  the  Commissioner,  that  the 
people  are  pretty  well  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture ;  but  we  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  such  awakening  is,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  result  of  Congressional 
"appropriations"  or  "attentions." 


In  our  opinion  it  is  doing  full  justice  to  Con- 
gress to  say  that  our  government  has  followed, 
not  led,  in  thi6  movement.  While  we  admit  that 
agricultural  newspapers  and  agricultural  societies 
have  greatly  increased,  we  should  not  be  willing 
to  affirm  that  the  first  was  in  its  infancy,  or  the 
last  "scarcely  known  or  heard  of"  only  twelve 
years  ago !  But  we  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to 
discuss  the  subject  We  are  disposed  to  give 
Congress  credit  for  all  it  has  done,  and  for  its 
good  intentions  for  the  future,  which  we  hope  will 
prove  to  be  more  liberal  than  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  seem  to  indicate. 
That  the  government  which  claims  to  have  given 
such  an  "impetus"  to  this  great  leading  branch  of 
our  national  industry,  should  now  limit  its  efforts 
"solely  to  the  collection  of  valuable  information 
for  the  Agricultural  Report,  and  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  such  varieties  of  foreign  seeds, 
plants  and  cuttings,  as  have  not  heretofore  been 
introduced  into  this  country,"  appears  to  us  not 
to  be  in  character  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live.  Especial- 
ly would  it  seem  that  something  more  ought  to 
be  done,  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  govern- 
ment is  even  now  obliged  to  communicate  with 
the  agricultural  world  through  a  "Patent  Of- 
fice Repokt."  The  agricultural  interests  of 
this  nation  tucked  into  a  comer  of  the  Patent 
Office! 

But  we  are  sadly  digressing.  We  commenced 
with  the  purpose  of  writing  a  simple  "book  no- 
tice" of  the  volume  whose  title  heads  this  article. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Report  for  1859  is  oc- 
cnpied  by  an  account  of  the  Government  Experi- 
mental and  Propagating  Garden  at  Washington ; 
a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety ;  several  articles  on  American  Grapes  and 
their  wine-producing  qualities  ;  and  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  productions  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Italy. 

In  the  latter  paper,  some  rather  curious  mat- 
ters are  mentioned.  Sumac  is  cultivated  near  Pa- 
lermo. The  same  soil  will  not  bear  this  plant  a 
second  time,  unless  cropped  by  something  else 
for  twenty  years,  nor  is  it  then  so  good  as  land 
on  which  it  has  never  been  grown.  Workmen 
employed  in  a  mill  for  grinding  sumac,  and  who 
breathe  an  air  ffiled  with  particles  of  its  dust,  are 
remarkably  healthy,  and  were  particularly  ex- 
empt from  cholera.  In  Sicily,  good  cows  give 
only  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The 
native  sheep  are  small  and  scraggy.  The  ewes, 
which  are  milked  regularly,  give  about  half  a  pint 
per  day.  A  one  year  old  hog  weighs,  if  fed  on 
acorns,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  a  two- 
year  old,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  The 
usual  rent  of  land  for  corn,  &c.,  averages  about 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  acre.    The 
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orange  and  lemon  orchards  rent  higher.  The  la- 
borer receives  about  twenty  cents  per  day.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  island  belong  to  the  church,  and 
Buch  is  the  policy  of  government  that  tenants 
take  no  interest  in  improving  the  land,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  bare  subsistence. 

FEETILIZESS. 

The  Hon.  Thos.  G.  Clemson  next  fills  some  for- 
ty pages  with  a  dissertation  on  "Fertilizers."  The 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  future  of  our  agri- 
culture is  rather  gloomy. 

"Farm  as  you  may,  upon  the  majority  of  soils, 
without  the  use  of  extraneous  fertilizers,  your 
crops  will  certainly  diminish  until  total  impover- 
ishment shall  leave  no  other  alternative  than 
starvation  or  emigration.  .  .  .  Exhaustion  is 
but  an  affair  of  time ;  knowing  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment in  the  soil,  we  may  make  an  approximate 
calculation,  and  decide  when,  under  different 
modes  of  treatment,  it  will  work  sterility." — pp. 
172-3. 

Of  the  elements  of  fertility  he  regards  phospho- 
rus the  most  important,  the  most  liable  to  loss, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  be  procured. 

"There  can  be  no  civilization  without  popula- 
tion, no  population  without  food,  and  no  food 
without  phosphoric  acid.  Indeed  it  might  be  ea- 
sily shown  that  the  march  of  civilization  has  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  supply  of  that  article." — 
p.  172. 

For  all  the  other  substances  essential  to  fertili- 
ty he  thinks  farmers  need  feel  comparatively  lit- 
tle anxiety,  as  they  abound  in  earth,  rocks,  air 
and  water.  So  indeed  does  phosphoric  acid,  but 
not  in  the  same  profusion  as  the  other  substances, 
and  the  amount  returned  from  the  barn-yard  is  in- 
finitely less  than  that  carried  away  from  the  soil 
in  grain,  hay,  milk,  bone  and  flesh,  "even  on  the 
most  economically  regulated  farms."  The  loss 
that  is  constantly  taking  place  in  this  most  essen- 
tial element  of  fertility  and  life  is  greatly  deplored 
by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  He  mentions  several 
ways  in  which  this  loss  occurs, — among  others, 
"the  burial  of  the  dead."  "By  this  practice,"  he 
says,  "much  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion ;  for  the  depth  at  which  the  bodies  are  de- 
posited in  the  ground,  is  below  the  reach  of  veg- 
etation." Allowing  four  pounds  of  phosphorus 
to  each  individual,  he  makes  some  calculations  of 
the  amount  of  loss  which  occurs  in  this  way. 

By  the  importation  of  bones,  the  principal  fer- 
tilizing element  of  which  is  phosphoric  acid,  and 
other  foreign  fertilizer^  he  thinks  England  has 
attained  her  present  prosperous  condition.  This 
importation  has  increased  "to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent during  the  last  few  years,"  yet  as  long  ago  as 
in  1837,  no  less  than  $1,273,000  worth  of  bones 
were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom — while 
the  home  supply  was  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

Directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of 


bones,  and  farmers  are  earnestly  cautioned 
against  fraud  in  prepared  manures,  and  advised 
to  manufacture  their  own  composts. 

But  this  essay  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a 
single  subject.  Considerable  space  is  given  to 
irrigation.  In  this  connection  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Liebig : 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  chemistry  a  more 
wonderful  phenomenon,  and  which  more  con- 
founds human  wisdom,  than  is  presented  by  the 
soil  of  a  garden  or  field. 

By  the  simplest  experiment,  any  one  may  sat- 
isfy himself  that  rain-water,  filtered  through  field 
or  garden  soil,  does  not  dissolve  out  a  trace  of 
potash,  ammonia,  silicic  or  phosphoric  acid.  The 
soil  does  not  sive  up  to  the  water  one  particle  of 
the  food  of  plants  which  it  contains.  The  most 
continuous  rain  cannot  remove  from  the  field,  ex- 
cept mechanically,  any  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  its  fertility.  The  soil  not  only  retains 
firmly  all  the  food  of  plants  which  is  actually  in 
it,  but  its  power  to  preserve  all  that  may  be  use- 
ful to  them  extends  much  further.  If  rain,  or 
rather  water,  holding  in  solution  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  or  silicic  acids,  be  brought  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  these  substances  disappear 
almost  immediately  from  the  solution.  The  soil 
withdraws  them  from  the  water.  Only  such  sub- 
stances are  completely  withdrawn  by  the  soil  as 
are  indispensable  articles  of  food  for  plants.  All 
others  remain  wholly  or  in  part  in  solution." 

The  action  and  importance  of  lime,  marl,  plas- 
ter, sulphate  of  barytes,  magnesia,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
well  as  phosphorus,  are  fully  explained  and  illus- 
trated. Drainage  is  left  to  works  specially  devot- 
ed to  that  important  subject. 

In  relation  to  the  state  or  form  in  which  plant 
food  is  absorbed  by  vegetation,  Dr.  Clemson  says  : 
"Plants  assimilate  food  in  a  state  of  atomic  di- 
vision." He  thinks  the  received  opinion  that 
plant  food  must  necessarily  be  in  a  soluble  state 
for  assimilation,  is  contradicted  by  facts. 

"It  is  well  known  that  plant  vitality  has  the 
power,  as  it  were,  of  corroding  insoluble  sub- 
stances, and  absorbing  them  by  the  roots.  Vari- 
eties of  plants  growing  upon  rocks  contain  large 
quantities  of  the  substance  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  Such  is  known  to  be  the  case  with 
lichens  growing  on  calcareous  rocks.  Again,  the 
roots  of  the  grape-vine  have  been  found  sur- 
rounding, and  its  rootlets  insinuated  in  every 
manner  through,  around,  and  enveloping  a  piece 
of  bone,  which  finally  disappears. 


Cutting  Off  Cows'  Teats.— Mr.  S.  E.  Todd, 
of  Lake  Bidge,  N.  Y.,  has  removed  troublesome 
supernumerary  teats  from  his  cows  by  twisting 
ver}'  small  wire  so  tightly  around  them  as  to  stop 
all  circulation.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  teats 
dropped  off  without  producing  soreness  in  the 
udder,  which  healed  in  a  few  days.  In  describing 
his  process  in  the  Boston  Cultivator^  he  says  he 
fastened  his  cows  so  that  they  could  not  kick,  and 
twisted  the  wire  with  pliers. 
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PATSNT  OFFICB  BEPOBT  TOB  1869. 

FEW  weeks  since 
we  gave  atten- 
tion to  some  of 
the  leading  arti- 

js^jwi  ■  :»»M  vwM  ^  ^^®'  making  up 
W^^^^My  J^^  Wk^  ^  ^his  report  for 
^^  TiSrJ^^fc.^.^  t^e    year    1859, 

and  now  con- 
tinue notices  of 
some  others, 
which  will  be 
found  interest- 
ing and  profita- 
ble. We  are 
glad  to  find  at- 
tention turned 
to  the  subject  of 
Veterinary  8cU 
ence  and  Art,  a 
science  too  imperfectly  understood  by  our  people, 
considering  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
other  departments  of  our  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  hope  for  new  light  that  may  enable  us  to 
treat  the  diseases  of  our  animals  in  a  more  ra- 
tional way. 

VETEEINABT  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

There  are  three  articles  on  the  various  branch- 
es of  this  subject,  and  one  on  the  AcdimcUion  and 
Domestication  of  Animals,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
proper  object  of  veterinary  science. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Craig,  of  Washington,  the  writer  of 
two  of  the  above  articles,  makes  quite  a  different 
statement  of  the  results  of  medicine  on  the  hu- 
.  man  race,  from  that  lately  expressed  by  his  broth- 
er Holmes,  of  this  city.  He  quotes  the  Genevan 
statistics,  extending  from  1549  to  1833.      • 

"If  we  take  from  the  Geneva  tables  the  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number  bom,  who  survive 
to  different  periods  of  adult  or  useful  life,  we  will 
find  it  to  have  varied  in  different  centuries,  near- 
ly as  follows : 

Of  lao  Persons,  th«re  Intheltth  In  the  In  the  In  the 

lived  century.  nth.  IBth,  IQth. 

TotbeaKeofSO 89  46  66  66 

Totheageofao 80  37  49  69 

Totheageof40 .20  30  48  62 

TotheBgeof50 14  22  85  44 

Totheageofeo 9  15  26  82 

By  this  table  we  see  that  where,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  nine  persons  lived  to  their  sixti- 
eth year,  thirty-two  persons  do  so  now ;  and  if 
we  take  the  average  number  of  survivors  for  all 
periods  of  adult  life,  it  will  be  found  to  be  at  the 
present  time  considerably  more  than  double  what 
It  was  three  hundred  years  ago.** 

Having  shown  that  medical  science  has  done  so 
much  for  the  human  itLce,  the  writer  urges  the 
importance  of  extending  its  benefits  more  gener- 
ally to  our  domestic  animals. 


ENGLISH  PLOWS  AND  PLOWING. 

Our  Associate,  Judge  French,  who  visited  Eng- 
land a  few  years  since,  gives  in  this  article  his 
observations  and  impressions  on  this  subject,  in- 
cluding a  notice  of  English  and  American  steam 
plows.  His  observations  were  critical,  and  those 
who  are  curious  in  this  matter  will  do  well  to 
read  the  whole  article  with  care. 

FARM  JOURNALS. 

We  notice  this  brief  article  by  Mr.  J,  L.  Gow, 
of  Washington,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
one  of  the  many  advantages  which  he  enumer- 
ates of  keeping  Farm  Journals : 

"Young  men,  and  even  children,  particii)ating 
in  them,  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
matters  of  the  farm,  not  only  learning  to  write, 
(which  of  itself  is  important,)  but  at  the  same 
time  to  express  any  particular  subject  or  event  in 
proper  ideas  and  words,  thus  acquiring  that  hap- 
py faculty  which,  with  many,  is  the  labor  of  years 
— to  write  clearly  and  forcibly." 

GREEN  SOILING  STOCK. 

D.  S.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
furnishes  an  article  on  soiling.    He  says  that  <*it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  system  will  pay, , 
several  times  over,  even  in  the  new  States,  where% 
lands  are  cheap  and  plenty.''    That  soiling  or  * 
keeping  cattle  all  summer  in  bams  or  yards,  and  i 
feeding  them  on  green  food  raised  and  cut  for  tfie  * 
purpose,  might  be  adopted  by  some  of  the  danry*  • 
men  near  the  large  cities  of  the  olden  States^  we 
have  little  doubt,  but  we  think  Mr.  Curtis  will 
make  slow  progress  in  convincing  the  stoek- 
growers  of  the  South  and  West  that  the  tffs/kem 
will  answer  with  them  just  yet. 

SOME  HINTS  UPON  FARM  HOUSEB^ 

An  essay,  with  sixteen  illustrations  and  many 
more  capital  hits,  by  Samuel  D.  Badius>  New 
York.  Our  own  style  of  building  and  that  of  our 
ancestors  is  thus  contrasted  : 

"Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  view  of  the 
available  means  and  opportunities  of  the  people, 
the  earliest  houses  on  this  continent  were  not 
better  than  the  most  recent  ones.  •  ♦  •  The 
very  abundance  of  our  resources,  and  the  freedom 
of  our  choice,  instead  of  inciting  to  a  wise  dis- 
crimination, seem  only  to  have  develop<%d  an  in- 
considerate lawlessness." 

He  defines  architecture  to  be  *'the  construction 
of  our  buildings  so  as  best  to  suit  its,  with  the 
very  best  use  of  the  means  at  hand,"  and  not,  as 
many  suppose,  "an  inflexible  set  of  rules,  made 
by  infallible  authority." 

METEOROLOGY.. 

Prof.  Heilry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  fur^ 
nishes  an  article  of  some  64  pages  on  "Atmos- 
pheric Electricity."  We  hardly  know  why  this 
paper  should  be  headed  as  it  is  in  the  Patent  Of- 
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fice  Report,  "Meteorology  in  its  Connection  with 
Agriculture,"  unless  it  is  because  it  is  published 
in  an  agricultural  volume. 

On  the  efficiency  of  lightning-rods,  Prof.  Hen- 
ry says : 

"In  a  house  properly  provided  with  lightning- 
rods,  however  many  discharges  may  fall  upon  it, 
we  are  well  assured  from  full  experience  and  es- 
tablished principles,  no  damage  can  ensue  to  the 
occupants  within." 

The  long  articles  on  "The  Construction  and 
Arrangement  of  Horse  Stables,"  and  on  "The 
Principal  Plants  used  as  Food  by  Man,"  are 
translations  from  foreign  publications,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  notice.  Papers  on  "Vegetable 
Fibre,"  and  "Fish  Breeding,"  some  fifteen  letters 
from  as  many  United  States  consuls  about  "To- 
bacco," a  variety  of  short  miscellaneous  articles, 
with  a  "List  of  Patents  for  Agricultural  Inven- 
tions for  1859,*'  must  also  be  passed  without  no- 
tice. 

Brr  fht  New  England  Parmer, 
BEVIEW  OF  THB  OBOWINQ    SEASON. 

As  the  close  of  another  year  is  approaching,  it 
may  not  be  unprofitable  to  review  the  progress  of 
agricultural  afiairs  during  the  season. 

Spring  opened  early  and  very  favorably,  and 
farmers  commenced  work  with  an  apparent  deter- 
mination to  put  in  all  the  seed  they  could.  The 
ground  had  oeen  well  frozen  during  the  winter, 
and  it  was  generally  remarked  that  the  land  is 
seldom  in  so  good  condition  for  plowing.  Even 
stiff  clay  soils  turned  up  as  fine  as  rich  loams,  and 
could  be  cultivated  early. 

The  4th  month  was  dry,  and  an  unusally  larg^ 
breadth  of  land  was  sown  and  planted.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  42°;  depth  of  rain  4-5 
of  an  inch. 

The  5th  month  was  warm,  and  wet  enough  to 
bring  vegetation  forward  as  fast  as  desirable.  The 
first  week  was  hot,  the  mercury  rising  to  78°  in 
the  shade  the  6th.  Plum  trees  were  in  full  bloom 
the  1 1th,  pear  trees  the  13th,  and  apple  trees  the 
22d.  Mean  temperature,  60.18°;  aepth  of  rain 
2  9-10  inches. 

The  summer  and  autumn  were  wet,  and  the 
temperature  was  not  far  from  an  average  for  a 
term  of  years.  We  had  no  drought  during  the 
season ;  thunder  showers  were  frequent,  and  con- 
siderable damage  was  done.  The  nights  in  the 
7th  month  were  uncommonly  cool,  and  it  was 
feared  that  corn  would  be  injured,  yet  it  grew 
well,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  warmer 
weather  would  have  made  more  full-grown  ears. 

Some  sudden  changes  of  temperature  occurred. 
The  12th  day  of  the  6th  month  the  mercury  fell 
to  44°,  and  the  13th  it  rose  to  85*,  a  difference  of 
41°  in  about  36  hours.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  month  was  67.09°;  depth  of  rain  1.88  inches. 

The  mean  for  the  7th  month  was  67.36°;  depth 
of  rain,  4.31  inches — nearly  an  inch  above  the 
average  depth  at  the  Toronto  Observatory  for  the 
last  19  years. 

The  8th  month  was  warm,  a  portion  of  it  hot, 
and  generally  favorable  for  harvesting.     Grain 


ripened  remarkably  well,  and  proved  to  be  but 
very  little  injured  by  the  weevil.  No  appearance 
of  rust  in  this  section.  Potatoes  began  to  show 
signs  of  disease  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Mean  temperature,  67.93°;  depth  of  rain,  3.17 
inches. 

Light  frost  appeared  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  9th 
month,  but  no  aamage  was  done.  The  first  gen- 
eral frost  occurred  the  29th,  the  mercury  falling 
to  26°,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  it  fell  to 
27°. 

A  fine  aurora  borealis  was  seen  on  the  night  of 
the  6th.  We  had  an  unusual  amount  of  lightning 
and  thunder  for  that  month.  Cloudy  weather  and 
frequent  rains  somewhat  retarded  harvesting. 

Corn  was  ripe  before  the  frost,  and  the  crop  is 
good.  It  is  the  universal  practice  here,  to  cut  up 
corn  as  soon  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  hard 
frost,  and  I  am  rather  in  favor  of  the  practice, 
though  in  my  boyhood  I  was  accustomed  to  "top 
the  stalks."  The  fodder  seemed  to  be  more  pala- 
table to  stock,  than  the  butts  from  which  the  tops 
have  been  taken,  and  I  believe  the  corn  ripens 
equally  as  weU. 

The  10th  month  was  a  very  unpleasant  one ;  part 
of  the  time  was  doudy ;  indeed,  we  had  but  two 
clear  days,  and  rain  fell  in  thirteen.  A  great  deal 
of  buckwheat  was  lying  in  the  swath  at  the  close 
of  the  month.  The  29th  I  saw  forty  acres  in  one 
field,  and  water  was  standing  on  a  part  of  it. 
Pease  were  not  all  cut,  and  many  fields  of  pota- 
toes were  not  dug.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  48.78°;  depth  of  rain,  3.90  inches, 
which  is  3.39°  in  temperature,  and  1.15  inches  of 
rain,  above  the  mean  for  the  last  19  years  at  the 
Toronto  Observatory. 

The  first  week  in  the  11th  month  was  very 
warm.  The  mercury  rose  to  70°  the  1st,  and  to 
69°  the  2(1,  in  the  shade.  Mean  for  the  first  six 
days,  53|°.  At  this  time,  the  16th,  the  weather 
is  fine.  The  temperature  has  not  yet  fallen  below 
26°,  and  though  the  mornings  are  sometimes 
frosty,  the  ground  has  not  been  frozen  to  any  ex- 
tent. Harvesting  is  nearly  completed,  though 
some  corn  and  buckwheat  are  still  out 

The  reason  has  been  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive on  record.  Crops  of  all  kinds  are  bountiful ; 
nothing  has  failed,  tnough  hay  was  light.  Fears 
were  entertained  with  regard  to  potatoes,  but  the 
crop  is  not  seriously  damaged  in  this  region. 

Frices  for  all  kinds  of  produce  are  good,  and 
farmers  are  in  high  spirits.  The  weather  is  fine, 
this  week,  and  plowing  is  the  principal  business. 

The  extremes  of  temperature  at  this  place  have 
not  been  as  great  as  in  some  years,  the  minimum 
being  14°  below  zero  the  5th  of  1st  month,  and 
86°  the  7th  of  8th  month,  showing  a  range  of 
100.°  L.  Varxey. 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  11  Mo.,  1860. 


Inapproprute.-~A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator f  criticising  the  taste  of  a  very  rich  man 
whose  grounds  were  laid  out  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner,  says :  "A  very  small  pond,  trimmed 
with  bright  green  grass  to  the  water's  edge,  had 
more  than  a  lumber  wapon  load  of  great  conch 
shells  scattered  around  its  edge.  The  pond  was 
pretty,  and  the  shells,  too ;  but  the  idea  of  those 
^reat  shells  washing  out  of  that  tiny  pond  on  the 
green  grass,  made  us  all  laugh." 


1861. 
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Fof  the  New  England  Parmer. 
FI.AT  BOOFS. 
Sloping  roofs  cannot,  methinks,  be  much,  if 
any,  more  economical  than  horizontal  ones.  We 
adopt  in  building,  now,  very  much,  the  French 
style  of  roof.  It  must  cost  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
much  as  it  would  to  build  the  walls  equally  high 
around  and  put  on  a  flat  roof.  The  upper  rooms 
of  a  properly  constructed  flat-roofed  house  will  be 
more  vsJiuable  and  agreeable  than  the  attics  of 
the  best  French  roof.  The  horizontal  roof  affords 
a  convenient  and  agreeable  out-of-door  place  for 
a  morning  promenade  and  airing  and  view.  Also 
for  an  agreeable  evening  sitting  when  it  is  suita- 
able  weather,  above  the  dust  and  annoyance  of 
insects,  and  the  gaze  of  the  street  It  is  a  sunny 
spot  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  .and  flowers.  It 
is  far  more  suitable  in  summer  than  the  green- 
house for  them.  We  are  not  endangered  by  snow 
elides  from  such  roofs ;  they  can,  without  danger, 
be  cleared  of  snow.  But  a  coating  of  snow  upon 
the  roof  saves  somewhat  of  the  ifuel  used  in  the 
house.  The  wind  will  remove  a  light  or  dry  snow 
and  the  sun  will  melt  away  snow  from  this  roof 
more  speedily  than  from  the  steep  roof — or  the 
double  or  four-sided  ones.  The  water  from  this 
will  flow  gently  off  in  every  direction  and  will 
wear  it  less  than  steep  roofs.  Such  style  of  hous- 
es would  be  pleasing  to  the  eye  with  a  handsome 
railing  around  its  roof;  supported  by  small  iron 
pillars  or  suitable  frame-work  in  the  ceilings  be- 
neath, it  will  remain  firm  and  level.  With  a  suit- 
able coating  it  will  remain  impervious  to  'mois- 
ture, and  can  be  arranged  to  prevent  the  descent 
of  the  summer's  heat  into  the  house.     G.  o.  B. 


Remarks. — ^Thank  you,  sir.  Roofs  are  expen- 
sive, wear  away  rapidly,  and  the  best  material  for 
tnem,  as  well  as  the  best  mode  of  constructing 
them,  are  very  imperfectly  uncferstood.  As  it 
would  be  a  little  inconvenient  to  dispense  with 
roofs  in  our  climate,  and  as  most  of  us  do  not 
hold  the  key  of  the  exchequer  to  reconstruct  them 
when  we  please,  we  shall  be  glad  if  "G.  O.  B." 
will  let  his  light  illumine  our  pages  again.  The 
subject  of  farm  buildings  especially  needs  discus- 


Shade  Trees  in  Pastures.— Upon  the  first 
subject  you  mention,  viz. :  "Should  shade  trees 
be  allowed  in  pasture  fields  ?"  there  may  be,  per- 
haps,  two  opinions,  but  the  one  most  generally 
held  is  against  shade,  unless  it  is  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  water. 

The  most  important  object  to  be  attained  in 
grazing,  next  to  good  and  plentiful  grass,  is  that 
tiie  cattle  shall  be  free  from  any  disturbance  what- 
ever, and  that  they  shall  take  as  little  exercise  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  then,  if  the  shade 
trees  are  at  any  distance  from  the  water,  the  cat- 
tle will  collect  under  them,  and  in  hot  weather 
will  often  stand  there  until  their  drinking  time 
arrives,  and  then  run  in  a  body  to  the  water,  where 
they  will  push  and  fight  for  the  first  drink,  and 
then  run  back  again  to  the  shade.  I  have  seen 
them  do  this  often.  Then  again,  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  fat  cattle  is  the  biting-fly, 
which   loves  the  shade  as  well  as  the  cattle, 


and  when  the  latter  are  huddled  together  under 
the  shade,  they  suffer  a  great  deal  more  annoy- 
ance and  worrying  than  they  do  out  in  the  open 
field.  I  have  seen  bullocks  smart  enough  to  leave 
the  shade,  and  stand  out  in  the  sun  all  day,  and 
they  seemed  to  thrive  better  by  it  If,  however, 
a  man  has  a  stream  running  through  his  field, 
where  the  cattle  can  stand  over  their  knees  in  wa- 
ter, let  him  by  all  means  have  abundant  shade  on 
the  banks.  His  cattle  can  then  stand,  their  legs 
protected,  and  whisk  the  water  over  their  backs 
with  their  tails,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  flies. — K. 
W.  DowNMAN,  in  American  Farmer. 


Pbr  the  New  BnffUmd  Fanner. 
OTTB  OBANDMOTHUBS. 

Is  it  possible  that  **Polly"  can  believe  what 
she  asserts  in  her  last  article,  viz :  *'that  not  one- 
fourth  of  our  grandmothers  could  read  or  write  ? 
That  they  were  merely  educated  for  work,  to 
bake  and  orew,  make  and  mend,"  while  their  men- 
tal powers  were  left  slumbering?  Why,  one 
would  judge  from  "Old  Spinster's"  and  "Polly's" 
statements  that  the  ladies  of  a  half  century  ago 
were  scarcely  civilized.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
not  the  advantages  for  education  that  we  have. 
Ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  the  year  at  school  was 
thought  sufiicient.  But  those  few  weeks  were  so 
well  improved  that  pupils  often  made  more  pro- 
gress in  one  session,  tnan  scholars  at  the  present 
time  make  in  four.  I  venture  to  say  that  most 
ladies,  fifty  years  ago,  had  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  standard  English  works  than 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day,  although  igno- 
rant of  many  of  the  lighter  accomplishments. 
Pianos  they  could  not  possess,  as  there  were  none, 
[few — Ed.]  but  fhe  voice  was  not  left  unculti- 
vated; singing  schools  and  "Harmonic  meetings" 
were  in  fashion  then  as  now.  I  am  satisfied,  too, 
that  they  could  appreciate  poetry  as  well  as  good 
butter  and  fine  linen.  I  well  remember  sitting 
by  the  side  of  our  grandmother,  whose  head  was 
white  with  the  frost  of  age,  but  whose  heart  was 
all  summer, — while  she  repeated  page  after  page 
from  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  And  there  is  a 
little  treasure-box  up  stairs,  containing  time-yel- 
lowed papers,  copies  of  poems,  and  letters  which 
compare  favorably  with  those  now  written.  Al- 
though "Old  Spinster"  states  that  our  grandmoth- 
ers were  "not  educated  to  paint,"  &c,  I  think 
the  old-fashioned  paintings  upon  velvet  which  we 
see  in  so  many  homes,  bear  witness  that  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  was  not  entirely  dormant,  and 
that  this  Qod-given  talent  was  not  "hid  in  a  nap- 
kin." 

And  not  one  girl  in  a  hundred  can  embroider 
on  cambric  or  silk  as  neatly  and  handsomely  as 
did  our  grandmothers.  We  know  that  with  all 
their  "rude  ignorance,"  they  were  the  best  of  moth- 
ers. Had  they  been  educated  as  mere  household 
drudges.  New  England  could  never  boast  of  such 
children  as  Daniel  Webster,  Charles  Sumner, 
Henry  Wilson,  and  the  host  of  others  whose 
names  will  never  perish. 

I  cannot  think  that  "Old  Spinster"  really  be- 
lieves that  a  woman  who  can  barely  read  and 
write  is  fitted  to  faithfully  perform  life's  duties. 
God  would  never  bestow  such  intellectual  gifts,  if 
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they  were  always  to  be  employed  in  baking,  brew- 
ing, making  and  mending. 

Books  upon  the  tabic,  pictures,  flowers  and 
music  all  about,  and  we  have  better  wives,  moth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  consequently,  better  hus- 
bands, fathers  and  brothers.  Anna. 

W ,  Mass.,  Dec.,  1860. 


Remarks.— Excellent.  We  believe  in  progress^ 
but  just  as  strongly  believe  that  the  present  gen- 
eration has  no  claim  to  all  the  virtues  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  There  is  a  little  frost-work,  or  time- 
work,  about  our  temples,  slightly  indicative  of 
a  "long  time  ago,"  in  which  we  remember  women 
who  were  as  much  ornaments  of  society  as  any  in 
our  acquaintance  now. 


OAJLBOTS. 

We  have  firequentlv  had  occasion  to  define  the 
value  of  carrots  as  rood  for  cattle,  horses,  etc., 
and,  we  think,  have  established  the  fact,  that  one 
acre  of  carrots  will  more  than  represent,  in  value 
of  product,  ten  acres  of  oats,  and  still  the  amount 
of  progressed  inorganic  pabulum  taken  from  the 
soil  by  twenty  tons  of  roots  and  four  tons  of  the 
leaves  of  carrots,  is  as  follows : 

Powtdt. 

Phosphorlo  acid..... 80 

Sulpniurio  acid 57 

Lime 197 

ICagnetlA 2d 

PokMh 184 

Soda 108 

And  the  elements  of  wit 85 

Total 644 

When  carrots  are  fed  upon  the  farm,  a  large 
proportion  of  these  inoreanic  constituents  find 
theur  wa^  back  to  the  soil,  and  in  so  progressed 
a  condition,  that  the  amount  parted  with  in  the 
form  of  milk,  animal  flesh,  etc.,  can  readily  be 
spared,  for  they  are  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
progressed  condition  of  that  portion  returned  to 
the  soil,  added  to  the  consequent  progression  of 
the  inorganic  matters  contained  in  the  soil  itself. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  carrot  while 
growing,  throws  off  matter,  which  although  infe- 
rior to  the  portion  assimilated  by  the  carrot,  is 
superior  in  status  to  the  condition  at  which  it  was 
received  into  the  organism,  and  thus  it  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  higher  results  for  the  future. — 
EcL  Working  Farmer. 


Cheap  Paint. — Noticing  an  inquiry  for  a  cheap 
paint  to  put  on  old  buildings,  in  answer  I  would 
say  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that  line,  and 
will  give  the  desired  information. 

In  the  first  place,  take  some  fine  oil  meal,  mix 
it  with  cold  water  $  then  put  it  on  the  stove,  and 
keep  stirring  till  it  boils.  Then  reduce  it  to  the 
desired  tluckness  with  warm  water.  If  you  wish 
it  white,  stir  in  whiting,  or  any  color  you  like. 
Apply  with  a  brush,  the  same  as  paint.  .It  fills 
the  pores  in  the  wood,  so  that  after  two  coats,  it 
will  cost  no  more  to  paint  an  old  building,  than 
it  would  a  new  one.  It  penetrates  the  wood,  and 
does  not  peel  off  like  whitewash.  It  is  never  sa/e 
to  paint  over  whitewash.  It  will  last  a  number 
of  years,  as  the  oily  nature  of  the  meal  keeps  it 
firom  washing. — A  B,,.in  Country  Gentleman. 


CHUBNINGh    MILK    OB  OBBAM  AIiONB. 

The  following  report  of  an  experiment  by  Mr. 
Zolier,  a  dairyman  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  is 
from  the  Transactions  of  our  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1859 : 

Mr.  Zoller's  cows  are  what  are  called  native, 
crossed  with  Durhams. 

We  desired  Mr.  Zolier  to  make  an  experiment 
as  to  the  two  modes  of  making  butter,  so  as  to 
furnish  us  the  result.  He  has  done  this,  and  the 
result  is  as  follows  : 

Sept.  10. — Took  208  quarts  of  milk  and  strained 
into  pans — set  till  the  cream  had  thoroughly  risen 
— skimmed  and  churned  cold — produced  17i  lbs. 
of  butter,  ready  for  packing. 

Sept.  II. — Took  208  quarts  of  milk,  strained 
into  the  chums,  stood  till  sour,  but  not  loppered, 
churned  and  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  gave 
19i  lbs.  butter  ready  for  packing ;  being  a  gain  of 
ten  per  cent,  over  churning  the  cream. 

This,  Mr.  Zolier  believes,  is  about  the  fair  dif- 
ference between  the  two  methods ;  and  if  uni- 
formly this  result  is  secured,  it  certainly  is  an 
important  advantage. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  experiment  that  10  62-77 
quarts  of  milk  produced  a  pound  of  butter,  which 
is  a  much  less  quantity  of  milk  than  the  average 
returns  of  our  dairies.  Mr.  Zolier  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  about  the  average  amount  of  milk 
required  under  his  system,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  trial,  during  the  entire  sea- 
son, would  probably  alter  this  average. 

We  think  there  is  enough  furnished  by  this  ex- 
periment of  Mr.  ZoUer's  which  has  been  contin- 
ued for  some  time  past,  to  lead  others  carefully 
to  test  this  practice.  If  10  per  cent,  can  be  se- 
cured over  tne  ordinary  method  of  churning  the 
cream,  and  if  an  equally  good  quality  of  butter 
can  be  made,  it  will  need  little  urging  to  induce 
our  dairymen  to  give  attention  to  it. 


Pine-apple  Cheese.— Mr.  Norton,  of  Goshen, 
Ct.,  manufactures  this  form  of  cheese  quite  exten- 
sively. The  Homestead  thus  describes  the  pro- 
cess: 

The  curd  of  about  three  hundred  cows  is  bought 
and  daily  brought  to  the  factory  to  be  made  into 
pine-apple  cheese.  These  weigh  about  six  and 
one-third  pounds  each,  and  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  are  made  every  week  in  the  best  of  the 
season.  They  are  pressed  in  smooth  moulds,  the 
marks  upon  tne  surface  being  made  by  softening 
them  in  hot  water,  and  hanging  them  in  nets 
made  for  the  purpose.  Here  they  hang  till  fully 
cured  and  fit  to  send  to  market.  The  whole 
number  made  this  year  is  about  ten  thousand. 
They  are  carefuUy  boxed  and  sent  to  market  in 
the  neatest  order,  and  being  made  hard  and  firm, 
they  improve  with  age,  enduring  any  climate,  and 
are  in  steady  demand  for  shipping. 


Plants  fob  Food. — Linneeus  found  by  actual 
experiment  that  the  horse  ate  262,  and  rejected 
212  species  of  plants  indigenous  to  Sweden ;  cat- 
tle ate  276  species,  and  rejected  218  :  while  sheep 
took  readily  387,  and  refused  only  141.  A  sheep- 
pasture  is  a  desert  to  a  botanist 
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For  ike  New  England  Farmer. 

ICAFIJI   StrOAH  MAKINO— HOW  TO 
OONSTHUOT  AN  ABCH. 

Mr.  Editor: — Ab  it  may  possibly  interest 
some  of  your  readers,  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, Rive  a  description  of  the  sugar- arch  of  Mr. 
Wm.  E.  Toby,  of  this  town. 

It  is  built  of  the  right  length  and  breadth  for 
the  pans  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet ;  the  back 
end  is  built  plain,  the  same  as  the  sides,  the 
chimney  being  upon  the  left  hand  front  corner ; 
then  through  the  middle  of  the  arch  lengthwise  is 
laid  a  tier  of  brick  as  high  as  the  sides,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  front  end  to  within  one  foot  and 
a  half  of  the  back  end,  the  left  hand  half  of  the 
front  end  being  bricked  up.  In  the  half  of  the 
arch  next  the  chimney,  stones  are  laid  so  as  to 
throw  the  blaze  against  the  bottom  of  the  pans  as 
much  as  possible. 

Now  I  think  every  one  must  see  wherein  lies 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  arch.  It  is  the  sav- 
ing of  wood,  which  is  getting  to  be  a  very  desirable 
object  in  most  sections.  It  takes  less  wood  to 
boil  the  same  amount  of  sap,  because  the  heat, 
instead  of  going  directly  into  the  chimney  and 
perhaps  blazing  from  the  top,  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
chimneys  of  good  height,  is  obliged  to  travel  back 
under  the  pan,  consequently  but  little  of  it  gets 
into  the  chimney. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  place  the  division 
waU  nearer  the  side  upon  whicn  the  chimney  is, 
80  as  to  allow  the  introduction  of  larger  wood. 
I  recollect  seeing  in  the  Farmer,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  some  hints  on  sugar-making,  and 
among  other  things  the  writer  advised  the  use  of 
the  old-fashioned  tubs,  larger  at  the  bottom, 
upon  the  plea  that  they  excluded  many  leaves, 
pieces  of  Dark,  &c,  from  the  sap.  Now  as  you 
value  your  future  happiness,  do  not  follow  the 
Bugeestion.  I  will  admit  that  they  exclude  a  few 
(and  only  a  few)  leaves,  but  what  unhandy  things 
to  have  around,  when  you  come  to  stow  them 
away ;  if  you  have  a  large  sugar-place,  you  must 
necessarily  do  as  the  boy  said  his  folks  did  with 
their  hay,  ''stack  what  you  can  out-doors,  and  put 
the  rest  in  the  bam."' 

One  thing  more.  If  you  can  conveniently  have 
▼our  sap-holder  higher  than  the  top  of  the  arch, 
bu^  a  few  feet  of  gas  pipe,  pass  it  through  the 
chimney,  making  a  coil  or  two  inside ;  connect 
one  end  of  it  with  the  holder,  which  can  be  done 
with  lead  pipe,  bring  the  other  end  of  it  over  the 
pan  and  put  a  stop-cock  upon  it  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  sap.  Then  the  sap  comes  into  tne  pan  al- 
ready warmed,  and  does  not  check  the  boiling  as 
when  a  bucket  full  of  cold  sap  is  poured  in. 

Finally,  build  your  arch  after  the  above  plan, 
have  good  wood,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  see 
the  sugar  ''coming  into  a  charming  brownness," 
and  not  so  very  brown  either,  if  you  will  only 
strain  your  sap  and  keep  all  milk,  eggs,  saleratus, 
fee,  out  of  it  James  Tobt. 

Cdlaii,  R,  Nov.  26,  1860. 


Beer  Forest.— The  largest  modern  deer  for- 
est is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  evidence  in  the  late  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  against  Campbell  of  Monzie,  extends  to 
iOOfOOO  acres.    The  next  is  the  forest  of  Far- 


quhason  of  Invercauld,  but  which  is  partly  under 
sheep  and  partly  under  deer,  altogether  about 
130,000  Scotch  acres.  Next  to  which  ranks  Lord 
Fife's  forest,  of  Mar,  about  60,000  acres.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  deer  forests  of  much  small- 
er extent,  but  the  extent  is  not  much  increased  of 
late  years ;  and  by  comparison  it  will  be  found 
that  the  extent  of  grouna  under  deer  is  now  much 
less  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. — Perthshire 
Courier, 

For  the  New  England  Farmer, 
THB  XiONQ  ISIiASTD  ItAITDS. 
WHAT  JOHN  JOHNSTON  THINKS  OF  THEM. 
LETTEK  FBOX  JXTDGE   FEEITCH. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  published  my  own  opinion, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  Long  Island  lands,  last 
spring.  That  there  should  be  a  wilderness  of  vast 
extent,  with  a  railroad  through  the  heart  of  it, 
within  two  hours*  ride  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  best  market  in  all  the  North,  is  a  fact  so 
strange  that  many  conclude  ftom  it  at  once,  that 
the  land  is  worthless.  With  a  climate  far  milder 
than  New  England,  and  from  its  island  position, 
not  subject  to  our  severe  droughts,  the  soil  must 
be  poor  indeed,  it  would  seem,  to  keep  the  land  in 
want  of  purchasers  at  $20  per  acre.  Those  lands 
are  covered  with  a  low  growth  of  scrub-oaks  which 
renders  the  first  breaking  up  difficult,  and  the  first 
impression  forbidding ;  but  there  are  no  stones, 
and  no  large  stumps  and  no  abrupt  hills,  and 
thepe  is  very  little  broken  land.  After  the  first 
plowing,  a  span  of  horses  may  do  any  work  upon 
these  lands  that  is  required. 

There  is  no  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  break- 
ing up,  but  the  question  is,  is  the  land  valuable 
when  it  is  cleared  ?  I  have  not  my  former  letters 
at  hand,  but  I  recollect  well  my  impression  as  I 
passed  over  these  lands,  whether  I  have  expressed 
it  before  or  not,  that  they  are  eminently  adapted 
to  sheep  husbandry. 

The  skinning  process  cannot  last  long  on  any 
land  however  fertile,  and  although  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  a  few  market  gardeners  to  bring  out 
stable  manure  from  New  York  fifty  miles  on  the 
railroad,  yet  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers  must 
consume  their  hay  at  home,  and  make  their  ma- 
nure there.  In  the  four-course  system  of  English 
husbandry — where  turnips,  barley,  "seeds"  or 
grass  and  wheat  constitute  the  rotation,  two  crops, 
the  turnips  and  "seeds,"  are  consumed  mostly  by 
sheep  on  the  farm,  and  two  are  sold.  This  pre- 
cise rotation  may  not  suit  Loug  Island,  but  the 
principle  of  home  consumption  of  half  the  pro- 
duce suits  all  soils  and  climates. 

John  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  is,  I 
think,  a  Scotchman,  by  birth,  and  the  man  who 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  alive  in  this  coun- 
try for  practical  agriculture. 

He  18  the  leader  in  drainage,  and  especially 
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tile  drainage,  in  the  United  States,  a  plain  honest 
farmer,  who  has  grown  rich  by  his  farming. 

His  opinions  are  as  valuable  as  those  of  any 
man  within  my  knowledge,  upon  this  very  sub- 
ject, and  here  is  what  he  says,  through  the  Coun- 
try Oenilemant  of  the  Long  Island  lands.  I  omit 
the  part  of  his  letter,  which  does  not  refer  to  the 
middle  portions  of  the  island :     • 

"I  took  the  cars  at  Hicksville  to  view  the  so- 
called  barrens  of  Long  Island,  near  Is  lip— espe- 
cially that  described  and  advertised  by  Dr.  Peck. 
I  stopped  at  Thompson  Station,  and  called  on  Mr. 
Stone.  He  has  a  good  house  and  barn,  has 
cleared  off  considerable  of  the  scrub  oaks  with 
which  some  half  million  acres  are  covered,  and 
has  some  fifteen  acres  sown  with  winter  rye.  He 
has  purchased  some  two  hundred  acres,  and  on 
terms  of  purchasing  about  four  hundred  more. 
He  also  took  me  to  Mr.  Taylor's  and  a  Mr. 
Bridge's,  who  have  also  made'  settlements  near 
him,  and  to  a  farm  purchased  by  Dr;  Stimson,  of 
Canada  West.  His  two  sons  are  going  ahead  fine- 
ly, clearing  off  the  scrub  oaks  and  rooting  them 
out ;  they  have  a  good  deal  of  winter  grain  sown, 
and  looking  finely. 

I  noticed  where  they  were  digging  cellars  and 
wells,  the  soil  was  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  and  was  gravel  underneath — some  of  it  quite 
solid,  yet  the  soil  seemed  perfectly  dry,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  produce  as  well  as 
any  part  of  this  highly-favored  island.  I  had  holes 
dug  in  many  places,  and  found  the  soil  nearly  the 
same  depth.  I  never  saw  finer  apples  than  some' 
grown  there.  I  saw  a  peach  orchard  of  some  six 
years'  growth,  from  which  was  sold  $400  worth  of 
peaches  this  season.  It  is  strange  that  this  vast 
quantity  of  land  laying  adjoining  settlements  for 
two  hundred  vears,  should  have  laid  until  now  in 
an  unproductive  state.  I  think  it  requires  only  la- 
bor to  make  it  valuable  land.  A  Mr.  Wilson  has  a 
very  fine  farm  on  the  same  wilderness ;  he  has 
one  hundred  acres  improved  and  as  fine-looking 
land  as  I  ever  saw,  and  1  was  told  raises  good 
crops.  I  could  see  from  the  looks  of  his  clover 
and  grass  fields  that  his  crops  of  clover  and 
ffrass  had  been  excellent,  and  I  always  think 
land  that  will  produce  good  timothy  and  clover, 
must  be  good  land.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Wilson 
raised  3000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  these  lands, 
from  ten  acres  of  land  last  year.  The  quality  of 
the  potatoes  raised  on  these  lands  is  excellent,  so 
far  as  I  saw.  I  also  saw  some  very  large  onions 
raised  from  the  seed,  and  some  pretty  good  corn 
and  turnips. 

Now,  Thompson  is  only  two  hours  by  rail  to 
the  city.  It  is  strange  that  so  much  land  remains 
in  a  state  of  nature  so  near  that  city  that  con- 
sumes so  much  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  I 
heard  various  reports  about  the  cost  of  clearing 
the  land — some  said  about  $13  per  acre ;  others 
said  to  do  it  thoroughly  would  cost  from  $20  to 
$25.  In  a  few  years  it  will  show  what  the  land 
will  do ;  these  gentlemen  have  gone  at  it  with  en- 
ergy, and  I  hope  they  will  be  abundantly  paid  for 
their  enterprise.  To  look  over  the  country  on  that 
wilderness,  one  thinks  it  a  vast  plain,  but  where 
cleared  it  is  just  rolling  enough,  and  where  I  trav- 
elled through  it,  it  appeared  the  same.  If  some 
thousands  of  Germans  were  settled  there,  I  think 


they  would  have  gardens  equal  to  any  on  the 
island.  As  I  said  before,  the  island  ha«  been  set- 
tled over  two  hundred  years ;  the  lands,  or  a 
greater  part  of  them  have  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  those  families  until  this 
day,  and  excepting  for  their  fast  horses,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  farmers  appear  to  be  at  least  half  a 
century  behind  the  age.  Talk  to  a  Long  Islander 
about  the  wilderness,  and  he  will  tell  you  it  is 
not  worth  a  dollar  the  whole  of  it ;  but  I  believe 
he  does  it  through  prejudice  or  ignorance,  and  I 
fully  believe  the  time  is  close  at  hand  that  will 
make  them  change  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Wilson's  farm  may  be  some  eight  or  tGn 
miles  from  Thompson's  Station,  but  also  adjoin- 
ing the  railroad.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  truly  he  appears  to  have  a  fine  place 
and  fine  farm,  and  I  was  told  he  would  have  six 
hundred  acres  under  cultivation  in  a  few  years. 
Thompson's  Station  is  only  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  village  of  Islip — a  great  resort  for  the 
grandees  of  New  York  city  in  the  hot  season  j  it 
is  also  a  port  for  shipping,  and  quite  a  handsome 

flace,  with  very  large  hotels.  The  land  around 
slip,  1  was  told,  sells  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre, 
and  three  or  four  miles  distance  in  the  wilder- 
ness it  sells  at  $20,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  latter  proved  the  best  land  by  far,  after  it 
is  cultivated  a  few  years.  The  land  around  Paris, 
Canada  West,  I  have  been  told  by  men  who 
cleared  it  up,  was  all  covered  with  scrub  oak,  and 
indeed  the  soil  is  very  similar  to  the  Long  Island 
wild  lands  ;  and  now  there  is  no  part  of  Canada 
where  farming  is  more  profitable  than  there ; 
their  barley  excels,  their  wheat  is  also  of  a  fine 
quality  and  early,  turnips  grow  luxuriantly,  as 
well  as  other  root  crops ;  and  I  see  nothing  to 
hinder  the  Long  Island  barrens  fi-om  producing 
equally  as  well,  if  they  were  settled  with  as  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  farmers." 

Of  the  island  generally  Mr.  Johnston  says : 

''It  is  surely  a  fine  country  to  keep  stock,  and 
a  good  market  for  fat  stock  quite  near  them.  I 
did  not  see  twenty  sheep  on  the  island,  and  there 
can  be  no  better  land  to  keep  sheep,  as  it  is  all 
dry  and  raises  the  best  of  timothy  and  clover, 
where  the  land  is  kept  in  ^od  condition.  I  would 
advise  them  to  kill  off  their  dogs  and  keep  sheep. 
It  will  ultimately  pay  them  far  better  than  either 
carting  or  carrj'ing  their  hay,  straw  and  corn  to 
the  city.  True,  the  city  must  hare  hay  and  straw, 
but  as  far  as  Long  Island  is  concerned,  they 
ought  either  to  have  double  the  price  they  get 
now,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  purchase  far 
more  manure,  or  else  consume  it  on  their  farms. 

The  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  mostly  of 
easy  culture,  and  if  properly  managed  would  be 
the  garden  of  the  State.  The  climate  is  much  bet- 
ter than  where  I  write ;  their  spring  comes  two 
weeks  at  least  earlier,  and  the  fall  frosts  are  as 
much  or  more  longer  in  coming,  and  I  do  think 
it  is  an  excellent  country  to  farm  in.  I  was  told 
there  were  some  men  keeping  dairies  and  doing 
very  well ;  improving  the  soil  and  making  it  rich. 
Some  are  doing  the  same  by  gardening  on  a  large 
scale,  and  many  are  doing  well  at  the  latter  on  a 
small  scale ;  but  how  the  farmer  that  sells  all,  or 
nearly  all,  his  hay,  straw  and  corn,  can  do  well>  I 
cannot  comprehend." 
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I  did  not  obserye  on  the  island  any  unsuccess- 
fiil  experiment  in  fanning,  by  anybody  who  de- 
serred  success.  I  did  see  a  single  cow  drawing  a 
plow  in  a  miserable  garden,  and  a  single  steer 
harnessed  to  a  wagon  drawing  a  ragged-looking 
driver,  and  poverty  following  close  upon  intem- 
perance ;  and  as  cause  and  effect  seemed  to  main- 
tain their  usual  relations,  I  expect  when  energy 
and  industry,  supported  by  the  requisite  skill, 
shall  enter  upon  Long  Island  barrens,  to  see 
fruitfulness  and  prosperity  attend  their  labors. 


EXTRACTS  AJSTD  BEFUXS. 
PORTABLE  GRIST  MILLS. 

I  want  to  get  some  reliable  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  * 'portable"  grist  mill  which  I  saw  ad- 
vertised in  your  paper.  I  want  to  know  whether 
it  may  be  driven  by  one  of  A.  W.  Grey's  single 
horse  power  ?  These  Powers  are  being  manufac- 
tured m  this  towD,  and  sold  to  the  farmers  round 
the  country  to  thresh  grain  and  saw  wood  with  a 
burr  saw,  and  drag  or  cutting-off  saw,  and  are  one 
of  the  greatest  labor-saving  machines  we  have 
among  our  farmers.  I  have  from  three  to  five 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  grind,  every  year, 
and  I  have  to  haul  it  some  two  miles  to'  get  it 
ground,  and  frequently  have  to  go  the  second 
time  after  it,  which  is  no  small  job  in  the  spring, 
when  the  roads  are  muddy.  How  fast  can  they 
grind,  and  are  they  durable,  &c.,  &c.  P  What  do 
Siey  cost  ? 

If  you  can  give  the  desired  information  in  your 
weekly  Farmer,  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  are 
others  in  want  of  some  information  upon  the 
above  subject,  who  would  be  much  obliged  for 
the  same. 

I  have  been  driving  one  of  Hickock's  Portable 
or  Hand  Cider  mills  this  fall,  with  my  horse  pow- 
er, and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  opera- 
tion. I  can  grind  with  ease  two  bushels  per  min- 
ute, and  the  horse  hardly  knows  he  has  done  any 
thing.  If  I  can  get  a  grist  mill  that  will  do  as 
well,  I  should  be  very  glad. 

S.  W.  SOUTHWORTH. 

Middletovmj  Vi„  1860. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  give  the  information 
desired  above,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  some 
person  in  possession  of  the  facts  supply  it.  The 
matter  is  an  important  one. 

MIXING  AND  APPLYING  PAINTS. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  there  is  any  work  which 
gives  full  directions  for  mixing  and  applying 
paint,  especially  for  training  P  I  would  like  one 
which  treats  the  whole  subject  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner. If  there  are  several  books  of  the  kind, 
please  state  their  comparative  merits,  with  the 
price  of  each.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Ashjidd,  Dec,  1860. 

REMiiRKS. — ^The  only  work  we  can  recall  upon 
the  subject  is  '*The  Painter's  and  Vamisher's 
Ouide,"  which  is  sold  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, for  about  75  cents. 


wheat  and  OATS  IN  READING,  VT. 

I.  sowed  one  bushel  of  tea  wheat  on  120  rods  of 
land,  April  27,  without  manure  the  present  year ; 
planted  with  com  and  potatoes  and  manured  high- 
ly last  year.  Cradled  Aug.  20,  in  a  very  dry  time. 
Threshed  with  a  machine,  Nov.  8,  and  got  a  yield 
of  21 J  bushels  of  very  nice  wheat. 

I  also  sowed  5  pecks  of  oats  on  |  of  an  acre  of 
land,  manured  highly  last  year,  mowed  them  Aug. 
21,  rather  green,  threshed  at  the  same  time  of 
wheat,  69  bushels  of  heavy  oats.  g. 

Beading,  R,  Nov.  28,  1860. 

TAN  BARE — SODA  ASH — LEACHED  LIME. 

Is  tan  good  for  composting  P  Will  it  be  profi- 
table to  buy  it  ? 

Is  soda  ash  and  leached  lime,  such  as  is  always 
found  at  the  soap  shops,  good  for  manure,  or  for 
composting  P     Will  it  pay  to  buy  it  ? 

George  E.  Mitchell. 

Somerville,  Nov.,  1860. 

REMARKS.^-Tan  bark  would  scarcely  pay  for 
hauling  far.  If  nothing  were  paid  for  it,  it  would 
be  economy  to  haul  two  or  three  miles  when  dry 
and  light,  and  when  other  work  would  not  press. 

•For  remarks  upon  soda  ash,  see  weekly  ^arm^r 
for  Oct  27,  and  Monthly  Farmer  for  Dec,  page 
548.  

i^  the  New  England  Farmer. 
A  NSW  INSECT— FSOCnS  VENOSUS. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  insect  so  accurately  de- 
scribed by  "S.  A.  N."  in  your  last,  belongs  to  the 
Psocidce,  a  small  family  of  the  order  Neuroptera, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  species  that  are  ben- 
eficial or  at  least  not  injurious,  to  living  vegeta- 
ble substances.  The  description,  which  applies 
to  the  most  common  species  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  is  that  of  the  Psocus  venogus,  or  the 
"veined  Psocus"  of  Burmeister,  so  called  from  the 
prominent  veins  of  its  fore-wings.  It  occurs  gen- 
erally in  large  numbers  on  the  trunks  of  various 
trees,  old  palings  and  mossy  stones,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  feed  upon  the  minute  insects  and  ani- 
malcules, or  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  which 
is  found  there.  P.  R.  Uhler,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore, 
informs  me  that  they  are  very  numerous  on  the 
orange  trees  in  Florida.  Very  little  is  distinctly 
known  of  their  habits,  and  any  information  on 
that  point  will  be  acceptable. 

Francis  O.  Sanborn. 

Andover,  Nov.  28,  1860. 


The  Seckel. — This  pear  often  succeeds  poorly 
as  a  dwarf.  The  editor  of  the  Country  Oentlcman 
has  a  dwarf  Seckel  that  has  done  finely  this  year 
on  his  grounds,  a  strong  clay  loam.  It  has  borne 
a  full  crop,  most  of  the  specimens  of  which  have 
averaged  in  measurement  three  inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  in  diametef\  They  would  not  be 
recognized  as  Seckels,  being  as  large  as  medium 
sized  Flemish  Beauties ;  while  in  flavor  they  were 
equal  to  the  Seckel  grown  on  standards,  wiUi  less 
of  the  musky  perfume. 
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DESIGN  FOB  A  SUBUBBAN  BESIDENCE. 


BT   G£ORGE    E.  HARNEY,   LYNN,   MASS. 


We  present  in  the  present  number  of  the  Farm- 
er, the  firpt  of  a  series  of  twelve  designs,  now  in 
preparation,  one  of  which  we  propose  to  publish 
each  month,  during  the  coming  year. 

The  design  here  given  is  of  higher  c6st  than 
tliose  which  will  follow ;  as  we  intend  the  series 
to  include  only  such  plans  as  can  be  adopted  by 
persons  of  moderate  means.  We  have  also 
another  object  in  view,  in  the  presentation  of  such 
designs.  The  tendency  to  extravagant  expendi- 
ture is  one  which  has  rapidly  increased  in  our 
suburban  towns,  and  if  not  checked  in  some  way, 
will  lead  in  individual  cases  to  deplorable  results. 
Wc  hope  to  show  that  for  a  moderate  expense 
country  and  village  residences  can  be  erected, 
which  will  combine  all  the  excellences  of  good 
taste,  and  harmony  with  the  natural  surroundings, 
to  as  great  a  degree,  at  least,  as  those  structures 
which  are  covered  without  and  within,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  elaborate  and  costly  ornamentation. 

The  taste  which  Mr.  Harney  has  displayed  in 
the  designs  we  have  already  given  from  his  pen- 
cil, gives  us  confidence  to  believe  that  the  design 
of  the  present  series  will  be  of  great  value,  and 
we  commend  him  to  those  of  our  readers  who 


may  chance  to  need  his  professional  services. 
We  now  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  making  our  bow  once 
more  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Farmer ,  and  of 
reopening  our  budget  of  designs  for  country 
buildings.  We  promise  to  make  a  monthly  visit 
during  this  year,  and  to  show  as  well  as  is  m  our 
power  some  of  the  varieties  of  which  rural  archi- 
tecture is  capable. 

We  have  no  idea  of  giving  model  designs,  for 
they  are  oftener  talked  about  than  seen ;  what 
would  be  a  model  design  for  one  family  being  ill 
arranged,  and  wholly  unsuited  for  another ;  the 
nearest  we  can  do  will  be  to  consult  all  tastes  as 
well  as  we  may  be  able,  offering  a  few  suggestions, 
and  giving  as  great  a  variety  of  designs  as  possi- 
ble ;  consulting,  especially,  the  wants  of  people  of 
moderate  income  ;  by  this  means  we  hope  to  be 
of  some  service  to  those  about  building  for  them- 
selves farm-houses,  or  cottages,  or  barns,  and  to 
those  about  altering  or  repairing  their  old  ones. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  village — the  first 
design  being  particularly  adapted  for  a  suburban 
or  village  residence,  and  as  such,  is  necessarily 
somewhat  of  a  show  house  ;  hence  we  have  pro- 
vided a  large  parlor,  dining-room  and  library,  the 
kitchen  being  in  the  rear,  and  somewhat  smaller, 
though  provided  with  ample  closet  room. 

The  plan  is  nearly  square,  measuring  30  by  36 
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feet.  The  front  door  is  recessed  three  feet,  and 
opens  into  a  vestibule,  No.  2,  six  feet  wide.  On 
the  left  is  the  parlor.  No.  3,  14  feet  by  20,  con- 
necting by  means  of  glazed  folding-doors  with 
the  library.  No.  4,  10  by  14  feet.  On  the  right 
of  the  Testibule  is  the  dining-room,  No.  5,  14 
feet  by  16,  and  back  of  the  dining-room  is  the 
kitchen,  No.  6,  13  feet  by  16.  Between  these 
two  rooms  is  a  passage  containing  cupboards  for 
china.  The  kitchen  is  furnished  with  a  large 
store-closet,  and  a  sink,  and  pump.  In  order  to 
economise  room,  we  have  provided  but  one  stair- 
case, and  have  placed  it  in  a  convenient  but  re- 
tired position  in  the  rear  hall,  No.  7,  separated 
from  the  vestibule  by  a  glazed  door.  For  sleep- 
ing accommodation  we  have  provided  four  cham- 
bers, with  closets,  and  a  bathing-room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  three  chambers,  and  a  clothing- 
room  in  the  attics,  making  in  all  seven  chambers ; 
a  large  number  for  a  house  of  this  size. 


Construction  and  Cost, — Built  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  clapboards  or  sheathing,  (either 
method  being  more  appropriate  for  a  dwelling  of 
this  stvle  than  the  vertical  boarding,)  the  roof 
covered  with  slate,  and  the  interior  plainly  fin- 
ished, this  house  would  cost  from  3800  dollars  to 
4000.  The  first  story  is  ten  feet  high,  and  the 
second  nine  and  a  half. 


WiifTER  MiTLCHiNG.— Our  New  England  win- 
ters are  trying  to  many  of  our  plants,  shrubs,  and 
even  trees,  and  some  of  them  that  are  highly  val- 
ued are  annually  lost,  either  by  the  intensity  of 
the  cold,  or  by  the  alternation  of  cold  and  heat. 
Bulbs,  flowering  shrubs,  and  even  young  trees, 
such  as  apple,  pear,  peach  and  apricot,  are  killed, 
after  being  tended  with  care  for  several  years. 
This  may  be  prevented,  in  many  instances,  by 
throwing  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  extend- 
ing some  two  or  three  feet  from  it,  any  coarse  lit- 
ter, such  as  leaves,  straw,  fine  chips  from  the  door- 
yard,  or  even  fine  brush,  such  as  birch,  alder,  or 


what  is  better,  pine,  hemlock  or  spruce  branches. 
Nothing,  however,  is  so  good  as  the  cleanings  of 
the  horse  stable  where  the  animals  are  bedded 
with  straw.  This  becomes  saturated  with  their 
droppings,  its  fibre  being  crushed  with  their  feet 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  a  good  absorbent. 

When  this  is  applied,  the  double  purpose  is 
served  of  protecting  the  plants  and  of  fertilizing 
them  by  the  matter  which  is  washed  out  during 
the  winter  and  spring  rains.  After  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground,  the  coarse  remainder  may  be  spaded 
in  with  the  most  decided  advantage. 


VENTUiATIOir  OF  BABNS  AND  STABIiES 
IN  WINTEB. 

At  this  season  the  ventilation  of  stables  should 
be  well  attended  to,  for  on  the  approach  of  winter 
we  naturally  shut  the  doors  and  windows  of  sta- 
bles, and  should  at  the  same  time  make  provision 
for  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation.  Those  who  can- 
not be  induced  from  kindness  to  the  animal,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  ventilation, 
should  at  least  do  so  as  a  matter  of  self-interest. 
Every  animal  breathes  atmosphere  for  the  purpose 
of  abstracting  oxygen  from  it,  and  when  instead 
of  this,  large  amounts  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are  present,  arising  from  decomposition  of  feces, 
gaseous  exudations  from  the  surfaces  of  other 
bodies,  etc.,  the  ox  cannot  maintain  his  existence, 
except  by  the  use  of  a  greater  amount  of  food. 
He  will  not  increase  in  size  while  breathing  an 
impure  atmosphere,  while  the  digestion  of  larger 
amounts  of  food  by  unnatural  and  forced  process- 
es, vitiates  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  to  be 
breathed,  to  a  still  greater  extent.  With  milch 
cows  the  milk  is  lessened  in  quantity,  and  mate- 
rially deteriorated  in  quality.  With  horses  the 
want  of  ventilation  produces  lassitude  and  inferi- 
or muscular  development;  this  is  particularly 
true  of  young  horses ;  indeed,  the  general  effects 
on  animals  are  such  as  are  suffered  by  the  in- 
mates of  badly  ventilated  alms-houses,  prisons, 
etc.  In  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
ventilation,  great  attention  should  be  paid  not  to 
create  strong  drafts  of  air,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature. A  tube  brought  down  from  above  the 
ceiling,  communicating  with  the  outside  atmos- 
phere, will  permit  pure  air  to  pass  into  the  build- 
mg,  while  an  opening  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
and  another  slightly  lower  than  the  heads  of  the 
animals,  will  permit  the  heated  gases  to  rise,  as 
well  as  the  gases  exuded  from  the  animals,  etc., 
to  pass  out,  being  replaced  from  the  first  named 
source.  Such  openings,  if  of  proper  size,  will  not 
materially  cool  the  stable.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  stables  are  at  too  low  a  temperature,  a 
larger  amount  of  food  is  required  to  furnish  the 
necessary  animal  heat.     Stables  should  be  sup- 

Elied  with  disinfecting  agents  underlaying  the 
edding,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  such  gases 
as  will  come  in  contact  with  them.  Charcoal 
dust,  and  many  other  substances  which  we  have 
before  enumerated,  will  answer  this  purpose. 
Slight  dustings  of  Plaster  of  Paris  are  also  useful, 
and  these  should  find  their  way  to  the  compost 
heap  in  time,  and  in  the  very  best  condition  as 
fooa  for  plants. — Working  Farmer. 
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For  the  New  England  Fearmer. 

80MS  BEMABKABIiS  FACTS  IN  KE2IiA- 
TION   TO  CIiIMATB. 

COMPILXB  FROM  MiTXK  FOK  TBI  N.  E.  FaBMSE. 

Alexander  Humboldt  connected  those  places 
which  possess  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  by  lines 
which  he  called  Isothermal^  from  the  Greek  words, 
isoSf  (equal,)  and  thermey  (heat) — ^that  is,  lines 
of  equal  heat.  As  the  mean  temperature  of  dif- 
ferent places  are  exceedingly  various,  there  must 
also  be  various  isothermal  lines,  which  are  always 
designated  by  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place. 
Observations  have  shown  that  these  isothermal 
lines  by  no  means  run  parallel  to  the  parallels  of 
latitude,  but  incline  towards  them,  particularly 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  but  less  near  the  equa- 
tor, where  they  pretty  nearly  coincide  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  all 
the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  and  isolated 
masses  of  land  are  colder  than  the  western  coasts 
of  the  same  latitude.  Thousands  of  observations 
have  confirmed  this  phenomenon,  although  its  ex- 
planation is  not  yet  quite  found  out,  and,  there- 
fore, the  isothermal  lines  frequently  rise  and  fall. 
For  example,  Ireland,  England  and  Belgium  are 
countries  which  have  the  same  isothermal  line ; 
but  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  it  passes  just 
above  Pekin,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Na- 

Eles.  Canada  is  further  south  than  Paris,  and  it 
as  the  temperature  of  Drontheim.  The  trees 
which  grow  in  New  York — the  latitude  of  Naples 
— ^flower  at  the  same  time  as  they  do  at  Upsal. 

The  isothermal  lines  do  not  run  in  straight 
lines,  but  in  curves.  The  isothermal  lines  rise  in 
their  course,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  America 
towards  Western  Europe,  but  they  sink  again 
towards  the  south  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
and  that  so  quickly,  that  Scotland  lies  in  the  same 
isothermal  line  as  Poland,  and  England  as  Hun- 
gary. We  find,  however,  that  it  is  only  near  the 
coast  that  they  sink  so  rapidly,  and  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  great  difference  which  was 
previously  shown  to  exist  between  coast  and  con- 
tinental climates  of  the  same  latitudes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  does  not  take  place  in  the  interior  of 
large  continents,  but  that  there  the  isothermal 
lines  run  in  a  straight  direction. 

In  the  interior  of  the  New,  as  well  as  of  the  Old 
World,  the  isothermal  lines  incline  towards  the 
south.  Thus  if  we  go  towards  the  pole  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  two  great  continents,  we  find  that 
the  temperature  decreases  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  interjacent  seas.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  many  years,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
penetrate  the  frozen  Arctic  seas.  By  Behring's 
straits,  where  the  voyager  is  constantly  near  the 
great  continent,  he  has  penetrated  only  a  little 
mrther  than  70°  north  latitude ;  by  sailing  along 
the  American  coast  through  Baffin's  Bay,  he  has 
reached  the  77th  degree  north  latitude  ;  while  in 
the  open  sea,  in  the  meridians  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  it  is  easy  to  sail  to  Spitzbergen,  which 
lies  above  81°  north  latitude.  We  thus  learn  that 
the  pole  is  not  the  coldest  point  of  the  earth,  but 
that  there  are  two  poles  of  cold,  one  in  the  interior 
of  each  continent 

But  we  have  all  seen  that  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  whole  year  has  not  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  vegetation  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the 


different  seasons,  and  therefore,  it  is  still  more 
important  to  know  the  places  which,  though  in 
different  latitudes,  possess  the  same  summer  or 
winter  temperature.  Baron  Humboldt  was  the 
first  also  who  paid  attention  to  this  principle.  He 
named  the  lines  which  connect  places  of  the  same 
mean  winter  temperature,  isochimenal  lines,  (from 
ochiemon,  cold,)  and  those  which  connect  places 
of  the  same  mean  summer  temperature,  isotheral 
lines,  (from  theros,  summer.) 

The  isochimenal  lines  in  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents bend  considerably  towards  the  south,  which 
is  principally  obvious  near  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  curves,  when  they  come  near  the  coast,  make 
a  sudden  turn  towards  the  north.  This  shows  the 
greater  coldness  of  the  winter  in  the  interior,  com- 
pared with  the  coast  of  the  same  degree  of  .lati- 
tude. 

The  course  of  the  isotheral  lines  that  bend 
towards  the  north  is  directly  opposite  that  of  the 
isochimenal,  for  the  summers  on  the  coast  are 
colder  than  the  summers  in  the  interior  of  the 
same  degree  of  latitude,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases,  they  are  colder  near  the  coast  than  in  the 
interior,  in  a  much  higher  latitude.  The  summers 
of  Paris  and  Moscow  are  nearly  equal,  though  the 
winters  of  Paris  are  mild,  and  those  of  Moscow 
almost  insupportable. 

Differences  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  have  already  been  al- 
luded  to.  There  are  also  equal  differences  in  the 
summers  and  winters.  While  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec  in  winter  complain  of  the  piercing  cold, 
the  natives  of  the  same  latitude  on  the  western 
coast  of  America  go  with  scarcely  any  clothing. 

The  importance  of  the  difference  between  the 
climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  North 
America  to  the  distribution  of  vegetation  was 
early  observed.  Burton  has  remarked  that  the 
plants  of  North  America  grow  on  the  west  coasts 
in  higher  latitudes  than  on  the  east,  and  the  east- 
em  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  desert  and  herb- 
less,  while  on  the  western  coasts  there  is  a  toler- 
ably rich  vegetation. 

The  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  continents  and  islands  has  al- 
so been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere — 
but  here  the  principle  is  reversed — for  the  west 
coasts  are  colaer  than  the  east,  while  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  the  east  coasts  are  the  colder. 
South  America  shows  very  decidedly  this  arrange- 
ment of  a  warm  eastern  coast,  and  a  cold  western 
coast.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  proportionabfy  very  cold  climate  of  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America,  and  many  caus- 
es have  been  assigned  which  would  indeed  dimin- 
ish the  heat  there.  The  chief  cause  is  evidently 
the  same  which  operates  in  the  opposite  manner 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  certain  plants  does 
not  depend  so  much  on  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature as  on  the  temperature  of  summer.  Thus, 
Indian  corn  cannot  be  raised  in  Great  Britain, 
though  it  possesses  a  higher  mean  temperature 
than  New  England,  but  the  hotter  summers  of 
New  England  are  more  favorable  to  it  than  the 
longer  and  colder  summers  of  England.  The  same 
remark  is  true  of  annuals  as  a  general  rule,  they 
are  governed  by  isotheral  lines,  flourishing  equal- 
ly well  in  different  latitudes,  if  they  have  equally 
hot  summers.    Thus  the  Californian  annuals  sue- 
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oeed  well  in  New  England,  but  not  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  distribution  of  perennials,  on  the  con- 
trary, ia  regulated  by  isothermal  lines — that  is,  by 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year.  Lapland  and 
St.  Bernard  ba^e  the  same  mean  annual  temper- 
ature, but  the  monks  of  St  Bernard  envy  the  Lap- 
landers their  fine  climate,  because  their  summer 
is  warmer.  Thereare  perennials  at  St.  Bernard, 
which  the  winters  of  Lapland  would  kill,  but  the 
products  of  the  gardens  in  Lapland  are  superior 
to  those  of  St.  Bernard. 


"I  SHAIiIi  ENOW  HBR  AGAIN." 

B7  B.  y.  TATLOB. 

O,  have  yon  not  seen,  on  some  monilDg  in  Jane, 
When  the  flowers  were  in  tears,  and  the  forests  in  tone, 
When  the  billows  of  dawn  broke  bright  on  the  air. 
On  ihe  breast  of  the  brightest  some  star  clinging  there  ? 
Some  sentinel  star,  not  yet  ready  to  set — 
Forgetting  to  wane,  and  watching  there  yet? 
How  yon  gased  on  that  vision  of  beauty  awhile  ; 
How  it  wavered  till  won  by  the  light  of  Ood's  smile  ; 
How  it  passed  through  the  portals  of  pearl  like  a  bride 
How  it  paled  as  It  passed,  and  the  morning  star  died ' 
The  sky  was  all  blushes,  the  earth  was  all  bliss. 
And  the  prayer  of  yonr  heart,  *'be  my  ending  like  thi 

So  my  beautiful  May  passed  away  ftrom  life's  even ; 
So  the  blush  of  her  being  was  blended  with  heaven ; 
So  the  bird  of  my  bosom  fluttered  up  to  the  dawn — 
A  window  was  open— my  darling  was  gone  ! 
A  truant  firom  tears,  from  sorrow  and  sin~ 
For  the  angel  on  watch  took  the  wanderer  in ! 
Bat  when  I  shall  hear  the  new  song  that  she  sings, 
I  shall  know  her  again,  notwithstanding  her  winga, 
By  those  eyes  full  of  heaven,  by  the  light  on  her  hair, 
And  the  smile  she  wore  here  she  will  sorely  wear  there ! 


POSTS — TIME  FOB    CUTTINQ  TIMBEB. 

Mb.  Brown  : — ^You  gave  a  method  for  preserv- 
ing posts,  some  time  ago,  which  I  unfortunately 
have  lost.  May  I  ask  a  repetition  of  it  P  Is  it 
expensive  ? 

Which  will  last  the  longer  in  the  ground,  oak, 
or  chestnut  F  Does  it  make  any  difference  which 
end  is  set  in  the  ground  P  What  is  the  best  time 
for  cuUing  P  J. 

South  Hadley,  Nov.,  1860. 

Remarks. — "One  pound  of  blue  vitriol  (sul- 
phuric acid  and  copper)  to  twenty  quarts  of  wa- 
ter. Dissolve  the  vitriol  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  add  the  remainder.  The  end  of  the  stick  is 
then  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  left  to  stand 
four  or  five  days ;  for  shingles  three  or  four  days 
will  answer,  and  for  posts  six  inches  square,  ten 
days.  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  saturation 
takes  place  in  a  metal  vessel  or  keyed  box,  for  the 
reason  that  any  barrel  will  be  shrunk  by  the  oper- 
ation so  as  to  leak.  Instead  of  expanding  an  old 
cask,  as  other  liquids  do,  this  shrinks  them." 

This  preparation  is  not  an  expensive  one. 

We  do  not  know  whether  chestnut  or  oak 
would  be  the  most  durable.  Some  one  who  has 
had  experience  will  be  kind  enough  to  reply. 

It  is  a  pretty  generally  received  theory  that  in- 
verted posts  will  last  longer  than  those  not  in- 


verted— ^but  this  theory  is  controverted  with  some 
force. 

September  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  good 
time  to  cut  posts,  or  any  wood  to  be  used  as  tim- 
ber. Mr.  E.  J.  YouNO  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Ohio  Farmer  in  1853,  in  which  he  says  June 
or  July  is  the  proper  time.  He  adds,  that  "the 
time  settled  by  tradition  appears  to  be  the  month 
of  February.  Perhaps  the  reason  is,  the  winter  is 
the  most  convenient  season  for  doing  such  work, 
there  being  more  leisure  time  then  than  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  because  it  has  generally  been  done  at 
that  time,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  right  one.  But 
if  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  cutting  a  tree 
in  the  winter  or  spring,  and  one  in  June  or  July, 
and  making  them  into  rails,  and  then  see  which 
will  last  longest,  he  will  not  need  any  other  argu- 
ment to  convince  him  that  tradition  is  at  fault  in 
this  case  at  least." 

We  believe  in  Mr.  Young's  views  on  this  mat- 
ter ;  they  are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  trees. 
The  rule  should  be  to  cut  a  tree  as  little  as  possi- 
ble for  any  purpose  when  it  is  full  of  sap  in  ac- 
tivity. By  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  principal 
portion  of  the  sap  has  left  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  gone  to  its  extremities,  where  it  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  leaves  into  suitable  food  for 
bud,  twig,  and  a  new  layer  of  wood  to  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk.  The  heart  of  the  tree 
contains  then  little  or  no  sap,  and  the  circles  that 
surround  it,  called  sap  wood,  have  but  a  small 
quantity  compared  with  what  they  held  in  April  or 
May.  At  this  period,  like  some  other  operations 
in  nature,  the  bark  yields  to  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  the  elaborated  sap,  and  makes  room  for  its 
deposition.  In  some  cases,  where  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  the  growth  of  the  tree  luxuriant,  the  bark 
will  split  through  the  entire  length  of  a  young  ap- 
ple tree,  and  with  a  width  of  a  fourth  of  an  inch  ; 
and,  although  the  season  then  has  passed,  in 
which  trees  are  usually  peeled,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  removing  the  bark  from  large  trees, 
when  the  timber  will  be  found  seasoning  rapidly, 
and  becomes  exceedingly  compact  and  hard. 

Timber  prepared  in  this  manner,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  will  last  much  longer  than  that 
cut  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  was  pre- 
pared by  the  editor  of  the  Country  Oentleman  in 
1854.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  time 
shall  timber  be  cut  ?"  it  replies,  ^^ Never  in  winter, 
but  always  in  summer.  It  should  be  cut  during 
the  most  rapid  season  of  growth,  and  while  that 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close." 

"Experienced  tree-propagators  have  found  that 
much  earlier  than  this,  the  juices  of  the  tree  are 
in  too  thin  or  liquid  a  state  to  form  a  good  adhe- 
sion between  the  bud  and  the  peeled  surface. 
From  the  moment  that  the  bark  separates  freely 
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from  the  wood,  these  juices  continue  to  thicken, 
until  growth  ceases  altogether,  and  the  new  wood 
is  completely  formed ;  and  when  this  new  wood 
is  in  the  state  of  a  thick  paste  or  cement,  then  is 
the  time  that  the  hud  will  adhere  most  perfectly. 
This  is  the  period  when  the  bark  may  be  peeled 
from  a  tree  without  destroying  its  vitality.  And 
this  is  the  time  for  cutting  timber.  Early  in 
spring,  the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  which  is  little  else 
than  pure  water,  and  which  has  been  gradually 
accumulating  through  winter  by  the  absorption  of 
the  roots,  with  no  outlet  for  its  escape,  as  there  is 
in  summer  through  myriads  of  leaves.  While  the 
tree  is  thus  replete  with  water,  it  is  in  the  worst 
condition  to  be  cut.  But  towards  mid-summer, 
when  a  portion  of  this  water  has  passed  off 
through  the  leaves,  and  the  rest  has  been  much 
thickened  by  conversion  into  material  for  wood, 
the  case  is  very  different ;  for  while  the  watery 
sap  promotes  only  decay,  the  thickened  juices 
soon  dry  and  harden,  and  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  wood." 

The  editor  states  that  his  opinions  are  corrob- 
orated by  those  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hathaway,  of  Far- 
mington,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  timber. 
His  opinion  is,  that  timber  cut  at  the  proper  time 
in  summer  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  when 
felled  in  winter ! 

Hickory  contains  a  sweet  sap,  sweeter,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  the  maple ;  insects  instinctive- 
ly turn  to  it  as  a  suitable  place  to  deposit  their 
eggs  and  for  hatching  their  young,  and  we  have 
seen  axe  helves  and  large  quantities  of  the  finest- 
looking  ox-bows  rejected,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing perforated  by  worms.  The  term  applied  to 
such  timber  is  powder-post.  When  in  this  con- 
dition, it  becomes  utterly  valueless  for  any  pur- 
poses where  strength  is  required.  Persons  who 
deal  in  such  timber  are  obliged  to  keep  it  in  cel- 
lars or  damp  rooms,  and  darkened,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  insect  that  deposits  the 
egg  pregnant  with  so  much  mischief. 

If  this  timber  were  cut  in  June,  peeled  at  once 
and  properly  housed,  it  would  probably  become 
so  hard  before  the  appearance  of  the  insect  in  the 
following  spring,  as  to  resist  all  their  efforts  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  it.  The  question  of  our  cor- 
respondent— "What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  tim- 
ber P"  is  an  important  one  ;  the  true  time  ought 
to  be  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  then 
made  public. 

Nature  from  the  Water. — ^A  person  should 
go  out  upon  the  water  on  a  fine  day  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  a  beautiful  coast,  if  he  would  see  na- 
ture really  smile.  Never  does  she  look  so  joy- 
ous as  when  the  waves  are  rippling  gently,  and 
the  scene  receives  life  and  animation  here  and 
there  from  the  glancing  transit  of  a  row-boat,  and 


the  quieter  motion  of  a  few  small  vessels.  But 
the  land  must  be  well  in  sight ;  not  only  for  its 
sake,  but  because  the  vastness  and  awfulness  of 
a  mere  sea-view  would  ill  sort  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  gay  and  glittering  prospect. — Guesses  at 
Truth. 

HOW  A  FIjT  HOU^S  on. 

I  have  here  inclosed  a  small  window  fly  in  the 
live  box  of  a  microscope,  that  you  may  examine 
the  structure  of  its  feet  as  it  presses  them  against 
the  glass  cover ;  and  thus  not  only  get  a  glimpse 
of  an  exquisitely  formed  structure,  but  acquire 
some  correct  ideas  on  the  question  of  how  a  flv 
is  able  to  defy  all  the  laws  of  physics,  and  to  walk 
iauntily  about  on  the  under  surface  of  polished 
bodies,  such  as  glass,  without  falling,  or  appar- 
ently the  fear  of  falling.  And  a  personal  exami- 
nation is  the  more  desirable  because  of  the  hasty 
and  erroneous  notions  that  have  been  promulgat- 
ed on  the  matter,  and  that  are  constantly  dissem- 
inated by  a  herd  of  popular  compilers,  who  pro- 
fess to  teach  science  by  gathering  up  and  retail- 
ing the  opinions  of  others,  often  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  whether  what  they  are  re- 
porting is  true  or  false. 

The  customary  explanation  has  been  that  given 
by  Derham  in  his  "Physico-theology,"  that  divers 
flies,  and  other  insects,  besides  their  sharp,  hooked 
nails,  have  also  skinny  palms  to  their  feet,  to  en- 
able them  to  stick  to  glass,  and  other  smooth 
bodies  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, after  the  manner  as  I  have  seen  boys  carry 
heavy  stones  with  only  a  wet  piece  of  leather 
slapped  on  top  of  a  stone."  Bingley,  citing  this 
opinion,  adds  that  they  are  able  easily  to  over- 
come the  pressure  of  air  "in  warm  weather,  when 
they  are  brisk  and  alert ;  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  this  resistance  becomes  too  mighty  for 
their  diminished  strength  ;  and  we  see  flies  labor- 
ing along,  and  lugging  their  feet  on  windows  as 
if  they  stuck  fast  to  the  glass ;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  can  draw  one  foot  after 
another,  and  disengage  their  hollow  cups  from 
the  slippery  surface." 

But  long  ago  another  solution  was  proposed, 
for  Hooke,  one  of  the  earliest  microscopic  ooserv- 
ers,  described  the  two  palms,  pattens,  or  soles, 
(as  he  calls  the  ptUvUlat)  as  **beset  underneath 
with  small  bristles  or  tenters,  like  Uie  wire  teeth 
of  a  card  for  working  wool,  which,  having  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  claws,  and  both  pulling  dif- 
ferent ways,  if  there  be  any  irregularity  or  yield- 
ing in  the  surface  of  a  body,  enable  the  fly  to  sus- 
pend itself  very  flrmly."  He  supposed  that  the 
most  perfectly  polished  glass  presented  such  ir- 
regularities, and  that  it  was  moreover  always 
covered  with  a  *<smoky  tarnish,"  into  which  t^e 
hairs  of  the  foot  penetrated. 

The  *' smoky  tarnish"  is  altogether  gratuitous  i 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  has  exploded  the  idea  of  at- 
mospheric pressure ;  for  he  found  that  flies  could 
walk  up  the  interior  of  an  exhausted  air-pump. 
He  had  explained  their  ability  to  climb  up  verti- 
cal polished  bodies  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  minute  hairs  of  the  interior  suHace  of  the 
palms ;  but  further  experiments  having  showed 
nim  that  flies  cannot  walk  up  glass  which  is  made 
moist  by  breathing  on  it,  or  which  is  Uiinly  coat- 
ed with  oil  or  flour,  he  was  led  to  the  conclasion 
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that  these  hairs  a^e,  in  fact,  tubular,  and  excrete 
8  yiscid  fluid,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to 
dry  polished  surfaces ;  and  on  close  inspection 
with  an  adequate  magnifying  power,  he  was  al- 
irays  able  to  discover  traces  of  this  adhesive  ma- 
terial on  the  track  on  glass  both  of  flies,  and  va- 
rious other  insects  furnished  with  ptdvilla,  and 
of  those  spiders  which  possess  a  similar  faculty. 
— Qaaa^a  Evenings  at  the  Microscope, 


Ftr  a«  New  SngUmd  Farmer. 

POTATO    BiaOHT  AlTD    BOT  IS  OAXTSBD 
BY   OrSEOTS. 

Mb.  Editor: — In  your  paper  of  Nov.  24th 
appears  from  Mr.  Goldsbury,  of  Warwick,  anoth- 
)  er  attempt  to  make  your  readers  believe  his  ^'sev- 

en  reasons"  settle  the  question  that  insects  can- 
not cause  the  potato  blight  and  rot.  He  also 
wishes  them  to  believe  that  his  **logical  reasons" 
of  March  3d  have  become,  (Nov.  24th,)  real 
"facts" — "reasons  logical,  "alias  "facts."  He  says 
my  last  communication  furnishes  "no  new  facts." 
But  that  I  "persist  in  asserting  and  reasserting 
the  old  ones."  I  shall  hold  fast  to  my  facts,  my 
ocular  demonstration.  They  are  more  reliable 
than  "logical  reasons."  n 

And  furthermore,  I  am  taunted  with  being 
"first  in  mv  own  cause,"  that  is,  for  having  dis- 
closed to  the  public  the  result  of  my  microscopic 
k  researches.     And,   because    new   to    him,  they 

I  amount  to  nothing — they  are  a  "deception."  Who 

shall  divulge  and  make  known  the  result  of  re- 
search and  the  development  of  new  discoveries, 
but  the  explorer  or  discoverer  himself  ?  Did  Co- 
lumbus keep  silent  ?  Were  Arkwright,  Fulton 
and  Whitney  dumb?  Did  these  men  make  no 
explanations  ?  Was  Franklin's  tongue  and  pen 
bottled  and  sealed  P  Have  not  Reaumur,  Kirby 
and  Spence  and  Dr.  Harris  written  out  their  en- 
tomological researches  P  Must  I  keep  silent  af- 
ter making  new  discoveries,  entomological  and 
embryological,  undescribed  by  them  ?  And  must 
I  be  told  by  Mr.  Goldsbury,  ignorant  (admitted 
by  his  own  confession,)  of  the  use  of  "microscop- 
ic glasses,"  that  he  as  "A  neighbor  cometh  to 
search  me  ?" 

His  perfect  ianorance  of  microscopy  and  what 
it  clearly  reveals  of  God's  mysterious  works,  dis- 
qualifies him,  (now,  at  least,)  to  unfold  and  des- 
cribe the  secrets  of  His  power,  embryologically 
viewed,  and  pass  judgment  upon  my  new  dis- 
coveries. Must  scientific  research  be  measured 
and  considered  ended,  when  the  tomb  closed  over 
the  remains  of  Reaumur,  Harris  and  others  P 
Can  no  one  else  make  entomological  researches 
and  developments,  and  describe  what  the  micro- 
scope reveals  P  Let  Mr.  Goldsbury  take  the  beam 
from  his  own  eye  before  he  attempts  to  "search" 
and  judge  others. 

Mr.  Goldsbury's  memory  appears  very  poor. 
He  forgets  that  March  3  he  said  that  "Insects  do 
not  cause  the  rot  for  the  following  reasons." 
Seven  reasons  are  written  out,  and  he  follows  by 
saying  these  are  my  "reasons  for  disbelief."  No- 
.  vember  24th  he  denies  what  he  then  said,  and  de- 
clares they  "are  not  reasons  or  logic"  but  "facts." 
And  he  changes  the  name  of  "reasons"  by^an  ali- 
as to  the  name  of  "facts."  In  another  mstance 
his  memory  fails  him,  or  he  "argueis  in  a  circle." 


See  what  he  says  in  your  paper,  March  3d :  "It  is 
believed  the  cause  of  the  rot  is  unknown."  Again 
in  the  same  communication  he  sa^s :  "I  repeat 
therefore  that  the  cause  still  remains  unknown." 
See  what  he  says  in  a  letter  to  me,  March  16th : 
"It  was  not  my  object  to  assert  in  the  N.  E,  Far- 
mer  that  the  cause  of  rot  was  unknown."  He  did 
"assert"  it,  and  what  was  his  "object"  of  "repeat- 
ing" it,  and  then  denying  it,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  "object  to  assert"  it,  and  "repeat"  it  P  In 
his  of  November  24th  he  is  particular  to  say  that 
he  wants  "no  sophistry,  no  dodging,  no  quib- 
bling, no  arguing  m  a  circle."  I  believe  my  state- 
ments are  expressed  with  directness  and  frank- 
ness, and  supported  by  secondary  testimony, 
named  to  him,  and  of  high,  unouestionable  au- 
thority. I  have  searched  out  and  proved  by  oc- 
ular aemonstrations,  that  insects  do  cause  the 
rot.  Mr.  Goldsbury  must  refute  my  facts,  and 
disprove  the  testimony  which  supports  these  facts 
before  he  can  make  many  converts.  I  will  leave 
all  for  the  judgmemt  of  your  readers.  Tbev  can 
decide  whether  I  have  been  frank  or  not,  and  who 
has  "quibbled  and  dodged."  I  have  asked  him 
to  refute  my  facts — not  my  "reasons  and  logic," 
but  he  fails  to  give  one  word  in  reply,  or  produce 
one  witness,  or  cite  one  authority,  or  describe 
one  research  of  his  own,  to  disifrove  the  fact  of 
the  presence  of  insects,  or  their  depredation  upon 
and  infection  of  the  potato  plant  and  tuber.  He 
again  repeats  his  old  assertion  that  "decayed  po- 
tatoes were  exhibited."  Your  readers  must  re- 
member what  I  said  in  my  last,  that  his  assertion 
on  this  subject  was  **positively  untrue.**  I  t^en 
explained  the  condition  of  the  vines  and  tubers 
which  the  witnesses  examined.  If  Mr.  Goldsbury 
does  not  believe  the  truth,  he  ma^  disbeleve.  I 
am  satisfied  that  truth  will  prevail,  and  that  the 
public  will  decide  who  is  right  and  who  wrong. 
Mr.  Goldsbtnry  says  the  "knowing  farmers,  by 
observation,  decide  against  insects  as  the  cause 
of  the  rot."  I  have  asked  him  to  furnish  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigations  and  experiments  of  his 
"knowing  farmers ;"  but  this  he  fails  to  do.  I 
have  asked  him  where  the  insects  came  from  on 
the  ^'undecayed  potato  in  Mr.  Flint's  corked  bot- 
tle P"  But  he  fails  to  answer  this  question.  Now 
let  me  ask  him  one  more,  upon  this  same  subject. 
Were  the  insects  on  the  growing  vines  and  sprouts 
and  undecayed  tubers,  the  "consequence  of  de- 
cay," or  did  these  insects  appear  upon  the  sprouts 
and  vines,  being  warmed  into  life  from  the  inhe- 
rent, hibernated  embryological  condition  of  the 
tuber,  as  it  was,  exactly,  when  placed  in  Mr. 
Flint's  possession  P 

I  will  thank  Mr.  Goldsbury  to  answer  these 
questions,  that  the  public  may  have  a  true  defini- 
tion of  his  meaning  of  his  word  "consequence." 
He  will  doubtless  repeat  his  old  fallacy,  that 
"insects  are  the  consequence  of  decay."  But  this 
I  unhesitatingly  deny.  Undisputed  authority  re- 
futes every  assertion  which  he  has  made  in  this 
particular.    Dr.  Harris,  on  Insects,  second  Ed., 

}>age  3,  declares  that  "Insects  never  spontaneous- 
y  germinate  from  putrid  animal  or  vegetable 
matter."  Prof.  Agassiz  and  others  admit  this  as 
a  fact,  and  support  this  authority.  Is  not  this 
authority  sufficient  to  convince  Mr.  Goldsbury, 
or  your  readers  at  least,  that  he  has  all  the  while 
been  arguing  against /octo — stubborn  facts,  and 
ocular  demonstration  which  he  cannot  refute. 
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If  he  now  thinks  he  is  correct  in  his  assertion 
ahout  "consequence  and  concomitant,"  let  him 
hring  forward  his  facts,  ocular  developments,  or 
authority,  to  disprove  the  result  of  investigation 
as  declared  hy  Mr.  Flint,  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Congressional  Committee,  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
Dr.  Harris  and  Prof.  Agassiz. 

Baltimore,  Dee,  1,  1860.  Lyman  Re£D. 


Remarks. — The  subject  of  the  cause  and  the 
cure  of  the  potato  rot  has  been  carefully  discussed 
in  our  columns, — its  importance  inducing  us  to 
give  it  an  extended  space.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  we  can  see  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  it,  but  whenever  any  new  and 
plausible  theory  is  introduced,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  our  correspondents  again. 


J^  the  New  England  Parmer. 
•TPBUITS  AND  THBIB  OUIiTUJEUB." 

The  Farmer  of  Nov.  24  contains  some  remarks 
of  John  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  before  the  Concord 
Farmers*  Club.  These  remarks  are  in  the  main 
to  the  point ;  but  the  assertion  that  "nine-tenths" 
of  the  pear  trees  planted  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  "have  failed,"  I  look  upon  as  one  of  those 
extravagances  in  which  farmers  are  too  apt  to  in- 
dulge, when,  from  some  local  cause,  they  them- 
selves happen  to  have  failed  in  some  favorite  en- 
terprise. In  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
1  have  planted  about  two  hundred  pear  trees. 
They  have  been  purchased  indiscriminately,  al- 
most, at  auction  and  in  nurseries,  whenever  I 
could  find  trees  cheap.  Some  of  them  were  of 
foreign  growth,  and  some  native.  Many  of  them 
had  been  a  long  time  out  of  the  groimd,  and  were 
in  bad  order.  They  embrace  from  siaSy  to  seventy 
different  varieties.  And  yet,  out  of  the  whole 
lot,  I  have  not  lost  half  a  dozen  trees. 

I  beg  you  will  not  understand  me  as  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  cheap  trees.  I  believe 
they  are  the  dearest  in  the  end.  My  course  had 
been  guided  by  a  desire  to  experiment  upon  dif- 
ferent varieties — to  test  their  adaptation  to  the 
soil  of  my  garden,  and  to  the  varymg  climate  of 
our  seasons.  And  here  permit  me  to  confess,  I, 
am  but  very  little  wiser  now  than  I  was  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  learned  something,  to 
be  sure,  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  pear  tree, 
in  its  different  varieties.  I  can  tell  one  kind  from 
another,  in  most  cases,  by  the  bark,  the  leaves,  or 
the  form  of  growth.  But  I  cannot  tell  to-day 
which  of  fifty  different  kinds  I  would  recommend 
for  cultivation,  (leaving  out  of  the  account  some 
three  or  four  standard  varieties,  such  as  the  Bart- 
lett,  Bloodgood,  and  Duchess  de  Angouleme.) 

I  had,  a  few  years  ago,  a  high  opinion  of  that 
noble  old  pear,  Beurre  Diel.  I  procured  some 
eight  or  ten  handsome  trees  of  that  variety  on 
pear  stocks.  Their  growth  was  all  I  could  desire, 
both  in  thriftiness  and  beauty  of  shape.  And  yet, 
although  most  of  them  have  fruited  for  several 
years,  the  quality  has  usually  been  insipid  and 
tasteless,  while  two  or  three  scraggy  little  trees 
of  the  same  variety,  on  quince  stocks,  have  borne 
fruit  of  excellent  quality.  I  had  about  made  up 
my  mind,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these 
pear  stock  Beurre  Diels,  to  engraft  them  all  with 


some  other  variety ;  but  fortunately,  as  I  think,  I 
last  Spring  decided  on  giving  them  one  year  more 
of  grace.  One  of  these  trees,  which  has  appar- 
ently attained  nearly  its  growth,  as  it  threw  out 
no  new  shoots,  gave  me  the  past  season  a  very 
excellent  quality  of  fruit,  while  those,  which  kept 
on  growing  bore  fruit  of  the  old  insipid  kind,  not 
worth  the  gathering.  From  this  I  infer  that  some 
varieties  of  pears  must  have  time  to  mature  the 
tree  before  they  can  mature  the  fruit,  and  that  it 
will  not  do  to  condemn  a  tree  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  the  first,  second,  or  even  third  year's 
product. 

Last  year,  several  trees  (on  auince,)  of  the 
Beurre  de  Amalis  variety  produced  fruit  of  a  fine 
quality — almost,  if  not  quite  first  rate.  This  year 
the  same  variety  produced  a  very  large  quantity  of 
large  and  handsome  fruit,  but  if  not  exactly  like 
"apples  of  Sodom,"  which  "please  the  eye,  but 
turn  to  ashes  on  the  lip,"  it  was  so  insipid  and 
tasteless  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  gathering.  And 
by  the  way,  I  think  the  extreme  moisture  of  the 
past  season,  while  it  served  to  develop  very  beau- 
tiful pears,  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  their 
quality  generally.  For  instance,  I  had  Duchess 
pears  weighing  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and 
oeautiful  to  look  at  as  the  aforesaid  "apples  of 
Sodom"  in  the  iflost  exalted  state  of  poetic  li- 
cense ;  and  yet,  the  eating  of  them  hardly  paid 
for  the  paring.  The  only  exceptions  that  I  know, 
are  the  varieties  known  as  L*Angelier  and  Sover- 
ain  d*Ete,  the  fruit  of  which  proved  better  this 
season  than  I  ever  knew  it  before. 

In  the  Farmer  of  December  8,  you  speak  of 
Dearborn's  Seedling  as  a  pear  of  "first  quality." 
I  have  a  tree  of  that  variety  which  bears  full  crops 
every  year,  and  yet  I  could  never  pronounce  ib>a 
pear  of  first,  or  even  second  rate  quality.  Last 
year,  the  fruit  came  pretty  well  up  to  the  standard 
of  a  second  rate  fruit — perhaps  nearly  up  to  the 
Bloodgood.  But  the  present  season  the  fruit  has 
not  been  good  enough  to  give  away.  Still,  from 
its  great  productiveness,  and  the  beautiful  color 
and  form  of  the  fruit,  I  would  recommend  all 
amateurs  to  have  one  tree  of  this  variety.  For 
a  market  fruit,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
from  my  comparatively  brief  experience  in  the 
peajr  culture,  as  before  indicated,  is,  that  very  lit- 
tle dependence  can  be  placed  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  different  varieties,  until  the  trees,  particu- 
larly on  pear  stocks,  have  attained  a  somewhat 
mature  growth ;  and  that,  even  then,  the  fruit  be- 
comes so  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  sea- 
son, soil  and  position,  it  is  not  safe  to  judge  ex- 
cept by  the  experience  of  a  succession  of  seasons. 
The  pear  culture,  I  have  no  doubt,  may  be  made 
immensely  profitable;  but  to  succeed  in  it  re- 
quires time,  patience,  close  observation,  and  a 
soil  adapted  to  its  many  and  somewhat  diverse 
peculiarities.  At  any  rate,  the  culture  of  fruit, 
properly  appreciated,  is  a  soul-ennobling  school, 
in  whicn,  though  there  may  be  hard  lessons  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  there  are  others  of  wisdom,  and 
goodness  and  happiness.  E.  C.  P. 

Somerville,  Mass, 
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Remarks. — We  are   always  pleased  and  in- 
structed by  the  communications  of  "E.  C.  P.," 
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and  hope  he  will  write  oftener.  He  tinges  the 
practical  and  profitable  with  a  genuine  sentiment 
that  reaches  above  the  pocket,  and  gives  rural 
employments  the  dignity  and  grace  to  which  they 
certainly  are  entitled. 


A  WBiW  7ABM  BUiiVJUY. 

We  have  recently  seen  a  plan  of  an  estate  on 
the  sea-shore  in  Essex  County,  which  represents 
the  ground  in  a  manner  very  interesting  to  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  farm  has  a  very  un- 
even surface,  with  a  long  shore  line,  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  is  beach,  and  the  remainder  formed 
of  precipitous  and  ragged  rocks.  The  inequalities 
of  the  surface  are  represented  on  the  plan  by  fig- 
ures, showing  the  height  above  mean  low  water. 
The  beach  is  represented  by  very  fine  stippling 
with  a  pen,  and  the  rocky  shore  is  beautifully 
shown  by  elaborate  pen  work.  Trigonometrical 
measurements  are  made  to  known  points  estab- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  by  means  of 
which  the  distance  in  feet  from  the  Slate  House 
in  Boston  is  obtained — and  also  the  true  North 
and  South,  which  is  shown  upon  the  plan  by  fine 
lines  running  across  it  at  intervals  of  200  feet, 
and  crossed  by  other  fine  lines  at  equal  intervals, 
running  East  and  West.  From  one  of  the  first 
named  lines,  a  short  line  diverging  the  right  num- 
ber of  degrees,  points  to  the  magnetic  North. 

The  drives,  walks,  buildings,  (large  and  small,) 
yards,  hedges,  &c.,  are  accurately  shown.  But  the 
subject  of  most  interest  to  farmers,  and  to  which 
we  wish,  by  this  article,  to  call  their  attention,  is 
a  survey  of  the  ground  beneath  the  surface,  exposed 
to  tJie  eye,  of  that  farm  under  the  farm  we  usually 
cultivate,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  its  character, 
and  the  influence  it  may  exert  on  the  crops.  A 
general  mineral  analysis  is  given  of  Hill-top,  Mid- 
die-ground  and  Valley,  by  which  may  be  seen 
what  mechanical  agencies  and  what  kinds  of  ma- 
nure or  top-dressings  may  probably  be  used  on 
the  land  to  profit.  This  survey  is  shown  on  the 
plan  by  light  tints  or  washes  of  different  colors, 
which  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  practical  value  of  such  surveys  is  destined,  we 
believe,  to  be  very  great,  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
this  first  effort  at  a  kind  of  surveying  which  will 
no  doubt  be,  in  time,  much  employed  by  intelli- 
gent farmers. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  has 
ccme  to  our  knowledge,  and  we  find  pleasure  in 
stating  that  the  work  was  done  by  our  skilful  and 
industrious  young  friends,  Messrs.  Shedd  &  Ed- 
80N,  of  Boston.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  the 
name  of  the  enterprising  and  progressive  gentle- 
man who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  who 
has  caused  this  work  to  be  done,  if  we  were  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 


For  the  New  SKgland  Farmer. 
OITBINQ  0OBH-— DUBHAM  BULL. 

Mr.  Editoe  : — Allow  me  to  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  like  myself, 
till  the  soil  for  a  living.  It  is  well  known  to  all 
farmers  that  we  quite  frequently  have  very  unfa- 
vorable seasons  for  curing  corn  after  it  is  harvest- 
ed. This  autumn  has  been  one  of  that  character, 
and  the  general  complaint  is,  that  corn  is  very 
much  damaged  by  the  prevalence  of  damp  weather. 
To  avoid  corn  being  thus  damaged,  allow  me  to 
state  my  experience,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  I 
have  for  several  years  past  saved  my  com  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state. 

All  persons  will  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  having  their  corn  cured  before  freezing  weath- 
er comes  on.  I  have  corn  raised  this  year  and 
husked  the  last  of  September,  fore  part  of  Octo- 
ber, that  rattles  like  old  corn,  and  though  much  of 
mv  corn  was  more  or  less  mouldy  in  the  stalk,  it  is 
all  now  bright  and  doing  well,  not  a  mouldy  ear 
to  be  seen,  though  much  of  it  lies  eighteen  inches 
thick  on  the  fioor. 

I  have  a  building  sixteen  feet  square  attached 
to  my  barn,  which  I  occupy  as  a  shed  with  a  loft 
above,  having  a  floor  made  of  narrow  slats  from 
two  to  four  inches  wide,  and  one  inch  apart,  so 
that  air  can  circulate  freely  up  through  the  corn  j 
also  slats  on  two  sides  of  the  building,  an  inch 
apart,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  air  under  and 
over  the  corn.  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  spread 
my  com  two  or  three  feet  thick  as  I  husk  it.  You 
will  see  that  a  very  important  point  is  gained  by 
having  com  have  plenty  of  air  underneath. 

I  have  a  very  fine  Durham  bull  calf,  now  lOi 
months  old ;  his  girth  is  five  feet  eight  inches. 
At  nine  months  old  he  weighed  700  pounds,  and 
by  weighing  from  time  to  time,  I  find  he  has 
gained  from  three  to  four  pounds  per  day.  I  sup- 
pose he  will  now  weigh  850  pounds,  and  I  expect 
to  make  him  weigh,  at  one  year  old,  1000  pounds. 
If  I  do,  I  will  let  you  know. 

As  I  have  my  pen  in  hand,  allow  me  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  which  I  have  in  my  mind  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  barn  with  a  cellar,  and  with  a  cis- 
tern for  watering  cattle,  a  sketch  of  which  I  send 
you.  Spencer  Byinqton. 

Stockhridge,  Dec.,  1860. 


Remarks. — We  are  obliged  to  our  correspon- 
dent for  the  sketch  of  a  barn  accompanying  the 
above  note.  It  has  some  original  points  which  we 
wish  to  examine,  and  if  we  find  they  can  be  made 
available  with  other  general  accommodations  of 
the  barn,  we  may  have  the  plan  engraved.  We 
are  glad  to  find  attention  turned  to  this  important 
subject,  as  we  believe  great  improvement  may  yet 
be  made  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  barns. 


King  Pumpkin. — The  King  of  the  Pumpkins 
for  the  year  of  grace  1860  was  inaugurated  at  the 
Halle  in  Paris,  on  the  24th  ult.  It  measures  ten 
feet  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  319 
pounds.  It  was  carried  about  the  market  w^ith 
this  inscription :  "The  King  of  the  Pumpkins  of 
1860,  bom  in  Touraine  on  the  6th  of  April,  gath- 
ered September  20th,  1860." 
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▲aBICniiTCJBAIi  MASS  MBBTINaS 
Now  is  the  time  for  mental  action  and  investi- 
gation. Let  not  this  be  a  "winter  of  discontent," 
but  one  of  earnest,  profitable  progress.  Let  us 
come  together  in  council  and  discuss  our  personal 
interests.  The  merchants  have  their  "Chamber 
of  Commerce"  and  "Com  Exchange,*' — the  Banks 
their  "Associations,"  and  the  brokers  their 
"Board,"  the  mechanics  their  "Institute,"  and  the 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen  and  politicians  their 
"Conventions"  and  "Resolutions."  Let  us  profit 
by  their  examples,  meet  in  council  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  do  something  to  promote 
the  noble  Art  of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  products  of  the  soil  and  elevate 
the  homes  of  our  land. 

Who  will  take  the  initiatory  steps  in  Old  Con- 
cord ?  Will  Dr.  Bartlett,  with  his  well  known 
ability  and  zeal,  sound  the  tocsin  in  Chelmsford, 
and  Gov.  Boutwell  and  Mr.  Bancroft  in  Gro- 
ton  P  Will  Mr.  Peters  and  Dr.  Burnett  see  that 
old  Worcester  is  aroused  P  Gov.  Cushman  and 
Mr.  Grennell,  of  Greenfield,  kindle  a  fiame  in 
Franklin  P  Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  in  his  coun- 
ty, and  so  on  throughout  the  State  P  What  say 
you,  brother  farmers  P  Let  us  have  a  response, 
and  see  what  can  be  done. 


Points  of  Merit  in  a  FARM-HoR8E.*-Mr. 
Strawn,  the  well  known  stock-farmer  of  Illinois, 
states  the  points  of  a  horse  to  be — ^a  large  eye, 
bay  color,  with  heavy  black  mane  and  tail,  round 
body,  large  ham-string,  short  back,  long  belly, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  in  height,  and  weighing 
about  1200  pounds. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


FBESIDBVATION  OF   THE  HAIB. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  not  one  lady  in  a 
hundred,  in  the  United  States,  has  fine  or  luxuri- 
ant hair.  Everybody  is  complaining  of  the  loss 
of  "woman's  chief  glory,"  ana  wondering  why  on 
earth  pomatums  and  hair-washes,  oils  and  restor- 
atives, fail  to  bring  it  back,  "as  per  advertise- 
ment" We  suspect  there  would  be  a  general  ex- 
clamation of  incredulity  among  the  gentlemen, 
did  they  but  know  what  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  tastefully  arranged  tresses  they  behold  on 
fair  heads,  grew  on  somebody  else's  pate.  Almost 
every  one  wears  a  "roll"  or  "braid,"  which  comes 
from  the  hair-dresser's,  and  costs  from  five  to 
twenty  dollars.  It  is  disposed  with  consummate 
skill — you  cannot  distinguish  the  sly  hair-pins 
that  fasten  on  the  false  decoration,  yet  there  it  is, 
a  tacit  confession  that  nature  gives  way  to  art. 

"My  hair  u7iU  keep  coming  out,  although  I  take 
the  greatest  pains  with  it,"  sighs  the  fashionable 
belle.  "I  don^t  see  what  the  trouble  is." 

There  are  several  "troubles ;"  first  and  fore- 
most among  which  is  the  expensive  "roll"  itself. 


Any  hair-dresser  will  tell  you  that  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  this  heavy  mass  of  false  hair  with  the 
heat  it  induces  around  the  head,  is  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  real  hair. 
If  you  must  wear  a  roll,  let  it  be  as  seldom  as 
possible.  Whenever  you  can  dispense  with  it, 
do  so.  Let  its  place  be  supplied  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable with  a  li^srht  head-dress,  secured  with  as 
few  hair  nins  as  will  support  it.  These  last  are 
fearfully  destructive  to  the  hair,  cutting  and  wear- 
ing it  to  an  incredible  degree.  Gutta-percha  hair 
pins  are  the  best,  and  even  these  should  be  limited 
m  number. 

All  sorts  of  pomatums,  oils  and  preparations 
had  better  be  let  alone.  There  is  no  use  in  soak- 
ing the  skin  of  the  head  in  grease,  as  is  often 
done.  If  the  hair  is  harsh  and  dry,  castor  oil  per- 
fumed is  the  best  application,  but  the  scalp  itself 
should  not  be  saturated.  Washing  the  head  thor- 
oughly in  fair  water,  once  a  week,  will  be  found 
very  beneficial. 

Bodily  health  is  almost  essential  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  hair.  Nothing  indicates  the  pro- 
gress of  sickness  so  plainly  as  the  dry,  dead  look 
of  the  hair,  and  if  our  American  ladies  want  love- 
ly, luxuriant  tresses,  they  must  avoid  heated 
rooms,  late  hours  and  fashionable  dissipation. 
There  is  no  help  for  it — nature  will  avenge  any 
infringement  on  her  laws,  and  the  sooner  we  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  of  this  fact,  the  better 
for  us. 

There  is  no  ornament  half  so  becoming  to  a  fe- 
male face,  as  thick,  beautiful  hair.  It  needs  no 
decoration  beyond  a  natural  flower  or  two.  Nets, 
diamond  sprays,  tiaras  of  pearl,  are  useless — it  is 
like  "painting  the  lily"  to  wear  them.  Remember 
this,  girls,  and  take  every  precaution  to  preserve 
this  exquisite  ornament  of  nature's  manufacture. 
Once  gone,  it  is  hard  to  coax  back  again. — Life 
Illustrated. 

Furs  on  Beautiful  Women. — ^There  is  noth- 
ing that  looks  so  rich,  easy  and  comfortable  as  a 
beautiful  piece  of  fur  wrapped  around  a  beautiful 

Eiece  of  womanhood.  Furs,  like  gold  and  silver, 
ave  always  been  highly  estimated  bv  the  human 
family  and  "the  rest  of  mankind."  Rich  furs 
were  for  many  ages  used  as  gifts  from  one  prince 
to  another — nobody  less  than  a  prince  being  al- 
lowed to  wear  them.  The  sumptuary  laws  wnich 
once  existed  with  regard  to  the  wearing  of  furs, 
were  at  once  numerous  and  stringent.  In  the 
days  of  Henry  VII.  it  was  two  years'  imprison- 
ment for  any  person  below  a  baronet  to  wear  a 
piece  of  ermine  "as  large  as  your  hand."  Those 
absurd  laws,  however,  nave  all  been  repealed,  so 
that  a  person  at  the  present  time  can  go  his  length 
on  furs — the  only  limit  to  his  taste  being  his 
pocket-book  and  creditors. 


Woman's  Hopes. — In  early  youth,  perhaps 
they  said  to  themselves,  "I  shall  be  happy  when 
I  have  a  husband  to  love  me  best  of  all ;"  then 
when  the  husband  is  too  careless,  "My  child  will 
comfort  me ;"  then  through  the  mother's  watch- 
ing and  toil,  "My  child  will  repay  me  when  it 
grows  up."  And  at  last,  after  the  long  journey 
of  years  has  been  wearily  travelled  through,  the 
mother's  heart  is  weighed  down  by  a  heavier  bur- 
den, and  no  hope  remains  but  the  grave. 
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CALEHDAB  FOB  ITEBBUABY. 

The  ^^common  people**  hare  become  ttncommon  ; 

A  few  remain,  just  here  and  there,  the  rest 
Are  polished  and  refined ;  child,  man  and  woman, 

All  imitate  the  manners  of  the  best ; 
Picking  np,  sometimes,  good  things  from  their  betters, 

As  they  have  done  from  them.    Then  they  have  books  j 
As  Hwas  designed  they  should,  when  taught  their  letters. 

And  nature's  self  befriends  their  very  looks ; 
And  all  this  must,  and  all  this  ought  to  be — 

The  only  ose  of  eyes,  I  know  of,  is — to  see. 

EBRUARY  is  not  the 
month  of  roses, 
but  roses  would  be 
rare  in  June  were 
it  not  for  the 
healthful  influen- 
ces of  Februar}% 
Though  the  winds 
howl,  and  snow 
and  sleet  pelt  the 
traveller  and  wea- 
ry the  beast,  or 
keep  us  at  home, 
this  month  can  no 
better  be  spared 
than  balmy  June 
or  fervid  July. — 
Covered  with  its 
warm  wrapper  of  snow, 
the  earth  is  reposing  like  the 
sleeping  giant,  gathering  vigor 
for  future  harvests.  The  trees  are  leafless  and 
thin,  allowing  the  winds  to  pass  through  their 
branches  unimpeded  in  their  progress,  while 
their  roots  lie  inactive  in  the  soil,  or  stimulated 
by  an  early  thaw  and  the  life-giving  sun,  as  by 
an  electric  touch,  pass  into  temporary  activity  to 
become  dormant  again  when  Borean  winds  sweep 
onrcr  the  fields  and  clouded  skies  shut  out  the 
invigorating  solar  rays. 

Sometimes  February  is  the  severest  of  the  win- 
ter months,  and  it  usually  has  a  period  of  the 


most  intense  cold  of  the  season.  We  may  not 
feel  its  power  so  keenly  as  when  winter  first  as- 
serts its  sway,  because  we  have  become  more  in- 
ured to  it,  and  our  winter  arrangements  are  more 
complete.  When  this  period  has  been  properly 
provided  for,  it  may  be  as  comfortable  as  that  of 
any  other  season,  and  crowded  with  contentment 
and  substantial  progress. 

No  profession  in  life,  it  seems  to  us,  affords 
better  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  for 
friendly  visits  and  observation  of  each  others' 
modes  of  agricultural  labor,  than  that  of  the  far- 
mer— no  one  is  more  favorable  to  study  and  to 
an  investigation  of  the  laws  which  affect  or  con- 
trol the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

In  the  learned  professions,  as  they  are  called, 
where  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  active  dur- 
ing the  day,  the  evening  hours  must  be  devoted 
to  rest  or  recreation,  or  the  mind  soon  loses  its 
balance  and  falls  into  decay.  In  the  mechanical 
arts,  men  are  accustomed  to  labor  a  part  or  all  the 
evening,  and  thus  little  time  is  left  to  them  at 
any  season  of  the  year  for  uninterrupted  study. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  farmer.  If  he  plans  his  af- 
fairs judiciously,  and  exercises  sound  wisdom 
with  regard  to  his  personal  labor — neither  being 
slothful  in  business  nor  exacting  too  much  from 
his  physical  powers — he  will  find  himself  suffi- 
ciently fresh  to  devote  the  long  evenings  in  Feb- 
ruary with  a  keen  relish  for  literary  pursuits. 
Steadily  occupying  those  evenings  through  a 
single  winter,  with  well-directed  effort  and  a  sub- 
ject before  him  that  shall  arouse  and  call  forth 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  the  young  farmer 
will  be  surprised  at  the  progress  he  has  made, 
untrammelled  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  others. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  farmer  as  one 
of  a  class.  He  has  a  farm,  and  holds  its  title 
deeds,  and  there  is  no  earthly  power  to  wrest  it 
from  him  without  his  consent.  He  knows  that 
the  earth  will  generously  return  to  him  an  ample 
reward  for  his  labor,  and  that  with  common  in- 
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dustry  and  prudence,  himself  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  him  will  be  fed  from  the  bountiful  soil, 
and  therefore  no  gaunt  spectres  of  want  ever  dis- 
turb his  dreams.  He  has  a  house,  which  is  his 
castle ;  it  looks  out  upon  sunny  slopes,  or  aged 
elms,  or  purling  water-brooks,  or  broad  fields  of 
grass,  or  waving  grain  or  corn,  or,  perchance, 
upon  forest,  hill  or  mountain,  or  a  wide  winter- 
scene  of  frost-work  and  snow.  It  has  a  tight  roof, 
and  under  it  nestle  those  whom  his  heart  holds  as 
most  dear.  Thrice  each  day  his  table  is  spread 
and  covered  with  the  garnered  bounties  of  his 
fruitful  soil,  the  reward  of  well-directed  labor.  It 
is  the  product  of  all  whose  years  were  not  too 
tender  for  toil,  and  is  enjoyed  as  the  direct  gift  of 
heaven,  and  assured  in  the  promise  of  old, — 
"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 

Around  this  social  board  all  are  animated  by 
one  purpose — the  happiness  of  each  other.  One 
hearty  one  mind,  one  voice,  one  effort  of  hand  and 
will,  carry  forward  the  pursuits  of  the  family,  and 
secure  the  desired  results  of  all.  His  domain  is 
skirted  by  the  church  and  the  school-house, 
where  the  intellect  is  expanded  and  stored  with 
useful  knowledge  and  the  affections  ripened  for 
heaven.  In  the  village,  enough  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  flourish  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  his 
occupation,  and  it  forms  the  centre  of  the  little 
republic  whose  members  meet  there  in  the  farm- 
er's club,  lyceum,  and  on  town-meeting  days. 
His  wants  are  few,  compared  with  many  others, 
and  he  creates  the  means  of  supplying  most  of 
them  within  himself.  He  is  both  producer  and 
consumer,  keeping  his  own  stall  and  filling  the 
hooks  and  shelves  of  others.  If  a  ride  to  town  or 
a  journey  is  contemplated,  he  has  the  means  to 
indulge  the  desire,  as  a  horse  and  carriage  are 
common  to  every  farmer.  What  other  profession 
can  boast  as  much  P 

Such  are  a  few  outlines  of  the  home  of  (he  far 
mer.  Sheltered,  clothed,  fed,  with  a  sufficient  as- 
surance of  all  these  being  continued  to  him,  so 
that  no  gloomy  anticipations  of  privation  and 
want  shall  assail  him  and  make  him  anxious 
for  the  future,  the  revolutions  of  nations  or 
States  rarely  affect  his  prosperity,  or,  if  at  all, 
only  to  create  a  demand  for  his  surplus  products 
and  increase  their  yalue. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  idea  contained  in  the  quotation  in  the  first 
line  of  our  article, — 

"The  common  people  bare  become  uncommon." 

Those  who  have  been  observing  persons  will 
find  in  this  remark  a  great  truth.  The  publica- 
tion of  agricultural  newspapers  and  books,  the 
introduction  of  new  and  improved  implements, 
and  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
home  of  the  farmer  and  in  his  neighborhood, 


have,  in  reality  made  the  common  people  uncom- 
mon. That  is,  they  are  not  now  the  common  people 
they  were  forty  years  ago.  They  have  progressed 
with  other  things,  in  all  the  arts,  in  general  intel- 
ligence. 

•  •  •         ."They  have  books; 

As  *twu  deeigned  they  thonld  when  Uught  their  letten.'* 

They  are  more  polished  and  refined,  converse  bet- 
ter, think  better.  Their  dwellings,  shops,  farms, 
almost  everything,  show  a  higher  culture  and 
civilization,  and  what  is  especially  gratifying, 
there  is,  in  all  classes,  a  more  just  appreciation 
of  the  occupation  of  the  farmer,  and  of  his  posi- 
tion in  society. 

Let  us,  then,  be  industrious,  frugal  and  happy 
in  February f  and  when  March  comes,  we  will 
endeavor  to  extract  as  many  pleasures  as  we  can 
out  of  that,  first  of  the  Spring  months. 


8AI.T. 
Some  modern  agricultural  writers  have  doubted 
the  necessity  of  giving  animals  salt.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  as  to  the  effect  of  salt  upon  health,  by 
Prof.  James  F.  Johnston,  of  Scotland,  may  be  rel- 
ished by  those  who  still  put  salt  in  their  own  pud- 
dings, and  allow  their  cattle  a  little  now  and  then  : 

"The  wild  buffalo  hequents  the  salt-licks  of 
North-western  America ;  the  wild  animals  in  the 
central  parts  of  Southern  Africa  are  a  sure  prey 
to  the  hunter,  who  conceals  himself  behind  a  salt 
spring ;  and  our  domestic  cattle  run  peacefully  to 
the  hand  that  offers  them  a  taste  of  tnis  delicious 
luxury.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  known 
that  without  salt  man  would  miserably  perish ; 
and  among  horrible  punishments,  entailing  certain 
death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  in  barbarous  times.  Mag- 
gots and  corruption  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  wri- 
ters as  the  distressing  symptoms  which  saltless 
food  engenders  $  but  no  ancient,  or  unchemical 
modern,  could  explain  how  such  sufferings  arose. 
Now  we  know  why  the  animal  craves  salt ;  why 
it  suffers  discomfort,  and  wh^  it  ultimately  falls 
into  disease  if  salt  is  for  a  time  withheld.  Up- 
wards of  half  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood  (57 
per  cent,)consists  of  common  salt ;  and  as  this  is 
partly  discharged  every  day  through  the  skin  and 
the  kidneys,  tne  necessity  of  continued  supplies 
of  it  to  the  healthy  body  'becomes  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  bile  also  contains  soda  as  a  special 
and  indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the 
cartilages  of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of  salt, 
therefore,  and  neither  will  the  bile  be  able  prop- 
erly to  assist  the  digestion,  nor  the  cartilages  to 
be  built  up  again  as  fast  as  they  naturally  waste." 


Centbal  Heat  of  the  Eabth.— The  rate  of 
increase  of  heat  is  equal  to  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit for  every  forty-five  feet  of  descent.  Look- 
ing to  the  result  of  such  a  rate  of  increase,  it  is  seen 
that  at  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  from  the  surface  the  heat  will  reach  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees,  the  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter.   At  twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
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it  will  melt  lead ;  at  twenty-one  miles  melt  gold ; 
at.  Beventy-four  miles  cast  iron ;  at  ninety-seven 
miles  soft  iron ;  and  at  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  surface  all  will  be  fluid  as  uater,  a  mass  of 
seething  and  boiling  rock  in  a  perpetually  molten 
state,  doomed  possibly  never  to  be  cooled  or  crys- 
tallized. The  heat  will  exceed  anv  with  which 
man  is  acquainted  ;  it  will  exceed  the  heat  of  the 
electric  spark,  or  the  effect  of  a  continued  voltaic 
current.  The  heat  which  melts  platina  as  if  it 
were  wax,  is  as  ice  to  it.  Could  we  visually  ob- 
serve its  effects,  our  intellect  would  affoiti  no 
means  of  measuring  its  intensity.  Here  is  the 
region  of  perpetual  fire,  the  source  of  earthquake 
and  volcanic  power. — Recreative  Science, 


CHEAP  GISTEBNS  AND  CHEAP  FHiTERS. 

Instead  of  incurring  the  great  expense  of  exca- 
vating wells,  stoning  them  and  supplying  expen- 
sive pumps  for  obtaining  water  for  the  ordinai-y 
purposes  of  a  farm-house  or  bam,  a  much  cheap- 
er and  more  satisfactory  arraneement  will  be 
found  in  the  use  of  my  cheap  mode  of  construct- 
ing cisterns  and  filtering  the  water.  A  cistern 
of  the  dimensions  that  I  shall  describe  will  hold 
one  thousand  gallons,  will  cost  but  eight  dollars, 
and  its  capacity  may^  be  doubled  for  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  additional  cost  One  of  the  size 
abo^e  named  will  be  found  sufficient  for  farmers' 
families  generally,  and  will  insure  soft  water, 
which  is  rare  in  wells. 

Directions  for  Excavating  Cisterns* — Stake 
and  line  out  a  plat  near  the  building  8  x  18  feet^; 
excavate  this  one  foot  in  depth ;  then  set  the 
lines  in  18  inches  on  all  sides ;  then  excavate  all 
within  the  lines,  or  5  x  15  feet,  to  the  depth  of  4 
feet  in  the  middle,  making  the  middle  level  some 
9  inches  in  width,  sloping  the  banks  on  all  the 
sides  and  ends  to  the  lines  last  placed,  which  will 
make  a  section  of  the  pit  either  way  V  shaped, 
except  that  9  inches  of  the  bottom  will  be  level, 

In  digging  the  banks  use  care  not  to  disturb 
the  soil  not  thrown  out.  When  the  digging  is 
completed,  plaster  the  bottom,  the  level  part  with 
a  good  coat  of  cement  mortar,  and  place  a  board 
on  it  to  stand  on  to  do  the  balance  of  the  work, 
cutting  the  board  in  two  equal  parts  before  lay- 
ing it  on  the  mortar.  This  done,  plaster  the  entire 
surface  on  the  ground  to  the  lines  last  named, 
then  remove  one-half  of  the  board  and  stand  on 
the  balance  and  build  a  4  inch  brick  wall  across 
the  pit,  about  in  the  middle,  laying  the  bricks, 
which  should  be  soft,  (common  salmon  brick,)  in 
cement,  but  plastering  neither  side. 

Lay  the  wall  to  the  Une,  then  remove  the  bal- 
ance of  the  board  and  put  a  coat  of  mortar  where 
it  lay.  The  cistern  is  now  complete,  save  the 
covering ;  this  may  be  done  by  laying  plank  over 
the  whole  bedding,  then  on  the  surface  of  the 
first  excavation  in  mortar,  or  splitting  logs  from 
the  woods  and  laying  them  flat  side  down,  and 
closing  the  joints  with  mortar.  The  nump  pipe 
should  be  laid  into  one  end  and  the  leader  pipe 
from  the  house  gutter  laid  into  the  other  before 
it  is  covered.  This  done,  return  earth  enough  to 
cover  the  surface  at  least  one  foot  deeper  in  the 
middle  than  the  surrounding  ground ;  level  it  off 
neatly  and  sward  it,  and  you  have  a  complete 
filtermg  cistern  for  eight  to  twelve  years. — Amer- 
ican Farmer, 


WISDOM   FOB  WUS-TUB. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  or  damp  feet. 

In  going  into  colder  air,  keep  the  mouth  reso- 
lutely closed,  that  by  compelling  the  air  to  pass 
■circuitously  through  the  nose  and  head,  it  may 
become  warmed  before  it  reaches  the  lungs,  and 
thus  prevent  those  shocks  and  sudden  chills  which 
frecjuently  end  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  other 
serious  forms  of  disease. 

Never  stand  still  a  moment  out  of  doors,  espe- 
cially at  street  corners  after  having  walked  even 
a  short  distance. 

Never  ride  near  the  open  window  of  a  vehicle 
for  a  single  half  minute,  especially  if  it  has  been 
preceded  by  a  walk  ;  valuable  lives  have  thus  been 
lost,  or  good  health  permanently  destroyed. 

Never  wear  India-rubber  boots  in  cold,  dry 
weather. 

Those  who  are  easily  chilled  ongoing  out  of 
doors  should  have  some  cotton-batting  attached 
to  the  vest  or  outer  garment,  so  as  to  protect  the 
space  between  the  shoulder-blades  behind,  the 
lungs  being  attached  to  the  body  at  that  point ;  a 
little  there  is  worth  five  times  the  amount  over 
the  chest  in  front. 

Never  begin  a  journey  until  breakfast  is  eaten. 

After  speaking,  singing,  or  preaching,  in  a  warm 
room  in  winter,  do  not  leave  it  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  and  even  then  close  the  mouth,  put  on 
the  gloves,  wrap  up  the  neck,  and  put  on  a  cloak 
or  overcoat  before  passing  out  of  the  door ;  the 
neglect  of  these  has  laid  many  a  good  and  useful 
man  in  a  premature  grave. 

Never  speak  under  a  hoarseness,  especially  if 
it  requires  an  effort,  or  i^ives  a  hurting  or  painful 
feeling,  for  it  often  results  in  a  permanent  loss  of 
voice,  or  a  long  life  of  invalidism. — HalTs  Jowr^ 
nal  of  Health. 

Sheltered  Farms. — On  former  occasions  we 
have  discussed  at  some  length  the  importance  of 
growing  timber  as  protection  to  farm  crops,  and 
its  effects  upon  climate.  A  case  in  point  is  given 
by  a  correspondent  in  one  of  our  excnange  papers. 
He  speaks  of  a  piece  of  five  acres  of  wneat  in 
Delaware  which  grew  alongside  of  a  grove  of  tim- 
ber ;  it  made  a  good  crop ;  there  were  seventy 
acres  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  the  winter's 
wind,  and  the  consequence  was  it  was  hardly 
worth  cutting.  He  also  speaks  of  the  effects  of 
the  protection  of  woods  to  orchards  in  Michigan. 
He  says : 

"Our  orchards  here  did  well  when  the  country 
was  new  and  the  clearings  were  small.  But  as 
our  forests  recede  from  the  orchards,  the  bark  on 
the  west  side  of  many  a  fine  tree  is  killed  by  the 
piercing  west  wind.  Some  of  our  neighbors  have 
very  considerately  preserved  belts  of  timber,  and 
clusters  of  shell-bark,  black  walnut  and  butter- 
nut ;  while  others,  like  Time,  have  cut  down  all, 
and  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  folly  in- 
stead of  their  orchards." — Valley  Farmer, 


Blackberries  and  Baspberries. — ^During  the 
last  five  years,  the  editor  of  the  Connecticut 
Homesteaa  has  tried  the  Lawton,  Dorchester  and 
Newman's  thornless  blackberries,  and  the  Hud- 
son River  red  raspberry,  and  now  says,  "anybody 
is  welcome  to  our  plants  who  will  be  at  the  trou- 
ble to  take  them  up." 
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OWLS. 

Great  Horned  Owl— Arctic  Horned  Owl—The  Little  Screech 
Owl,  or  Mottled  Owl. 

The  Great  Horned  Owi.  {Bubo  Virginianus, 
Cuv.,)  has  been  aptly  styled  an  "Eagle  of  the 
night,  the  king  of  the  nocturnal  tribes  of  Ameri- 
can birds,"  and  its  aspect  and  dismal  tones  are 
said  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of  our 
early  colonists.  "This  noted  and  formidable 
Owl,"  according  to  Wilson,  "is  found  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  United  States.*  His  favorite 
residence,  however,  is  in  the  dark  solitudes  of 
deep  swamps  covered  with  a  growth  of  gigantic 
timber ;  and  here,  as  soon  as  evening  draws  on, 
and  mankind  retire  to  rest,  he  sends  forth  such 
sounds  as  seem  scarcely  to  belong  to  this  world, 
startling  the  solitary  pilgrim  as  he  slumbers  by  his 
forest  fire,    ' 

«Xaklng  nl^t  htdeoos.' 

Along  the  mountainous  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and 
amidst  the  deep  forests  of  Indiana,  alone,  and  re- 
posing in  the  woods,  this  ghostly  watchman  has 
frequenUy  warned  me  of  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, and  amused  me  with  his  singular  exclama- 
tions, sometimes  sweeping  down  and  around  my 
fire,  uttering  a  loud  and  sudden  Waugh  O! 
Waugh  0!  sufficient  to  have 'alarmed  a  whole 
garrison.  He  has  other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less 
melodious,  one  of  which  very  strikingly  resem- 
bies  the  half-suppressed  screams  of  a  person  suf- 
focating, or  throttled,  and  cannot  fail  of  being 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  a  lonely,  benighted 
traveller,  in  the  midst  of  tin  Indian  wilderness !" 

In  general,  there  is  something  in  the  character 
of  the  Owl  BO  solitary  and  mysterious,  something 
so  discordant  in  his  voice,  heard  only  amid  the 
silence  and  gloom  of  the  night,  and  in  the  most 
lonely  and  sequestered  situations,  that  peculiarly 
affects  the  mind  of  man,  and  with  the  ignorant, 
often  gives  rise  to  superstitious  fears,  an  instance 
of  which  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

"A  party  of  Scottisn  Highlanders  in  the  ser- 
vice or  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  happened,  in 
a  winter's  journey,  to  encamp  after  nightfall  in  a 
dense  clump  of  trees,  whose  dark  and  lofty  stems, 
the  growth  of  more  than  one  century,  gave  a  so- 
lemnity to  the  scene  that  stronglv  tended  to  ex- 
cite the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Highlanders. 
The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  discovery  of  a 
tomb,  which,  with  a  natural  taste  displayed  by 
the  Indians,  had  been  placed  in  this  secluded 
spot.  Our  travellers  having  finished  their  sup- 
per, were  trimming  their  fire  preparatory  to 
retiring  to  rest,  when  the  slow  ana  dismal  notes 
of  the  Homed  Owl  fell  on  the  ear  with  a  startlins; 
nearness.  None  of  them  being  acauainted  with 
the  sound,  they  at  once  concluded  that  so  un- 
earthly a  voice  must  be  the  moaning  of  the  spirit 
of  the  departed,  whose  repose  they  supposed  they 
had  disturbed,  by  inadvertently  making  a  fire  of 
some  of  the  wood  of  which  the  tomb  had  been 
constructed.  They  passed  a  tedious  night  of  fear, 
and  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  hastily  quitted  the 
ill-omened  spot." 

Audubon  observes  that  the  Great-Homed  Owl 
pairs  early  in  Febmary,  and  that  during  its  court- 
ships the  evolutions  of  the  male  in  the  air,  and 
his  bowings  and  snappings  of  his  bill  when  near 
tJie  female,  are  extremely  ludicrous  to  a  human 


observer.  The  nest  is  a  bulky  structure,  some 
three  feet  in  diameter,  placed  on  a  large  horizon- 
tal branch  not  far  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
is  composed  of  large  crooked  sticks,  and  lined 
with  coarse  grass.  The  eggs,  three  to  six  in  num- 
ber, are  nearly  round,  and  of  a  dull  white  color. 

"This  species, "^observes  this  distinguished  or-' 
niihologist,  "is  very  powerful  and  equally  spirits 
ed.  He  attacks  wild  Turkeys  when  naif  grown, 
and  often  masters  them.  Mallards,  Guinea-Fowls, 
and  common  barn-fowls  prove  an  easy  prey,  and 
on  seizing  them  it  carries  them  off  in  its  talons 
from  the  farm-yards  to  the  interior  of  the  woods. 
When  wounded  it  exhibits  revengeful  tenacity?*  of 
spirit,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Eagle  tribe,  disdaining  to  scramble  away  like 
the  Barred  Owl,  but  facing  its  enemy  with  un- 
daunted courage,  protmding  its  powerful  talons, 
and  snapping  his  bill  as  long  as  ne  continues  in 
its  presence.  On  these  occasions  its  large  goggle 
eyes  are  seen  to  close  and  open  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  the  feathers  of  its  body  being  raised, 
swell  out  its  apparent  bulk  to  nearly  double  the 
natural  size." 

The  Crows  delight  in  teasing  this  Owl  whenev- 
er they  discover  it  in  the  daytime,  and  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  observe  these  sable  orators  congregat- 
ed from  the  neighboring  woods  around  a  thick, 
dark  evergreen,  which  the  Owl  has  selected  as 
his  retreat  for  the  day,  and  perched  as  near  the 
object  of  their  insults  as  their  regard  for  personal 
safety  will  permit,  uttering  low,  varied,  sarcastic 
gutturals,  accompanied  with  derisive  gestures, 
protruding  their  clamorous  throats  into  the  face 
of  the  Owl,  one  after  another,  or  several  at  a 
time  joining  in  the  derision,  and  angry  rehearsal 
of  grievances ;  or  the  whole  pack  at  once  seem 
determined  to  distract  the  poor  Owl  with  their 
deafening,  discordant  cries,  oelchcd  into  the  very 
ears  of  their  victim.  At  times  one  might  suppose 
they  were  twitting  this  nightly  marauder  of^  his 
foul  misdeeds  or  deriding  him  for  his  gravity 
and  purblindness  in  the  daytime.  When  in  a 
more  exposed  situation,  the  Crows  will  repeated- 
ly sweep  down  upon  him  from  above,  one  after 
another,  barely  missing  the  Owl  in  their  swift 
descent,  the  Owl,  meantime,  lowering  his  promi- 
nent horns  as  they  pass  over  him,  and  in  ludi- 
crous ways  attempting  to  dodge  the  blows  so  boldly 
threatened  by  the  Crows,  but  which  they  dare  not 
inflict.  But  at  these  times  I  have  found  this  Owl 
difficult  to  approach,  especially  if  the  day  be 
cloudy,  although  the  Crows,  appearing  to  divine 
my  intentions,  would  allow  me  to  pass  under  the 
trees  on  which  they  were  sitting,  though  at  other 
times  it  is  almost  impossible  to  approach  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  them. 

A  bird  of  this  species,  slightly  wounded,  I  once 
kept  in  confinement  to  observe  its  manners.  He 
never  at  any  time  exhibited  the  least  fear,  but  al- 
ways courageously  resisted  all  attempts  to  handle 
him,  and  when  merely  approached  m  his  room, 
would  hiss,  snap  his  bill  powerfully,  and  erecting 
his  feathers,  truly  presented  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, and  manifested  his  readiness  for  a  combat. 
Though  carried  several  miles  on  a  bright  sunny 
day,  it  seemed  to  suffer  none  from  the  light ;  a 
hen,  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  even  at  considerable  dis- 
tance, at  once  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
manifested  an  un'easiness  to  attack  it,  following 
it  with  his  eyes  until  it  was  out  of  sight    Wfien 
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surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  interested  spectators, 
it  was  the  same  fearless  bird,  ready  for  a  grapple 
with  anything  that  Tcntured  to  tease  it,  but  other- 
wise appeared  at  «ase.  The  food  of  this  bird  is 
quite  various,  consisting  chiefly,  doubtless,  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds  and  large  birds,  and  it  is 
known  tobe  quite  destructive  to  partridges  in  win- 
ter. An  esteemed  ornithological  friend  informs  me 
that  he  once  shot  one  so  perfumed  with  the  odor 
of  a  Skunkf  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  where 
it  fell,  it  doubtless  having  killed  one  of  these  an- 
imals the  preceding  night.  I  once  knew  one  to 
attack,  in  midday,  the  sun  shining  clearly  at  the 
time,  a  brood  of  young  Red-tailed  Hawks,  that  I 
haA  brought  down  firom  their  nest  and  left  an 
hour,  having  eaten  one  entirely,  and  killed, 
plucked  clean,  and  eaten  off  the  head  of  the  sec- 
ond, when  I  started  him  from  his  repast  on  my 
return ;  which  shows  that  the  sight  of  this  Owl  is 
less  defective  in  the  light  of  the  sun  than  that  of 
many  others.  The  dismal  hootings  of  this  spe- 
cies are  well  known,  his  deep  bass  hoo-hoo,  hoO'Oo 
being  sometimes  heard  in  the  daytime  on  the  ap- 

E roach  of  a  storm.  Its  proper  time  of  activity, 
owever,  is  in  the  night,  when  it  seeks  its  prey  bv 
silently  gliding  along  near  the  earth,  but  with 
great  velocity,  and  pounces  upon  its  prey  beneath 
with  extreme  suddenness.  At  other  times'  it  sails 
in  broad  circles  like  the  Eagle,  with  the  greatest 
d^ee  of  rapidity,  ease  and  gracefulness. 

The  Great-Homed  Owl  is  also  known  as  the 
Virginian  Eagle  Otol,  but  its  more  common  ap- 
pellation is  that  of  Cat  Owl.  The  length  of  the 
female  is  full  two  feet,  breadth  of  wing  four  feet 
six  inches ;  the  male  is  somewhat  less,  but  other- 
wise than  in  size,  the  sexes  differ  but  little  in  ex- 
ternal characters.  Upper  parts  finely  pencilled 
with  dusky,  on  a  tawny  and  whitish  ground ;  low- 
er parts,  tawny  and  dusky,  elegantly  barred  trans- 
versely with  dusky  bars,  and  touches  of  white ; 
horns,  three  inches  long,  consisting  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  broad  feathers,  black  edged  with  bright 
tawny. 

The  Abctic  Hobned  Owl  (Bubo  Ardicay  Rich, 
and  Swain.,)  is  a  northern  species,  iirst  accurate- 
ly described  by  Richardson  and  Swainson  in  their 
Northern  Zoology,  but  as  vet  little  seems  to  be 
known  concerning  it.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
seen  as  far  south  as  Massachusetts,  a  large  white 
owl  with  horns  having  been  observed  here  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  is  described  as  resembling 
the  Great  Homed  Owl  in  size,  but  is  said  to  be 
much  handsomer,  and  to  specificallv  differ  from 
this  bird  otherwise  than  in  color,  though  some 
ornithologists  have  hinted  it  may  prove  merely 
a  semi-albino  variety  of  Bubo  Virginiana.  Up- 
per parts  finely  barred  with  umber  brown  and 
white ;  lower  plumage  white  with  bars  of  dusky. 
The  Mottled  Owl,  or  the  Little  Screech 
Owl,  {8cops€uio,  Bonap.,)  is  a  well  known  spe- 
cies in  New  England,  is  found  over  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  extends  its  migrations 
considerably  to  the  northward.  Its  notes  are  ex- 
ceedingly melancholy,  being  a  peculiar  quavering 
kind  of  wailing,  often  heard  during  the  evenings 
and  moonlight  nights  of  the  autumn  months,  as 
well  as  occasionally  at  other  seasons.  It  is  a 
harmless  and  interesting  species,  feeding  chiefly 
upon  mice  and  small  birds,  and  in  winter  some- 
times enters  barns  in  search  of  its  prey,  or  to  seek 
refuge  firom   the  weather.     Its  favorite  places 


of  repose  are  hollow  trees,  in  which  it  breeds,  and 
dark  evergreens.  In  the  daytime  it  is  considera- 
bly blinded  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  when  dis- 
covered by  small  birds,  particularly  the  Blue  Jay, 
is  sorelj*  teased,  and  fumishes  rare  sport  for  the 
marauding  Jay,  who  may  frequently  be  seen  peep- 
ing carefully  into  the  hollow  trees  of  the  orchard 
in  search  of  them,  at  the  same  time  screaming  with 
great  vehemence.  In  its  proper  season  of  activi- 
ty it  is  a  spirited  little  Owl,  and  in  confinement 
is  found  quite  amusing,  often  putting  on  grotesque 
airs  and  snapping  its  bill  when  approached,  and 
in  the  evening  exhibits  considerable  sprightliness, 
moving  about  the  room  with  the  stillness  of 
thought. 

The  length  of  the  Mottled  Owl  is  about  ten 
inches ;  alar  extent,  twenty-two  inches ;  upper 
plumage,  dark  brown,  streaked  with  black,  pale 
brown  and  ash ;  lower  plumage  white,  and  finely 
marked  with  irregular  streaks  of  black  and  touch- 
es of  brown ;  egrets,  or  horns,  prominent,  of  ten 
feathers.  The  young  birds  are  quite  different  in 
color  from  the  adult,  being  of  a  tawny  red  above, 
and  bright  reddish  brown  below,  marked  with 
touches  of  black  and  white,  and  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Bed  Owl,  Wilson  describes  the 
Red  and  Mottled  Owl  as  two  distinct  species,  and 
now  that  they  are  known  to  be  one,  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  adult  birds. 

J.  A.  A. 

Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer. 
TUBBBOUS    BOOTS. 

ON  TUB  MOST  IMPORTANT  TUBEBOUS  BOOTS  USED  BT 
DIFFEBBNT  FEOPLB  FOR  FOOl). 

BY  WILSON  FLAGG. 
[ooxninuis.] 

The  Yam  (Dioscorea  (data)  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  and  cultivated  with , 
considerable  success.  It  is  a  very  nutritious  root, 
and  often  attains  an  enormous  sise.  The  kind 
which  we  cultivate  is  the  Chinese  yam,  (2>.  stt^t- 
va),  which  does  not  require  so  hot  a  climate  as  the 
other  species.  In  its  native  countries,  it  is  made 
into  sago,  though  the  tme  sago  is  the  product  of 
a  species  of  Palm.  This  nutritious  root  is  grown 
in  Java,  Manila,  Sumatra,  China,  and  m  all 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone.  In  a  hot  and  damp  cli- 
mate, it  often  weighs  as  much  as  30  or  40  pounds. 
Indeed,  in  Cochin  China,  they  have  been  known 
to  attain  the  extraordinary  size  of  9i  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  to  weigh  over  400  pounds.  This 
large  kind,  however,  has  a  fibrous  root,  and  is 
used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  sa- 
go. The  yam  is  not  valued  so  highly  by  the  in- 
habitants of  its  native  regions,  as 

The  Arum  or  Aron,  which  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent botanical  family,  and  is  considered  in  the 
countries  in  which  it  is  grown  as  superior  in  fla- 
vor and  delicacy  to  any  other  known  root.  The 
roots  of  several  species  of  Arum  are  cultivated 
with  extraordinary  care  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  they  are  even  a  still  more  gener- 
al article  of  food  than  potatoes  or  bread  with  us. 
The  Arum  is  grown  in  the  most  distant  countries 
of  both  continents ;  Europe  does  not  possess  a 
climate  sufficiently  warm  to  produce  these  escu- 
lent roots,  which  require  excessive  heat  combined 
with  moisture. 

All  the  roots  of  the  Arum  have  an  acid,  some- 
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what  poisonous  principle,  like  those  of  our  native 
plants  of  this  family,  as  the  Arum  triphyllum  or 
Dragon  Flower,  which  it  is  well  known  is  ex- 
cessively aoid.  This  poisonous  principle  is  so 
slightly  connected  with  the  nutritive  ingredients, 
that  it  is  lost  in  the  drying,  or  by  roasting  and 
baking,  and  the  root  is  then  perfectly  harmless. 
The  culture  of  the  Arum  takes  place  m  the  same 
climates  as  those  in  which  the  banamii  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  cocoa  nut  is  grown. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Arum  is  called 
Taro,  and  the  fields  in  which  it  is  planted,  Taro 
fields.  These  are  ffenerally  quadrangular  pieces 
of  ground,  about  forty-five  or  fifty  feet  square. 
They  are  dug  out,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  so 
situated  that  a  running  stream  can  be  turned  into 
them.  These  hollows  generally  lie  like  terraces, 
one  above  another,  so  that  the  water  can  be  car- 
ried from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ones.  These 
hollows  are  so  deep  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
project  but  little  above  their  level ;  the  plants  are 
«et  rather  wider  than  the  potato  with  us»  about 
the  distance  of  cabbages,  as  we  plant  them. 

The  tuber  of  the  Taro  plants  attains  the  size  of 
a  child's  head,  and  when  boiled  or  baked,  it  has 
great  resemblance  to  the  sweet  potato,  but  more 
delicate  in  flavor,  and  more  nutritious.  It  is  com- 
monly eaten  like  bread,  with  or  without  salt,  after 
being  cooked.  The  tubers  are  sometimes  cut  in 
slices  and  fried  in  lard.  The  most  common  mode 
of  preparing  it  is  to  mash  it,  after  boiling,  into  a 
frumerity  which,  after  a  little  water  is  added,  is  al- 
lowed to  ferment.  This  is  the  practice  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  who  feed  themselves,  there- 
fore, as  we  feed  our  hoffs  with  a  fermented  mix- 
ture. This  mash  is  called  Foe,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  eat  incredible  quantities  of  it. 

The  Manioc. — This  is  another  of  the  important 
roots  which  is  indigenous  in  the  New  Continent. 
The  root  of  the  Manioc  is  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
*ticles  of  food  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It 
grows  in  the  same  climate  that  produces  the  ba- 
nana, but  seems  to  require  more  heat.  Two  va- 
rieties of  the  Manioc  plant  are  cultivated,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  sweet,  the  other  the  bitter 
manioc.  The  root  of  the  former  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, while  that  of  the  other  variety  is  a  violent 
poison,  until  the  poisonous  juice  is  entirely 
pressed  out  of  the  substance. 

From  the  plant  of  the  Manioc  is  made  the  Cas- 
sava bread,  of  which  we  hare  heard  so  much.  It 
is  generally  prepared  in  the  shape  of  discs — 18 
or  20  inches  in  oiiameter,  and  somewhat  thin  in 
substance.  One  pound  of  this  bread  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  daily  food  of  a  native — but  it 
would  probably  swell,  when  moistened,  to  two  or 
three  pounds.  The  substance  in  common  use 
among  us,  called  Tapioca,  is  prepared  from  the 
Manioc,  and  forms  a  very  extensive  article  of 
commerce. 

The  plant  is  propagated  by  shoots,  and  is  slow 
of  growth  acconlingto  the  heat  of  the  climate.  In 
Brazil,  it  ripens  in  six  or  eight  months,  in  Mexi- 
co, nine  months  usually  elapse  before  the  crop 
can  be  gathered  ;  there  are  also  varieties  which 
require  a  year  or  more  for  their  perfection.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  excellent 
root,  but  it  requires  so  much  time  for  its  ma- 
turity, that  a  people  must  be  civilized  and  agri- 
cultural in  their  habits,  to  be  able  to  depend  on 
it  as  one  of  their  principal  resources. 


We  have  thus  named  and  described  all  the 
principal  tuberous  roots  which  form  a  predomi- 
nant article  of  food  with  different  nations.  Such 
roots  as  the  turnip,  the  beet,  the  parsnip  and  car- 
rot, though  highly  important  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, form  but  a  small  part  of  the  food  of  any 
portion  of  the  human  race. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  1860. 


8TATS2  BOABD    OF  AOBICUIiTUBS. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  its  rooms  in  the  State 
House,  on  Tuesday  last,  December  11,  1860. 
Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Board  were  pres- 
ent, and  an  earnest  spirit  was  manifested  by  all 
in  the  subjects  that  came  under  consideration.  It 
being  desirable  that  the  several  committees  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  closing  their  reports  when 
their  whole  number  was  together,  the  presenta- 
tion of  them  was  postponed  until  the  following 
morning. 

Dr.  J.  Babtlett,  from  the  Middlesex  North 
Society,  stated  that  the  law  relating  to  setting 
fires  in  woods  ought  to  be  so  modified  as  to  pro- 
tect farmers  from  the  great  destruction  occa- 
sioned by  them,  and  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  statistics  of  losses, 
and  instructed  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session,  and  ask  such  legal  pro- 
visions as  shall  either  protect  or  indemnify  losers 
in  the  matter.  The  committee  was  raised,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Bastlett,  of  Chelmsford,  Da- 
vis, of  Plymouth,  Lorino,  of  Salem,  Smith,  of 
Middlefield,  and  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley. 

Mr.  BusHNELL,  of  Sheffield,  called  attention  to 
the  law  requiring  competitors  for  the  premiums 
on  grain  crops,  &c.,  to  weigh  and  measure  all 
the  crop.  He  thought  it  a  great  hardship,  and  it 
certainly  bore  heavily  upon  the  societies  in  Berk- 
shire county.  He  inquired  whether  the  law  was 
drawn  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  ?  Mr.  Da- 
vis, of  Plymouth,  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  law  was  passed,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  securing  reliable  results. 

Mr.  Orenxell,  of  Greenfield,  thought  the  law 
a  good  one,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  repealed. 
Dr.  Lorino,  of  Salem,  expressed  an  opposite  opin- 
ion and  said  that  the  law  could  not  be  complied 
with,  without  subjecting  the  competitor  to  unnec- 
essary labor  and  inconvenience.  The  subject  was 
finally  referred  to  Messrs.  LoRiNG,  Bushneix 
and  Davis,  to  consider  it  and  report  at  a  future 
day. 

On  the  second  day,  the  Board  received  and 
discussed  the  reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  sev- 
eral county  shows  which  were  held  in  the  Com- 
monwealth during  the  last  autumn. 

Mr.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  from  the  Committee 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissionera 
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in  relation  to  the  cattle  disease,  reported,  that 
"the  Committee,  having  had  large  opportunity  to 
observe  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  CommiBsioners, 
take  pleasure  in  expressing  the  conviction,  that, 
to  the  late  action  of  the  Legislature,  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  followed  by  their  own  wise  and 
energetic  prosecution  of  a  work  attended  with 
much  difficulty  and  pain,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
probable  extermination  of  an  evil  of  the  most 
threatening  aspect  to  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
and  the  common  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  committee  who  had  the  subject  in  charge, 
reported, — 

That,  after  due  consideration  of  the  subject, 
they  unanimously  decided  that  the  projected  pub- 
lication of  an  Agricultural  Manual  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  is  inexpedient  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Sewall,  of  Medfield,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fiowage  of  low  lands,  and  suggested 
that  the  Board  should  take  some  action  to  arouse 
public  sentiment,  and  try  a  remedy  for  the  great 
evil. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  debated  the  matter  at 
considerable  length,  showing  the  nature  and  the 
great  extent  of  the  damage  done,  and,  generally, 
without  the  slightest  compensation.  He  cited 
particular  cases  of  hardship,  the  wide-spread  de- 
struction of  property,  and  the  influences  which 
half-submerged  meadows  have  upon  the  health  of 
those  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  He  thought 
it  was  eminently  the  province  of  the  Board  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  publish  a  decided  opin- 
ion upon  it,  urging  that  the  manufacturer  has  le- 
gal privileges  that  the  fiEirmer  has  never  enjoyed ; 
that  no  man's  land  should  be  taken  without  his 
consent  to  be  used  for  private  purposes,  or  that 
some  tribunal  should  be  created  to  adjust  all 
cases  before  the  land  can  be  flowed.  After  pre- 
senting several  other  points,  he  ofiered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resohedf  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  ag- 
ricultural inttJrests  of  the  Commonwealth  are  greatly 
iijuTed  by  the  inundation  of  large  tracts  of  its  best 
lands,  and  the  rights  of  a  portion  of  our  citizens,  for 
whose  prosperity  we  have  a  special  regard,  are  invaded 
and  their  property  constantly  depreciated. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the  law 
—General  Statutes,  Chapter  149— "that  any  person 
may  erect  and  maintain  a  dam  on  a  stream  not  navi- 
gable, if  not  to  the  injury  of  a  prior  mill,"  without  con- 
gent  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  operates  greatly  to  retard 
the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  and  destroys 
the  property  of  a  class  of  our  upright  and  industrious 
citizens,  and  ought  to  be  modified  and  repealed. 

Reaohed,  That  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  ap 
.  pointed  by  the  chair  to  present  these  opinions  of  tne 
Board  to  the  next  Legislature,  and  ask  that  the  law  be 
so  modified  as  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  firom 
flowing  the  luid  or  another,  without  first  obtaining  the 
written  consent  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Freeman  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield, 
thought  the  Board  should  be  careful  in  its  action 


on  this  important  subject.  Dr.  Lorinq,  of  Salem,* 
said  the  resolutions  had  his  entire  sympathy,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  they  had  of  the  whole  Board. 
The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Grennell  and 
Sewall,  Mr.  Brown  declining  to  act  upon  it,  but 
would  cheerfully  labor  with  them  in  the  cause. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Orennell  read  a  report 
upon  Sheep  Husbandry,  which,  with  the  discus- 
sions upon  it,  occupied  most  of  the  session.  The 
report  was  minute,  able,  and  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Middlefield,  stated  that  there 
should  be  some  legislation  by  which  the  societies 
could  protect  themselves  against  peddlers,  &c., 
outside  of  their  grounds,  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Smith,  Davis  and  Peters 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Bartlett  submitted  a  continuation  of  his 
report  of  last  year,  on  the  Diseases  of  Vegetation^ 
It  was  listened  to  with  interest  and  elicited  con- 
siderable discussion. 

Mr.  Atwater,  of  Springfield,  presented  an 
elaborate  report  .upon  Boot  Crops,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  and  animated  discussion,  and 
after  some  changes  was  accepted. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  this  meeting  was 
the  most  spirited  and  profitable  one  the  Board 
has  ever  had. 

Cranberry  Culture  in  New  Jersey.— Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  cranberries 
in  Burlingtnn  county.  About  150  acres  have  been 
planted  this  season ;  of  this,  one  farmer  named 
Chetwood  set  out  25  acres ;  another,  named  0. 
Gowdy,  17  ;  and  Mr.  Allen  is  planting  10  acres. 
This  patch  yields  150  bushel  per  acre.  Mr.  Allen 
is  selling  his  for  $4  per  busnel,  delivered  at  the 
house.  The  whole  expense  per  acre,  for  building 
a  dam,  clearing  the  ground  of  roots,  and  setting 
out  the  plants,  is  only  about  $100.  Allen's  patch 
has  cost  $25  per  acre  for  merely  setting  out  the 
plants,  but  this  is  unusual.  It  costs  fifty  or  sixtv 
cents  per  bushel  to  gather  them,  a  process  which 
is  accomplished  simply  by  scooping  up  the  berries 
with  the  hands.  The  work  is  mostly  done  by  wo- 
men and  children. — Camden  {N.  J»)  Democrat. 


Rules  for  Pruning  Grapes. — The  last  num- 
ber of  Eovey*s  Magazine  gives  substantially  the 
following  general  rules  for  grape  pruning,  after 
recommending  grape  growers  to  be  rree  in  the  use 
of  the  knife,  followed  by  the  remark  that  where 
one  vine  is  pruned  too  severely,  nine  are  not 
pruned  enougn.  No  shoots  should  be  nearer  than 
one  foot  of  each  other.  Prune  back  to  within  one 
eye  of  the  old  wood,  every  fall  and  spring,  about 
one  half  of  the  annual  shoots — the  remaining  eyes 
producing  canes  to  be  retained  for  bearing  next 
year — when  the  old  bearing  wood  is  in  turn  to  be 
cut  out  to  make  room  for  new  shoots.  Disbud 
or  rub  off,  as  soon  as  they  appear,  all  shoots  not 
wanted  as  bearing  wood. 
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For  the  Sew  England  Farmer. 
THB    POTATO   BOT    ONOB  MOBB 

Mr.  Editor  : — At  the  close  of  the  article  in 
your  last  paper  on  the  cause  of  the  potato  rot,  you 
suggested  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  for  the  present,  until 
some  new  light  should  break  forth  upon  it.  With 
the  propriety  of  this  suggestion  I  fully  accord,  as 
I  have  no  desire  to  protract  the  discussion,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  obtaining  furtht-r  light.  Yet 
it  is  due  to  myself  and  to  the  negative  of  the 
question,  that  I  should  have  the  privilege  of  clos- 
ing the  present  discussion  with  a  brief  statement 
of  facts,  so  a^  to  leave  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  its  true  merits.  I  am  willing  to  forego  any  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Reed's  last  article,  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  present  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  the  discussion  that  has  been  had  upon  it,  in 
its  true  light,  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Lyman  Reed,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has 
undertaken  to  prove  that  the  potato  rot  is  caused 
by  insects.  Tne  position  he  has  taken  throws 
the  whole  burden  of  proof  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  must  prove  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  insects  cause 
the  potato  rot,  or  fail  to  do  what  he  has  under- 
taken. By  the  rules  of  all  just  controversy,  I  am 
not  bound  to  prove  the  negative  of  the  auestion ; 
I  may  do  it,  if  I  please  ;  but  I  am  not  bound  to 
do  it.  All  that  can  be  expected  of  me,  is  candidly 
to  admit  his  facts  as  far  as  they  are  true,  boldly 
to  rebut  and  disprove  his  assertions  and  inferen- 
ces when  they  are  untrue ;  in  other  words,  to 
show  that  they  are  untrue  in  point  of  fact,  or  that 
they  do  not  apply  to  the  question  at  issue. 

As  yet,  Mr.  Reed  has  produced  but  one  solita- 
ry fact  to  show  that  insects  are  the  cause  of  the 
potato  rot  He  says  that  he  and  others,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  have  seen  insects  on  pota- 
toes, performing  the  work  of  destruction.  For 
the  sake  of  argument,  it  has  been  admitted  that 
Mr.  Reed  and  others  have  seen,  what  they  say 
they  saw,  insects  on  certain  diseased  potatoes. 
But  the  inference  which  he  attempts  to  draw  from 
this  admitted  fact,  viz.,  that  insects  are  the  cause 
of  the  potato  rot,  has  been  denied ;  because  it  is 
believea,  that  they  are  not  the  cause,  but  the  ef- 
fect or  consequent  of  it  j  in  other  words,  that  the 
potatoes  were  thoroughly  diseased  before  the  in- 
sects were  seen  upon  them.  For  it  seems  to  be  a 
general  and  universal  law,  in  the  economv  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  all  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  going  to  decay,  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
the  decay,  should  waste  away,  be  consumed,  and 
used  up,  in  giving  existence  to  myriads  of  insects. 
This  law  applies  as  well  to  vegetables  as  to  ani- 
mals ;  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  finding  insects  on 
rotten  or  diseased  potatoes,  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  rot,  any  more 
than  the  finding  of  insects  in  the  bodies  of  dead 
animals,  is  a  proof  that  insects  .have  killed  those 
animals. 

I  have,  therefore,  solicited  Mr.  Reed's  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  point  at  issue.  I  have  asked 
him  to  prove,  if  he  can,  not  only  that  insects  are 
an  adequate  and  sufficient  cause  of  the  rot,  but  that 
ihey  are  the  only  and  original  cause  of , the  disease. 
This  he  has  failed  to  do,  at  least  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. In  my  last  communication,  lest  this  dis- 
cussion should  vent  itself  in  a  windy  war  of 
words,  I  invited  Mr.  Reed's  attention  to  eight 


well-known,  stubborn  and  opposing  facts — facts 
which  are  the  result  of  careful  observation  and 
experience,  well  known  to  all  good  farmers,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  insect  theory.  And 
yet  >Ir.  Reed  has  not  seen  fit  either  to  admit,  or 
to  deny  those  facts.  John  Goldsburt. 

Warwick,  Dec.  17,  1860. 


THE   8FBIJCE  FIR,   [Abbs  Ezoilsa.] 


Many  of  our  common  farmers  have  begun  to 
embellish  the  grounds  about  their  dwellings  with 
shrubs  and  shade  trees.  They  find  advantages  in 
so  doing,  independently  of  Uie  pleasure  derived 
from  merely  looking  at  them.  They  shelter  the 
house  from  high  winds,  break  the  force  of  storms 
of  hail,  rain  and  snow,  and  temper  the  fierce  suns 
of  summer.  Thus  they  save  paint  and  fuel,  and, 
when  it  is  needed,  afford  a  grateful  and  refresh- 
ing shade.  These  are,  certainly,  considerations. 
And  so  is  the  beauty  which  they  give  to  the  land- 
scape, and  that  air  of  home,  snugness  and  shelter- 
ing warmth  or  shade  which  they  afford  to  the 
house  in  which  those  farmers  live. 

But  when  they  look  farther,  and  find  that  these 
trees  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  climate—* 
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that  they  keep  it  warmer  and  more  moist,  and 
that  at  some  future  day,  when  the  present  forests 
may  have  been  manufactured  into  bulwarks  of 
defence,  or  articles  of  domestic  industry,  or  used 
as  fuel,  these  may  have  an  important  value  for 
practical  uses. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  evergreens  is 
the  Spruce  Fir  or  Norway  Spruce,  an  accurate 
figure  of  which  we  give  above.  It  is  one  of  the 
lofUest  trees  of  Europe,  growing  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  straight  trunk.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  pyramidal  trees,  and  one  that 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  this  country.  The 
branches  and  twigs  are  often  beautifully  pendu- 
lous, when  the  tree  has  attained  some  size.  This 
species  is  very  characteristic,  and  therefore  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  adorning  the  landscape ;  it  bears 
trimming,  and  makes  a  good  shelter  and  barrier 
hedge,  and  withstands  the  severest  winters.  In 
Warder's  ''Hedges  and  Evergreens,"  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  various  species  of  ever- 
greens may  be  found. 


FofT  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer. 
UNOBBTAIirTIBS    IN   FABMING. 

Who  knows  for  a  certainty  the  comparative 
value  of  the  various  root  crops  for  making  milk 
or  flesh  ?  No  experience  of  my  own,  or  informa- 
tion from  other  sources,  has  satisfied  me  on  these 
points. 

Facts,  or  apparent  facts,  in  reference  to  these 
questions  are  so  often  met  with  conflicting  with 
^  each  other,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  no  systemat- 
'ic,  well  conducted  experiments  had  ever  been 
fuilv  followed  out  to  their  true  results.  Then, 
again,  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  soil  on  which 
they  grow.  I  have  known  many  complain  of  in- 
ability to  produce  as  good  crops  of  corn  follow- 
ing turnips,  as  they  did  following  other  crops. 
It  has  also  been  my  experience.  Yet  we  find 
many  contending  that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  tur- 
nips. Who  knows,  and  will  tell  us  where  the 
truth  lies  ?  I  know,  in  my  own  case,  that  I  ap- 
plied three  times  the  quantity  of  manure  for  the 
turnip  crop  that  I  did  ror  the  potatoes  along  side, 
and  treated  both  alike  the  following  season,  for 
corn,  and  did  not  get  as  much  from  the  turnip 
piece  as  from  the  potato  by  ten  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  oats  that  followed  the  corn  were  very 
much  less ;  in  fact,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  a 
stranger  would  have  noted  the  difference  m  favor 
of  the  piece  planted  with  potatoes.  How  is  this, 
and  who  will  tell  us  ? 

The  soil  seemed  packed,  and  plowed  much 
harder  where  the  turnips  grew.  Truth,  in  all 
matters  of  this  kind,  should  be  brought  to  light. 
Farmers  in  this  country  have  too  long  been  in 
the  dark  respecting  these,  to  them,  important 
questions.  Tne  compensation  for  their  products 
IS  small,  compared  with  what  it  is  in  England. 
True,  their  taxes  and  rents  are  less,  but  their  la- 
bor is  far  more  expensive.  I  fail  to  recall  the 
time   when  New  England  farmers  could  go  to 


Brighton  «market  and  purchase  neat  cattle  and 
feed  thfira  up  for  beef,  without  losing  money,  un- 
less it  was  done  with  grass  and  unsalable  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  Even  when  fed  in  this  way, 
the  question  arises  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
for  their  interest  to  have  given  the  same  proven- 
der to  their  cows,  and  increased  their  dairy  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  fitted  them  for  better  withstand- 
ing the  severity  of  our  winters.  K.  o. 
Rochester,  Dec.  18/A,  1860. 


WHAT  CAUSSS  COBIiTS  US  THE   FEET 
OF  HOBSES. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked :  "What 
are  the  causes  of  corns  in  the  feet  of  horses  ?" 
It  is  not  unfrequently  that  the  exciting  cause  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  influence  of  improper 
shoeing ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  a  very  large  majority 
of  cases  arc  so  caused.  The  first  and  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  is  contraction  of  the  heels, 
which,  in  almost  every  case,  is  caused  by  our  pres- 
ent erroneous  mode  of  shoeing.  In  the  first  place, 
the  smith  bevels  the  shoe  from  without  inwards, 
so  thut  when  secured  to  the  foot  it  prevents  the 
natural  expansion  of  the  hoof,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  expand  up  these  inclined  planes.  When 
the  weight  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  it,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  foot  rests  in  a  concavity, 
which,  resisting  the  natural  expansion  of  the  hoof, 
gradually  forces  the  heels  inwards ;  and,  to  save 
a  little  trouble,  the  smith  frequently  hastens  the 
process  of  contraction  by  cutting  away  the  bars 
of  the  foot,  thus  weakening  the  quarters  very 
considerably.  These  things  are  altogether  wrong. 
If  the  bars  were  preserved  sound,  and  the  shoe 
made  with  a  level  bearing,  we  should  seldom  fijid 
a  horse  troubled  with  corns. 

Another  cause  is  making  the  shoe  too  narrow 
at  the  heels,  causing  unnatural  pressure  and  bruise 
on  that  part  of  the  sole  between  the  bar  and  crust 
of  the  foot.  When  thus  caused  they  are  readily 
removed  by  cutting  well  out,  and  applying  some 
of  tlie  caustic  applications,  and  the  widening  of 
the  shoe.  If  caused  by  contraction,  the  cutting 
process  and  caustic  applications  are  proper,  with 
the  additional  trouble  of  restoring  the  natural  elas- 
ticity of  the  hoof,  which  can  best  be  done  by  poul- 
tices, and  a  proper  hoof  ointment,  and  applying 
a  shoe  beveled  slightly  outwards  from  tne  last 
nail  hole.  The  shoe  should  be  hammered,  but 
not  twisted,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  the  smith 
to  save  a  little  labor  j  the  smith  generally  not  re- 
garding his  extra  labor  as  paid  for.  Better  for 
you  to  pay  him  two  prices,  and  have  the  work 
done  properly. 

Corns  are  the  cause,  in  most  cases,  of  sprung 
knees.  The  horse,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heels 
from  pressure,  throws  his  weight  mainly  on  the 
toe,  thus  relaxing  the  tendons  and  suspensory  lig- 
ament of  the  leg,  contraction  of  which  naturally 
follows.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  examine 
for  yourselves  the  feet  of  sprung  kneed  horses, 
and  you  will  find  a  majority,  if  not  four-fifths  of 
them,  with  corns. 

When  the  feet  are  not  contracted,  take  pains 
to  keep  them  so  by  level  shoeing,  and  preserving 
the  elasticity  of  tne  hoofs.  By  a  little  attention 
to  these  matters  much  suffering  will  be  prevent* 
ed,  as  well  as  time  and  money  saved. — Ohio 
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For  iht  New  JBnglaufi  Parmer, 

»THB   BHOWN,  OB  KINO  PHILIP  OOBN. 

In  the  New  England  Farmer  of  the  15th  De- 
cember, Mr.  Stearns  suggests  some  experience 
and  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  Brown  or  King 
Philip  corn,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
praise  in  the  Patent  Office  Reports  and  other  pub- 
lications. This  wide  spread  praise  of  the  merits 
of  this  corn  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  experi- 
ence and  observation.  Many  years  apo,  Mr.  Hill, 
in  his  Monthly  Visitor ,  was  much  interested  in 
this  corn,  and  set  forth  its  valuable  properties  in 
his  paper  prominently.  One  of  my  neighbors,  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  it,  employed  me,  through  the 
mail  carriers,  to  get  half  a  bushel  of  the  seed  from 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Moultonboro',  N.  H.,  for  him,  for 
which  I  paid  a  high  price.  The  kernels  of  corn 
were  very  large  and  fair,  as  fine  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  My  neighbor  gave  me  a  quart  or  two  of  the 
corn,  which  I  planted,  and  he  the  rest.  It  was 
planted  on  good  warm  corn  land,  in  good,  but 
not  high  cultivation.  We  were  both  much  disap- 
pointed that  the  corn  did  not  come  up  well.  From 
ten  to  twenty,  and  perhaps  twenty- live  per  cent, 
of  it,  did  not  vegetate.  The  stalks  grew  tall,  but 
not  stout,  and  the  corn  was  not  large  or  sound. 
We  found  it  late,  compared  with  common  seed, 
and  not  well  eared.  A  few  years  before,  a  Mr. 
Chadbourne,  of  Cornish,  gave  me  some  corn  to 

flant,  recommending  it  as  productive  and  early, 
tried  it,  and  it  failed  in  both  particulars.  Mr. 
Chadbourne  subsequently  informed  me  that  his, 
that  year,  did  the  same.  I  was  not  then  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Brown  corn,  now  frequently  called 
the  King  Philip  corn.  After  seeing  and  tryine 
the  corn  we  got  from  Mr.  Brown,  I  was  satisfied 
it  was  the  same  I  had  received  of  Mr.  Chadbourne. 
Some  four  or  five  years  since,  at  our  York  county 
agricultural  and  cattle  show  at  Saco,  some  tresses 
of  corn  raised,  it  was  said,  on  light  land  in  Saco, 
were  exhibited.  Some  of  the  King  Philip  com 
and  some  of  the  Dutton  corn.  There  was  a  wide 
difference  against  the  King  Philip  kind,  though 
both  were  raised  in  the  same  field,  and  with  toe 
same  cultivation  in  every  respect 

These  facts,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
have  produced  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  the  King  Philip  or  Brown  corn,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  same,  is  neither  early  or  produc- 
tive. I  cannot  account  for  its  failure  to  vegetate, 
when  it  looked  so  full  and  fair ;  but  I  afterwards 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Davis,  I  think  his 
name  was,  in  Bangor,  who  had  migrated  from 
New  Hampshire,  at  the  lower  end  of  Winnipiseo- 
gee  Lake,  who  told  me  that,  at  his  father's,  whose 
farm,  I  think,  was  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  they 
got  their  seed  corn  one  year  from  Mr.  Brown,  and 
came  near  losing  their  crop  in  consequence  of  its 
not  vegetating.  He  spoke  of  the  corn  with  much 
disparagement,  and  I  think  he  was  correct. 

Com,  in  a  very  few  years,  will  change  material- 
ly and  become  acclimated,  not  only  in  time  of 
ripening,  but  in  other  particulars.  I  have  noticed 
this  in  many  instances.  The  Canada  corn,  in  a 
short  time,  will  lose  its  earliness,  unless  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  it  The  corn  I  now  plant  was 
originally  the  Canada  eight-rowed  seed,  planted 
in  Maine  on  the  Passadumkeag,  and  thence  on 
the  Aroostook,  whence  I  obtained  it  nearly  twen- 
ty years  ago.    It  has  much  improved  in  produc- 


tiveness, very  little  eight  rows,  but  ten,  mostiT 
twelve,  some  fourteen  and  some  sixteen  rows.  I 
have  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  its  earliness 
by  cutting  up  my  seed  from  the  best  and  earliest 
stocks  in  August.  This  practice  seems  to  haye 
the  effect  of  short  seasons  in  hastening  the  plant 
to  early  maturity.  A  Mr.  Friend,  in  Alfred,  many 
years  ago,  pursued  this  practice  with  our  old- 
fashioned  eight-rowed  yellow  corn,  till  his  became 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  his  neighbors,  and 
was  known  and  sought  for  as  the  Friend  corn. 

Mr.  Stearns  speaks  of  his  corn  changing  color. 
This  I  believe  is  common,  and  one  of  the  changes 
of  climate.  Some  kinds  seem  to  amalgamate  or 
hybridize  with  other  varieties,  and  others  mix  on 
the  cob  with  different  kernels  of  different  colorand 
composition.  Probably  corn  is  susceptible  of 
great  improvements  in  a  course  of  experiments  in 
hybridizing,  carefully  made  with  various  varieties. 

I  make  these  suggestions  to  put  farmers  on 
their  guard  against  high  pretensions  of  specula- 
tors in  seeds  of  really  no  value. 

RuFUs  McIntibe. 

Parsonsfield,  Me.^  Dec.,  1860. 


For  the  NetP  England  Fanmer, 
HABD  TIMES — THXS  FABILBIB. 

Hard  times !  hard  times !  I  don't  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do,  or  what  will  become  of  us  I 
These  expressions  I  hear  a  dozen  times  a  day,  or 
something  of  the  same  import.  And  truly  the 
times  are  bard,  for  our  mechanics  and  most  labor* 
ing  men  feel  the  pressure  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent There  ever  will  be  dull  and  hard  times  to 
those  who  depend  upon  the  emplovment  of  others 
for  their  daily  bread.  Still,  wealth  would  not  be 
wealth,  unless  there  were  those  willing  to  sell 
their  labor  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some  of  it 
But  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  a  question  of  po- 
litical economy,  but  to  remind  the  farmers  who 
take  the  New  England  Farmer  of  their  happy  lot 

Every  man  likes  to  feel  independent,  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  dependent  upon  A,  B,  or  C,  for 
his  daily  bread,  and  the  comforts  of  a  home,  and 
that  the  nod  of  a  nabob  conveys  no  fears  to  him 
whether  he  shall  have  them  or  not ;  and  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  free  &nd  independent  man, 
it  is  he  who  owns  and  tills  his  own  broad  acres. 
What  cares  he  for  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of 
the  political  world  P  Not  that  he  feels  no  in- 
terest in  these  things  ;  not  that  he  does  not  love 
his  country  and  this  glorious  Union,  founded  as 
it  was  by  the  tears,  cares,  wealth  and  blood  of 
his  fathers,  the  best  of  all  governments.  No,  not 
these,  for  he  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  one  of 
that  great  army  which  make  up  the  "bone  and 
sinew"  of  all  this  greatness,  which  demagogues 
of  the  present  day  would  rashly  tear  in  pieces ; 
but  ere  it  is  done,  this  *'bonc  and  sinew"  must  be 
consulted,  or  they  "boast  in  vain."  Happy  will 
it  be,  if  the  present  "excitement"  and  pressure  of 
the  time,  shall  cause  the  thousands  of  young  men, 
who  contemplate,  or  have  left  their  quiet  farm- 
home,  to  rush  to  our  cities  and  larger  towns  for 
the  purpose  of  "making  haste  to  be  rich,"  to 
pause  and  count  the  cost  before  the  disappoint- 
ments of  life  compel  them  to  do  so ;  and  when 
they  would  fain  do  so,  the  good  old  homestead 
has  passed  into  other  hands,  and  those  who  had 
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loved  them  in  childhood  and  sighed  for  their  re- 
turn, have  gone  to  that  heavenly  homestead,  and 
cannot  return  to  welcome  them. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  I  hear  some  of  our  me- 
chanics express  the  wish  that  thev  had  a  farm, 
but  the  obstacles  to  overcome,  for  them  to  accom- 
plish their  wish,  are  so  great,  that  many  of  them 
will  live  and  die  in  the  positions  they  now  occu- 
py. Young  man,  take  the  advice  of  one  who  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  human  life,  of  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  stick  to  the  old  farm,  and  cheer  tne  old 
folks  by  the  health  and  strength  cf  your  manhood. 
Stick  to  its  quiet,  virtuous  and  independent  hard 
-work,  dirty  work,  as  fops  and  snobs  may  call  it, 
but  which  brings  you  good,  honest,  clean  gold, 
and  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  Qod  and 
man.  Stick  by  the  old  folks  and  the  old  farm,  let 
what  will  come,  and  my  word  for  it,  when  vou  are 
fifty  years  old,  you  will  not  need,  but  will  give 
the  same  advice  to  any  young  man  who  should 
ask  you.  N.  Q.  T. 

King  Oak  EiU,  1860. 


FarOB  New  SngUmd  F^trmer. 

THOUOHTB  SUaOlBSTED  B7  THB  JST.  IS. 
7ABMEB,  DSO.,  1860. 

Page  540. — Egyptian  Com^ Deceptive  and 
Offensive  Advertisements,) — The  thanks  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  and  of  the  farming  fra- 
ternity at  large,  are  certainly  due  to  those  who 
have  given  reports  of  their  experience  with  this 
highly  puffed  humbug,  as  their  natural  repugnance 
to  make  a  disclosure  of  their  ''greenness,"  or  too 
great  credulity,  must  have  been  overcome  mainly 
bv  a  benevolent  wish  to  save  others  from  being 
similarly  imposed  upon.  The  thanks  of  farmers 
are  also  due  to  the  CKiitor  for  giving  insertion  to 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  disclosures  and  ex- 
posures to  serve  the  purpose  of  assuring  even  the 
most  credulous,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  highly'  puffed  corn  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  iniquitous  imposition — a  veritable 
humbug,  extensively  advertised  to  obtain  the  hard 
earned  money  of  farmers  on  false  pretences.  Both 
parties,  the  reporters  and  the  editor,  have  cer- 
tainly conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  agricultural 
community  by  giving  to  the  public  these  expo- 
sures^a  benefit  which  is  not  confined  to  the  pre- 
vention of  further  evil  and  imposition  in  this 
S articular  case  alone,  but  which,  with  the  more 
iscriminating,  at  least,  includes  the  prevention 
of  other  similar  impositions.  Those  who  fail  to 
obtain  from  these  exposures  the  portion  of  benefit 
last  referred  to,  or  who  are  caught  in  the  very 
next  trap  baited  for  farmers,  must  belong  to  the 
class  of  the  simple  ones  whose  fate,  it  seems,  is 
to  ''pass  on,"  unbeneflted  by  any  warnings,  and  be 
punished.  All  others  will  learn  from  such  a  case 
as  this,  to  be  more  cautious  than  heretofore  in  re- 
gard to  all  advertisements  of  a  similar  nature ; 
while  publishers  and  conductors  of  the  press  may 
take  from  it  a  hint  of  the  need  of  the  greatest 
carefulness,  if  they  would  avoid  misleading  their 
readers. 

We  may  take  the  present  occasion  of  saying 
that  the  rogues  who  practice  upon,  and  profit  by 
the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  farmers,  and  others, 
would  not  succeed'  so  wonderfully  as  they  seem 
to  do,  were  it  not  that  there  appears  to  be  an  ut- 


ter disregard  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  paper  publishers  in  regard  to  the  inser- 
tion of  advertisements.  Too  many  seem  to  ad- 
mit into  their  advertising  columns  everything  that 
is  offered  to  them,  however  objectionable  on  the 
«core  of  decency,  or  however  plainly  marked  with 
tokens  of  being  intended  to  defraud  and  deceive 
the  unwary.  The  number  of  papers  is  but  small, 
we  fear,  from  which  all  such  aavertisements  are 
strictly  and  invariably  excluded.  We  long  for 
the  an-ival  of  the  day  when  papers  polluted  by 
indecent  advertisements,  as  also  those  which  ad- 
mit advertisements  which  have  any  appearance 
of  bein^  deceptive  or  fraudulent,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  respectable  families.  The  dawn  of 
that  day  is  already  come,  for  we  know  of  a  few 
families  who  have  discontinued  papers,  whose 
publishers,  after  being  admonished,  or  made  aware 
of  the  cause  of  offence,  persisted  in  polluting 
their  pages  with  such  advertisements  as  we  have 

i'ust  named.  Those  editors  and  publishers  who 
Leep  their  publications  pure  of  all  abominable 
and  rascally  advertisements  deserve  especial  hon- 
or, and  will,  we  trust,  secure  an  ever  increasing 
appreciation  and  patronage.  Such  honor  this 
journal  deserves,  for  we  are  truly  very  much  grat- 
ified in  being  able  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen 
in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  any  advertisement 
calculated  to  offend  the  purest  taste,  or  to  mislead 
the  unwary.  And  be  it  remembered  that  this  is 
written  several  hundred  miles  from  the  office  of 
said  paper,  and  by  oneUo  whom  both  editor  and 
publishers  are,  personally,  entirelv  unknown,  and 
that,  of  course,  our  testimony  is  wholly  unbi- 
assed and  unsought.  Besides,  its  truthfulness 
can  be  put  to  the  test  by  any  one  so  disposed, 
though  attentive  and  observant  readers  will  be 
ready  at  once  to  endorse  and  confirm  it. 

Page  542. — Autumnal  Shows, — The  perversion 
of  our  agricultural  fairs  grows  worse  and  worse 
every  year,  and  threatens  to  put  an  end  to  their 
usefulness.  This  would  be  a  great  evil,  for  the 
usefulness  of  unperverted  agricultural  fairs  in 
stimulating  to  progress  and  improvement  is  so 
evident  as  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  Can- 
not the  threatened  evil  be  prevented  ?  Cannot 
some  ingenious  Yankee  devise  an  effectual  mode 
of  prevention  or  of  cure  ?  Until  some  such  dis- 
covery is  made,  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  that  can 
be  done  is  to  utter  earnest  protests,  like  this  of 
Mr.  Pettee,  or  to  lay  on  the  lash  of  ridicule,  as 
has  been  pretty  well  done  in  the  article  quoted 
from  the  Homestead,  on  page  575  of  this  num- 
ber. 

Page  542. — Apples, — ^If  the  readers  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  of  another  on  Baked  Apples,  on  page 
553,  should  give  them  the  consideration  which 
they  deserve,  and  should  regulate  the  dietary  ar- 
rangements of  their  families  in  accordance  with 
the  salutary  truths  therein  contained,  the  benefits 
resulting  therefrom  would  be  more,  and  ^eater 
far  than  the  mere  diminution  of  doctors'  bills,  al- 
luded to  in  the  former  of  these  articles,  though 
this  of  itself  would  amount,  in  some  families,  to 
more  than  the  subscription  price  of  this  journal 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  or  even  a  score  of  them. 

Page  546.— ii  Profitable  Grass  Farm, — We 
presume  that  not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  this  ar- 
ticle, as  well  as  the  present  writer,  would  have 
liked  very  much  that  the  article  had  furnished 
them  with  more  information  than  it  does  as  to 
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the  mode  of  culture,  and  the  kinds  of  top-dress- 
ing used  by  Mr.  Morgan,  for  who  that  reads  of 
such  extraordinary  crops,  as  four  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  at  the  first  cutting,  and  two  or  three  tons 
more  at  the  second  cutting,  can  fail  to  have  his 
curiosity  aroused,  and  a  desire  awakened  to  leari> 
the  process  or  processes  by  which  such  wonderful 
crops  have  been  secured.  Perhaps  the  editor 
could  do  no  more  acceptable  or  useful  service  to 
hi  a  readers  than  to  recur  to  this  subject,  and  fur- 
nish them  with  the  fullest  information  within  his 
reach,  in  regard  to  the  modes  of  culture  or  man- 
agement by  which  such  marvellous  crops  have 
been  obtained.  Many  would  like  such  large  crops, 
and  may  reasonably  think  that  what  has  been 
done  by  one  man,  may  be  done  again  by  others, 
if  only  they  kntw  how. 

Page  boo. — Economy  in  Feeding  Stock. — It 
must  be  truly  gratifying  to  every  human  heart  to 
witness  the  efforts  naade  to  improve  the  sheltering 
of  stock,  and  to  learn  that  an  improvement  in 
this  respect  is  constantly  being  made. 

More  Akon. 


EXTBAOTS  AND  BSPIiIBS. 
LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  give  me  light 
upon  the  Leghorn  fowl  ?  I  have  heard  them 
spoken  of  very  highly.  Why  are  they  not  more 
common  ?  Are  they  of  recent  introduction  into 
this  country,  and  from  where  ?  Are  they  hardy 
enough  to  make  good  winter  layers  in  our  cli- 
mate ?  If  of  pure  blood,  are  they  always  white, 
and  do  they  have  a  large  falling  comb,  like  the 
Black  Spanish? 

What  is  the  average  size,  and  do  they  never 
want  to  set  ?  Are  they  better  layers  than  com- 
mon hens  ?  Are  their  eggs  of  good  size  ?  As  I 
have  been  told, — do  the  pullets  commence  to  lay 
at  an  early  age  ?  Are  any  for  sale  in  this  vicini- 
ty, and  at  what  price  P  If  not,  can  egcs  proba- 
bly be  had  in  the  spring  for  setting,  and  at  what 
price  ?  H. 

BaHmouthy  Dec,,  1860. 

Remarks.— Mr.  R.  G.  Anthony,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, this  State,  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  for 
March,  1860,  says  he  has  kept  the  Leghorn  fowls 
pure,  and  finds  them  **all  he  could  wish."  Their 
eggs  are  large,  they  are  constant  layers  and  rarely 
wish  toset  Mr.  L.  R.  Hewins,  of  Foxboro',  in 
the  same  vol.,  page  166,  says  ''the  Leghorns  have 
done  the  best  with  him  of  any  fowls  he  has  ever 
kept."  He  also  states  in  the  July  number,  page 
304,  that  in  size  and  habit  the  Leghorns  are  very 
much  like  the  Black  Spanish  fowls ;  they  lay 
younger  than  the  Spanish ;  their  legs  and  skin 
are  yellow,  with  white  feathers.  They  hatch  well, 
and  are  very  hardy.      

HOW  TO  BELIEVE  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

Put  one  arm  over  the  neck,  so  as  to  have  one 
hand  on  each  side,  find  the  substance  that  the  an- 
imal is  choked  with,  then  place  your  thumb  be- 
low it  on  each  side,  and  shove  it  gently  up  into 
the  mouth.  I  have  relieved  a  great  many  choked 
cattle  for  myself -and  neighbors,  and  never  found 
a  case  but  I  succeeded  in.    One  case  I  had  where 


the  animal  would  not  take  it  in  to  the  mouth 
when  it  was  shoved  up ;  in  that  case  we  put  a 
ring  in  to  the  mouth,  and  another  person  easily 
took  out  the  offending  substance,  while  I  held 
it  up  to  the  swallow.  Levi  Davenport. 

Coleraine,  Dee.  4,  1860. 

FOUL  of  the  foot  IN  CATTLE — COCKED  KNEES 
IN  HORSES. 

Can  you  or  any  of  vour  subscribers  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure  of  foul  of  the  foot  in  cattle  ? 

What  is  the  best  time  for  cutting  timber  for 
fence  posts  ? 

What  will  cure  cocked  knees  in  horses  ? 

Essex,  VL,  Dec,  1860. 

Remarks. — Foul  in  the  foot  is  generally  occa.- 
sioned,  we  think,  by  exposing  animals  to  wet  and 
cold  mud  or  manure,  in  cold  weather,  and  then 
tying  them  up  at  night  without  cleaning  and  dry- 
ing their  feet.  Persons  sometimes  use  a  pair  of 
oxen  for  several  days  in  succession,  in  getting  out 
manure,  and  keep  them  standing  for  most  of  the 
time  in  its  strong  juices,  while  they  may  be  nearly 
at  the  freezing  point,  and  then  put  them  up  with 
this  matter  congealed  to  their  feet.  The  ox,  as 
well  as  the  horse,  ought  to  be  cleaned  and  "dried 
off,"  when  taken  from  work,  before  he  is  put  up 
for  the  night.  To  secure  perfect  cleanliness  ia 
the  first  step  in  the  remedial  process,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol  forma 
an  excellent  wash.  Mr.  Charles  Robinson, 
of  Lexington,  communicated  to  us  a  remedy,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  as  follows : 

<*Oil  of  spike,  oleum  nardenien,  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  once  a  day  to  each  foot,  will  efiect  a  cure 
in  one  week.  The  claw  should  be  opened,  cleaned 
a  little,  and  the  oil  turned  in." 

**A  simple  cure  for  the  Foul  in  the  Foot  After 
cleaning  the  foot,  pour  in  a  few  drops  of  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  unless  in  verv  aggravated  cas- 
es, two  or  three  applications  will  be  sufficient  I 
have  always  used  it,  and  when  applied  in  season 
have  never  known  its  failing." 

We  know  of  no  cure  for  sprung  knees  in  horses. 

ONE    horse  threshing  ICACmNE, 

An  '<01d  Subscriber,"  from  Ellsworth,  Me.,  in- 
quires in  regard  to  one-horse  threshing  machines, 
rlease  allow  me  to  state  that  we,  (my  father  and 
myself,)  have  used  the  past  season,  for  threshing 
wheat,  one  of  A.  W.  uray's  single  horse  power, 
thresher  and  separator,  and  that  its  performance, 
in  every  respect,  was  satisfactory  to  us. 

We  think  this  machine  has  peculiar  merits, 
such  as  lightness,  portability,  small  amount  of 
friction,  thereby  greater  power,  &c.,  which  will 
not  be  overlooked  by  any  one  about  to  purchase 
machinery  of  this  kind. 

A  horse  weighing  950  pounds,  with  moderate 
elevation  of  the  power,  will  thresh  grain  or  saw 
cord-wood  with  expedition,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner. 

From  the  experience  of  one  season,  I  should 
advise  '"Subscriber"  to  purchase  one  of  these 
machines,  and  do  his    own  threshing,  sawing 
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"wood,  &c.,   in  preference  to  hiring  it  done  by 
hand  or  otherwise. 

They  are  manufactured  at  Middietown,  Yt.,  by 
A.  W.  Gray  &  Son,  who  will  deliirer  them,  to 
any  address,  at  their  depot.  Single  power,  thresh- 
er and  separator,  $125 ;  circular  saw,  24  inches, 
filed  and  set,  frame  and  balance  wheel,  $37. 

M.  A.  Thompson. 

8wamey,  N.  H.,  Dec.  1, 1860. 

FATTENING  OP  SWINE. 

^  I  have  looked  with  some  anxiety  for  the  expe- 
rience  of  our  farmers  in  fattening  swine,  since 
the  statement  that  dry  meal  would  make  more 
pork  than  it  would  fed  any  other  way.  If  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  fact,  it  will  save  pork  rais- 
ers some  labor.  I  have  practiced  scalding  all  my 
meal  and  then  |)utling  in  milk  or  slops  to  make 
it  so  thin  that  it  can  be  poured  from  the  pail 
readily.  I  hope  some  one  who  has  conveniences 
for  weighing  live  hogs  will  give  the  matter  a  fair 
trial  and  report  in  the  Farmer. 
Bozbury,  R,  Dec,  1860.      W.  A.  SmoNDS. 


jFbr  Me  New  Bngland  Parmer, 

ICBSSBS.  8M1B12  AND  BBBD  ON  THB 
POTATO   DISHASB. 

In  1846  Mr.  Smee,  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  F.  R.  S.,  published  a  small  book  upon  the 
potato  disease.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  work  thoroughly,  but  have  secured 
from  his  "Resume"  the  foflowing  conclusions : 

**(4.)  The  plant  is  subject  to  death  at  various 
parts,  or  a  sort  of  vegetable  gangrene. 

"(5.)  This  death,  in  the  form  presented  by  the 
present  disease,  is  influenced,  but  not  caused,  by 
light,  heat,  electricity,  moisture,  soils  and  ma- 
nure. 

"(6.)  It  is,  however,  caused  by  the  Aphis  vas- 
tator,  which  punctures  the  leaf,  sucks  the  sap,  and 
destroys  the  relation  between  the  leaf  and  the 
root,  thus  causing  the  leaf  or  some  other  part  of 
the  plant  to  become  gangrened,  or  in  other  words, 
to  die." 

Mr.  Smee  also  observes,  that  this  insect  at- 
tacks many  other  garden  vegetables,  and  that,  if 
not  destroyed,  it  may  cause  famine  in  some  dis- 
tricts, though  he  thinks  the  evil  fleeting,  as  the 
)^astator  will  probably  be  destroyed  by  other  in- 
sects. Every  remedy,  however,  should  be  em- 
ployed, not  only  against  the  insect  itself,  but  also 
to  mitigate  the  ir^uences. 

That  the  Aphis  vastator  attacks  other  vegeta- 
bles, I  think  in  this  country  farmers  have  made 
no  complaint  They  decay,  so  far  as  they  do  de- 
cay, from  the  usual  causes ;  and  the  wonder  is, 
why  the  potato  cannot  rot,  withoui  cause  from  an 
insect,  as  weU  as  other  vegetables. 

It  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Smee's  theory,  that  there 
are  six  powerful  influences  affecting  the  disease, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  ccnises ;  and 
they  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  seem  they 
might  overpower,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  his  in- 
sect. Besides,  Mr.  Wilson  Flagg  observes  in  the 
last  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Report,  (though 
I  did  not  myself  see  the  statement  in  Mr.  Smee's 
book,)  that  Mr.  8.  found  that  when  he  placed  the 
insects  that  infested  the  unsound  tubers  upon 


one  that  was  sound,  they  would  not  remain  upon 
it,  but  left  it.  Hence  the  reasonable  conclusion 
that  they  feed  only  upon  those  which  are  already 
decayed. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Smee's  work 
was  published  about  two  vears  after  the  disease 
appeared;  and  that  further  investigation  and 
more  extended  observation  may  not,  in  his  own 
opinion,  have  sustained  the  theory. 

But  I  pass  to  the  Hon.  Lyman  Reed,  of  Balti- 
more, who  seems  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Smee's 
theory — bating,  perhaps,  the  influences — Mr.  R. 
being,  as  I  should  judge,  a  pure,  unadulterated; 
insectorian.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  him  ;  for  if 
he  has  spent  time  and  money  in  the  investigation 
of  the  potato  disease,  he  should  be  honored , 
though  the  public  may  be  disappointed  in  his  de- 
velopments. To  sustain  his  theory — or  to  "estab- 
lish these  facts,"  as  he  says,  namely,  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  his  theory— he 
has  certificates  of  seventeen  members  of  Congress. 
Now,  Mr.  Reed  thinks  that  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  opinion  of  these  seventeen  gentlemen  I 
They  have  seen  the  insects,  and  they  believe  they 
destroy  the  potato.  But  Mr.  Pourtales  and  Mr. 
Flint,  who  saw  these  same  insects  through  the 
microscope,  do  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
They  prooably  and  very  sensibly  believe,  that  in 
abstruse,  scientific  investigation,  it  takes  more 
than  seventeen  men,  (M.  C.  s  though  they  may  be,) 
to  establish  a  fact,  particularly  against  the  gener- 
al belief.  And  perhaps  there  has  been  no  Uieory 
advanced  relating  to  this  disease,  which  may  not 
easily  procure  seventeen  intelligent  gentlemen  to 
certify  that  that  is  the  true  cause.  Of  course, 
that  of  the  atmospheric  theory  could  procure  a 
legion,  and  probably  Mr.  Pourtales  and  Mr. 
Flint  would  be  among  the  number,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Reed's  readiness  to  place  them  in  defence 
of  his  "facts !"  Yet  all  the  theories  cannot  be  true. 

These  members  of  Congress  say  in  their  cer- 
tificate, "We  feel  convincwi  that  a  new  and  im- 
portant discovery  has  been  made."  Of  what  P 
That  insects  are  on  the  tubers.  No  one  can  dis- 
pute the  test.  By  whom  P  Not  certainly  by  Mr. 
Reed,  for  Mr.  Smee  claims  priority.  But  they 
say,  "»o  far  as  we  4ian  judge,**  &c.,  where  these 
insects  have  operated,  the  tuber  "prematurely  de- 
cays." Here  the  public,  till  more  fully  convinced, 
will  join  issue. 

During  the  past  season,  some  of  my  potatoes 
grown  on  new  land,  were  found  to  be  greatly  eat- 
en by  the  common  white  black-headed  grub  of  the 
gardens.  But  they  were  not  diseased,  and  have 
not  since  rotted  on  that  account,  though  some  of 
my  potatoes  have  exhibited  dry  rot  in  the  cellar. 
It  would  seem  by  this  fact,  that  simply  gnawing 
or  puncturing  a  tuber  does  not  predispose  to 
disease  any  more  than  cutting  with  the  hoe ;  and 
hence,  that  if  the  Aphis  destroys  it,  it  must  be 
from  the  effusion  of  poison,  as  Mr.  Reed  claims. 
Yet  I  think  the  economy  of  this  law  a  little  re- 
markable, as  I  observed  in  a  communication  two 
years  ago,  and  to  which  Mr.  Goldsbury  has  al- 
luded. By  the  way,  is  it  demonstrated  that  no 
tubers  rot  except  those  which  have  been  gan- 
grened by  the  Aphis  P  If  so,  then  he  is  a  very 
ancient  enemy,  and  only  suddenly  re-inforced 
himself  in  1843.  Do  the  variable  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  moisture,  warmth,  manure,  or  soil, 
generate  or  assist  in  generating  this  insect  P 
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The  microscope  is  a  woaderful  instrument ;  but 
while  it  reveals  many  important  facts,  it  also  pre- 
sents those  wfaith  are  unimportant  and  trifling. 
It  creates  mountains  out  of  very  small  mole-hills, 
makes  monsters  of  mites,  (myriads  of  which  could 
not  dust  the  surface  of  a  diamond,)  and  frightens 
the  epicure  with  thousands  of  sea-serpents  in  his 
oyster-water !  Human  beings  may  have  well  been 
denied  by  nature  this  infinitesimal  vision. 

«Say,  why's  not  man  a  microecople  eye  ? 
For  this  plain  reason,  nun  Is  not  a  fly." 

But  waiving  all  this,  the  practical  question  is, 
have  we  a  remedy  for  the  potato  disease  P  ^  Mr. 
Reed  says  he  has,  and  it  is  patented,  and  rights 
to  use  it  are  for  sale.  Yet  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress were  not  convinced  of  this,  for  they  cau- 
tiously say,  "and  if,  as  Mr.  Reed  asserts,  he  has 
found  an  infallible  remedy,"  &c.  But  tbtey  were 
only  judging  of  the  presence  and  effects  of  in- 
sects, for  which  no  patent  could  be  expected.  The 
patent  was  granted  for  the  remedy,  and  Mr.  Reed 
says  it  is  successful  with  him.  But  why  is  it  that 
cultivators  know  so  little  about  this  preventive  ? 
Why  is  it  that  nobody  but  the  patentee  can  with 
certainty  raise  sound  potatoes  ?  Have  not  far- 
mers faith  enough  to  purchase  the  remedy,  or  do 
they  have  the  remedy  and  disease  both  P  If  I  were 
Mr.  Reed,  I  would  not  discuss  the  cause,  even 
with  an  angel ;  but  I  would  show  skeptical  human 
beings  that  I  could  give  them  sound  potatoes,  and 
would  prove  that  my  patent  right  was  really  what 
I  claimed  for  it,  even  if  I  supplied  a  hundred 
farmers  gratuitously.  In  New  England  we  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  how  many  years  longer  will 
Mr.  Reed  reiterate  that  he  holds  the  one  thing 
needful  for  successful  potato  culture  P  Even  the 
ffentleman's  '^immediate  neighbors  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,'*  to  whom  he  appealed  nine  years  ago  for 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedy,  are  not,  as  I 
nave  heard,  eminently  conspicuous  above  others 
for  their  sound  potatoes !  Further  proof  of  the 
remedy  is  what  is  due  to  the  patentee  and  to  the 
public ;  and  when  he  (or  any  one  else  with  his 
remedy,)  can  grow  a  field  of  sound  Chenango  po- 
tatoes, and  give  evidence  of  it,  year  after  year, 
letting  them  remain  in  the  hill  from  May  till  the 
first  of  October,  he  will  have  gone  far  to  show  to 
the  world  that  his  theory  is  based  upon  facts. 

West  Medford,  Dec,  1860.  D.  w.  L. 


INGBJEnTITY  OF  THB«SP£DBB. 

Let  me  put  a  spider  in  a  lady's  hand.  She  is 
aghast  She  shrieks.  The  nasty,  ugly  thing. 
Madam,  the  spider  is  perhaps  shocked  at  your 
Brussels  lace,  and  although  you  may  be  the  most 
exquisite  painter  living,  the  spider  has  a  right  to 
laugh  at  your  coarse  daubs  as  she  runs  over  them. 
Just  show  me  your  crochet-work  when  you  shriek 
at  her.  "Have  you  spent  half  your  days,"  the 
spider,  if  she  be  spiteful,  may  remark :  "Have 
you  spent  half  your  days  upon  this  clumsy  anti- 
massar  and  ottoman  cover  P  If  I  were  big  enough 
I  might  with  reason  drop  you,  and  ciy  out  at  you. 
Let  me  spend  a  day  with  you  and  bring  my  work. 
I  have  four  little  bags  of  thread — such  little  bags ! 
In  every  bag  there  are  about  4,000  holes — such 
little  holes !  Out  of  each  hole  a  thread  runs,  and 
all  the  threads  I  spin  together  as  they  run ;  and 
then  they  make  but  one  thread  of  the  web  I  weave. 


I  have  a  member  of  my  family  who  is  no  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  sand." 

Imagine  what  a  slender  web  she  makes,  and  of 
that,  too,  each  thread  is  made  of  4,000  or  6,000 
threads  that  have  passed  out  of  her  four  bags 
through  4,000  or  6,000  little  holes.  Would  you 
drop  her,  too,  crying  out  about  your  delicacy  r  A 

Sretty  thing  for  you  to  plume  yourselves  on  your 
elicacy,  and  scream  at  us. 


For  ike  Nev  England  Parmer, 
BNBMEESS  OF  FABMBB8. 

In  the  town  from  which  I  write,  the  people  are 
mostly  farmers.  My  first  impression,  upon  my 
first  visit  to  the  town,  was  one  of  surprise  that  ao 
valuable  land  should  be  estimated  of  so  little 
value,  and  that  there  should  be  so  many  poor 
among  the  people.  I  began  to  inquire,  What  are 
the  causes  of  tnis  lack  of  prosperity  P  What  are 
the  great  enemies  of  the  iarmer  P 

My  first  inquiry  was  relative  to  the  healthftil- 
ness  of  the  locality.  This  resulted  in  a  full  con- 
viction that  the  locality  was  decidedly  favorable 
to  health  and  longevity. 

Is  there  any  absence  of  market-privileges  P 
There  are  few  towns  in  New  England  very  much 
more  accommodated  in  this  respect.  It  is  near 
cities  and  large  villages,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  railroad  running  from  Portland  to  Bos- 
ton.   That  is  sufficient  market  accommodation. 

What  have  the  habits  of  the  community  to  an- 
swer for  in  the  account  P  The  better  portion  of 
the  people  are  industrious,  economical  and  order- 
ly. There  are  many  men  who  habitually  and 
practically  despise  the  legal  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Here  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  outlets  which  drain  away  wealth,  and 
make  men  poor,  and  the  manure-heaps  scarce. 
Drunkenness  is  a  deadly  enemy  to  farmers  and  to 
farms.  The  cost  and  loss  consequent  upon  the 
habit  of  drinking  is  not  less  than  some  dollars 
each  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
community.  And  where  is  the  community  com- 
pensated for  all  thisp  Echo  answers,  where  P 
Keither  bloated  faces  nor  sunken  eyes  are  indi- 
cations of  agricultural  efficiency.  Then,  again, 
another  ^reat  enemy  to  New  England  farms  and 
farmers  is  tobacco.  Bite  it,  or  burn  it,  or  blow 
it,  it  will  never  pay  the  cost.  Many  a  man  eats 
enough  of  the  nasty  stuff,  yearly,  to  pay  the  cost 
of  bringing  up  a  boy,  or  well  towards  it.  Isn't 
that  economy  at  a  great  rate  P  Farmers  may  as 
well  afford  to  hunt  and  eat  bed-bugs,  as  they  can 
tobacco  plugs.  Dollars,  again,  lot  each  man, 
woman,  and  child,  is  spent  yearly  in  the  commu- 
nity for  plugs  and  polluted  mastication-mills. 
"Farming  won't  pay !"  See  what  rivers  of  rum 
have  drowned  those  poor  fellows  who  fell  into 
the  current ;  and  what  Senecas  of  spittle  have  is- 
sued from  mouths  that  a  whole  month's  winter- 
airing  could  not  make  sweet  of  smelling !  To- 
bacco is  a^  great  enemy  of  the  farmer,  especially 
where  a  hired  man  goes  on  to  the  hay-mow  with 
a  lighted  pipe !  or  when  the  match  that  lighted  a 
cigar  is  thrown  all  a-blaze  into  the  straw.  It  is 
a  wonderful  age  of  improvement ! 

"There's  many  a  mill*'  to  grind  up  farmers,  as 
well  as  to  grind  their  grain,  but  none  of  the  men 
have  any  need  to  hop  into  the  hopper.    It  seems 
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to  me  that  God  made  farmers  to  be  the  ruling 
class  in  sobriety.  Extravagance  in  dressing  or 
dashing  is  enough  out  of  place  anywhere.  But 
the  lords  of  the  soil  must  be  a  sober  nobility ; 
living  at  the  tip-top  of  all  moral ^  religious  or  so* 
dal  interests,  and  exempt  from  all  habits  of  dis- 
sipation and  fashionable  extravagance,  if  they 
would  realize  their  greatness.  A  fashionable  fop, 
compared  with  a  true  young  farmer,  is  about  like 
a  pauper  compared  to  a  king. 

With  a  little  attention,  and  proper  dressing  on 
the  land,  I  have  raised  some  ruta  bagas  the  past 
season,  weighing  14  lbs.  apiece,  on  soil  which 
has  been  scoffed  at  as  worthless  for  an  age.  They 
were  not  sowed  until  about  the  twentieth  of  June. 

Pardon  the  pinches  on  profligate  practices. 

Lee,  N.  E,,  1860.  Comings. 


Fbr  the  New  Bngiand  Fanner, 
THE  BirvnCW  OF  THB  BBASOST. 

Mr.  Editor  : — From  the  records  of  the  past, 
we  may  gather  much  that  is  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, regarding  the  period  of  time  on  which 
the  farmer  depends  for  his  success  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  farm.  By  comparing  this  season  with 
former  seasons,  we  may  see  the  cause  of  success 
or  failure  in  many  of  our  crops.  The  great  drought 
of  1859  continued  till  August,  1860,  affecting  the 
^ops  of  the  past  season  in  a  very  serious  man- 
ner in  this  region,  but  much  more  so  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  at  no  great  dis- 
tance on  either  side  we  have  accounts  of  plentiful 
crops. 

April  had  a  mean  temperature  of  41.18  deg., 
which  is  not  far  from  the  mean  temperature  of 
past  years.  The  amount  of  rain  was  0.87  inches 
— the  smallest  amount  for  many  years.  It  fell 
during  seven  days,  and  the  greatest  amount  in 
any  one  day  was  0.36.  Grass  commenced  grow- 
ing about  the  6th,  and  made  but  little  progress 
during  the  season.  The  amount  of  cloudiness 
was  48  per  cent. 

May  nad  a  mean  temperature  of  68.70  deg., 
and  was  the  warmest  May  for  the  past  eight  years, 
with  the  exception  of  1859.  The  amount  of  rain 
was  1.23  inches,  being  the  smallest  amount  for 
many  years.  Such  extreme  dry  weather  injured 
the  crops  materially.  The  amount  of  cloudiness 
was  about  54  per  cent.  The  first  thunder  storm 
took  place  on  the  7th  day — ^the  same  day  on  which 
the  first  thunder  storm  occurred  last  year.  The 
mercury  stood  at  90  deg.,  at  2,  P.  M.,  and  was 
the  same  last  year  at  the  same  hour.  The  last 
frost  of  spring  took  place  on  thft  morning  of  the 
2l8t  day. 

June  had  a  mean  temperature  of  65.10  deg., 
which  is  about  the  mean  temperature  for  several 
years  past.  The  amount  of  rain  was  2.54  inches 
^-much  below  the  usual  quantity.  The  amount 
of  cloudiness  was  about  51  per  cent  Rain  fell 
on  12  days,  and  the  largest  amount  on  any  one 
day  was  0.71  inches. 

July  had  a  mean  temperature  of  66.26  deg., 
which  is  about  three  deg.  colder  than  the  mean, 
and  is  the  coldest  July  of  the  past  eight  years. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  4.27  inches-— enough  for 
all  practical  purposes  were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
dry  weather  previous.  But  the  ground  was  not 
saturated,  ana  was  still  rather  too  dry  for  vege- 


tation. Rain  fell  on  15  days,  and  the  greatest 
amount  in  any  one  day  was  1.01  inches.  The 
amount  of  cloudiness  was  about  53  per  cent 

August  had  a  mean  temperature  of  67.66  deg., 
which  is  1.66  above  the  mean,  and  was  the  warm- 
est August  with  the  exception  of  1850  for  the  past 
eight  years.  The  amount  of  rain  was  7.30  inch- 
es— the  largest  amount  since  1856.  Rnin  fell  on 
13  days,  and  the  largest  amount  on  any  one  day 
was  2.07  inches.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  was 
about  51  per  cent. 

September  had  a  mean  temperature  of  56.59 
deg.,  which  is  1.62  below  the  mean,  and  is  the 
coldest  September  in  the  past  eight  years  with 
the  exception  of  1859.  The  amount  of  rain  was 
3.52  inches,  being  about  the  usual  quantity.  Rain 
fell  on  13  days,  and  the  largest  amount  on  any 
one  day  was  1.37  inches.  The  amount  of  cloud- 
iness was  about  50  per  cent.  The  first  light  frost 
was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  day,  and  the 
first  hard  frost  sufficient  to  destroy  vegetation 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 

The  whole  amount  of  rain  during  the  year  up 
to  Sept  30th,  was  23.32  inches,  and  the  whole 
amount  from  April  1st  to  Sept.  30th,  was  19.23 
inches.  4.64  incnes  fell  in  the  first  three  months, 
or  an  average  of  1.54  inches  per  month,  and  14.59 
in  the  last  three  months,  or  an  average  of  6.41 
per  month.  This  shows  a  great  drought  In  the 
first  part  of  the  season,  when  crops  needed  rain, 
and  rain  enough  during  the  ripening  of  crops. 
Summer  period  free  from  frost  103  days.  Time 
free  from  frost  sufficient  to  destroy  vegetation 
128  days.  There  has  been  a  large  proportion  of 
south-east  wind  during  the  summer,  but  no 
heavy  gales,  and  no  severe  storms  of  any  kind. 

Since  September,  the  weather  has  been  more 
favorable.  Rain  has  fallen  in  abundance.  The 
earth  is  saturated  with  water,  and  the  prospect 
for  crops  next  season  is  good.  The  temperature 
of  October  was  46.65  deg.,  being  about  the  mean. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  1.92  inches,  and  of  snow 
one  inch,  being  somewhat  less  than  usual. 

November  had  a  temperature  of  38.92  deg., 
which  is  3.31  above  the  mean,  and  is  the  warmest 
November  for  many  years.  ITie  amount  of  rain 
was  4.62  inches,  and  of  snow  2.75  inches.  There 
was  but  little  foddering  done  in  November. 

December  up  to  the  present  date  has  been 
rather  cold,  but  not  very  unpleasant  The  mer- 
cury passed  below  «ero  for  the  first  time  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  14th,  eight  deg.,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15tb  it  stood  10  below,  which  is  very 
unusual  so  early  in  the  season.  At  this  time  the 
sleighing  is  tolerable,  with  a  small  amount  of 
snow — some  four  inches.  D.  Buckland, 

Brandon,  Vt,,  Dec.  17,  1860. 


Sleeping  and  Eating.— Hall's  Journal  of 
Health  says :  "For  persons  who  eat  three  times  a 
day,  it  is  ample  ana  sufficient  to  make  the  last 
meal  of  cold  bread  and  butter,  and  a  cup  of  warm 
drink.  No  one  can  starve  on  it,  while  a  perse- 
verance in  the  habit  soon  begets  a  vigorous  appe« 
tite  for  breakfast,  so  promising  of  a  day  of  com- 
fort" 

All  innovation  upon  established  customs  ia 
invariably  and  sturaily  resisted,  and  men  are 
known  to  fight  for  their  prejudices  who  would 
never  fight  for  their  country. 
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Pw  the  New  England  Farmer, 

OUB  GBAJCTDMOTHEBS  vs.   MODEBN 
liADISS. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  thought  my  article  in  the 
Farmer  of  the  6th  of  October  was  made  sufficient- 
ly plain  to  be  understood  by  any  one,  even  that 
intelligent  **Old Bach"  who  opened  the  first  bat- 
tery upon  the  weak  fortress  of  an  "Old  Spinster." 
I  find,  however,  that  not  only  the  "Old  Bach/' 
but  "Polly"  and  "Anna"  have'  been  pleased  to 
misconstrue  a  portion  of  said  article.  I  can  not 
see  why  the  articles  of  "Polly"  and  "Anna"  do 
not  conflict  more  with  each  other  than  with  mine. 
It  seems  that  the  most  offensive  part  of  my  arti- 
cle was  the  sentence  in  which  I  mentioned  tha 
fact,  that  our  grandmothers  were  educated  as  far- 
mers' wives  should  be  educated,  not  to  play  on  a 
piano,  or  make  pictures,  (I  might  have  said  ex- 
clusive of  everything  else,)  but  to  spin  and  weave, 
&c,  I  did  not  wish  to  insinuate,  by  any  means, 
that  our  grandmothers  were  an  uncivilized  set  of 
human  beings,  mere  slaves,  and  nothing  else,  but 
I  did  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  afraid  of 
work,  and  were  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
management  of  their  household  affairs  with  "Bid- 
dy" in  the  kitchen,  while  they  were  squandering 
away  their  own  time  over  a  piano,  or  some  frivo- 
lous picture. 

They  were  willing  to  take  their  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  each  day,  and  bear  them  cheerfully,  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  when  their  husbands  came  in 
at  night,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended, 
they  were  met  by  wives  whose  countenances  wore 
a  pleasant  aspect,  and  who  were  ever  ready  to 
speak  a  pleasant  and  an  encouraging  word ;  they 
were  capable,  too,  of  giving  their  children  gooi 
instruction,  because  they  read  the  Scriptures 
more  than  novels.  Our  grandmothers  could  and 
did  read  their  Bibles,  and  write  a  very  good  hand, 
too ;  and  boys  who  were  reared  and  trained  by 
them,  seldom  contracted  vicious  habits.  How  is 
it  with  boys  raised  by  some  of  our  modem  ladies  P 
Too  often  the  reverse,  and  for  the  reason  that 
they  too  often  leave  the  training  of  their  children 
with  some  foreign  "Bridget,"  while  they  are  do- 
ing something  else. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  me  to  say  that 
all  farmers'  wives  indulge  in  such  a  course.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  But  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  are  ever  finding  fault  with  their  liege 
lords,  and  those  who  say  the  most  about  hard- 
ships borne  by  our  farmer's  wives,  are  those  who 
are  indulged  as  above,  and  know  as  much  about 
hard  work  in  the  kitchen,  as  Biddy  does  about 
the  piano  in  the  parlor.  The  ideas  that  I  wish  to 
convey  in  my  former  article,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent, are  as  follows : 

First,  that  our  grandmothers  did  not  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  modem  inventions,  consequently 
their  tasks  were  much  more  arduous  to  perform ; 
secondly,  that  they  performed  those  tasKs  much 
more  cheerfully  than  many  of  the  farmers'  wives 
do  theirs  at  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 
they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  modern  improve- 
ments ;  thirdly,  they  were  of  sound  minds,  as  a 
general  thing,  and  although  their  chance  for  an 
education  was  very  limited,  they  made  greater 
improvements  than  many  modern  ladies  do  with 
all  their  modern  chances  for  an  education  ;  fourth- 
ly, they  were  better  wives,  and  better  mothers. 


and  better  prepared  to  irnin  up  a  family  of  chil- 
dren than  many  of  the  whtmsicai  things  of  the 
present  d^iy ;  and  h»t,  but  not  least,  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  publUhing  their  clmncstic 
jjfrieyances  in  the  newspapers,  for  the  purjjose  of 
making  n  ^iisiday  of  lalt'iitB,  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact  J  because  one  of  them  is  the  motht  r  of  !he 
"Old  Spi.nstee.'* 
Claremont,  h\  K,  Dec.,  1860* 


THE  AlB  PRBBSUEB  CHUlUf . 
Among  the  improvements  which  an  advanced 
civilization  bring*  to  light  every  day,  and  which 
go  to  hies  8  mankind  by  exalting  is  till  higher  that 
civilization,  the  farmer  may  enjoy  his  full  share, 
lie  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  avail  himself  of  many 
of  them,  but  is  gradually  bring iog  ihem  to  his 
'did,  as  custom  or  prejudice  yields  before  the  pal- 
pable evidences  which  they  afford  of  increating 
bis  profitfl. 


Much  more  has  hr^n  done  to  aid  the  farmer  in 
the  field,  than  to  aid  his  wife  in  the  duiry  room, 
or  kitchen,  though  she  fully  appreciates  the  wash- 
ing machine,  cooking  stove,  and  other  culinary 
and  domestic  improveraentm.  Here  is  one,  figured 
above,  having  a  more  immediate  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  farm,  and  one  which  we  re* 
^ard  as  substantial  and  vahmblo.  We  have  now 
had  it  in  use  eome  time,  making  with  it  abotit 
seventy-five  pounds  of  butter  per  month. 

The  first  thing  which  we  found  in  this  churn  to 
recommend  it,  was  the  neat  and  substantial  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made* 

The  second,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  wrought. 

The  third  was  the  appearance  of  the  butter  up- 
on opening  the  churn;  it  was  lyitsg  in  one  entire 
masii,  and  having  the  right  temperature  to  secure 
its  being  worked  over  with  ense  and  facility- 
This  is  an  essential  advanta^^e,  as  m  other  churns 
it  often  comes  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  work 
it  at  all.  In  the  Air  Pressure  Churn  it  has  inva- 
riably come  in  a  perfect  condition  to  be  easily 
and  effectually  worked  and  made  into  balls,  or 
packed  down  in  tubs. 
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The  fourth  was  the  blue  acd  thin  appearance 
of  the  butter-milk,  thereby  indicating  that  nearly 
all  the  buttery  matter  had  been  extracted  from 
the  cream.  We  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  but 
this  churn  will  bring  more  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  pf  cream  than  any  other  we  have  used. 

The  fifth  recommendation,  is  the  perfect  ease 
with  which  the  churn  can  be  cleaned.  It  is  formed 
like  a  keg,  with  one  head  out,  having  no  holes, 
crevices,  cranks  or  dashers  in  the  way.  The  in- 
side of  the  keg,  or  chum,  is  nearly  as  smooth  as 
glass,  so  that  with  anything  like  a  careful  wash- 
ing, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  cream  or  butter- 
milk to  remain  attached  to  it.  These  two  points 
— ^the  fourth  and  fifth — ^we  suppose,  are  gained  by 
the  compression  of  air  into  the  chum,  but  whether 
by  an  increase  of  temperature,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  oxygen,  or  by  more  effectually  breaking 
the  globules  which  contain  the  particles  of  cream, 
we  are  not  able  to  say. 

The  inventor  of  this  churn,  is  Dr.  R.  P.  Wil- 
son, of  New  York.  He  called  our  attention  to  it, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  churned  with  it  while 
we  were  present  at  three  or  four  different  times 
— ^but  we  saw  nothing  in  those  exhibitions  that 
seemed  to  entitle  it  to  merits  not  possessed  by 
some  other  churns.  Under  this  impression,  we 
declined  to  receive,  and  test  it  at  that  time, — but 
after  seeing  the  testimony  of  others  in  relation 
to  it,  and  recalling  an  old  maxim,  to  ''prove  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,'*  we 
put  it  in  operation,  and  have  given  the  results 
above. 

Since  having  made  trial  of  it,  we  have  con- 
versed with  Allen  Putnam,  Esq.,  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  was  Editor  of  the  N,  E,  Farmer^  and 
who  states  that  he  became  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  its  superior  merits,  that  he  has  been  willing  to 
risk  his  means  and  reputation  in  placing  it  before 
the  public,  and  in  calling  their  Attention  to  its  su- 
perior advantages. 

We  do  not  recommend  an  immediate  and  in- 
discriminate abandonment  of  all  other  churns  for 
this — and  this  is  our  rule  with  regard  to  all  la^r- 
saving  machines  not  fully  tested — but  that  those 
needing  a  churn  may  try  this,  or  that  those  large- 
ly engaged  in  butter-making  shall  ascertain  its 
merits,  even  though  they  have  other  good  churns 
in  use. 


Address  at  the  Sagadahoc  (Maine)  Fair. 
— This  address,  published  in  the  Brunswick  Tele- 
graphy was  delivered  before  the  association,  at 
Topsham,  Oct.  10,  1860,  byN.  T.  True,  M.  D., 
and  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time.  To  most  of  our  readers,  the  initials, 
"N.  T.  T.,"  are  probably  more  familiar  than  the 
Dr.'s  name  in  full.  We  have  marked  for  future 
publication  one  or  two  of  the  common  sense  sug- 


gestions which  make  up  this  address.  The  doc- 
tor, who  is  also  editor  of  the  Bethel,  Me.,  Cou- 
rieTf  is  evidently  a  man  of  no  small  observation. 
"I  have  yet  to  see,"  he  says,  "the  man  in  Maine 
who  has  enjoyed  fair  health,  who  has  had  a  fair 
chance  to  make  a  farm,  and  who  has  exhibit- 
ed a  tolerable  share  of  prudence  in  his  affairs, 
that  has  not  acquired  a  competency,  with  which 
to  pass  the  mellow  autumn  of  life  in  comparative 
comfort,  surrounded  by  all  the  endearments  of  a 
quiet  home." 

COmnSBTING   BONES  INTO    BUFBB- 
PHOSPHATES. 

If  you  have  not  a  bone-mill,  you  must  break 
the  bones  with  sledge  hammers,  and  after  with 
smaller  ones,  to  reduce  the  bones  to  as  small  a 
size  as  possible ;  provide  tubs  or  a  brick  tank  of 
sufficient  capacity,  put  in  the  bones,  saturate  them 
with  hot  water — pour  in  as  much  as  they  will  ab- 
sorb, but  no  more.  Pour  in  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
Proportion  of  56  lbs.  of  the  acid  to  112  lbs.  of 
ry  bones,  stir  the  mass  frequently,  and  in  about 
a  week  it  will  be  fit  for  use ;  first  absorbing  the 
mass  to  a  sufEcientlv  dry  state  for  distribution, 
by  mixing  with  it  rich  dry  earth,  bog  mould,  ash- 
es or  peat  charcoal  in  sufficient  quantity.  As  the) 
dissolved  bones  lose  by  evaporation,  it  would  be* 
better  to  put  off  the  process  of  dissolving  untib 
February,  or  March  next ;  it  will  then  be  per- 
fectly disintegrated  or  decomposed  in  time  for. 
use.  If  tanks  or  tubs  are  not  convenient,  thfr 
process  may  be  effected  by  saturating  the  bones* 
on  a  dry  floor  under  cover,  and  mixing  them  up-- 
with  the  acid,  as  mortar  is  tempered,  and  imme- 
diately covering  up  the  heap  with  the  drying  ma- 
terials, and  leaving  to  digest  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  it  is  turned  over  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  drying  materials. — Irith  Farmer's  Gazette. 


SWEENET  IN  HORSES. 

Will  you  tell  what  you  believe  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  curing  the  sweeney  in  horses,  as  it  is 
very  troublesome  to  cure  when  it  once  gets  fairly 
seated,  and  is  very  painful  to  the  horses  P      A. 

Answer. — The  sweeney  is  a  shrinking  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder,  usually  cause§  by  a  sud- 
den strain  in  drawing,  or  by  aliffhting  hard  upon 
the  fore  feet  after  a  jump.  We  have  had  consid- 
erable personal  experience  with  this  difficulty  in 
horses.  If  taken  fresh,  it  is  best  to  bleed  the  horse 
in  the  leg  from  the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the 
arm,  called  the  plate  vein,  which  will  allay  the  in- 
flammation *,  but  for  an  old  case,  this  is  nearly  use> 
loss.  Also  physic  the  horse,  and  apply  fomenta- 
tions upon  the  shoulder  blade,  and  the  inside  of 
the  arm.  In  all  cases,  take  off  the  shoes,  and 
give  the  animal  rest  in  a  pasture,  or  on  a  dirt  bot- 
tom in  a  lar^e  stall.  If  the  case  is  not  of  too  long 
standing,  it  is  well  to  rub  the  shoulders  with  pen- 
etrating oils,  like  oil  of  spike.  Our  practice  was 
to  rub  with  a  corn-cob,  and  hemp  crash  cloth. 
When  once  seated,  be  careful  of  over-driving  and 
cooling  off,  as  you  would  for  a  case  of  founder^ 
A  long  rest  in  the  pasture  is  the  best  remedy  we 
ever  tried. — Ohio  Cultivator. 
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For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer, 

HAY  JOSTD  BOOT  CROPS— THEIH  OOM- 
PABATTVB  VALUE. 

Hay  is  the  chief  article  of  food  for  stock  during 
the  winter  season ;  and,  generally  speaking,  if  a 
sufficiency  of  good  hay  is  properly  fed  to  stock, 
they  will  thrive  upon  it,  and  increase  in  weight 
and  value.  But  it  is  not  always,  nor  even  usually 
the  case,  that  farmers  have  a  sufficiency  of  the 
best  quality  of  hay  to  feed  to  their  stock,  with  no 
exceptions  in  the  way  of  coarse  fodder,  damaged 
hay,  straw,  etc. ;  and  in  case  the  latter  is  fed,  or 
when  the  usual  yield  of  hay  has  been  reduced  by 
reason  of  the  drought,  or  other  causes,  root  crops 
a£ford  a  valuable  auxiliary ,  whether  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  former,  or  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter.  Hence  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  knew 
the  comparative  value  of  potatoes,  carrots  and 
ruta  bagas,  that  farmers  may  be  able  to  substitute, 
in  part,  these  roots  for  hay. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice  of 
our  best  farmers  to  feed  out,  not  only  their  car- 
rots, turnips,  etc,  but  their  potatoes,  instead  of 
selling  them  from  the  farm  to  be  worked  into 
starch,  in  the  belief  that  the  good  of  their  farms 
demands  it,  and  that  their  purses  in  the  end  will 
not  be  the  losers  thereby ;  and  the  more  it  is 
practiced,  the  more  convinced  are  they  of  the 
economy  and  profit  of  such  a  course  of  feeding. 
Not  only  is  the  profit  derived  from  the  roots,  as 
such,  but  the  relative  value  of  the  hay,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  roots,  is  increased  when  fed  together. 
And  it  becomes  an  object,  the  present  season  es- 
pecially, for  such  farmers  as  have  been  deprived 
of  their  usual  amount  of  fodder  by  the  drought,  to 
make  the  best  of  all  such  means  to  keep  and  im- 
prove their  stock  until  the  return  of  grass. 

The  following  table,  gathered  from  reliable 
sources,  shows  the  value  of  potatoes,  carrots  and 
ruta  bagas,  the  roots  usually  grown  for  stock, 
compared  with  that  of  good  hay, 

200  lbs.  of  potfttoea  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay. 
276  "    *»carroU  **  "  " 

800  **    "  ruu  bagag     "  *<  «« 

Again :  by  allowing  60  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
of  the  above  roots,  we  have  the  following : 

07  bashela  of  potatoes  are  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay. 
02      "       «♦  carrots  "  «»  " 

100      **«     "rutabagas     <•  ««  « 

Bv  this  estimate,  with  the  usual  yield  per  acre, 
it  will  be  wen  that  root  culture  pays ;  a  fact  of 
which  many  a  farmer  and  stock-grower  has  been 
convinced  by  practical  demonstration. 

Lyndon^  VI.,  Dec,  1860.     I.  W.  Sanborn. 


Experiment  with  Salt. — ^E.  Roberts  com- 
municates to  the  Philadelphia  Farmer  and  Oar- 
'dener  the  results  of  an  experiment  tried  a  year  ago. 
When  a  field  of  an  acre  of  turnips  were  putting 
out  the  third  leaf  something  like  one  bushel  of 
salt  was  applied  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  field. 
A  very  severe  drought  succeeded,  parching  up 
everything.  The  turnips  did  not  appear  to  ad- 
vance a  bit  in  their  growth,  except  on  the  portion 
to  which  the  salt  had  been  applied.  Here  they 
did  not  show  the  drooping  condition  so  manifest 
in  every  other  portion  of  the  field.    When  the 


leaves  of  the  unsalted  portion  were  dry  in  the 
morning,  the  salteat  part  appeared  moist,  as 
though  they  had  imbibed  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  result  was,  a  much  better  yield 
of  turnips  on  the  eighth  of  an  acre  than  on  the 
other  portion.  The  fly  did  not  attack  this  portion 
at  all,  though  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field 
suffered  severely. 


AUTUMN  IS  DEAD. 

DT  MRS.  H.  J.  UWIS. 

The  lilies  beneath  the  wave  are  sleeping, 
The  Tine  no  more  o'er  the  wall  is  creeping, 
The  withered  berries  the  turf  are  strewing, 
The  leaves  are  heaped  by  the  wild  wind*s  blowing. 
Autumn  is  dead. 

Where  the  reapers  trod  not  a  sheaf  is  gleaming, 
Where  the  asters  bloomed  not  a  flower  is  beaming, 
The  grass  is  gone  that  in  summer  even 
Was  sprinkled  with  liquid  gems  from  heaven. 
Autumn  is  dead. 

Grey  Is  the  sea  with  its  moan  and  dashing, 
Orey  are  the  clouds  with  no  sunlight  flashing, 
Wildly  the  sea-bird  shrieks  d*er  the  billow, 
Making  Its  foam  a  toy  and  a  pillow, 

Since  Autumn  Is  dead. 

Vow  come  the  winds  fkt)m  the  Norths  low  telling. 
Where  the  dread  winter  bides  in  his  dwelling, 
Ready  to  hush  the  soa  silver  ringing 
Of  streams  that  sadly  murmur  in  singing, 

Autumn  is  dead. 

SofUy  as  hush  of  the  pale  moon  siealeth 
A  chorus  of  voices  that  life  revealeth. 
An  insect's  ohirp,  or  a  wild  bird  calling,— 
A  break  In  a  silence  else  appalling, 

For  Autnmn  is  dead. 

Quick !  strew  his  grave  with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
That  gladdened  his  path  through  the  darkening  hours ! 
Quick  with  the  chant  and  requiem  holy  ! 
gee  you  not  that  he  lieth  lowly, 

Because  he  Is  dead  ? 


Dec.  1, 1860. 
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DOINQS  OF  THE  OATTUD  OOMMIS- 
8IONEB8. 

On  Thursday  week,  parts  of  the  two  boards  of 
the  Cattle  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth 
met  at  Mr.  Chenery's  farm  in  Belmont,  to  kin  the 
reo^ining  portion  of  the  27  head  purchased  some 
ti^  since  by  the  Cattle  Commissioners  of  Mr. 
Chenery.  On  the  25th  of  September  they  killed 
4,  on  tne  11th  of  October  they  killed  7,  on  the 
16th,  6,  and  on  the  13th  of  December,  4,  including 
one  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Board,  and  returned 
3  to  Mr.  Chenery  for  the  same  price  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  him.  Three  animals  still  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Medical  Board,  and  Mr.  Chenery 
has  now  13  head,  including  *<Beemster,''  one  of 
the  cows  obtained  by  the  last  importation,  which 
has  never  been  sick.  The  injunction  of  isolation 
still  remains  in  force  in  regard  to  the  remnant  of 
this  herd  that  numbered  near  70  head  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  Of  these  27  died  of  the  disease,  and 
23  have  been  killed  by  order  of  the  Commission. 
One  of  the  Commissioners  said  that  the  remain- 
ing 16  head  should  all  be  killed. 

Of  the  animals  killed  on  Thursday  week,  3  were 
pronounced  diseased  with  pleuro-pneumonia  by 
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the  Commissioners,  and  one  perfectly  well.  The 
cyst  or  encysted  matter  in  the  lung  of  one  of 
these  animals  was  aboat  the  size  of  of  a  common 
shell-bark  walnut,  the  matter  being  of  a  caseous 
appearance,  and  devoid  of  scent:  In  the  other, 
the  cysts  were  larger.  The  third  case  showed 
dark  specks,  whether  cysts  the  writer  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  observe,  as  the  animal  was  killed 
before  his  arrival.  The  fourth  had  as  clean  a  pair 
of  lungs  as  a  Jew  would  wish  to  see,  in  case  he 
desired  the  flesh  of  the  animal  for  meat. 

In  view  of  a  statement  made  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Ipswich  Farmers'  Club  in  England,  and 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ctdiivator^  that 
*'In  the  case  of  the  cows  which  died  previous  to 
calving,  (of  'lung  disease,*  or  pleuro-pneumonia) 
the  lungs  of  the  foetus  were  found  diseased ;  where 
the  cows  died  after  calving,  the  calves  died  in  a 
few  days  from  the  disease."  This  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  going  to  establish  Uie  heredi- 
tary character  of  the  disease,  called  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. — Boston  CultivcUor. 


1BZTBA0T8  ANJ}  BBFU318. 
HUNGARIAN  O&ASS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian 
grass?  What  soil  is  it  best  adapted  to— how 
much  seed  does  it  require  to  the  acre — where  can 
it  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  P 

How  would  it  do  to  turn  over  a  piece  of  green- 
sward in  the  spring,  a  light  soil,  which  is  filled 
with  witch  grass,  and  sow  it  with  this  grass  for 
fodder  P  Subsceiber. 

Baih,  N.  ff.,  Dec,  1860. 

Keharks. — A  good  Indian  com  soil  is  suita- 
ble for  the  Hungarian  grass.  Six  quarts  of  seed 
are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  It  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained at  the  seed  stores  for  from  $3,50  to  $5  a 
bushel. 

Try  the  experiment  with  the  greensward  by 
plowing  deep,  harrowing  until  it  is  fine  and  man- 
uring with  fine  compost — it  will  probably  do  well. 

CUTTINO  TIBiBER. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  cutting  timber  we 
have  the  folloVing  testimony  from  one  of  our  old- 
eat  subscribers : — 

Obed  Baker,  West  Dedham,  has  cut  timber  for 
seventy  years,  got  out  frames  for  houses,  &c. ;  cut 
pine  timber  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year — cut 
in  the  old  of  the  moon.  Has  also  cut  oak  for  ship 
timber  and  brought  in  some  for  the  Constitution — 
"Old  Ironsides."  Says,  peel  bark  last  of  May,  or 
first  of  June,  in  the  new  moon,  when  it  will  strip 
freely, — ^the  wood  of  such  trees  would  turn  black 
and  become  sap  rotten,  but  the  same  trees  if  cut 
in  the  old  moon  would  be  perfectly  sound.  Bush- 
es cut  in  the  old  of  the  moon*  December,  die, 
and  will  not  sprout.  He  has  red  cedar  posts  that 
have  stood  for  one  hundred  years,  and  are  still 
sound  in  the  ground.  His  experience  shows  that 
the  old  of  the  moon  is  the  time  for  cutting  timber 
to  preserve  it.    Posts  set  small  end  down  outlast 


those  set  the  other  way.  A  little  salt  put  in  helps 
to  preserve  them.  It  is  a  good  plan,  also,  to  char 
the  ends.  

HAY  FOR  A  HORSE— COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  HAY 
AND    GRAIN. 

Tou  know  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  editors 
can  answer  all  sorts  of  questions,  at  least,  I 
take  it  so  in  this  case,  for  you  have  told  me  once 
or  more  just  the  very  things  I  want  to  know  now, 
but  like  other  dull  scholars,  I  have  forgotten, 
and  I  can't  find  the  papers  now.  I  wish  to  know 
how  many  pounds  of  good  hay,  cut  up  and  mixed 
with  four  quarts  of  oats  ground,  (or  their  equiva- 
lent in  some  other  grain,)  is  necessary  per  day,  to 
keep  a  horse  well,  with  but  little  work ;  weight 
of  horse,  1 100  lbs.  Also,  as  the  price  of  hay  with 
us  is  high,  and  some  kinds  of  grain  are  not  very 
high,  I  think  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  hay,  &c.,  if 
re-published  in  the  weekly  Farmer,  would  be 
thankfully  read  by  many,  as  well  as  by 

Your  humble  servant,  J. 

Mclndoes  Falls,  VI.,  Dec,,  1860. 

Remarks. — It  is  impossible  to  say  with  exact- 
ness how  many  pounds  of  hay  are  required  for 
each  of  ten  horses,  mixed  with  four  quarts  of  oats. 
We  have  two  horses  standing  side  by  side,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  weight,  one  of  which  is  not  satis- 
fied with  much  less  than  fifty  per  cent  more  feed 
than  the  other,  both  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work.  You  will  find  a  difierence  something  like 
this  in  many  stables.  Is  it  not  so  with  men  and 
women.  Some  horses,  doing  but  little  work,  will 
thrive  well  on  ten  pounds  of  hay  and  four  quarts 
of  oats,  daily,  while  others  would  require  fifteen 
pounds,  or  more  of  hay,  beside  the  oats. 

Strict  regularity  in  feeding,  accurately  weigh- 
ing the  hay,  with  a  close  observation  of  the  horse 
in  regard  to  flesh,  spirits,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  hair,  will  soon  enable  you  to  judge  with  suf- 
ficient correctness  as  to  how  much  hay  he  needs. 

See  table  by  I.  W.  Sanborn,  in  another  col- 
umn,  on  the  comparative  values  of  hay  and  grain. 

how  can  meadow  land  be  improved  P 

I  wish  to  get  some  information  through  the 
Farmer  that  may  be  of  service  in  treating  meadow 
land.  A  tract  of  low  meadow  land  recently  came 
into  my  possession,  which,  it  is  said,  used  to  be 
productive,  but  now  moss  having  overrun  it  and 
choked  out  the  grass,  it  yields  but  moderately.  I 
suppose  it  will  not  do  to  plow  it,  as  it  is  over- 
flown most  all  winter,  if  not  quite  all  that  season, 
and  the  soil  would  probably  be  washed  away.  Can 
some  one  who  is  acquainted  with  such  land  sug-  - 
gest  some  plan  by  which  the  moss  may  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  meadow  brought  up  to  its  orig- 
inal productiveness  P  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — Overflowing  the  land  will  not  in- 
jure it,  provided  there  is  not  a  strong  current  of 
water  over  it  The  ditch,  plow  and  manure,  judi- 
ciously applied,  will  reclaim  any  soil,  however 
obstinate. 
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THS  BIHD8    OF  NISW  XUrGZiANI) — No.  0. 

8HBIKE8. 

0«ndral  Renarks  on  the  order  iNSKSSouft— The  Oreat  North- 
ern Shrike,  or  Batcher  Bird— American  Oray  Shrike. 

In  our  brief  notice  of  the  birds  of  New  Eng- 
land, we  now  arrive  at  the  second  order  of  the 
class  Aves  or  Birds,  the  Insessores,  or  Perching 
Birdst  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  interest- 
ing, the  birds  belonging  to  it  nearly  equalling  the 
numbers  of  all  the  other  orders  collectively ;  and 
amonff  such  a  multitude  we  may  well  look  for  a 
considerable  diversity  of  forms  and  modifications 
of  structure,  with  a  corresponding  difference  in 
habits  and  dispositions,  suited  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  different  tribes ;  yet  a  few  general  charac- 
teristics  prevail  throughout  the  order ;  and  though 
species  may  be  found  in  it  differing  widely  in 
structure  and  habits,  the  connection  between 
them  is  so  finely  graduated  bv  the  intervening 
forms  that  no  break  is  observed  in  the  great  nat- 
ural .chain,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  systematists  to  define  the  limits  of  their 
different  groups.  The  most  prominent  character- 
istic of  t£e  order  is  the  power  of  grasping  with 
the  feet,  or  perching,  as  the  name  of  the  order 
indicates,  wnich  is  possessed  by  all  its  members ; 
the  power  of  flight  is  also  possessed  by  all  in  a 
perfect  degree,  and  in  many  groups  is  highly  de- 
veloped ;  and  from  its  possessing  in  general  the 
greatest  united  perfections  of  the  properties  of  a 
bird,  it  has  been  taken  as  the  typical  order  of  the 
class.  Although  the  great  part  of  the  birds  of  this 
order  are  of  small  size,  yet  they  are  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  man,  by 
their  lively  presence,  animating  our  fields  and 
forests  witn  enlivening  song,  gaiety  of  colors  and 
sprightUness  of  action,  holding  in  check  the  myr- 
iads of  devastating  insects  that  would  otherwise 
desolate  our  fields  and  render  futile  our  labors. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  species  are  considered  nox- 
ious at  certain  seasons,  from  their  preying  some- 
what upon  our  fruits,  and  sprouting  or  immature 
grain,  out  these  annoyances  can  generally  be 
avoided,  by  proper  precautions,  the  same  birds 
making  ample  remuneration  at  other  seasons  for 
the  litUe  injury  they  may  do.  All  the  true  song 
birds  are  embraced  in  this  order. 

In  characterizing  the  Insessores,  Cuvier  ob- 
serves :  *<They  have  neither  the  violence  of  the 
Birds  of  Prey,  nor  the  fixed  regimen  of  the  Poul- 
try and  Water-fowl ;  insects,  fruit  and  grain  con- 
stitute their  chief  food,  which  consists  more  ex- 
clusively of  flrrain,  as  the  beak  is  stouter  and 
stronger,  and  of  insects,  as  it  is  more  slender. 
Those  in  which  it  is  strong  even  pursue  other 
Birds."  For  greater  convenience  naturalists  have 
divided  this  extensive  order  into  five  tribes,  or 
stib'Orders,  basing  their  division  upon  natural 
characteristics,  generally  upon  the  form  of  the 
bill.  The  first  sub-order  is  that  of  the  Dentiros- 
TRES  or  iooth-bUled  birds,  in  which  the  bill  is 
more  or  less  notched  towards  the  point,  embracing 
the  Shrikes,  Flpcatchers,  Thrushes,  Tanagers, 
Warblers,  &c.;  in  short,  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
sectivorous birds,  though  many  also  feed  consid- 
erably upon  soft  fruits.  The  other  divisions  are, 
the  Canirostres,  or  cane-billed  birds,  embracing 
the  Crows,  Starlings,  Finches,  &c.;  the  Scan- 
80BE8,  or  dimbing  birds,  including  the  Parrots, 


Woodpeckers,  Wrens,  Creepers,  Nvikaiches,  Cuch- 
DOS,  &c. ;  the  Tenuirostres,  or  slender-billed 
birds,  embracing  the  Eumming-Birds,  Sun  Birds^ 
Honey  Suckers,  the  gorgeous  Birds  of  Paradise^ 
&c.;  and  the  Fissirostres,  or  cleft-billed  birds, 
this  name  from  their  wide  mouth,  containing  the 
Kingfisher,  Night  Jars,  Swallows,  &c 

Systematists  diffbr  considerably  in  their  views 
in  regard  to  the  importance,  magnitude  and  rela- 
tions of  the  different  groups ;  the  ingenious  ar- 
rangement of  Mr.  William  Swainson,  a  well- 
known  and  erudite  naturalist,  seeming  as  well 
based  in  nature  as  any,  will  be  chiefly  followed  in 
these  sketches,particularly  in  thio  order ;  but  space 
does  not  allow,  nor  necessity  require,  at  this  time, 
an  extended  discussion  of  its  principles.  The 
Dentirostres  are  divided  by  this  gentleman  into 
five  families ;  the  Shrikes  {Laniadce)  the  Thrushes 
(Merulidce,)  the  Warblers  {Sylvxada,)  the  Chat- 
terers, or  (more  properly)  the  Fruit-eaters  [Am' 
pelidce,)  and  the  true  Flycatcher  {Muscicapidas.) 
Each  of  these  families  are  alno  divided  into  five  les- 
ser groups  or  sub-families,  a  large  portion  of 
which  are  unrepresented  in  our  fauna.  Of  the  first 
family,  Laniadce,  we  find  representatives  of  two 
of  its  groups ;  the  Lanianos,  true  shrikes,  and  the 
Tyrannince,  embracing  our  Flycatchers ;  the  true 
Flycatcher  (Muscicapa)  as  restricted  by  Cuvier, 
Swainson  and  others,  being  confined  to  the  east- 
ern continent,  though  in  the  system  of  Linnseus, 
the  American  Flycatchers  range  in  the  genus 
Muscicapa  of  that  renowned  naturalist 

It  is  everywhere  observable  in  nature,  that  the 
transition  from  one  class  of  animals  to  another  is 
by  minute  and  beautiful  gradations ;  thus  in  the 
Laniadce  we  meet  with  birds  possessing  the  in- 
trepid spirit  and  predacious  habits,  inasmuch  a« 
they  subsist  upon  living  prey,  of  the  rapacious 
birds  ;  and  in  the  true  Shrikes  the  bill  is  strongly 
toothed,  as  in  many  of  the  birds  of  prey,  and  they 
feed  more  or  less  upon  living  birds.  The  Shrikes 
are  found  generally  in  limited  numbers,  in  idl 
parts  of  the  world,  but  they  more  particularly 
abound  in  Africa  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  ; 
North  America  possesses  but  five  species,  and 
only  two  are  found  in  New  England,  but  one 
of  which  can  be  mentioned  as  a  regular  visitant. 
Nearly  all  the  species  are  noted  for  their  cruelty 
and  tyrannical  aisposition,  some  foreign  species, 
as  the  Lanius  coUaris  of  South  Africa,  which  has 
become  proverbial  for  its  cruelty,  pouncing  at 
every  opportunity  upon  small  birds,  locusts  and 
other  large  insects,  immediately  impaling  its  vic- 
tim on  a  thorn,  leaving  it  to  dry  in  the  warm  and 
arid  atmosphere;  thus  pursuing  its  murderous 
career  throughout  the  day,  apparently  from  a  love 
of  mischief  rather  than  a  desire  for  food.  From 
their  cruelty,  the  Shrikes  have,  by  some  natural- 
ists, been  classed  with  the  rapacious  Falcons. 

The  species  most  common  to  New  England  is 
the  noted  Butcher  Bird,  or  Great  Northern 
Shrike,  (Lanius  borealis,  Vieill.,)  which  regular- 
ly descends  to  us  from  Canada  and  more  northern 
regions  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  migrating  as 
far  southward  as  Virginia  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  interior,  a  few 
remaining  with  us  throughout  the  winter.  On  the 
return  of  spring  they  retire  to  the  north  to  breed, 
or  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  frequenting,  at  this  season  the 
deepest  forests,  where  they  construct  a  large,  firm 
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nest,  of  dry  grass  lined  with  feathers,  generally 
in  the  fork  of  a  small  tree,  not  far  from  the 
ground.  The  eggs,  four  to  six,  are  of  a  pale  cin- 
ereous tint,  thinly  marked  with  rufous  spots  and 
streaks  at  the  greater  end.  They  are  hold  and 
energetic  birds,  preying  upon  small  birds  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  insects,  particularly  grasshoppers, 
which  it  has  the  curious  habit  of  impaling  upon 
thorns,  without  apparent  design,  unless  for  mere 
diversion.  It  is  always  active  and  persevering, 
often  seen  pursuing  birds  of  quite  large  size, 
holding  frequent  contests  with  the  Blue  Jays, 
which  seem  to  rather  fear  it,  as  well  as  detest  it. 
It  has  been  known  to  pursue  and  finally  strike  to 
the  ground  bv  a  single  blow,  the  common  Mourn- 
ing Dove,  {kciopistes  CarolinensiSf)  and  other 
birds  larger  than  itself;  and  I  have  seen  one  re- 
peatedly pursue  the  common  domestic  Pigeons, 
evidently  with  the  same  intentions.  Its  manners 
somewhat  remind  one  of  a  small  Hawk,  and  its 
audacity  is  rarely  equalled  by  any  of  the  Falcon 
tribe,  it  having  been  known  to  attack  ^irds  in 
cages,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  man. 
Its  flight  being  strong  and  well  sustained,  it  darts 
upon  and  kills  small  birds  with  ease,  and  drives 
au  larger  ones  from  its  precincts,  yet  its  chief 
food  is  believed  to  be  insects,  especially  in  sum- 
mer. It  possesses  a  variety  of  low,  pleasing 
notes,  and  has  the  power  of  imitating  the  alarm 
notes  of  many  small  birds,  and  thus  sometimes 
attracts  an  anxious  company  around  it,  soon  dart- 
ing upon  one  of  the  number,  and  filling  the  air 
with  the  cries  of  a  real  victim.  Its  sagacity  is 
often  observable  in  other  ways.  These  birds  are 
at  no  time  very  common,  and  consequently  are 
not  generally  known. 

The  length  of  this  bird  is  ten  inches,  extent 
thirteen ;  plumage  above,  pale  cinereous ;  wings 
black,  barred  with  white,  and  possessing  a  spot 
of  white  on  the  primaries ;  beneath,  nearly  white, 
sometimes  a  little  dusky,  with  fine,  transverse, 
curving  lines  of  brown;  a  patch  of  black  ex- 
tends n-om  the  nostrils  backwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  neck ;  the  young  for  several  months,  and 
sometimes  the  female,  are  quite  ferruginous  on 
the  upper  parts. 

The  other  New  England  species  is  the  Amebi- 
CAN  Gbat  Shbike,  (Lamus  exeribUroid&s, 
8wain.,)  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  New  England,  but  was  once  seen  by  Nut- 
tall  near  Boston.  It  inhabits  the  more  northern 
|>i^ts  of  the  continent,  being  still  more  boreal 
than  the  preceding  species,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied  in  size  and  markings,  and  the  habits  of  the 
two  are  said  to  be  precisely  similar. 

The  other  North  American  species  are,  the 
Loggerhead  Shrike  of  the  Southern  States,  (L,  Ca- 
rolinensist  Wils.,)  which  feeds  much  upon  mice, 
darting  upon  them  like  a  Hawk;  the  White 
Crowned  Shrike,  (L,  elegans,  Swain.,)  inhabiting 
the  country  around  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  Noot- 
ka  Shrike,  (L.  Natha,  Penn.,)  found  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  continent.  J.  A.  A. 


cakes.  ^  If  in  summer,  place  the  casks  in  the  sun ; 
if  in  winter,  near  the  chimney,  where  it  may  warm. 
In  ten  or  fifteen  da;^s  add  to  this  liquid  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper,  torn  in  strips,  dipped  in  molasses, 
and  good  vinegar  will  be  produced.  The  paper 
will,  in  this  way,  form  what  is  called  the  "moth- 
er/'orlife  of  vinegar. 


Making  Vinboae. — ^Vinegar,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Oenesee  Farmer,  is  cheaply  made. 
We  republish  his  recipe : — To  eight  gallons  of 
clear  rain  water,  add  three  quarts  of  molasses ; 
put  into  a  good  cask;  shake  well  a  few  times, 
then  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast 


PBBFABATIOir  OS*  BONB8  POB  ITSIS. 

The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  preparing 
bones  for  manure  is,  nrst,  to  boil  them  in  strong 
ley,  a  few  hours,  to  extract  from  them  the  an- 
imal matter,  or  what  would  be  more  convenient, 
perhaps,  break  them  as  fine  as  convenient,  and 
put  them  into  a  tub  of  ley  to  remain  there  during 
pleasure,  until  the  animal  matter  is  all  extracted 
and  incorporated  vnth  the  ley.  The  mineral  part 
of  the  bones  will  now  be  found  very  friable  and 
easily  pulverized.  They  should  be  rinsed  clean, 
pulverized,  and  put  into  another  tub  or  trough. 
Apply  to  them  some  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  of  acid  to  five  of  water.  Stir 
them  frequently,  and  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be 
entirely  decomposed  and  fitted  for  use.  These 
two  masses,  being  equally  rich  in  the  elements  of 
fertility,  the  one  of  ammonia  and  the  other  of 
phosphorus,  are  equally  valuable  as  fertilizers,  and 
adapted  to  any  and  every  variety  of  soil  that  may 
be  deficient  in  these  elements,  and  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  healthful  maturity  of  every  growing 
flant,  whether  of  grain,  grasses,  fruits,  or  roots, 
now  advise  a  mixture  of  these  two  masses  with 
the  general  compost,  to  secure  a  general  diffusion 
of  them  upon  the  different  fields  to  be  manured. 
My  reason  for  the  general  diffusion  of  these  mass- 
es, upon  the  different  fields  is,  first,  every  plant 
needs  them.  Secondly,  the  farmer's  resources,  in 
this  line,  will  be  mainly  within  himself.  This  will 
be  true  of  those  that  live  at  a  distance  from  vil- 
lages and  cities.  Their  resources  must  be  small. 
Ihirdl^,  the  elements  of  the  bone,  both  animal 
and  mineral,  were  taken  from  the  different  fields, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  returned  to  the  same 
fields.  To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  each  field,  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  it  annually  the  same  ele- 
ments that  are  taken  away.  The  farmer  mav  se- 
cure a  larger  crop  of  any  kind,  on  any  field,  by 
robbing  other  fields  of  tiie  same  elements  of  fer- 
tility to  enrich  that  one.  But  such  a  policy  would 
not  only  be  bad,  but  ruinous  if  pursued. — CouH' 
try  OeaUeman, 

BTTBAIi  TA8TB. 
To  owners  of  very  small  places,  who  still  wish 
them  to  look  well,  the  safest  council  is,  do  not 
plant  large  trees, — not  one  even ;  keep  your  grass 
continually  shorn,  your  hedge  evenly  trimmed, 
your  little  flower-bea  in  perjietual  order.  Set  out 
such  flowering  shrubs  as  will  from  spring  to  au- 
tumn give  you  a  constant  renewal  of  blossoms. 
So  continually  are  new  varieties  now  introduced 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  scientific  botanists, 
that  it  is  ouite  unnecessary  to  name  a  choice; 
and,  when  aifferences  of  climate  and  soil  are  to 
be  considered,  much  better  advice  can  be  given 
on  the  spot  by  a  practical  seedsman,  than  by  a 
review  destined  for  all  latitudes.  Still  of  hardy 
ornamental  shrubs  we  may  safely  suggest  the 
AlthfeaSj  the  Deutzias,  the  Persian  Lilac,  the  Py- 
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rus  Japonica,  and  especially  the  Moutan  Peonies 
and  the  Weigelias,  the  last  two  introduced  lately 
from  China,  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune.  Evergreen 
shrubs,  on  the  contrary,  we  cannot  recommend  ; 
unless  the  cultivator  has  ample  space  and  shade 
for  them,  they  will  not,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  said  in  their  favor,  stand  our  New  England 
autumn  and  winter  suns,  but  turn  brown  and  din- 
gy when  we  most  want  them  bright.  The  flower- 
garden  in  its  perfection  is  of  course  unattainable 
without  great  care  and  expense  ;  but  five  dollars 
a  ^ear,  judiciously  laid  out  in  seeds  and  bulbs, 
will,  from  one  tiny  plat,  yield,  from  the  first  cro- 
cus to  the  last  crysanthemum,  a  perpetual  joy. — 
Christian  Examiner^ 


Ftfr  iht  New  England  Farmer. 

CITY  Ain>  oouirrBT. 

BY  JUDGE  FRENCH. 

It  is  rare  that  we  "talk  politics"  in  the  Farmer, 
but  just  now,  when  a  new  administration  is  com- 
ing into  power,  and  when  those  who  have  so  long 
been  Outs,  are  about  to  be  Ins,  there  may  be  oc- 
casion for  a  short  sermon  to  young  farmers,  as  to 
their  duties  to  their  country  and  themselves. 
With  a  new  administration,  comes  the  idea  of 
change,  and  our  young  men  look  about  them  for 
some  new  road  to  fortune.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  how  many  of  our  readers  are  just  now 
meditating  some  change  in  their  affairs,  how  many 
are  hoping  to  get  away  from  their  farm  a  and 
workshops  into  easier  and  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions. How  many  of  you  have  not  already  been 
asked  to  use  your  influence  to  get  some  friend  an 
office  under  President  Lincoln,  and  how  many 
are  spending  watchful  nights  in  the  anxious  hope 
that  some  clerkship  or  Custom-House  place  may 
fall  to  his  share  in  the  grand  division  of  offices  ! 

A  mania  for  getting  out  of  the  country  into  the 
city  has  always  possessed  the  young»  while  busi- 
ness men  in  the  city  are  carefully  investing  their 
money,  hoping  by-and-by  to  purchase  a  home  in 
the  country,  and  spend  yet  many  peaceful  years 
on  a  farm.  Of  the  disappointments  which  await 
the  latter  in  their  ignorance  of  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  we  will  not  now  speak ; 
but  content  ourselves  with  some  words  of  warning 
to  the  former. 

Don't  leave  home  for  an  office  in  the  city! 
There  is  no  place  which  you  are  fit  for  that  is 
worth  your  taking !  It  is  true  a  salary  of  fifteen, 
ten  or  even  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  just  for 
four  or  five  hours  daily  work  in  a  comfortable  of- 
fice in  Washington  or  Boston,  seems  very  com- 
fortable to  a  man  who  lives  on  a  milk-farm,  and 
rises  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  winter  mornings, 
to  milk  a  dozen  cows,  and  works  all  day  long, 
and  barely  supports  his  small  family  at  that. 

We  all  know  men  who  have  left  their  wives 
and  little  children,  or  younger  men  who  have 


broken  ties  only  less  near,  and  gone  to  distant 
cities,  to  hold  some  government  office,  really  be- 
lieving they  were  doing  better  for  themselves  and 
those  most  dear  to  them,  than  by  pursuing  their 
regular  avocations  at  home.  Possibly  this  may  be 
so,  but  usually  it  is  not. 

If  you  take  an  office,  of  course  you  expect  to 
wear  a  collar  with  your  master's  name  upon  it ! 
You  are  somebody's  subordinate,  unless  you 
chance  to  be  President,  and  then  you  are  every- 
body's servant !  You  are  to  talk,  and  think,  and 
vote,  as  the  head  of  your  office  does,  and  pay  a 
per  centage  of  your  salary  to  carry  out  his  politi- 
cal schemes.  You  live,  like  the  king  of  old,  with 
a  sword  over  your  head  suspended  by  a  single 
hair ;  and  must  soon  lose  your  manhood  or  your 
office,  and  probably  both.  The  longer  you  remain 
in  place,  the  less  are  you  fit  for  any  position 
which  requires  energy,  and  self-reliance. 

And  especially,  young  man,  if  you  have  a  wife, 
make  no  arrangement  which  shall  separate  you 
from  her.  You  have  vowed  to  share  your  fortune 
with  her,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  though  she 
may,  with  breaking  heart,  submit  silently  to  what 
you  decide  to  be  best,  no  money  nor  earthly  pros- 
perity, can  compensate  for  a  long  separation.  If 
your  new  position  will  not  maintain  you  together, 
it  is  a  temptation  of  the  adversary,  and  not  a 
good  Providence,  that  calls  you  away. 

Again,  the  comparative  expenses  of  country  and 
city  life  are  little  understood  by  farmers.  They 
are  not  apt  to  aj^reciate  how  much  the  fSarm  con- 
tributes to  their  support.  We  often  hear  persons 
in  the  country  talk  in  this  wise  :  '*It  cannot  cost 
much  more  to  live  in  Boston  than  here  in  the 
country.  Flour  and  groceries  are  cheaper  in  the 
city,  and  so  is  clothing  of  all  kinds,  and  meats  of 
all  descriptions  bear  about  the  same  price  aa 
here.  Fuel  cannot  be  much  more  expensive,  be- 
cause coal  is  far  cheaper  in  the  city,  and  coal  is 
about  as  cheap  as  wood,  already,  fifty  miles  in- 
land. To  be  sure,  rent  is  a  little  higher,  but  not 
much," — and  so  the  temptation  to  desert  the  foil 
for  any  little  salary  in  the  city  is  very  great. 

Now  this  sort  of  estimate  is  far  aside  from  the 
truth,  not  so  much  in  the  details  given  above,  as 
in  the  deductions  from  them.  Let  us  look  at  a 
small  farmer,  as  we  know  them  in  great  numbers 
in  New  England.  He  has  a  fifty  or  one  hundred 
acre  farm,  with  a  dozen  or  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
a  horse  or  two,  a  small  but  comfortable  house, 
schools  for  his  children  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  meeting-house  and  lecture-room  not  far 
off,  and  good  roads  and  good  neighbors. 

He  works  hard,  lives  prudently,  and  adds  but 
little  to  his  substance.  He  is  a  man,  self-reliant, 
independent,  as  good  as  his  neighbors  or  anybody 
else,  commands  his  own  time,  and  is  no  man's 
servant    He  thinks,  talks  and  acts  according  to 
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his  own  conyictions  of  right  He  is  connected 
with  the  parish,  perhaps  the  church,  takes  an  in- 
terest in  the  schools,  in  town  affairs,  in  county 
affairs,  in  State  affairs.  He  is  a  part  of  the  ma^ 
chinery  of  society,  identifies  himself  with  its  in- 
terests, and  feels  himself,  as  he  is  acknowledged 
by  others,to  be  of  some  importance.  His  opin< 
ion,  his  silent  example,  even,  exerts  an  influ- 
ence on  all  around.  He  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a 
Freeman. 

Now  this  man  has  more  to  lose  than  he  is 
aware  of,  by  a  surrender  of  his  position,  and  be- 
coming a  resident  of  a  city. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  his  family^-he  will  find 
that  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  will  not 
give  him  the  rent  of  a  house  so  comfortable  as 
his  own  ;  that  although  flour  and  sugar  may  cost 
faim  no  more  per  pound,  it  will  require  a  large 
amount  to  pay  for  the  milk  and  eggs  and  butter 
and  lard,  and  vegetables  and  meats,  that  used  to 
come  so  easily  from  the  farm.  He  will  find,  that 
in  every  direction  there  is  an  increase  of  ex- 
pense. The  incidentals,  of  which  little  account 
was  made  before,  assume  importance.  Every- 
thing costs  in  the  city.  You  cannot  be  born,  or 
be  married,  or  be  buried,  without  frightful  bills  to 
pay  for  it.  A  free  lot  in  the  old  graveyard,  or  a 
lot  for  a  small  sum  in  the  rural  cemetery,  gives 
the  country  resident  and  his  loved  ones  a  resting- 
place  with  his  kindred  and  friends,  while  a  spot 
in  Mount  Auburn,  with  respectable  adornments, 
can  be  provided  only  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
dollars.  It  is  enough  for  any  man  to  dress  and 
live  as  well  as  his  neighbors,  and  he  cannot  easi- 
ly do  less.  The  general  style  of  the  city  is  more 
expensive  than  that  of  the  country.  The  last 
year's  coat,  or  bonnet,  or  dress,  might  appear 
well  enough  in  the  village  church,  while  in  the 
city  it  would  be  quite  shabby. 

But  money  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.  Chil- 
dren of  the  middle  classes  are  better  bred  in  the 
country  than  the  city.  They  have  better  air,  bet- 
ter exercise,  better  health,  better  morals,  and 
better  intellects.  Children  of  the  rich,  who  live 
in  Beacon  Street,  and  who  have  gymnasiums  and 
riding-schools,  and  money  to  buy  in  the  city  the 
blessings  which  the  country  gives  to  all  alike, 
may  perhaps  lose  nothing  by  a  city  life.  These 
luxuries  are  not,  however,  for  the  common  people. 

We  are  progressive,  and  in  favor  of  change 
when  it  is  for  the  better,  as  it  often  may  be.  We 
designed  merely  to  give  a  word  of  caution  to 
those  who  may  be  looking  to  politics  for  a  chance 
to  escape  from  the  country  to  the  city.  To  such, 
in  good  time,  we  would  repeat  the  old-fashioned 
saying — "Let  well  enough  alone." 


better  done  by  taking  the  butter  in  the  hand  in 
lumps  of  three  or  four  pounds  each,  and  slapping 
it  against  a  hard  surface,  than  by  using  a  ladle,  as 
is  generally  practiced  in  New  England  dairies. 


WoKKiNG  Butter. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
Homestead  says  a  thorough  workmg  of  butter  is 


BXTBAOTS  AND   BEPI.DDS. 
CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  crimson  clover  can  be 
sown  with  grain  as  other  grasses,  or  does  it  have 
to  be  sown  every  year  ?  Where  can  I  get  pome 
seed?  C.  F.  Lincoln. 

Woodstock,  Ft,  Dec.,  1860. 

Remarks. — A  few  weeks  since  we  Illustrated 
the  "Scarlet  or  Italian  Clover,"  accompanied  by  a 
brief  notice.  On  an  examination  of  some  of  our 
English  books  we  find  a  pleasant  account  of  it. 
In  a  work  on  "Farm  Crops,**  by  Professor  Wil- 
son, of  Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  the  Scarlet 
Clover  is  an  annual  plant,  having  a  habit  of 
growth  and  an  appearance  which  readily  distin- 
guish it  from  any  of  the  ordinary  clovers.  The 
stem  is  upright  and  branched  ;  the  leaflets  broad, 
nearly  round,  and  with  the  stem  covered  with 
hairs ;  the  flower-stalk  rises  to  some  height  above 
the  last  leaves,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  oblong 
cylindrical  spike,  tapering  towards  the  top,  and 
consisting  of  bright  scarlet  or  crimsoned  colored 
flowers,  which  give  the  crop  a  very  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
sheep-farming  counties  of  Scotland.  The  prac- 
tice there  is  to  sow  it  on  stubble  land  as  soon  as 
the  grain  crop  is  off,  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in, 
at  the  rate  of  12  to  20  pounds  per  acre.  Owing 
to  its  rapid  and  vigorous  growth ;  it  gets  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and 
in  the  spring  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of 
green  food  for  cattle ;  or  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
hay  crop,  it  comes  into  flower  early  in  June,  when 
it  may  be  cut  The  product  is  liberal,  and  the 
hay  as  well  as  the  grass  is  generally  relished  by 
cattle. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  drawing,  many  in- 
quiries have  been  made  in  relation  to  this  clover, 
and  a  disposition  is  manifested  to  employ  it  as  a 
fodder  crop.  We  suggest  that  it  will  be  well  to 
experiment  on  a  moderate  scale  with  it,  until  it  is 
better  understood. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  seed  can  be  ob- 
tained, now — but  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it,  seeds- 
men will  soon  obtain  a  supply. 

ringbone  on  horses. 

I  have  a  yearlins  colt  which  I  think  has  a  ring- 
bone growing  on  his  fore  foot ;  can  you  inform 
me  what  will  cure  it  P  Thomas  Hobson. 

New  London,  Dec,  1860. 

Remarks. — Ringbone  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
deal  with.  We  lost  an  old,  but  very  fine  horse, 
last  year  by  ringbone.  Mr.  W.  H.  Chaffee  has 
communicated  to  the  BurcU  New-Yorker  the  fol- 
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lowing :  ''Make  a  bag  of  strong  linen  cloth,  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  eight  inches  long ;  fill  it 
with  copperas,  and  tie  it  on  the  foot  just  above 
the  ringbone,  and  wet  it  twice  each  day.  Keep 
it  on  about  four  weeks." 

Mr.  A.  Bbigqs,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  states  that 
he  can  cure  ringbone  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten. 

A  STEAM  APPARATUS — ^RAPE  CAKE--MALT   COMBS 
— TOP-DRESSING  GRASS  LAND. 

Your  good-nature  in  answering  questions  en- 
courages me  in  framing  a  few  interrogatories. 

What  is  a  steam  apparatus;  and  how  is  it 
contrived ;  and  where  can  one  be  seen  or  pur- 
chased ?  Such  an  one  as  Mr.  Horsfall,  the  Scotch- 
man, (as  described  by  Flint,)  probably  used. 

Can  rape-cake  be  procured,  and  where  P  Malt 
combs  also ;  how  are  they  obtained  P 

What  is  the  most  approved  way  of  breaking  up 
green  sward  to  cultivate  and  lay  down  again  to 
grass  P  One  of  my  neighbors  says,  turn  the  sod 
tiie  thickness  of  two  inches,  in  the  autumn ;  ma- 
nure the  next  spring,  and  harrow  it  in. 

Another  says,  plow  two  inches,  but  after  spread- 
ing manure,  (also  in  the  autumn.)  Top  dress  in 
the  spring  and  harrow  it  in. 

Another  yet  says,  it  will  pay  to  top  dress,  then 
plow  eight  inches.  In  the  spring  cross  plow  ten 
inches,  then  top  dress,  harrow  in.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  a  respectable  quantity  of  manure  is 
used. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  top  dress  mowing,  i.  e. 
when  will  the  manure  benefit  the  land  most,  just 
before  snow  in  the  fall,  or  just  after  snow  in  the 
spring  P 

Very  short  answers  will  do. 

Yours,  c.  T.  s. 

Harvard,  Dec.,  1860. 

Bemarks. — Steam  Apparaius.—A  steam  ap- 
paratus for  steaming  food  for  stock  consists  of  a 
small  boiler  and  force-pump,  with  some  leading 
pipe  and  a  large  feed-box  in  which  to  steam  the 
fodder.  Mr.  William  Birnet,  of  Springfield, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Peters,  of  Southboro',  each  have 
one  in  operation. 

Bape  Cake  arid  MaU  Combs. — ^It  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  first  of  these  articles  can  be  obtained, 
as  the  rape  is  not  cultivated  here.  Malt  combs 
may  be  obtained  at  breweries  in  the  cities. 

Laying  Sward  Land  to  Grass. — Soils  vary  so 
much  that  no  one  practice  will  suit  them  all.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  the  land,  plow  8  or 
10  inches  deep,  the  last  of  August,  manure  liber- 
ally with^ne  manure,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  sat- 
isfactory buccess.  Top  dressing  and  plowing  in 
the  autumn  and  then  plowing,  top  dressing  and 
liarrowingin  the  spring,  would  be  a  thorough  pro- 
cess, but  rather  an  expensive  one— although 
the  oats  or  other  crop  sowed  with  the  grass  seed 
would  partly  pay  the  cost,  but  at  the  same  time 
exhaust  the  land. 

Top  Dressing  Grass  Land. — No  one  can  say 
with  absolute  certainty  what  the  best  time  is 


to  top  dress  grass  land.  If  we  could  do  just  as 
we  please,  we  should  top  dress  grass  land  as  soon 
as  the  hay  is  carted  off  in  July.  It  is  essential 
that  the  manure  should  be  very  fine.  It  is  better 
to  apply  manure  to  grass  land  in  the  fall,  because 
it  injures  the  surface  to  go  over  it  in  the  spring. 

COUNTY  SURVEYS. 

I  have  noticed  your  commendation  of  Mr.  Ged- 
des'  survey  of  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  N.  Y.  Transactions  for  1859.  If  our 
Board  of  Agriculture  could  bring  about  a  like 
survey  of  each  of  the  counties  in  our  own  State, 
it  would  be  doing  a  service  worthy  of  everlasting 
remembrance.  As  their  meeting  is  adjourned  to 
the  8th  of  January,  a  day  somewhat  memorable  in 
our  history,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  sugges- 
tion. 

Note. — One  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  is 
now  engaged  in  preparing  a  geological  survejr  of 
this  county,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  forthcoming 
the  present  year.  Essex. 

December  24,  1860. 

AUSTRALUN  OATS. 
I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  Australian  oats,  so 
called,  have  proved  more  profitable  than  our 
common  oats  P  A  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Woodstock, 
advertised  them  two  years  since  for  one  dollar  per 
bushel,  put  up  in  bags  and  delivered  at  the  sta- 
tion. A  man  in  an  adjoining  town  is  now  ask- 
ing $1,50  or  $2  a  bushel,  and  I  for  one  don't 
like  to  pay  that,  if  my  Woodstock  friends  are 
feeding  them  out  for  what  they  are  worth  to  their 
cattle.  If  this  inquiry  induces  any  one  to  adver- 
tise, I  hope  he  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  them 
unmixed  with  other  oats,  and  free  from  foul  seed. 

W.  L  SiMONDS. 

HOUSE  PLANTS. 

I  want  to  get  some  information  in  regard  to 
destroying  lice  on  house  plants.  E.  P. 

Centre  Brook,  Conn.,  1860. 

Remarks. — Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
aloes  in  a  gallon  of  water  ,and  syringe  the  plants 
both  above  and  under  the  leaves. 


"THE  SON  OF  A  FARMER." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  our  young  friend 
the  advice  he  asks  without  a  more  minute  knowl- 
edge of  his  circumstances,  tastes  and  habits  of 
life.  He  must  consult  some  judicious  friends  who 
know  him,  as  to  the  pursuit  he  should  choose. 


Veterinary  Scrgeon.— We  learn  that  Dr. 
George  H.  Dadd,  so  long  a  distinguished  Vet- 
erinary Surgeon  in  this  city,  has  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Veteri- 
nary School,  and  of  practicing  the  science  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  and  Surgery  in  that  city.  Dr. 
Dadd  is  skillful  and  devoted  to  his  profession, 
prompt  in  attendance  and  courteous  in  manner. 
We  wish  for  him  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness. 
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THE  AFPUD    FIiUM. 


The  beautiful  engraving  which  we  give  above 
is  an  illustration  of  the  Apple  Plum,  which  we 
suppose  is  a  comparatively  new  fruit.  During 
the  last  summer,  our  Mr.  Tolman,  of  the  Farm- 
«r,  visited  the  grounds  of  his  friend  Vandine,  at 
Cambridgeporti  to  look  at  his  fruits,  and  to  select 
some  for  illustration.  Among  othe^i||^ome  of 
which  we  have  already  given — he  was^tracted 
to  the  apple  plum  in  consequence  of  iS  abun- 
dance upon  the  tree,  and  the  fairness  and  beauty 
of  the  fruit  and  foliage.  From  the  specimen 
which  he  brought  away,  the  above  engraving  was 
drawn. 

Several  modem  fruit  books  were  examined  be- 
fore we  could  find  any  account  of  this  fruit ;  but 
in  the  new  edition  of  Downing  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  the  apple  plum  is  "from  the  garden  of  D. 
U.  Pkatt,  Chelsea,  Mass.  Fruit  medium,  round- 
ish, flattened,  a  little  swollen  on  one  side,  suture 
medium.  Skin  reddish  purple,  with  a  blue  bloom 
and  light  dots.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  inserted 
in  a  broad,  deep  variety.    Flesh  greenish-yellow. 


a  little  coarse,  sweet,  sprightly,  with  a  considera- 
ble austerity  of  the  skin.  Adheres  partially  to 
the  stone.    Ripens  first  of  September." 

Mr.  Vandine,  who  has  a  large  variety  of  plums, 
and  meets  with  better  success  in  their  cullivation 
than  any  other  person  with  whom  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, classes  this  as  among  the  good  fruits,  though 
not  first  class ;  its  leading  merits  are  its  abun- 
dant bearing,  and  the  vigor  of  the  tree. 


CoKN. — We  have  heard  some  complaints  that 
com  does  not  dry  well  this  year,  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  effects  of  early  frosts.  The  New 
Hampshire  Journal  of  AgricvUure  says : 

"Some  of  our  farmers  have  placed  a  stove  in 
their  com  houses,  and  by  keeping  up  a  good  fire 
they  have  very  much  hastened  the  process,  and 
prevented  furtner  injury." 


Shell  Lime. — Shell  lime  is  very  superior  to 
stone  lime  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  it  con- 
tains considerable  phosphorus.  Wherever  it  can 
be  obtained,  it  should  always  be  preferred  by  far- 
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HOMB    TBBATMXNT  OF    BZFTHBBIA. 

An  article  appears  in  a  leadingNew  York  jour- 
nal upon  the  origin  and  cure  of  the  Diptheria, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  copy  at  length,  but 
which  seems  to  us  to  present  so  easy  and  reason- 
able means  for  lessening  the  sufferings  and  pro- 
moting the  cure  of  children  or  adults  when  at- 
tacked by  this  terrible  disease,  that  we  give  be- 
low a  summary  of  its  more  prominent  statements. 
The  line  of  distinction  between  Croup  and  Dip- 
theria  is  drawn  as  follows : 

This  disease,  though  in  many  respects  resem- 
bling croup — and  in  certain  others,  quinsy,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  both  by  certain  well-marked 
eharacteristics.  Like  croup,  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane  m  the 
windpipe,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  aceumalates  till 
the  air>passage  is  closed  and  death  ensues.  But 
the  false  membrane  of  croup  is  an  exudation  of 
natural  lymph  from  the  vessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  stimulated  to  excess  by  high  febrile 
condition  of  the  tissue.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  Diptheria  is  scarcely  ever  febrile  in  its  pa- 
thology, and  its  pseudo-membrane  is  tho  result 
of  a  sloughing  oj^  rather  than  an  esnidalion  of  the 
mucous  coating.  Croup  belongs  to  the  inflamma- 
tory type  of  diseases — Diptheria,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  does  not.  In  croup  the  breath  of 
the  patient  is  usualljr  untainted.  In  Diptheria 
the  breath  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  and  some- 
times almost  intolerable  foetor.  The  lymphatic 
discharges  of  croup  are  seldom  acrid.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  nose  and  mouth  of  a  Diptheritic 
patient  ichorous  and  excoriating  to  the  highest 
degree.  Croup  is  not  particularly  prostrating  to 
the  general  strength  of  the  person  attacked  by  it. 
Diptheria  is  invariably  accompanied  by  extreme 
debility,  and  a  loss  of  muscular  as  well  as  nervous 
tone,  which  often  continues  for  months  after  the 
immediately  dangerous  symptoms  have  been  over- 
come. Finally — Diptheria  is  contagious-— Croup 
is  not. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  Diptheria  there  are 
therefore  two  ends  to  be  kept  in  view — 

1st  1*0  evoke  and  sustain  all  the  natural  vital 
forces  of  the  patient. 

2d.  To  rid  the  air-passages  of  the  false  mem- 
brane. 

For  the  first  object  strong  beef  tea  is  recom- 
mended, and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  has  been 
most  advantageously  employed.  But  as  to  the 
second  end,  the  method  lately  discovered  by  Dr. 
L.  A.  Sayre  of  New  York,  is  what  seems  to  us 
particularly  worthy  of  note  for  the  home  treat- 
ment of  the  sufferer.  Finding  that  the  discharge 
from  Diptheria,  as  expectorated,  would  remain 
in  a  liquid  state  in  a  condition  of  sufiBcient  mois- 
ture and  warmth,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  from 
the  first  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  false  mem- 
brane a  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  could  be  kept 
in  contact  with  it,  it  would  remain  soluble  and  be 
easily  ejected  through  the  nose  and  mouth  like 
common  mucus.    After  trying  several  ways  of 


accomplishing  this  object — ^there  being  objections 
to  the  vapor  bath  on  account  of  its  relaxing  ef- 
fect upon  the  system, — Dr.  S.  finally  adopted  the 
following  method,  which  is  certainly  well  worth 
noting  down  in  every  family : — 

Having  put  the  patient  in  a  tightly  shut  room — 
he  had  a  flat  iron  heated  to  as  near  the  white  heat 
as  possible.  He  suspended  it  over  a  pail  in  the 
sick-room,  and  kept  the  attendants  pouring  wa- 
ter on  it  till  it  ceased  to  evaporate  every  drop  that 
came  in  contact  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  iron  was 
cooled  down  to  such  a  degree  that  any  surplus  of 
water  remained  unevaporized,  he  replaced  it  with 
one  freshly  heated.  Ue  thus  kept  the  room  as 
full  of  steam  as  was  consistent  with  comfortable 
breathing — and  at  a  temperature  of  80^  F.  This 
process  was  continued  for  several  hours— during 
which  not  only  the  freshly  sloughed  membrane 
was  constantly  being  expelled  in  liquid  foric 
through  the  nose  and  mouth,  but  membrane  pre- 
viously indurated  in  the  trachea  became  soluble 
and  was  ejected  in  like  manner.  Meanwhile  he 
kept  up  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  the  above 
rererred  to  means  of  beef  and  brandy. 

The  result  of  this  treatment  was  an  entire  ex- 
pulsion of  the  slough — and  eventually,  the  com- 
plete cure  of  a  case  which  had  previously  been 
abandoned  as  too  desperate  for  even  the  dernier 
operation  of  tracheotomy. 

The  utmost  care  of  the  patient  for  weeks  after 
the  immediately  dangerous  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared, is  necessary  to  prevent  a  subsidence  into 
the  diptheritic  state.  Even  where  there  is  no  re- 
turn of  the  sloughing  tendency,  the  general  pros- 
tration of  the  system  is  usually  so  extreme,  that 
the  most  nourishing  tonics,  and  stimulant  treat- 
ment, is  called  for  to  ward  off  a  naturally  super- 
vening attack  of  typhoid  or  low  nervous  fever — 
rapid  decline — or  chronic  debility.  There  is, 
perhaps  no  form  of  disease  known  to  the  children's 
practitioner,  in  which  skillful  hygeine  and  home- 
treatment  is  more  imperatively  demanded  to  fol- 
low up  and  perpetuate  the  results  of  medical  ef- 
fort. If  possible,  the  greatest  care  must  also  be 
taken  during  the  period  of  foetid  discharges  to 
separate  the  remaining  children  of  a  family  from 
the  diseased  one,  for,  as  we  have  above  observed, 
this  stage  of  the  disease  is  quite  infectious. 

We  notice  that  Diptheria  is  again  b^inning  to 
manifes^tself  as  an  epidemic  in  some  of  the  ru- 
ral distWi  of  New  York  and  the  neighboring 
States.  The  words  we  haxe  said  may  be  of  stiU 
more  use  in  a  city  like  ours,  where  life  is  so 
closely  packed — infection  and  death  so  easy. 
But  of  these  latter  evils  there  is  no  need.  Cure 
is  now  measurably  simplified — prevention  simpler 
still. — Country  Omtleman, 


How  TO  Throw  an  Ox.— Mr.  L.  Hendrick, 
in  the  Oenesee  Farmer,  thus  describes  a  sim- 
ple method  practiced  by  him  on  one  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  extract  hedgehog  quills  from 
the  animaPs  hind  foot :  The  ox  was  first  placed 
on  smooth  ground,  and  the  left,  or  near  side,  fore 
foot  tied  fast  to  the  leg  above  the  knee.  Then  a 
rope  was  tied  around  the  ankle  of  both  the  off 
siae  feet,  and  two  men  standing  on  the  near  side, 
pulled  gently  on  these  ropes,  at  the  same  time 
crowding  against  his  side.    A  man  was  stationed 
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at  the  off  side  of  the  animara  neck,  to  attend  to 
his  head  whHe  coming  down.  The  ox  seeming  to 
fear  a  fall,  readily  dropped  on  his  knees  and  down 
upon  his  aide.  The  ropes  were  then  held  securely, 
and  the  quills  easily  extracted  with  a  bullet-mold 
for  nippers. 

IF  WB  KNBW. 

If  we  knew  Um  cares  tad  orossei 

Crowding  round  oar  neighbor^  way, 
U  we  knew  fehe  litUe  loaaes, 

Sorely  grieTous  day  by  day, 
Would  we  then  so  often  chide 

For  hia  lack  of  thrift  and  gain— 
LeaTing  on  his  heart  a  ihadow, 

Leaying  on  our  lires  a  etain  ? 

,       If  we  knew  the  cloadi  aboTe  ns. 

Held  by  gentle  blessinge  there. 
Would  we  turn  away  all  trembling 

In  our  blind  and  weak  despair  ? 
Woold  we  shrink  from  little  shadowi 

Lying  on  the  dewy  grass, 
While  'tis  only  birds  of  Eden, 

Just  in  mercy  flying  past? 

If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain. 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  then 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again  i 
life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossing, 

Joy  hath  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks  tear>washed  are  whitest; 

This  the  blessed  angels  know. 

Let  us  reach  into  our  bosoms 

For  the  key  to  other  lives. 
And  with  love  toward  erring  nature. 

Cherish  good  that  still  survives  j 
So  that,  when  our  disrobing  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
We  may  say,  "Dear  Father,  Judge  ni 

As  we  Judge  our  fellow-men." 


AGBICniiTUBI]  AT   NSW  HAVZOT. 

Arrangements  haye  heen  made  to  continue  the 
Tale  Agricultural  Lectures  at  New  Haven  this 
winter,  and  they  are  to  commence  in  Fehruary 
next.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  take 
part  in  them,  are— 

On  Pomology  and  kindred  subjects,  Messrs. 
WiLDEB,  Grant,  Bakry  and  Parsons. 

On  Farm  CropB^  Manures^  &c.,  Messrs.  QuiN- 
CT,  Bartlett,  French  and  Tucker. 

On  Science,  Messrs.  Silliman,  Johnson, 
Eaton  and  Dadd. 

On  Domestic  Animals,  Messrs.  Morris,  How- 
ard and  Dickinson. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  course,  four  lec- 
tures will  be  given  on  the  subjugation  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Horse,  accompanied  with  demonstra- 
tions upon  the  living  animal. 

The  course  will  commence  February  5,  and 
continue  through  the  month.  Three  lectures  will 
be  given  each  day,  and  the  intervals  of  time  oc- 
cupied with  discussions.  Persons  desiring  more 
information  than  the  above  gives,  may  obtain  it 
by  addressing  Professor  John  A.  Porter,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FBBFAIdJSra  BSEF  FOB  DBYINO. 

Will  you  inform  me  the  "modus  operandi"  of 
preparing  beef,  for  drying. 
JonesviUe,  Mich,       Young  Housekeeper. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any  specific 
mode  for  accomplishing  the  object  concerning 
which  "Young  Housekeeper''  desires  information, 
as  each  individual  usually  consults  his  or  her  own 
taste  in  the  premises.  We  have  had  dried  beef, 
which  was  pronounced  excellent,  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Dissolve  sufficient  salt  in  water  to  barely 
float  a  potato  or  egg,  heat  to  boiling  point,  and 
skim  on  all  the  scum  which  comes  to  the  surface, 
add  two  ounces  of  saltpetre  and  two  quarts  of  su- 
gar-house syrup,  then  set  away  to  cool.  When 
cold,  pour  over  the  beef  (see  that  you  have  plenty 
of  brine  to  cover,)  and  let  it  remain  until  thor- 
oughly cured, — two  to  three  weeks  (according  to 
the  sise  of  the  pieces,)  will  be  necessary.  Take 
out  the  meat,  let  it  drain,  then  hang  up  in  any 
dry  place.  If  a  smoky  flavor  is  desired,  smoke  in 
same  manner  as  you  would  hams  or  shoulders. 
The  quantities  given  above  are  calculated  for  100 
pounds  of  beef. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we  give  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  previous  volumes  of  the  Eural 
and  from  other  sources : 

In  the  Bural  of  Dec.  19th,  1857,  "N."  gives  the 
following  method  of  curing  beef,  hams  and  veni- 
son, and  says,  that  after  an  experience  of  years, 
in  which  he  has  cured  many  tons,  he  knows  of 
nothing  better.  To  every  20  pounds  of  hams  or 
beef,  take  2  ounces  of  saltpetre,  i  pint  molasses, 
and  i  pint  salt.  Dissolve  and  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  with  a  quantity  of  water  only  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  hams  when  packed  rather 
loosely.  After  making  the  brine,  let  it  stand  a 
little  time  to  settle ;  pour  it  on  the  hams,  but 
keep  them  from  floating  in  the  brine.  About 
once  a  week  take  out  the  hams  and  re-pack,  that 
every  point  of  the  hams  may  come  in  contact  with 
brine.  In  about  four  weeks  they  will  be  cured 
for  smoking,  and  may  be  smoked  at  pleasure. 
No  fear  need  be  entertained  that  they  will  become 
too  salt.  After  smoking  they  may  be  replaced  in 
the  brine  and  kept  any  desired  time  without  in- 
jury. If  saltpetre  is  objectionable  to  any  one, 
leave  it  out  and  add  more  salt  and  molasses.  Beef 
and  venison  may  be  cured  in  the  same  way. 

R.  G.  B.,  in  the  Rural  for  Dec.  11th,  1858, 
says :  "To  corn  beef,  my  method  is  to  cut  it  up, 
and  pack  it  in  the  barrel,  and  make  a  brine  out 
of  good  rock  salt,  strong  enough  to  bear  up  an 
egg,  and  pour  on  scalding  hot." 

The  Onio  Farmer  says : — ^"To  eight  gallons  of 
water  add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one  quart 
of  molasses,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  fine  salt 
until  it  will  float  an  egg." — Rural  New-Yorker. 


Gardener's  Monthly. — We  thank  you,  Mr. 
"Gardener"  for  your  good  opinion  of  us.  But 
why  do  you  not  receive  the  **Farmer,"  which  is 
regularly  mailed  to  you  P  These  thievings  must 
be  checked.  It  is  a  small  sin  to  "rob  the  Ex- 
chequer," compared  to  stealing  our  children  from 
the  mails.  We  hailed  your  advent  with  pleasure, 
so  stated  to  the  world,  and  have  often  regaled 
ourselves  upon  your  savory  dishes  since. 
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Fbr  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 

wiNTBBnra  bsibs. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  made  some  obser- 
Tations  on  the  habits  of  bees,  and  tried  various 
hives,  experiments,  &c.,  I  propose  to  give  some 
of  my  experience.  I  notice  that  after  a  steady, 
extreme  cold  winter,  people  complain  that  their 
''bees  froze  to  death,  had  honey  enough,  don't 
understand  it"  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
cause.  I  wish  those  who  have  bees  out  doors  to 
examine  the  hives  where  they  are  not  well  venti- 
lated at,  or  near  the  top,  and  see  if  there  is  hot 
vapor  in  them  ;  if  there  is  glass,  vou  will  detect 
it  on  that.  Long,  continued  cold,  congeals  this 
vapor,  first  on  the  walls  of  the  hive,  next  on  the 
outside  comb,  gradually  working  towards  the  bees, 
as  the  cold  continues,  till  the  bees  are  surrounded 
with  ice,  so  that  their  honey  is  inaccessible,  and 
the  bees  starve,  unless  a  thaw  relieves  them ;  and 
then  a  sudden  freeze  is  still  more  disastrous,  the 
bees  being  wet  from  the  water  running  down  on 
them,  and  are  frozen  together  in  masses. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  only  occurs  after 
long  continued  cold  spells,  which  occur  some- 
times in  three,  five  or  eight  years.  The  remedv 
I  have  found  for  this,  is,  sufficient  upward  venti- 
lation, to  let  off  the  vapor,  but  close  the  bottom 
so  as  not  to  have  a  strong  current  of  cold  air 
through  the  hive.  This  is  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Quinby,  in  his  "Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping,"  and 
also  by  L.  L.  Langstroth  on  the  "Honey  Bee," 
works  to  which  I  am  much  indebted,  and  proba- 
bly the  two  best  works  in  the  country  on  bees. 

Bees  have  usually  been  wintered  out  doors  with 
little  or  no  protection,  but  Quinby  and  Langs- 
troth  both  think  they  can  be  wintered  on  much 
less  honey,  kept  in  a  dark,  dry  place,  a  little  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  They  state  that  they 
have  wintered  swarms  on  four,  five  and  six  pounds 
of  honey.  From  my  experience,  I  am  satisfied  it 
can  as  well  be  done  as  to  have  them  eat  frotai  20 
to  30  pounds.  Quinby  winters  in  a  house  built 
for  the  purpose,  the  studding,  floor,  joists  and  raf- 
ters bemg  boarded  on  both  sides,  and  filled  with 
tan  bark,  charcoal  dust,  or  sawdust,  and  the  hives 
turned  bottom-up,  with  the  bottom  board  raised 
up,  or  removed,  to  give  ample  ventilation.  Lang*- 
Btroth  has  tried  covering  with  earth  on  top  of  the 
ground  with  success.  I  have  succeeded  well  by 
placing  the  hives  in  a  dark,  dry  cellar,  bottom 

X  board  off.  The  bees  did  not  endure  the  cold 
r  being  put  out  in  the  spring,  as  well,  I 
thought,  as  those  that  had  stood  out  There  is 
but  Tittle  danger  of  smothering,  when  there  is 

good  upward  ventilation ;  but  look  well  to  those 
iat  have  not,  and  see  that  they  do  not  get  stopped 
at  the  entrance  by  lice,  or  dead  bees.  I  found  a 
valuable  swarm  of  an  acquaintance  nearly  gone, 
from  the  bees  falling  against  the  entrance  inside, 
80  as  to  stop  it  entirely.  Save  your  bees  from 
"snow  blind"  on  pleasant  days,  by  spreading  saw 
dust,  hay,  chaff  or  something,  about  on  the  snow 
where  they  fly.  Where  top  boxes  are  used,  take 
them  off  to  keep  from  mould.  c. 

Neu)  Britain,  CL,  1860. 


Red  Hot  Ouns. — There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  cast  iron  long  submerged  in  the  sea,  will  on 
being  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  become  hot  even 


unto  redness,  and  sometimes  fall  to  pieces.  Such 
was  the  case  with  some  iron  guns  which  formed 
part  of  the  armament  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Armada,  sunk  off  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  the  cast 
iron  balls  with  which  some  of  the  guns  of  the 
"Mary  Rose,"  sunk  off  Spithead  temp.  Henry 
Vni.,  were  loaded.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  "En- 
dues of  War,"  remarks,  page  242 :  "It  is  also  an 
extremely  curious  fact,  that  the  cast  iron  gratings 
which  have  been  long  immersed  in  the  porter 
backs  or  vats  of  large  London  breweries,  possess 
the  same  property  of  becoming  hot  on  exposure 
to  the  atmospbere  when  the  porter  is  drawn  off  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  them." — Scientific  Amer' 


Far  the  New  Bngland  Fan^r. 
DBFINITIOir  OF  WOBD8   AlTD   TSBM8. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^It  seems  to  me  that  half  of  our 
controversies  would  be  ended,  and  much  misun- 
derstanding be  prevented,  if  we  should  first  clear- 
ly define  the  words  and  technical  terms  which  we 
use  in  our  papers  and  periodicals.  Half  of  the 
prejudice  against  book-farming,  as  it  is  called,  is 
owmg  to  the  fact,  that  the  common  class  of  far- 
mers do  not  fully  understand  what  they  read,  and 
have  no  patience  to  look  out  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  a  dictionary. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  farmers  have  enjoyed  but  slender  means 
of  education,  and  some  have  had  little,  or  none  at 
all,  except  what  they  have  picked  up  for  them- 
selves, "here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  When, 
therefore,  in  reading  an  article  on  the  different 
kinds  of  soil,  written  perhaps  hj  one  of  our  best 
writers,  they  happen  to  meet  with  such  words  as 
argillaceous^  calcareoua,  eiliciotis,  &c.,  without 
one  word  of  explanation,  they  are  puzzled,  embar- 
rassed and  vexed.  So,  too,  in  reading  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  when  they 
meet  with  an  article  unnecessarily  encumbered 
with  botanical  terms  and  foreign  idioms  ;  or,  in 
reading  an  article  on  any  other  subject,  abound- 
ing in  words  and  phrases  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages, they  are  greatly  offended  and  disgusted. 

The  object  of  agricultural  books  and  papers  is, 
in  a  plain  way,  and  in  the  simplest  language  pos- 
sible, to  lay  before  practical  farmers  practical  re- 
sults, to  inform  them  of  what  has  been  done  by 
others.  It  is  to  describe  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion which  have  been  successfully  practiced  by 
others,  and  to  encourage  improvements  in  all. 
It  is  to  make  all  farmers  understand  their  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  and  to  lead  them  to  cultivate 
the  earth  more  successfully  and  profitably. 

But  when  books  and  periodicals,  intended  to 
convoy  instruction  to  the  common  class  of  read- 
ers, abound  in  obscure  words,  technical  terms  and 
foreign  idioms,  they  not  only  defeat  the  object 
for  wnich  they  were  written,  but  they  create  a 
strong  and  inveterate  prejudice  against  all  book 
knowledge.  "Why,"  sav  they,  "does  not  a  man 
write,  as  he  talks,  in  plain  common  sense  lan- 
guage, so  that  we  can  understand  his  meaning, 
and  not  make  such  a  fool  of  himself?  If  he  has 
any  thing  to  say,  why  does  he  not  say  it,  and  have 
done  with  it,  and  not  attempt  to  show  off  his  learn- 
ing with  such  a  rigmarole  of  words  ?  If  he  knows 
more  than  we  do,  or  if  he  thinks  he  does ;  if  he 
has  had  better  advantages  and  more  experience 
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than  we ;  if  he  feels  himself  able  to  enlighten  and 
instruct  us,  he  must  come  down  to  us,  and  adapt 
his  remarks  to  our  capacities,  so  that  we  can  un- 
derstand him." 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  misunderstood  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.  They  are  not  intended  to  be 
hypercritical  or  censorious ;  nor  are  thejr  aimed 
at  any  particular  writer  in  your  interesting  and 
useful  paper ;  but  they  are  intended  to  convey  a 
gentle  hint  to  all  the  writers  in  the  New  England 
Parmer,  not  only  to  aim  at  simplicity  ani  per- 
spicuity in  the  use  of  language,  but  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  use  of  technical  terms  and 
foreign  ioioms,  since  the  words  in  our  own  lan- 
guage are  so  simple,  so  significant,  and  so  expres- 
sive. If  any  writer  is  compelled  to  use  technical 
terms  and  foreign  idioms,  let  him  define  them  as 
he  proceeds,  because  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
hold  a  newspaper  in  one  hand,  and  a  dictionary 
in  the  other.  John  Goldsbury. 

Warwicky  December,  1860. 


Fbr  tie  New  England  Parmer, 
THB  DSIiAWAKD  OBAPS. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^A  week  or  two  since  I  sat 
down  to  my  writing-table,  to  give  you,  as  is  usual 
with  me  at  this  time  of  the  year,  a  little  sketch  of 
our  agricultural  products  in  this  county.  But  on 
second  thought  I  resolved  to  defer  my  communi* 
cation  until  I  should  arrive  in  Ohio,  and  I  am 
very  glad  now  that  I  did  so,  as  I  find  myself  most 
favorably  situated  to  gain  some  facts  on  a  topic 
which  has  intereste'd  vour  readers  in  New  Eng^ 
land.  You  will  perceive  by  the  postmark,  that  I 
am  in  the  place  where  the  Delaware  grape  origi- 
nated, and  as  many  of  my  neighbors  at  home  are 
procuring  the  grape,  and  others  doubtful  whether 
to  do  so  or  not,  waiting  till  it  shall  have  been 
more  fully  tested,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  impart- 
ing all  the  facts  which  I  can  giean  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
this  place,  have  been  among  the  most  active 
in  circulating  and  growing  this  grape.  I  have 
been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  family  of  the  for- 
mer, and  he  has,  with  great  patience  and  kindness, 
answered  all  the  numerous  questions  which  an 
inquisitive  Yankee,  who  does  not  like  humbug- 
ging, might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  C.  obtained  his  grapes  from  the  original 
vines,  which  are  still  growing  about  three  miles 
from  this  place,  on  the  Sciota  river,  where  they 
were  first  planted  when  brought  from  New  Jers<%y, 
about  twenty  vears  ago.  The  vines  were  brought 
by  a  Mr.  Harford,  not  a  German,  and  one  vine 
planted  in  his  garden,  and  another  in  that  of  his 
neighbor,  Mr.  Heath.  There  they  may  still  be 
seen. 

•  These  parties  believed  the  Delaware  to  be  of 
foreign  origin,  but  they  knew  nothing  certainly 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Campbell  says :  "I  have  investigated  the 
matter  carefully,  and  believe  it  to  be  either  an  ac- 
cidental seedling  from  a  native  American  grape, 
or  a  hybrid  from  an  American  crossed  by  a  foreign 
variety.  The  latter  supposition  seems  to  me  most 
probable,  and  I  have  been  for  some  years  engaged 
m  a  carefully  conducted  series  of  hybridizing  ex- 
periments, with  a  view  to  test  its  agency  in  pro- 


ducing new  varieties,  and  in  ameliorating  the 
quality  of  older  ones."  A  very  stong  argument 
in  favor  of  its  native  origin  is  the  fact  that  seed- 
lings from  it  have  borne  fruit  with  a  hard  pulp 
and  a  decidedly  foxy  aroma  and  odor. 

When  Mr.  Longworth  first  received  this  vine, 
he  thought  it  was  the  Red  Traininer  a  foreign 
grape,  and  many  orders  for  "Delaware,"  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  were  filled,  and  honestly 
so  no^  doubt,  by  nurserymen  with  vines  of  the 
Traininer. 

This  has,  no  doubt,  caused  much  of  the  con- 
fusion and  deception  (so  called)  with  this  grape. 
Mr.  Longworth  altered  his  mind  after  further  in- 
vestigation. .  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  kno«r  what 
some  hundreds  of  your  readers  in  Vermont  are 
asking,  about  this  grape.  ''Is  it  a  good  table 
grape  P"  and  next,  "Is  it  hardy,  and  suited  to  our 
climate  ?" 

What  we  wish  is  a  grape  that  we  will  not  bo 
under  the  necessity  of  protecting. 

As  to  the  eatable  qualities  of  the  Delaware,  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  dissenting  voice  among 
those  who  have  fruited  the  genuine  vine.  It  is 
pronounced  superior  even  to  our  foreign  grapes 
in  richness  of  flavor,  and  as  a  table  grape  is  far 
ahead  of  any  American  variety. 

As  to  its  hardiness,  there  is  now  near  the 
window  where  I  write,  a  vine,  now  seven  years 
old,  that  withstood  the  winter  of  1855-6,  without 
protection,  when  the  thermometer  went  28®  below 
zero,  coming  out  fresh  and  bright  in  the  spring. 
This  and  the  Logan  were  the  only  vines  among  a 
great  variety  in  the  same  garden  that  were  not  in- 
jured by  that  severe  winter. 

As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  no  grape  so 
well  adapted  to  New  England  and  so  worthy  of 
universal  cultivation.  It  has  one  other  recom- 
mendation, that  of  being  a  very  superior  wine 
grape.  On  this  subject  I  may  not  personally  be 
a  competent  judge,  but  I  cannot  be  mistaken  as 
to  its  "boquet,"  which  is  most  exquisite,  and  far 
surpassing  all  our  ordinary  wines.  That  which 
I  drank  was  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  without 
the  addition  of  any  sugar,  and  was  much  superior 
to  any  of  the  other  native  wines,  a  number  of 
which  were  tested  at  the  same  time. 

Since  I  commenced  this  article,  I  find  that  this 
grape  has  received  the  commendation  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Committee  on  Grapes.  They  say  "it 
ripens  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  Catawba, 
stands  spring  frosts  better,  the  grapes  never  rot, 
and  it  is  healthier  and  hardier." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  no  Delaware  grapes 
to  sell,  (I  wish  I  had.)  My  one  vine,  originally 
from  this  place,  stood  last  winter  well,  and  made 
a  good  powth  last  summer.  Since  coming  here 
and  seeing  for  myself  the  good  qualities  of  the 
grape,  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  five  times  its 
marketable  value,  and  I  wish  it  could  be  univer- 
sally cultivated  in  New  England ;  but  I  would  ad- 
vise those  who  wish  to  procure  one,  to  be  careful 
to  obtain  the  genuine,  as  there  have  been  spuri- 
ous vines  sold  under  that  name. 

The  "Logan,"  to  which  I  have  referred  as  being 
very  hardy,  is  another,  attracting  some  attention. 
I  have  obtained  the  following  facts  which  may  be 
of  use.  The  fruit  of  the  Lo^an  was  first  exhibit- 
ed before  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  O.,  in  the  fall  of  1837, 
when  it  received  favorable  notice.    The  following 
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year  it  was  placed  on  the  list  of  '^promising  well," 
oy  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at  New 
York  city.  It  is  a  purple  or  black  grape,  not  un- 
like the  Isabella  in  appearance,  but  quite  distinct 
from  that  variety  in  foliage  and  the  quality  of  its 
fruit.  It  is  more  sprightly  and  vinous  than  the 
Isabella,  and,  having  a  rich,  dark  colored  juice, 
would  probably  make  good  red  wine.  It  is  vig- 
orous and  hardy,  requiring  no  protection,  during 
the  severest  winters.  It  ripens  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Isabella,  and  on  this  account  would  be 
valuable  for  the  northern  section  of  New  England, 
where  the  Isabella  will  not  ripen. 

I  could  write  you  much  more  upon  the  grape 
culture,  and  of  some  interesting  experiments  m 
hybridizing,  but  my  article  is  already  long  enough. 

I  have  something,  too,  to  say  to  the  "Farmer's 
Daughter,"  who  has  propounded  me  two  ques- 
tions. I  mean  to  answer  them,  hoping  in  the 
meanwhile  she  will  have  a  little  patience  with  me. 

Delaware,  Ohio,  Jan.,  1861.     A.  E.  Pobteb. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
DBSIGNS    FOB  BUUiDINaS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  not  an  architect  myself, 
neither  do  I  wish  to  be  a  critic,  but  when  I  see 
the  plan  of  a  building  laid  down,  I  always  like  to 
follow  it  out  in  my  mind,  to  see  how  it  would 
look  when  finished.  In  the  plan  before  me,  given 
in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  22d  inst.,  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  reconciling  "its  whole  with  all  its  parts."  Per- 
haps a  little  explanation  would  set  me  all  right. 
Now  the  parlor.  No  3,  14  feet,  the  vestibule.  No. 
2,  6  feet,  and  the  dining-room,  No.  5,  14  feet, 
constituting  the  front  part  of  the  house,  would  be 
34  feet.  If  this  is  to  be  the  length  of  the  house, 
and  let  the  width  go  back  so  as  to  cover  No.  4, 
and  part  of  No.  6,  leaving  the  balance,  togeth- 
er with  the  piazza.  No.  8,  as  outside  attachments, 
then  we  have  it  30  by  34,  instead  of  30  b^  36  feet, 
as  first  proposed.  But  if  the  rooms  are  intended 
to  be  so  many  feet  in  the  clear,  then  the  thickness 
of  the  four  walls  might  make  up  the  other  two 
feet  in  the  length ;  but  on  that  supposition,  the 
width  having  three  walls,  would  require  to  be  31  i 
feet.  Then  if  the  length  is  reckoned  the  other 
way,  including  No.  8,  and  the  whole  of  No.  6, 
and  allowing  4  feet  for  the  length  of  the  passage 
between  No.  6  and  No.  5,  we  have  34  by  36.  It 
seems  to  me  there  must  be  an  inconsistency  in  it 
somewhere ;  that  a  man  undertaking  to  build  af- 
ter this  pattern,  would  find  himself  involved  in 
difficulty. 

It  is  not  so  important  that  the  drawing  be  per- 
fect, though  in  any  diagram  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
each  part  represented  in  its  true  proportion  ;  but 
it  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  <^culation  be 
scrupulously  correct.  H. 

Fairhaven,  VL,  Dec.  29,  1860. 


Remarks. — If  the  designs  we  give  cannot  be 
carried  out  into  actual  dwellings  for  us  to  live  in, 
they  are  but  meretricious  ornaments,  scarcely  pay- 
ing for  the  room  they  occupy.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  Mr.  Harney,  the  designer,  can  give 
working  plans  of  his  designs  that  will  prove  to  be 
correct  to  the  "ninth  part  of  a  hair."    But  he  is 


not  immaculate — may  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
will  be  glad  to  show  "H.,"  just  where  it  is.  "H." 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  kind  criti- 


TEIiIiLN'O'  THE  B1D2D8.* 
BT  J.  a.  wBiniiE. 

Hen  li  the  pUoe ;  right  oyer  the  hill 

Rani  the  path  I  took  ; 
Ton  can  see  the  gap  In  the  old  wall  still. 

And  the  etepping-stones  in  the  ihaUow  bqook. 

.  There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred. 
And  the  poplars  tall ; 
And  the  barn's  brown  length,  and  the  oattle-yard. 
And  the  white  horns  tossing  aboye  the  wall 

There  are  the  bee -hives  ratiiged  in  the  son ; 

And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed  overran, 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes. 

Heavy  and  slow ; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  son  glows, 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 

There's  the  same  sweet  clorer-smell  in  the  breeie  j 

And  the  Jane  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  In  the  trees, 

Betting,  as  then,  over  Femside  Ikrm. 

I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover's  oare 

From  my  Sonday  coat 
I  bmshed  off  the  burs,  and  smoothed  my  hair, 

And  cooled  at  the  brook-side  my  brow  and  throat. 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed— 

To  love,  a  year ; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 

On  the  Uttle  red  gate  and  the  well -sweep  near. 

I  can  see  It  all  now—the  f  lantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves, 
The  sundown's  blase  on  her  window-pane ; 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  a  month  before^ 

The  house  and  the  trees, 
The  barn's  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the  doo^— 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 

Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forwaid  and  back, 
Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small, 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened:  the  summer  sun 

Had  the  chill  of  snow  ; 
For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 

Gone  on  the  Journey  we  all  must  go  ! 

Then  I  said,  "My  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  to-day : 
Haply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 

The  firet  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away.*' 

But  her  dog  whined  low  ■,  on  the  doorway  ^, 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin. 
The  old  nuin  sat ;  and  the  chore-girl  stiU 

Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  In. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 

In  my  ear  sounds  on : 
"Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence  ! 

Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone  !" 

*  A  remarkable  custom,  brought  from  the  old  century,  for- 
merly prevailed  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England.  On  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family,  the  bees  were  at  once  Informed 
of  the  event,  and  their  hives  dreseed  in  mourning.  The  cere  •> 
monial  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  swarms 
from  leaving  th«ir  hives  and  seeking  a  new  home. 
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XiZTRAOTB  AND  BBFIiISS. 
DO  FBOGB  EAT  BEES  P 

In  the  hot  weather,  last  summer,  I  raised  a 
hive  containing  bees  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  board,  so  as  to  give  them 
more  air.  One  evening  earlv  in  autumn,  when 
passing  the  hive,  I  accidentally  espied  a  common 
green  frog  on  the  board  near  the  hive.  The  que- 
ry arose  at  once,  can  he  be  after  bees  P  Upon 
looking  around  I  found  several  others  near ;  and 
here  I  will  say  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
Been  the  frogs  so  plenty  at  a  distance  from  the 
water,  as  the?  were  in  this  vicinity  last  summer, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  wet  season. 

But  to  my  story.  The  next  evening  I  went  to 
the  hive  after  dark,  and  found  the  urogs  there 
again.  One  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  hive,  and 
When  a  bee  which  acted  as  sentinel  came  near,  the 
frog  made  a  slight  stretching  motion,  and  then 
remained  quiet  until  another  came  along,  when 
the  motion  was  repeated.  I  then  drove  the  rep- 
tile away,  and  lowered  the  hive  to  the  bottom 
board.  In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  two  frogs  creep- 
ing towards  the  hive  in  a  very  cautious  manner, 
but  as  the  bees  were  secure,  I  left  them. 

The  following  evening  the  frog  placed  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  the  mve,  as  if  determined  to 
devour  every  unlucky  worker  that  was  out  in  the 
twilight 

I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  destroying 
the  life  of  beast,  bird  or  reptile,  without  being 
well  satisfied  that  the  injury  done  was  in  excess 
of  the  benefits  bestowed.  I  am  fully  convinced 
tiiat  toads  are  very  beneficial  in  a  garden,  and  I 
have  always  considered  frogs  entirely  harmless, 
therefore  I  never  killed  one  intentionally.  But 
my  faith  in  their  innocence  is  somewhat  shaken. 
It  may  be  that  those  frogs  were  in  search  of 
moths  and  other  insects  instead  of  bees.  I  think, 
however,  if  the  operation  is  repeated  next  sum- 
mer, I  shall  make  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
at  least  one  froff's  carcass. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  others  will  give  their 
opinions,  founded  upon  tacts.  If  frogs  are  really 
guilty,  let  them  be  condemned ;  if  not,  let  their 
innocence  be  proclaimed.  L.  Vaenet. 

Bloomfield,  C.  FT.,  1860. 

FENCE  POSTS  IN  HEAVINO  SOILS. 

In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  December  I  no- 
ticed several  articles  from  correspondents  about 
setting  fence  posts  in  heaving  soils  ;  one  of  which 
recommended  having  them  sufficiently  long  to 
j»ach  below  the  frost ;  another  recommended  fili- 
ng a  considerable  space  around  them  with  small 
stones,  and  a  third  to  fill  around  them  with  grav- 
el. These  clayey  soils  in  which  it  is  found  so 
difficult  to  make  fence  posts  stand  are  among  the 
very  best  in  the  country ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  any  fences  but  the  zig-zag  stand  upon 
them  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  their 
cultivation. 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  my  own  county  has  a 
large  extent  of  this  kind  of  land,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  owner  getting  tired  of  "wavy  lines"  for 
fences  determined  to  try  straight  ones ;  and  to 
prevent  the  posts  from  rising,  set  them  full  four 
feet  in  the  ground.  In  about  two  years  his  fence 
was  high  enough  to  admit  his  calves  to  pass  un- 
der it,  about  the  third  year  his  yearlings,  and  at 


the  present  time  I  am  informed  his  cows  can  do 
the  same  with  little  inconvenience. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  whole  system  of  setting 
posts  in  the  ground  is  generally  a  bad  one.  Fenc- 
es can  be  built  without  the  zigzag,  so  that  the 
posts  will  not  only  remain  where  they  are  put, 
out  will  outlaslithe  board. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  farmer  who 
should  set  the  post  of  his  house  or  his  barn  in  the 
sand  or  in  the  mud,  or  in  clay,  even  if  he  filled 
around  them  small  stones  or  gravel  ? 

The  durability  of  our  fences  is  certainly  not 
of  less  importance  than  of  our  barns  and  houses. 
And  no  farmer  should  be  satisfied  with  a  post  and 
board  fence  that  will  not  keep  its  position  on  the 
worst  heaving  soil,  and  last  at  least  thirty  years. 
Chables  R.  Smith. 

East  Eaverhm,  N.  K,  1860. 

RECLADflNO  GRASS    LANDS. 

"A  Subscriber"  wishes  to  know  how  meadow 
land  may  be  reclaimed  P  And  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
have  truly  answered,  that  the  ditch,  plow  and 
manure  will  reclaim  it.  But  what  if  the  manure 
is  not  to  be  had  P  My  experience  is  to  go  ahead 
without  the  manure,  and  is  justified  by  an  exper- 
iment on  a  piece  of  wet  meadow,  the  muck  being 
from  two  to  five  inches  deep,  with  a  stiff  clay  sub- 
soil. This  piece  was  plowed  in  August,  1859, 
and  made  as  smooth  as  the  plow  and  hoe  would 
make  it.  Next  a  light  harrow  was  used  until  the 
soil  was  well  pulverized.  I  then  sowed  on  herds- 
grass  seed  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  per  acre.  The 
land  was  then  harrowed,  the  sods  turned  down, 
and  roller  passed  over  it,  making  it  quite  smooth. 
The  result  was  a  heavy  crop  of  grass,  certainly 
at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per  acre.  I  think  that 
fowlmeadow  or  some  other  meadow  grasses  might 
be  more  profitable,  in  the  end.  The  exper- 
iment has  led  me  to  plow  several  acres  more  of 
land  in  the  same  condition,  and  I  hope  with  like 
results.  Solon  R  Berbt. 

TMford,  R,  Dec,  1860. 

Bemarks. — This  is  certainly  encouraging. 
There  are  many  instances  where  it  is  advisable  to 
plow  seed  without  manuring.  Some  grass  lands 
are  not  poor,  but,  for  some  cause  are  "bound  out,** 
the  grasses  have  lost  their  roots.  Upon  plowing 
and  reseeding  such  lands,  fine  crops  are  sometimes 
realized  at  once.  

TD£E  FOR  CUTTING  TIMBER. 

I  noticed  in  your  paper  of  last  week  quite  a 
long  article  on  the  subject  of  cutting  timber,  the 
best  time  to  do  it,  &c.  I  have  had  more  or  less 
experience  for  many  years  in  cutting  wood  and 
timber,  and  making  fence,  so  that  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  will  spring  from  experience. 

About  twenty-five  years  ego,  I  set  a  man  to 
chopping  wood  some  time  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  It  so  happened  that  he  only  cut  one  tree,  a 
chestnut,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  split  and 
piled  the  same.  I  drew  it  in  the  winter  after,  and 
It  dried  the  best  and  brightest  of  anv  wood  I  ever 
cut.  I  have  cut  some  thousands  of  cords  since. 
There  is  one  objection  to  cutting  wood  between 
the  time  of  the  sap  having  passed  up  into  the 
branches  and  back  again  into  the  roots.  One  year 
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I  cut  seyeral  cords  early  in  September,  which  has 
not  sprouted  until  this  day,  while  wood  cut  on 
the  same  slope  in  winter  sent  up  sprouts  five  and 
six  feet  the  nrst  year  after  being  cut.  My  meth- 
od of  manafi^ing  woodland  is  to  thin  out  all  the 
small  trees  alter  they  ^et  to  be  of  considerable  size, 

tWhat  size  is  considerable?  ^^hat  diameter? 
Sd.  ?]  and  leave  the  main  ones  to  grow ;  by  this 
process  I  find  the  timber  makes  very  fast,  and 
when  I  cut  clean,  if  there  are  any  thnfky  trees  I 
leave  them  until  the  wood  is  ready  to  cut  again. 
By  this  mode  of  procedure  I  get  large  and  tall 
timber.  For  instance,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago,  I  left  on  an  acre  thirty  or  forty  chestnut 
trees  from  six  to  eight  inches  throup;h ;  and  they 
are  now  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  Twenty-one 
years  ago  I  set  about  twenty-five  rods  of  board 
and  post  fence.  I  cut  the  posts  and  peeled  them 
the  year  before.  I  set  the  fence  as  soon  as  they 
were  perfectly  dry,  the  butt  ends  all  in  the 
ffround.  The  posts  were  from  six  to  eight  inches 
m  diameter  and  are  nearly  all  standinff  now.  The 
iioil  where  the  fence  was  built  is  gravel. 

Spencer  Btinotok. 
8tochbridg€t  Jan.y  1861. 

HOW  TO  KILL  VEBMIN  ON  CATTLE. 

Having  noticed  articles  in  the  leading  agricul- 
tural journals  in  relation  to  killing  lice  on  cattle, 
many  of  which  I  have  tried  with  little  effect,  I 
propose  to  add  another  to  the  list  for  the  benefit 
of  tnose  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  and  which 
I  have  tried  with  entire  satisfactory  results,  in 
every  instance  where  I  have  used  it.  Take  noke 
root,  sometimes  called  blue  dragon  or  lieUAorey 
and  boil  enough  to  get  a  very  strong  tea  or  wash, 
and  apply  it  as  a  wash  thoroughly,  and  it  will 
surely  kill  every  one  of  the  vermin,  and  without 
the  least  detriment  to  cattle.  One  good  applica- 
tion is  sufficient  Silas  Mason. 

BartweUviUe,  VL      _ 

THE  CONGOBB  GRAPE. 

Can  the  Concord  grape  be  relied  upon  in  this 
latitude  (44|°)  without  winter  protection  ?  I  am 
anxious  to  raise  grapes,  and  I  want  the  best,  if  I 
can  find  them  ?  L.  Varney. 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  12ih  Mo.,  6th,  18fi0. 

Remarks. — We  do  not  think  you  would  be 
able  to  cultivate  the  Concord  grape  vine  in  your 
locality  without  winter  protection,  and  unless 
vegetation  is  very  rapid  during  the  summer 
months,  the  fruit  would  not  ripen  even  if  the 
vines  came  through  the  winter  in  perfection. 
Still,  if  you  raise  Indian  com  in  your  climate,  you 
may  get  the  Concord  grape. 

KING  PHILIP  corn. 

Have  you  the  King  Philip  com,  and  the  im- 
proved fcing  Philip  corn  ?  What  is  the  price  of 
each,  per  bushel,  and  for  smaller  Quantities  ? 
What  is  the  difierence  in  the  time  of  ripening, 
and  in  the  yield  ?  Benjamin  Doe. 

New  Market,  N.  E.,  Dee.,  1860. 

Remarks.— The  com  inquired  for  is  usually 
for  sale  at  the  seed  stores  for  about  $2  per  bushel 


—perhaps  at  the  rate  of  $2,50  or  $3  in  small 
quantities.  We  cannot  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion.   

CATTLE  DISEASE. 

How  is  the  cattle  disease  ?  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  you  have  not  had  any  fresh  cases 
since  July  last,  as  you  are  silent  on  the  subject  in 
your  monthly.  But  other  indications  induce  me 
to  suppose  that  new  cases  occurred  last  fall  and 
this  winter.  Please  give  us  the  facts  as  you 
know  them.  T.  H.  Collins. 

Locust  Lawn,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Jan.,  1860. 

Remarks. — There  were  several  new  cases  of 
the  "cattle  disease,"  last  fall,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  discovered  the  sick  animals  were  either  iso- 
lated or  immediately  killed.  The  decided  action 
of  the  Commissioners  undoubtedly  checked  the 
disease  and  prevented  its  spreading  over  the 
country.  There  are  now,  happily,  no  recent  cases 
of  the  disease  in  our  knowledge. 

planting  potatoes  in  the  fall. 

I  would  inquire  through  the  Farmer  if  any  one 
has  planted  potatoes  in  the  fall,  and  covered 
them  with  straw  or  sea  drift,  with  success  ?  I 
think  I  saw  something  to  that  efiect  in  some  pa- 
per. N.  Y.  Hall. 

Leering,  N.  E.,  Dec.,  1860. 

horse  cart. 
Can  you  give  a  good  drawing  or  description  for 
a  horse  cart  ?  Chester  Baker. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  1860. 

Remarks. — When  we  can  obtain  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  good  horse  cart,  we  will  give  it  in  the 
Farmer* 

A  FINE  CROP  OF  OATS  AND  WHEAT. 

Mr.  William  Hanson,  of  Barre,  Vt,  raised 
the  past  season,  1450  bushels  of  oats  on  23  acres, 
twenty  acres  of  which  was  green  sward.  He 
also  raised  60  bushels  of  wheat  on  li  acres. 

Barre,  Vt.,  Dec,  1860. 


For  the  Ntw  Bngkmd  Farmer. 
A  FBOIJFIO  BOBEB. 

The  18th  of  the  6th  month,  while  walking  near 
an  elder-bush  in  one  comer  of  my  garden,  I  dis- 
covered signs  of  a  borer  near  a  thrifty  sprout  of 
this  year's  growth.  On  examination,  I  found  one 
had  entered  about  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  had  devoured  the  pith  upwards  about  Uiirteen 
inches,  where  I  founa  him.  The  insect  was  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  of  a  greenish  color, 
spotted  with  olack.  It  had  16  legs — 6  black, 
pointed  ones  near  the  head,  and  10  posterior  ones 
of  the  color  of  the  bodv,  which  appeared  to  be 
concave  on  the  under  siae.  It  could  crawl  back- 
wards or  forwards  equally  well.  I  placed  a  piece 
of  the  bush  with  the  worm  in  it,  under  a  glass, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  found  it  dead,  but  it  had 
left  in  the  piece  of  wood  thirty-six  eggs. 

Was  this  the  apple  tree  borer  P 

Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  1860.  L.  Varnst. 
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HOB8S8.   AND   THSIB  DISBAB2G8. 

Crib  Biting  «-Farc7~  Hide 
Bound— Roaring— Ring  Bone. 

VERY  farmer  is  inter- 
ested in  the  horse, — and 
not  only  himself,  for 
when  a  good,  faithful 
horse  has  long  been 
upon  the  farm,  he  comes 
to  be  regarded  almost 
as  one  of  the  family,  at 
least,  as  indispensable 
to  its  comfort  in  many 
ways.  When  attacked 
by  disease,  and  the  poor 
animal  is  suffering,  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole 
household  is  excited,  and  all  are  anxious  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  his  pain  as  well  as  to  re- 
store him  to  seryice.  We  propose,  therefore,  in 
the  course  of  this  year  to  mention  some  of  the 
diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable,  and  some 
rational  remedies  for  them.  It  will  not  be  in 
our  power  to  say  that  all  the  diseases  will  be  ac- 
curately described,  or  that  the  remedies  are  the 
best  that  may  be  prescribed, — but  we  shall  select 
from  the  best  sources,  and  would  invite  those 
familiar  with  the  diseases  which  so  often  disable 
the  noble  animal,  to  aid  us  in  the  effort  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject. 

We  introduce  below,  a  brief  description  of  sev- 
eral diseases,  with  the  treatment  for  each,  all  in 
plain,  common  sense  English,  from  a  new  work 
by  Edward  Mayhew,  called  ''The  Illustrated 
Horse  Doctor^^  and  recently  published  in  London. 
The  reader  will  see  in  these  extracts  how  briefly 
and  intelligibly  he  presents  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases  which  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

CRIB  BITING. 

Cause, — Sameness  of  food,  and  unhealthy  sta- 
bles or  indigestion. 

Symptoms, — Placing  their  upper  incisors 
ajB^ainst  some  support,  and,  with  some  effort,  emit- 
ting a  small  portion  of  gas. 

Treatment — Place  a  lump  of  rock-salt  in  the 
manger ;  if  that  is  not  successful,  add  a  lump  of 
chalk.  Then  damp  the  food  and  sprinkle  magne- 
sia upon  it ;  and  mingle  a  handful  of  ground  oak 
bark,  with  each  feed  of  com.  Purify  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  stables  before  these  remedies  are  ap- 
plied. 

FARCY. 

Ccntse, — ^Excessive  labor,  poor  food  and  bad 
lodging,  operating  upon  old  age. 

Symptoms, — It  is,  at  first,  inflammation  of  the 
superficial  absorbents.  Lumps  appear  on  various 
parts.  If  these  lumps  are  opened,  healthy  matter 
IB  released ;  but  the  place  soon  becomes  a  foul  ul- 
cer, from  which  bunches  of  fungoid  granulations 
sprout.  From  the  lumps  may  be  traced  little 
cords  leading  to  other  swellings.    The  appetite 


fails )  or  else  it  is  voracious.  Matter  may  be 
squeezed  through  the  skin.  Thirst  is  torturing*. 
At  length  glanders  break  forth  and  the  animal 
dies.  There  is  a  smaller  kind  of  farcy,  called  bat- 
ton  farcy — ^the  smaller  sort  is  the  more  virulent 
of  the  two. 
Cure, — ^There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease. 

HIDE  BOUND. 

Cause. — ^Neglect,  or  turning  into  a  straw  or 
stable  yard  for  the  winter. 

Treatment, — Liberal  food,  clean  lodgings,  soft 
bed,  healthy  exercise  and  good  grooming.  Ad- 
minister, daily,  two  drinks,  composed  of — liquor 
arsenicalis,  half  an  ounce ;  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  one  ounce ;  water  one  pint  Mix,  and  give 
as  one  dose. 

ROAEINO. 

Cause. — ^The  bearing  rein ;  the  folly  of  fashioiL 
Symptoms, — A  noise  made  at  each  inspiration. 
IVeatment — No  remedy.    The  cabman's  pad  is 

the  only  alleviation  ;  that  conceals  and  does  not 

cure  the  disease. 

RING  BONE. 

Cause, — ^Dragging  heavy  loads  up  steep  hills. 

Symptoms, — A  roughness  of  hair  on  the  pa»- 
tem,  and  a  bulging  forth  of  the  hoof.  A  want 
of  power  to  flex  the  pastern.  An  inability  to. 
bring  the  sole  to  the  ground,  only  upon  an  event 
surface.    Loss  of  power  and  injury  to  utility. 

Treatment, — In  the  first  stages  apply  poultices;, 
with  one  drachm  of  camphor  and  of  opium.  Af«> 
terwards  rub  with  iodide  of  lead,  one  ounce^  siqit- 
ple  ointment,  eight  ounces.  Continue  treatment 
for  a  fortnight,  and  after  all  active  symptomft 
have  subsided,  allow  liberal  food  and  rest^  work 
gently  when  labor  is  resumed. 


JPor  th0  New  Engkmd  Ft 


BOOTBTY   BEFOBTS— SUCOESBION  OV 
FOBSST  TBBES. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Middlesex  Agricultu- 
ral Society  for  the  year  1860  is  a  well  prepared 
document,  and  contains  valuable  information  to 
the  farmer.  I  notice,  however,  one  important 
omission,  which,  in  common  with  many  or  the  re- 
ports of  county  societies,  detracts  much  from  its 
interest  and  value.  It  is  shortly  this :  In  not 
giving  full  statements  with  regard  to  crops  en- 
tered for  premiums.  What  we  want  to  know  is, 
the  most  successful  methods  of  culture,  with  the 
cost  attending  it,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  previ- 
ous use,  the  kind  of  seed,  the  amount  sowed,  and 
the  manure  applied.  Without  such  statement, 
the  reader  only  knows  that  A.  B.  raised  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  very  interest- 
ing one,  particularly  that  portion  which  explains 
the  process  of  nature,  by  which  when  a  decayed 
pine  wood  is  cut  down,  oaks  and  other  hard  woods 
may  at  once  take  its  place.  In  other  words,  how 
it  is  that,  without  the  aid  of  man,  a  rotation  of 
crops  in  the  shape  of  trees  takes  place.  This  is 
done,  as  he  truly  says,  by  the  winds,  in  some  cases, 
by  the  birds  and  by  animals  in  others.  The 
squirrel  is  a  great  tree-planter,  the  oak,  the  wi^ 
nut  and  the  beech  are  mostly  planted  by  him. 
They  are  brought  from  long  distances  and  are 
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buried  in  the  ground  for  winter  use ;  some  are 
forgotten  or  are  not  wanted  and  they  vegetate  the 
following  sprine.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in 
supposing  the  planting  to  be  carried  on  annually 
of  necessity,  or  that  ''the  oldest  seedlings  annu- 
ally die."  The  plants  come  up  and  throw  out 
from  two  to  six  leaves,  and  continue  to  do  so  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  pines  decay  or  are  removed, 
and  the  light  and  air  come  to  them,  when  thev  at 
once  commence  a  vigorous  growth.  I  have  marked 
within  fifteen  years,  hundreds  of  oaks  in  their 
dormant  state,  and  have  never  lost  sight  of  them. 
There  they  are,  just  as  when  I  first  discovered 
them.  Others  I  have  opened  to  the  light  and 
air,  by  clearing  away  the  pines  which  shadowed 
them,  and  they  are  vigorously  taking  their  places. 
Providence  has  wisely  made  this  provision  for  the 
future.  These  plantations  are  existing  all  around 
us,  with  no  oaks  within  a  large  circuit — they  have 
been  all  sacrificed  years  ago,  yet  the  clearing  up 
of  a  pine  grove  will  reveal  the  careful  providence 
of  nature.  If  no  oak  has  ever  grown  in  a  district, 
none  will  grow,  for  want  of  seed,  but  once  plant- 
ed and  germinated,  it  is  never  lost 

The  sauirrel  is  equally  efficient  in  planting  the 
pine  seed  as  the  acorn.  The  cone  of  a  pine  con- 
tains from  thirty  to  sixty  sound  germinating  seed. 
The  squirrel,  with  his  sharp  teeth,  cuts  off  the  lit^ 
tie  flaps  which  hold  them  and  pouches  them,  car- 
r3ring  them  to  his  retreat,  where  they  are  lightly 
buri?d.  A  common  chipmunk  will  take  in  his 
pouches  or  cheeks  more  than  a  hundred  seeds  at 
a  time. 

It  is  not  only  the  pine  that  acts  as  a  sentry 
over  the  oak,  preparing  for  its  future  growth  by 
Uie  annual  decay  of  its  spikelets.  The  birch,  to 
some  extent,  performs  the  same  office.  If  you  care- 
fully look  through  what  appears  to  be  an  entire 
birch  cover,  you  will  frequently  find  the  young 
oaks  beneath  abiding  the  period  of  its  more  rapid 
deoay.  B.  j.  F. 

BUUK.  W  HDAT. 
This  grain,  which  possesses  a  high  value  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  should  be  sown  between  the 
fifteenth  of  June  and  the  first  of  July.  The  soils 
best  adapted  to  buckwheat,  are  those  of  a  sili- 
cious  or  sandy  texture.  The  frequent  failures 
which  have  attended  the  cultivation  of  this  grain, 
are  attributable,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  lack  of 
attention  in  managing  it.  The  soil  should  not 
only  be  rich  in  soluble  extractive  matters  capa- 
ble of  yielding  aliment  to  the  plants,  but  of  such 
a  texture  as  to  admit  of  its  being  reclaimed  by 
the  action  of  the  harrow  and  the  plow  to  a  very 
fine  tilth.  Purity  of  seed,  also,  is  another  im- 
portant consideration.  It  should  be  of  good  qual- 
ity as  to  fullness  and  roundness,  and  not  above 
three  pecks  allowed  to  the  acre.  The  application 
of  the  roller  to  the  surface  after  sowing  the  seed, 
will  be  beneficial,  as  it  tends  not  only  to  compress 
the  soil  around  the  seeds,  but  to  facilitate  the  la- 
bor of  harvesting  by  producing  a  level  surface. 
This  is  important,  as  it  enables  the  mower  to 
carry  his  scythe  near  the  roots  of  the  stalks,  and 
to  obviate  the  loss  of  seed  which  a  more  elevated 


stroke  would  shatter  out  Clayey  soils,  unless 
thoroughly  drained  and  pulverized,  are  un suited 
to  this  crop.  The  soil  congenial  to  this  crop  is 
upland  green  sward,  inclining  to  sand,  plowed  in 
June. 

IiEaiSIiATIVB  AaBICUX.TUBAI. 
80CIET7. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agricultu- 
ral Society  was  held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall 
at  the  State  House,  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  7, 
which  was  well  attended. 

The  assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  Col. 
Stone,  of  Dedham,  and  Simon  Bbown,  editor 
of  the  New  England  Farmer^  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  evening. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Brown  spoke  briefly 
of  the  importance  of  these  meetings,  and  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
learn,  through  the  papers,  what  is  said  at  them. 
He  spoke,  also,  of  the  necessity  that  every  farm- 
er should  avail  himself  of  the  real  improvements 
in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  so 
that  he  may  keep  progress  with  other  industrial 
pursuits  in  obtaining  his  products  cheaply.  He 
said  that  he  believed  farming  to  be  the  most  prof- 
itable pursuit  ever  engaged  in  by  man,  when  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  profitable  is  considered, 
and  that  it  is  as  honorable  as  any  other.  He 
made  several  interesting  illustrations,  and  closed 
by  appealing  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  sustain  these  meetings  by  their  presence  and 
teachings. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Stone,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Dart- 
mouth, was  chosen  Secretary. 

A  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Freeman  Walkeb,  of  North  Brookfield,  Lan- 
sing J.  Cole,  of  Cheshire,  Euphalet  Stone,  of 
Dedham,  JosuH  White,  of  Petersham,  D.  Or- 
lando FisKE,  of  Shelburne,  David  H.  Merriam, 
of  Fitchbuig,  and  Silas  T.  Soule,  of  Wareham, 
were  appointed  to  furnish  subjects  for  discussion 
for  future  meetings. 

Mr.  White,  of  Petersham,  being  called  on, 
said,  that  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  these 
meetings  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  he  trusted 
this  was  the  flrst  of  a  series  to  be  held  by  the 
Legislature  that  would  benefit  every  one  who  at- 
tended them.  He  always  felt  bound  to  give  all 
the  aid  he  could  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  he  thought  in  the  bhort  time 
left,  the  time  would  be  well  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Improvements  in  Agricultural  Implemenis, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  these  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  farmer's  success. 

Col.  Stone  complimented  the  previous  speaker, 
and  said  that  in  his  opinion  these  meetings  were 
better  conducted  without  restraint,  and  he  hoped 
to  hear  all  t4ke  part  in  the  discussions. 
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Mr.  Merrum,  of  Fitchburg,  seiid  that  a  year 
ago  last  eummer  he  raised  an  excellent  crop  of 
corn  from  the  virgin  soil,  and  this  was  by  work 
alone.  He  plowed  the  land  four  feet  deep,  using 
a  Michigan  plow,  and  drained  it,  putting  on  gua- 
no, partly  in  the  hill  and  the  other  part  sowed  in. 
He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  Bates'  ma- 
chine to  pull  out  stones,  that  he  had  used,  and 
said  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  it  come  into  more 
general  use. 

Mr.  FiSKE,  of  Shelburne,  said  he  thought  the 
whole  community  should  be  interested  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture,  and  he  hoped  these  meet- 
ings would  have  a  good  influence  on  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Massachusetts.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed that  farming  did  not  pay,  but  it  was  high 
time  this  fallacy  was  exposed,  as  every  man  who 
has  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  could  testi- 
fy that  no  pursuit  was  more  likely  to  pay  well  for 
the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  rock-lifting  machines,  and  was  de- 
sirous that  they  should  prepare  the  land  for  mow- 
ing machines,  and  he  hoped  neighbors  would 
club  together,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Fairhaven,  said  he  had  not  done 
anything  in  farming  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
his  mind  had  nevertheless  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture.  He  thought  every  State 
should  be  circumscribed  in  its  products.  Eng- 
land, said  he,  is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  in 
this  line  were  their  own  producers ;  we  ought  to 
be  an  agricultural  country,  and  to  be  so  the 
greatest  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
farmer.  He  spoke  of  his  mode  of  raising  onions, 
saying  that  he  hoed  seven  times,  taking  every 
other  row,  and  hoeing  nearly  up  to  the  adjoining 
row,  thus  giving  the  ground  nearly  as  good  as 
fourteen  hoeings. 

Mr.  Sears,  of  Yarmouth,  said  he  did  not  be- 
long to  an  agricultural  district,  but  he  detested 
tiie  idea  of  young  men  and  women  going  away 
from  the  farm  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  gen- 
teel. He  considered  the  idea  of  *'skinning*'  the 
soil  false,  and  hoped  to  see  the  process  stopped. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Hubbardston,  said  he  was  not 
engaged  in  farming,  but  he  had  taken  interest  in 
the  statistics  of  the  State  in  relation  to  it.  From 
these  he  quoted  at  some  length,  showing  that  the 
returns  from  Worcester  county  showed  a  larger 
per  centage  than  any  other  county  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. From  close  observation  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  amount  of  culti- 
vation should  be  devoted  to  the  best  soil.  He 
also  said  longevity  was  largely  in  favor  of  farmers. 

On  motion  of  Col.  White,  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  was  decided  to  be, 
**The  winter  management  of  farm  stock,*'    Gov- 


FACTS    ABOUT  CHINA. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  Hienfung,  is  the  sev- 
enth of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Tsings,  which 
succeeded  in  1644  to  that  of  the  Mings.  The 
present  Emperor  is  the  244th,  dating  back  4702 
years.  His  reign  commenced  on  the  26th  Febru- 
ary, 1850.  Hienfung  is  not  his  actual  name,  hut 
a  sort  of  official  name  adopted  by  him  as  reiguiug 
sovereign,  and  signifies  rcrfect  Felicity.  The 
name  of  his  father,  Tankwang,  signified  Splendor 
of  Reason.  The  population  of  China  was  esti- 
mated in  1849  at  about  415  millions  of  souls. 
The  public  functionaries  (Mandarins)  are  divided 
into  nine  classes,  of  which  each  is  again  subdivid- 
ed into  two,  and  the  civil  authorities  take  prece- 
dence of  the  military.  Authentic  information  re- 
specting the  finances  and  the  army  is  wanting. 
The  military  organization  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  European  nations.  Each  governor  of 
provinces  has  his  own  regiment  of  Chinese,  but 
tbey  rarely  engage  in  action.  There  are  Man- 
choux  who  serve  only  as  garrison  troops.  In  case 
of  war,  a  militia  force  is  raised,  composed  princi- 
pally of  volunteers,  who  hope  to  derive  certain 
advantages,  or  obtain  the  rank  of  Mandarin. 
There  is  a  war  department,  but  no  officers  that 
are  superior  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 
When  there  is  question  of  war,  as  of  late  to  com- 
bat the  rebels  at  Nanking,  the  ISlinister  of  War 
names  a  commander-in-chief,  to  whom  all  the 
troops  are  subject.  There  is  no  imperial  navy ; 
the  admirals  are  functionaries  of  the  provinces. 
The  Chinese  army,  including  the  reserve,  may  be 
estimated  at  1,500,000  men,  of  whom  700,000  are 
Chinese,  300,000  Mongols,  and  500,000  Man- 
cLoux.  The  fleet  consists  of  826  vessels  and  58,- 
637  men,  commanded  by  two  admirals. 


Middlesex  Agricultural  Society. —  We 
have  before  us  the  report  of  the  last  year's  doings 
of  the  Society.  The  Address  of  Mr.  Thoreau, 
"On  the  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  is  given  in 
full.  We  have  spoken  of  this  before,  and  given 
extracts  from  it.  It  contains,  also,  reports  on 
Sheep,  PouUry,  Orapes^  Vegetables,  Bread,  and 
Plowing  with  Single  Teams,  extracts  from  which 
we  hope  to  find  room  for  hereafter.  There  are 
8.everal  other  short  reports  of  no  general  interest 
The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year 
are, — 

George  O.  Brastow,  President. 

Andrew  Wellington,  >  ^.     p^-^^u^ 

E.  W.  Bull,  \  ^"^  Pr^dents. 

John  B.  Moore,  Secretary. 

Richard  Barrett,  Treasurer. 


Flowages. — We  are  informed,  by  letter  and 
otherwise,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  dam  across 
the  Concord  River  at  North  Billerica,  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  obtaining  petitions  to  get  the 
act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
for  the  removal  of  this  nuisance  repealed.  They 
have  given  public  notice  of  such  intention.  This 
pertinacity  shows  how  desperately  men  cling  to 
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in  the  opinion  of  the  last  Legislature,  operates  as 
a  public  calamity,  destroying  a  vast  amount  of 
property  and  spreading  desolation  and  death 
through  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  State.  The  people  living  in  the 
towns  bordering  on  the  meadows  that  are  flowed, 
have  battled  with  this  power  for  forty  years,  and 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  receive  a  single  dollar 
for  damages,  although  their  grass  crop  has  been 
annually  cut  off,  and  sometimes  whole  families 
have  been  prostrated  with  sickness  occasioned  by 
the  malaria  arising  from  the  rotting  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  lying  upon  the  meadows. 

We  also  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Wayland 
held  a  town  meeting  on  Monday  of  last  week, 
in  view  of  the  action  in  this  matter.  The 
meeting  was  a  large  one,  and  it  unanimously 
voted  to  remonstrate  against  the  repeal ;  the  se- 
lectmen were  authorized  to  act  as  agents  for  the 
town,  with  power  to  employ  counsel  and  do  any- 
thing else  which  in  their  judgment  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  secure  action  under  the  law  of 
last  year. 

The  citizens  of  Sudbury,  we  learn,  are  to  hold 
a  public  town  meeting  in  relation  to  the  matter, 
and  the  people  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Sudbury 
and  Concord  River  Valley  are  still  determined 
that  this  wicked  monopoly  shall  be  abated. 


CATTIJB  PISBA8B  IN  SOUTH  AJ'BICA. 

Below  we  give  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
from  South  Africa  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gkout,  to 
a  brother  in  West  Brattleboro',  Vt.  We  hope, 
however,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  one 
to  availhimself  of  the  information  contained  in  it. 

Umsustdusi,  South  Arsioi,,  Sir.  10,  I860. 
Deab  Brother: — I  see  by  the  papers  the 
same  disease  which  we  have  had  here  for  six 
years  is  now  in  Massachusetts,  making  a  good 
deal  of  commotion,  as  well  it  may.  Among  cat- 
tle or  cows  it  is  very  contagious  and  fatal.  Onlv 
about  one  in  twenty-five  recovers  or  escapes,  af- 
ter beinp;  once  exposed  with  diseased  cattle.  The 
few  which  recover  are  not  liable  to  the  second 
attack.  The  only  remedy  in  this  cointry  is  inoc- 
ulation, by  which  three-fourths,  or  at  least,  one- 
half,  are  usually  saved,  about  one-quarter  dying  of 
inoculation  unless  the  thing  is  very  successful 
In  this  country  those  who  are  obliged  to  go 
about  with  oxen  must  first  inoculate,  so  also  must 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  disease,  so  as  not  to 
be  obliged  to  keep  the  cows  from  contact  with 
those  that  have  the  disease.  The  mode  of  inocu- 
lating is  to  make  a  small  puncture  or  incision  in 
the  end  of  the  cow's  tail  and  insert  a  little  of  the 
liquid,  or  a  small  bit  of  flesh,  from  the  lung  of  an 
animal  which  had  the  disease  and  died  of  it,  or 
rather  was  killed  and  found  to  be  diseased. 
Sometimes  a  thread  is  drawn  through  a  diseased 
lung,  and  then  inserted  under  the  skin  just  so  as 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  blood.  In  a  few  days 
the  toil  begins  to  swell }  the  swelling  sometimes 


goes  up  the  body  so  as  to  cause  death.  The  dis- 
ease does  not  show  itself  under  five  weeks  after 
exposure.  The  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  hard 
breathing,  with  a  turning  up  and  contraction  of 
the  nose  at  each  inspiration.  I  should  not  inoc- 
ulate until  compellea  to  do  so,  either  by  finding 
that  my  cattle  had  been  actually  exposed,  or 
were  sure  to  be  so,  though  no  time  should  be  lost 
after  an  actual  exposure ;  otherwise  inoculation 
will  do  little  or  no  good.  If  the  people  will  set 
about  stopping  the  disease  in  right  earnest,  they 
can  do  so,  otherwise  it  will  go  through  the  coun- 
try. The  best  season  to  inoculate  is  in  the 
spring,  when  cattle  are  relaxed,  as  that  helps 
keep  the  body  open  and  check  inflammation. 

Lewis  Grout. 


▲  GBICnijTnBAIi    QtrXSTIOKB. 
Bt  JoHir  DiMON,  Waxxfibli>,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  decided  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  days  on  the  farm  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  farmer — and  as  it  is  less  expensive  to 
buy  the  best  stock  and  tools,  and  to  do  work  in 
the  best  manner,  and  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
young  farmers  in  New  England  who  are  in  want 
of  a  certain  kind  of  agricultural  information,  I 
have  concluded  to  send  you  a  string  of  practical 
agricultural  questions,  which  I  wish  you  to  pub- 
lish in  the  monthly  Farmer^yriih  such  answers  and 
remarks  as  the  merits  of  the  case  require.  And 
by  so  doing  you  will  confer  a  great  favor — not 
only  on  me,  but  on  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

1.  What  kind  of  plow  do  you  consider  best  for 
a  smooth,  sandy-loam  farm  ? 

Remarks. — Plow  for  a  aandy-loam  land. — We 
should  say  Holbrook's  Universal  plow,  siubhle 
mould-board  No.  152,  and  green-sward  mould- 
board  No.  122.  This  stubble  plow  has  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  lifting  up  and  disintegrating  the  soil. 
We  have  seen  it  in  use  where,  if  a  common- 
sized  man  should  lie  down  in  the  furrow,  the 
next  one  turned  would  well  nigh  cover  him  over. 
The  sward  mould-board  is  equally  efiective  in 
breaking  up.  In  skillful  hands  it  may  be  made  to 
lay  the  furrow  entirely  flat,  or  to  give  it  the 
slightest  lap,  if  the  operator  prefers  this  mode  of 
leaving  it. 

2.  Where  land  is  rather  light  and  cold,  and 
has  not  been  highly  manured,  how  deep  should  it 
be  plowed  to  obtain  the  best  crops  P 

How  deep  to  plow. — Land  that  has  received 
only  shallow  plowings  for  many  years  should  not 
have  the  surface  turned  under  deeply  at  once,  un- 
less a  large  amount  of  manure  is  added.  The  black 
soil  being  low  down,  afifords  no  support  to  plants 
early  in  the  season,  and  as  they  do  not  find  nour- 
ishment in  the  new  soil,  they  are  not  matured  and 
the  crop  is  lost.  To  answer  your  question  direct- 
ly, we  should  say  that  a  depth  of  six  inches  would 
be  likely  to  return  the  best  crops  on  such  a  soil, 
where  the  manuring  is  to  be  light.  Will  you 
experiment  by  plowing  at  different  depths,  mak- 
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ing  all  other  things  equal,  and  give  us  the  re- 
cults  P 

3.  Is  it  really  advantageous,  and  will  it  pay,  to 
•ubsoil  land  for  general  crops  P 

SvbaoUing  Jor  general  crops.  —  There  is  no 
doubt  on  our  mind  but  that  subsoiling  on  clayey 
and  granitic  lands,  where  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  Indian  com  are  cultivated,  would  be  a 
profitable  practice.  It  would  be  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses making  up  a  thorough  cultivation,  and  we 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted  now,  that  to  cul- 
tivate a  less  extent  of  land,  and  cultivate  it  well, 
always  secures  the  most  favorable  results.  In- 
stead of  cultivating  two  acres  of  heavy  land  in 
corn,  expending  forty-five  days'  labor  and  thirty 
ox-loads  of  manure  upon  them,  put  all  the  labor 
and  all  the  manure  upon  one  acre,  making  sub- 
soiling  one  of  the  items  of  culture  on  the  one 
acr^.  Give  the  same  time  to  the  one  acre  that 
would  be  given  to  the  two,  in  hoeing,  and  exter- 
minating weeds — and  we  believe  an  exact  account 
will,  in  nine  cases  in  ten,  show  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  one  acre. 

The  use  of  Mapes'  subsoil  plow  in  passing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  com,  potatoes,  beans,  or  any 
of  the  hoed  crops  where  it  can  be  admitted,  is 
highly  advantageous.  It  moves  the  ground  be- 
low, without  much  disturbance  to  the  surface,  and 
when  run  between  the  rows  both  ways,  leaves  the 
field  mellow  and  light,  as  a  root  bed  for  the 
plants,  and  the  aoil  in  a  suitable  condition  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  all  atmospheric  influences. 

4.  Being  confident  that  much  grass  seed  is  an- 
nually wasted  by  not  being  properly  covered  in 
the  soil,  I  wish  to  inquire  tne  best  method  of 
'^getting  in"  the  different  kinds  of  seed ;  both 
clover  and  the  finer  grasses  ? 

Oetting  in  grass  seed, — ^There  is  much  waste  in 
sowing  grass  seed  by  hand,  as  the  person  having 
both  skill  and  long  practice  wOl  be  scarcely  able 
to  sow  a  bushel  of  timothy  seed  without  over- 
seeding  in  some  spots  and  leaving  others  without 
a  due  portion.  If  there  is  wind  at  the  time  of 
sowing  it  makes  the  operation  still  more  difficult ; 
a  little  loss,  therefore,  at  each  annual  sowing, 
would  soon  amount  to  an  aggregate  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  best  machine,  which  would  last  for 
generations. 

In  the  monthly  Farmer  for  June,  1858,  we  gave 
an  illustration  of  WeUs*  Seed  Sower^  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  costs  but 
$4,00,  and  its  use  will  save  that  sum  on  any  well 
conducted  farm  in  two  years,  in  time  and  seed. 
If  the  proprietor  of  Cahoon*s  Seed  Sower  will 
send  U3  a  good  illustration  of  that  machine,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  it  in  these  columns. 

After  grass  seed  is  sown,  it  is  not  a  commend- 
able practice  to  leave  it  so  near  the  surface  as  is 


usually  done.  It  should  be  harrowed  in  at  least, 
so  that  it  may  get  root  hold  in  the  poil  before  the 
blade  appears  above  ground.  A  slight  brush- 
harrowing  is  not  sufficient.  After  harrowing,  the 
brushing  should  be  done  by  confining  white 
birches,  or  other  saplings,  to  a  piece  of  joist  three 
by  four  inches  and  pass  over  the  field  in  both 
ways ;  and  if  the  team  is  sufficiently  strong,  add 
a  little  weight  to  the  joist,  so  as  to  compress  the 
earth  a  little;  this  practice  will  answer  pretty 
well  without  the  use  of  the  roller.  But  the  roller 
should  be  used  where  it  can  be  conveniently. 
The  observing  farmer  has  noticed  that  seed  comes 
best,  and  is  the  strongest,  in  the  tracks  made  by 
the  team  in  harrowing. 

5.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  oyster  shells  at  two  cents 
per  bushel,  three  miles  from  home,  to  bum  for 
manure  f 

Oyster  shell  lime, — We  haye  known  oyster 
shells  drawn  eight  miles  by  team — when  return- 
ing from  market, — converted  into  lime  and  used 
on  exhausted  farms  with  profitable  results.  The 
shells  were  pitched  into  a  corner  where  two  heavy 
stone  wdls  came  together  and  placed  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  bmsh  and  other  cheap  wood  of  the 
farm  and  burnt.  The  proprietor  thought  he  was 
greatly  indebted  to  this  lime  in  bringing  back  the 
farm  to  a  state  of  fertility.  If  we  should  advise, 
it  would  be  to  make  trial  of  the  shells,  keeping 
an  accurate  account  of  cost,  and  strictly  watching 
the  results. 

6.  What  is  the  best  method  of  applying  ashes 
to  a  corn  crop  P 

Ashes  for  com, — Forty  years  ago  it  was  the 
practice  to  apply  ashes  to  the  hills  of  corn  at  the 
first  hoeing,  throwing  it  in  among  or  directly 
upon  the  young  plants.  We  cannot  see  that  any 
one  mode  of  application  has  decided  advantages 
over  another.  Ashes  are  of  great  value  to  the 
crop,  and  if  applied  broadcast  upon  the  field  be- 
fore harrowing,  or  before  the  firet  hoeing,  the 
plants  will  be  quite  sure  to  feel  their  influences 
before  they  come  to  perfection. 

7.  I  want,  next  spring,  some  light  manure, 
similar  to  poudrettc,  to  use  in  the  hill  for  com. 
Something  that  is  stronja;  and  easily  applied,  and 
something  I  can  manumcture  at  a  less  expense 
than  to  purchase  poudrette  from  the  Lodi  Manu- 
facturing Company  at  about  $1,75  per  barrel  here. 
How  shall  I  manufacture  a  home-made  pou- 
drette P 

Something  to  manure  mth  in  the  hiU.  Our 
correspondent  has  taken  a  proper  view  of  the 
matter  in  devising  some  method  of  fertilizing 
com  plants  in  the  hill.  In  our  short  seasons,  the 
corn  crop  often  fails  to  come  to  maturity  for  the 
want  of  an  early  and  vigorous  start  in  the  spring. 
The  tender  plant  needs  something  immediately 
about  ita  roots  to  push  it  along  and  bring  out  its 
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broad  leaves  for  atmospheric  influences  to  act 
upon  and  perfect  it  before  September  frosts  oc- 
cur. A  liberal  broadcast  manuring  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  this,  and  so  we  want  something  that  is 
cheap  and  portable,  that  every  farmer  may  have 
it  to  drop  into  the  hill  before  covering  the  com, 
to  impart  warmth  to  the  seed,  and  quicken  it  into 
vigorous  action. 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  end  is  this.  Col- 
lect all  the  night-soil  that  can  be  procured 
through  the  summer  from  time  to  time,  and  mix 
it  with  fine,  old  meadow  muck  and  sprinklings  of 
plaster ;  occasionally  pour  sink  water  over  it, 
making  it  so  moist  as  to  become  of  a  pasty  con- 
sistency, and  then  work  it  thoroughly  with  the 
back  of  the  hoe,  as  mortar  is  worked,  so  that  the 
night-soil  and  the  muck  shall  be  completely  in- 
corporated. Do  this  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  always  leaving 
the  heap  well  covered  with  loam.  If  muck  cannot 
be  had,  use  alluvial  soil,  or  the  finest  loam  and 
sprinklings  of  plaster.  Before  freezing  weather 
gather  the  heap  into  barrels  and  place  it  away 
from  the  frost.  A  handful  of  this  compost  in  the 
hill  will  make  you  laugh,  if  it  does  not  the  corn. 

Another  way. — Place  the  roosts  for  the  fowls  in 
such  a  position  that  all  their  droppings  can  be 
conveniently  reached,  and  each  morning,  or  three 
times  a  week,  cover  them  with  fine  muck,  loam, 
sand,  or  plaster.  Keep  the  whole  dry,  and  use 
half  a  pint  to  a  hill.  If  you  have  this,  you  need 
not  sigh  for  guano. 

8tiU  another, — Take  an  old  cask,  such  as  a 
molasses  hogshead,  mix  a  bushel  of  plaster  with 
old  muck  enough  to  fill  it,  and  saturate  the  whole 
with  urine  from  the  bam  cellar  or  from  any  other 
source.  Continue  to  pour  on  the  urine  freely 
from  day  to  day,  until  the  escape  of  ammonia  is 
detected,  and  then  discontinue  it.  The  contents 
of  the  hogshead  may  then  be  taken  out  and  the 
operation  repeated  to  any  extent  desired.  In 
this  operation  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  piaster 
will  combine  with  and  fix  the  ammonia  escaping 
from  the  urine,  and  the  mass  will  be  a  portable, 
active  and  highly  fertilizing  agent—one  that  every 
farmer  may  have. 

8.  As  all  farmers  are  liable  to  sometimes  lose 
an  animal  either  by  age  or  accident,  how  can  they 
make  a  dead  carcass  most  available  and  profita- 
ble for  manure  ? 

Whai  to  do  with  a  *^dead  careaas.** — A  dead 
horse  may  be  made  more  valuable  than  most  far- 
mers are  aware  of.  A  man  has  about  one  pound 
of  ammonia,  it  is  stated,  for  every  fifty  pounds  of 
his  weight  If  the  same  rate  holds  good  with  the 
horse,  one  weighing  ten  hundred  would  yield 
twenty  pounds  of  ammonia.  We  have  been 
taught  that  this  substance  is  one  of  the  most  val- 


uable fertilizers  that  the  farmer  has,  so  that  if 
this  particular  part  were  all,  the  dead  horse  or  ox 
would  be  valuable.  If  the  dead  animal  were  cut 
into  pieces,  sprinkled  freely  with  plaster  or  char- 
coal dust,  and  the  whole  mass  covered  plentifully 
with  meadow  mud,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  it 
might  be  in  condition  to  be  overhauled  and  in- 
corporated with  the  muck.  The  bones  should  be 
collected  and  placed  with  other  bones  to  be  con- 
verted into  phosphate  of  lime  when  enough  of 
them  are  obtained  to  make  the  job  a  profitable 
one. 

9.  What  crop  is  best  to  help  out  winter  fod- 
der—corn, millet,  or  roots  ? 

10.  Will  it  pay  for  farmers  to  cultivate  roots 
for  stock  in  winter,  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  roots 
will  pay  beat  P 

Crop  to  help  out  winter/odder. — ^There  is  noth- 
ing more  sure,  or  scarcely  anything  better,  than 
oats,  cut  just  as  the  seed  is  forming,  and  6ured 
mainly  in  the  cock,  under  caps.  Millet  is  a  good 
crop,  and  it  may  be  sown  later  than  oats.  We 
commend  the  culture  of  roots,  to  some  extent,  on 
every  farm.  Most  of  the  work  may  be  done  by 
horse  power,  and  the  crop  may  then  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  and  profitable  rate.  Stock  greatly 
needs  some  succulent  food  to  go  with  the  dry  fod- 
der which  comprises  the  principal  part  of  their 
winter  food.  By  a  little  inquiry  every  farmer  may 
ascertain  how  to  raise  Swedes,  carrots  and  man- 
golds as  a  profitable  winter  feeding.  This  para- 
graph replies  to  your  9th  and  10th  questions. 

11.  Will  it  pay  for  a  small  farmer  to  own  a 
mowing  machine  $  say  on  a  farm  of  twenty-five 
acres  to  be  mowed  P 

Mowing  Machines. — Yes.  A  good  machine 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years. 

12.  What  kind  of  mowing  machine  is  best  for 
a  light,  smooth  farm  f 

What  mowing  machine  is  best  9  There  is  no 
mowing  machine  out  of  the  dozen  we  have  tried 
that  stands  out  so  pre-eminently  above  all  others 
as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  it  is  the  best  The 
Ketchum,  Wood,  Manny,  New  England,  and  we 
do  not  doubt,  some  others,  may  be  used  with 
decided  economy  on  smooth  farms. 

Now,  brother  DiMON,  having  answered  your 
questions  candidly,  and  as  fully  as  space  will  per- 
mit, will  you,  if  the  answers  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  your  views,  express  them  yourself, 
and  send  them  to  us  for  publication. 


Electrigitt. — A  writer  for  the  Rural  Ameri-' 
can  says  that  some  of  his  scientific  neighbors  have 
suggested  that  there  may  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  abundant  crops  of  this  year,  and  the 
abundant  electricity  manifested  in  our  frequent 
thunder  storms. 
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iV  tte  Mn0  Aif  tend  AnNfT. 
'•IiABOB  IB  KINO." 
Hb.  Fabiixb:-. 

This  is  a  very  buy  world. 
The  earth  upon  iu  axis  twirled 
Rolls  constant  round  withoat  cetsatloa, 
And  neyer  stops  for  recreation  ; 
E'en  steady  Sol  is  in  tbepractioa 
Of  trundling  round  upon  Air  axis, 
And  wlnter-solstlce-shortened  days, 
And  lenffthened  nights,  and  his  slant  rayf. 
Scarce  bring  brief  rest  and  lessened  labor 
And  time  for  talk  with  chatty  neighbor, 
Ere  high  in  hea^t  n  he  holds  his  reign, 
And  sets  all  things  aworic  again : 
While  madam  Luna,  she  who  whilom. 
As  one  in  lunatic  asylum 
Displays  his  antics  and  grimaces, 
Made  up  an  endless  change  of  ftioet, 
Qives  twice  diurnal  agitation 
To  all  the  watery  creation ; 
So  Ocean  ceaseless  ebbs  and  flows, 
And  never  rests  in  calm  repose  ; 
The  insect  of  a  summer's  day, 
That  lives  its  hour  and  dies  away, 
Spends  that  brief  hour  upon  the  wing, 
A  busy,  buzzing,  bustling  thing ; 
And  so  in  earth,  in  sea  and  sky, 
All  things  that  creep,  or  swim,  or  fly, 
For  food  or  fun  are  onward  driving. 
And  after  some  ^^chief  end"  seem  striymg. 

But  busy  more  than  all  beside. 
More  restless  than  the  ocean's  tide, 
Thau  earth  that  trundles  on  its  axis, 
Or  moon  which  nighily  wanes  or  wasM, 
Than  insect  of  a  summer's  day. 
That  hums  its  hhur  and  dies  away,~ 
Is  man,  creation's  lower  lord  ;~ 
Still,  by  some  ruling  passion  stirred, 
He  traverses  both  land  and  ocean. 
And  is  the  true  **perp6tual  motion." 

Then  of  this  busy  biped  race. 
Which  finds  on  earth  its  dwelliug-plaee. 
One  of  the  busiest  mortals  in  it, 
With  double  dose  for  every  minute, 
Is  lie  the  tiller  of  that  soil 
Which  yoke  4  together  Ulth  and  toil. 
And  yields  the  treasures  of  her  breast 
Most  ftilly  when  most  freely  prest ; 
By  "sweat  of  Usee"  be  earns  hia  living. 
And  irorka  from  Fast-day  to  ThanksgiTiBg. 

Aye,  worka  t—\e%  vale  and  hill -top  ring 
With  pasan-^hout,— "Labor  is  Knro  ; 
And  neither  cotton,  com  or  coin. 
That  regal  honor  may  purloin. 
Or,  nnpresumptuoua,  claim  to  share 
The  crown  which  this  alone  shall  wear. 
Shall  the  thing  made  contemn  its  maker  ? 
The  saw  lift  up  against  its  shaker? 
The  axe  vainglorious,  abase 
And  flout  the  hand  that  with  It  hews  ? 
The  stream  unwise,  the  fount  deride 
Whence  all  its  waters  are  supplied? 

Laboi  IB  Knro:— by  thatungraoed. 
Earth  were  a  wild  and  cheerless  waste  }^ 
Not  mere  brute  toil,  as  'neath  the  goad 
The  ox,  unreasoning,  drags  his  load, 
But  thinking,  free,  which  gives  combined 
The  product  of  the  hand  and  mind. 
Of  finest  web  a  brain-work  weaves. 
Yet  in  atern  conflict  never  grieves 
With  life'a  material  ills  to  jnsUe 
Nor  shames  to  *•  travel  on  its  muscle  ;'* 
Wipes  his  swart  brow  anon,  thus  while  he 
Unites  the  litdct  and  tUite, 

Labob  is  Eimo  ;— long  may  he  reign 
Life,  comfort,  beantjr,  xraoe  his  train ; 
The  forest  bows  beneath  his  stroke,— 
Then  fair,  as  when  creation  woke 
On  Time's  first  morn,  transformed  the  scene. 
Stretch  wide  the  »«flelds  of  living  green.** 
Broadcast  in  Spring  he  sows  the  seed; 
Garners  earth's etorea  for  winter's  need] 
He  guides  the  plow,  and  piles  the  flail. 
With  lacteal  treasures  fills  the  pail. 
With  vigorona  arm  the  scythe  he  Bwlngk 
Hard  by  the  bob'link  blithsome  singaT^ 
The  harvests  bend  wh«re>er  he  goes. 
And  deserts  blossom  as  the  rose. 
He  spans  the  flood,  or  climbs  the  steep, 
Brings  treasures  from  '^the  vasty  deep  ;** 
His  hand  nnfbrls  the  whitening  sail, 
And  Btralght  the  canyaas  woob  the  gate } 


He  gnidefl  hts  bark  through  every  aone. 
And  all  earth's  bounties  makes  his  own. 
Seeks  he  a  path?— he  bows  the  hills. 
Anon  the  yawning  valley  fllls, 
(Or  Just,  perchance,  for  double  sport. 
Bores  Hoosic  and  the  General  Court,) 
Bridges  the  stream,  with  mighty  tide 
Of  twice  twelve  furlongs  stretching  wide, 
His  steed  of  flre  yokes  to  the  train. 
Then  bids  It  smoke  along  the  plain. 
Far  sundered  dwellers  bringing  near. 
And  time  and  distance  disappear. 

Honor  to  toil ;  but  toil  is  blest 
But  as  it  brings  alternate  rest ; 
The  shaft  with  half  iu  force  is  sent 
Sped  from  the  bow  that's  ne*er  unbent ; 
Sweet  is  the  task  the  daylight  knows, 
Becauae  it  brings  the  night's  repose. 
While  turns  the  tide,  with  lessened  roar 
The  surf- wave  breaks  upon  the  shore ; 
The  hen  makes  noisy  demonstration 
After  her  laying  operation. 
And  caokling  sets  all  hen-creation. 
But  quiet  sits  through  Incubation,— 
(Unworthy  of  her  henship's  praise 
The  rhymester  cackles  in  his  lays ;) 
The  kiod  command  to  man  from  heaven. 
Was  work  for  six  days,  not  for  seven. 
And  the  first  pair  unstained  by  vice. 
Had  Sabbath  rest  in  Paradise. 

And  now,  with  stillness  half  sublime. 
Comes  Nature**  peacefhl  Sabbath-tlme  $ 
Beneath  its  wintry  vestment  sleeping. 
Earth  hath  no  floweret  up  peeping. 
No  bursting  germs  to  life  appear, 
No  blade,  or  full  com  in  the  ear. 
No  songd  birds,  no  insect's  hum. 
No  joyous  shout  of  harvest  home ; 
Where  the  green  leaf  and  clustering  bongh 
Were. late,  the  wind-harp  siglieth  now : 
Life  yields  to  death :— yet  deep  in  earth. 
Whence  all  this  being  had  Its  birth. 
Life's  vital  forces  in  this  hour 
Of  seeming  death,  renew  their  power. 
And  soon  the  resurrection  Spring 
Her  robe  of  groen  o'er  all  smU  fling. 

Man,  nature-taught,  hit  labor  stays, 
With  grateful  heart  the  past  surveys. 
Then,  hopeful,  for  the  coming  cares 
With  cheerful  seal  himself  prepares. 

How  waa  that  year,  now  ran  its  round, 
With  overflowing  plenty  crowned  ;^ 
Down  preaaed,  up-filled,  each  bin  and  bay, 
With  golden  com,  or  fragrant  hay. 
Till,  like  the  prophet'a  gift  of  old. 
No  room  waa  left  the  boon  to  hold. 
The  year  which  dawns,  may  this  be  blest 
Like  that,  and  Nature's  bosom  prest 
By  labor's  hand  her  increase  yield  ; 
On  meadow  and  on  well  tilled  field 
The  springing  grass  and  corn  appear. 
And  '«grow  like  sixty"  f '00]  through  the  year 

And  he,  who  draws  with  sklllAi]  hand 
The  treasur<»s  from  the  willing  land. 
May  he,  the  Uller  and  the  toiler, 
(He  Is  your  genuine  Free-Soiler, 
'Twas  men  like  him,  that  toll  and  till. 
At  Concord  and  at  Bunker  HUl, 
When  foes  with  foes  in  strife  were  blended, 
New  England  homes  and  hearts  defended,) 
Be  blest  in  basket  and  in  store, 
Hia  garnera  aye  be  running  o'er, 
Hia  oxen  atrong  for  labor  atill, 
Hia  meek  eyed  Ourbams  flowing  All 
His  brimming  pails  with  foaming  wealth. 
His  own  cheeks  mantle  yet  with  health, 
And  sons  and  daughters,  Mr  and  able. 
Like  olive  planu  be  round  his  uUe. 

And  she,  his  lot  who  Joyful  shares. 
Partakes  his  comforts  and  his  cares. 
The  termer's  wife— no  prouder  naaae 
Belongs  to  qneen  or  titled  dame. 
Safe  In  her  trusts  her  husband's  hewt. 
She  gives  her  maidens  each  a  part, 
Her  handa  the  diatalTskillftil  hold. 
She  feareth  not  the  snow  or  cold. 
But  riseth  ere  the  morning  light. 
Her  candle  goes  not  out  by  n^jht, 
She  g%ther<;th  stores  of  flax  and  wool. 
Of  self- wrought  robes  her  drawers  are  ftall. 
Her  goodman  standeth  in  the  gates. 
And  fbr  her  sake  praise  on  him  waits- 
Ms^  she,  her  helpmate^  honest  pride, 
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Long,  graoefal  at  his  board  prnlde, 
And,  thrifty,  for  that  board  prepare 
The  products  of  his  toil  and  care,~ 
Her  butter  come  with  little  churning, 
Her  Joint  ne'er  crlep  f.:ir  lack  of  turning, 
With  golden  cheeses  all  arow, 
And  shining  pans  her  shelves  still  glow, 
And  thus  through  all  the  household  border 
Be  seen  the  reign  of  law  and  order. 
Hay  she  be  blest  with  sense  and  skill  • 
To  rule  and  guide  her  household  well, 
Preserve  her  plighted  bona  fide. 
And  keep  her  husband  neat  and  tidy. 

The  farmer's  boy,— that  sturdy  fellow, 
No  pale-top,  growing  in  the  cellar, 
No  fop,  unwishing  higher  bliss 
Than  measuring  tape  for  simpering  miss,~ 
The  summer  sun  his  face  embrowned, 
But  ruddy  left  his  cheek  and  round. 
His  youthful  arm, — toil  -nerved  with  strength. 
Stalwart  shall  swing  the  scythe  at  length. 
And  so  when  old  King  Labor  fails. 
Here  is  your  Nature's  Prince  of  Wales. 
Ere  the  bright  sun  at  rosy  dawn 
Had  kissed  the  dew  drops  from  the  lawn, 
Fresh  as  a  lurk  he  lea  his  bed, 
W'  nt  forth  the  fragrant  swath  to  spread, 
'  Then  /ound  at  night  that  sweet  repose 
Which  useful  industry  best  knows. 
Through  all  New  England's  rock-bound  ooMt, 
Such  youth  her  rugi^ed  hills  can  boast, 
Trained  to  intelligence  and  toil ; 
>Tis  these  that  frcetloa  's  foes  shall  foil. 
And  cause  her  as  of  yore,  to  be 
The  dwelling  of  the  brave  and  f^e ; 
Still  to  like  hands,  through  every  age. 
Transmit  the  glorious  heritage, 
And,  blest  of  heaven,  see  that  she  stands, 
Through  time  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

The  farmer's  daughter—last  not  least, 
As  the  best  wine  concludes  the  feast,— 
In  vain  my  pen  its  task  essays 
In  fitting  words  to  speak  her  praise. 
If  Nature  e'er  herself  surpasses, 
And  "  'prentice  han'  made  not  the  lasiei," 
If  Eve  came,  after  man's  formation. 
The  ne  pltu  ultra  of  creation. 
Of  Eve's  fair  daughters  since  the  Call, 
Behold  the  cap  sheaf  of  them  all ! 
No  Hiss  MacFlImsey,  caught  by  glare, 
With  forty  robes,  yet  none  to  wear, 
Be-rlnged,  bedecked  in  gay  attire, 
White  wise  men  weep  and  fools  admire, 
living  in  pleasure— truly  dead. 
Trusting  some  moustaohed  ape  to  wed,— 
(Perhaps  my  simile  a  breach  is 
Of  Justice  to  the  baboon  species,)^ 
Not  such  our  maid ; — to  nature  true. 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  than  early  dew 
If  ore  sweet,  more  pure,  her  fair  cheek  glows 
Wiihtlnu  which  quite  outvie  the  rose, 
She,  graceful  as  the  springing  fawn. 
Half  flying  trips  across  the  lawn. 
Yeb  beauty  is  but  half  her  praise, 
Not  useless  pass  her  gladsome  days ; 
With  ready  hsnd  her  part  she  bears. 
Helpful,  in  all  the  household  oares. 
Well  fills  her  mind  with  usefU  store 
Of  gems  of  thought,  and  craves  yet  more. 
Heaven's  choicest  blessings  on  her  rest— 
With  visions  bright  her  dreams  be  blest  ;— 
Should  tlie  blind  god  with  soft  thouRhU  fill  her. 
The  robe  the  dons,  be  a  mantilla,  fman-iiller,] 
And  then  she  finds  in  due  progression. 
The  union  that  knows  no  secession. 

But  I  must  stay  my  errant  pen,— 
The  longest  sermon  has  Aiaen,^ 
And  so  your  servant  here  presents 
His  most  devoted  compliments : 
Please  find  enclosed  herewith  two  dollars, 
(The  quid  precedes,  the  9110  it  follows. 
And  still  for  aye  with  double  sest 
The  thing  that's  paid  for  is  possessed,) 
And,  that  we  have  through  all  the  year 
Tour  teachings  wise  our  path  to  cheers- 
Tour  sun,  by  which  to  light  our  taper, 
Please  send  Th*  UnaMdied  the  paper. 
Spiing/leldf  Januarff  8. 


discharged  every  day  through  the  Bkin  and  the 
kidneys,  the  necessity  of  continued  supplies  of  it 
to  the  healthy  body  becomes  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thejbile  also  contains  soda  (one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  salt,)  as  a  special  and  indispensable  con- 
stituent, and  so  do  all  the  cartilages  of  the  body 
Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and  neither  will 
the  bile  be  able  properly  to  assist  digestion,  nor 
the  cartilages  to  be  ouilj;  up  again  as  fast  as  they 
naturally  waste." 

It  is  better  to  place  salt  where  stock  can  have  free 
access  to  it,  than  to  give  it  occasionally  in  large 
quantities.  They  will  help  themselves  to  what 
tney  need  if  allowed  to  do  so  at  pleasure ;  other- 
wise, when  they  become  "salt  hungry,**  they  may 
take  more  than  is  wholesome. 


For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
SQUASHES. 

The  7th  of  5th  month,  (May,)  I  planted  in  my 
^rden  ten  hills  of  Autumnal  Marrow  squash 
seeds  on  two  square  rods  of  ground,  which  allowed 
fifty-four  square  feet  to  each  hill.  I  manured 
with  a  compost  of  night-soil  and  fine  chip  dung, 
about  a  peck  to  a  hilL  About  the  time  they  began 
to  run,  I  thinned  to  three  or  four  in  each  hill,  and 
through  the  season  whenever  a  vine  overran  the 
fixed  bounds,  I  cut  it  off.  I  harvested  the  pro- 
duce the  26th  of  9th  month,  (Sept,)  a  day  or  two 
before  frost  killed  the  leaves.  I  found  sixty-five 
in  number,  weighing  730  pounds,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-nine  tons  per  acre.  A  pretty  good  yield,  I 
thougnt,  and  one  which  would  pay  well  if  a  per- 
son lived  near  a  market,  but  here  they  are  worth 
nothing  except  to  use  in  one's  family,  and  to  feed 
to  cows.  Several  of  them  weighed  20  pounds, 
and  two  weighed  21 J  pounds  each. 

A  week  or  two  later  I  planted  a  few  hills  of 
seeds  given  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  Hubbard  squash.  I  planted 
them  in  my  field,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  other  vines ;  manure  similar  to  that  used  for 
the  Marrow.  There  was  a  pretty  good  growth  of 
vines,  but  the  squashes  were  smaller  than  the 
others,  only  two  or  three  weighing  as  many  as 
fourteen  pounds.  Was  this  as  large  as  usual  ? 
The  color  was  various,  generally  of  an  ashy  or 

Eale  green,  a  few  were  quite  dark,  and  one  or  two 
ad  yellow  stripes.    Shell  very  hard,  quality  ex- 
cellent, very  dry  and  rich. 
Are  they  probably,  the  real  Hubbard  squash  P 

L.  Varnet. 
Bloomfidd,  C.  W.,  11  Mo.,  1860. 

Remarks. — ^The  true  Hubbard  is  not  a  large 
squash — not  weighing  more  than  six  to  ten 
pounds.  Oblong,  color  dark  green,  with  a  rough 
or  knobby  surface. 


Wht  do  Animals  need  Salt?— Prof.  Jas. 
K  Johnston,  of  Scotland,  says:  Upwards  of 
half  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood  (57  per  cent.) 
oontists  of  common  salt ;  and  as  this  is  partly 


Surplus  op  Wheat  in  one  State.— A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  to  canvass  the  grain  districts  have 
estimated  the  wheat  crop  of  Wisconsin  at  twenty- 
two  millions  of  bushels,  and  the  home  consump- 
tion at  six  millions,  leaving  a  surplus  for  export 
of  sixteen  millions  of  bushels. 
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■RTTRAT.    ABCHITBOTUKEB. 
DESIGN  FOR  A  SUBUBBAN  RESIDENCE,   BY  GEO.   E.  IIARNEY,   LYNN,   MASS. 

DE8IOHED  AM>  KXOEAVED  KXPRB88LT  FOR  THK  KKW  KNGLAVD  FAJUIEB. 


We  give  this  month  another  design  for  a  sub- 
urban  or  village  residence.  It  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  Italian  style,  so  modified  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  country  and  climate.  The  style  is 
characterized  by  the  low  pitch  of  the  roof,  the 
broad,  open  character  of  the  trimmings,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  round  arch  for  the  heads  of 
the  windows,  piazzas,  doors,  &c. 

Tlie  plan  is  arranged  as  follows :  From  the 
portico,  No.  1,  by  means  of  double  glazed  doors, 
we  enter  the  vestibule.  No.  2.    This  opens  on  the 
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left,  into  the  dining-room,  No.  4,  and  on  the  right, 
into  the  parlor,  No.  3.  Directly  in  front,  a  slid- 
ing glass  door  opens  into  the  hall  containing  stairs 
to  the  chambers  and  cellar.  The  living,  or  din-^ 
ing-room  has  a  good  sized  china  closet,  and  con- 
nects, by  means  of  a  small  passage  on  the  left  of 
the  chimney-breast,  with  the  kitchen,  No.  6.  This 
room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  is  conveniently 
placed,  and  well  lighted,  and  opens  directly  into 
the  staircase  hall,  No.  5.  No.  7  is  a  pantry,  fur- 
nished with  a  pump,  sink,  and  shelves,  and  No.  8 
is  a  good  sized  store  closet,  with  shelves.  The 
vestibule  measures  ff  feet  by  7i  feet ;  parlor,  15 
feet  by  17  foet  j  living-room,  14  feet  by  15  feet. 

The  second  floor  furnishes  three  large  cham- 
bers, a  bathing-room,  and  several  closets. 

For  the  interior  finish  of  the  several  rooms,  we 
would  recommend  something  like  the  following : 
The  wood-work  of  the  vestibule  and  dining-room 
to  be  a  wainscoting  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  with 
standing  finish  to  correspond  i  this,  together  with 
the  wood  work  of  the  kitchen,  to  be  oiled  and 
varnished,  showing  the  natural  color  and  grain 
of  the  wood.  The  walls  may  be  papered  with 
some  neat,  modest  pattern  of  panel  paper,  and 
the  floor  covered  with  painted  oil  carpeting  of 
colors  to  correspond. 
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The  parlor  should  hare  a  lighter,  more  cheerful 
tone  than  the  other  apartments.  The  wood-work 
painted  some  pleasing  tint  or  tints  ;  the  paper  a 
small,  lively  figure  on  a  light  ground ;  and  the 
carpet  a  small  mosaic  figure  on  a  darker  ground ; 
ally  with  the  window  and  table  drapery,  to  har- 
monize in  color,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  style 
of  the  figures. 

A  table  or  two  in  conyenient  places,  that  one 
may  not  be  afraid  to  lean  upon ;  a  few  wholesome 
chairs  that  one  may  sit  in,  aye,  and  tip  back  in, 
Yankee  fashion,  if  he  dioose,  without  U$ar  of 
finding  himself  all  of  a  sudden  in  closer  proxim- 
ity to  the  floor  than  he  might  wish  $  a  bookcase 
filled  with  good  books  in  substantial  bindings — 
books  for  use,  and  not  for  show ;  and  finally^  a 
few  good  pictures  hung  against  the  walls.  This 
is  the  treatment  we  would  suggest  for  the  parlor. 

The  kitchen  may  be  perfectly  plain  $  the  wood- 
work as  before  fepecified,  oUed  and  rarnisbed,  and 
the  walls  tinted,  or  papered  with  a  cheap  paper, 
and  varnished. 

Each  chamber  may  have  its  own  peculiar  style. 
Whole  sets  of  chamber  furniture  may  be  procured 
in  every  variety  of  tint  and  finish,  and  by  sdect* 
ing  the  carpets,  paper  and  drapery  to  correspond, 
we  may  have  the  blue  chamber,  the  pink  cham- 
ber, the  drab  chamber,  the  lilac  chamber,  and  so 
on ;  or  by  selecting  them  with  reference  to  some 
prominent  figures  on  the  paper,  carpet  and  fur- 
niture, we  may  have  the  landscape  chamber,  the 
rose  chamber,  or  if  clusters  of  flowers,  the  bou- 
quet, or  the  floral  chamber,  and  so  on  through  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  changes,  paying  espe- 
cial attention  all  the  while  to  the  harmony  of  the 
colors  throughout,  keeping  that  entire,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  everything  else,  if  need  be. 

Canstruelion  and  Cost. — ^Built  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  clapboards  or  riieathing,  the  cost  of 
this  cottage  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
would  be  about  fllOO. 


Raising  Calves.  —  Mr.  J.  A.  Edwards,  of 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  gives  in  £he  Rural  New-  Yorker 
his  process,  as  fDllows : 

"Remove  the  calf  from  the  cow  at  the  age  of 
two  or  three  days,  give  it  new  milk  for  two  or 
three  weeks — four  or  five  quarts  at  each  meal — 
twice  a  day.  At  the  end  of  that  period  com- 
mence giving  milk  skimmed  after  twelve  hours, 
once  a  day, — in  one  week,  omit  the  new  milk  and 
give  only  skimmed  milk.  As  they  advance  in  age, 
the  milk  may  be  allowed  to  stand  a  longer  time 
before  skimming,  instead  of  giving  meal  and 
tuminff  out  to  pasture,  as  is  usually  practiced,  I 
prefer  keeping  them  in  a  large  stable,  allowing 
them  to  run,  and  feeding  all  the  fine  rowen  or 
nice  clover  hay  they  will  eat,  with  skimmed  milk, 
^  or  whey,  for  drink,'until  they  are  five  months  old. 
If  the  stock  is  ffood,  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
have  calves  worth  showing." 


FIiAX   OOTTOir    AGAOrST    KUSia 
COTTOir. 

A  private  letter  from  Boston  thus  speaks  of  the 

recent  invention  for  ''flexing  out"  king  cotton : 

"There  are  now  in  operation  in  this  city  expe- 
rimental works  for  the  manufacture  of  flax  fibre 
into  a  material  called  fibrilia,  or  flax  cotton. 
This  can  be  produced  it  any  quaniiiy  at  between 
seven  and  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cloth 
made  from  it  is  better  in  every  respect  and  will 
take  and  preserve  colors  better  than  cloth  made 
from  cotton.  The  raw  material,  flax  wild  or  cul- 
tivated, can  be  produced  and  is  produced  in  Can- 
ada and  all  the  Northern  States  m  vast  quantities. 
Colonel  Lander,  in  one  of  his  recent  reports  epeaks 
of  eoming  to  plains  covered  with  immense  quan- 
tities of  this  plant  gr^owing  wild.  Now  here  is  an 
artieie  which  even  now  can  be  had  in  quantities, 
so  that  its  material  can  be  produced  at  from  two 
to  three  cents  per  pound  less  than  cotton,  which 
makes  a  better  cloth,  and  which  is  destined  to 
supersede  cotton.  Slowly  but  surelv  the  parties 
owning  the  patents  for  the  process  for  manufac- 
turing this  article  are  workmg  it  into  the  atten- 
tion of  our  people. 

The  first  mill  started  to  manufacture  cloth  from 
this  material  will  be  the  most  dangerous  anti-sla- 
very society  in  the  world. 

With  this  I  send  you  some  of  the  artieie  and 
some  of  the  cloth  made  from  it ;  also  a  pamphlet 
describing  it  Some  people  are  looking  to  this 
matter  as  ofierinff  a  solution  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Napoleon  I.  oflered  one  million  francs  to 
any  one  ^ho  would  invent  machinery  to  manu- 
facture flax  by  spinning  it  into  doth." — N,  Y, 
Post.  

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  Society  held  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  at 
which  the  President,  Joseph  Breck,  Esq.,  made 
a  brief  address,  which  is  to  be  printed  in  the  reg- 
ular transactions.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  was  then  made  and  accepted,  show- 
ing a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $940  83,  and 
that  the  property  of  the  Society  amounts  to  $89,- 
540  83.  An  appropriation  of  $500  was  then 
voted  for  the  library  during  the  coming  year,  and 
a  further  appropriation  of  $75  was  voted  to  be 
applied  by  special  committee  to  the  purchase  of 
a  suitable  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  R. 
M.  Copeland,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  long 
and  faithful  services  as  Librarian. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  vote  was  passed 
to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a  grant  of  one  see- 
tion  of  the  public  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Com- 
mon, whereon  to  erect  an  edifice  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Society. 

Mowing  Machines.  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Smith,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  invented  a  con- 
trivance for  making  the  mowing  machine  more 
safe  than  heretofore.  It  consists  in  a  method  of 
throwing  the  knives  out  of  gear  the  moment  the 
driver's  weight  is  removed  from  his  seat.  When 
he  resumes  his  seat,  the  machine  is  thrown  into 
gear  again. 
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Far  ike  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
OUZjTtTBB  OF  STBA'WBBBBIBS. 

Gentlemen  : — ^The  time  has  come  that  I  must 
renew  my  subscription  to  the  New  England  Far- 
mer^ monthly.  I  like  the  work  very  much ;  it  is  a 
cheap  work,  considering  its  value.  Farming  is 
my  business,  although  I  have  quite  a  small  farm. 

Of  late  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  strawberries.  I  have  now  one-third  of  an 
acre  on  the  ground,  which  I  set  last  spring,  in 
rows  of  four  feet  apart,  and  about  one  foot  in  the 
rows.  They  are  Hovey's  and  Boston  Pine.  I  am 
confident  that  they  would  have  covered  the 
ground  all  over,  had  I  set  them  out  5it  feet  instead 
of  four,  and  two  feet  in  the  rows.  The  land  is  a 
light  soil,  such  as  com  and  rye  do  well  on,  when 
highly  manured.  For  some  thirty  years  or  more, 
it  has  been  used  for  corn  and  rye,  alternately. 
One  year  ago  last  fall  I  carted  on  mud  and  clay 
80  as  to  cover  it  li  inches,  and  during  the  thaws 
in  the  winter,  I  knocked  it  to  pieces,  and  spread 
it  evenly  over  the  ground.  The  succeeding  spring 
I  plowed  it  and  harrowed  in  30  bushels  or  un- 
leached  ashes.  The  last  part  of  AprU,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  was  suitable  to  work,  1  set  out  my 

Slants ;  nearly  all  lived,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
efore  they  made  much  headway,  for  the  reason 
that  the  cut  worms  kept  eating  off  the  plants  as 
fast  as  they  grew.  They  finally  came  on  and  grew 
finely.  I  sowed  flat  turnip  seed  between  the  rows, 
and  had  40  bushels  of  turnips.  They  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  strawberry  vines,  as  I  wanted  a 
vacancy  between  the  rows.  There  were  a  very 
few  strawberries.  In  the  fall,  at  the  last  hoeing, 
I  sowed  on  two  casks  of  air  slacked  lime  and  four 
bushels  of  coarse  salt,  and  lastly  covered  them  up 
with  salt  hay.  They  are  now  free  from  weeds. 
It  is  my  intention  to  thin  and  hoe  them  next 
spring. 

Will  it  pay  to  do  so  P  I  understand  that  many 
do  not  hoe  them  at  all  In  the  spring. 

I  now  send  you  a  dollar  for  the  next  year's 
monthly.  It  paid  well  last  year,  and  I  believe  it 
will  this ;  I  wish  all  the  farmers  in  the  good  old 
town  of  Pembroke  would  take  the  New  England 
Farmer,  I  know  it  would  be  a  dollar  well  spent. 
Pembroke,  Dee,,  1860.      Otis  P.  Josseltn. 


Remarks. — If  you  cultivate  the  strawberry, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  profitable  to 
cultivate  it  welL  We  do  not  believe  in  permit- 
ting a  struggle  for  the  mastery  between  weeds 
and  the  plants  that  we  have  set  Whether  you 
will  find  your  strawberry  crop  profitable  or  not 
will  depend  considerably  upon  the  skill  you  pos- 
sess as  a  market  man. 


Thb  Bee  Annoyance.-— Since  the  extensive 
importation  and  production  of  bees  in  California, 
they  have  become,  in  many  respects,  a  source  of 
great  annoyance.  The  housekeeper,  in  cooking, 
the  grocer  and  fruit-dealer,  all  have  them  swarm- 
ing by  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  around 
their  premises,  rivaling  the  house- fly  in  trouble- 
some propensities.  A  Sacramento  coal  dealer  re- 
cently obtained  a  quantity  of  coal  which  had  a  cask 
of  molasses  broken  over  it.  When  the  coal  was 
brought  into  the  yard,  the  bees  collected  in  such 


quantities  that  he  spent  half  a  day  with  a  hose  in 
washing  off  the  coal  in  order  to  remove  the  temp- 
tation. They  have  partially  destroyed  the  pro- 
duce of  several  vineyards  near  Sacramento ;  when 
the  grapes  were  gathered,  it  was  found  that  the 
little  thieves  had  extracted  the  juice.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  a  lar^e  number  of  bees  are  necessa- 
rily destroyed  while  poaching  on  the  forbidden 
ground.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  these  difficul- 
ties ?  asks  the  Sacramento  News,  Can  bees  be 
kept  from  annoying  everybody  but  their  owners, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  own  lives,  or 
must  the  evil  complained  of  continue  to  increase 
in  magnitude  P 

STATE  BOABD  OF  AGBIOITIiTUBB. 

A  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  held  at  its  Rooms  in  the  State  House,  Tues- 
day, 8th  inst.  There  was  a  fbll  attendance  of  the 
members.  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Andrew,  pre- 
sided, and  on  taking  the  chair  made  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  pledging  himself  to 
do  whatever  was  in  his  power  to  make  this  branch 
of  the  Government  efficient.  He  expressed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Board,  and 
said  that  he  inherited  a  love  of  the  occupation,  as 
one  presenting  the  leading  importance  in  our  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  The  Lieut.  Gov.,  J.  Z.  Good- 
rich, was  also  present,  and,  on  being  called  upon 
by  the  Governor  to  preside  while  he  was  absent 
for  a  few  moments,  expressed  his  interest  in  the 
noble  art,  and  his  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  agriculta- 
ral  industry. 

After  some  general  discussion  in  relation  to 
the  records  of  the  last  meeting  pertaining  to  the 
Hampden  Society,  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Da- 
vis, of  Plymouth,  in  relation  to  this  society,  which 
was  laid  upon  the  table.  The  discussions  were 
in  regard  to  the  change  of  time  made  by  the 
Hampden  Society,  such  change  being  contrary  to 
law. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  J.  Bartlett,  of  Chelms- 
ford, reported  upon  the  Exhibition  of  the  Middle- 
sex North  Society,  stating  that  the  exhibition  was 
a  successful  one,  and  that  this  Society  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Sheffield,  reported  upon  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Plymouth  County  Society.  No 
cattle  were  exhibited.  Mr^B.  also  read  a  report 
upon  the  Exhibition  of  the  Housatonic  Society. 

Mr.  Stockbridqe,  of  Hadley,  made  a  report 
upon  the  Exhibition  of  the  Middlesex  Society. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  made  a  report  in  re- 
lation to  the  laws  enabling  Societies  to  protect 
themselves  on  the  days  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
committee  advised  the  Board  to  recommend  to 
the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  in  substance  like 
the  following : 

*<Whoever,  during  the  time  of  holding  any  ex- 
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hibition  of  an  agricultural  society,  or  Farmers* 
Club,  or  of  any  public  Market  Fair  held  at  stated 
intervals  upon  regular  Market  Days,  and  within 
one-half  mile  of  the  place  of  holding  the  same, 
without  the  permission  of  the  authorities  having 
charge  of  the  same,  who  shall  designate  the  place 
of  sale  or  exhibition,  hawks  or  peddles  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize,  or  establishes  any  tent  or 
booth  for  vending  provisions  or  refreshments,  or 
practices  or  engages  in  gaming  or  horse-racing, 
or  exhibits,  or  offers  to  exhibit  shows  or  plays, 
shall  forfeit  for  each  offence  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  provided  that  a  person  having  his 
regular  and  usual  place  of  business  within  such 
limits,  is  not  hereby  required  to  suspend  his  busi- 
ness." A  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  a  law  securing  these  points. 

Mr.  Grbnnell,  of  Greenfield,  made  a  report 
upon  the  Exhibition  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  which 
gave  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  geological  character  of  the  island, 
with  a  statement  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  since  1855. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  be  invited  to  make  motions  and  dis- 
cuss subjects  as  he  may  choose  from  time  to  time. 

WEDNESDAY,  SECOND  DAT. 

Board  met  at  10  o'clock.  Col.  Wilder  in  the 
Chair.    Mr.  Fat  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be 
directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  cities,  and  Selectmen  of  the 
towns  of  this  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the 
20tb  of  April,  annually,  to  the  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  sheep  against  dogs,  and  urge  its  enforce- 
ments. 

That  the  Secretary  be  also  directed  to  ascer- 
tain, on  the  first  of  October,  annually,  from  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  num- 
ber of  dogs  licensed,  and  the  amount  received 
therefor. 

Professor  Clark,  of  Amherst,  read  a  long  and 
highly  interesting  report  upon  Horses,  which,  up- 
on some  points,  elicited  long  and  earnest  discus- 
sion. 

THURSDAT,  XmRD  DAT. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Chelmsford,  reported  upon 
the  destruction  of  woodlands  and  other  property 
by  fires,  suggesting  that  the  Board  recommend 
to  the  legislature  to  provide  certain  regulations 
that  shall  be  observed  by  every  person  before  set- 
ting fire  to  brush  or  wood  lands. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  from  the  cdmmittee 
on  Agricultural  Education,  reported  what  the 
committee  had  done  in  relation  to  an  Agricultural 
Manual  for  the  use  of  common  schools.  An  in- 
teresting discussion  followed,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  Mr.  Stockbridoe,  of  Hadley,  introduced 
the  following  resolution. 


"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  inauguration  of  meas- 
ures tending  to  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural School  of  high  grade,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

This  resolution  led  to  a  long  discussion,  calling 
out  decided  opinions  both  in  favor  and  against 
such  a  measure,  and  the  following  was  adopted  in 
its  stead: 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  propose  some  plan  by  which  an  agricultural 
school  may  be  established  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  reported  upon  the 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Concord,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the 
flowage  of  lands. 

Mr.  Fat  observed  that  this  was  a  very  able  re- 
port on  a  most  important  subject — a  subject  which 
for  years  he  had  considered.  He  said  that  cir- 
cumstances had  much  changed  since  the  passage 
of  the  various  laws  authorizing  and  protecting 
mill  privileges,  because  land  had  all  the  time  been 
growing  more  valuable,  and  water  power  less  im- 
portant, from  the  improvements  in  the  use  of 
steam.  He  also  expressed  the  belief  that  many 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  improved  water  priv- 
ileges were  not  worth  as  much  as  the  land  they 
destroyed  by  flowage.  That  in  many  instances  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  water  privilege 
appraised,  purchased,  and  the  dam  removed  by  the 
land  owners  above  it,  making  thereby  an  opera- 
tion profitable  to  themselves,  the  owners  of  the 
water-power  and  the  community,  but  that  while 
there  was  a  law  for  taking  land  for  water  privi- 
leges, there  was  none  foV  relieving  the  land  in 
any  way  from  the  injury  created. 

We  have  already  occupied  so  much  space  that 
we  cannot  give  this  report  at  present,  but  will  do 
so  soon.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  thefieurm- 
er  in  every  portion  of  New  England.  The  report 
was  referred  back  to  the  same  committee  to  re- 
commend to  the  Legislature  a  change  in  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  regard  to  the  flowage  of 
lands. 

Dr.  Lorino,  of  Salem,  reported  upon  the  Wor- 
cester North  Society. 

Mr.  Fat  called  up  the  subject  of  the  manual 
for  common  schools,  which  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  another 
matter,  when  an  animated  discussion  followed, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following 
vote: 

Voted,  To  refer  the  whole  subject  of  the  Man- 
ual  of  Agriculture  back  to  the  original  commit- 
tee, they  to  present  the  manuscript  to  the  Board 
for  approval,  whenever  it  is  completed. 

Messrs.  Bushnell,  Sewall  and  Felton 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  procure  a  change 
in  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  weighing  of  crops. 
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The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  22d 
inat.,  then  to  examine  the  manuscripts,  and  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  publishing 
an  Agricultural  Manual  for  Schools. 


LSaiSIiATIVlI  AGBI0ni«TI7iULI<  SOOIET7. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Legislatiye  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  at  the  State  House  on 
Monday  eyening,  and  was  particularly  well  at- 
tended, all  present  seeming  to  take  much  interest 
in  the  discussion. 

CoL  Faulkneb,  of  Acton,  was  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  evening,  and  Dr.  F.  W.  Mason,  of 
Dartmouth,  was  chosen  Secretary  for  the  series 
of  meetings. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Col.  Faulkner  announced 
the  subject  for  discussion  to  be,  "The  winter  man- 
agement of  Farm  Stock,"  and  said  that  beyond 
returning  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  on  him, 
he  would  not  occupy  the  time  which  he  hoped 
would  be  dcToted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question 
by  practical  men. 

Mr.  S.  Howard,  of  Boston,  said  that  the  usual 
food  of  cattle  in  the  country  in  winter  was  hay, 
with  more  or  less  roots,  but  in  cities,  or  near 
them,  where  milk  in  quantity  was  the  prime  ob- 
ject to  be  gained,  the  food  was  more  varied.  In 
alluding  to  the  nutriment  derived  from  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food  for  cattle,  Mr.  Howard  read  a 
table  of  Boussingault  in  reference  to  the  muscle- 
forming  substances.  Taking  common  hay  at  10, 
as  the  standard,  clover  hay  would  stand  8,  rowen 
8,  green  clover  in  flower  3,  straw  of  different 
grains  52  to  55,  potatoes  28,  carrots  35,  turnips 
61,  Indian  com  6,  oats  6,  oil  cake,  peas  and 
vetches  2. 

Thus  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  of  common 
bay  would  be  about  3  lbs.  of  potatoes,  3i|  lbs.  of 
carrots,  6  lbs.  of  turnips  and  5  or  6  lbs.  of  straw. 
The  equivalent  of  a  pound  of  Indian  corn  4i 
lbs.  of  potatoes,  nearly  6  lbs.  of  carrots,  and 
about  10  lbs.  of  turnips. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  root  crops  as  feed,  but  he  thought  de- 
cidedly that  every  farmer  should  have  them  al- 
ways within  his  reach  in  good  quantities.  It  is 
objected  by  some,  said  he,  that  root  crops  con- 
tain too  much  water,  but  he  could  not  see  whei^e 
this  held  good,  as  grass,  and  other  feed  would  be 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  He  had  heard  some 
farmers  with  whom  the  quantity  and  not  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  was  the  prime  object,  advocate  feed- 
ing cows  on  slops,  but  this  he  could  not  speak  on, 
as  he  had  not  had  experience  in  it. 

The  subject  of  cooking  food  for  cattle  had  nev- 
er been  fully  settled,  many  condemning  the  prac- 
tice as  too  expensive,  even  if  there  was  any  ad- 
vantage in  the  quantity  of  milk  or  the  growth. 


In  general  it  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  catUe 
kept  for  growth  or  fatting  that  it  does  not  pay 
In  England  and  Scotland,  where  numerous  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  and  where  the  expense 
of  cooking  is  much  less- than  here,  coal  being 
bought  for  about  70  cents  per  ton,  none  of 
them  paid,  and,  of  course,  if  it  would  not  pay 
there  it  would  not  here. 

In  the  matter  of  cooking  food  for  milch  cows 
in  winter,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  now  in 
Scotland,  but  it  is  generally  thought  there  that  it 
pays,  as  they  produce  more  milk.  He  said  he 
scarcely  knew  of  one  farmer  in  Massachusetts 
who  put  up  steaming  apparatus  ten  years  ago  that 
continued  it  now.  There  have  been  very  many 
and  valuable  improvements  made,  and  these,  he 
thought,  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  some  lo- 
calities. Mr.  Howard  said  that  Mr.  Birney,  near 
Springfield,  has  carried  on  the  process  of  steaming 
the  food  for  his  cows  for  two  winters,  and  says  he 
is  satisfied  that  it  pays,  and  Mr.  Peters,  of  South- 
boro*,  also  speaks  well  of  it.  The  Scotch  dairy- 
men mix  up  all  the  food  for  their  cattle,  but  many 
people  there  entertain  extravagant  ideas  in  rela- 
tion to  the  value  of  straw  for  food,  and  Mr.  Me^ 
chi,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Club,  had  stated 
that  he  could  get  16  or  18  lbs.  of  fat  from  every 
100  lbs.  of  straw,  but  when  the  Club  had  a  chem- 
ical analysis  made  it  was  found  that  only  1  to  li 
lbs.  could  be  obtained. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  vegetables, 
Mr.  Howard  said  that  it  was  admitted  that  pota- 
toes contained  the  most  nutriment,  and  next  came 
the  carrot.  This,  he  said,  had  medical  properties 
which  were  not  fully  known,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  assisted  the  digestive  organs,  as 
also  in  forming  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Livery  stable  keepers  had  told  him 
that  they  found  it  profitable  to  pay  as  high  as  $14 
per  ton  for  them,  and  that  half  a  peck  per  day, 
given  to  a  horse,  would  pay  better  than  the  same 
quantity  of  any  other  food ;  but  if  horses  had  been 
driven  hard,  the  quantity  of  carrots  should  be 
lessened.  Many  farmers,  said  he,  object  to  raise 
carrots,  thinking  them  a  small  crop,  but  he  re- 
ferred to  a  statement  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  West  Springfield  Farmers'  Club,  who  had 
raised  carrots  for  6  cents  per  bushel,  mangel  wurt- 
zel  or  sugar  beet  for  5  cents,  and  turnips  for  4 
cents. 

Mr.  Howard  said  that  cotton  seed  cake  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  a  new  form  with  much 
success ;  formerly  it  was  found  that  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  the  seed  destroyed  cattle,  but  a  process 
has  been  discovered  by  which  this  covering  has 
been  removed,  and  now  it  is  thought  as  good  as 
linseed  oil  cake.  [Mr.  Howard  presented  a  sam- 
ple of  this  cake  for  inspection.] 

Dr.  Cole,  of  Cheshire,  thought  that  horses  with 
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hay  always  before  them  did  not  do  so  well  as 
those  to  which  the  quantity  was  limited.  He  fed 
his  horses  with  straw  and  dry  oats,  and  found 
them  better  in  every  way  for  it  The  trade  of  a 
farmer  he  considered  harder  to  learn  than  any 
other,  but  he  thought  that,  without  the  aid  of  sci- 
ence, a  man  might  make  an  excellent  farmer  from 
observation  alone. 

He  spoke  of  farms  in  the  Hoosac  Valley,  some 
of  which  were  formed  on  lime  rock,  while  others 
were  entirely  without  it,  and  where  this  lime  did 
not  exist,  it  was  found  that  the  cattle  would  eat 
all  the  bones  they  could  find,  and  in  lieu  of  this, 
the  farmers  on  these  lands  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  lime  in  their  food.  Dr.  Cole  considered 
the  shelter  of  cattle  in  the  winter  as  a  very  impor- 
tant matter,  as  also  their  water.  Farmers  who 
had  pure  springs  running  through  their  cattle 
yards,  and  who  had  not  to  drive  their  animals  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  frost  and  cold  daily  to  water 
them,  other  things  being  equal,  would  always  find 
them  come  out  better  in  the  spring ;  cattle  sub* 
jected  to  cold  winds  always  requiring  more  food 
than  those  better  sheltered.  The  speaker  referred 
also  to  the  venlilation  of  barns  as  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  He  said  that  a  neighbor  of 
his  owned  a  large  quantity  of  land  on  which  grew 
what  was  termed  fresh  meadow  hay,  and  this  he 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  upland  hay,  and  found  an 
excellent  feed  for  young  cattle. 

Mr.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  the  next  speaker.  He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Cole,  that  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
keeping  stock  in  the  winter  is  in  sheltering  it 
Around  Boston  the  barns  were  too  well  built,  if 
that  could  be  said,  but  they  have  not  such  good 
ventilation  as  they  should  have,  while,  throughout 
other  parts  of  the  State,  this  was  the  reverse.  In 
North  Brookfield,  said  the  speaker,  on  those 
farms  where  the  ravages  of  the  pleuro- pneumonia 
were  the  greatest,  the  barns  were  so  wretchedly 
built  that  you  could  poke  your  fist  through  al- 
most any  part.  There  was  no  question  in  his 
mind  that  milk  was  lost  by  driving  cows  out  to 
water  on  a  cold  day,  and  where  it  was  practicable 
he  should  prefer  to  give  it  them  in  the  bam,  with 
the  chill  taken  off.  Although  exercise  was  of  de- 
cided benefit  to  cattle  he  should  only  let  them 
have  it  during  the  warm  days  of  winter. 

The  fresh  meadow  hay  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Cole 
was  of  the  same  character  as  much  in  Essex  and 
Middlesex  counties,  and  he  thought  that  swale 
grasses  mixed  with  hay  was  sometimes  good  feed, 
but  he  considered  oat  straw  more  valuable.  For 
feeding  to  cows  in  milk,  and  sheep,  he  thought 
clover  well  made  was  the  best  food.  The  farmers 
in  Scotland,  said  he,  cut  their  oat  straw  before 
it  is  dead  ripe,  and  one  fault  we  commit  is  in  let- 
ting our  grains  grow  too  ripe,  and  thus  lose  the 


nutriment  in  the  straw.  Oats  should  be  cut 
when  the  straw  begins  to  be  yellow  just  below  the 
grain,  and  then  the  grain  is  better  and  the  feed  is 
excellent.  For  feeding  milch  cows,  grasses' 
should  be  cut  junt  before  coming  into  blossom, 
and  for  store  cattlo  when  in  full  flower ;  the  ob- 
ject in  curing  grasses  being  to  preserve  the  most 
of  the  juicy  and  nutritious  qualities. 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  said  he  was 
present  as  a  mechanic,  but  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  a  fact  in  relation  to  a 
horse  belonging  to  a  baker  in  Worcester,  which 
was  noted  for  its  endurance,  appearance  and 
speed,  and  which  was  fed  entirely  on  brown 
bread,  and  said  that  during  his  travels  in  Switzer- 
land he  found  they  there  fed  their  horses  on  the 
same  substance.  His  hvket  told  him  that  the 
expense  of  feeding  was  much  less  than  on  ordina* 
ry  feed,  and  he  wished  at  some  future  meeting  to 
hear  the  subject  of  the  cooking  of  food  for  horses 
discussed. 

Mr.  WiTHERELL,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  an  ex- 
periment made  by  a  farmer  in  Sunderland,  in 
feeding  hogs  on  cooked  and  uncooked  food,  and 
he  found  the  advantage,  if  any,  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  uncooked.  He  gave  lengthy  statistics  of  the 
relative  nutritive  and  flesh-forming  qualities  of 
the  different  kinds  of  feed  from  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  an  English  chemist 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Roxbury,  said  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  many  cattle  for  milk,  and  last 
year  he  fed  not  over  two  quarts  of  cotton  seed 
meal  to  each  cow  per  day,  with  the  best  effects, 
and  thought  it  was  the  best  feed  he  had  found 
yet,  as  he  got  better  milk  and  more  of  it.  In 
feeding  horses  he  thought  too  much  hay  was  giv- 
en. His  experience  in  cooking  food  had  been 
confined  to  hogs,  and  the  food  so  cooked  was 
meal,  but  he  found  that  his  pork  cost  him  12i 
cts.  per  pound,  when  he  could  have  bought  for  8 
or  9  cts.  He  had  been  feeding  half  a  bushel  of 
mangolds  per  cow  since  the  middle  of  December, 
and  had  found  no  ill  effects  from  it.  He  gave 
the  cotton  seed  meal  in  cut  feed,  with  poor  hay, 
com  stalks,  &e, 

Mr.  Ward,  of  Fairhaven,  said  it  had  been 
stated  that  cooking  food  had  not  been  found  pro- 
fitable, but  he  questioned  whether  the  manner  of 
cooking  it  did  not  make  some  difference.  He 
spoke  of  the  brown  bread  experiment,  and 
thought  something  might  be  learned  from  that 

Mr.  FisKE,  of  Shelburne,  thought  the  experi- 
ments in  England  and  Scotland  would  not  apply 
here,  where  labor  could  not  be  had  for  twenty  cents 
per  day ;  it  was  as  much  as  farmers  could  do  to 
cook  for  themselves,  and  we  were  glad  to  find 
English  hay,  carrots,  turnips,  &c,  in  the  ground 
for  our  cattle.  We  have  little  knowledge,  said 
he,  of  chemistrv.  but  we  know  that  there  ir  wp^pt 
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in  potatoes,  aud  that  there  is  little  fat  in  straw. 
We  find  the  cultivation  of  carrots  hard  work  for 
the  back,  and  we  would  rather  dig  up  a  little 
patch  after  the  spring  work  is  done,  and  sow  a 
few  oats,  cutting  them  just  as  they  were  headed, 
and  thus  procure  some  good  feed  at  a  little  ex- 
pense. The  speaker  thought  carrots  were  good 
as  a  medicine,  and  for  nothing  else.  He  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  calves  well  the  first 
year,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  doing  so, 
said  that  one  neighbor  of  his  had  a  pair  of  steers 
weighing  from  900  to  1100,  lbs.  each,  while  an- 
other killed  a  heifer  calf  which  weighed  when 
dressed,  619  lbs.  He  also  called  attention  to  a 
five  or  six  years  old  steer  owned  by  Mr.  Sander- 
son, of  Bernardston,  which  now  weighs  3500  lbs. 
He  thought  we  were  far  ahead  of  England  in  con- 
sequence of  our  excellent  pastures.  In  his  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  sheep  raising  was  paying  well, 
and  there  were  2000  sheep  in  his  town  that  re- 
turned $6  per  head,  in  lambs  alone,  while  the 
manure  was  of  great  value,  but  of  this  he  pro- 
posed to  speak  at  a  future  meeting. 

Col.  Faulkner  spoke  of  an  experiment  being 
made  by  a  neighbor  of  his  who  had  been  feeding 
his  cows  on  English  hay,  and  who  is  now  feeding 
on  meadow  hay,  steaming  it,  and  warming  his 
barn  from  the  apparatus ;  and  he  said  he  was  sav- 
ing $S  per  ton  on  hay.  The  speaker  said  in  ref- 
erence to  the  effect  of  cold  weather  on  cattle,  that 
during  the  cold  days  we  had  about  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober he  kept  some  cows  out  three  days  and 
nights,  and  they  shrunk  one  quarter  in  milk,  and 
it  took  them  four  days  of  warm  weather  to  come 
back  to  the  original  quantity.  He  objected  to  a 
bam  heated  artificially,  and  thought  the  steam 
from  manure  was  also  injurious  to  cattle. 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion,  next  Monday  evening,  would  be — 
**What  kind  of  farming  t>  the  moat  proJUable  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  StateV  and  that  Hon. 
John  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  would  preside,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


For  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

BOIIiINO  GATTIiE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  late  editorial,  you  kindly 
invited  young  farmers  to  contribute  to  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper.  We,  youthful  far- 
mers, are  not  expected  to  give  the  results  of  much 
experience,  but  we  may  advance  some  ideas  for 
the  older  jfarmers  to  pronounce  judgment  upon. 
It  is  said,  by  some,  that  every  generation  grows 
wiser.  If  that  is  reallv  the  case,  farming  ought  to 
improve  much  faster  than  it  has  in  years  past.  But 
whether  it  is  so  or  not,  every  one  will  admit  that 
the  mode  of  farming  has  been  improved  some, 
and  that  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improve- 
ments. Now  the  question  is,  how  can  our  farms 
be  improved  the  most,  with  the  least  expense,  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  ?    I  think  the  only 


way  to  do  this,  is  by  soiling  our  cattle.  There  is 
hardly  ST  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  State  who 
could  not,  by  proper  management,  keep  more 
than  double  the  stock  which  he  now  keeps.  Too 
much  land  is  wasted  every  vear  for  pasturing. 
Even  on  this  little  farm  of  but  50  acres,  where 
two  years  ago  20  acres  of  that  were  used  for  pas- 
turing, and  then  but  six  cows  were  kept,  more 
than  twice  that  number  are  now  kept.  And  we 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  making  it  much  larger 
within  the  next  two  years.  By  keeping  cattle  in 
the  bam  during  the  summer,  not  only  will  half 
the  number  of  acres  keep  the  same  number  of 
cattle,  but  the  farm  is  constantly  growing  richer, 
as  much  more  manure  can  be  made  in  the  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  And  the  farmer  can  apply  it 
to  much  better  advantage  than  the  cattle  can.  j 
see  no  reason  for  farmers  to  be  discouraged.  Let 
Mr.  Pinkham  say  what  he  pleases,  for  I  believe 
that  farmers  are  yet  to  become  the  richest  portion 
of  the  community  instead  of  the  poorest. 
Westboro\  Jan.  1, 1861.  Job. 


BSFOBT  ON  THJU  OATTIiB  DIBEABB. 

As  all  our  readers  feel  greatly  interested  in  this 
matter,  we  have  copied  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Cattle  Disease,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  on  Thursday, 
Jan.  10.  The  people  of  our  Commonwealth, 
especially,  have  reason  for  thankfulness  that 
under  the  vigorous  and  prompt  action  of  the  au- 
thorities, a  disease  that  threatened  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  destroy  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  most  important  portion  of  our 
farm  stock,  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see, 
subdued  and  exterminated,  and  that  at  an  ex- 
pense comparatively  trifling,  when  we  consider 
the  importance  of  the  interest  at  stake. 

The  contagious  character  of  the  disease  is  satis- 
factorily established,  and  the  connection  of  every 
case  with  the  original  infection  clearly  traced.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  that  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a 
quarantine  law  in  relation  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  cattle  is,  therefore,  highly  pertinent  and 
important  We  hope  the  report  may  be  published 
in  full  and  generally  distributed  among  our  citi- 
zens, as  it  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  commun- 
nity.  The  following  is  as  full  an  abstract  as  we  can 
find  room  for : — 

The  Commissioners  give  a  lengthy  and  detailed 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  the 
legislation  in  relation  to  it,  and  then  proceed  to 
to  say  that  they  do  not  deem  it  within  their  prov- 
ince to  speak  at  length  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  with  which  they  have  been  called  to  con- 
tend. The  appointment  of  a  medical  Board  of 
Examiners  render  such  a  service  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

'^Certain  clear  and  practical  conclusions,"  say 
the  Commissioners,  '*to  which  we  have  arrived  in 
view  of  the  facts  under  our  observation,  we  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  us  explicitly  to  state : 
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1.  .That  the  disease  is  strictly  contagious,  no 
case  having  occurred  where  it  was  not  directly 
and  indisputably  traceable  to  contact  with  some 
animal  known  to  be  diseased. 

2.  That  the  severity  or  virulence  of  the  disease 
is  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  contact ;  that 
where  the  animals  are  confined  in  barns  they  take 
the  disease  from  each  other  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated form. 

3.  That  cleanliness,  ventilation  and  the  use  of 
disinfectants  are  important  as  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease  among  a  herd  in  which 
it  exists,  and  of  modifying  its  character. 

4.  As  the  disease  always  in  the  end  produces 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  it  is  hopelessly  incurable." 

In  proof  of  the  contagious  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  Commissioners  present  a  diagram,  which 
is  intended  to  prove  the  connection  of  every  case 
with  the  original  infection. 

The  Commissioners,  after  defending  the  policy 
of  destruction,  as  being,  under  the  circumstances, 
absolutely  necessary,  proceed  to  give  some  sta- 
tistics of  their  operations. 

From  these  it  appears,  that  of  the  animals  pro- 
nounced sound,  and  killed,  under  the  act  of  April 
4,  there  were  197  cows,  103  heiftrs,  89  oxen,  78 
steers,  164  yearlings  and  calves,  and  42  animals 
not  described :  total  673.  Animals,  pronounced 
diseased  and  killed  under  the  act  of  April  5,  188. 

Animals  killed,  paid  for  under  act  of  June  12, 
cows,  10 ;  heifers,  7  ;  oxen,  2  ;  steers,  2  ;  year- 
lings and  calves,  5 ;  animals  not  described,  5 ;  to- 
tal 31.  Total  of  animals  to  be  paid  for,  704.  To- 
tal of  animals  killed  by  the  Commissioners  892  ; 
in  addition  to  which  5  have  been  killed  by  the 
medical  examiners. 

The  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  law  of 
April  4,  1860,  under  which  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  operations  of  this  Board  were  conducted, 
was  JQst  and  liberal  in  its  provisions ;  but  they 
observe  with  regret  that  some  cases  of  great  hard- 
ship have  resulted  from  its  execution.  Such  cases 
they  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  Commissioners  then  speak  at  some  length 
of  false  reports  of  the  existence  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  elsewhere,  and  of  the  attention  which  its 
existence  in  Massachusetts  has  excited  in  other 
States.  In  this  connection  they  quote  liberally 
from  reports  and  other  documents,  printed  in  va- 
rious States.  They  aver  that  their  opinion  of  the 
contagious  character  of  the  disease  is  sustained 
by  practical  and  scientific  men  everywhere.  ^  They 
advise,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  imme- 
diate separation  ot  the  sick  animals  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  herd,  and  an  isolation  of  all  that 
may  have  been  exposed  to  the  infection.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  interest  at  stake  may  make  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  secure  most  certainly,  in  all  cases, 
the  rigid  observance  of  this  practice  by  legislative 
enactment,  as  is  done  in  other  States. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  say :  "In  view 
of  the  well  established  contagiousness  of  Pleuro- 
pneumonia, the  Commissioners  strongly  recom- 
mend that  measures  be  taken  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  proprietv  of  enacting  such 
quarantine  regulations,  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  cattle,  as  shall  eflfectually  guard 
the  country  against  the  danger  of  another  injppr- 
tation  of  this  contagious  and  fatal  disease.  That 
there  is  no  safety  in  bringing  neat  stock  from  any 


part  of  Europe,  is  very  obvious  ;  and  since  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  importation  of  such  stock 
will  continue,  the  regulations  proposed  seem  in 
the  highest  degree  important.  The  Commission- 
ers trust  the  Legislature  will  take  such  action  in 
the  premises  as  the  exigency  demands."  They 
then  quote,  in  support  of  their  opinions,  from  an 
essay  on  the  subject  from  Prof.  Simonds,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  London  Veterinary 
College,  who  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  highest 
European  authority. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Paoli  Lathrop,  Amasa 
Walker,  Cyrus  Knox,  George  6.  Loring  and  £1* 
bridge  G.  Morton. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMIBSTIO   KBOBIPTS. 

Beef. — A  very  economical,  and  most  savory 
and  delicious  dish  can  be  made  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  chuck  steak,  (a  cheap  part  of  beef,) 
which  infinitely  surpasses  the  tasteless,  insipid, 
common  eating-house  stuff"  called  "beef  alamode." 
Cut  the  steak  into  pieces  about  two  inches 
square,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  large 
breakfast  cup  of  cold  water ;  put  it  on  the  fire ; 
as  soon  as  it  boils  up,  stand  it  on  the  hob  to  sim- 
mer for  two  hours  until  perfectly  tender.  While 
simmering,  tie  up,  with  a  bit  of  thread  or  cotton,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  composed  of  knotted  marjoram, 
winter  savory,  and  a  little  thyme ;  take  it  out  just 
before  the  dish  is  served.  Of  course  the  stew 
must  be  occasionally  shaken,  as  all  others  are ; 
remember,  however,  the  fat  must  not  be  skimmed 
off ;  the  more  fat  there  is,  the  better  is  the  stew. 
This  dish  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  in  that  country 
is  eaten  with  plain  boiled  maccaroni  and  Parme- 
san cheese,  or  with  salad ;  and  with  either  it  is  a 
"dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king."  Any  girl 
from  a  charity  school  could  cook  it,  while  an  al- 
derman of  Portsoken  Ward,  and  a  three  stone 
man,  or  a  cripple  from  the  workhouse,  would 
equally  enjoy  it,  and  wish  he  could  eat  more. 

Oyster  Loaves. — Take  some  small  French 
rolls,  make  a  round  hole  in  the  top,  and  scrape 
out  all  the  crumbs.  Then  put  your  oysters  into 
a  pan,  with  their  liquor,  and  the  crumbs  that 
come  out  of  the  rolls ;  add  a  lump  of  butter,  and 
stew  them  together  five  or  six  minutes ;  then  put 
in  a  spoonful  of  good  cream.  Fill  your  rolls  with 
the  oysters,  &c.,  lay  the  piece  of  crust  carefully 
on  again,  and  set  the  rolls  in  the  oven  to  crisp. 
These  loaves  may  be  used  at  an  entertainment. 

Scalloped  Oysters. — Wash  your  oysters  well 
in  their  own  liquor,  then  put  some  of  them  into 
scallop  shells  or  a  deep  dish,  strew  over  them  a 
few  bread  crumbs,  witn  some  seasoning,  such  as 
you  prefer,  and  spread  some  butter  over  them ; 
then  add  another  layer  of  oysters  ;  then  of  bread 
crumbs,  &c.,  and  when  the  dish  or  shells  are  full 
enough,  spread  some  butter  over  the  top,  and 
put  them  into  an  oven  to  brown. 

Pickled  Oysters. — Boil  the  oysters  in  their 
own  liquor  until  thev  look  plump,  then  take 
them  out  and  strain  the  liquor ;  add  to  it  wine, 
vinegar  and  pepper  to  your  taste,  and  pour  it  over 
the  oysters. 
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BUGOESTE3>  B7  •<liABOH.'* 

*<ir  now  in  beaded  rows,  drops  deck  the  Bpraj, 
While  Phoebos  grants  a  momentary  ray, 
Let  but  a  clond*B  broad  shadow  interrene,     , 
And  stiffened  into  gems  the  dropB  are  seen, 
And  down  the  farrowed  oak's  broad  son  them  side 
Streams  of  dissolving  rime  no  longer  glide. 

Though  night  approaching,  bids  for  rest  prepare, 
Still  the  flail  echoes  through  the  frosty  air, 
Nor  stops  till  shades  of  deepest  darkness  comes 
Sending  at  length  the  weary  laborer  home." 

BLOOMruLD'8  Farmer* i  Bo^, 

EW  of  our 
agricultural 
friends,  per- 
haps, can  saj 
that  their  in- 
itiation into 
the  myste- 
ries of  farm- 
work  was  al- 
together at- 
'  tractive,  or 
their  experi- 
>ence  of  rural 
,  life,  and  the 
routine  of 
domestic  du- 
ties, such  as 
to  inspire 
them  with 
any  very  viv- 
id ideas  of  farming  as  a  pursuit ;  and  this  may 
as  safely  he  said  of  most  of  the  other  avocations 
of  life.  Most  hoys  have  a  constitutional  horror 
of  soiled  hands,  and  the  employment  of  heaping 
up  stones  in  the  stuhhle  fields,  weeding  com  and 
dropping  potatoes,  is  of  a  nature  to  aggravate, 
rather  than  to  flatter  this  superfine  taste. 

But  where  is  the  man — no  matter  what  may  he 
his  position  or  influence  in  society — who  does 
not  look  hack  upon  the  days  spent  upon  the  old 
homestead,  with  feelings  of  mingled  pleasure  and 


regret  P  Has  after-life,  with  all  its  hrilliant  re- 
alizations, furnished  him  with  that  calm  and  quiet 
fullness  of  delight,  which,  without  the  lassitude 
consequent  upon  satiety  of  the  world's  pleasures, 
he  tasted  in  the  rural  shades  of  his  rural  home  ? 
And  it  is  to  that  point  of  the  heart  and  its  affec- 
tions that  he  turns  in  after  years  with  feelings  of 
the  most  fervent  delight 

The  physical  and  moral  training  which  he  re^ 
ceived  in  that  old  homestead,  prepared  him  for 
the  field  of  active  lahor  in  which  he  has  since 
been  so  profitably  employed.  While  he  has  gone 
on  strengthening  his  resources  by  the  acquisition 
of  new  ideas,  he  has  perpetually  been  reminded 
of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  while  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  teachers  whose  lessons  were  the  les- 
sons of  experience,  and  whose  schoolroom  was 
the  field. 

We  think  it  was  M.  TAbbe  Raynal  who  re- 
marked that  America  had  not  produced  a  single 
man  of  genius.  From  this  imputation  it  was, 
at  the  time,  diflicult  to  escape.  But  the  case  is 
now  different  in  its  aspects.  Our  literature  is 
rapidly  expanding  and  purifying  itself,  and  has 
already  become  a  vital  force,  if  not  a  principal 
motor  in  our  national  mechanism.  Men  of  tal- 
ent and  men  of  genius  have  graced  its  annals — 
not  the  mere  hot-house  plants  of 

"Those  institutions  in  whose  halls  are  hung 
Armor  of  the  iuTinoibla  knif^ts  of  old," 

but  the  noble,  sun-matured,  toil-hardened  produc- 
tions of  the  field — men  whose  childhood  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  plow,  the  scythe  and  the  wood- 
man's axe,  and  who  could  leap  the  rainbow  of  the 
brook,  and  ''swim  and  reswim  streams"  in  com- 
panion with  which  the  "broad  Hellespont"  of 
Leander  is  but  as  a  pool  produced  by  a  summer 
shower.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  so  sensible  of  the 
advantages  we  possess,  as  we  should  be.  With 
a  literature  ready-made  to  our  hands,  we  have  not 
to  contend  with  obstacles  such  as  for  a  long  time 
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discouraged  the  aspiring  genius,  and  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  masses  in  other  lands. 

France,  if  we  except  the  ballads  of  the  Trou- 
badours and  Trouveres,  was  entirely  destitute  of 
a  stock  either  of  literature  or  legends,  to  com- 
mence with ;  and  the  literature  of  England — the 
literature  which  we  now  enjoy — was  fated  to  strug- 
gle up  through  the  chaos  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman, 
French  and  Monkish  Latin.  The  young  farmers 
of  New  England  possess,  at  this  day,  advantages 
of  the  most  inviting  kind.  Our  literature  is  am- 
ple, and  while  its  cheapness  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  the  long  evenings  of  winter 
afford  abundant  opportunity  for  study  and  im- 
provement. 

The  science  of  agriculture  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  a  group  of  sciences,  the  theories  and 
applications  of  which  the  farmer  must  understand, 
if  be  would  be  master  of  his  profession.  He 
should  possess  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  that 
he  may  understand  the  constituency  and  treat- 
ment of  soils,  and  the  composting  and  use  of  ma- 
nurial  agents.  He  must  also  be  something  of  a 
botanist,  physiologist  and  physician,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  manage  his  animals  properly,  and  treat 
them  well,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He  should 
also  be  something  of  a  mechanic,  and  be  versed 
in  the  principles  of  motive  power,  as  well  as  pos- 
sess some  knowledge  of  hydrostatics  and  hy- 
draulics. 

While  agriculture  is  free  from  many  of  those 
corroding  and  sickening  perplexities  which  ob- 
struct the  path  of  the  lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the 
merchant,  and  does  not  necessarily  demand  more 
severe  physical  effort  than  the  mechanic  is 
called  to  exert,  it  does  emphatically  require  that 
he  who  would  successfully  engage  in  it  should 
possess  as  much  intelligence,  patience,  persever- 
ance, good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  as  those 
engaged  in  any  other  profession  or  pursuit  These 
qualities  of  mind  are  no  less  essential  to  him, 
than  the  virtues  of  industry,  perseverance  and 
sobriety. 

He  must  be  a  thinker,  as  well  as  a  doer.  As 
his  labor  is  no  more  irksome  than  those  which 
are  imposed  upon  men  in  other  pursuits,  he  has 
pleasures,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  nature  of 
his  duties,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
avocations.  He  enjoys  greater  freedom,  and  more 
relaxation  of  body  and  mind,  than  the  denizen 
of  the  crowded  and  dusty  mart,  who,  confined  to 
sultry  streets,  during  a  great  portion  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  excluded  from  a  communion  with 
nature  and  her  sweet  influences,  is  dependent 
upon  the  masses  for  support — sighing  often  for 
that  repose  which  is  denied  him,  and  for  the  bland 
and  blessed  influences  of  the  "balmy  air"  which 
he  is  destined  seldom  to  inhale. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  wrote  more  feelingly,  and 


at  the  same  time,  more  truly,  of  rural  life,  and  iti 
enjoyments,  than  the  poet  Burns.  Bred  himsel 
to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  familiar  witl- 
all  its  details — the  most  minute  as  well  as  th^,- 
most  complex — he  touched  the  lyre  of  song  witl 
a  master's  hand,  and  a  soul  inspired  by  the  pur 
est  love.  Let  those  who  would  beget  and  cherisl 
in  their  breasts  a  passion  for  rural  pursuits,  stud} 
the  pages  of  Robert  Burns  ;  they  will  there  find 
pictures  valuable  for  their  truthfulness,  as  well 
as  for  the  exquisite  taste  and  beauty  exhibited  in 
their  finish. 


For  the  New  England  Parmir. 

'SO'W  CAN  WSS  BEST  SECUBS  THE   DU- 
B ABILITY  OF   FENCE    POSTS  P 

Purposing  to  set  some  posts  for  fence,  bars  or 
g^tes,  my  thoughts  naturallv  revert  to  past  expe- 
rience, and  the  views  of  others  I  have  met  with 
at  various  times,  as  to  the  most  proper  method  of 
preparing  posts  in  order  to  aecure  the  greatest 
durability  of  material  used. 

When  in  my  teens,  I  got  out  for  my  father 
five  sets  of  bar  posts  from  green  yellow  oak  logs. 
Each  log  was  sufficiently  large  to  split  into  two 
posts,  and  long  enough  to  change  ends  when  the 
end  first  in  the  ground  rotted  off.  These  posts 
were  made  during  the  winter,  and,  (save  one,) 
set  the  following  spring,  consequently  not  much 
seasoned.  I  took  especial  care  to  keep  each  set 
together,  by  marking  them,  as  all  were  from  the 
huts  of  trees,  and  I  wished  to  test  them  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

The  first  set,  I  put  but  end  in  the  ground, 
charring  one,  the  otner  not.  The  second^  set,  but 
end  in  the  ground ;  in  one,  I  bored  an  inch  and 
a  half  hole  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  filled  with  salt,  plugging  up  the  hole.  The 
third  set,  one  post  but  end  in  the  ground,  the 
other,  the  small  end.  The  fourth  set,  small  ends 
in  the  ground,  one  salted,  the  other  not  The 
fifth,  I  used  but  one  of  the  oak  posts,  putting  in 
a  pine  slab  for  the  other,  to  test  their  comparative 
durability.  The  oak  was  salted,  and  but  put  in 
the  ground. 

Result — The  first  two  posts  both  rotted  off,  the 
third  year  after  they  were  set.  The  small  ends 
were  then  set  in  the  ground,  and  lasted  seven 
years.  The  second,  the  salted  post,  gave  out  the 
second  year,  the  other  the  fourth ;  the  ends  were 
then  reversed,  and  lasted  about  eight  years  each, 
after  bein^  reset  The  third  set,  the  but  rotted 
off  the  third  season,  the  other  the  fourth ;  the 
ends  were  then  reversed,  and  the  but  end  of  the 
last  one  gave  out  previous  to  the  small  end  of  the 
other,  although  the  other  had  been  in  the  ground 
a  year  the  longest.  The  fourth,  both  rotted  off 
the  fourth  season,  and  the  buts  lasted  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  fifth  stood  five  years,  and 
were  removed,  and  I  lost  the  run  of  them. 

Inferences. — It  did  no  good  to  char  the  post ; 
it  lasted  no  longer  than  his  mate.  It  is  an  injury 
to  salt  green  posts  ;  the  one  not  salted  lasted  two 
seasons  the  longest  The  small  end  of  a  post  will 
last  longer  than  the  but 

AVhen  seasoned,  posts  last  longer  than  when 
set  green.    In  the  fourth  experiment,  we  see  the 
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small  end  was  set  green,  and  lasted  but  four  sea- 
sons, while  some  of  the  others  that  had  been  sea- 
soned, lasted  seven  and  eight  years.  Although  the 
buts  of  the  fourth  set  had  been  seasoned,  yet  we 
see  they  lasted  but  four  years,  or  about  one-half 
as  long  as  the  small  ends  of  some  of  the  others. 

These  results,  I  am  aware,  are  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  many  writers,  and  the  practice  of  many 
farmers.  But  there  they  are,  and  if  of  any  value 
to  the  readers  of  the  Farmer,  they  are  welcome 
to  them.  Mr.  Todd,  the  author  of  the  "Young 
Farmer's  Manual,"  contends  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  opinion  that  a  post  will  last  longer  when 
placed  in  a  reversed  position  from  that  in  which 
It  grew.  (See  his  article  in  Country  Gentleman 
'  for  1858,  page  323.) 

He  recommends  a  mixture  of  equal  parts^  of 
coal,  tar  and  pitch,  applied  hot,  to  posts,  as  being 
far  more  effectual  in  rendering  them  durable  than 
any  kyanizing  that  has  yet  come  to  light.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  those 
who  set  posts  to  give  his  recommendation  a  fair 
trial.  I  am  in  want  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer 
let  us  have  facts  bearing  on  this  point. 

Rochester,  Jan,  16,  1861.  B.  O. 

Remarks. — These  are  such  facts  as  fanners 
need.    Brethren,  let  your  light  shine. 


TH£!  EINDIiINa  WOOD  BtTSlNESS. 
It  may,  to  some,  seem  like  a  small  matter  to 
bunt  up  the  statistics  of  the  amount  of  kindling 
wood  required  by  the  community,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  the  kindlings  for  a  city  like 
New  York  or  Boston  is  of  no  small  importance. 
We  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining 
its  extent  in  this  city,  but  from  observation  know 
it  to  be  large.  The  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  pub- 
lishing highly  interesting  statistics  of  the  various 
trades  and  kinds  of  business  in  that  cit/,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  traffic  in  kindling 
wood : 

It  is  about  five  years  since  this  trade  became  a 
distinct  business,  and  the  peripatetic  vender  of 
fat  pine  found  himself  and  basket  laid  uoon  the 
shelf  by  the  energetic  wood-cartman.  The  trade 
has  now  assumed  an  importance  commensurate 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  ;  employing  the  ener- 
gies of  fifteen  large  establishments,  and  an  ex- 
tensive moneyed  and  real  estate  capital.  The 
Nestor  of  the  trade  is  Daniel  Nash,  whose  firm, 
the  Accomac  Wood  and  Kindling  Company,  em- 
ploy a  capital  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Their  building  occupies  the  block  on  Elev- 
enth Avenue,  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
Streets,  where  their  wood  is  stored  and  prepared 
for  use.  They  draw  their  supplies  entirely  from 
their  estate  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  timbered 
lands  in  Accomac  County,  Va.,  employing  their 
own  vessels,  and  a  force  of  about  two  hundred 
men  in  cutting,  transporting,  and  distributing  the 
wood  to  their  customers.  The  other  firms  get 
their  supplies  from  wood  dealers.  Two  hundred 
thousand  cords  of  wood  are  annually  brought  to 


the  New  York  market,  of  which  fifty  thousand 
cords  are  used  by  kindling  wood  companies.  In 
the  transportation  of  this  material  about  a  hun- 
dred schooners  are  employed.  The  number  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  lately  through  a  contraction 
of  the  business.  Of  the  immense  supply  of  pine 
wood,  New  Jersey  furnishes  one-eightn,  and  Vir- 
ginia the  remainder.  The  supplies  from  the  lat- 
ter State  are  drawn  principally  from  the  timber 
lands  along  the  James,  York  and  Rappahannock 
rivers,  and  from  Accomac  County,  on  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Atlantic  Mr.  James  Allen,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  real  estate  owners  on  the  James  Riv- 
er, has  a  railroad  fifteen  miles  long  on  his  own 
land,  for  the  transportation  of  timber.  From  his 
docks  the  kindlins;  wood  dealers  obtain  a  large 
part  of  their  Virgmia  pine.  The  supply  of  kin- 
dling material  is  rapidly  falling  off  at  the  accus- 
tomed sources,  and  new  tracts  will  soon  have  to 
be  opened,  probably  on  the  rivers  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  New  Jersey  fur- 
nishes a  far  less  amount  each  succeeding  year, 
and  the  supply  from  Virginia  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  demand ;  although  the  Virginia  pine  has 
a  ver]^  rapid  growth,  shooting  up  from  the  brush 
to  a  size  large  enough  for  firewood  in  ten  years. 
^  The  pine  for  kindling  is  brought  to  the  estab- 
lishments in  this  city  in  the  form  of  cord  wood, 
beine  afterward  divided  into  proper  lengths  by 
circtilar  saws,  and  split  by  a  cross-rormed  ax,  act- 
ing by  machinery.  It  is  then  bundled  by  hand, 
boys  being  generally  employed  in  this  work,  usu- 
ally at  wages  that  yield  them  a  fair  compensation 
for  their  labor.  Finally,  the  great  life  of  our  city 
is  put  in  motion  every  morning  by  these  little 
bundles  of  pine  wooa  that  the  kindling-man 
brings  to  our  doors ;  and  New  York  without  her 
wood  would  be  in  almost  as  bad  a  condition  as 
New  York  without  her  water. 

In  this  city,  a  very  common  way  of  selling  the 
pitch  pine  kindlings  is  by  the  barrel,  the  retail 
price  of  which  quantity  is  about  62  cents. 


Air  in  a  Crowded  Room.— The  condensed 
air  of  a  crowded  room  gives  a  deposit,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  days,  forms  a  solid,  thick, 
glutinous  mass,  having  a  strong  odor  of  animal 
matter.  If  examined  by  a  microscope,  it  is  seen 
to  undergo  a  remarkable  change.  First  of  all,  it 
is  converted  into  a  vegetable  growth,  and  this  is 
followed  by  the  production  of  multitudes  of  ani- 
malcule ;  a  decisive  proof  that  it  must  contain 
organic  matter,  otherwise  it  could  not  nourish  or- 
ganic beings. — Scientific  American. 


Worcester  North  Transactions. — Address 
by  Dr.  George  B.  LoRiNQ,upon  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  farming— QTo\>^,  cattle,  manures,  drain- 
age, soils,  &c.,  and  a  good  one  it  is.  Among  the 
reports  there  is  one  on  Jruits  and  flowers,  and 
one  on  gardens. 

Thanks. — ^Thanks  to  our  young  lady  corres- 
pondent, "L.  H.  J.,'*  fram  the  Granite  State.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  do  not  see  all  your  ar- 
ticles in  print.  Good  writing  comes  by  practice, 
as  well  as  good  dancing,  or  any  thing  else. 
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A  JSJJUW   AUDlUOrOB. 
Lunatic  Aayluvty  Worcester ^  Jan,^  1861. 

Gentlemen  : — I  came  here  last  eyening,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  M.  Bemis,  Superintendent  of  this 
Institution,  to  speak,  as  he  requested,  '*upon 
some  of  the  more  pleasing  topics  of  agriculture," 
to  the  inmates  of  the  establishment.  In  company 
with  the  doctor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
I  went  through  most  of  the  Wards,  and  saw  the 
inmates  in  all  their  different  degrees  of  hallucina- 
tion ;  and  out  of  some  three  htaidred  and  severUy, 
there  were  only  half-a-dozen  who  showed  a  decid- 
ed aberration  of  mind.  These,  like  some  of  us 
who  think  we  are  sane,  were  a  little  inclined  to 
that  infirmity  called  cacoethea  hquendif  or  rage 
for  speaking,  and  were  very  gracefully  gesticulat- 
ing and  addressing  imaginary  audiences,  and  ev- 
idently with  great  satisfaction  to  themselves. 
They  were  all  clad  in  plain,  neat  clothing,  while 
the  long  halls  up  and  down  which  they  were  lei- 
surely walking,  were  scrupulously  neat,  so  that 
the  floor  and  walls  actually  glistened  in  the  gas 
light  The  bed-rooms  were  equally  sweet  and 
clean.  Each  of  these  halls  has  a  recess  large 
enough  to  afford  room  for  one  or  two  windows, 
a  sofa  on  each  side,  a  piano  near  the  front,  and  a 
table  covered  with  books  and  papers  in  the  cen- 
tre. In  each  Ward  I  found  patients  exercising 
by  walking,  while  others  were  reclining  upon  a 
lounge,  or  here  and  there  a  group  of  three  or 
four  engaged  in  social  chat,  or  occupied  with 
some  interesting  game.  At  the  end  of  one  hall, 
a  young  man  was  discoursing  "Fisher's  Hornpipe" 
on  a  violin,  and  did  no  discredit  to  the  Art.  In 
the  women's  wards,  groups  were  sewing,  knitting, 
conversing,  or  indulging  some  one  of  the  number 
who  had  a  fancy  to  be  dressed  in  all  the  finery 
the  department  could  afford.  Indeed,  there  were 
no  signs  of  discontent,  and  few  of  restraint. — 
Most  of  the  patients  appeared  cheerful  and  healthy, 
and  every  where  met  the  doctor  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  which  seemed  to  say, — "You  are  our 
tried  and  considerate  friend."  There  was  a  won- 
derful influence  every  where,  unseen,  but  not  un- 
felt  All  things  were  done  in  a  firm,  but  moder- 
ate and  quiet  manner,  and  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  surrounded  by  a  system  that  pervaded  every 
thing,  but  never  chimed,  unless  violated.  In- 
stinctively the  voice  of  the  visitor  falls  to  that  of 
his  attendant,  and  he  soon  yields  to  the  quiet  in- 
fluences of  the  place. 

When  there,  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  cells  with 
grated  windows  and  iron  doors,  and  within  their 
walls  denuded  and  desperate  men  in  terrible  de- 
lirium. 

"Where  are  those  cells  now,  doctor?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"They  occupied  the  place  of  the  billiard  room 
which  we  have  just  left,"  was  the  reply. 


"Probably  replaced  in  some  more  retired  part 
of  the  buildings,"  I  suggested. 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "never  replaced — ^there 
is  no  need  of  them." 

"But  what  do  you  do  with  those  persons  brought 
here  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy  ?" 

"My  Supervisor  takes  the  key  to  the  patient's 
irons,  dismisses  the  officers  who  brought  him, 
and  removes  his  bonds ;  moves  quietly  about 
him ;  speaks  in  low,  gentle  and  loving  terms  ; 
walks  with  him,  looks  from  the  windows,  sits 
down,  and  wins  him  over  to  himself  in  spite  of 
his  malady !  There  is  rarely  a  case  so  obstinate, 
that  our  system  does  not  overcome  it  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  that  violence  and  danger  are  not 
anticipated." 

Wonderful  power !  There  is  nothing  in  na- 
ture, thought  I,  so  noble  and  so  mighty  as  n  lov- 
ing heart.  When  I  last  looked  into  one  of  those 
cells,  a  man  sprang  at  the  door,  and  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant  and  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger, 
shook  the  iron  frame-work  until  it  seemed  about 
to  yield  to  his  power,  and  with  awful  impreca- 
tions smote  the  stone  walls  or  empty  air  with  his 
already  excoriated  fists.  Another  was  prone  upon 
the  fioor,  having  divested  himself  of  every  particle 
of  clothing  in  a  recent  paroxysm.  The  cold  was 
intense,  yet  neither  seemed  to  heed  it.  I  was 
nearly  horror-stricken  when  I  learned  last  evening 
that  the  person  who  was  so  ferocious  was  from 
my  native  town,  and  for  many  years  my  acquain- 
tance, an  excellent  gentleman  and  scholar.  How 
wise  is  the  Providence  that  hides  the  dark  future 
which  lies  before  many  of  us  !  Who  would  with- 
draw the  veil  and  look  into  that  future,  if  he  could  ? 

No  one  thing  more  distinctly  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  than  the  treatment  of  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  our  population.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  wrought  out  by  men  of  learning 
and  benevolence ;  not  by  one  person,  in  a  day  or  a 
year,  but  by  an  aggregation  of  study  and  observa- 
tion, mingled  with  large  experience  in  many  in- 
stitutions like  this.  And  what  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  does  such  a 
spectacle  as  this  present,  contrasted  with  a  cus- 
tom which  some  of  us  can  remember,  of  chaining 
such  persons  in  the  kitchen,  or  enclosing  them  in 
a  cage  like  a  wild  beast ! 

But  my  new  audience  is  ready — let  us  join  it. 
On  entering,  I  found  some  three  hundred  persons 
seated  in  a  chapel  whose  ceiling  was  the  roof,  and 
the  cross-timbers  and  other  parts  were  hung  with 
festoons  and  wreaths  of  evergreens.  The  inside 
finish,  I  think,  was  chestnut,  varnished,  and  com- 
bined with  the  just  and  beautiful  architectural 
style,  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  fairy  land. 
My  audience  was  as  respectful  and  attentive  as 
those  of  our  best  towns,  and  during  the  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  which  I  addressed  them,  were  toide 
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awakCf  and  apparently  interested  in  the  topics 
presented.  I  had  no  written  lecture,  hut  spoke 
to  them, 

1.  Upon  some  of  the  modes  by  which  men  seek 
happiness. 

*  2.  The  advantages  and  healthful  influences  of 
out-door  avocations,  briefly  contrasting  mechani- 
cal and  agricultural  employments.    And, 

3.  The  soothing  and  delightful  impressions  re- 
alized in  the  care  and  cultivation  of  a  garden : 
the  contemplation  of  growing  flowers  and  plants : 
the  observation  of  animated  life  which  usually 
surrounds  them,  and  the  contrast  between  young 
persons  brought  up  in  attractive  rural  homes, 
surrounded  by  trees,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and 
pleasant  landscapes,  and  those  deprived  of  these 
sweet  influenees.  I  endeavored  to  show  the  ef- 
fect of  these  upon  the  Manners,  Taste  and  Memory, 
helping  out  my  own  deficiencies  here  and  there  by 
a  quotation  from  Milton,  Pope,  Bums,  or  any  one 
else  whom  I  could  summon,  who  had  loved  a 
garden. 

In  an  easy  chair,  and  before  a  bright  wood  fire 
in  the  family  parlor,  after  the  lecture,  I  discovered 
why  the  Doctor's  thoughts  should  turn  to  myself  to 
speak  to  his  patients — ^he  is  not  only  a  disciple  of 
Ceres  and  Pomona,  but  has  a  critic's  eye  for  the 
good  points  of  a  cow,  or  an  ox,  and  kindles  with 
emotion  when  speaking  of  the  horse.  So  I  had 
found  a  kindred  spirit,  and  the  evening  waned 
into  night  before  "half  the  tale  was  o*er." 

This  morning,  I  have  taken  a  brief  run  through 
the  barns,  and  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  farm  is  as  judi- 
cious as  is  that  of  the  family.  Twenty  finer  cows, 
nearly  all  pure  Short-horns,  I  have  never  seen 
together  in  Massachusetts.  The  oxen,  horses 
and  swine  all  bore  evidence  of  skill  in  selection, 
or  rearing.  The  fiarm  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred and  tea  acres,  and  its  products  harvested 
last  year  amounted  to  six  thousand  dollars,  at 
fair  market  prices ! 

My  visit  has  been  one  of  great  interest,  and  in- 
creases   my  desire  to  see  the  stock,  farm  and 
buildings  more  minutely  during  a  growing  season. 
Very  truly  yours,  Simon  Bbown. 

Messn.  Nouin,  Satoh  k  Touuir. 


quaintance  extends,  the  cattle  found  on  the  road 
are  the  property  of  neighboring  landholders,  and 
in  country  villages,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors, 
tavern-keepers,  master-mechanics,  and  other  per- 
sons in  comfortable  circumstances,  are  pasturing 
the  roads,  and  commons ;  while  the  reallv  needy 
families,  for  whom  our  sympathies  ought  to  be 
enlisted,  are  buying  milk  by  tne  pint 


.Fbr  tke  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

WHICH  TO  plant/  I.ABOB  OB 
BMAIiIi  OOIU7P 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  season  will  soon  be  at 
hand  when  farmers  will  begin  to  look  up  their 
seeds,  and  looking  upon  the  com  crop  as  being 
one  of  the  main  crops  for  the  farmer,  t  thought  1 
would  give  you  an  experiment  tried  by  me  some 
time  since.  In  October,  1858, 1  harvested  a  fine 
field  of  com,  consisting  of  8,  10  and  12  rowed, 
mixed  indiscriminately.  All  of  the  long  eared 
variety  measured  from  10  to  12  inches,  each.  I 
put  it  into  one  large  bin,  where  it  remained  until 
May,  1859 ;  it  was  then  dry  and  good.  I  then 
threw  into  piles  a  lot  of  each  kind,  8,  10  and  12 
rowed,  and,  without  any  selection,  I  took  10  ears 
from  each  pile,  and  weighed  the  same,  with  the 
following  result : 

10  ean,  8  rowed,  8  fts.,  10  os.,  oobf ,  10  os. 

10    "    10       "     4    *«     1  «*       **    13  <*  0&lnofooni4oi. 

10    "    12      "     4    **     7   **       *'    IS  **      "     "       10  *< 

The  8  rowed  was  the  largest  and  best  looking 
kernels.  Now,  supposing  there  are  5  good  ears, 
on  a  hill,  and  4840  hills,  3  feet  apart,  on  an  acre, 
at  50  lb.  shelled  com  to  the  bushel,  there  is  a 
gain  of  12  and  5-50th  bushels  on  the  10  rowed, 
and  30  and  12i-50th  bushels  on  the  12  rowed, 
over  the  8  rowed  variety. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  have  a  good  com  season, 
but  I  find  that  many  of  the  farmers,  for  fear  they 
will  not  get  good  com,  plant  a  short  eared  8  rowed 
Canada  variety.  I  plant  the  longest  and  largest 
I  can  get,  and  for  10  years  have  never  failed  of  get- 
ting a  crop,  and  I  believe  others  can  do  the  same, 
provided  they  are  up  and  doing,  as  they  should 
oe.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  those  who  do  plant 
this  short  eared  variety  do  not  get  two-thirds  the 
corn  I  do,  when  I  use  the  larger  variety. 

I  throw  out  these  suggestions,  and  trust  others 
will  make  a  trial  the  coming  season,  and  if  it 
is  a  fact  that  we  can  get  30  bushels  more  corn 
to  the  acre  by  using  the  12  instead  of  the  8  rowed 
variety,  although  perhaps  a  little  longer  in  ma- 
turing, yet  it  will  pay.  Massapoaq. 

NoHh  Brookfidd,  Jan.  8,  1861. 


Cattle  Bunking  at  Large. — The  President 
of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  reply 
to  the  argument  that  the  "road  is  the  poor  man's 
pasture,'*  says : 

My  attention  and  that  of  others  has  been  di- 
rected to  ascertaining  the  actual  ownership  of 
the  cattle  found  running  in  the  highways,  ana  the 
result  has  been  the  conviction  that  less  than  five 
per  cent,  of  the  cattle  found  at  large  are  owned 
by  poor  and  landless  persons.  In  almost  every 
instance,  in  the  rural  districts  over  which  my  ac- 


Macadamized  Roads,  better  than  any  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  says  the  Moniteur  de  VArmee, 
are  universal  in  China,  and  are  stated  to  have  ex- 
isted in  that  country  for  centuries.  The  Chinese 
roads  are  so  constructed  that  water  mns  off  them 
immediately,  so  that  they  are  perfectlv  dry  half  an 
hour  after  the  heaviest  rain.  Macadam,  who  has 
had  the  credit  of  inventing  the  system  of  road- 
makinff  introduced  by  him  into  England,  is  de- 
clared oy  the  Moniteur  de  V  Armee  to  have  ob- 
tained the  idea  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
passed  several  years  in  China. 
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For  the  Neuf  Ungland  Farmer. 

THS  BIBDS  OF  NBW  BNGIiAND— No.  10. 

FLTCATCHEE8. 

King  Bird,  or  Tyrant  Flycatcher— Created  Flycatcher— Olive- 
•ided  Flycatcher— Phoebe,  or  Pewee  Flycatcher— Wood  Pe- 
wee— Small  Pewee. 

Passing  over  several  of  the  sub-families  of 
Laniadce  unrepresented  in  our  fauna,  we  arrive 
at  the  last  and  aberrant  form  of  the  group,  the 
Tj/rannince,  or  Tyrant  Flycatchers,  embracing  our 
New  England  Flycatchers ;  indeed,  this  section 
being  much  allied  to  Muscicajndw,  or  the  true 
Flycatchers  of  the  Eastern  continent.  We  pos- 
sess six  species  of  Tyrannincs,  all  of  which  are 
migratory,  spending  the  winter  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes far  to  the  south,  a  few  even  in  tropical 
America,  coming  to  us  in  spring  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer, and  rear  their  young  m  our  borders.  They 
may  be  considered  strictly  insectivorous,  rarely 
partaking  of  other  food  than  living  insects,  and 
are  consequently  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  agriculturists,  and  are  eminently  worthy 
of  protection.  They  are  rather  tyrannical  in  their 
dispositions  towards  other  birds,  and  are  gener- 
ally quite  destitute  of  song,  yet  their  peculiar 
notes  are  often  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  sur- 
roundings, and  give  additional  interest  to  our  sol- 
itaiy  woods,  fields  and  orchards. 

The  King  Bird,  or  Tyrant  Flycatcher,  (7V- 
rannus  intrepidus,  Vieill.  ;  Muscicapa  tyrannus 
of  Wilson ;  Lanius  tyranmis  of  Linnieus,)  is  a 
common  and  well  known  species  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  the  Southern  States  bearing  the  name 
of  Field  Martin,  They  come  to  us  in  May,  from 
the  remote  tropical  regions  of  the  continent,^  and 
are  said  to  proceed  as  far  northward  as  the  inte- 
rior of  Canada.  The  illustrious  Wilson  thus  fine- 
ly describes  the  arrival  of  this  bird  in  spring,  in 
Ms  poetical  epitome  of  the  King  Bird's  history : 

<*Far  in  the  lonth  where  yast  Maragnon  flows, 
And  boundless  forests  unknown  wilds  enclose ; 
Vine- tangled  shores,  and  sulTocatinK  woods, 
Parched  up  with  heat  or  drowned  with  pouring  floods ; 
Where  each  extreme  alternately  prevails, 
And  Nature  sad  their  ravages  bewails ; 
Lo !  high  in  air,  above  those  trackless  wastes 
With  spring's  return  the  King  Bird  hither  hastes ; 
Coasts  the  famed  Gulf*,  and,  ft'om  his  height,  explores 
Its  thousand  streams,  its  long  indented  shores, 
Iti  plains  immense,  wide  opening  on  the  day, 
Its  lakes  and  isles,  where  feathered  millions  play. 
All  tempt  not  him ;  till«  gaslng  from  on  high, 
Colombia's  regions  wide  before  him  lie ; 
There  end  his  wanderings  and  his  wish  to  roam, 
Here  lie  his  native  woods,  his  fields,  his  hane; 
Down,  circling,  he  descends,  from  azure  heights, 
And  on  a  full-blown  sassafras  alights. 
Fatigued  and  silent,  for  a  while  he  views 
His  old  frequented  haunts,  and  shades  reolase ; 
Sees  brothers,  comrades,  every  hour  arrive — 
Hears,  humming  round,  the  tenants  of  the  hive  : 
Love  fires  his  breast ;  he  wooes,  and  soon  is  blest ; 
And  In  the  blooming  orchard  builds  his  nest." 

•  Of  Mexico. 

Audubon  remarks  the  arrival  of  the  King  Bird 
in  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March ;  Wil- 
son speaks  of  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania  about 
the  20th  of  April ;  while  in  New  England  he  is 
seldom  seen  before  the  middle  of  May,  generally 
appearing  at  the  time  the  orchards  are  opening 
their  fragrant  blossoms.  For  a  few  days  he  ap- 
pears fatigued,  silent  and  melancholy,  but  soon 
his  harsh,  tremulous  notes  are  heard,  as  he  pur- 
sues on  quickening  wing  the  passing  insects,  or 
hovers  over  his  natal  haunts.    In  a  few  days  he 


selects  his  mate,  and  the  happy  pair  at  once  com- 
mence constructing  a  nest  in  an  apple  tree  of  the 
orchard,  or  in  some  isolated  tree  of  the  field  or 
pasture,  rarely  in  hedges  or  along  the  borders  of 
woods.  The  peculiar  habits  and  remarkable  traits 
of  character  exhibited  by  this  noble  bird  are  well 
known  to  all  dwellers  in  the  country ;  and  the 
ooserving  farmer  well  knows  that  he  can  secure 
no  better  protection  against  the  Crows  for  his 
young  corn,  than  to  have  a  pair  of  these  birds 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  his  corn- 
field. Full  of  affection  for  his  mate  and  young, 
as  soon  as  the  period  of  incubation  commences, 
he  gallantly  drives  off  every  feathered  intruder, 
evincing  the  greatest  bravery  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  Eagle,  and  all  the  large  birds  of  prey ;  the 
Crow  seeks  to  shun  his  attack,  and  the  plunder- 
ing Blue  Jay  he  drives  disgraced  and  screaming 
from  the  orchard.  By  this  bird,  the  poultry  are 
in  no  small  measure  protected  from  the  attacks 
of  Hawks ;  but  the  cnief  benefits  derived  from 
this  bird,  are  from  its  ceaseless  havoc  among  the 
destroying  insect  tribes,  which  constitute  its  al- 
most sole  diet  till  towards  autumn,  when  it  is  va- 
ried occasionally  with  a  few  wild  fruits.  But  the 
noble  King  Bird  is  sometimes  guilty  of  snatch- 
ing up  a  hapless  bee,  with  which  to  vary  his  fare, 
and  barbarous,  inconsiderate  humanity  at  once 
dooms  him  to  be  shot  I  his  good  deeds  are  noth- 
ing. Every  American  naturalist  worthv  the  name 
has  eloquently  plead  in  his  behalf,  yet  for  his  triv- 
ial trespass  many  avaricious  bee-keepers,  over- 
looking the  general  good,  persist  in  his  destruc* 
tion. 

The  King  Bird  often  rears  two  broods  of  young 
in  a  season,  but  generally  retires  southward  early 
in  September.  His  habits  are  so  well  known,  and 
his  residence  so  general  in  New  England  that  fur- 
ther remarks  are  perhaps  unnecessary. 

The  King  Bird  is  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
fourteen  inches  in  alar  extent.  Color  above, 
dusky  ash,  the  head  and  tail  quite  black,  and  the 
latter  tipped  with  white ;  beneath  white,  approach- 
ing ash  on  the  breast.  On  the  crown  of  the  head 
is  a  spot  of  deep  scarlet,  which  is  seldom  ob- 
served, unless  the  exterior,  dusky  feathers  are 
parted  with  the  hand. 

The  Great-Crested  Flycatcher,  (Tyrannus 
crinituSf  Swain.,)  is  so  rare  a  bird  in  New  Eng- 
land that  but  few,  if  any,  other  than  the  practim 
ornithologists,  are  aware  of  its  existence.  Nut- 
tall  described  it  as  extremely  rare  in  all  parts  of 
New  England,  but  speaks  of  once  meeting  with 
a  pair  of  these  birds  in  Acton,  in  this  State,  in 
the  month  of  July,  that  had  reared  a  brood  of 
young  in  that  vicinity.  A  single  individual  of 
this  species  was  observed  by  the  writer,  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year,  in  this  vicinity.  Far- 
ther south  it  is  more  commonly  observed.  Its 
habits  are  described  as  similar  to  those  of  the 
bird  above  described,  thoueh  rather  more  con- 
fined to  the  woods,  yet  making  frecjuent  excur- 
sions to  the  orchard,  and  it  is  exceedingly  dexter- 
ous at  its  profession,  seizing  insects  on  the  wing. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  the  deserted  hole  of  a  Blue 
Bird  or  Woodpecker,  according  to  Wilson,  of 
loose  hay,  feathers,  hair,  and  the  cast  skins  of 
snakes  ;  the  eggs  are  four  in  number,  dull  cream- 
colored,  thickly  pencilled  with  purple  lines. 

This  species  is  eight  and  one-half  inches  in 
length,  and  thirteen  in  alar  extent    Upper  partSt 
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dull  greenish-olive,  the  feathers  of  the  head  point- 
ed, and  centred  with  black,  erectable,  forming  a 
loose,  spreading  crest ;  throat  and  breast,  fine  ash, 
abdomen,  yellow  ;  wings  and  tail,  ferruginous. 

The  OuvE-SiDED  Flycatcher,  (Tyrannusbo- 
realis,  Swain. ;  Muscicapa  Cooperi,  Nutt.,)  is 
likewise  exceedingly  rare  in  New  England. 

It  seems  to  have  been  first  described  by  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Swainson,  in  their  Northern 
Zoology,  from  a  specimen  obtained  far  to  the 
north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  river. 
Nuttall  subsequently  met  with  several  individuals 
of  this  species,  in  this  State,  and  supposing  it 
undescribed,  dedicated  it  to  his  friend,  William 
Cooper,  Esq.,  and  has  added  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  habits.  He  speaks  of  them  as 
quarrelsome  and  tyrannical,  even  amon^  them- 
selves, apparently  disputing  about  the  rights  of 
their  respective  hunting-grounds. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  six  and  a  half  to 
seven  inches.  Upper  parts  dusky  brown,  darkest 
on  the  head,  which  has  an  erectile,  blowsy  crest ; 
sides,  olive-gray ;  centre  of  abdomen,  yellowish- 
white. 

The  PncEBE,  or  Pewit  Flycatcher,  (Tyran- 
nulafusca,  Jard.,)  is  one  of  our  earliest  and  most 
welcome  spring  visitants,  and  from  its  familiar 
habits  and  valuable  services,  is  well  entitled  to 
our  protection  and  regard ;  yet  a  few,  far  more 
avaricious  than  humane,  persist  in  shooting  it  for 
its  habit  of  occasionally  varying  its  insect  fare 
with  a  few  bees.  He  often  builds  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  farm-house,  in  an  old  barn  or 
open  shed,  sometimes  taking  possession  of  the 
deserted  Swallow's  nests ;  and  his  agreeable,  plain- 
tive call  of  pkceibe,  or  pie-toe,  pewitiitee  pee-we, 
heard  throughout  the  long  mornings  of  earl^ 
spring,  from  his  perch  in  the  garden,  or  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  farm-yard,  are  familiar  to  all, 
and  ever  listened  to  with  pleasure.  He  also  some- 
times selects  some  sheltered,  projecting  part  of  a 
bridge,  the  walls  of  a  well,  or  a  cave,  for  the  site 
of  his  nest,  which  is  large  and  firm,  composed  of 
mud  and  moss,  and  nicely  lined  with  horse  hair, 
and  soft  substances.  The  eggs  are  five,  and  near- 
ly pure  white.  Wilson  speaks  of  a  forest  cave, 
romantically  situated  beside  a  small  stream,  over 
which,  and 

"Through  eyery  ohlnk  the  woodblnet  creep 
And  tmooth-barked  beeches  spread  their  arms  aronnd," 

in  the  solitude  and  repose  of  which  a  pair  of 
Phoebes  quietly  reared  their  young  for  several 
successive  years,  until  a  party  of  boys,  waging 
indiscriminate  slaughter  upon  the  feathered  tribes, 
"within  my  hearing,"  says  Wilson,  "destroyed 
both  parents  of  this  old  and  peaceful  settlement ;" 
and  no  Pewees,  he  obsiTves,  were  seen  at  that 
place  for  several  years  after. 

The  Pewees,  or  Phoebes,  remain  with  us  until 
October,  when  the  rigors  of  the  season,  and  the 
scarcity  of  their  insect  food,  compel  them  to  seek 
a  more  southern  latitude,  for  a  more  congenial 
climate. 

This  species  is  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length ; 
extent  of  wings,  nine  and  a  half,  upper  ]3lumage, 
dark,  dusky  olive,  darker  on  the  head,  wings  and 
tail ;  beneath,  pale  yellowish. 

This  species,  and  the  two  following,  have  been 
separatea  from  the  larger  Tyrants,  chiefly  from 
their  smaller  size,  forming  the  sub-genus  Tyran- 


ntda  of  Swainson.  This,  and  several  of  the  small- 
er Tyranntdce,  Jardine  observes,  are  much  allied 
to  the  spotted  Flycatcher  of  Britain,  (Muscicapa 
luctuosa,  Tenn.,)  differing  in  no  point  but  slightly. 

The  Wood  Pewee,  {Tyrannnla  virens,  Jard.,) 
is  a  common  sylvan  species,  occasionally  seen  in 
the  orchard,  but  generally  wholly  confined  to  the 
woods,  and  more  commonly  observed  in  high-tim- 
bered, solitary  woodlands,  where  there  is  but  lit- 
tle^ undergrowth.  Perched  on  the  slender,  dry 
twigs  of  Uie  lower  branches,  it  incessantly  watcli- 
es  for  passing  insects,  darting  upon  tliem  with 
unerring  aim,  in  the  intervals  calling  out  pee-way, 
pee-a-wee,  peto  toay,  in  a  feeble,  melancholy  tone, 
well  harmonizing  with  the  solemnity  of  the  shady 
woods,  outside  of  which  it  is  so  seldom '  seen, 
though  in  August  it  sometimes  approaches  the 
thick-set  orchards.  It  is  wholly  inoffensive,  sub- 
sisting like  its  congeners  on  winged  insects.  It 
constructs  a  neat,  and  very  curious  nest,  so  inter- 
woven with  moss  on  its  exterior  surface  as  hardly 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the  decayed,  moss-cov- 
ered branch  upon  which  it  rests,  and  is  delicately 
lined  with  fine  root  fibres,  and  other  soft  materi- 
als. The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  yellowish-white, 
sparingly  blotched  with  lilac  and  dark  brown. 
The  Wood  Pewee  winters  far  to  the  south,  seldom 
arriving  in  New  England  before  the  middle  of 
May,  and  retiring  early  in  September. 

The  Wood  Pewee  measures  six  inches  in  length, 
and  ten  in  alar  extent.  Above,  pale  brownish- 
olive,  beneath,  pale  yellowish ;  head,  sub-crested, 
brownish-black. 

The  Small  Pewee,  (TyranntUa  Acadicoj 
Swain.,)  is  a  common,  and  well  known  species, 
inhabiting  alike  the  orchard  and  the  forest.  It 
comes  to  us  from  the  far  south,  about  the  tenth 
or  fifteenth  of  May,  with  the  throng  of  summer 
birds  that  then  arrive;  and  their  sharp,  rather 
unpleasant  call  of  gueah,  tsheah,  is  at  once  re- 
cognized, so  frequently  uttered  while  watching 
for  insects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden  or  or- 
chard, or  while  engaged  in  petty  combats  with  one 
another,  which  are  common  at  this  period.  Far- 
ther south  it  seems  to  be  quite  rare,  from  Wil- 
son's account  of  it,  and  chiefly  confined  to  moist 
woods  and  solitary  forests,  but  it  is  common,  even 
quite  numerous  in  this  latitude,  and  extends  its 
migrations  far  to  the  northward,  and  is,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  seen  in  the  orchard  than  else- 
where. It  constructs  a  neat  and  curious  nest, 
generally  in  the  forked  branch  of  an  apple  tree, 
compactly  woven  of  the  strong  fibres  of  dead 

CSS,  thread,  if  it  can  possibly  obtain  it,  and 
se  hair,  nicely  lined  with  soft,  downy  substan- 
ces. The  eggs  are  white,  and  four  or  five  in  num- 
ber. This  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  Flycatch- 
ers, but  gallantly  defends  its  nest  from  all  intrud- 
ers, equaling  its  larger  congeners  in  intrepidity, 
and  in  the  skill  it  displays  in  seizing  its  favorite 
food. 

The  Little  Pewee  is  five  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  nine  in  alar  extent ;  upper  parts, 
green  olive  color ;  beneath,  greenish-yellow,  dark- 
est on  the  breast ;  wings  dull  brown,  with  two 
bars  of  dull  white.  J.  A.  A. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  30,  1860. 


How  TO  Right  a  Leaning  Chimney.— A  cor- 
respondent who  had  built  the  foundation  of  his 
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chimney  if  ith  the  wall  of  his  cellar,  and  continued 
it  20  feet  high,  found  that  after  a  few  months  it 
began  to  settle  on  one  side,  causing  the  chimney 
to  lean  out  from  the  house  at  the  top,  (it  being 
an  outside  chimney,)  until  it  was  eight  or  nine 
inches  out  of  line.  He  righted  it  by  taking  out 
the  grate  and  sawing  through  the  jams  (mortar 
joints,)  on  three  sides  (including  the  most  eleva- 
ted) at  three  different  places  between  the  arch  and 
the  hearth,  which  process  straightened  the  chim- 
ney without  rebuilding.  Those  having  large  lean- 
ing chimneys  should  make  a  note  of  this. 


F»  ih%  New  England  Parmer. 

CfUI/rUBSl    AJStD  VAIitlB  OF  KOHL-BABI. 

The  20th  volume  of  the  JaurfMl  of  the  Royal 
AgricuUureU  Society  of  England  contains  a  pa- 
per on  the  Kohl-Rabi,  by  Petee  Lawson  &  Son, 
Edinburgh,  a  general  summary  of  which  brings 
under  one  view  the  special  features  of  the  Kohl- 
Rabi.  and  the  various  points  to  be  noticed  in  the 
cultivation,  general  management,  properties  and 
uses  of  the  plant 

1.  There  are  eleven  varieties  in  cultivation, 
four  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  modifications  of 
the  others. 

2.  All  soils  are  suited  to  its  cultivation,  but  it 
prefers  heavy  lands,  even  those  approaching  to  stiff 
clays,  and  it  can  be  grown  where  turnips  cannot. 

3.  Soil  should  be  in  fine  tilth,  well  worked, 
and  farm-yard  manure  plowed  in,  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  spring  it  should  be  grubbed  and  thoroughly 
pulverised. 

4.  It  requires  heavy  manuring;  phosphatic 
manures,  with  common  salt  added,  are  most  suit- 
able for  it  Peruvian  guano  and  other  nitro- 
genous manures  should  be  avoided. 

5.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  beds  at  the  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  in  drills,  12  inches 
apart  A  bed  6  yards  square  will  afibrd  sufficient 
plants  for  one  acre  of  land,  and  8  ounces  of  seed 
will  be  necessary  for  the  seed-bed. 

6.  For  successional  crops,  three  sowings  may 
be  made ;  the  first  early  in  March ;  the  second, 
during  the  second  week  of  April;  and  the  third, 
the  first  of  June. 

7.  Transplanting  to  the  drills  should  be  com- 
menced the  first  week  of  May ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  plants  should  not  be  removed  until  they 
are  from  6  to  8  inches  high. 

8.  Plants  for  the  main  crop  should  be  dibbled 
in  at  18  inches  distance.  If  successional  crops 
are  transplanted,  the  first  (in  Ma^)  should  be  18 
inches ;  the  second  (in  June)  16  inches ;  and  the 
third  (end  of  July,  or  the  first  week  in  August) 
14  inches  apart 

9.  If  sowed  at  once  in  the  field  in  the  drills, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  but  not  later  than  the  end.  Of  seed, 
4  lbs.  are  necessary  for  an  acre. 

10.  Drills  should  be  27  inches  in  width,  and 
plants  should  be  singled  to  18  inches. 

11.  While  growing,  the  horse-hoe  must  be 
kept  in  continual  requisition,  until  the  spreading 
of  the  leaves  prevents  the  operation  being  per- 
formed. 

12.  The  average  weight  per  acre  is  in  England 
firom  26  to  30  tons ;  in  Scotland,  from  20  to  25 
tons ;  and  in  Ireland  from  30  to  35  .tons. 


13.  Evcry^  description  of  stock  will  eat  the 
Kohl-rabi  with  avidity.  In  consuming  the  crop, 
sheep  may  be  folded  on  the  ground ;  but,  if  given 
in  the  yards  to  cattle,  the  bulbs  should  be  sliced 
or  pulped.  For  pigs  they  should  be  steamed  or 
boiled. 

14.  For  cattle  and  horses  it  afibrds  true  nour- 
ishment when  boiled  with  grain. 

15.  For  milch  cows  it  is  invaluable,  giving  to 
mi^or  butter  none  of  that  disagreable  flavor 
which  results  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips. 

16.  For  ewes  and  lambs  it  is  as  fine  food  as  they 
can  have  in  March  and  April ;  and  when  ewes 
are  lambing,  it  is  found  greaUy  to  increase  the 
supply  of  milk. 

17.  Kohl-Rabi  is,  t^o  far  as  present  known ; 
subject  to  no  disease  except  ''clubbing  and  an- 
bury." 

18.  If  hares  and  rabbits  exist  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  crop,  they  are  sure  to  prove  very 
destructive,  unless  means  of  precaution  are  taken. 

19.  The  leaves  are  of  equal  value  with  the  bulbs 
in  nutritive  properties. 

20.  The  plant  for  feeding  purposes  is  twice  as 
valuable  as  ordinary  turnips. 

21.  It  boars  transplanting  better  than  any 
other  crop,  and  is  invaluable,  therefore,  for  filling 
up  blanks  in  turnips,  or  potatoes. 

22.  The  Kohl-rabi  can  withstand  any  amount 
of  drought,  if  the  transplanting  has  been  success- 
ful. 

23.  The  most  intense  frost  does  not  afiect  it ; 
it  stands  the  winter  well,  and  affords  good  feed 
even  to  the  end  of  spring. 

24.  Its  advantages  over  the  swedes  are,  that 
cattle,  and  especially  horses,  are  fonder  of  it ;  the 
leaves  are  better  food ;  it  bears  transplanting 
better  than  any  other  root ;  insects  do  not  injure 
it ;  drought  does  not  prevent  its  growth ;  it  stores 
quite  as  well  or  better ;  it  stands  the  winter  bet- 
ter ;  and  it  afibrds  food  later  in  the  season,  even 
in  June.  Joseph  Coe. 

Rochester^  Jan.,  1861. 


A  Bad  Beginning. — A  farmer  who  wintered 
eighty  sheep  last  winter  with  the  loss  of  only  two, 
which  he  says  were  old  enough  to  die  any  how ; 
who  raised  without  trouble  44  lambs  from  47 
ewes,  and  whose  fleeces  averaged  over  three  and 
a  half  pounds,  gives  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator  the 
following  lively  description  of  his  experience  in 
keeping  sheep  the  previous  season,  without  the 
comfortable  shelter  which  his  flock  now  enjoys. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  I  started  into  the  winter 
with  about  80  fine  sheep  without  any  shelter. 
But  O  !  how  I  came  out !  Against  spring  opened 
up,  I  had  66.  But  that  was  not  all.  I  had  gone 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  getting  two  very 
nice  bucks ;  and  from  about  50  ewes  I  raised 
about  half  as  many  lambs,  by  raising  four  or  five 
by  hand.  Was  tliis  all  P  No  !  When  I  sheared 
them,  I  put  what  wool  I  had  got  off  my  dead 
sheep  in  among  my  other  wool,  and  then  my  66 
fleeces  did  not  average  three  pounds. 

Hops. — From  one  thousand  bills  of  hops  plant- 
ed last  February,  in  California,  one  thousa^ 
pounds  of  hops  were  gathered  this  falL 
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BUCKTHOBir  FOB  HSDQBS. 

The  inquiry  is  occasionally  made,  "What  is 
the  best  plant  for  hedges,  taking  into  account 
hardiness,  rapidity  of  growth  and  beauty  P"  Sev- 
eral plants,  such  as  hemlock,  arbor  viUe,  three 
thomed  acacia,  osage  orange,  native  crab  apple, 
and  others  are  employed. 

If  the  hedge  is  designed  to  fence  against  cattle, 
some  of  the  hedges  with  sharp  stiff  thorns  are 
best,  but  if  to  be  used  as  boundaries  or  objects  of 
beauty,  we  know  of  nothing  that  will  "set  off"  the 
premises  and  answer  the  purpose  desired  so 
readily  as  buckthorn.  The  cut,  which  we  give 
above,  shows  how  the  plant  wiU  spread,  and  form 
a  low  tree  when  standing  alone.    When  properly 


cultivated  and  pruned,  it  serves  an  excellent  pur- 
pose as  a  shelter  for  the  garden,  breaking  the 
high  winds,  somewhat  modifying  the  fierce  solar 
heat  in  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  tending  to 
keep  the  grounds  moist  in  dry  seasons. 

"The  Buckthorn  is  indigenous  to  our  country, 
is  a  bushy  plant,  growing  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  not  very  thorny,  but  having  sharp,  stiff 
spurs,  or  side  branches,  and  is  considerably  used 
as  a  hedge  plant  in  this  State.  It  bears  clipping 
remarkably  well,  does  not  suffer  from  extreme 
cold,  puts  on  its  greenness  early  in  the  spring, 
and  is  possessed  of  great  vitality,  so  that  it  sel- 
dom suffers  from  transplanting."  A  quite  taW 
account  of  the  different  plants  used  for  hedges 
may  be  found  in  Warders'  Hedges  and  Ever- 
greens, published  in  1858. 


Garget. — A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  who  "was  brought  up  from  childhood  on 
a  farm,  has  kept  a  dairy  for  a  living,  and  is  getting 
somewhat  along  in  years,''  thinks  that  Nature  is 


a  sufficient  physician  for  this  disease,  which  he 
Says  is  caused  bv  accident.  When  he  discovers 
that  the  milk  is  bloody  he  draws  it  carefully,  but 
does  not  save  it  from  the  section  of  the  udder  af- 
fected until  the  milk  again  presents  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance, which  generally  has  been  but  a  few 
milkings. 

For  the  New  JBnglcmd  Fanner, 

BBTBOSPEOTIVS  NOTSS. 

Thoughts  Suggested  bt  N.  E.  Farmer,  Jan.,  1861. 

Feeding  Hogs — A  Common  Mismanagement, 
and  a  better  Way. — In  the  brief  article  on  this 
subject  on  page  10  of  N.  E.  Farmer,  (Monthly,) 
and  in  the  weekly  of  Dec.  15,  there  is  an  opinion 
advanced  which  we  think  to  some  extent  errone- 
ous, and  likely,  also,  to  mislead  or  perplex  those 
who  cannot  separate  the  truth  it  contains 
from  the  error  with  which  it  is  mixed  up. 
The  statement  is  this, — that  the  usual  pro* 
cess  of  feeding  pumpkins,  potatoes  and 
other  bulky  substances  to  hogs  for  several 
weeks  before  feeding  them  on  corn  is  inju-* 
rious,  because  this  bulky  kind  of  food  tends 
to  enlaree  the  stomach  and  digestive  or- 
gans, and  thus  the  hogs  aie  led  by  the  mere 
force  of  habit  to  eat  a  larger  amount  of  the 
more  nutritious  food  than  the  system  re- 
quires, more  than  can  be  digested,  and  more 
than  they  would  otherwise  do.  Now  there 
is  here  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  and  it 
is  of  much  practical  importance  to  discrim- 
inate between  them.  Those  who  fail  to  se- 
parate the  former  from  the  latter  will  be 
either  perplexed  or  misled  by  the  foregoing 
statement ;  while  those  who  make  the  pro- 
per discrimination  may  have  an  important 
fact  or  truth  more  deeply  fixed  in  their 
minds,  and  more  likely  to  be  remembered 
and  ready  for  application  in  their  hog-feed- 
ine  processes. 

This  much,  then,  is  true  about  the  fore- 
going statement,  viz.,  that  bulky,  or  I  should 
rather  term  it  highly  diluted,  food  is  quite  apt  to 
produce  the  morbid  enlargement  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  which  is  therein  alleged.  But 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable  that 
boiled  pumpkins  and  potatoes  must  be  so  bulky 
as  to  be  liable  to  this  objection.  It  is  the  addi- 
tion of  too  much  water  or  slop  or  thin  milk  which 
makes  even  this  kind  of  food  mjurious.  In  order 
to  get  enough  of  real  nutriment  to  satisfv  the 
craving  of  hunger,  hogs  fed  on  highly-dilutcd 
food — whether  the  food  so  over-diluted  be  boiled 
pumpkins  and  potatoes,  or  boiled  meal,  or  raw 
meal,  or  bran,  or  anything  else — are  obliged  to 
swallow  a  much  larger  quantittf  than  they  would 
need  to  do,  or  would  do,  if  the  quality  were  rich- 
er, more  nutritious,  or  lees  diluted.  This  over- 
thinning  of  swill  or  food  for  hogs  is  not  confined 
to  the  smgle  case  of  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  but 
may  be  met  with,  by  tne  help  of  an  observing  pair 
of  eyes,  in  the  swill  and  the  swill-barrels  of  a 

freat  many  who  do  not  understand  very  well  the 
usiness  of  hog-fatting  and  pork-making,  simple 
and  easy  as  that  business  may  seem. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  we  believe  there 
are  a  good  many  who  do  not  understand  this  ap- 
parenUy  simple  and  easy  task,  and  notwithstand- 
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ing  that  there  are  a  great  many  blunders  commit- 
ted in  the  feeding  and  management  of  hogs,  vie 
are  pretty  sure  that  the  writer  of  the  article  un- 
der notice  is  laboring  under  a  mistake  if  he  sup- 
poses, as  he  seems  to  do  by  his  use  of  the  phrase 
"usual  process,"  that  the  majority  or  generality 
of  farmers  feed  boiled  potatoes  and  pumpkins 
alone,  without  any  admixture  of  nieal,  bran  or 
some  other  more  nutritious  ingredient,  even  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  potatoes  and  pump- 
kins do  most  abound.  We  should  say,  from 
I  our  own  observations,  that  these  articles  are  not 
very  frequently — ^far  from  "usually" — fed  alone, 
and  that  an  addition  of  bran  or  meal  was  the 
more  usual  process.  But  even  if  these  watery 
vegetables  were  fed  alone,  without  any  addition 
of  meal  or  other  less  watery  and  more  nutritious 
elements,  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of 
enlarged  stomachs  and  pot-bellies,  if  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled  were  pretty  thoroughly 
drained  off  and  the  potatoes  and  pumpkins  served 
to  the  hogs  nearly  dry  or  undiluted. 

Our  readers  will  have  discovered  by  this  time 
what  we  consider  the  error  of  the  article  under 
notice.  It  is  attributing  to  a  certain  convenient 
and  common  kind  of  food — specially  convenient 
at  potato  and  pumpkin  harvest — injurious  effects, 
which  are  produced  much  more  commonly  from 
mere  bulkiness  or  over-dilution  of  all  kinds  of 
food,  than  from  any  special  quality  of  any  particu- 
lar kind. 

The  over-dilution  of  hog-feed,  to  which  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  direct  the  attention  and  the 
thoughts  of  our  readers,  is,  we  are  persuaded, 
a  frequent  and  a  pernicious  mode  of  mismanage- 
ment. The  evil  consequences  already  referred  to 
in  the  commencement  of  these  remarks  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  flow  from  this  not  uncom- 
mon blunder.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  with  those 
at  least  who  have  been  witnesses  of  the  thin  slops 
which  some  of  their  neighbors,  perhaps,  carry  out 
to  their  hogs,  that  one  reason  why  some  hogs  do 
not  thrive,  is,  that  they  jjet  too  little  nutriment, 
that  whole  pailsful  of  thm  slop  have  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  order  to  get  as  much  nourishment  as 
might  be  put  into  a  quart  or  pint  bowl.  The  con- 
sequence, in  a  few  cases  which  have  come  under 
our  observation,  is,  that  these  feeders  of  slops 
never  have  any  "luck"  with  their  hogs  until  they 
husk  their  com  and  feed  their  hogs  almost  exclu- 
sively on  that,  and  even  then  it  takes  them  long- 
er than  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  feed  less 
liquids  and  more  solids  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  to  get  their  hogs  decently  fat  by  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year's  day. 

The  very  decided  success  with  which  Mr.  L. 
Long,  of  Holyoke,  practices  feeding  meal  in  the 
dry  state  to  his  hogs,  and  giving  them  their  slops 
or  other  drink  separately,  may  be  taken  into  con- 
sidei'ation  along  with  our  remarks.  Mr.  Long's 
report  may  be  found  in  last  year's  volume  of  this 
paper,  on  page  462  of  the  monthly  edition.  Those, 
we  are  confident,  who  duly  consider  Mr.  Long's 
report  and  these  remarks,  and  who  frame  their 
hog-feeding  accordingly,  will  feed  less  liquids  and 
more  solids,  and  these,  perhaps,  separately,  and 
will  be  very  unlikely  to  have  their  hogs  either 
pot-bellied  or  poor. 

Portable  Grist  Jlfi7Z.— In  the  Farmer  of  Dec. 
16,  S.  W.  SouTHWORTH,  of  Middletown,  Ct, 
writes  that  he  wants  to  get  some  reliable  informa- 


tion in  regard  to  some  portable  grist  mill  which 
he  had  seen  advertised  in  the  columns  of  this  pa- 
per. He  states  that  he  has  from  three  to  five 
hundred  bushels  of  grain  to  grind  every  year,  and 
as  he  has  to  haul  it  two  miles  to  get  it  ground, 
and  frequently  has  to  go  the  second  time  after  it, 
which  is  no  small  job  when  the  roads  are  muddy, 
he,  naturally  enough,  would  like  to  do  his  own 
grinding,  but,  like  a  sensible  man,  would  like  to 
know  how  fast  these  advertised  mills  can  grind, 
how  durable  they  are,  what  they  cost,  &c.,  before 
purchasing  one. 

As  no  information  has  as  yet  been  given  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  S.'s  inquiries,  ana  as  there  are,  doubt- 
less, several  others  of  your  readers  to  whom  in- 
formation as  to  the  points  named  would  be  of 
considerable  value,  I  will  here,  for  the  benefit  and 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  S.  and  others  similarly  situa- 
ted, give  an  outline  of  a  communication  by  S.  Ed- 
wards Todd,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  Todd  states  that  as  he  lives  five  miles 
from  a  good  grist  mill,  he  has  been  trying  for 
eighteen  years  to  get  a  good  farm  mill  with  which 
he  would  be  able  to  grind  coarse  grain  for  feed. 
He  says  he  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  in  getting  such  mills,  and  in  experiment- 
ing with  them,  and  that  he  has  thrown  them  all 
aside  as  non-paying,  profitless  machinery,  prefer- 
ring to  haul  his  grain  five  miles  to  have  it  well 
ground  rather  than  to  attempt  to  grind  it  in  such 
worthless  pepper-mills,  as  he  calls  them. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Todd's  experiments  with 
several  of  the  advertised  and  highly-puffed  grist- 
mills are  very  interesting.  Those  who  wish  to 
acquaint  themselves  therewith,  will  find  them  in 
full  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  Nov.  15,  18G0. 
They  may  save  some  of  your  readers  from  much 
waste  of  time  and  money.  More  Anon. 


Essex  County  Transactions. — The  transac- 
tions for  1860  are  before  us.  The  first  paper 
they  contain  is  the  address  of  John  L.  Russell. 
Then  follows  a  report  on  Flowers,  by  C.  M.  Tra- 
ct, occupying  fourteen  pages — ^both  are  excellent 
papers.  Reports  upon  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Stock, 
Farms,  &c,  follow,  and  are  more  valuable  than 
are  usually  found  in  similar  Transactions.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1801  are,— 
President,  Allen  W.  Dodge,  Hamilton;  Vice 
Presidents,  Lewis  Allen,  South  Danvers ;  Jer- 
EMUH  COLBURN,  Newburyport ;  David  Choate, 
Essex ;  Jeremuh  Spofford,  Groveland ;  Treas- 
urer, William  Sutton,  South  Danvers;  Sec- 
retary, Charles  R.  Preston. 


Remedy  for  Garget  in  Ctows.— I  had,  a  few 
days  since,  a  new  milch  cow  whose  bag  was  very 
badly  caked— so  much  so  that  the  usual  remedies 
of  cold  water,  soap-suds,  spirits  camphor,  &c., 
had  no  effect  upon  it.  I  asked  our  family  physi- 
cian for  a  prescription,  who  gave  me  this  : 

1  pftrt  aqua  smmonlA, 

2  parU  sfTMt  oil, 

well  rubbed  in,  twice  daily.    In  two  days  a  cure 
was  effected.— W.  J.  Pettee,  Salisburv,  Cl 
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STATE  BXSVOBM  SCHOOIi. 

This  Institution  and  its  interests  have  been 
brought  to  the  public  mind  in  an  unusual  degree, 
during  the  lost  year.  This  has  been  occasioned 
by  two  causof .  First,  the  firo  which  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  buildings,  and  second- 
ly, the  bitter  and  uncompromising  hostility  of 
Gov.  Banks,  from  the  moment  of  his  induction  into 
office.  That  hostility  was  determined,  and  un 
yielding,  and  became  so  apparent  to  all,  except 
the  council  whom  he  controlled,  that  it  was  the 
common  expression  of  the  public  voice.  He  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
because  he  never  went  there  after  his  election, 
until  the  fire  occurred.  It  was  determined  to 
"crush  out"  the  Institution,  and  because  the  Tnis- 
tees  carried  out  the  designs  of  its  noble  founder 
with  singular  fidelity,  and  strictly  regarded  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  its  management,  they  were 
removed  from  office  \  and  now,  as  if  to  complete 
the  wretched  work  which  originated  in  weakness 
and  imbecility,  as  well  as  hostility,  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived  has  been  removed  from  his 
place  as  Superintendent,  because  he,  too,  obeyed 
the  laws  of  the  State,  through  the  direction  of  the 
Trustees.  The  whole  assault  upon  the  officers  of 
the  institution  was  as  wicked  as  it  was  unpro- 
voked. It  is  due  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  and 
to  the  officers  removed,  that  a  thorough  and 
searching  investigation  be  instituted  by  the  pres- 
ent legislature. 

Below  we  give  a  brief  account  of  the  closing 
scene  of  the  drama,  which  shows  clearly  %cho 
stands  highest  in  the  hearts  of  boys  and  the  few 
remaining  officers, — ^the  late  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, or  their  old,  long-tried  and  faithful  teachers 
and  friends. 

The  retiring  Superintendent  of  the  State  Re- 
form School  at  Westboro',  as  we  learn  from  the 
Marlboro'  Journal,  was  made  the  recipient,  the 
other  day,  of  an  elegant  family  Bible,  presented  by 
the  280  boys  confined  there,  and  the  officers  pre- 
sented him  with  an  easy  chair,  and  to  Mrs.  Starr 
was  given  a  set  of  silver  spoons.  In  addition 
to  these  testimonials  of  esteem  and  affection 
were  added  four  large  photographs  of  antique  bas- 
reliefs  in  handsome  gilt  frames,  the  offering  of  the 
Sabbath  school  teachers.  The  presentations  were 
a  total  surprise  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr,  but  the 
former  made  a  few  remarks,  saying  that  he  had 
been  taken  quite  by  surprise,  and  no  words  of 
his  could  express  the  emotion  which  he  then  felt 
Four  years  ago  he  had  torn  himself  away  from  a 
connection  too  pleasant  to  last,  to  come  here.  He 
could  confidentiv  appeal  to  his  conscience,  and  to 
all  who  knew  him,  to  say  if  he  had  not  labored 
with  all  the  powers  his  Maker  had  vouchsafed  to 
him,  for  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  that  insti- 
tution. Notwithstanding  the  assaults  that  had 
been  made  upon  his  character,  he  felt  assured  that 
he  should  come  out  of  it  unscathed.  The  1150 
boys  who  were,  and  had  been,  inmates  of  the  In- 
stitution since  he  came  there,  were  his  fViends ; 


and  he  felt  his  reputation  was  safer  in  their  Lands 
than  with  Governors  and  Councils,  because  the 
former  were  not  ambitious  of  political  promotion. 
To  the  bovs  he  said :  The  associations  between 
us  have  been  pleasant ;  but  we  part  now ;  no 
more  shall  we  meet  together  here,  but  I  shall  re- 
member you  as  long  as  life  lasts.  He  bore  will- 
ing testimony  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  officers 
and  teachers  of  the  Institution,  and  acknowledged 
many  acts  of  kindness  on  their  pai  t 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  leave  Westboro'  with  tne 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  enjoyed  their 
acquaintance,  and  the  loss  will  be  none  the  less 
to  the  Institution  over  which  he  has  so  long  pre- 
sided, and  which  has  had  his  best  efforts  for  the 
East  four  years ;  and  his  friends  in  this  city,  who 
ave  so  long  known  him,  will  not  be  prepared  to 
believe  all  the  charges  contained  in  the  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  Council,  but  rather 
refer  to  his  whole  life  for  their  refutation. 


ISXTBACTS  AND   BEFIilBS. 
HEAVES  IN  HORSES. 

I  would  inquire  what  is  the  best  mode  of  man* 
aging  and  feeding  a  horse  slightly  affected  with 
the  heaves,  so  Uiat  they  shall  injure  him  the 
least P 

Also,  how  many  bushels  of  oats,  corn,  rye,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  potatoes,  carrots,  ruta  bagas,  white 
flat,  turnips  and  beets  are  equal  to  one  ton  of 
hay  for  cattle  and  horses  P 

What  is  a  fair  crop  of  each  to  an  acre  of  land  P 
Y.  B.  Pepperwell. 

East  Washington,  N.  J7.,  Jan.  8,  1861. 

Remarks. — Feed  the  horse  affected  with  the 
heaves  on  cut  fodder  moistened  with  water — give 
him  no  dry  fodder  of  any  kind,  and  feed  at  regu- 
lar times.  Drive  him  moderately,  and  protect 
him  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  With 
regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  roots  and 
grains  with  English  hay,  we  refer  our  correspon- 
dent to  the  monthly  Farmer ,  for  February,  1859, 
page  91.  We  also  give  the  following  from  an  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Farmer : 

The  following  table,  gathered  from  reliable 
sources,  shows  the  value  of  potatoes,  carrots  and 
ruta  bagas,  the  roots  usually  grown  for  stock, 
compared  with  good  hay : 

200  lbs.  of  poUtoea  are  eqn&l  to  100  Ib«.  of  hay. 
250    **       carroiB       '*       **        *'       ** 
300    ««       ruUbagaa  ««       "       " 

Again,  by  allowing  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  of 
the  above  roots,  we  have  the  following : 

tl  boahela  of  potatoes  are  eqaal  to  a  ton  of  hay. 
02       "         carrots       "       «*       **       « 
'  100       ««        rutabagas  ««       "       »« 

Bv  this  estimate,  with  the  usual  yield  per  acre, 
it  will  be  seen  that  root  culture  pays  ;  a  fact  of 
which  many  a  farmer  and  i^ck-grower  has  been 
convinced  by  practical  demonstration. 

On  good  land,  and  under  good  cultivation,  a 
fair  crop  of  oats  is  40  to  50  bushels ;  corn,  40 ; 
rye,  25 ;  barley,  30  j  wheat,  20 ;  potatoes,  100  to 
300  \  carroU,  400  to  800  ;  ruta  bagas,  300  to  600 ; 
flat  turnips,  300  to  700.  These  crops  vary  greatly 
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in  consequence  of  the  favorableness  or  unfavor- 
abloness  of  the  aeason^  the  kind  of  soil  they  are 
upon,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  managed. 

FEED  FOB  HORSES. 

1.  How  many  pounds  of  hay  are  required  for  a 
horse  of  1000  pounds,  the  hay  cut  and  mixed 
with  two  quarts  of  meal  P 

2.  Can  you  tell  me  what  those  who  send  horses 
into  the  country,  to  get  them  kept  through  the 
winter,  have  to  pay  per  week  P    What  is  it  worth 

Ser  week  on  good  hay  and  two  quarts  of  meal  a 
ay?  J. 

Remabks.-^I.  No  definite  answer  can  be  giv- 
en to  the  question ;  it  depends  partly  upon  the 
work  that  a  horse  is  doing,  and  partly  upon 
the  animal  himself,  as  some  horses  of  the  same 
weight  and  performing  the  same  amount  of  labor 
as  others,  require  much  more  food.  It  is  so  with 
men.  You  can  satisfy  yourself  with  the  experi- 
ment of  two  or  three  weeks  by  weighing  the  hay 
you  feed  out  each  day.  We  kept  a  horse  well 
that  weighed  1100  pounds  upon  sixteen  pounds 
of  hay  per  day,  cut  and  mixed  with  two  quarts  of 
com  meal — half  in  the  morning  and  the  other 
half  at  night,  and  at  noon  four  quarts  of  carrots. 
Upon  this  feed  he  worked  every  day,  and  kept  in 
good  condition. 

2.  There  are  persons  in  the  country  who  make 
it  a  business  to  winter  horses  for  city  people,  and 
traverse  the  entire  city  in  the  autumn  to  obtain 
them.  The  general  rule  in  fixing  a  price  is,  when 
hay  is  worth  $10  per  ton  to  charge  $1  per  week ; 
when  $15,  charge  $1,50,  and  when  $20,  charge 
$2  per  week.  

TDfE  OF  CUTTING  TIMBER. 

The  seventy  years'  experience  of  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Dedham,  in  cutting  timber,  is  worthy  of  great  re- 
gard, as  is  everything  coming  from  a  source  so 
venerable.  But  when  he  undertakes  to  trace  the 
endurance  of  the  timber  to  the  position  or  age  of 
the  moon,  at  the  time  of  its  being  cut,  he  goes 
beyond  the  record.  There  is  no  good  reason 
whatever  to  believe  that  the  moon  has  any  influ- 
ence on  vegetable  growth  or  vegetable  endurance. 
I  have  often  heard  these  things  charged ;  but  af- 
ter more  than  fifty  years'  observation,  I  have  nev- 
er witnessed  any  connection  between  the  two.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  those  traditions  that  should  be 
laid  aside.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  man  of 
as  much  wisdom  as  I  ever  knew,  and  eighty  years' 
experience,  say,  in  relation  to  the  cutting  of 
bushes,  that  the  moon  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  the  "Man  in  the  Moon."  With  this  opin- 
ion  I  fully  concur.  Essex. 

December  31, 1860. 

•  — 

WHTTB  BIRCH  AND  WHITE  PINE  SEED. 

Please  inform  me  through  your  paper  where  I 
can  procure  the  white  birch  and  white  pine  seed, 
and  now  much  it  takes  to  sow  an  acre. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. 

Derry,  N.  JJ.,  Jan.,  1861. 


top-dbessino. 

1.  Is  guano  adapted  to  a  deep  clay  soil,  once 
meadow,  but  upon  which  English  grass  has  come 
in  and  choked  out  the  meadow — a  soil  that  is  too 
heavy  to  plow  and  not  easily  drained  ?  2.  Would 
ashes  be  better  than  guano  P  3.  How  would  lime 
and  plaster  do  for  such  a  soil  P  4.  Would  the  ef- 
fects of  guano  be  seen  the  coming  summer  if  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  P  5.  What  is  guano 
per  pound  P  J. 

Francestovouy  N.  H.,  1861. 

Bemarks. — Guano  is  well  adapted  to  just  such 
soil  as  you  describe.  Apply  it  during  a  gentle 
rain  in  April.  2.  We  should  prefer  the  same 
money's  worth  of  ashes.  3.  Ouano  or  ashes 
would  be  preferable  to  lime  or  plaster  on  such 
land.  4.  The  effects  of  the  guano  would  undoubt- 
edly be  seen  the  first  summer  after  its  application, 
if  it  were  applied  immediately  before,  or  in  the 
midst  of  a  rain.  5.  Peruvian  guano  sells  at  about 
three  cents  per  pound, — ^the  American  at  a  little 
more  than  two  cents.    __ 

IS  LABOR  degrading  P 

Among  ceitain  people  the  idea  seems  to  prevail 
that  labor  is  degrading ;  that  is,  such  labor  as  a 
farmer  is  obliged  to  perform.  Digging  the  pota- 
toes he  eats,  would,  in  the  estimation  of  some, 
degrade  a  man  more  than  the  forging  of  a  note. 
I  have  at  present  in  my  mind  one  case  of  a  young 
man  of  good  ability  and  who  was  also  once  of 
moral  excellence,  who  left  Dartmouth  with  this 
idea,  expressed  in  his  own  words — **I  cannot  beg, 
and  to  aig  I  am  ashamed."  Not  long  after  he 
left,  his  mnds  were  j^one,  and  to  replenish  his 
purse  he  resorted  to  forgerv,  and  the  result  was, 
that  his  home  for  two  or  three  years  was  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Prison.  Nor  is  this  a  solita- 
ry case,  but  one  of  many.  The  question  that  has 
often  presented  itself  to  my  mind  is  this :  Would 
not  the  public  good  be  much  better  promoted  by 
dispelling  the  idea  that  labor  degraaes,  than  by 
adding  agricultural  departments  to  the  colleges 
now  in  existence,  or  the  founding  of  new  colleges  P 

Will  some  one  give  their  ideas  on  the  subject  P 
A  YouNO  Farmer. 

Eanover,  N.E.,  Jan,  3, 1861. 

profit  of  sheep. 

There  has  been  considerable  said  in  your  paper 
concerning  sheep,  and  the  great  profits  which  are 
derived  from  them.  As  I  am  about  going  in  for 
a  good  flock  of  them,  there  is  one  thing  which 
has  bid  me  stop  and  consider.  How  can  I  keep 
my  farm  up  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation  P  Aro 
sheep  as  good  for  the  farm  as  other  stock  P  This 
should  be  looked  at  as  much,  and  more,  than  the 
profit  of  a  day  or  a  year.  Will  you  or  some  one 
answer  ?  N.  Matthews. 

HennikeTf  N.  H.,  Jan.  1,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^By  reference  to  the  columns  of  the 
MoniUy  Farmer  for  the  year  1860,  you  will  find 
this  very  point  treated  at  considerable  length. 

There  is  no  doubt  on  our  mind  but  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  farm  can  be  better  kept  up  with  sheep 
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than  with  any  other  stock.  In  order  to  do  this, 
they  must  he  well  housed  and  fed,  and  provided 
with  yards  suited  to  hold  and  preserve  their  drop- 
pings. One  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  is  to 
visit  good,  practical  farmers,  who  are  keeping 
sheep,  and  learn  their  modes  of  practice.  It  will 
be  cheaper  to  spend  five  dollars  in  this  way,  than 
to  lose  twenty-five  by  experimenting  on  a  subject 
with  which  you  are  not  acquainted* 

DEEP  PLOWING. 

Mr.  Merriam,  of  Fitchburg,  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  late  meeting  of  farmers  at  the  State 
House,  that  **he  plowed  his  lands  four  feet  deep 
for  Indian  corn,  using  a  Michigan  plow."  This 
may  be  true — ^but  I  have  no  conception  of  it.  He 
may  have  said  four  inches  deep— out  this  would 
have  been  as  wild  the  other  way.  I  admire  to 
read  these  sayings  and  doings  of  practical  men, 
but  I  admire  them  most,  when  they  give  unmis- 
takeable  indications  of  common  sense — and  not 
the  contrary.  p. 

January  12,  1861. 

Remabks.  —  We  heard  Mr.  Merriam^s  re- 
marks, and  suppose  he  ^dX^  fourteen  inches  deep, 
and  not  four  feet.         

AUSTRALIAN    OATS. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
Farmer  an  inquiry  for  Australian  oats.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  I  have  raised  them  for  two  years 
past  with  good  success,  yielding  about  one-third 
more  to  a  bushel  sowing  than  the  old  kind.  The 
straw  is  large  and  not  liable  to  lodge.  They  are 
worth  here,  pure  and  clean,  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Cabot,  Vt,  1861.  C.  M.  FiSHER. 


and  argillaceous,  or  clayey  and  chalky  earth.  Up- 
on the  application  of  vinegar  to  the  muck  there 
was  a  slight  effervescence.  This  clayey  substance 
is  less  valuable  than  the  former,  and  especially  so 
as  an  absorbent,  as  it  has  little  absorbing  power 
compared  with  the  black  mass.  Taken  together, 
however,  the  vegetable  matter  so  greatly  prevail- 
ing, we  should  think  the  muck  highly  valuable  on 
a  farm  made  up  of  sandy,  or  sandy  loam,  lands. 


Spiders. — ^A  learned  entomologist,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  structure  and  habits 
of  spiders,  states  that  there  is  not  a  single  authen- 
tic case  on  record  of  a  person  being  killed,  or  se- 
riously injured,  by  the  bite  of  a  spider ;  all  the 
stories  about  the  fatal  bite  of  the  famous  taren- 
tnla  being  simply  &bles.  These  insects  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  ferocious  in  their  fights  with 
each  other  $  their  duels  invariably  ending  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  In  some  species, 
the  first  step  of  the  young^  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched  is  to  eat  up  their  mother. — Scientific 
American. 

Muck  Swahp — Eoxbury,  Vt. — We  have  exam- 
ined, with  some  care,  the  specimens  of  muck 
handed  us  from  Roxbury,  Vt.  They  are  com- 
posed of  mixed  substances,  some  of  which  would 
be  of  great  value  both  as  absorbents  and  fertili- 
sers. If  the  parcels  handed  us  are  now  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  originally  deposited,  an  ex- 
amination of  them  will  show  that  the  strata  com- 
posing the  mass  are  made  up  of  substances  quite 
unlike  each  other.  The  black  stratum  is  a  mass 
of  highly  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  while 
that  of  a  elate  color  is  very  fine,  with  little  vege- 
table fibre,  and  is  a  sort  of  mingling  of  calcareous 


jRw  tht  N§w  JBngUmd  Farmer. 
ISatTGHTS  AND  QUIDBXDS. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  last  issue  of  the  weekly 
Farmer^  for  the  year  just  closed,  you  expressed  a 
hope  that  young  men  would  more  generally  con- 
tribute articles  for  the  columns  of  the  Farmer — 
your  desire  being  to  obtain  their  ideas,  whether 
or  not  they  be  couched  in  language  plain  or  more 
obscure ;  it  is  this  frankness  which  wins  my  con- 
fidence, and  impels  me  to  attempt  the  untried 
task.  The  means  which  farmers'  sons  have  for 
obtaining  information  of  current  events  are  us- 
ually confined  to  the  contents  of  the  family  alma- 
nac or  the  local  newspaper. 

The  contributions  of  such  would  perhaps  con- 
tain onorinaZ  ideas,  but  might  be  absurd  or  useless 
ones.  The  limited  access  which  I  have  had  to  the 
sayings  and  writings  of  the  public  men  of  the 
country,  has  made  me  observant  of  the  expres- 
sions of  their  high  regard  for  the  independent  and 
patriotic  tillers  of  the  soil,  patronisingly  terming 
them  the  "incorruptible  people,"  *<the  lords  of  the 
soil/'  ''the  sovereigns  in  whom  is  vested  the  gov- 
erning power,"  and  so  on  ;  displaying  the  beau- 
ties of  their  vocation  with  such  a  prodigal  use  of 
the  poor  Saxon  as  to  create  an  unbelief  in  its  sin- 
cerity. 

If,  indeed,  it  is  such  an  ennobling  occupation 
as  they  describe  it,  why  do  they  not  engage  their 
powers  in  its  labors  ?  Or  are  the^  even  self-sac- 
rificing and  philanthropic ;  such  disinterestedness 
must  certairdy  be  endurable  if  not  commendable. 

Why  does  one  of  the  leading  journalists  of  the 
country  advise  all  young  men  who  are  anxious 
to  gain  wealth,  or  honor  and  fame,  to  remain  in  the 
country,  upon  the  farms,  rather  than  to  seek  their 
fortunes  m  the  city?  Had  he  received  and 
obeyed  such  instructions,  possibly  we  might  never 
have  been  blessed  with  the  teachings  of  the  im- 
mutably philosophic  Greeley. 

No  one  will  Question  the  right,  even  if  he  does 
the  propriety,  or  farmers'  sons  cherishing  aspira- 
tions as  high  and  noble  as  the  sons  of  professional 
men.  Does  not  the  farmer  receive  proportionately 
less  peouniary  reward  for  labor  than  tne  mechanic 
or  the  professional  man  ?  If  this  is  so,  why  won- 
der that  the  farmers'  sons  seek  less  laborious,  and 
better  paying  employment.  Farming,  no  doubt, 
is  very  agreeable  employment  to  those  who  can 
command  a  generous  capital,  requiring  of  them 
very  little  or  no  physical  labor ;  also  pleasant  to 
those  who  enlarse  upon  its  beauties,  its  ])ro8per- 
ity  and  indenendence — but  at  the  same  time  are 
ignorant  of  the  practical  difference  between  speak- 
ing of,  and  performing  its  various  appointments. 
Ambition  is  an  element  of  our  natures,  few  of  us 
being  exempt  from  it.    Some  are  desfrous  of  ob- 
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taining  wealth  and  power,  as  a  means  of  securing 
luppiness,  while  others  are  satisfied  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  proper  sphere  for  every  mind,  in 
which  it  should  be  employed,  but  how  shall  the 
appropriate  one  be  designated  P 

Happiness  is  that  possession  which  of  all  others 
is  the  most  desirous.  Contentment  is  happiness  : 
and  if  we  arc  not  satisfied  with  what  we  are,  shall 
we  not  strive  to  reach  that  goal  which  promises 
higher  enjoyments?  G.  F.  T. 

Dover,  N.  IL,  Jan.  14,  1861. 

Remarks. — There  are  exceptions  to  all  gen- 
eral rules.  Some  boys,  while  quite  young,  show 
a  most  decided  inclination  for  one  particular  pur- 
suit,'in  preference  to  all  others.  Such  an  incli- 
nation should  never  be  disregarded,  as,  in  nine 
cases  in  ten,  he  will  distinguish  himself  in  the 
profession  he  has  chosen. ' 


IiBGISIiATIVB  AQBICniiTUBAIi  80CIETT. 
[RipORTBD  roa  tbb  N.  E.  Fasmib  bt  Thomas  Bradlbt.] 

This  third  meeting  was  very  well  attended  by 
those  who  have  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  at 
heart. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Walk- 
er, of  Rrookfield,  who  introduced  Hon.  John 
Brooks,  of  Princeton,  as  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Brooks,  on  taking  the  chair, 
thanked  the  meeting,  and  announced  that  the 
subject  for  discussion  was,  *^What  kinds  of  Farm- 
ing are  most  Pi  qfitable  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Statet**  saying  that,  as  the  question  embraced 
the  whole  State,  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting 
by  an  address,  but  should  be  happy  to  hear  from 
the  farmers  from  the  different  counties  as  to  their 
experiences.  He  said  there  were  two  kinds  of 
farming  to  be  considered,  high  and  low,  intensive 
and  extensive,  the  latter  where  labor  was  dear  and 
land  cheap,  and  the  former  where  labor  was  cheap 
and  land  dear ;  there  was  also  special  farming,  as 
garden,  fruit  or  flower  farming,  in  some  parts.  In 
other  parts  of  the  State  a  system  of  less  intensive 
farming  was  carried  on,  such  as  dairy  farming, 
where  milk,  manure,  and  hogs  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects ;  but  these,  of  course,  were  more  numerous, 
and  paid  best  where  there  was  a  contiguous 
market  for  milk  and  pork.  There  is  then,  said 
he,  a  wider  range  still  in  stock  farming,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable,  while  there  is  still 
another  part  where  sheep  farming  undoubtedly 
pays  the  best,  and  he  was  satisfied  that,  with  the 
proper  attention,  this  last  might  be  made  even 
more  profitable  than  it  now  is.  He  closed  by  hop- 
ing the  members  would  not  wait  to  be  called  on, 
but  give  their  views  on  the  question. 

Mr.  White,  of  Petersham,  said  that  in  Wor- 
cester County  the  farmers  had  various  opinions 
on  the  question,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  his 


town  the  mixed  system  of  farming  prevailed ;  but 
more  attention  was  paid  to  tho  dairy  than  to  any 
other  branch.  They  also  raised  good  stock  which 
they  would  not  hear  spoken  of  disparagingly.  In 
the  summer  they  had  excellent  pastures,  and  their 
crops  were  second  to  none  in  the  State,  of  those 
ftinds  required  for  dairy  stock.  There  are  few 
branches  of  farming,  said  he,  that  require  more 
attention  than  successful  dairy  farming,  and  if  the 
statements  he  had  received  from  some  of  the  far-, 
mers  in  his  county  were  reliable,  and  he  thought 
they  were,  he  would  say  that  this  was  among  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  farming. 

He  spoke  of  a  farmer  in  Barre  who  kept  16 
cows,  and  said  that  last  year  these  had  produced 
440  pounds  of  new  milch  cheese,  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  per  cow,  and  he  was  satisfied  this  would 
be  considered  as  profitable  as  could  well  be  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  said  he  had  seen 
something  of  the  culture  in  Essex  county,  and  in 
his  neighborhood  the  men  who  cultivated  from  5 
to  30  acres,  made  as  high  as  $40  per  acre  on  it 
by  plowing  thoroughly  and  manuring  freely.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  raised  there,  and,  until 
the  destroyer,  in  the  shape  of  disease  came,  the 
most  promising  crop  was  that  of  onions.  Within 
a  small  circuit  of  his  residence  the  speaker  said 
he  had  known  of  100,000  bushels  being  raised  in 
one  season,  and  had  known  many  men  who  had 
made  more  than  f  100  per  acre,  clear  of  expenses, 
in  raising  this  crop.  This,  said  he,  is  a  crop  whitib 
does  not  exhaust  the  soil,  as  with  successive  cropb 
for  20  years  the  land  will  produce  as  high  as  500 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Hay  is  also  grown  of  good 
quality,  and  from  one  to  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
while  beets  and  carrots  were  also  a  good  paying 
crop.  Few  realize  so  much  by  general  crops,  as 
by  the  special  crops  for  marketing,  corn  rarely 
producing  more  than  20  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
still,  within  the  past  year,  30  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  had  been  harvested  in  many  instances,  and 
he  hoped  to  see  this  grain  more  cultivated  than 
it  had  been  heretofore. 

Mr.  BnsHNELL,  of  Shefiield,  said  he  would 
speak  for  Southern  Berkshire,  where  more  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  grain  crops  than  had  been 
usual  until  recently,  and  he  believed  it  was  prof- 
itable. For  some  years  sheep  had  been  the  chief 
subject  of  interest,  and,  even  now,  Berkshire 
county  has  40,000  of  the  130,000  in  the  State ; 
but  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
dogs,  this  branch  of  farming,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  very  profitable,  had  been  given  up.  He 
hoped  to  see  some  action  taken  to  strictly  enforce 
the  dog  law,  when  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
again  prosper.  The  sheep  in  Berkshire  county 
were  the  fine  wooled  sheep,  and  they  hod  been 
kept  for  their  wool,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mar- 
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ket  the  mutton  would  of  course  be  an  object. 
Their  sheep  were  the  Spanish  or  Vermont  Meri- 
no, not  perhaps  a  pure  Spanish  Merino,  but  near 
enough  to  produce  an  excellent  wool.  From 
these  they  obtained  from  3j|  to  6  lbs.  of  washed 
wool  per  heady  and  in  ordinary  times  this  sold  for 
50  cts.  per  lb.  It  is  sometimes  lower  in  price, 
but  by  keeping  it  over  a  year  it  will  gain  more 
in  weight  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest.  Some 
farmers  make  money  by  raising  lambs  for  market, 
a  cross  between  the  Merino  and  South  Down,  and 
a  large  number  of  these  are  so  disposed  of.  The 
farmers  in  the  county  raised  com*  oats,  rye  and 
wheat,  the  latter  of  very  good  quality  and  yield, 
but  few  raise  more  than  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption. He  had  no  doubt  if  sheep  husbandry 
was  generally  introduced,  it  would  be  found  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  farming  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Brown,  editor  of  the  N,  E,  Farmer,  asked 
the  gentleman  whether  sheep  husbandry  had,  or 
had  not,  a  tendency  to  exhaust  farms  more  than 
the  raising  of  any  other  stock  ? 

Mr.  BasHNELL  said  he  had  been  engaged  for  30 
years  in  sheep  husbandry,  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  raised  the  value  of  his  farm  50  per  cent,  by 
stocking  with  sheep.  Where  land  can  be  plowed, 
sheep  will  improve  it  very  much ;  you  can  make 
them  lie  on  any  part  of  the  field  you  want  them 
to,  by  erecting  a  cheap  structure  for  shelter  for 
them,  on  wheels  so  as  to  move  it  to  difilBrent  parts 
of  the  farm,  and  by  placing  a  little  salt  under  this 
shelter,  the  sheep  will  always  stay  there,  except 
when  they  are  feeding ;  and  by  this  means,  you 
will  in  time  have  the  whole  fertilized,  and  this 
course  would  be  of  advantage  on  land  that  cannot 
be  plowed.  He  plowed  his  land  once  in  three 
years,  and  reseeded,  and  got  good  crops  of  com, 
spring  wheat,  &c.,  when  he  again  sowed,  and  was 
sure  of  a  good  return. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  the  speaker  said 
that  they  had  fences  generally  in  his  county,  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  sheep  could  be  educated,  and 
even  if  they  jumped  walls,  a  rail  placed  on  the  top 
would  check  this  disposition;  the  fine  wooled 
sheep  rarely  jumped,  although  they  would  creep 
through  holes  in  a  fence  wherever  they  found 
them.  He  closed,  by  saying  he  thought  they 
were  the  pleasantest  stock  a  man  could  have  on 
his  farm. 

Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Williamstown,  being 
called  on  for  Northern  Berkshire,  said  he  had  only 
lived  a  year  in  the  county,  but  he  agreed  to  the 
views  advanced  by  the  last  speaker,  and  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  sheep  husbandry.  He  spoke  also 
of  the  fine  short  horned  cattle  raised  in  Berkshire, 
but  said  that  since  the  grant  to  Williams  College, 
and  the  railroad  had  been  opened  from  Adams  to 
Troy,  sheep  husbandry  had  taken  a  fresh  start 
Mr.  White  spoke  of  Mr.  Harrison's  farm  at  North 


Adams,  consisting  of  200  acres  of  intervale,  whose 
bams,  sheds,  cattle,  crops  and  income  are  the  best 
of  any  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Paoli  Lathrop,  of  South  Hadley,  said 
that  in  Hampden  county,  all  along  the  Connecti- 
cut River  Valley,  the  fiurmer  raised  a  variety  of 
crops,  and  their  grain  crops  had  been  excellent. 
Spring  wheat,  where  it  can  be  got  in  in  the  fore 
part  of  April,  was  a  sure  crop.  Winter  wheat, 
broom  corn  and  onions  are  extensively  grown. 
It  had  been  asked  him  whether  a  pound  of  mut- 
ton could  be  raised  as  cheap  as  a  pound  of  beef, 
and  he  was  sure  that,  apart  from  the  wool,  it  could. 
He  spoke  of  the  cost  of  grinding  corn  for  cattle, 
and  said  that  for  sheep  this  was  saved,  as  the 
sheep  digested  all  its  food.  He  would  recom- 
mend the  South  Down  for  mutton,  as  it  was  more 
easily  fattened,  and  brought  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  beef.  He  had  seen  a  two  years  old 
sheep  weighing  880  lbs.,  and  two  ewes  weighing 
660  lbs.,  bred  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Canada,  who  was 
noted  for  having  the  best  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Buffum,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  had 
32  ewes  in  his  flock,  which  cost  him  $100  each, 
and  he  yearly  put  down  40  acres  of  his  farm  to 
root  crops  for  his  sheep,  making  a  haindsome  in- 
come from  them. 

Mr.  Seabs,  of  Yarmouth,  spoke  of  farming 
in  Barnstable  county,  and  said  their  best  paying 
crop  was  cranberries,  and  told,  as  an  exception, 
not  as  a  rule,  that  as  much  as  $1750  had  been  re- 
alized in  a  single  season  from  one  acre  of  land, 
and  of  a  cranberry  meadow  that  had  been  sold 
in  the  spring  for  $1500,  from  which  the  purchaser 
had  cleared  $1100  the  same  year  from  the  crop. 
The  average  yield  of  cranberries,  he  thought,  was 
$500  per  acre. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quinct,  Jr.,  of  Quincy,  being 
called  on  to  speak  for  Norfolk  county,  said  the 
best  crop  he  had  found  was  manure.  He  raised 
350  tons  of  hay,  kept  80  cows,  and  followed 
Dana's  method  of  mixing  his  manure  with  swamp 
muck,  and  by  this  means  made  100  cords  per 
month.  The  cotton  seed  and  other  meals  which 
he  feeds  to  his  cows,  make  the  manure  exceed- 
ingly rich.  He  considered  manure  the  most  ad- 
vantageous crop  a  farmer  could  raise,  and  it 
should  be  his  first  care.  He  believed  in  top-dress  - 
ing,  and  spoke  of  McDougaVs  disinfectant  which 
he  was  trying,  and  which  he  had  found  to  nearly 
destroy  the  smell  in  his  stables.  If  this  proved 
successful  in  what  was  claimed  for  it,  it  would  be 
of  immense  advantage  in  top-dressing,  by  holding 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure  for  the  rain  to  dis- 
perse. 

Hon.  Charles  O.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  said 
there  wis  no  regular  farming  in  his  county,  but 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  there  to  get  a  liv- 
ing from  their  land.    It  was  impossible  to  say,  as 
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a  general  rule,  what  crop  was  most  profitable,  as 
adjoining  farms  differed  so  much.  He  had  risited 
a  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  county  last  sum- 
mer, and  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  good 
farms.  He  spoke  of  the  fine  fattening  land  in 
Hingham,  and  so  far  down  as  Marsh  field  and  East 
Bridgewater.  He  complained  that  the  farmers  in 
his  county  did  not  make  as  much  as  they  could 
from  the  marine  manures,  and  hoped  there  would 
be  more  advantage  taken  of  this  cheap  fertilizer. 
He  said  that  they  derived  an  advantage  of  absence 
from  frost  of  6  weeks  over  Berkshire  and  Wor- 
cester counties.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
find  out  how  much  manure  could  be  judiciously 
expended  to  produce  the  best  grass  crop,  and  in 
this  connection  he  spoke  of  a  lot  of  meadow  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Boynton,  of  Sandwich,  consisting 
of  4i  acres,  located  behind  his  livery  stable  in 
which  he  kept  15  horses.  The  whole  manure 
from  his  stable  was  put  on  this  land,  which  was 
top-dressed  in  November,  and  he  had  cut  from 
26  to  34  tons  of  hay  a  year,  last  year  cutting  26 
tons  the  first  crop,  and  from  7  to  10  tons  the 
second.  He  said  that  on  land  which  was  fit  for 
grass  they  could  raise  grass,  or  its  equivalent  in 
fodder,  and  do  better  than  with  anything  else ; 
but  where  this  could  not  be  done,  nothing  paid 
better  than  keeping  sheep. 

Mr.  Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  being  called 
up  for  Middlesex  county,  said  the  county  was 
singularly  situated,  as  she  has  a  market  at  her 
doors,  having  large  cities  and  towns  close  at  hand. 
In  consequence  of  this,  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables were  raised,  principally  asparagus,  celery, 
turnips,  beets  and  potatoes.  They  commenced 
taking  potatoes  to  market  by  team  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  and  continued  this  until  October, 
when  the  crop  came  in  from  the  North  and  East 
The  farmers  keep  their  horses  and  boys  on  the 
road  to  market,  and  by  this  means  there  are  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000  worth  of  potatoes  sold  at  good 
prices  from  some  of  the  small  towns  where  they 
are  raised.  Asparagus  was  also  extensively  cul- 
tiTated,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  was  made  by  it, 
by  sending  to  Boston,  Lowell,  Worcester,  Law- 
rence and  other  large  places  in  Essex  county. 
Milk  was  another  large  source  of  revenue  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county,  and  from  Concord  alone 
from  dO  to  100  bairds  were  sent  to  Boston  per 
day  through  the  year.  To  supply  this,  they  had 
to  raise  a  good  many  roots,  and  this  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  great  many  people.  The  stock  of 
cows  has  been  so  essentially  improved,  as  to  nearly 
double  in  value,  within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  have  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  their  farms  in  fertility. 

Mr.  Brown  then  spoke  of  the  raising  of  fruits 
in  Essex,  Norfolk  and  other  covnties,  and  said 
that  some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State  were 


to  be  found  in  Middlesex  county,  and  before  **the 
yellows"  destroyed  the  peach  crop,  the  townof  Lin- 
coln alone  realized  from  $8,000  to  $9,000  from 
this  crop.  In  other  high  lands  in  the  county  good 
crops  of  peaches  are  now  grown,  and  a  dealer  had 
told  him  last  year  more  came  to  market  from  the 
town  of  Westford  than  from  all  the  other  towns  in 
the  State  combined.  He  spoke  of  the  excellence 
of  the  apples  raised  in  this  county,  particularly 
those  grown  on  granite  bottoms,  and  said  that  the 
dealers  preferred  these  as  they  were  more  crisp» 
and  kept  better,  and  to  obtain  these  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  New  Hampshire  for  them. 
Middlesex  county,  said  he,  as  a  whole,  is  improv- 
ing in  her  agriculture,  and  this  was  evident  in  the 
better  appearance  of  her  farms,  the  buildings  were 
better,  the  bams  were  improved,  the  fences  were 
good,  and  on  entering  the  houses  yon  find  bettck 
furniture,  more  books,  and  more  of  the  comforts 
of  domestic  life  than  were  to  be  found  ten  years 
ago.  He  closed  by  urging  on  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  farmers  of  the  State  the  imr- 
portance  of  attending  and  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  these  meetings,  as  in  his  journeyings 
through  the  State  he  had  found  an  intense  desire 
to  know  what  was  done  at  them  by  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  held. 

Mr.  TtlbR,  of  Somerville,  said  that  from  hia 
experience  he  was  satisfied  the  saving  in  cutting 
hay  would  move  than  pay  the  expense  incurred 
for  fattening  cattle,  and  Mr.  QuiMCY  entir^y  co- 
incided with  him. 

Prof.  Clark,  of  Amherst,  being  called  on,  said 
he  had  no  idea  that  a  man  known  not  to  be  a  far- 
mer would  be  allowed  to  speak  at  these  meetings, 
but  he  would  say  that  the  discussion  he  had  heard 
showed  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  practi- 
cal information  which,  if  it  could  be  put  in  form, 
would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration. We  have  heard,  said  he,  of  stock  raising, 
about  manures,  the  dairy  and  the  raising  of  cran- 
berries, and  he  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
more  attention  be  paid  to  the  raising  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Atwater,  of  Springfield,  said  that  the 
farmers  in  his  county  had  latterly  paid  great  at- 
tention to  rotation  crops,  and  in  doing  this  were 
using  all  their  available  manures,  turning  their 
Md%  to  grass  until  the  yield  falls  below  H  tons 
per  acre.  They  are  also  draining  the  low  lands 
successfully.  On  the  sandy  lands  they  are  doing 
well  by  sowing  two  crops  of  buckwheat  and  red 
top  afterwards.  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the  county, 
hay,  gathered  at  an  expense  of  $3  per  ton,  is  a 
leading  crop,  and  then  follows  corn.  Attention  is 
particularly  turned  also  to  ascertaining  the  actual 
cost  and  profit  of  each  crop,  and  he  hoped  this 
would  be  more  generally  followed  throughout  the 
State. 

Dr.  LoRiNG,  of  Salem,  said  thct  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  the  most  profitable  crop  was  manure,  but  this 
depended  somewhat  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
applied  after  you  hare  got  it.  He  made  his  com- 
post as  Mr.  Qttincy  did,  and  top-dressed  his  land, 
which  was  a  heavy  clayey  soil.  He  thought  that, 
if  a  farmer  stocked  his  farm  to  its  utmost  capaci- 
ty, while  he  thought  that  he  was  working  for  his 
cattle,  his  cattle  were,  in  fact,  working  for  him. 
The  speaker  said  he  principally  devoted  his  farm 
to  stock-raising  and  fatting  stock.  He  also  kept 
hogs,  but  he  kept  them  on  the  starvation  princi- 
ple, using  them  for  their  work,  which  was  valua- 
ble. He  endeavored  to  carry  on  his  fann  at  as 
little  expense  as  possible ;  he  did  not  cut  his  hay 
for  feed,  because  his  cattle  had  the  machinery  for 
cutting  it  themselves,  and  he  further  said  that  he 
thought  that  in  the  cut  and  wet  state  it  furnished 
no  additional  nutriment.  He  raised  6000  bush- 
els of  roots  last  year,  and  he  considered  them  as 
profitable  as  any  other  crop,  as  his  land  was  not 
suited  for  com,  neither  was  the  climate.  He 
spoke  of  the  productiveness  of  market  gardens  in 
the  country,  and  said  he  did  not  think  there  was 
an  acre  of  ground  in  the  State  that,  with  the 
proper  labor,  cannot  be  made  to  pay. 

Dr.  Mason,  of  Dartmouth,  said  the  crop  in 
Bristol  county  was  principally  hay,  and  their  mar- 
ket was  New  Bedford  *,  the  system  of  fanning  was 
mixed,  and  but  few  sheep  were  kept 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  spoke  of  an  order 
which  was  before  the  present  Legislature  in  rela- 
tion to  dogs.  He  thought  that  if  the  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  was  enforced,  it  would  answer  the 
purpose  designed,  but  he  blamed  the  Selectmen 
of  towns  for  not  enforcing  it.  He  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  in  each  town  by 
the  executive,  to  enforce  the  law,  who  would  be 
independent  of  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  and  thus 
act  as  a  check  on  selectmen  and  police  officers. 

Mr.  BusHNELL,  of  Sheffield,  suggested  that 
towns  be  made  liable  for  the  value  of  sheep  des- 
troyed by  dogs, 

Mr.  Sanderson,  of  Bemardston,  said  that  far- 
mers living  on  the  Connecticut  River  excel  in 
raising  and  fattening  stock,  and  in  dairy  products. 
They  looked  like  a  very  respectable  body  of  men, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  but  he 
did  not  know  whether  this  was  from  the  profits 
of  the  farm  or  not. 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be  '*Ma' 
nures  and  their  Application/*  and  that  Professor 
Clark,  of  Amherst,  would  preside,  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  Monday  evening  next,  at  7  o'clock 
precisely. 

How  TO  Manage  Bones. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  gives  the  following 
as  his  experience,  every  other  year,  for  the  past 


ten  years ;  that  being  as  often  as  he  could  collet^ 
bones  enough  to  fill  a  tub. 

With  a  sledge  hammer  break  the  bones  into 
pieces  of  one,  two  or  three  inches  $  take  a  hog»- 
nead  tub,  put  in  two  or  three  inches  of  hard  wood 
ashes,  the  same  depth  of  bones ;  then  ashes  and 
bones  until  full ;  pound  or  press  solid  as  conven- 
ient ;  fill  with  water  or  urine,  all  that  it  will  ab- 
sorb. If  done  in  the  spring  or  summer,  by  the 
next  spring  it  will  shovel  out  fully  decomposed, 
the  bones  being  as  soft  as  chalk. 

Then,  add  all  your  hen  manure,  shovel  and  rake 
it  over  once  a  week,  for  three  or  four  weeks  be- 
fore plantinfftime ;  by  that  time  it  will  be  finely 
powdered.  Put  about  equal  to  a  handful  of  the 
compost  into  a  hill,  for  corn,  potatoes,  squashes, 
melons,  &&,  when  it  wDl  be  found  to  forward  the 
crops  to  a  wonderful  degree. 


For  the  Niw  England  Parmtr. 
ICOBIB  ABOUT  BSBS. 

Messrs.  Editors: — ^The  breeding  and  man- 
agement of  bees  is  far  behind  most  other  pursuits*. 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  as  many  bees  kept  in  the- 
country  now  as  there  were  twenty-five  years  ago^ 
Bee-culture  has  been  "running  down.  People 
neglect  their  bees,  seem  not  to  study  their  nature 
and  habits,  yet  attend  to  their  poultry,  swine, 
sheep,  horses,  neat  stock,  farms,  &c.  Breeds  must 
be  crossed,  number  of  males  regulated,  suitable 
food  and  shelter  prepared,  &c.,  &c.,  but  who  thinks, 
of  applying  the  same  principles  of  inexorable  na- 
ture to  bees  P  Who  has  dreamed  that  bees  would' 
be  more  profitable  for  "crossing,"  or  that  con- 
trolling the  number  of  males,  and  the  number  of 
swarms,  might  be  a  pecuniary  advantage  P  I  find' 
mother  nature  just  as  true  in  bee-culture  as  in 
stock  or  poultry-culture.  Bees  need  a  suitable 
habitation  as  well  as  swine,  and  though  it  is  not 
quite  so  much  expense  to  prepare  food  and  shel- 
ter for  bees  as  for  swine,  yet  the  bees  pay  me  the 
best.  In  the  poorest  seasons  I  expect  an  average 
of  $5  apiece  net  profit,  on  good  swarms  ;  in  good 
seasons  some  yield  $15.  The  cost  of  keeping 
bees  is  comparatively  nothing  after  the  stocks  are 
procured,  and  hives  should  not  overrun  $1,50 
each ;  nearly  all  the  care  necessary  can  be  given 
at  o<ld  times,  mornings,  noons  or  evenings,  by  al- 
most any  adept,  whether  farmer,  mechanic,  trades- 
man, doctor,  lawyer  or  clergyman,  and  will  be 
very  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  What  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  virgtn-wiiite  honeycomb,  or  more 
delicious  to  the  palate,  or  more  wholesome  P  Who 
can  look  upon  it  but  to  admire  the  mathematical 
skill  in  its  construction,  the  ingenuity  displayed, 
and  not  inwardly  ask,  is  here  not  intelligence,  and 
an  example  of  industry  worth  preserving  P 

I  find  from  years  of  experience,  that  bees  will 
"run  out''  where  bred  in  and  in  without  opportu- 
nity for  "crossing,"  and  that  they  can  oe  im- 
proved by  bringing  vigorous  swarms  from  a  dis- 
tance ana  keeping  with  others.  In  some  loca- 
tions bees  are  kept  sufficiently  near  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  of  crossing,  while  in  others,  they 
are  miles  distant.  I  have  usually  found  wild 
swarms  more  vigorous  and  smart  than  tame,  and 
profitable  to  place  with  them.  Bees  sometimes 
swarm  too  much — then,  again,  not  at  all,  though 
apparently  they  might  just  as  well  as  not;  bul 
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with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  thosQ  that  won't  can 
be  made  to,  and  those  that  swarm  too  much  or 
too  small — two  small  ones  should  be  hived  to- 
gether. I  have  sometimes  put  three  together, 
all  right 

A  poor  swarm  is  not  worth  keeping,  and  should 
be  either  strengthened  or  put  with  another  small 
one ;  this  can  be  done  earJy  in  spring,  or  late  in 
the  fall,  in  the  same  apiary,  but  m  summer  it  is 
more  difficult,  as  bees  are  so  attached  to  their 
particular  locations :  yet  it  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  moving  one  or  the  other  a  mile  or  more 
distant. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  such  freedom 
with  insects  armed  with  daggers,  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, if  not  dangerous  ;  but  let  me  assure  him  that 
these,  and  far  more  difficult  operations,  can  be 
performed  with  perfect  safety  and  ease ;  and  that 
others  as  well  as  the  writer  of  this,  open  their 
hives  any  time  they  choose — cut  out  combs  or 
honey,  divide  and  double  swarms,  take  out  all  the 
contents  of  hives,  the  queens,  see  the  brood,  larva, 
eggs,  &c.,  and  show  to  visitors  at  all  times  through 
warm  weather.  c. 

New  Britain,  Ct.,  1861. 


F^r  the  New  England  Fanner, 

CHABCOAIi-BUBNINa,  AND    A    B£IMABK 
OTSf   COB   MEAI.. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  —  Recollections  of  years 
long  passed  by  frequently  flit  through  my  mind, 
and  among  otners,  that  of  charcoal  burning.  At 
a  period  extending  from  1785  into  the  present 
century,  coal  burning  was  much  more  practiced 
among  farmers  than  at  the  present  day.  Till 
within  a  few  years,  wood-land  was  considered 
hardly  worth  taxing.  Farmers  that  owned  large 
wood-lots  in  this  vicinity  had  no  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  their  wood,  short  of  teammg  it  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  or  thirty  miles ;  that  being  the 
case,  those  wood-sellers  who  lived  niffhest  to  the 
cities  and  large  villages  could  supply  them  to 
much  better  advantage  than  those  from  more  re- 
mote towns ;  this  circumstance  was  an  induce- 
ment to  the  more  distant  farmers  to  char  their 
wood,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  carrying  it 
to  market,  it  being  much  lighter  for  transporta- 
tion after  being  made  into  coal.  Three  or  four 
cords  of  charred  wood  might  be  carried  at  a  load, 
probably,  which  would  reduce  the  expense  of 
teaming,  beside  the  profit  of  charring  tne  wood. 
The  operation  of  carbonizing  wood,  economically, 
is  a  very  nice  chemical  operation  j  experienced 
coal-burners,  though  ignorant  of  chemical  phrases, 
gain  their  knowledge,  almost  to  perfection,  by 
practice.  They  know  that  too  much  ventilation 
causes  a  rapid  combustion,  which  decomposes  the 
wood,  and  reduces  it  to  ashes,  and  that  just  air 
enough  admitted  to  continue  a  slow  combustion 
will  insure  a  good  yield  of  coal.  Ignorant  and 
careless  coal-burners  have  burned  their  wood  to 
ashes,  and  made  a  losing  business,  while  others, 
more  careful  and  scientific,  have  made  coal-burn- 
ing profitable. 

Coal-burning,  in  this  region,  has  been  on  the 
decline,  till  we  seldom  see  a  coal-pit.  Since  the 
construction  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
railroads  and  new  villages,  the  demand  for  wood 
has  been  so  great,  and  the  markets  so  handy,  that 


charring  wood  is  nearly  done  away.  Charcoal- 
burning  was  considered  a  healthy  business,  not- 
withstanding the  annoyance  of  smoke.  The  smoke 
of  a  coal-pit  has  a  peculiar  smell,  which  will  pen- 
etrate the  air  for  miles  around,  and  is  a  sufficient 
messenger  to  give  intelligence,  to  distant  neigh- 
bors, that  coal-pits  are  afire.  The  time  of  firing 
these  huge  piles  of  wood,  covered  with  turf,  was 
anticipated  with  eager  expectation,  as  a  day  of 
great  glee,  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  enjoyed  the  sport  of  a  circuitous  run 
through  the  smoke.  Charcoal  is  useful  for  sev- 
eral purposes,  beside  fuel ;  it  has  strong  antisep- 
tic properties,  and  is  useful  in  staying  putrefac- 
tion ;  swine  are  fond  of  it  at  times,  to  correct  a 
morbid  tendency  in  the  maw,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  avidity  they  show  in  craunching  it  down ; 
they  will  leave  their  food  to  eat  coal,  when  the  de- 
sire for  coal  predominates. 

GOBS  AND    COB  MEAL. 

Farmers  express  different  opinions  about  the 
value  of  cobs  as  food  for  domestic  snimals ;  some 
regard  them  as  no  better  than  saw-dust,  while 
others  think  they  contain  nutriment.  I  agree 
with  the  latter,  in  opinion,  from  practical  obser- 
vation. Soon  after  the  last  corn  harvest,  I  had 
occasion  to  shell  a  quantity  of  corn  before  the 
cobs  were  fully  dry.  1  sat  by  our  oxen  and  cows, 
broke  up  the  cobs,  and  fed  them  to  the  cattle, 
who  devoured  them  with  apparent  good  relish. 
I  have  often  fed  cattle  with  cobs  before,  and  ob- 
served them  to  feed  at  a  heap  of  thrashed  cobs 
for  a  definite  time,  but  as  cobs  grow  dry  they  be- 
come tough,  and  hard  to  masticate,  and  there- 
fore cattle  are  not  so  fond  of  them.  Cattle  and 
swine,  like  human  beings,  have  an  instinctive 
preference  for  those  substances  which  afford  nour- 
ishment to  the  body,  which  is  evidence  in  my 
mind  to  prove  that  cobs  are  nutritious  to  cattle. 
Ruminating  animals  are  furnished  with  digestive 
organs  capable  of  extracting  nutriment  from  sub- 
stances which  for  swine  would  be  entirely  inert. 
Swine  being  destitute  of  the  ruminating  appar- 
atus, derive  no  nutriment  from  cobs,  ground  or 
unground,  after  the  corn  is  ripe.  I  have  repeat- 
edly given  my  hogs  ears  of  corn  partially  ripe, 
and  they  were  very  careful  to  avoid  as  much  of 
the  cob  as  possible.  I  have  occasionally  fed 
my  swine,  of  late,  with  cob  meal,  and  the  poor 
brutes  resented  the  treatment  like  a  dainty  board- 
er, and  would  grunt  for  unadulterated  meal.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  cob  meal 
is  very  good  for  cattle,  but  worth  less  for  hogs. 
Cobs,  by  the  pound,  are  probably  of  equal  value 
to  huts  and  stalks,  and  when  ground  with  the 
corn,  are  a  substitute  for  chopped  fodder  for  cat- 
tle and  horses.  Silas  Brown. 

North  Wilmington,  December,  1860. 


Yale  Agricultural  Lectures. — Apprehend- 
ing the  effect  of  the  present  state  of  the  country 
in  diminishing  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  an 
agricultural  convention,  it  has  been  decided  to 
postpone  a  repetition  of  the  "Yale  Agricultural 
Lectures"  to  another  year.  The  regular  lectures 
of  the  Institution  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
the  general  principles  of  Agriculture  will  be  given 
as  usual,  commencing  Feb.  1st. 
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Far  tkt  New  Sngkmi  Parwutr. 
TABIiB   OF  OITBIO  UEABUBJEBS. 

Measurements  of  cubic  contents  are  usually 
made  in  feet  or  in  inches,  and  if  the  volume  is 
wanted  in  any  other  measure,  such  as  yards, 
perches,  bushels  or  gallons,  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion is  made  from  the  result  of  the  first  measure- 
ment 

For  the  puipose  of  lessening  the  labor  of  such 
reductions,  I  have  constructed  the  following  ta- 
bles, which  many  readers  of  the  Farmer  will, 
without  doubt,  find  very  useful,  as  they  give  in  a 
convenient  form  the  relations  which  several  of 
our  units  of  measure  bear  to  others. 

Its  use  is  as  follows :  Suppose  you  wish  to 
find  the  number  of  yards  in  a  corc(, — the  word 
''Cord*'  is  found  at  Uie  top  of  the  table ;  under 
that,  and  opposite  the  wora  "Yard,"  will  be  found 
the  number  of  yards  in  a  cord,  which  is  about  four 
and  three-quarters.    If  the  number  of  feet  con- 


tained in  a  bushel  is  wanted,  then  the  word 
"Busher*  will  be  found  at  the  top,  and  "Foot"  at 
the  side ;  under  one,  and  opposite  the  other,  will 
be  found  the  number  required,  which  is  about  one 
foot  and  a  quarter.  Opposite  "Bushel"  and  un- 
der "Foot,"  you  find  tliat  a  foot  is  about  eight- 
tenths  of  a  bushel ;  now  suppose  a  bin  for  hold- 
ing grain  to  measure  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide 
and  5  feet  deep,  then  12X8X^==480  feet, 
multiply  by     .8 

and  the  result  884.0 
is  the  number  of  bushels,  very  nearly.    The  work 
can  be  more  accurately  done  by  using  the  full 
decimal  given  in  the  table. 
It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  table  that  there  are 


819  feet  In  a  sqaare. 
128    «*    **    cord. 

27     "    ««    yard. 

S4}  "    <«    perch. 
21ft0.42  Incbet  In  a  baabel. 


1728  inebee  in  a  foot. 
(ATA  "  «♦  peck. 
268.8     ««      "     gallon. 

67.2      **      •<     quart. 
fto.Ao. 


TABLE     No.    1. 


Square.   Cord.      Yard.     Perch.    Bushel.    Foot.      Peck.     Gallon.    Qoart.     Inch. 


Square, 

1 

.5926 

.125 

.11458 

.005761 

.004630 

.001440 

.000720 

.000180 

U)00003 

Cord, 

1.6875 

1 

.21093 

.19335 

.009722 

.007813 

.002430 

.001215 

.000304 

.000005 

Yard, 

& 

4.7408 

1 

.91664 

.046089 

.037037 

.011522 

.005761 

.001440 

.000021 

Perch, 

8.7273 

5.1718 

1.0909 

1 

.050280 

.040404 

.012570 

.006285 

.001571 

.000028 

Bushel, 

173.576 

102.862 

21.6971 

19.8885 

1 

.803568 

.25 

.125 

.03125 

.000465 

Foot, 

216. 

128. 

27. 

24.75 

1.24445 

1 

.311112 

.155556 

.038889 

.000579 

Peck, 

6di.306 

411.448 

86.7882 

79.5540 

4. 

3.21427 

1 

JS 

.125 

iX)1860 

Gallon, 

1388.61 

822.896 

173.577 

159.108 

8. 

6.42854 

2. 

1 

.25 

.008720 

Quart, 

555^.45 

3291.58 

694.306 

636.432 

32. 

25.7142 

8. 

4. 

1 

.014881 

Inch, 

373248. 

221187. 

46656.0 

42766.8 

2150.42 

1728. 

537.605 

268.803 

67.2006 

1 

The  square  is  used  by  contractors  for  moving 
earth,  and  is  a  cube  measuring  6  feet  each  way, 
and  containing  8  cubic  yards.  The  superficial 
square  is  used  in  measuring  the  area  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  roofing ;  it  is  a  square  surface  meas- 
uring 10  feet  each  way,  containing  100  square 
feet.  It  is  said  that  one  thousand  shingles  will 
lay  a  square,  but  as  they  are  usually  put  on,  they 
will  lay  a  few  feet  more  than  a  square.  The  yard 
used  in  areas  is  a  suface  measuring  three  feet 
each  way,  containing  nine  square  feet 


measure,  and  contains  268.8  cubic  inches.  The 
standard  gallon  of  Uouid  measure  contains  231 
cubic  inches.  The  old  Ale  gallon  contaios  282 
cubic  inches.  The  Imperial  (English)  gallon  con- 
tains 277.274  cubic  inches.  A  gallon  (231 
inches)  of  distilled  water  weighs  8.8389  pounds. 
Avoirdupois.  The  standard  Avoirdupois  pound 
is  equal  m  weight  to  27.7015  cubic  inches  of  dis- 
tilled water.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about 
62.38  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relations  of  the 
cubic  contents  of  each  kind  of  gallon  to  the  oth- 


ThepcrcAis  used  by  masons  in  laying  stone-   

work — supposing  the  wall  to  be  a  foot  and  a  |  ers,  and  also  to  a  cubic  foot  and  a  cubic  inch 
half  thick,  then  a  rod  in 
length  of  the  wall  one  foot 
high  will  contain  one  perch, 
or  24}  cubic  feet  The 
superficial  perch  is  a  square 
surface  measuring  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  each  way, 
containing  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  and  one- 
quarter  feet  An  acre  con- 
"^lins  one  hundred  and 
sixty  perches. 

The   biuihd  is  the   old 
Winchester  bushel  of  Eng-  _,  ,  .     .      «.  -,  -    -t        i.  x 

land,  which  is  used  in  the  United  States  as  ai     The  complaint  is  often  made  against  suchta- 
Btandardfor  dry  measure;  the  Imperial  Bushel,  | bles  as  these  for  common  use,  that  the  decimal 
which  is  the  present  English  standard,  contains  notation  is  not  well  understood.    There  is  a  con- 
stant use  of  this  notation  in  dollars  and  cents,  as 


TABLE    No.    2 

• 

Foot. 

Ale  Gal.  Imp.  Gal. 

Dry  Gal. 

Liq.Gal. 
.133681 

Inch. 

Foot, 

1 

.163194      .160460 

.155557 

.000579 

Ale  Gallon, 

6.12766 

1         .983241 

.953202 

.819149 

.003546 

Imperial  Gallon, 

6.23210 

1.01704           1 

.969450 

.833111 

.003607 

Dry  Gallon, 

6.42850 

1.04910      1.03151 

1 

.859365 

.003720 

Liquid  Gallon, 

7.48052 

1.22078      1.20032, 

1.16365 

1 

.004329 

Inch, 

1728. 

282.        277.274 

268.803 

231. 

1 

I  present  English 
2218.182  cubic  inches. 
The  gaUon  here  given  is  the  standard  for  dry 


$374,63,  in  which  .63  is  a  decimal,  called  sixty- 
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three  hundredths,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
one  who  can  compute  annual  interest,  which  is 
simply  multiplying  hy  the  decimal  .06,  can  haye 
no  difficulty  m  using  these  tables. 

J.  Herbebt  Shedd, 

AffrietOturai  Engineer. 
BotUm,  Jan.  19, 1861. 


Jplor  the  New  Sngkmd  Fdrmtr. 
WWBLAT  JJS  MABSAGHUSBTTS. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  or  the  opin- 
ion, that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  of  no  use  to  try 
to  raise  wheat  P 

Now,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  farmers  to 
BOW  a  patch,  one,  two  or  three  or  more  acres,  fall 
or  spring,  and  with  as  ffood  success  as  with  any 
other  grain.  More  busnels,  per  acre,  of  wheat 
than  rye  are  raised,  and  more  value  than  oats,  or 
even  corn,  taking  the  labor  into  account. 

Hare  the  seasons  changed,  or  was  the  opinion 
which  prevailed  for  a  period  not  well  founded  P 
The  two  last  seasons  have  proved  unusually  fa- 
vorable for  wheat;  and,  as  they  have  been  cool 
and  more  than  ordinarily  even  in  temnerature, 
while  the  grain  was  maturing,  some  ooserving 
persons  have  attributed  the  result  largely  to  these 
lacts. 

The  com  crop,  during  these  two  ^ears,  has  not 
come  up  to  the  average,  especially  m  1859. 

On  91  rods  of  land  I  sowed  the  27th  of  Sept, 
1859,  one  bushel  of  wheat,  rolled  in  tar,  plaster 
and  ashes,  from  which  I  had  25  bushels  of  choice 
wheat,  beinff  at  the  rate  of  44  bushels  per  acre. 
On  one-hau  the  patch  I  sowed  a  bag  of  160 
pounds  of  ffuano,  out  could  perceive  no  differ- 
ence in  the  lot.  Practically,  that  experiment  may 
stand  as  a  representative  one,  reaching  over  a 
term  of  eight  or  ten  years.  It  had  been  under 
cultivation  five  years — ^the  first  in  com,  three  car- 
rots, and  again  com. 

I  have  seen  accounts  of  much  larger  yields  of 
wheat,  and  forward  this,  in  order  to  add  the  tes- 
timony of  a  moderate  farmer,  that  wheat  can  be 
raised  to  advantage  in  our  own  State. 

While  on  the  subject,  I  should  like  your  opin- 
ion whether  wheat  improves  by  age  P  I  had  sup- 
posed the  concrary  was  the  fact  But  happening 
to  keep  over  a  barrel  or  two  of  spring  wneat  un- 
til three  years  old,  I  found  it  made  superior  flour, 
equal  to  the  best  St  Louis,  while  the  first  year, 
we  regarded  it  only  as  ordinary.  s.  a. 

AfSient,  Mas9.t  Jan.  14,  1861. 

Rkhabks. — ^If  wheat  is  improved  by  age,  it  is 
a  fact  new  to  us. 


Barley  Floxje.— Our  old  friend,  A.  Pease, 
Esq.,  of  Newport,  N.  H.,  formerly  well  known  by 
the  newspaper  fratemity,  handed  us  a  sample  of 
hariey  jhur  to-day,  which  is  Very  fine.  It  is  nearly 
as  light  colored  as  wheat  fiour,  is  perfectly  sweet, 
and  has  a  slight  taste  of  that  peculiar  barley  fia- 
yor  so  much  esteemed  by  many  persons.  It  was 
made  from  a  crop  of  barley  yielding  nearly  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a  good  example,  which 
we  trait  man/  will  profit  by. 


8HBlSFAin>  8HBBF  CUTiTUBB. 
BY  DB.  JOSEPH  REYNOLDS,  OF  CONCOBD. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  excellent  Re- 
port to  the  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  upon 
the  subject  of  Sheep  and  81ieqi>  Culture,  by  Dr, 
Joseph  Reynolds,  of  Concord,  a  gentleman  famil- 
iar with  the  care  of  sheep  in  his  youth,  and  who 
has  given  them  more  or  less  attention  all  through 
life. 

Previous  to  181 2,  most  farmers  in  the  county 
kept  a  few  sheep,  and  many  who  did  not  claim  to 
be  farmers  kept  one  or  more  cossets  to  supply 
wool  for  domestic  use.  The  wool  was  spun  and 
woven  or  knit  in  the  family.  Large  quantities  of 
cloths,  flannel  and  blankets  were  manufactured 
of  excellent  fabric  and  enduring  quality.  Until 
after  the  period  above  referred  to,  little  woolen 
cloth  was  made  in  manufactories  established  for 
the  fabrication  of  woolen  cloths.  The  commer- 
cial difiiculties  of  that  period  interfered  with  the 
importation  of  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  led  to 
the  establishment  of  manufactones,  and  to  an  in- 
creased demand  for  domestic  wool.  About  the 
years  1808  and  1810,  Chancellor  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Grove,  of  New  York,  Col.  Humphreys,  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Vermont,  and  other 
public  spirited  citizens,  imported  large  numbers 
of  merino  sheep  from  Spam  and  France,  which 
were  rapidly  distributed,  and  greatly  improved 
the  character  of  the  native  breeds  already  in  the 
country.  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.,  the  father  of 
the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  deserves  hon- 
orable mention  also  in  this  connection,  for  his  ef- 
forts to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  this  State. 
About  1786  the  French  government  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  culture  of  sheep.  It  imported 
from  Spain  the  finest  merino  sheep  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  by  care 
and  skill,  raised  the  average  product  of  wool  from 
6i  pounds  to  9  pounds  per  nead.  The  King  of 
Prassia  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  same 
time  devoted  earnest  attention  to  sheep  culture. 

From  the  European  fiocks  thus  improved,  the 
finest  samples  were  selected  for  importation  into 
this  count^.  The  climate  and  soil,  especiallv  of 
New  England,  were  found  well  adapted  to  their 
constitutions  and  habits. 

These  importations,  with  those  which  have 
been  subsequently  added  to  them,  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  wool-bearing  sheep  now  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  believed  that  no  finer  sheep  can  now 
be  found  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  wooL 

They  belong  to  the  smaller  varieties  of  sheep, 
are  prolific  and  hardy,  and  their  thick  heavy 
fleeces  enable  them  to  bear  the  variable  and  ex- 
treme weather  of  our  climate.  They  are  now 
spread  over  the  Western  and  Southern  portions 
of  the  country. 

In  1850  there  were  nearly  twenty-two  millions 
of  sheep  in  the  country,  yielding  fifty-two  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds  of  wool.  The  number  has 
greatly  increased  since  1850,  and  vet  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  are  annually 
imported. 

Within  a  few  years  the  long  wooled  varieties 
have  been  introduced,  among  which  the  Leicester 
and  the  Cotswold  are  the  most  prominent.  Their 
wool  is  particularly  suited  to  the  fabrication  of 
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worftted  goods,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

They  are  much  larger  than  the  fine  wooled  va- 
ritties,  are  hardy  and  prolific,  and  make  excellent 
mutton,  not  uitfrequently  weighing  from  40  to  50 
pounds  per  quarter. 

The  South  Downs,  a  middle  wooled  breed,  have 
also  been  introduced  within  a  few  years,  and  ''for 
hardiness  of  constitution,  beauty  of  form,  and 
combined  value  of  wool  and  mutton,  rank  with 
the  best  in  Europe  or  America.  Their  mutton 
indeed  has  a  reputation  that  commands  for  it  a 
higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  breed."  In 
England  their  meat  usually  averages  about  twenty 
pounds  per  Quarter.  They  are  remarkably  pro- 
lific, and  easily  reared.  They  prosper  upon  light 
Eastures,  and  winter  well  with  ordinary  keeping, 
a  their  habits  they  are  domestic,  docile  and  quiet. 
They  yield  an  average  fleece  of  six  to  seven 
pounds.  Probably  this  breed  is  better  adapted 
to  our  rugged  climate  and  hard  soil  than  any  oth- 
«r.  But  the  particular  breed  which  any  one 
should  seiect,  must  obviously  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  particular  object  he  has  in 
view  in  keeping  them.  The  value  of  mutton,  the 
price  of  wool,  ue  convenience  of  the  market  and 
Che  value  of  the  land  must  be  taken  into  the  ac» 
count  The  merinos  and  small  breeds  will  thrive 
well  on  a  broken  rocky  soil  where  scarcely  any 
other  stock  will  obtain  a  living. 

The  Leicesters  and  Cotswold  require  rich  and 
fertile  pastures.  Lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  market  are  usually  considered  too  valuable 
for  the  production  of  wool,  at  least  it  may  be 
raised  with  more  profit  on  cheaper  lands,  and 
more  remote  from  market,  while  the  production 
of  mutton  is  more  successfully  carried  on  upon 
good  soils  with  ready  access  to  market.    • 

The  facilities  of  transportation  are  now  so  great, 
that  wool  may  be  brought  to  market,  even  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  cost  of  a  tri- 
fling addition  to  the  value  of  the  pound.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  wool-growing  may  be  carried  on 
more  profitably  where  lands  are  cheaper  than  they 
are  in  most  parts  of  this  county.  The  keeping 
of  sheep  then  merely  for  the  wool,  will  not  prob- 
ably be  resorted  to  by  the  farmers  of  Middlesex. 

But  it  is  believed  that  by  combining  the  advan- 
tages of  wool-growing  and  mutton-raising,  the 
keeping  of  sheep  may  be  again  rendered  profita- 
ble, and  that  the  keeping  of  the  large  breeds 
chiefly  for  their  mutton  will  be  found  good  hus- 
bandry. 

The  Hon.  James  S.  Qrennell,  of  Qreenfleld,  in 
his  report  upon  the  stock  exhibition  in  that  place 
in  1859,  remarks  that  "the  larger  breeds  will  pro- 
duce more  lambs,  and  by  good  keeping,  both  their 
quantity  of  wool  is  increased,  and  their  tendency 
to  breed,  and  their  capacity  to  bring  up  their 
lambs.  Such  sheep  will  bring  up  an  average  of 
15  lambs  to  10  sheep.  Large  early  lambs,  well 
started,  and  allowed  a  pint  of  meal  daily  for  the 
last  two  months,  will  readilv  find  a  market  here 
in  May  and  June  at  $5  per  nead.  The  care  and 
trouble  of  such  a  flock  bears  no  proportion  to 
that  attendant  on  a  flock  of  fine  wooled  sheep. 
The  larger  breeds  are  not  only  more  prolific,  but 
hardier,  and  on  account  of  their  size,  less  liable 
to  be  worried  by  dogs,  less  liable  to  disease,  not 
so  apt  to  ramble,  and  bringing  quicker  returns, 
axe  more  profitable  to  small  fiurmers.    The  mid- 


dle wools,  when  six  years  old  are  capable  of  be- 
ing made  into  superb  mutton  from  their  aptitude 
to  take  on  fat,  and  carcasses  averaging  110  to 
120  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  a  dollar 
for  the  pelt,  making  $12  or  $13,  show  a  hand- 
some profit  on  the  cost  of  raising  and  fattening. 
Of  the  various  breeds,  probably  the  South  Downs 
are  at  present  the  greatest  favorites." 

The  committee  of  the  Plymouth  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  on  sheep,  say,  '*We  would  re- 
commend for  every  farmer,  however  limited  his 
number  of  acres,  to  keep  a  few  sheep."  A  writer 
in  the  Country  Qentltman,  the  last  year,  says,  "I 
bought  three  ewes,  two  years  ago  this  spring. 
Two  of  them  had  four  ewe  lambs,  and  last  year, 
six  of  them  had  eight  ewe  lambs,  making  in  all 
15  ewes.  I  paid  $14  for  the  first  purchase,  and 
the  wool  has  about  paid  the  keep,  and  I  have  just 
received  $75  for  the  flock." 

The  above  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  the  far- 
mers in  Middlesex  as  to  those  in  any  other  coun- 
ty in  the  State. 

But  the  keeping  of  sheep  is  profitable  not  only 
from  the  product  of  wool  and  mutton,  but  from 
the  tendency  which  their  keeping  has  to  improve 
and  enrich  the  land  for  all  Agricultural  purposes. 
There  is  no  manure  dropped  by  animals  upon  the 
land  so  fertilizing  as  that  of  sneep,  and  none  so 
evenly  distributed,  or  which  suffers  so  little  from 
waste.  A  distinguished  German  writer  has  cal- 
culated that  the  droppings  of  a  thousand  sheep 
during  a  single  night,  would  manure  an  acre  su^- 
ficiently  for  any  crop.  By  using  a  portable  fence 
and  moving  it  from  time  to  time,  a  farmer  might 
manure  a  distant  field  with  sheep,  at  less  expense 
than  that  of  carting  and  spreading  manure.  By 
a  little  pains,  a  large  Quantity  of  excellent  manure 
may  be  made  in  the  winter,  from  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Another  and  a  stronger  reason  remains  why  the 
farmers  of  Middlesex  should  return  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry. 

Many  of  our  pasture  lands  exhibit  a  broken  and 
rocky  surface  out  little  amenable  to  the  plow. 
Other  portions  are  sandv  plains,  and  lie  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  homes  of  their  owners.  Since  the 
discontinuance  of  sheep  culture,  these  pasture*) 
have  been  severely  cropped  by  neat  stock,  and 
have  now  become  nearly  worthless.  Many  of 
them  are  covered  with  bushes  and  briars,  or  with 
mosses  and  worthless  grasses.  Experience  shows 
that  sheep  walks  instead  of  becoming  exhausted, 
uniformly  ctow  better  and  more  productive,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  eflectual  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  bushes  and  mosses,  and  bringing  back 
the  white  clover  and  sweet  grasses  to  an  exhaust- 
ed pasture,  is  to  turn  upon  it  a  flock  of  sheep. 
A  gentleman  writing  from  Plymouth  county  in 
1859  remarks,  '*Some  of  the  flnest  examples  are 
afibrded  here  of  the  effects  of  feeding  sheep  upon 
pastures  that  have  become  exhausted  of  nutritious 
grasses,  and  grown  to  bushes,  briars,  brakes  and 
moss.  I  have  seen  pastures  to-day  that  had  be- 
come almost  worthless,  but  now  green  and  smil- 
ing as  a  lawn,  with  every  inch  among  the  rocks 
covered  with  the  richest  pasture  grasses,  and  not 
a  blackberry  vine,  wild  rose  bush,  mullein  or  oth- 
er useless  plant  in  sight.  The  sward  does  not 
seem  bound  and  compact,  but  loose  and  porous, 
and  filled  with  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
roots.  The  sheep  grazing  upon  these  pastures 
i^ord  ample  evidence  of  the  richness  and  luxuri- 
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ance  of  the  grasses  upon  which  they  feed.  These 
examples,  with  similar  ones  which  I  have  observed 
in  other  places  widely  remote,  would  seem  to  shed 
light  on  the  perplexing  question  so  often  asked, 
how  shall  I  reclaim  my  old  pasture  ?  All  over 
New  England  there  are  thousands  of  acres  pro- 
ducing little  or  nothing,  that  might  be  renovated 
by  the  introduction  of  sneep  upon  them,  while  the 
profits  of  the  sheep  themselves  I  believe  would  be 
larger  than  from  the  same  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  cows.  I  have  been  told  of  an  instance 
where  a  hundred  acre  pasture  fed  scantilv  only 
twelve  sheep  and  six  cows  the  first  year,  but  on 
the  second  summer  fed  well  twenty  sheep  and 
twelve  cows,  and  continued  to  increase  in  fertili- 
ty until  more  than  double  this  number  was  fed 
upon  it."  R.  S.  Fay,  Esq.,  the  highly  intelligent 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  60- 
cietv,  remarked  in  1855,  "The  great  diminution 
of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  State,  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  Sheep  are  the  most  active  and  profita- 
ble agents  in  the  work  of  amelioration  and  farm 
improvement."  There  is  abundant  testimony 
from  intelligent  and  observing  agriculturists  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  principal  objections  to  sheep  culture  are 
the  destruction  occasioned  by  dogs  and  the  ex- 
pense of  fencing.  The  former  objection  we  trust 
is  obviated  by  the  wise  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.  If  they  are  not  sufficient,  the  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves.  They  can 
have  such  legislation  as  will  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

The  second  objection  would  have  more  weight, 
if  we  had  only  the  long  legged  agile  breed  of 
sheep  that  roamed  ever  our  hills  sixty  years  ago. 
But  breeds  are  now  to  be  founds  that  arc  quiet 
and  orderly,  and  may  be  easily  restrained  by  a 
common  fence,  or  at  most  by  the  addition  of  an 
extra  rail,  or  a  pole  on  the  wall,  and  these  are 
the  breeds  whicn  both  interest  and  convenience 
will  induce  our  farmers  to  keep. 

Our  conclusions  then  are  that  the  farmers  of 
Middlesex  should  return  to  the  keeping  of  small 
flocks  of  long  wooled  or  middle  wooled  sheep, 
that  they  will  find  their  products  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton a  source  of  profit,  and  especially  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  exhausted  pasture  lands,  and  restoring  them 
to  their  former  fertility. 


Straw  Cutters. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  i?»- 
ral  New-Yorker  says :  I  am  so  great  a  believer 
in  the  economy  and  utility  of  cutting  all  our 
coarse  fodder,  not  only  for  feeding,  but  for  bed- 
ding in  the  yard  and  in  the  stable,  that  I  have 
urged  some  of  our  j^eniuses  to  attach  to  the  tail 
of  a  threshing  machine  a  contrivance  to  cut  every 
particle  of  straw  into  half,  three- fourths,  or  inch 
pieces,  as  fast  as  it  passes  from  the  machine. 


The  Lime  Business. — The  Rockland,  Me.,  (?a- 
tette,  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lime  business  at  that  place : 

We  learn  from  Alden  Ulmer,  Esq.,  General  In- 
spector, that  the  whole  quantity  of  lime  manufac- 
tured in  this  city,  during  the  year  just  closed, 
was  899,460  casks,  being  an  increase  of  about 
50,000  casks  over  the  manufacture  of  the  previous 


year.  Messrs.  F.  Cobb  &  Co.  have  manufactured 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  (quantity.  Of  the 
thirty-five  patent  kilns  in  the  city,  only  ^^e  are 
now  in  operation,  business  having  been  dosed 
for  the  season  at  all  the  others.  A  few  of  the  old 
kilns  are  in  operation,  but  there  will  be  little  or 
no  demand  for  lime  until  the  opening  of  spring 
business.  Wood  and  casks  command  but  very 
small  prices. 

J^  the  New  England  Farmer* 
MAB8ACHTX8ETT8    IKSTITUTB  OF  TSCH- 

sroxiOOT. 

A  MOVa  Iir  THE  KIGHT  DIBBCTIOX. 

We  have,  already,  in  Massachusetts,  a  great 
many  institutes  of  learning,  and  any  one  who  has 
the  means  and  time  can  perfect  himself  in  almost 
any  branch  of  science  or  art.  Yet  there  is  a  great 
want^  at  present  totally  un  supplied.  We  need 
some  kind  of  an  Institute  which  shall  be  a  central 

Eoint  of  art  and  science,  to  which  any  one  may 
ring  his  store,  large  or  small,  and  from  which 
all  may  be  free  to  cull  that  which  may  be  most 
useful  to  themselves;  a  grand  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  store  house  of  art,  to  which  the 
humblest  and  greatest  shall  contribute,  and  from 
which  all  may  receive ;  a  university  and  muse- 
um in  which  the  student  shall  spend  an  hour,  or  a 
life  time  as  his  means  and  inclination  shall  de- 
termine. 

At  present  there  is  a  division  between  men  of 
science  and  men  of  art ;  for  the  benefit  of  each, 
this  should  cease  to  exist.  The  theorist  needs 
facts  that  his  theories  may  approach  the  truth  and 
be  useful ;  these  facts  he  cannot  obtain  for  him- 
self, but  must  receive  from  the  artisan,  the  dealer 
in  facts.  In  his  turn  the  artisan  must  have  rules 
to  guide  him  to  intelligent  labor,  and  these  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  generalisation  of  facts, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  philosopher.  In  short, 
the  minds  of  the  theorist  and  artisan  must  be  in 
communion. 

Within  a  short  time  a  scheme  has  been  devised 
which,  if  matured,  will  supply  all  of  these  wants 
in  the  most  ample  and  generous  manner.  I  refer 
to  the  project  of  establishing  an  institute  to  be 
called  tne  ^'Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnolo^ 
gif.**  The  committee  having  this  enterprise  in 
charge,  have  already  issued  circulars  setting  forth 
the  object,  and  means  which  they  hope  to  employ 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  end.  Pursuant  to  a 
call  from  this  committee,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston  on  the  11th  inst.,  at  which  Prof.  W.  B. 
RoDGERS,  Chairman,  briefly  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting  to  be  the  inauguration  of  some  for- 
mal and  direct  action  by  which  an  association  may 
be  formed,  and  a  charter  obtained.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  K  B.  BiGELOw,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  and  endea- 
vor to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  upon  the  Back  Bay 
for  the  use  of  this  institution.  The  committee 
consists  of  Prof.  Rogers,  James  M.  Beebe,  E.  8. 
Tobey,  S.  H.  Gookin,  E.  B.  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Ross, 
J.  D.  Philbrick,  T.  D.  Storer,  J.  D.  Runkle,  C. 
H.  Dalton,  J.  B.  Francis,  J.  C.  Hoadley,  M.  P. 
Wilder,  C.  L.  Flint,  Thos.  Rice,  John  Chase,  J. 
P.  Robinson,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  Thomas  Aspin- 
wall,  J.  A.  Dupee,  £.  C.  Cabot. 

The  meeting  was  eloquently  addressed  by  sev- 
eral gentlemen.    Prof.  Pierce  likened  knowledge 
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to  a  pyramid ;  its  apex  cannot  be  raised  without 
tne  enlargement  of  the  base  ;  the  facts  and  expe- 
rience of  the  artisan  form  the  foundation ;  in  pro- 
portion as  that  is  enlarged  and  improved,  the 
structure  may  be  heightened. 

Dr.  Gannett  saw  in  this  project  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  union,  and  of  raising 
man  up  to  the  contemplation  of  higher  duties. 

"Id  contemplation  of  created  things, 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.'*       • 

Jan.  12.  William  Edson. 


ITXTBACTS  ANB  BEFUSS. 
TIME  FOR  CUTTING  TIMBER. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  late, 
in  the  Farmer^  about  the  time  to  cut  timber.  I 
have  a  fact  to  the  point,  which  I  will  state.  On 
the  1 2th  of  July,  1798,  my  father's  bam  was 
struck  with  lightning  and  consulhed.  The  neigh- 
bors assisted,  went  to  the  Woods  and  cut  all  the 
timber  except  the  braces,  hewed  it  and  had  an- 
other frame  erected,  50  by  dO  feet,  in  just  two 
weeks.  That  timber  is  afe  bright  now  as  new 
timber,  with  but  very  Ktlte  powder-post.  The 
large  timber  is  pine,  atid  the  small  hemlock. 

1  want  to  sow  some  wheat,  the  coming  season ; 
will  you  tell  me,  through  the  Farmtr^  which  you 
think  to  be  the  best  kind  for  this  locality,  and 
where  it  can  be  obtained  ^  My  interest  in  farm- 
ing increases  with  my  age,  and  inability  to  do  the 
labor.  Thomas  Kaskell. 

Neva  Oloucester,  Jan.^  1861. 

Remarks. — The  opinion  is  gaining  ground, 
that  summer  is  the  best  time  to  cut  trees  for  tim- 
ber, as  well  as  for  pruning. 

Java  or  Coffee  wheat  is  raised  in  etfhsideirftbk 
quantities  in  this  State.  It  is  a  spring  wheat, 
and  ought  to  be  got  in  early,  say  by  the  15th  of 
April,  and  covered  two  or  three  inches  deep,  if 
the  soil  is  dry  $  if  a  little  wet  and  sticky,  one  inch 
is  enough.  It  is  plenty,  and  can  be  obtained  at 
the  agricultural  stores. 

MANURES  AND  THEIR  APPUGATION. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  this  topic  announced  for 
discussion  at  the  Agricultural  Meeting  of  last 
week.  It  seemed  like  meeting  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  I 
remembered  to  have  suggested  the  topic,  years 
ago,  when  a  member  of  the  voluntary  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Manures  are  to  the  farmer  what  emphasis  is  to 
the  orator.  You  all  remember  the  teachings  of 
our  school-books  as  to  oratory — the  first  essen- 
tial is  said  to  be  emphasis,  and  the  second  is  em- 
phasis— and  the  third  is  a  due  regard  to  empha- 
sis. So  says  the  distinguished  farmer  of  Quincy. 
Manure  is  the  best  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  the 
farm — because,  without  this,  no  other  crop  can  be 
grown — certainly  not,  after  several  years*  crop- 
ping and  exhausting  the  soil. 

It  is  with  manure,  as  with  everything  else  on  the 
farm,  it  should  be  kept  within  due  limits.  It  is 
not  good  farming  to  expend  five  dollars  for  maa- 
ures,  when  your  crop  thrown  will  not  be  worth 
more  than  three.  There  are  too  many  instances 
of  this  kind  of  farming.    There  is  a  due  propor- 


tion to  be  observed  in  all  these  things.  No  larg- 
er quantity  of  manure  should  be  applied  to  land, 
than  can  be  profitably  applied.  Whatever  is 
done  more  than  this  is  waste.  You  will  not  find 
the  man  who  digs  his  own  mud  from  the  swamp, 
and  carts  home  his  own  night  soil  from  the  city, 
thus  lavishly  squandering  it.  But  he  will  care- 
fully compost  the  two,  and  so  distribute  the  com- 
post upon  the  land,  as  that  the  harvest  of  au- 
tumn will  rightly  balance  the  account.  P. 
Jan,  28,  1861. 

P.  S.  Such  would  have  been  my  ideas,  if  I 
could  have  been  present  at  the  discussion.  I  was 
misrepresented  in  your  columns  of  Saturday  last, 
by  being  made  to  say  that  our  farmers  grew  20  or 
30  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  when  I  said 
they  realized  a  profit  from  the  culture  of  corn  of 
twenty  or  thirty  dollars  to  the  acre. 

TO  DESTROY  INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

Much  has  been  said  about  destroying  insects 
on  fruit  trees.  I  have  tried  many  ways,  but  have 
found  none  so  good  as  the  following : 

For  a  com mon-sised  plum  tree,  fill  six  or  eight 
vials  a|>out  two-thirds  full  of  water,  well  sweet- 
ened with  loaf  sugar,  fthd  hang  them  on  different 
parts  of  the  tree,  about  the  time  it  i^  blossoming, 
and  the  insects  will  take  that  before  the  fruit.  I 
have  filled  vials  twice  in  one  season,  and  found 
among  them  hundreds  of  insects  such  as  I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  before. 

Another  for  Rose  Bug9, — I  have  never  seen  a 
better  way  to  rid  trees  of  these  pests  than  to 
smoke  them.  Take  an  iron  vessel,  put  in  coals, 
and  set  it  under  the  tree  on  the  head  of  a  barrel, 
and  then  put  in  old  scraps  of  leather ;  as  this 
smoke  is  every  way  offensive  to  them,  they  will 
Soon  leave  the  tree ;  by  giving  it  a  good  smoking 
they  will  not  return.  These  fellows,  as  soon  as 
they  have  shed  their  yellow  wings,  attack  horses, 
being  the  small  horsefly  which  is  so  troublesome 
through  the  summer.  H.  White. 

South  Eadley,  Mas8.,  Jan.  28,  1861. 

THE  TOWN  OP  LYME  OUTDONE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late,  relative 
to  the  remarkable  productiveness  of  Lyme,  N.  H., 
in  potatoes,  as  having  raised  in  one  school  dis- 
trict on  five  farms,  the  enormous  amount  of  9fi90 
bushels  the  past  season  !  Well  done,  old  Lyme  ! 
She  has  done  nobly,  and  so  far,  of  course,  has 
borne  off  the  palm.  The  following  statement,  I 
think,  will  leave  Lyme  a  little  in  the  shade.  The 
town  of  Lisbon,  same  State  and  county,  produced 
the  past  season,  according  to  careful  estimate,  in 
round  numbers  200,000  bushels  of  potatoes ;  one 
school  district  in  said  town  produced  in  round 
numbers,  24,000  bushels  ;  ^ve  farms  in  said  dis- 
trict produced,  in  round  numbers,  also,  16,000 
bushels !  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  by  this  time 
you  will  see  that  old  Lisbon  comes  out  a  little 
ahead.  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Agriculture 
will  please  notice.  P.  Young. 

Lisbon^  K  H,,  Jan.,  1861. 

"M.  W.  H."  must  keep  trying,  as  practice 
makes  perfect.  But  select  practical  subjects,  that 
you  are  acquainted  with — then  relate  them  as 
you  would  in  a  conversation  with  a  friend. 
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MUBKINOT7M  FBAB. 


This  pear  was  introduced  about  twelve  years 
ago  from  Ohio,  where  it  originated.  It  is  not 
among  the  best  varieties,  and  considering  the 
multitude  of  other  kinds  which  are  all  desirable, 
this  is  a  fruit  which  has  not  enough  good  quali- 
ties to  give  it  a  place  in  a  small  collection.  The 
late  S.  W.  Cole  thought  highly  of  the  fruit  on  its 
first  introduction  here,  and  his  opinion  is  still 
held  in  high  estimation.  He  says  of  it,  that  he 
found  it  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  great  grower,  and 
considers  it  as  well  adapted  to  a  more  northern 
climate.  The  fruit  is  rather  large ;  roundish  to 
obovate ;  greenish-yellow,  with  many  dark  specks, 
and  much  russet,  seldom  a  brownish  blush ;  stem 
long,  medial,  in  a  narrow  cavity;  calyx  slight, 
open,  in  a  slight,  or  with  no  depression ;  flesh 
yellowish-white,  very  fine,  tender,  melting,  juicy, 
of  a  sweet,  high,  aromatic  flavor. 

It  ripens  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September. 


Remedy  for  the  Peach  Borer.— J.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  of  Clarksville,  Ga.,  gives  the  following  as  his 
remedy  for  the  Peach  Borer : 

"Take  about  a  half  pint  of  common  salt,  sew  it 
up  in  a  small  bag  of  strong  cotton  cloth  (  tie  this 
in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  where  let  it  remain  until 
the  salt  is  dissolved  by  the  reins  that  fall,  which 
will  be  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  the  work 
is  done. 

"The  brine  that  runs  down  the  trunk  of  the 
trees  will  kill  both  worms  and  eggs  as  they  are 
deposited ;  besides,  it  proves  a  benefit  to  the  tree. 
Should  there  have  accumulated  a  hardening  of 
gum  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  it  should  be  removed  so  that  the  solu- 
tion may  reach  the  worms.  It  is  equally  as  ap- 
plicable for  the  apple  tree  borer  and  aphis  at  the 
roots." 

Remarks. — This  is  so  easily  done,  that  we  have 
no  disposition  to  discourage  any  from  trying  it. 
Unless  the  bag  encircles  the  whole  tree,  so  as  to 
cause  the  brine  to  flow  down  over  every  part  of 
it,  there  would  be  spaces  left  exposed. 
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IiSaiSIaATIVlD  ▲GBICUIiTUBAIi  SOCIETY. 
[RipoBTiD  roB  TBI  N.  E.  Fabkib,  bt  Tbokab  Bbaslbt.] 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  the  Representatives' 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  and  was  fully  attend- 
ed. In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Clark,  of  Amherst, 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Lobinq,  of  Salem,  was  called  on  to 


On  Uking  the  chair,  Dr.  Lorino  stated  that 
the  subject  for  discussion  was,  '^Manurest  and 
their  application  to  the  various  crops  and  soils.'* 
He  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

At  the  last  meeting,  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  application  of  manures  was  fully  as  im- 
portant as  their  manufacture.  I  think  it  is  more 
so,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  more  immediately  upon 
o>ir  crops.  And  yet  the  two  processes  are  so 
closely  connected  that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
one,  without  dealing  with  the  other. 

I  stated  here  last  winter  that  I  thought  well 
composted  and  properly  disintegrated  or  decayed 
manures  should  be  applied  to  all  crops,  so  far  as 
possible.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my 
ground.  I  have  been  compelled  from  necessity 
to  use  green  manures  in  some  oases,  since  that 
time — ^but  I  have  done  it,  fully  aware  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  operation,  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  I  was  subjecting  my  plants  in  their 
search  for  food  among  the  fertilizing  materials 
with  which  I  had  supplied  them. 

In  speaking  of  manures,  I  mean  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, the  only  universal  manure^  the  only  man- 
ure which  contains  all  the  constituents  which  our 
cultivated  crops  require,  and  for  which  every  ar- 
tificial fertilizer  is  merely  a  substitute — the  only 
manure  which  comes  within  the  reach  of  all  our 
farmers.  Now  in  comparing  what  is  called  green 
manure  with  that  which  is  well  rotted,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  latter  contains,  in  much  higher 
degree,  those  constituents  which  all  plants  require 
in  their  growth.  In  nitrogen  it  is  far  richer — 
containing  2.47  per  cent  to  1.90  per  cent,  in  the 
former.  The  insoluble  mineral  matters  are  large- 
ly increased  in  well-rotted  manures,  such  as  sili- 
ca, lime  and  potash.  The  soluble  organic  mat- 
ter, containing  nitrogen,  is  more  than  double  that 
in  green  manure.  It  is  proved  to  be  richer  in  all 
soluble  fertilizing  constituents. 

It  has  been  distinctly  shown  that  the  acids 
which  are  required  to  combine  with  potash,  soda 
and  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  soluble  com- 
pounds are  generated  by  the  fermentation  of 
manure — ^that  ammonia  is  produced  and  fixed  by 
the  same  process — ^that  the  whole  mass  becomes 
more  easily  available  to  plants— and  that  the 
constituents  lost  by  fermentation,  being  carbona- 
ceous and  non-nitrogenized,  are  of  but  little  in- 
trinsic value  in  agriculture. 


It  seems,  therefore,  that  green  manure  must  go 
through  certain  chemical  changes  before  it  can 
become  of  service  to  the  plants;  and  these 
changes  must  be  brought  about  before  the  man- 
ure is  applied  to  the  crops,  in  order  to  hasten  its 
operation.  It  is  a  well  composted,  well  ferment- 
ed, thoroughly  disintegrated  manure  heap  which 
contains  the  proper  food  for  plants — a  manure 
heap  in  which  the  various  soluble  salts  are  fully 
developed,  in  which  ammonia  is  held  fixed  as  far 
as  possible,  and  in  which,  by  the  use  of  muck  or 
some  form  of  decayed  vegetable  mold,  the  con- 
stituents of  manure  and  mine  are  properly  dif- 
fused. 

For  this  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  muck,  or  loam  if  muck  cannot 
be  obtained,  mixed  with  the  manure,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
washings  of  rain,  will  produce  the  most  valuable 
fertilizer  for  the  farmer.  The  most  convenient 
place  for  this  process  is  a  barn-cellar,  which  can 
easily  be  constructed  so  as  to  avoid  exposing  the 
hay  and  animals,  in  the  barn  above,  to  any  injury 
from  the  escape  of  noxious  gases. 

In  applying  manure,  reference  should  be  had 
to  the  soil  with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed,  and  to 
the  crop  which  is  to  be  raised.  On  retentive, 
clayey  lands,  manure  should  undoubtedly  be  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  and  harrowed  in  lightly — or 
used  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass,  for  which  such 
lands  are  peculiarly  adapted.  On  such  soils  the 
manure  may  properly  be  applied  for  some  time 
before  planting.  On  sandy  soils,  however,  man- 
ure should  be  applied  shortly  before  the  seed  is 
planted,  and  covered  more  deeply.  I  suppose  it 
is  useless  to  expect  such  soils  to  be  continued 
profitably  in  grass  for  a  long  time,  simply  by 
top-dressing. 

The  use  of  marine  manures  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  portion  of  our  commonwealth 
that  it  hardly  demands  discussing. 

In  some  portions  of  our  commonwealth,  soil 
may  be  ''progressed,"  or  made  available  to  grow- 
ing crops,  by  means  of  artificial  fertilizers,  such 
as  guano  and  the  phosphates.  This  may  be  done 
profitably  on  farms  used  for  supplying  the  mar- 
kets with  vegetables,  in  which  case  the  stock  of 
cattle  kept  is  smalL  It  may  also  be  done  as  an 
aid  to  a  short  supply  of  farmyard  manure,  on 
farms  which  are  incapable  of  furnishing  sufficient 
materials  to  bring  them  up  from  a  low  condition. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  caa 
be  advantageously  employed,  in  most  ojf  the 
farming  to  which  our  State  is  adapted. 

I  think  all  manure  should  be  applied  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  deprive  it  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ence. A  mass  of  manure  buried  in  the  earth,  or 
hermetically  sealed  up,  would  remain  in  an  in- 
soluble condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
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Fermentation  Tvould  be  impossible.  And  eyery 
practical  man  must  have  noticed  that  in  a  large 
compost  heap,  there  are  many  deeply  buried  por- 
tions, which  are  never  exposed  in  forking,  and 
which  retain  their  original  greenness,  unchanged, 
while  all  the  remainder  of  the  heap  is  undergoing 
the  fermenting  processes,  and  developing  all  its 
fertilizing  properties.  Does  not  this  furnish 
us  some  hint  for  the  proper  application  of  man- 
ures ?  And  does  it  not  leach  us  that  in  light 
lands  it  may  be  buried  deeper,  and  must  be  in 
order  to  protect  it,  than  it  is  in  closer,  heavier, 
clayey  lands  P 

For  experiments  upon  the  application  of  man- 
ures to  specific  crops,  I  shall  be  happy  to  call 
upon  those  who  have  made  them  in  careful  farm- 
ing. And  having,  as  I  think,  suggested  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  preparation,  I  will  call  on  gen- 
tlemen present  to  state  their  mode  of  application. 

JosiAH  QuiNGT,  Jr.,  of  Quincy,  being  called 
on,  said  that  he  presumed  he  prepared  more  ma- 
nure than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  He  kept 
about  80  cows,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
nure followed  the  directions  of  Dr.  Dana  in  his 
Muck  Manual.  Dr.  Dana,  in  his  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  in  Lowell,  had  found  that 
every  cow  produced  3^  cords  of  solid  manure  per 
annum,  and  the  same  amount  of  liquid,  the  latter 
being  the  most  valuable.  The  speaker  said  that 
mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  muck,  cow 
manure  made  the  best  fertilizer  known.  He  pre- 
pared on  this  plan  100  cords  per  month.  He  had 
a  good  muck  bed  on  his  farm,  but  from  his  mode 
of  preparing  this,  it  became  as  dry  and  fine  as 
snuff,  and  in  consequence,  he  had  to  make  a  dou- 
ble trencL  behind  his  cows  so  that  the  liquid  from 
them  would  run  freely  into  his  barn  cellar.  His 
manure,  he  calculated,  would  pay  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  carrying  on  his  farm,  and  he  reckoned 
it  well  worth  $5  per  cord. 

He  top-dressed  60  or  70  acres,  and  as  his  ma- 
nure was  removed  from  the  cellar  he  made  com- 
post heaps  of  it ;  first  a  layer  of  muck,  then  one 
of  manure,  and  so  on  until  the  heap  was  large 
enough,  when  it  was  covered  with  muck,  and  when 
the  frost  is  out  of  it  he  has  it  turned  over.  He 
soiled  all  his  cattle,  feeding  on  rye,  the  grasses, 
and  Indian  corn,  and  roots.  He  said  it  was  thought 
that  you  can  never  get  more  out  of  a  cow  than 
you  put  in,  but  he  thought  differently,  and  spoke 
at  length  of  the  gain  in  feeding  cows  well,  as  by 
that  means  every  product  is  increased  in  value. 
Speaking  of  guano,  Mr.  Quincy  said  that  the  rea- 
son of  its  great  value  was  because  the  bird  fed 
on  fish,  the  richest  food,  and  all  it  eat  goes  to 
soiL 

In  his  opinion,  there  was  a  trouble  with  us  in 
the  want  of  a  proper  proportion  between  the  value 
gf  our  farms  and  the  quantity  of  active  capital 


on  them ;  as,  if  a  farm  was  worth  $500,  a  man 
should  have  $4500  active  capital  to  keep  on  iL 
He  said  the  old  Roman  maxim,  '* Admire  large 
farms,  but  cultivate  small  ones,"  was  worthy  of 
more  attention.  He  considered  his  few  acres  of 
muck  land  worth  three  times  as  much  as  any  oth- 
er of  his  farm.  He  closed  by  saying  that  a  prin- 
cipal difficulty  about  foreign  manures  was  their 
impurity  and  their  expense,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
method  of  turning  in  green  crops  as  fertilizers, 
as  practiced  in  New  York. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  he  stated  that  his  bam 
cellar  was  water-tight,  and  that  in  summer  he 
pumped  out  the  liquid,  and  manured  from  the 
cart,  and  in  winter  he  threw  in  muck  to  the  oeU 
lar,  and  absorbed  the  liquid. 

Mr.  White,  of  Petersham,  thought  the  farm- 
ers in  his  section  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the 
expense  the  last  speaker  did,  as  they  had  not 
muck  or  soil  to  draw  to  the  bam,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  why  the  manure  might  not  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  in  the  field.  He  stated  that  Dr.  Fisher, 
of  Fitchburg,  saved  all  the  manure  on  the  farm ; 
but  he  says  he  cannot  afford  to  cart  muck  to  in- 
crease the  manure.  He  said  he  had  been  trying 
an  experiment  on  corn,  as  desired  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  He  had  used  12  cords  of  manure 
to  4-5  of  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  result  had  been 
perfectly  satisfactory,  but  he  found  that  the  portion 
plowed  in  the  deepest  returned  the  poorest  crop. 
He  said  they  applied  top-dressing  on  their  mow- 
ing fields,  and  they  considered  soiling  their  cows 
was  not  so  profitable  as  gracing  them,  although 
they  did  not  get  more  than  half  the  manure. 

Mr.  Ttleb,  of  Uxbridge,  said  he  bad  a  tight 
barn  cellar,  and  he  covered  the  floor  6  inches  deep 
with  loam,  using  half  this  to  compost  with.  He 
kept  from  6  to  8  cows  and  a  horse  in  the  barn, 
and  made  from  10  to  16  cords  of  manure  a  year. 
He  applied  this  on  2  to  3  acres  of  land  in  corn, 
harrowing  in  6  inches,  and  his  average  crop  was 
60  bushels  of  shelled  corn  (in  January)  to  the 
acre,  and  from  observation  of  his  neighbors'  crops 
he  was  satisfied  his  plan  of  manuring  was  the 
best.  He  fed  his  cattle  on  cob  and  com  meal  and 
shorts;  he  had  tried  cotton  seed  meal,  but  he 
found  corn  meal  equally  as  good.  His  ground 
was  a  deep,  sandy  loam.  In  relation  to  wheat, 
he  said  that  by  preparing  the  ground  late  in  the 
fall,  by  plowing  and  harrowing  level,  he  had  found 
he  could  gain  two  weeks  in  the  springs 

Ahasa  Walkeb,  of  North  Brookfield,  com-> 
plimented  Mr.  Quincy  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
the  system  to  such  perfection,  but  said  that,  as  the 
circumstances  of  farmers  varied  so  much,  but  few 
could  follow  out  the  plan  he  adopts.  He  said  he 
should  speak  of  artificial  fertilizers,  and  he  hoped 
that  before  the  Legislature  adjourned  a  law  would 
be  passed  for  the  inspection  of  foreign  manures. 
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aimilar  to  that  in  force  in  Maryland.  He  said 
.  immense  quantities  of  gaano  were  imported  into 
Baltimore,  and  it  was  used  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties on  the  plantations,  with  the  best  results. 
Here  there  was  no  confidence  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  article.  He  had  experimented  with 
guano  successfully  for  several  years,  and  he  had 
also  found  phosphate  of  lime  very  good,  and  in 
his  opinion  the  farmers  in  our  State  had  mistaken 
their  true  interests  in  not  using  more  of  these 
fertilizers.  He  said  that  the  land  farmed  by  Mr. 
Quincy  was  comparatively  level,  while  the  farms 
in  Worcester  county  were  so  hilly  that  it  cost  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  load  of  half  a  cord  to  get  the 
manure  on  to  the  ground,  and  thus  the  artificial 
manures  were  advantageous. 

He  considered  200  lbs.  of  guano  equal  to  six 
loads  of  our  common  manure,  the  latter  costing 
$15  when  applied  to  the  land,  while  the  former 
would  only  cost  $8,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of 
nearly  90  per  cent,  in  producing  the  same  crops. 
Last  year,  he  had  raised  on  a  very  poor  pasture, 
that  had  never  been  manured  to  any  extent,  50 
bushels  of  very  heavy  oats  to  the  acre,  by  the 
application  of  200  lbs.  of  guano,  and  other  ex- 
periments, had  resulted  in  like  manner.  Of  course 
the  first  object  should  be  to  get  all  the  common 
manure  on  the  farm,  but  as  this  would  not  be 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  he  would  recom- 
mend guano,  and  he  proposed  to  increase  the  ap- 
plication of  it  on  his  farm,  next  year,  threefold. 

Simon  Brown,  of  Concord,  said  he  believed 
in  the  use  of  guano,  but  he  thought  farmers  should 
make  it  themselves.  It  is  excellent  as  an  auxili- 
ary, but  should  not  be  depended  upon  as  a  prin- 
cipal. If  he  could  have  his  way,  he  would  keep 
his  cattle  as  compact  as  possible  for  their  com- 
fort,  and  have  a  bam  cellar  with  a  bottom  of  clay, 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  well  pounded  down ;  then 
he  would  put  meadow  mud,  sand  or  sawdust  in 
one  comer,  and  every  morning  would  cover  the 
droppings  from  the  bara  with  this  mud  or  sand, 
letting  it  all  remain  through  the  winter  until  it 
was  wanted  for  use  in  the  spring,  when  he  would 
have  a  pasty  compound  of  the  richest  fertilizer. 
If  he  used  it  on  sward  land,  he  would  plow  with 
a  double  plow,  and  cart  out  in  the  green  state  in 
the  spring,  and  plow  it  in.  By  applying  to  the 
surface  in  September,  and  turning  it  in  by  plow- 
ing, you  have  in  the  spring  a  soil  rich  enough  for 
anything.  On  stubble,  he  said  he  had  covered 
the  ground  with  manure  in  the  fall,  and  in  the 
spring  plowed  again,  aud  with  this  treatment  he 
had  planted  parsnips  one  year,  and  got  over  1000 
bushels  to  the  acre,  never  having  seen  the  bottom 
of  a  single  one,  the  man  who  dug  them  remark- 
ing that  it  was  "like  digging  post-holes."  He 
had  also  raised  excellent  crops  of  carrots,  man- 
gcuds,  &c.  He  thought  Mr.  Walker  was  mistaken 


about  guano,  and  if  we  believe  in  our  hearts  what 
he  advocates,  it  will  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
for  our  State.  In  his  opinion,  the  speaker  said, 
Massachusetts  is  from  half  a  million  to  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worse  oflf  to-day  from  the  use  of 
guano.  He  was  recently  in  company  with  several 
old  practical  farmers,  who  had  used  guano,  more 
or  less,  for  from  5  to  10  years,  and  they  con- 
demned its  use  as  a  principal  agent.  Quano,  said 
he,  where  ammonia  predominates,  is  a  stimulant 
and  not  a  fertilizer  but  a  fertilizer  when  abound- 
ing in  phosphates.  He  had  used  American  guano 
with  fine  results,  as  it  starts  com  in  the  hill  won- 
derfully quick  $  as  an  auxiliary,  guano  may  be 
good,  as  a  main  manure  it  is  not  so. 

The  speaker  said  that  if  a  portion  of  night  soil 
was  collected  and  mixed  with  meadow  mud  and 
then  sprinkled  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and  in 
spring  or  summer  turned  over,  an  excellent  com- 
post would  be  made,  and  if  it  was  prepared  too 
late  for  application  in  the  fall,  barrel  it  up.  If 
the  manure  is  scattered  broadcast  on  the  land  in 
spring  and  plowed  in,  and  the  compost  applied 
to  the  hills  of  com,  it  will  force  it  as  well  as  gu- 
ano. The  droppings  from  hen  roosts,  mixed 
with  mud  or  sand,  had  also  been  used  in  the 
same  way  by  many  farmers  in  his  county.  He 
also  recommended  taking  a  leaky  molasses  hogs- 
head and  sprinkling  in  it  a  bushel  of  plaster  of 
Paris  with  meadow  muck,  and  then  thoroughly 
saturating  this  with  urine  until  the  smell  of  am- 
monia was  gone,  when  an  excellent  substitute  for 
guano  was  ready.  The  contents  of  the  hogshead 
might  then  be  barreled  up  for  use,  and  thus  a 
farmer  be  all  the  time  making  this  compost  By 
applying  this  in  the  hill,  corn  will  come  up 
quicker,  and  you  can  gain  two  or  three  weeks. 
He  did  not  wonder  that  865  per  ton  for  Peruvi- 
an guano  was  discouraging  to  farmers,  and  he 
thought  the  use  of  it  had  been  a  curse  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Wethbrell,  of  Boston,  said  he  thought 
it  mattered  not  whether  the  vegetable  matter  is 
decomposed  in  the  cow  or  in  the  ground,  and  to 
show  that,  he  cited  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  who 
stated  that  a  crop  of  clover  plowed  into  the 
ground  would  contain  more  fertilizing  properties 
than  if  fed  to  cattle  and  applied  in  the  form  of 
manure.  He  spoke  of  an  experiment  on  a  field 
of  turnips,  feeding  one-third  to  sheep  in  the  field, 
one-third  to  them  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
grew,  and  plowing  the  remaining  third  in,  and  the 
result  had  been  that  the  farmer  had  raised  the  next 
year  46  bushels  of  oats  on  the  first  third,  70  bush- 
els on  the  second  and  80  bushels  on  the  last.  He 
spoke  of  another  farmer  who  had  used  300  lbs.  of 
Peruvian  guano  to  an  acre  of  sandy  plain  where 
notbing  would  grow,  and  he  had  harvested  50 
bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  from  it.    He  asserted 
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that  guano  ib  a  fertilizer,  and  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure.  He  did  not  know  aa  to  the  econ- 
omy of  using  it,  but  he  knew  that  many  farmers 
consider  it  a  profitable  manure. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  the  last  speaker  had  shown 
the  opinion  he  expressed,  that  guano  was  not  a 
fertilizer,  was  correct  No  man  who  had  used 
guano  solely  for  ten  years  would  say  it  had  im- 
proved his  land.  He  admitted  that  it  stimulated 
the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  it  in  Maryland,  said  he  had  a 
letter  in  his  possession  from  persons  there  who 
said,  if  the  practice  of  manuring  with  guano  was 
continued,  the  time  would  come  when  they  could 
not  raise  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FiSK,  of  Shelburn,  said  he  had  listened  to 
what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  with  much  in- 
terest, but  he  thought  those  who  had  spoken  were 
princely  farmers,  and  their  practice  would  not  an- 
swer for  the  farmers  in  his  part  of  the  State,  as 
they  were,  he  regretted  to  say,  poor ;  and,  further, 
that  there  were  few  farms  that  were  not  mort- 
gaged, and  thus  had  the  life-blood  taken  from 
them.  Our  people,  said  he,  are  not  cow  men  ex- 
clusively, and  much  of  our  land  cannot  be  plowed 
and  they  cannot  soil  their  cattle,  as  they  cannot 
get  their  sheep,  young  cattle  and  colts  into  the 
barns  for  the  purpose,  although  some  of  the  far- 
mers are  now  soiling  their  cows.  He  condemned 
the  use  of  guano  and  the  phosphates,  stating  that 
the  Franklin  county  farmers  relied  on  their  cat- 
tle for  good  strong  manures  which  would  increase 
their  crops  years  in  succession,  and  not  exhaust 
their  fertilizing  qualities  in  a  single  crop.  We  have 
all,  said  he,  bam  cellars,  and  in  these  we  keep  hogs 
on  the  starvation  principle,  and  make  them  work. 
We  don't  know  about  the  chemical  properties  of 
our  manure,  but  we  judge  by  the  appearance  and 
smell.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Brown  in  relation  to 
the  application  of  manures,  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  corn  crop  was  before  the  hay  crop 
in  Western  Massachusetts.  He  spoke  of  Prof. 
Mapes  having  induced  his  neighbors  to  invest 
money  in  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  said  they 
had  all  thrown  away  their  money.  They  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  put  their  money  into  good 
hard  com,  and  that  the  manure,  from  a  good  fat 
ox  is  worth  all  the  foreign  manures  that  come 
here.  He  spoke  of  sheep  manure  and  said  that 
they  put  it  in  the  cold,  wet  earth,  and  although  it 
did  not  yield  a  first-rate  crop  in  one  year,  yet  the 
second  year  they  got  great  crops.  Speaking  of 
wheat,  he  said  that  the  farmers  in  his  county  got 
the  best  and  largest  crops  in  the  country,  and  40 
bushels  per  acre  was  a  common  yield.  He  closed 
by  suggesting  that  speakers  at  future  meetings  be 
limited  to  ten  minutes. 

In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  it  was  voted 
to  BO  limit  speakers,  except  the  Chairman  of  the 


evening.  It  was  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be,  "Flax — 
to  be  cultivated  at  the  North  as  a  substitute  for 
Cotton"  and  that  Mr.  S.  M.  Allen  would  preside. 
On  this  occasion,  .specimens  of  the  flax  cotton,  and 
articles  made  from  it  will  be  exhibited. 


Atmospheric  Fertilizebs.-*-M.  Barral,  of 
Paris,  has  lately  made  the  discovery  that  rain- 
water contains  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus. 
He  believes  that  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  phosphorated  hydrogen,  which  escapes 
from  decaying  animal  substances.  As  phospno- 
rus  is  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  soils,  we  have 
in  this  discovery  a  key  which  unlocks  the  secret 
of  "summer  fallowed"  lands  becoming  fertile* 
The  ancient  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  allow 
the  land  to  rest  without  cultivation  every  few 
years.  This  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing it  from  comparative  barrenness  by  crop- 
ping, to  renewed  fertility.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  ammonia  also  exists  in  rain-water,  and  this 
is  held  to  be  the  chief  of  fertilizing  agents.  Any 
worn  out  lands  may  be  restored  to  fertility  by  al- 
lowing them  seasons  for  repose,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Moses  provided  for  the  perpetual  fertil- 
ity of  the  land  or  Israel. — Scientific  Americatu 


How  Carrots  Affect  Horses.— The  carrot 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  roots  for  its  feeding 
qualities.  When  analyzed,  it  gives  but  little  more 
solid  matter  than  any  other  root,  85  per  cent,  be- 
ing water ;  but  its  influence  in  the  stomach  upon 
the  other  articles  of  food  is  most  favorable,  con- 
ducing to  the  most  perfect  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion. This  result,  long  known  to  practical  men, 
is  explained  by  chemists  as  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  a  substance  called  pectine,  which  op- 
erates to  coagulate  or  gelatinize  vegetable  solu- 
tions, and  favors  the  digestion  in  all  cattle.  Horses 
are  especially  beneflted  by  the  use  of  carrots. 
They  should  be  fed  with  them  frequently  with 
their  other  food. — Mark-Lane  Ezprsss. 


Water  on  Stock  Farms.— Mr.  Strawn,  the 
|;reat  Illinois  farmer,  gives  the  following  method 
m  the  Farmer's  Advocate  for  keeping  water  on  a 
stock  farm.  Dig  a  basin  flve  or  ten  rods  square 
and  ten  feet  deep,  upon  a  high  knoll.  Feed  com 
in  the  basin  to  your  hogs  and  cattle  until  it  is 
well  puddled  by  the  trampling^  of  their  feet,  which 
will  make  it  almost  water-tight.  He  says  the 
rains  of  a  single  winter  sufliced  to  accommodate 
several  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  that  it  had 
been  dry  but  once  in  twelve  years. 


English  Hedges. — Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  a  well  trained  hedge,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  in  bad  order,  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  country.  Sheep  will  eat  through  the  best 
of  them.  Iron  fenqes  are  fast  coming  into  use 
and  are  much  better. — Cor,  of  Ohio  OuUivator, 


Side  Shows.— After  a  full  discussion,  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  adopted  the  following 
resolution :  "That  we  recommend  to  our  County 
Societies  to  exclude  from  their  grounds  aM  ol^ 
scene  and  immoral  side  shows."    Sage  advice. 
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For  ikg  Ntw  England  Farmer, 

-VTBQIIi  ON  AGBICUIiTlTBlS. 
NUMBBB    ONE. 

Among  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  there  are, 
probably,  but  few  who  have  not  heard  of  Virgil 
— ^the  prince  of  Latin  poets.  He  lived  and  flour- 
ished nearly  two  thousand  years  before  us,  or 
just  previous  to  the  Christian  era.  Mis  writings 
are,  therefore,  interesting  and  valuable,  as  show- 
ing something  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
puolio  mind,  m  those  ancient  times. 

His  inimitable  Georgios,  or  that  portion  of  his 
writings  which  relate  to  farming  matters,  were 
composed  at  the  earnest  request  of  Augustus  Cis- 
sar — Emperor  of  the  Romans.  They  were  writ- 
ten to  inspire  a  love  for  the  farmer's  life  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Long  continued  civil 
wars  had  depopulated  and  laid  waste  the  lands 
usually  appropriated  to  agriculture ;  the  peasants 
had  become  soldiers,  and  their  once  beautiful 
farms  and  vineyards  were  changed  to  scenes  of 
desolation )  famine  and  insurrection  were  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  this  dismal  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Augustus  resolved  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
all-important,  but  now  neglected  art,  of  the  hus- 
bandman )  and  be^n  by  prevailing  upon  Vibgil 
to  employ  his  genius  in  recommending  it  to  the 
people  by  all  the  insinuating  charms  of  poetry. 
Seven  of  the  most  vigorous  vears  of  his  lire  were 
spent  in  the  composition  of  nis  four  Geor^ics-*or 
agricultural  poems — and  the  result  of  his  labors 
fully  answered  the  expectations  of  Augustus. 
None,  but  a  person  of  transcendent  genius,  ma- 
tured judgment  and  imagination,  could  have  writ- 
ten so  charminglv  upon  the  most  common,  and 
too  often  despised  subjects. 

Virgil  himself  was  th6  owner  of  a  farm  in 
Mantua,  a  city  of  Lombardy.  According  to  his 
writings,  he  believed  in  all  the  gods  of  the  an- 
cient Romans — for  they  were  many — and  was 
somewhat  tainted  with  the  vague  and  foolish  su- 
perstitions which,  in  his  day,  shrouded  the  minds 
of  all,  both  high  and  low.  But  the  intelligent 
reader  can  easiljr  distinguish  between  reasonable- 
ness and  absurdity. 

He  certainly  possessed  a  remarkable  mind  and 
a  benevolent  neart,  or  he  could  not  have  arisen 
80  far  above  the  surrounding  ignorance  and  moral 
gloom  as  to  become,  in  some  respects,  a  beacon- 
light,  not  only  to  his  own  &;eneration,  but  to  suc- 
ceeding ages  far  down  in  the  vista  of  time. 

The  Georgics  are  but  a  small  part  of  his  writ- 
ings, but  more  useful,  perhaps,  than  those  which 
are  more  elaborate,  and  prolix.  A  few  extracts 
only  can  be  given — and  these,  perhaps,  not  the 
best  that  could  have  been  selected.  Every  read- 
er of  the  Fanner  would  be  charmed,  amused,  and, 
I  think,  instructed,  by  perusing  the  whole  of  his 
works,  and  especially  the  portion  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

His  first  Georgic  commences  by  giving  the  gen- 
eral design  of  each  of  the  four  poems. 

What  makef  a  plenteous  baryest,  when  to  tarn 
The  fruitful  Boilf  and  when  to  sow  the  oorn ; 
The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine ; 
And  how  to  raise  on  elms  the  teeming  rine ; 
The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee, 
I  sing,  Mnoenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

•  m  m  m  m 

While  yet  the  spring  is  Toang,  while  earth  unbinds 
Ber  froten  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 


While  mountain  snows  dissolve  against  the  sun. 
And  stremM,  yet  new,  from  precipices  run ; 
Even  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plow,  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer, 
And  goad  him  till  be  groans  beneath  his  toil. 
Till  0)0  bright  share  is  burivd  in  the  soil. 
But  ere  we  stir  the  yet  unbroken  ground, 
The  various  course  of  seasons  must  be  found } 
The  weather,  and  the  setting  of  the  winds, 
The  culture  suiting  to  the  sev'ral  kinds 
Of  seeds  and  plants,  and  what  will  thrive  and  rise. 
And  what  the  genius  of  the  soil  denies. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Nor  is  the  profit  small  the  peasant  makes 

Who  smooths  with  harrows  or  who  pounds  with  rakes 

The  crumbling  clods :  nor  Geres  from  on  high 

Regards  his  labors  with  a  grudging  eye ; 

Nor  his,  who  plows  across  the  furrowed  grounds, 

And  on  the  back  of  earth  inflicts  new  wounds ; 

For  he  with  frequent  ezerdse,  commands 

Th*  unwilling  soil,  and  tames  the  stubborn  lands. 

•  «  •  «  « 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees 
Forbids  ouri  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease. 
And  wills  that  mortal  men,  Inured  to  toil. 
Should  «xercise,  with  pains,  the  grudging  soil  { 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  whetted  human  industxy  by  care : 
Himself  did  handicrafts  and  arts  ordain, 

Nor  sulfer'd  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign. 

•  •  •  •  « 
First  Ceres  taught,  the  ground  with  grain  to  sow, 
And  armed  with  iron  shares  the  crooked  plow. 
When  now  podonian  oaks  no  more  supplied, 
Thdr  mast,  and  trees  their  forest-fruit  denied. 
Soon  was  his  labor  doubled  to  the  swain. 

And  blasting  mildews  blackened  all  his  grain  : 
Though  thistles  choked  the  fields,  and  killed  the  com. 
And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  born : 
Then  burs  and  brambles,  an  unbidden  crew 
Of  graceless  guests,  th'  unhappy  field  subdue. 
And  oats  unblest,  and  darnel  domineers. 
Anil  shoou  lU  head  above  the  shining  ears ; 
So  that,  unless  the  land  with  daily  care 
Is  exercised,  and,  with  an  iron  war 
Of  rakes  and  harrows,  the  proud  foes  expelled. 
And  birds  with  clamors  frighted  from  the  field — 
Unless  the  boughs  are  lopped  that  shade  the  plain. 
And  heaven  Invoked  with  vows  for  fruitful  rain- 
On  others'  crops  you  may  with  envy  look. 
And  shake  for  food  the  long-abandon*d  oak. 

«  *  •  •  « 

Tet  Is  not  the  suooeea  for  years  assured. 
Though  chosen  Is  the  seed,  and  nilly  cured. 
Unless  the  peasant,  with  his  annual  pain. 
Renews  his  choice,  and  culls  the  largest  grain. 

«  *  •  «  « 

But  sweet  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  toil 
Make  easy  labor,  and  renew  the  soil. 
Yet  sprinkle  sordid  ashes  all  around, 
And  load  with  fatt'nlng  dung  thy  fallow  gnrand. 
Thus  change  of  seeds  for  meagre  soils  is  best; 
And  earth  manur'd,  not  Idle,  though  at  rest 

•  •  •  •  * 
But,  when  cold  weather  and  continued  rain 
The  labMng  husband  in  his  house  restrain. 
Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  Is  huddled,  when  the  skies  are  fair : 

Then  let  him  mark  the  sheep,  or  whet  the  shining  share, 

Or  hollow  trees  for  boats,  or  number  o'er 

His  sacks,  or  measure  his  Increasing  store, 

Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twine 

The  sallow  twi^s  to  tie  the  straggling  vine ; 

Or  wicker  baskets  weave,  or  air  the  corn, 

Or  grinded  grain  betwixt  two  marbles  turn. 

•  •  *  •  » 
In  genial  winter,  swains  eiUoy  their  store  j 
Forget  their  hardships,  and  recruit  for  more. 
The  fitirmer  to  fUll  bowls  invites  his  friends. 

And,  what  he  got  with  pains,  with  pleasure  spends. 

The  second  Georgic  describes  the  different 
methods  of  propagating  and  raising  all  kinds  of 
trees  and  vines,  and  points  out  the  soils  best 
adapted  to  each  variety. 

Thus  thv  of  tillage,  and  of  heav'niy  signs ; 
Now  sing,  my  Muse,  the  growth  of  gen'rous  vlnee, 
The  shady  groves,  the  woodland  progeny. 
And  the  slow  product  of  Minerva's  tree. 


Tis  usual  now  an  inmate  graft  to  see 
With  insolence  Invade  a  foreign  tree : 
Thus  pears  and  quinces  from  the  crab- tree 
And  thus  the  ruddy  cornel  bears  the  plqm. 
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Then  let  the  leaned  g»rd>ner  mark  with  care 
The  kinds  of  stocks,  and  what  those  kinds  will  bear$ 
Explore  the  oataro  of  each  ■ev'ral  tree, 
And,  known,  improTe  with  artfhl  industiy  : 
And  let  no  epot  of  Idle  earth  be  foand ; 
Bat  CQltiyate  the  genius  of  the  ground : 
For  open  Ismarus  will  Baoohus  please ; 
Taburnus  loves  the  shade  of  olive  trees. 

*  •  *  •  * 
Much  labor  is  required  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  In  ranks  reclaim. 
Well  must  the  ground  be  digged  and  better  dressed, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest. 

«  •  •  •  * 

But  various  are  the  ways  to  change  the  state 
or  plants,  to  bud,  to  graft,  t'  inoculate. 
For,  where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Their  shooting  germs,  a  swelling  knot  there  growl : 
Just  in  that  space  a  narrow  slit  we  make, 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take ; 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close. 
In  whose  moist  womb  th*  admitted  infknt  grows. 
But,  when  the  smoother  bole  from  knou  is  fjree. 
We  make  a  deep  incision  in  the  tree, 
And  in  the  solid  wood  the  slip  inclose  ; 
The  batt'ning  bastard  shoots  again  and  grows  $ 
And  in  short  space  the  laden  boughs  arise, 
With  happy  fi-uit  advancing  to  the  skies. 
The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own. 

*  •  ♦  ♦  • 
I  teadi  the  next  the  dlfPrtng  soils  to  know. 
The  light  for  vines,  the  heavier  for  the  plow. 
Choose  first  a  place  for  such  a  purpose  fit  $ 
Then  dig  the  solid  earth,  and  sink  a  pit ; 
Next  fill  the  hole  with  its  own  earth  again. 
And  trample  with  thy  feet,  and  tread  it  in  t 
Then,  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
or  superflce,  conclude  that  soil  is  light, 
A  proper  ground  for  pasturage  and  vines. 
But  If  the  sullen  earth,  so  pressM  repines 
Within  its  native  mansion  to  retire, 
And  stays  without,  a  heap  of  heavy  mire, 
'lis  good  for  arable,  a  glebe  that  asks 
Tough  teams  of  oxen,  and  laborious  tasks. 

«  *  *  *  • 

The  fatter  earth  by  handling  we  may  find. 
With  ease  distinguished  from  the  meagre  kind ; 
Poor  soil  will  crumble  into  dust ;  the  rich 
Will  to  the  fingers  cleave  like  clammy  pitch. 

*  *  •  *  « 
Fat,  crumbling  earth  is  litter  for  the  plow, 
Putrid  and  loose  above,  and  black  below ; 
For  plowing  Is  an  imitative  toil 
Resembling  nature  in  an  easy  soil. 
No  land  for  seed  like  this ;  no  fields  afford 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord ; 
No  toiling  teams  from  harvest- labor  come 
So  late  at  night,  so  heavy-laden  home. 

*  *  «  *  * 
Happy  the  man,  who,  studying  Nature's  laws, 
Through  known  effects  can  trace  the  secret  c~~~ 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state, 
Fearless  of  Fortune,  and  resigned  to  Fate ! 
And  happy,  too,  is  he  who  decks  the  bow'rs 

or  Siivans,  and  adores  the  rural  powers— 

Whose  mind,  unmovM,  the  bribes  of  courts  can  see, 

Their  glittering  baits  and  purple  slavery,— 

Hot  hopes  the  people's  praise,  nor  fears  their  firown, 

Nor  when  contending  kindred  tear  the  crown, 

Will  sc  t  up  one,  or  pull  another  down. 

Without  concern  he  hears,  but  hears  ttom  flar, 

or  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war ; 

Nor  with  a  superstitious  fear  is  awed. 

For  what  iKfalls  at  home,  or  what  abroad. 

Nor  envies  he  the  rich  their  happy  store, 

Nor  his  own  peace  disturbs  with  pity  for  the  poor. 

He  feeds  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own  aocoid, 

The  willing  ground  and  laden  trees  afford. 

*  «  •  •  • 
The  peasant.  Innocent  of  all  these  Ills, 
With  crooked  plows  the  fertile  fallows  tills, 
And  the  round  year  with  daily  labor  fills ; 
And  hence  the  country  markets  are  supplied: 
Enough  remains  forhoiisehold  charge  beside, 
His  wife  and  tender  children  to  sustain. 

And  gratefully  to  feed  his  dumb,  deserving  train. 

Nor  oeose  his  labors  till  the  yellow  field 

A  full  return  of  bearded  harvest  yield— 

A  crop  so  plenteous,  as  the  land  to  load, 

O'ercome  the  crowded  bams,  and  lodge  or  ricks  abroad. 

But  this  article,  for  one  of  the  kind,  is  already 
too  long,  and  yet,  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  first 
two  QeorgicB  hav®  heen  given.    A  review  of  the 


two  remaining  poems,  upon  domestic  animals  and 
honey  hees,  must  be  postponed  until  another  time 
— ^providing  the  editor  thinks  it  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  subject. 

Enough  has  already  been  quoted  to  show  that 
the  ancients — or  one  of  them  at  least — and  a  poet 
too,  understood  the  farmer's  art  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  almost  equal  to  the  boasted  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  the  present  century;  And  yet  £e 
world  progresses — m  some  things  slowly,  in  oth- 
ers rapidly.  What  the  ancients  most  needed  in 
husbandry  was  suitable  farming  implements;  in 
this  matter  we  are  greatly  their  superiors. 

S.  L.  White. 

80.  Oroton,  January,  1861. 


fbr  thi  New  Bnglamd  Fanner. 
OATTIiB  MABEBT  KBFOBT8. 

Me.  Editob  : — You  "invite  criticism  on  your 
cattle  reports"  for  last  week,  at  the  Cambridge 
and  Brighton  markets.  By  inviting  criticism,  I 
understand  you  to  ask  the  farmers  to  eznress 
their  opinions  for  or  against  a  more  eztendea  and 
accurate  report  of  the  weekly  markets  than  has 
heretofore  been  given  in  the  Boston  agricultural 
papers. 

1  ou  will  remember  publishing  an  article  more 
than  a  year  since,  that  I  wrote  for  the  Farmer^ 
complaining  of  the  meagre  and  comparatively 
worthless  reports  contain^  in  any  New  England 
agricultural  paper,  when  contrasted  with  the  ac- 
curate and  luminous  reports  of  the  New  York  cat- 
tle markets,  prepared  by  the  prince  of  reporters, 
Solon  Robinson,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  That 
article  was  published  in  the  Tribune  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  sentiments  it  contained.  I  then 
referred  to  the  too  limited  reports  hitherto  made 
of  our  markets,  giving  no  accurate  description  of 
the  different  grades  of  cattle,  and  their  value, 
leaving  the  farmer  in  ignorance  of  their  value  in 
the  stiul ;  so  that  the  drover  and  butcher  might 
easily  take  the  advantage  of  him  in  purchasing. 
Your  report  of  the  market,  last  week,  is  a  good 
beginning  in  a  very  important  and  much  needed 
reform. 

Your  reporter  holds  a  ready  and  pretty  skilful 
pen,  and  only  needs  more  practice  to  enable  him 
to  give  us  accurate  reports.  The  Tribune  report 
makes  some  two  or  three  columns  of  fine  type  in 
that  paper,  minutely  describing  5000  head  of  cat- 
tle, from  what  State  they  came,  by  whom  fat- 
tened, and  by  whom  taken  to  market,  the  ex- 
pense of  freight,  to  whom  sold,  with  the  price 
per  pound,  and  the  per  cent,  of  shrinkage  of  dead 
from  live  weight,  &c.,  enabling  any  fatter  a  thous- 
and miles  off  to  estimate  the  exact  value  of  his 
bullocks  in  the  stall,  and  worth  to  every  cattle 
fatter  in  the  country  more  than  five  times  the  year- 
ly price  of  the  Tribune.  Yes,  go  on  as  you  have 
began,  and  give  us  such  weekly  information  of 
the  exact  state  of  the  market,  as  the  great  inter- 
ests of  our  New  England  stock  demands ;  and  de- 
pend upon  it  the  publishers  and  readers  of  the  N. 
E.  Farmer  will  receive  a  mutual  benefit.  Brighton 
market  controls  to  a  great  extent  the  price  of 
stock  all  over  New  England.  The  farmers  of 
Princeton  fatten,  principally  in  the  summer,  from 
400  to  600  or  700  head  of  cattle,  and  though  but  a 
small  part  of  them  go  to  Brighton,  most  of  them 
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being  slaughtered  at  home  or  sent  to  Worcester 
and  the  adjacent  towns,  still,  the  Brighton  market 
controls  the  price,  and  we  look  to  the  weekly  sales 
there,  anxiously,  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  honest 
value  of  our  cattle  at  home.  Yes,  we  bid  you 
good  speed  in  giving  us  more  extended  and  val- 
uable accounts  of  the  markets  hereafter.  I  am 
glad  the  Farmer  takes  the  lead  in  this  reform. 
Princeton,  Jan.  25,  1861.       J.  T.  Everett. 


Remarks. — It  is  our  desire  to  give  the  best 
report  of  the  cattle  market  in  our  power,  and  we 
shall  spare  no  proper  efforts  to  do  so.  Friend 
Everett  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  his 
appreciation  of  them. 


AFBIOAM"  EXPIiOBATION— COTTON. 

Mr.  Petherick,  British  Consul  in  the  Soudan, 
who  is  about  to  proceed  to  Africa  to  explore  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  recently  delivered  an  address 
to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.  Consul  Petherick 
has  been  fifteen  vears  a  resident  of  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Ge- 
ographical Society,  he  is  about  to  commence  an 
expedition  from  ms  residence  at  Khartum  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  and  assisting  Captain  Speke,  who 
is  starting  from  Lake  Nayamsa  to  explore  the  yet 
unknown  district  Iving  between  there  and  £on- 
dokoro,  and  where  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Petherick  believes  that 
the  equatorial  region  of  Africa  is  drained  by  a 
large  tributary  of  the  Congo,  or  some  one  or  oth- 
er of  the  large  streams  that  discharge  themselves 
into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  result  of 
establishing  the  existence  of  such  a  stream,  he 
thus  comments  upon : 

"It  is  to  this  large  and  navigable  river,  in  the 
most  central  point  of  Africa,  that  I  look  forward 
to  establishing  the  first  fruits  of  geographical  dis- 
covery in  connection  with  British  commerce.  If 
a  channel,  such  as  described,  should  be  proved  to 
lead  from  the  seaboard  into  the  very  heart  of 
Central  Africa,  the  whole  produce  of  the  country, 
in  addition  to  ivory,  such  as  oils,  seeds,  hides, 
indigo,  cotton,  gums,  India  rubber,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  our  manufacturers.  In 
addition  to  India  rubber,  I  have  also  discovered 
cochineal ;  and  with  regard  to  cotton,  they  would 
observe  that  Dr.  Livingstone  stated  that  in 
his  quarter  of  Africa,  he  found  indigenous  cotton 
growing  in  the  country,  without  cultivation  on 
the  part  of  the  people  $  they  found  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Abeoku^,  goin^  up  the  valley  of  the 
Niger,  observed  the  same  thing,  and  Mr.  Pether- 
ick, going  up  the  White  Nile  from  the  northward, 
found  the  people  there  growing  and  manufactur- 
ing cotton ;  and  on  the  gold  coast,  very  large 
communities  of  people  were  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article.  In  the  quarter  which  he 
had  visited,  he  ventured  to  say  that  cotton  was 
not  only  abundant  in  quantity,  but  excellent  in 
quality.  He  found  in  the  country  immediately  in 
tne  interior  of  Sherboro,  that  cotton  was  the  great 
staple  article  of  production ;  the  people  there 
were  in  the  habit  of  producing  and  manufacturing 
it,  and  the  clothes  which  they  manufactured  were 
of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  those  which  we 
found,  from  the  accounts  of  missionaries,  up  the 
Niger,  and  highly  valued  by  the  people." 


For  the  Nmo  Bngland  Farmer, 

ISXPEBIMBNTS  IN  TOF-DBESSING. 

^  Messrs.  Editors  : — ^There  is  no  subject  in  ag- 
riculture deserving  of  more  inijuiry,  and  of  greater 
importance  to  the  farming  interests,  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  kind  of  fertilizers  to  be 
used  for  top-dressing  grass  lands.  As  yet  but  lit- 
tle is  actually  known  by  which  to  arrive  at  any 
practical  results,  for  obtaining  the  largest  crop  of 
grass.  I  have  read  carefully  the  remarks  and  dis- 
cussions had  at  the  several  meetings  in  the  State 
House  on  the  subject,  and  as  yet  am  far  from  the 
information  desired — theories  and  crude  specula- 
tions will  not  enlighten  me  in  the  case,  and  it  is 
only  actual  experiments  and  comparison  of  the 
several  kinds  of  fertilizers  in  general  use,  that  can 
afford  the  valuable  information  so  much  wanted 
by  every  farmer.  When  these  experiments  are 
made  and  clearly  explained,  they  will  open  to  us 
a  knowledge  of  vast  importance.  For  what  crop 
is  there  of  greater  value  than  the  hay  crop  ? — 
With  the  present  implements  now  used  in  hus- 
bandry, none  can  be  more  easily  produced,  for 
the  means  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  cither 
by  owning  or  hiring  the  best  mowers,  tedders, 
and  other  machines  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  desire  of  knowing  something  more  definite 
and  practical  on  this  interesting  subject,  induced 
me  the  last  season  to  institute,  in  a  small  way,  a 
series  of  experiments,  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
derive  some  benefit  myself  and  be  useful  to  oth- 
ers. Accordingly,  in  April  last  I  selected  a  field 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  very  uniform  in  the 
sward,  free  from  shade  and  other  objections — and 
staked  out  five  several  lots  each,  measuring  250 
feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  and  top-dressed  them 
with  the  various  fertilizers,  as  follows : 

No.  1.^2  oorda  of  manure  well  rotted  and  mixed  with  1^  borae 

carte  of  BoH. 
No.  2«— 12)ba8hele  leached  wood  ashes. 
No.  8^~2  cords  green  cow  manure,  the  droppingpi  of  onlj  a 

few  dajB  before. 
No.  4.~80  bushels  onleaehed  or  dry  wood  ashes. 
No.  6.— 255  bs.  Peruylan  Quano,  mixed  with  Ij^  horse-carts  of 

brook-mud. 

The  cost  or  value  of  the  top-dressing,  for  each 
lot,  was  as  near  ten  dollars  as  possible.  The  grass 
was  very  carefully  cut,  and  made  the  first 
crop  in  July,  the  second  in  September,  and  ac- 
curately weighed,  yielding  as  follows : 

First  Crop,  Second  Crop,  Aggregate. 

No.  1,    790  As 880  fts 1170  &s. . . Gompoet. 

No.  2,   680  <« 440  " 1120  "  ...Leached ashes. 

No.  8,    960  « 640  " 1600  "  . .  .Green  cow  manure. 

No.  4,    900  " 660  «» 1450  «*  . . .Dry  ashes. 

No.  6,  1300  " 870  " 1670  »*  ...Peruvian guano. 

4630  lbs.       2380  lbs.         7010  Ihs. 

You  are  aware  the  early  spring  was  very  dry, 
and  quite  a  drought  prevailed  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  This,  no  doubt,  retarded  veg- 
etation, and  checked,  particularly,  the  fertilizing 
qualities  of  the  ashes,  as  they  laid  in  the  sward 
for  a  length  of  time,  as  dry  as  when  first  spread. 
The  copious  rains,  afterwards,  produced  a  won- 
derful change  in  thickening  up  of  the  grass.  The 
guano  dressing,  you  will  observe,  produced  much 
the  largest  quantity  on  the  first  crop,  although 
very  little  more  than  the  green  cow  manure  with 
the  aggregate  of  both  crops. 

The  second  mowing  of  the  guano  lot  disap- 
pointed me,  and  its  short  comings  on  the  second 
crop,  almost  conclusively  proved  that  it  had  lost 
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much  of  its  fertilizing  properties  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  crop  of  grass.  It  would  not 
surprise  me  on  the  return  of  the  next  season,  to 
find  the  green  cow  manure  lot  superior  and 
more  reliable  than  either  of  the  other  fertilizers, 
as  a  general  dressing.  Should  the  return  of  the 
next  year's  mowing  result  as  I  anticipate,  I 
may  possibly  trespass  upon  your  valuable  paper 
at  a  future  day.  Richabd  S.  Rooees. 

Oak  Hill,  South  Danvers,  Jqtu  25,  1861. 

Remarks. — We  hope  Mr.  Rogers  will  con 
tinue  his  valuable  experiments  and  favor  us  with 
the  results.  They  are  just  what  is  needed.  By 
continuing  them  two  or  three  years  on  the  same 
field,  they  will  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of 
comparative  value  between  the  different  fertilizers 
he  has  used.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
R.  on  other  topics. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer. 
JETHBO  TUTjIi  on  8TIBRING  THE  SOUi. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Jethro 
TuU  undertook  to  show  to  the  agricultural  world 
that  manure  was  unnecessary  m  practical  hus- 
bandry, and  that  the  great  desideratum  was  the 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil.  But  while  he  failed 
in  tnis,  he  proved  that  good  tillage  was  very  im- 
portant, though  it  could  not  supply  the  place  of 
manure. 

Mr.  Tull  was  an  Englishman,  and  was  educated 
for  the  law ;  but  his  health  being  poor,  he  trav- 
elled on  the  continent.  After  returning,  he  set- 
tled on  a  small,  but  poor  farm,  and  while  here, 
his  industry  and  mental  activity  made  him  more 
famous  than  he  probably  would  have  been  in  his 
original  profession.  He  experimented  and  wrote 
books  upon  agriculture.  Having  seen  some 
peasants  on  the  continent  frequentlv  scarifying 
the  soil  around  their  grape  vines,  while  using  lit- 
tle or  no  manure,  he  assumed  the  hypothesis  that 
good  tillage  was  the  only  thing  needful.  A  very 
unreasonable  conclusion,  indeed,  but  not  more  so 
than  many  other  professional  men  have  had  the 
weakness  to  adopt  at  their  sudden  initiation  into 
agriculture.  He  not  only  spoke  and  wrote 
against  the  economy  of  the  use  of  manure,  but  he 
ruthlessly  assailed  as  nauseous  all  garden  vege- 
tables raised  in  it.  This  whim,  however,  has  had 
its  counterpart  in  more  modem  times ;  for  I  well 
recollect  that  a  member  of  an  erratic  Physiologi- 
cal Society  in  Boston,  some  dozen  years  since, 
placed  a  basket  of  potatoes,  covered  with  a  wire 
gauze,  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, labelled,  ** Physiological  Potatoes^  raised 
without  manure  r'  So  it  is  that  men  "play  their 
part  in  fortune's  pageant,"  and  in  their  persistent 
pride  of  opinion,  frequently  cultivate  a  moon-lit 
philosophy,  which  suddenly  disappears  in  the 
stronger  rays  of  day. 

Mr.  Tull  used  to  say  that  "Plants  are  earth, 
and  they  can't  have  too  much  of  it"  To  well 
comminuted  soil  everything  else  was  secondary. 
The  truism,  that 

"All  formfl  that  perish  other  fomn  supply,'* 

was  80  disregarded  that  he  did  not  see  that  plants 
and  animal  substances,  in  their  decomposition, 
furnish  the  only  materials  for  new  organizations. 


With  a  certain  degree  of  success,  however,  he 
pursued  his  starving  system  of  tillage  for  a  few 
years,  till  at  last  all  the  available  elements  of  his 
soil  being  exhausted  by  repeated  pulverizations^ 
he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  manure  !  But  so  stub- 
bonly  wedded  was  he  to  his  theory,  and  so  un- 
willing to  admit  the  nutritive  effect  of  manure, 
that  he  then  affirmed  that  the  only  benefit  from 
the  fertilizers  was  the  mechanical  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  the  soil  in  its  development  of 
vegetable  pabulum  !  In  other  words,  that  the 
manure  simply  assisted  in  the  further  divisions 
of  the  earth,  without  adding  anything  of  value. 
Mr.  Tull  died  in  1740. 

Whether  the  pulverizing  system,  if  true,  would 
be  economical,  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
tillap;e  it  demanded.  But  as  it  is  of  only  second- 
ary importance,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  calculate 
it.  Undoubtedly,  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
makes  it  a  more  ready  receptacle  of  the  gases, 
rains  and  dews,  and  mese  afford  positive  nutri- 
ment Besides  this,  the  more  a  soil  is  pulver- 
ized, the  more  readily  it  parts  with  the  important 
elements  it  may  contain — whether  organic  or  in- 
organic— ^the  more  it  will  nourish  plants,  but  the 
sooner,  of  course,  it  will  become  exhausted  of 
what  it  possesses.  And  to  prevent  this  barren- 
ness, manure  is  the  obvious  remedy. 

West  Med/ord,  Jan.,  1861.  D.  w.  L. 


I^ir  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 

wrBTTEBiira-  bbbs. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Jan.  12th,  is  an  article  on 
wintering  bees,  that  indicates  that  the  writer  has 
had  considerable  experience  and  observation.— 
The  bee-keeper  who  winters  his  bees  in  the  open 
air,  would  do  well  to  heed  his  advice.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  in  which  he  is  mistaken,  that 
I  would  correct.  He  says  that  "Quinby  and 
Langstroth  state  that  they  nave  wintered  swarms 
on  four,  five  and  six  pounds  of  honey."  In  this 
he  must  be  mistaken,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  really  would  not  dare  to  advance  any  such  idea. 
In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  sized 
colony  could  be  wintered  on  that  amount.  I 
have  weighed  a  great  many  hives,  and  the  least 
honey  that  a  colonv  has  consumed  in  six  months, 
from  Oct.  to  April  was  fourteen  pounds.  I  have 
had  others,  at  the  same  time,  that  consumed  17, 18 
and  one  even  21  pounds.  They  will  average 
about  18.  If  the  spring  is  unfavorable,  a  good, 
large  colony  will  consume,  from  the  first  of  April 
till  they  get  a  full  supply  from  clover,  as  much 
more,  provided  it  is  on  hand — probably  used  in 
rearing  brood ;  with  but  little  honey,  less  brood 
is  reared. 

I  am  satisfied  that  bees  consume  less  honey 
when  wintered  in  the  house,  than  in  the  open  air. 
But  in  no  case  would  I  recommend  risking  a  stock 
with  much  less  than  25  lbs.  of  stores,  unless  thev 
could  receive  attention  in  the  spring,  and  be  fed  if 
necessary.  M.  QuiKBY. 

St.  JohnsfriUe,  N.  Y. 


New  Fruits. — Among  the  new  fruits  we  find 
noticed  in  several  of  our  exchanges  are  Moore's 
Pear,  which  Hovey*s  Magazine  notices  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  varieties — larger  than  the 
DoyeBue  Boussock. 
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A  WIWTBB  AGEIOULTUHAIi  VISIT. 

A  Good  Company^Deep  Snows 
—A  Sign  Oat — Appl«  Crop—' 
Large  Stock  of  Cattle— Floe 
Ayrshire  Cows  anM  Heifers-.- 
Cut  Fo'^der—'Steamlng  Food— 
Millc  Butloeifl— Cliat  at  the 
Dinner-Table,  and  a  new  pow- 
er in  agricultural  pursuita. 

AST  WEEK  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  a 
winter  agricultural  visit 
to  the  farm  of  H.  H.  Pe- 
ters, Esq.,  in  Southhoro'. 
Mr.  P.  had  a  thorough 
training  on  the  farm  in 
his  youth,  aad  a  love  for 
the  calling,  which  no 
blandishments  of  the 
'  counting-house  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  could 
ever  eradicate.  Influenced,  however,  by  a  desire 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and  to  indulge 
we  feelings  of  romance  so  common  to  our  young 
men,  he  went  to  California,  and  amid  the  varied 
turnings  of  fortune's  wheel,  came  out  at  the  "top 
of  the  heap,"  with  his  "pockets  full  of  rocks;" 
and  then,  like  a  sensible  man,  came  back  to  his 
native  New  England,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  His  farm  consists  of  about  three  hun- 
dred acres,  of  moist,  granitic  soil,  made  up  of  hill 
and  vale,  giving  him  such  a  variety  in  texture 
and  position,  as  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  suc- 
cessfully most  of  the  crops  common  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  M. 
Barrett,  who  usually  winters  from  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five head  of  cattle,  and  who  is  well  known 
by  cattle  dealers  as  a  breeder  of  fine  Ayrshire 
stock ;  by  Eluah  Wood,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  who 
is  managing,  with  a  decided  profit^  some  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  who  had  at  one  time 
last  winter  ninety-nine  head  of  cattle  in  the  lean- 
tos.  Our  third  companion  was  Dr.  Joseph  Rey- 
nolds, a  physician  and  chemist,  a  gentleman  im- 
bued with  a  deep  love  for  farming,  and  who  tills 
his  few  acres  skillfully  and  profitably.  The  writer 
finished  out  the  quartette,  and  it  may  not  be  vani- 
ty to  say,  that,  with  this  aggregation  of  a  practi- 
caal  knowledge  of  fanning,  scientific  attainment 
and  long  and  scrutinizing  observation,  it  was  a 
company  abundantly  capable  of  examining  and 
criticising  what  our  host  had  to  present. 

Snow  drifts  impeded  our  progress  somewhat, 
as  we  were  obliged  to  travel  occasionally  on  a 
level  with  the  tops  of  the  stone  walls.  Approach- 
ing within  a  mile  of  the  pleasant  village  of  South- 
boro',  we  saw  a  Hgn  of  the  farm  we  were  looking 
for;  not  a  sign  which  indicated  that  a  tavern  was 
near,  as  in  the  halcyon  days  of  stages  and  six 
miles  an  hour,  but  a  sign  set  in  the  ground,  a 


sign  of  thrift  and  progress,  in  the  shape  of  six 
acres  set  to  dwarf  and  standard  pears.  The  crop 
for  the  last  season  we  did  not  think  to  inquire 
for.  We  observed  two  or  three  fine  young  or- 
chards, and  many  old  trees  that  had  been  worked 
over.  His  crop  of  apples  last  fall  was  but  a  little 
less  than  a  thousand  barrels. 

In  his  stalls  we  found  about  seventy-five  head 
of  cattle  and  three  or  four  horses.  Twenty-five 
head  of  the  cattle  were  mixed  bloods,  and  pre- 
sented nothing  of  special  importance.  In  anoth- 
er portion  of  the  bam  were  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  full  blood  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers  that 
were  worth  a  much  longer  journey  than  we  had 
made  to  see.  Several  of  them  were  very  beauti- 
ful, and  one,  a  seven  year  old  cow,  a  model.  We 
have  seen  nothing  more  beautiful  in  color,  coun- 
tenance or  symmetry, — and  we  were  informed 
that  she  was  excellent  in  her  productive  qualities, 
though  equalled  in  this  respect  by  some  others 
of  the  herd.  In  another  barn  we  saw  some 
twenty  or  thirty  calves — ^yearlings  next  spring — 
all  full  blood,  and  most  of  them  promising  great 
excellence.  They  were  of  good  size,  th&  coun« 
tenances  were  bright,  appetites  keen,  their  skin, 
loose  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  their  hair  silky? 
and  glossy.  They  promise  well  for  the  future^ 
dairies  of  New  England.  Near  them  were  two^ 
Ayrshire  bulls,  one  a  three  and  the  other  a  two^ 
year  old.  The  former  was,  especially,  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  Many  of  these  Ayrshire  cattle- 
were  imported  by  Mr.  Peters,  and  the  otliers 
are  their  progeny. 

All  these  cattle  are  kept  upon  cut  ibdd^r, 
steamed,  a  little  meal  of  some  kind  being  mixed 
with  it  The  fodder  used  includes  bay,  com 
stover,  oat,  barley  and  wheat  straw  and'  chaff. 
This  is  placed  in  a  large,  tight  box,  made  of 
chestnut  plank ;  the  cut  feed  is  thrown  into  it  in 
layers — the  meal  sprinkled  upon  it  and  steam  ad- 
mitted. This  is  done,  if  we  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, twice  each  day,  so  that  the  fdod  remains 
in  the  cooking  process  about  twelve  hours.  It 
comes  out  of  the  boxes  thoroughly  moistened, 
soft,  a  little  pasty,  and  with  the  odor  of  a  batch 
of  newly-drawn  brown  bread ;  this  is  fed  to  the 
cattle  three  times  each  day,  and  in  addition, 
small  supplies  of  roots,  at  an  expense,  Mr.  Pe- 
ters says,  of  j/f/?ccn  cents  per  day.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  two  of  the  party,  at  least,  that,  under  a 
perfected  system  of  steaming,  the  -  cost  may  be 
considerably  less  than  this  sum.  Under  this 
treatment,  the  cattle  were  in  excellent  condition, 
and  the  cowl  were  yielding. a  large. amount  of 
milk.  Something  of  this,  however,  must  be  ow- 
ing to  the  neatness  and  regularity  which  pervad- 
ed every  thing — as  the  more  comfortable  and  con- 
tented cattle  are  made,  the  more  will  they  pro- 
duce upon  a  given  quantity  of  food. 
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Mr.  Feixbs  does  not  concert  hU  milk  into 
butter  and  cheese,  but  sella  it  at  the  door.  In 
this  tointer  visit,  we  were  not  able  to  look  at  the 
fields,  pastures,  blinks  of  discount  in  the  swamps, 
orchards,  or  drainage,  but  have  those  in  antici- 
pation for  a  future  day.  We  saw  enough,  how- 
ever, to  convince  us  that  a  strong  and  systematic 
mind  was  engaged  in  the  operations  of  the  farm, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  a  breed  of  cattle  so 
well  established  in  good  qualities,  and  ao  many 
examples  of  progress  and  thrift  in  feeding,  in 
implements,  machinery  and  general  management, 
must  have  an  important  influence  upon  all  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  see  them. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article,  we  spoke  of  a  new 
power  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  dinner-table,  where  a  long,  interesting 
and  profitable  discussion  took  place  upon  matters 
entirely  pertaining  to  the  farm,  and  in  which  our 
hostess  engaged  with  an  intelligent  seal  that 
proved  how  closely  she  sympathized  with  her  hus- 
band in  his  business.  This  is  the  new  power  to 
which  we  adverted,  and  one  which  is  to  work  as 
many  changes  as  all  other  powers  beside,  except- 
ing only  that  of  man  himself.  When  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  farmers  feel  that  their  call- 
ing is  no  less  honorable  than  that  of  merchants 
or  kings,  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles 
involved  in  it,  and  sympathize  and  sustain  those 
who  honor  it,  then  will  the  farmer  spring  to  that 
position  which  all  nature  points  that  he  should 
occupy ! 

We  commend  similar  visits  to  our  brethren  ; 
they  will  break  up  the  monotony  of  every-day  af- 
fairs, introduce  implements,  machinery  and  new 
modes  of  practice,  and  above  all,  that  spirit,  or 
enthusiasm,  that  the  French  call  e9prit  de  corps, 
which  animates  us  to  better  deeds. 


/br  th«  New  England  Farmer. 
FBBTHiIZBBS. 

AXfi  FOKSIOir  OR  EXTBAXEOUS  FEHTIUZRRII  KECESSAST  TO 

Pbevbitt  N.  £.  Fabhs  from  Dstkbiobation? 

In  your  last  monthly  Farmer  you  briefly  no- 
tice the  dissertation  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  G. 
Clemson  on  Fertilizers.  He  says,  "Farm  as  you 
may  upon  the  majority  of  soils,  without  the  use 
of  extraneous  fertilizers,  your  crops  will  certain- 
ly diminish,  until  total  impoverishment  shall 
leave  no  alternative  than  starvation  or  emigra- 
tion.'' Such  statements,  it  appears  to  me,  are 
not  only  groundless,  but  calculated,  so  far  as  they 
are  believed,  to  injure  the  farming  community. 

My  own  expenence  on  four  different  farms, 
and  my  observation  of  the  experience  of  others, 
has  satisfied  me,  that,  with  strict  economy  in  sav- 
ing manures,  and  good  judgment  in  applying 
them,  there  are  few  farms  the  produce  of  which, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  might  not  be  doubled 
in  ten  years,  without  the  use  of  any  extraneous 
fertilizers.  I  know  that  many  of  our  prominent 
ftimers  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  Mr. 


Clemson,  and  consequently  have  expended  large 
sums  of  money  for  guano,  superphosphate,  &c, 
and  their  wonaerful  effects  upon  vegetation,  at 
often  reported,  have  led  many,  to  their  sorrow,  to 
follow  tneir  example. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  condemn 
concentrated  manures  altogether ;  perhaps,  where 
you  have  a  field,  difficult  of  access  with  heavy 
manures,  if  you  obtain  a  good  article,  it  may  pay. 
But  farmers  in  this  vicinity  begin  to  find  out,  or 
at  least  suspect,  that  many  of  those  fertilizers 
are  as  easily  "extended"  as  Burnham's  rum,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  we  can  do  without  them, 
and  suffer  no  permanent  injury  to  our  farms 
either. 

Providence  has  kindly  provided,  on  almost 
every  farm,  abundant  materials  for  increasing 
their  fertili^ ;  and  I  believe  you  will  sustain  me 
when  I  say,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts an  intelligent  and  enterprising  farmer, 
who  saves  and  judiciously  applies  the  resources 
of  his  own  farm,  whose  acres  are  not  from  year 
to  year  growing  richer  and  more  productive. 

Wesiboro\  Jan.  12,  1861.  B.  M. 

Reicasks. — ^We  entirely  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  correspondent  above.  In  collect- 
ing matter  for  the  Farmer,  we  endeavor  to  make 
it  a  newspaper  in  an  agricultural  direction,  and 
with  this  view  we  sometimes  quote  the  sayings 
of  others,  though  they  may  be  opposed  to  our 
own  opinions.  We  remarked  that  "the  picture 
he  (Mr.  Clemson)  drew  of  the  future  of  our  agri- 
culture was  gloomy." 


FofT  the  New  Bmgiami  Fkmwer. 
7AOTS  ABOtrr   CIiIMATB. 

Mr.  Editob  : — I  have  been  for  some  time  an 
attentive  reader  of  vour  valuable  paper,  and  take 
a  great  interest  in  its  agricultural  and  scientific 
discussions.  In  reading  the  Farmer  of  Dec.  15th, 
1860,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  article  head- 
ed, "Some  Remarkable  Facts  in  Relation  to  Cli- 
mate," in  which  it  is  stated  that,  "In  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  of  the  globe  all  the  eastern  coasts 
of  continents  and  isolated  masses  of  land  are 
colder  than  the  western  coasts  of  the  same  lat- 
itude." Thousands  of  observations  have  con- 
firmed this  phenomenon,  although  its  explanation 
is  not  Quite  yet  found  out." 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
correct  explanation  of  the  facts  there  ffiven.  WTiy 
are  western  coasts  of  continents  and  islands  warm- 
er than  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  same  latitude  P 
In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we 
must  find  the  source  of  this  extra  heat  It  can- 
not come  directly  from  the  sun,  or  any  other  body 
external  to  the  earth.  For  in  that  case,  places  of 
the  same  latitude  would  receive  like  portions  of 
heat  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  tnis  source 
of  heat  within  the  limits  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  vapor  of  water  contains 
a  large  amount  of  latent  heat  which  is  given  out 
when  the  vapor  is  condensed  into  mists  and  clouds. 

Now  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, especially  in  the  winter,  are  from  the  west 
or  north-west  These  winds,  in  passing  over  the 
ocean,  and  other  bodies  of  water,  absorb  large 
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quantities  of  heat  and  moisture.  And  in  rising 
up  over  the  western  coasts  of  continents  and 
islands,  the  watery  vapor  which  they  contain  is 
condensed  into  mists  and  clouds,  and  a  part  of 
its  latent  heat  becomes  sensible,  making  the  cli- 
mate warm  and  humid.  But  when  these  winds 
have  passed  the  highest  point  of  the  continent  or 
island,  they  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  heat 
and  moisture,  and  in  descending  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent  or  island  they  expand  and  ab- 
sorb both  heat  and  moisture,  which  tends  to  make 
the  climate  cold  and  dry.  In  this  way,  the  west 
winds  warm  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  and 
cool  the  eastern  side.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  difference  of  climate 
between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  conti- 
nents and  islands  is  decreased,  the  eastern  coasts 
being  warmer  than  the  western. 

But  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere are  from  the  east  and  south-east,  conse- 
quently they  warm  the  eastern  coasts,  and  cool 
the  western  coasts.  While  the  coasts  are  warmed 
in  the  winter  by  the  condensation  of  watery  va- 

Sors  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  re- 
ection  of  heat  from  the  clouds,  and  cooled  in 
summer  by  the  large  quantitv  of  rain  which  falls, 
carrying  off  a  great  part  of  the  heat  through  the 
rivers  to  the  ocean,  ^to  be  absorbed  and  brought 
back  again  in  the  wmter  by  the  winds,)  and  by 
thick  masses  of  cloud  which  overspread  the  sky 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  preventing 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  over  heating  tne  ground, 
the  interior,  especially  places  protected  from  the 
prevailing  winds  by  ranges  of  mountains,  or  oth- 
er high  tracts  of  land,  (unless  separated  from 
these  by  large  lakes  or  inland  seas,)  has  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  is  scorched  in  the  summer  by 
the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  sun,  and  frozen  by 
excessive  radiation  in  the  winter. 

Abneb  L.  Butterfield. 
West  Dummenton,  R,  1861. 


THB   IiABOB   OX. 


John  Sanderson  of  Bernardston,  Mass.,  is  the 
owner,  grower  and  feeder  of  one  of  the  largest, 
fattest  and  most  perfect  animals  of  the  cattle  kind 
ever  seen  in  Massachusetts.  Taller  and  more 
bony  oxen  may  have  been,  but  none  better  made 
and  developed  of  corresponding  weight  He  girts 
lOi  feet,  is  five  feet  8  inches  high,  is  9i  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  head  between  the  horns,  to  the 
roots  of  the  tail,  is  3  feet  5  inches  across  the  hips, 
is  3^  feet  thick  from  point  to  point  of  shoulder, 
is  4  feet  in  his  greatest  thickness  forward  of  the 
hips,  is  7}  feet  &om  rump  to  point  of  shoulder, 
and  is  10  inches  around  the  fore  lejf^  above  the 
ankle.  Standing  in  a  natural  position,  3i  feet 
was  measured  from  outside  to  outside  of  track  of 
fore  feet.  He  has  not  lately  been  brought  to  the 
scales,  owins;  to  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
about,  but  his  weight  is  adjudged  about  3,d00 
pounds.  The  history  of  this  grade  Durham  giant 
18  briefly  this : — He  fared  well  when  a  calf,  and 
we  rather  think  sucked  a  free  milker ;  was  work- 
ed till  he  was  3i  years  old,  had  common  pasture 
one  year  after,  and  has  been  fed  in  a  barn  ever 
since.  He  was  seven  years  old  last  March.  His 
daily  grain  feed  at  present  is  12  quarts,  half  oats 
and  half  corn  ground  together. — Springfidd  Re- 
publican. 


IiBQISIaATIVX]  AQBICtTIiTUBAIi  BOCHIBTT. 
[RspoBsxD  FOA  vm  N.  E.  Farmxa  bt  Thomas  Bradut.] 

The  fifth  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Representatives'  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
when  the  audience  completely  filled  the  place, 
rendering  it  necessary  to  open  the  galleries  to 
accommodate  the  crowd,  a  large  proportion 
being  ladies.  A  number  of  specimens  of  fiax 
cotton,  or  fibrilia,  as  it  is  called,  together  with 
goods  manufactured  from  it,  and  the  model  of  a 
machine  for  breaking  the  straw  from  the  field, 
were  on  exhibition,  and  were  examined  with  much 
interest  by  those  present,  among  whom  were  a 
number  of  extensive  manufacturers  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods. 

Mr.  F&EEKAN  Walker,  of  North  Brookfield, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  Mr. 
S.  M.  Allen,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  evening. 
Having  announced  the  subject  for  discussion, 
^^Flax — to  be  cultivated  in  the  North  as  a  stibsti- 
tutefor  cottony^  Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  meeting 
as  follows : 

By  our  own  individual  experience,  as  well  as 
from  universal  history,  we  learn  that  agriculture 
has  ever  been  the  great  foundation  stone  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  She  is  the  parent  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  grandparent  of  commerce.  When 
this  great  family  acts  in  harmony  with  the  natu- 
ral  law,  the  ship  of  state  glides  smoothly  on,  laden 
with  fruitful  blessings,  and  bestowing  them  lib- 
erally to  needy  humanity, — ^but  when  either  mem- 
ber becomes  reckless,  and  wanders  from  the  pre- 
scribed path,  and  sets  up  its  own  supremacy,  the 
equilibrium  becomes  destroyed,  and  death  and 
decay  are  inevitable.  Nations  have  risen  to  thrive 
under  the  proper  use  of  the  many  blessings  which 
these  three  institutions  vouchsafe  to  humanity, 
but  have  fallen  under  the  misuse  of  them  never 
to  rise  again.  The  farms  of  the  United  States 
are  the  great  reservoirs  from  which  we  derive  our 
bread  and  meat,  and  the  farm-houses  are  the  nur- 
series for  recuperating  the  physical  and  mental 
energies  of  metropoKtan  life. 

Tlie  agricultural  resources  of  any  country  must, 
of  necessity,  be  versatile,  as  neither  the  soil  or 
climate  can  be  the  same.  The  geological  forma- 
tions were  originally  different,  and  the  infiuences 
of  cultivation  remove  them  still  further  apart ; 
while  the  climate  in  different  latitudes  will  pro- 
duce a  different  plant  in  the  same  soil,  and  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  electrical  and 
magnetic  influences  pervading  it  will  produce  a 
different  plant  in  the  same  latitude.  These  in- 
fluences are  changing  every  hour,  through  the 
whole  country,  under  the  use  of  the  plow,  the 
hoe  and  the  axe,  which  level  the  forests  and  open 
the  soil  to  use  and  profit 

The  treatment  of  lands,  the  seed  sown,  and  the 
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crops  prodaced,  must  of  necessity  be  as  different 
as  the  soil  and  climate.  A  crop  suitable  for  the 
Berkshire  Hills  would  not  be  the  most  profitable 
for  the  lands  of  Esses  county ;  neither  would  soil 
at  the  same  altitude  on  Mount  Katahdin,  in  Maine, 
produce  the  same  crop  as  would  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vermont  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
raising  of  stock  upon  the  farm,  and  the  food  they 
eat«  The  dray  horse  in  Boston  could  not  perform 
the  same  amount  of  labor  as  the  one  used  on  the 
sides  of  the  Monadnock,  if  he  had  ouly  the  same 
food  to  eat,  neither  will  two  cows  give  the  same 
amount  of  milk,  or  fatten  alike,  fed  upon  the  same 
food  in  the  different  localities  of  Barnstable  and 
Berkshire. 

An  the  elements  of  nature  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  thus  -produce  different  results  in  differ- 
ent localities,  and  at  different  periods. 

Vegetation  changes,  also,  and  often  the  tropi- 
cal plant  maybe  acclimated  to  northern  or  north- 
ern temperate  zones.  Many  plants,  like  that  of 
cotton,  have  been  confined  to  certain  latitudes  for 
a  perfect  growth,  for  centuries,  with  but  little 
change,  but  Flax,  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
this  e/vening,  is  of  extended  growth,  and  from  its 
fibre  the  same  result,  or  a  better,  is  produced,  so 
that  nature  seems  harmonious  in  her  laws,  after 
all,  and  is  not  always  partial  in  the  distribution 
of  her  bounties. 

Flax  is  of  almost  universal  growth  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  from  the  earliest  authentic  his- 
tory we  find  its  fibre  in  use  for  clothing  and  its 
seed  for  oiL  Egypt,  Rome  and  Britain  used  it 
for  linen,  which  for  thousands  of  years  was  the 
principal  covering  of  the  people,  and  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  followed  the  mother  land  in  her 
preference  for  its  wear,  and  cultivated  the  plant 
among  their  first,  most  useful  products.  Up  to 
about  1750,  it  was  used  principally  clear,  but  from 
that  time  cotton  filling  was  introduced,  and  a 
mixed  goods  produced  which  became  the  staple 
of  commerce  of  the  times.  When  the  improve- 
ments in  the  cotton  machinery  were  brought  out 
by  Pave,  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves,  in  1767, 
cotton  come  more  into  general  use,  and  flax  and 
linen,  for  ordinary  uses,  began  to  fall  in  the  rear, 
and  for  the  last  century  it  has  been  a  secondary 
product  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  great 
demand  for  Cotton,  and  its  almost  exclusive 
growth  in  limited  sections  of  the  world,  has,  at 
various  periods  of  time,  enlisted  great  efforts  for 
flax,  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  cotton,  but  most 
of  them  failed  from  the  fact  that  the  operators 
mistook  the  anatomical  character  of  the  fibre  and 
the  cementing  compound  which  held  them  togeth- 
er on  the  stalk  of  the  plant 

The  old  method  of  workinj?  flax  was  in  long 
line,  using  the  filaments  and  fibres  in  a  united 
thread,  without  reducinq:  them  down  to  the  ulti- 


mate fibril,  either  in  length  or  size,  and  using  in 
their  manufacture  m^hinery  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  differing  materially  from 
that  used  for  manufacturing  either  cotton  or  wooL 
The  mode  of  preparing  the  fibre  was  also  peculiar, 
the  same  being  subjected  while  in  the  straw  to  a 
fermenting  or  rotting  process,  which  tended  to 
set  the  gluten  and  albumen,  and,when  followed  by 
boiling  in  alkalies,  rendered  the  fibres  harsh  and 
brittle,  and  hard  to  spin,  making  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  linen  more  expensive  than 
that  used  for  cotton  or  wool.  This  form  of 
manufacture  for  linen  is  now  practiced  in  Europe. 
The  process  of  making  fibrilia,  as  well  as  yarns 
and  cloth,  from  the  same,  is  entirely  different  from 
any  thing  ever  before  used,  and  a  corresponding 
result  is  produced.  The  albumen,  gluten,  and  other 
substances  which  pervade  the  filaments  and  fibres 
on  the  original  stalk,  and  which  cement  them  to- 
gether, are  dissolved  and  removed  by  simple 
solving  processes,  and  the  fibrils  are  separated  to 
their  original  length,  of  from  one  to  two  inches, 
by  a  review  of  the  solving  process  with  a  simple 
mechanical  one  which  fits  the  fibrils  for  spinning 
on  either  cotton  or  woolen  machinery,  and  which 
makes  it  resemble  those  fibres  both  in  color  and 
whiteness  and  length  of  staple.  The  old  processes 
of  working  flax  would  entirely  fail  in  working 
fibrilia,  which  can  be  prepared  from  either  flax 
or  hemp,  and  in  fact,  many  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances. 

We  are  thus  able  to  lay  before  you  specimens 
of  fibrilia  made  from  flax,  which  resemble  cot- 
ton and  wool,  and  which  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  with  either  of  these  fibres.  Fibrilia 
spins  like  cotton,  either  alone  or  mixed,  makes  a 
stronger  and  better  yam  or  cloth,  and  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  cotton  and  can  either  be 
raised  or  manufactured  in  New  England  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  at  a  profit  both  to  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer. 

Flax  can  be  readily  raised  either  in  the  West 
or  East  for  the  value  of  the  seed  alone,  the  fibre 
being  profit  At  the  present  time,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  flax  annually  raised 
in  the  West  simply  for  the  seed,  and  the  fibre  is 
thrown  away.  The  soil  of  New  England  is  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax,  and  besides  the 
crop  of  seed  and  fibre  which  may  be  saved,  there 
is  a  valuable  food  from  the  breaking  of  the  un- 
rotted  straw  which  is  rich  in  nutritious  substances, 
and  which  affords  more  than  one-half  of  every 
ton  of  straw  as  valuable  food  for  cattle. 

If  the  eastern  and  north-western  States  were  to 
set  aside  one-quarter  of  their  tillable  lands  for 
flax  for  flbrilia,  the  product  would  be  over  16,- 
000,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  each,  which  would  be 
worth  more  then  a  billion  of  dollars.  If  Massa- 
chusetts should  raise  and  manufacture  her  own 
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cotton  or  fibrilia  for  twenty-five  years,  it  would 
double  her  whole  State  valuation  of  1880. 

Dr.  WiMSLOW,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  had  his 
attention  called  by  the  chair  to  two  points — ^the 
practicability  of  raising  flax  to  a  profit,  and  its 
effect  on  the  great  staple  of  the  Southern  States. 
Speaking  of  the  manufactures  of  flax,  he  said  the 
great  object  was  to  work  it  on  eotton  and  wool- 
len machinery ;  the  difiiculty  has  been  its  long 
staple,  the  thread  being  bound  in  the  stem  of 
the  plant  as  a  bunch  of  rods ;  but  now  an  excel- 
lent machine  is  invented  to  break  the  stem,  after 
which  the  fibrilia  can  be  mixed  with  cotton  or 
wool,  and  spun  and  woven  with  either.  He  then 
spoke  of  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of 
Boston,  that  the  short  staple  flax  could  be 
bleached  and  colored  just  as  easily  as  either 
cotton  or  wool.  He  closed  his  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  Massachusetts  mind  and  Massachusetts 
invention  had  been  in  a  gi^at  measure  the  cause 
of  the  present  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  South 
towards  the  North. 

F.  W.  Tappan,  of  New  York,  being  called  on, 
said  the  flax  cotton  could  be  produced,  as  it  was 
exhibited  to  the  meeting,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
price  of  cotton.  He  said  the  flax  in  the  West 
was  mowed  with  mowing  machines,  and  thus  was 
harvested  cheaper  than  any  other  grain  crop. 
The  idea  that  you  can  get  a  crop  of  flax  only 
once  in  seven  years  is  now  obsolete,  and  flax  is 
considered  a  good  preparatory  crop  for  wheat. 
Flax  is  bought  in  the  West  to  be  delivered  in 
Boston  for  4i  cts.  per  lb.,  and  this  flax  has  been 
cottonized  here  and  seat  back  and  sold  where 
it  was  grown  for  15  cts.  In  Western  New  York 
and  Ohio,  in  the  farming  districts,  the  flax  is 
raised  for  the  seed  alone,  there  being  no  market 
for  the  straw,  and  this  is  often  used  to  fill  up 
holes  <n  the  roads  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Allbx,  the  Chairman,  said  that  good  land 
will  produce  two  tons  of  straw  to  the  acre;  from 
this  five  bushels  of  seed  can  be  got  worth  ^1,50 
per  bushel^  and  if  the  straw  is  broken  on  the 
ground,  300  or  400  lbs.  of  fibrilia  ready  for  the 
spindle  can  be  obtained,  leaving  25,000  lbs.  of 
stalks,  which  will  be  more  nourishing  for  cattle 
than  the  same  amount  of  hay.  He  said  that 
from  a  quarter  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
North,  flax  enough  could  be  raised  to  more  than 
four  times  equal  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South. 

£.  Haskett  Derby,  of  Boston,  next  spoke, 
and  said  he  had  travelled  much  in  the  South,  and 
that  the  cotton  there  cost  from  five  to  six  cents 
to  raise,  without  the  profit  of  the  planter.  He  al- 
luded to  the  idea  prevailing  there  that  cotton  is  a 
regal  product,  and  by  it  they  controlled  the  oom- 
meroe  of  the  world.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this, 
he  spoke  of  the  products  of  India,  Vhere  more 
eottoA  was  raised  than  in  the  whole  South,  as  al- 


so that  that  country  raised  over  700,000  bushels 
of  flax  seed,  besides  indigo  and  almost  every- 
thing else.  He  said  that,  from  actual  observa- 
tion, he  knew  diat  the  product  of  South  Caroli- 
na, on  old  lands,  was  only  100  lbs.  of  cotton  to  an 
acre,  while  with  the  plentiful  use  of  guano  and 
other  fertilisers,  on  the  best  lands,  they  could  not 
raise  over  300  or  400  lbs.,  and  the  entire  State 
did  not  average  more  than  from  100  to  200  lbs., 
to  the  acre.  The  wild  flax,  said  he,  is  indige- 
nous to  Oregon  and  California,  as  also  in  other 
portions  of  our  country,  and  reckoning  the  yield 
of  wheat  at  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  the  extra 
cost  of  harvesting,  that  a  person  raismg  flax 
would  be  a  clear  gainer  of  the  value  of  the  lin- 
ten.  He  concluded  by  speaking  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  slavery  to  move  southward,  two-thirds 
of  the  slaves  now  being  south  of  the  Carolina 
line,  and  that  the  extensive  cultivation  of  flax 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton  would  be  the  true  meth- 
od of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  negro. 

BlCHABS  S.  Fat,  of  Boston,  said  flax  culture 
was  no  new  thing  in  Massachusetts,  and  if  he 
thought  it  could  be  grown  to  advantage  no  one 
would  give  it  more  attention  than  he  would,  but 
he  thought  it  could  not.  He  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  and  came  to  the  meeting  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  growing  flax,  and 
the  best  manner  of  doing  so,  and  not  to  discuss 
the  question  of  slavery.  He  had  found,  in  his 
experience,  that  both  cotton  and  wool  had  a  ser- 
rated edge,  and  when  wound  together,  would  hold 
firmly,  whereas  flax  was  round,  or  tubular,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  unite  with  either  cotton  or 
wool.  His  opinion  was,  that  a  ton  of  flax  could 
not  be  produced  at  a  profit  in  Massachusetts,  and 
he  desired  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
grow  an  acre  of  ground  in  flax,  and  how  much 
flax  you  could  geL  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  a 
man  had  a  farm  of  50  acres,  and  grew  5  acres  in 
flax  each  year,  for  10  years,  he  would  be  ruined  at 
the  end  of  that  time.  He  spoke  of  the  great  la- 
bor required  to  cultivate  flax,  and  warned  farmers 
not  to  be  induced  to  turn  their  land  to  flax  with 
the  expectation  of  making  large  proflts. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  could  not  give  the 
cost  of  cultivating  flax  in  any  particular  locality, 
as  the  land  and  climate  made  all  the  difference, 
but  he  did  know  that  their  agents  in  the  West 
could  engage  all  they  wanted  for  4i  cents  per 
pound  delivered  here.  Speaking  of  cotton,  he 
said  that  in  bleaching  it  becomes  serrated,  while 
wool  was  tubular,  and  had  rings  as  it  were  around 
the  tube ;  flax  is  tubular,  and  in  long  line  spin- 
ning is  smooth,  while  if  broken  in  the  Randall 
machine  by  the  solving  process,  the  tubes  become 
flat  at  the  ends,  and  thus  will  unite  easily  with 
either  cotton  or  wool  on  the  common  cotton  or 
woollen  machinery. 
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Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Cambridge,  being  called 
on,  exhibited  samples  of  flax,  explaining  the  va- 
rious processes,  from  the  straw  to  the  printed 
cloth.  He  said  the  flax  retained  the  color  of  Uie 
dye  much  better  than  cotton,  and  as  well  as  wool. 

Being  asked  how  much  fibrilia  the  manufactory 
in  Roxbury  had  made,  he  said  that  they  had  made 
400  lbs.  of  fine  per  day,  but  as  tiiey  were  enlarg- 
ing their  works,  they  were  not  making  any  now. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  inventor 
of  the  machine  for  brei^ing  the  stalk,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  experiments  in  spin- 
ning flax  on  cotton  machinery,  from  1850  to  the 
present  time. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mr.  Tappan  said  that  from  10,000  to 
11,000  lbs.  of  fibrilia  had  been  made  in  Roxbury. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  would  hQ-—"  Sheep 
husbandry — Its  advantages  compared  with  other 
branches  of  agrieuUttre  in  MassaehusettSt^  and 
that  Sanford  Howard,  editor  of  the  CuUivaiory 
would  presidK    The  meeting  adjourned. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
NBW  BNOIiANB  "WHSAT. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  early  days  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  for  a  long  series  of  years,  wheat  was 
extensively  cultivated,  and  the  crops  were  very 
abundant  All  the  inhabitants,  with  few  excep- 
tions, raised  their  own  wheat.  The  few  who  were 
unable  to  raise  their  own  wheat,  purchased  of 
their  neighbors,  by  exchanging  their  labor  for 
wheat ;  so  that  all  were  well  and  cheaply  supplied 
from  the  soil  of  New  England. 

But  our  fathers,  though  wise  beyond  the  com- 
mon herd  of  mankind,  did  not  know  everything, 
any  more  than  we  do.  Thev  never  imagined 
that  a  time  would  come  in  which  they  or  their 
descendants  would  not  be  able  to  raise  wheat 
enough  to  supplvall  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land. They  oelieved  and  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  '*To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and 
much  more  abundant."  Thev  continued,  year  af- 
ter year,  for  a  great  length  or  time,  to  raise  wheat 
from  the  same  pieces  of  land,  with  a  continually 
decreasing  crop  every  succeeding  year,  till  the 
land  would  produce  no  longer.  So  they  conclud- 
ed, finally,  that  the  soil  was  exhausted,  or  run 
out,  and  they  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
entirely. 

From  that  day  to  this,  that  is,  for  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  but  little  wheat  has  been  raised  in 
New  England,  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  can- 
not be  successfully  and  profitably  cultivated  here. 
Though  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  here 
has  l^en,  and  still  is,  enormous,  yet  we  continue 
to  look  to  the  great  States  of  the  West  for  the 
supply  of  our  wheat  and  flour,  and  for  most  of 
our  other  kinds  of  grain.  "These  things  ought 
not  so  to  be."  We  nave  a  soil  naturally  hard  to 
subdue  and  cultivate,  but  when  properly  subdued 
and  cultivated,  it  is  sufficiently  exuberant  and 
productive  to  supply  all  our  inhabitants  with 
wheat,  and  with  all  other  kinds  of  graiou    It  is, 


therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  we  can- 
not raise  our  own  supply  of  wheat.  We  can  do 
it,  if  we  only  know  how,  and  exercise  the  perse- 
verance and  skill. 

A  few  years  since,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
offered  a  bounty  upon  the  best  crops  of  wheat, 
which,  if  it  had  no  other  effect,  went  to  prove 
that  it  could  be  successfully  and  profitably  culti- 
vated here ;  nav,  more,  that  it  was  more  profita- 
ble than  any  other  kind  of  small  grain.  Perhaps 
no  private  individual  has  said  and  done  more  to 
encourage  its  cultivation  than  your  old  friend 
and  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Poor,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  who  has  ever  manifested  a  very  lively 
interest  in  this  business,  and  who,  some  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  requested  your  correspondents 
to  report  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat. 

We  do  not  raise  any  winter  wheat  in  this  town, 
for  this  plain  reason,  because  we  do  not  try.  We 
raise  considerable  spring  wheat,  and  when  we 
take  pains  to  cultivate  it  properly,  we  have  very 
good  crops.  We  might,  perhaps,  by  taking  the 
like  pains,  succeed  equally  well  with  winter  wheat. 
But  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeding  down 
our  lands  to  grass  in  the  spring,  we  do  it  upon 
spring  wheat,  because  we  consider  wheat  as  the 
most  profitable  of  all  the  small  grains,  and  as  the 
best  to  seed  upon. 

Tne  following  is  a  true  but  imperfect  aceoYint 
of  the  crop  of  wheat  I  raised  the  last  year.  The 
land  on  wnich  it  grew  is  a  deep,  rich,  vegetable 
loam,  very  tenacious,  and  slightly  inclining  to  the 
south-east.  The  seed  used  was  the  Michigan 
wheat,  a  very  lai^^e,  round,  plump  berry.  And 
the  product  was  a  little  more  than  thirty-two 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  land  was  cultivated  in 
the  following  manner :  When  it  was  first  broke 
up,  it  was  plowed  very  deep,  and  the  sod  com- 
pletely turned  over.  It  was  then  harrowed  length- 
wise on  the  furrows,  furrowed  out  and  planted  to 
potatoes.  No  manure  was  applied  except  ashes 
and  plaster.  The  product  was  very  great.  The 
second  year  I  plowed  in  at  the  rate  of  forty  loads 
of  stable  manure  to  the  acre,  and  planted  with 
corn  on  the  7th  day  of  May.  The  corn  was  the 
most  perfect  I  ever  saw,  and  with  it  I  furnished 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  with  seed  com 
the  following  year.  The  third  year,  on  the  1st  day 
of  May,  I  pfowed  and  harrowed  my  land,  sowed 
my  wheat  and  harrowed  it  in,  then  sowed  my 

f'asB  seed  and  bushed  it  in.  The  only  application 
made  to  the  land  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
air-slacked  lime.  The  result  I  have  given  above. 
The  seed  wheat  was  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
foul  seed  by  washing.  It  was  then  soaked  in  salt 
brine  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  sowed  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 

John  Ooldsbuby* 
Warwick,  January^  1861. 


American  Pomoloqical  Societt. — We  have 
before  us,  through  the  polite  attentions  of  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wili>br,  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Eighth  Session  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  lUh,  12th  and 
13th,  1860.  •  The  first  paper  is  the  address  of  the 
President^  CoL  Wilder,  liberal  extracts  (rooi 
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which  we  gave  Boon  after  the  meeting.  The  dis- 
cussions  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  Trea- 
surer's report,  were  upon  apples,  currants,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  pears,  and  pears  on  quince  stocks.  These 
were  followed  by  discussions  on  the  etUture  and 
diseases  of  the  grape,  and  culture  of  the  pear. 
Reports  were  read  from  Committees  and  from  the 
States. 

The  pamphlet  is  from  the  press  of  Benton  & 
Andrews,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a  credit  to  their 
skill  in  the  art. 


ifbr  tk9  Hew  BngUmd  Fanner . 

OBTTdaPQ  IN  GBAS8  SBSD— SOMBTHIA^ 
TO  MANUBB  WITH. 

Mb.  Editoii: — Inhere  are  one  or  two  things 
that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  that  is, 
to  say  a  word  in  addition  to  your  remarks  in  the 
Farmer  of  Jan.  19. 

In  "getting  in  grass  seed,"  I  have  practiced  for 
several  years  to  #6t  the  grain  that  I  ^as  goit%  to 
sow,  and  mix  the  g;rass  seed  thoroughly  With  it,  by 
putting  the  grain  and  grass  sc^cd  in  q  tub  conve- 
nient for  the  purpose  and  stirring  well.  The  j^ass 
seed  will  adhere  to  the  grain,  mvl  Will  go  l^ere 
that  does,  and  a  little  practice  ^iO  enable  the 
operator  to  sow  the  gram  as  conveniently  as  if 
unwet.  lliis  m^hod  will  save  the  expense  of  a 
machine,  and  any  one  that  does  not  have  one, 
once  trying  the  method  I  have  descHbed,  will 
not  spend  the  time  to  go  over  his  ground  a  second 
time,  to  sow  his  grass  seed,  when  he  can  get  it 
so  much  evener  applied  in  this  manner. 

I  have  also  found  a  slab  from  a  saw  log  better 
than  brush,  to  give  the  last  finish  to  seeded  land, 
and  better  than  the  roller  on  heavy  land,  as  it 

Sulverizes  the  lumps,  giving  the  surface  a  smooth, 
ne  tilth,  without  packing  it. 

My  method  is  to  take  a  large  slab,  a  foot  wide 
or  more,  about  9  feet  in  length,  with  a  2  inch 
au^er  hole  at  about  2  feet  from  each  end,  into 
which  I  fasten  two  small  chains,  and  bring  them 
together  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  these  are  at- 
tached to  the  whiffletree,  and  drawn  by  a  horse, 
with  the  convex  side  down.  A  weight  of  any  de- 
sired heft  can  be  attached  to  the  top,  or  the  op- 
erator or  teamster  can  ride  on  the  slab,  where 
the  surface  is  not  too  unequal  or  stony.  I  will 
suppose  that  the  land  has  been  fitted  for  the  mow- 
er, and  then  this  is  just  the  thing  to  ''put  on  the 
finish.'' 

As  regards  "something  to  manure  with  in  the 
hill,"  you  recommend  to  keep  the  droppings  of 
the  roosts  of  fowls  dry,  and  use  half  a  pint  in  a 
hilL  Perhaps  the  muck  and  plaster  would  rem- 
edy the  evil  I  have  in  mind.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, and  others  of  my  acquaintance,  that  the 
manure  of  fowls  should  be  wet  with  soap  suds, 
or  something  else,  before  using ;  as  its  ary  na- 
ture attracts  all  the  moisture  from  the  seed,  pre- 
venting its  germination.  E.  S.  Allen. 

JacksonvUle,  VL,  Jan.,  1861. 

Remarks.—- Capital.  This  idea  of  the  use  of 
the  slab  is  entirely  new  to  us.  If  we  live  long 
enough,  we  shall  certainly  put  it  in  operation. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
POUIiTBT  BAISINO. 

I  see  in  your  valuable  book,  you  often  publish 
an  account  of  poultry  and  their  doings.  Below 
is  a  correct  account.  Dr.  and  Cr.,  for  the  year 
1860.  If  you  think  it  will  be  any  benefit  to 
farmers,  or  to  poultry-raisers,  you  can  make  what 
use  of  it  you  think  best. 

I  have  4  old  ducks  which  have  averaged  3  eggs 
per  day  since  the  middle  of  December.  Is  that 
not  uncommon,  after  laying  through  the  summer  ? 

Stock  op  Poultbt  ntik  JAir.  1,  1860,  to  Jan.  1,  1861. 

J«o.l,  %  fowls  and  6  docks,  at  60o  each $15,60 

»*      8  chickens  1  month  old 80 

"      corn  and  oats,  $3,10,  chicken  died,  ISc 8,S2 

F^b  and  March,  corn  and  oats 6,00 

April,  corn  and  barley^^SJfii  4  hens  died,  $S 6,76 

May,  com  and  barle 7,113,70, 1  hen  died,  60c 4,20 

June,  com  and  oats,  82.70,  meal  and  shorts,  $3,66 0.26 

July,  corn  antl  oats,  $9,10,  scraps,  $3 8,10 

Angust,  com  knd  oats. 466 

Sept.,  corn  and  bats,  $5, 2  chickens  died,  76o 6,76 

Oct.,  com  and  oatis .' 3,00 

Nov.,  corn  and  oats 6,16 

(*    bought  6  geese,  at  76o  each 4,60 

Dec.,  com  and  oats 8,66 

«    8  Geese  stolen  befoft  Christmas 3«60 

$79,72 
fntnestvaviitiieofstocik 1,00 

'$80,72 
JAiriTAiT  1,  1801— STOck  OH  Hard. 

29 1'oirTS,  at  50p $14,60 

MENttflTs,  1150c 6,00 

J0,«0 
Yalae  of  BtookJintiftfy  1,1860 16,30 

IRCOASS. 

Jan.  1, 19  doi.  and  4  eggs,  at  28c,  $6,42,  ducks  sold,  60c. .  .6,02 
Feb.,  80  dos.,  at  27c,  $8,10, 1  dos.  and  1  D.  eggs,  at  82c. .  .8,42 

March,  28  dos.  and  7,  at  22e,  $6,30,  2  bens  sold,  $1 7,30 

**      2  doK.  and  11  D.  eggs,  at  24c 70 

April,  14^  dos.,  at  20c,  $2,90,  4  chickens  sold,  $1,60 4,60 

«*  6  dos.  D.  eggs,  at  25c,  $1,26,  2  barrels  manure,  $2..3,26 
May,  1 9  dos  and  2  eggs,  at  20c 3,83 

"    6  dos.  and  6  D.  eggs,  at  26c 3,86 

Jane,  19  dos.  at  20o,  $3,80,  0  chickens  sold,  $3,76 7,66 

"     4doz  and 3  0.  eggs,  at 24c 1,02 

July,  17  dos.  and  8  eggs  at20o 3,f3 

"    2  dos.  and  7  D.  eggs,  62o,  16  chickens  sold,  $6 6.62 

Aug.,  8  dos.  and  9  at  20c,  $1,76,  2  barrels  manure,  $2. . .  3,76 

**    1  dos.  D.  eggs.  26c,  10  hens  sold,  $6 6,20 

"    21  chickens,  $9,87, 1  duck,  80 10,67 

Sept.,  8  dos.  at  20c,  $1,60, 1  dos.  and  9  D.  eggs,  dSc 1,96 

<'     7  chickens,  $2.62,  8  ducks.  $6,60 8,12 

Oct.,  6  dos.  and  3  eggs,  at  24c,  $1,60, 3  bbls.  manure  $3..  4,50 

**   1  dos.  and  7  D.  eggs,  38c,  6  hens  sold,  $2 2,38 

«(    12  chickens,  $4,03, 11  ducks,  $8 12.03 

Nov.,  124  dos.  eggs,  at  26c 3,12 

<*    2  dos  and  10  D.  eggs,  70c,  2  barrels  manure,  $2. . . .  2,70 

«»    16  ducks  sold 10,--«7 

Deo..  20  dos.  and  1  eggs,  at  26c,  $6,02,  manure,  $2 7.02 

"    3  dos.  D.  eggs,  76c,  8  ducks  sold,  $4 4,75 

"    3  geese,  2d|  ttis.,  at  18c,  $8,28,  2  hens  sold,  $1 4.29 

$134  70 
Value  of  increase  of  stock 4 ,20 

$138,90 

Value  of  bens*  eggs  set $8,07 

"      ducks'   "    " 7. 1,18        $4,26 

$134,65 
Stock  and  keeping 80,72 

Profit $53,93 

KuxBKK  OP  Egos  nuRiire  thi  Tsae. 
139  dozen  and  10  hens'  eggs. 
81  dozen  and  9  ducks'  eggs. 

225  dosen  and  7 

Eggs  charged  per  month  as  sold  from  the  store. 
Poultry  as  per  price  paid  by  the  butchers. 
Stock,  white  shanghai  and  MuscoTy*ducks. 
Salem,  Jan.,  1861.  J.  B. 
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BUBAIi    ABCHTFECTUBI!. 
DESIGN  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE,  BY  GEO.  E.  HARNEY,   LYNN,  HASB. 


Owing  to  an  accident,  which  has  disabled  our 
engraver,  and  prevented  him  from  working  for 
some  days,  we  are  unable  to  present  our  readers 
with  our  regular  design  this  month,  and  therefore 
give  them  an  engraving  of  a  design  by  Mr.  Har- 
ney, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Horticul- 
turistf  from  which  magazine  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing description  : 

We  offer  the  readers  of  the  EorticuUurUi  this 
month  another  design  for  a  rural  dwelling. 

It  is  smaller  and  less  expensive  than  those  we 
have  before  presented,  ^d  on  this  account  we  are 
confident  that  it  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  larger 
class  of  people. 

It  is  designed  to  be  built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  plank  put  on  in  the  vertical  manner,  and 
battened.  The  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  cedar 
shingles,  part  of  them  pointed  at  the  lower  end, 
and  laid  on  in  the  lozenge  or  diamond  pattern, 
and  the  rest  put  on  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  exterior  is  somewhat  ornamental  in  its 
character,  and  i^eat  oare  should  be  taken  in  build- 
ing, that  the  tnmmings  have  a  solid,  substantial 
appearance,Hhe  verge  boards  more  particularly, 
ror  a  cottage  of  this  size,  the  plaak  from  wUch 


I  they  are  cut  should  never  he  less  than  two  inches 
in  thickness,  but  oftentimes  thicker  than  that. 
The  bay  window  and  verge  boards  form  the  prom- 
inent features  of  the  front,  while  the  entranoe 
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door  is  shielded  by  a  veranda  eight  feet  wide, 
supported  on  heavy  posts  and  guarded  by  a  bal- 
ustrade. The  upper  panel  of  the  front  door  is 
glazed  to  admit  light  into  the  hall.  This  hall  is 
6il  feet  wide  and  13  feet  long — contains  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  second  story,  the  only  chamber  flight 
in  the  housed—and  opens  into  the  several  rooms. 

The  parlor  (P)  is  14  feet  by  15  feet  8  inches,  and 
is  lighted  by  the  bay  window  in  front,  and  two 
single  windows  on  the  sides.  It  also  contains  a 
closet  on  the  side  of  the  chimney  breast. 

The  bed-room  (A)  is  9  feet  by  14,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  lai^e  clothes-press ;  a  flue  runs  from 
the  room  through  this  closet  into  the  chimney. 

The  kitchen  (B)  measures  13  feet  by  14  feet  6 
inches,  and  opens  into  the  pantry,  which  has  on 
the  left  side  a  pump,  and  sink,  with  a  closet  un- 
derneath, and  is  fitted  up  with  shelves  for  stores; 
it  opens  out  upon  a  platform,  from  which  steps 
descend  to  the  yard.  Under  this  platform  is  an 
entrance  to  the  basement,  which  may  contain 
a  cellar  kitchen  with  oven  and  boiler,  closets, 
store-rooms,  and  fuel  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  three  good-sised  cham- 
bers, well  lighted,  and  supplied  with  closets. 


The  height  of  the  first  story  is  10  feet  6  inches, 
and  that  of  the  second  is  4  feet  at  the  eaves  and 
10  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms. 

This  cotuge  could  be  built  for  about  $1500. 


HOW  TO  DISSOIiVS  BONBS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  private  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Field  and  Fire- 
side to  a  friend  who  wanted  to  dissolve  a  quantity 
of  bones  for  raising  root  crops : 

**To  make  a  good  article  of  superphosphate 
from  bones,  you  should  use  about  naif  as  many 
pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  as  of  bones,  (drv 
weight ;)  break  the  bones  as  fine  as  you  can  with 
an  old  axe  or  sledge  hammer,  (they  ought  to  be 
ground,  if  practicable  with  you,)  when  they  should 
be  wet  by  the  free  use  of  water  boiling  hot,  add- 
ing half  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  of  dry  bones. 
The  half  of  a  molasses  hogshead  will  perhaps  be 
as  convenient  and  cheap  lor  operating  in  as  any 
thing.  To  the  bones  and  boiling  water  in  this 
vessel  or  some  other,  add  slowly  the  acid,  and  stir 
the  mass  constantly  as  the  acid  is  poured  in.    A 


powerful  boiling  takes  place  from  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  bones,  which  gradually 
subsides  by  occasionally  stirring  ;  the  bones  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  become  like  paste,  when  the 
whole  could  be  taken  out  and  mixed  with  perfect- 
ly dry  loam,  or  charcoal  dust,  to  fit  it  for  drilling 
with  a  machine.  Where  bones  are  large,  or  the 
acid  weak,  il  may  take  a  month  to  dissolve  their 
earthy  matter ;  and  this  end  is  promoted  by  cov- 
ering the  large  tub  or  half-hogshead  holding  the 
bones  and  acid,  with  several  loads  of  fermenting 
loose  dung  to  increase  the  temperature,  where 
heat  is  an  important  element  of  chemical  action. 
I  should  not  use  over  100  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  of  dry 
bones.  Any  bones  or  pieces  not  softened,  1 
would  compost  with  fermenting  stable  manure, 
whose  heat  and  carbonic  acid  will  slowly  dissolve 
them." 

IiBOIBIiATrVlB  AaBICUIiTUBAL  BOCISTT. 
[RxpoaTfii>  poa  THB  N.  E.  Fabukr,  bt  Thoxab  Bbadut.] 

The  sixth  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Representatives'  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
and  was  quite  fully  attended.  Sanfobd  How- 
ard, editor  of  the  Cultivator,  presided. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Howard  announced 
that  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  *^ Sheep  RuS" 
bandry — its  adva)ttages  compared  with  other 
branches  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts,"  He 
said  the  sheep  was  the  most  indispensable  of  all 
domestic  animals  to  civilized  man,  as  it  supplied 
both  food  and  clothing.  Its  domestication  was 
of  great  antiquity,  and  all  civilized,  and  even  bar- 
barous people,  have  kept  it  for  its  meat  and  wool, 
and  sometimes  for  its  milk.  Speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  sheep  husbandry,  he  said  they  were 
numerous ;  Ist,  Mutton  can  be  produced  at  less 
cost  than  either  beef  or  pork,  and  if  of  proper 
quality,  will  command  as  high,  if  not  a  higher 
price,  leaving  the  wool  a  clear  gain.  2d,  Sheep 
can  be  kept  where  no  other  domestic  animals,  ex- 
cept goats,  can  maintain  themselves,  as  on  moun- 
tains or  hills,  where  the  surface  is  rocky  and 
rough,  and  where  vegetation  is  scanty.  Sheep, 
said  he,  eat  a  much  greater  number  of  plants  than 
cattle  or  horses,  and  on  this  account,  and  on  ac- 
count of  being  able  to  obtain  food  under  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  they  will  live  and  thrive 
where  larger  animals  cannot.  3d,  They  aid  more 
than  other  animals  in  improving  the  fertility  of 
land,  are  more  or  less  useful  on  arable  farms, 
whatever  may  be  the  staple  crops,  and  are  partic- 
ularly beneficial  in  wheat  culture.  Clover  or  grass, 
fed  off  by  sheep,  furnishes  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  wheat — better  than  when  those  crops  are 
turned  in  green — and  light  soils,whcn  fed  by  sheep, 
are  better  fitted  for  the  production  of  grain  crops. 
Pastures  which  are  generally  grazed  by  cattle 
and  horses  are  benefited  by  being  occasionally 
fed  by  sheep,  as  they  kill  out  the  wild  vegetation, 
and  promote  the  growth  of  a  better  species  of 
plant.    Permanent   meadows,  and  all    mowing 
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grounds  not  too  wet,  are  also  improved  by  being 
grazed  to  some  extent  by  sheep,  as  feeding  off 
the  aftermath,  and  being  pastured  through  the 
season  once  in  four  or  five  years.  4th,  Sheep 
may  be  made  to  kill  out  shrubs,  briars,  &c.,  which 
they  do  by  constantly  cropping  the  leaves  and 
tender  shoots,  thus  weakening  and  ultimately  kill- 
ing the  plants,  when  grasses  and  white  clover 
take  their  place. 

Mr.  Howard  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  said  that  no  domestic  ani- 
mal, except  the  dog,  presents  such  striking  di- 
versities of  character  as  the  sheep.  All  sheep, 
said  he,  are  one  species,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  to  divide  them  into  two— hairy  and 
woolly,  and  this  he  considered  absurd.  He  said 
they  were  either  the  aboriginal  or  natural  and  the 
artificial  breeds. 

Our  breeds,  said  he,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Merino,  have  been  derived  principally  from  Eng- 
land, the  Merino  being  first  brought  here  from 
Spain.  The  choice  of  breeds  by  farmers  should 
be  regulated  by  the  object  in  view,  and  by  the 
particular  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  For  wool  alone  no  breed  will  pay  ao  well 
as  the  Merino,  and  its  sub-varieties,  as  the  Sax- 
on, Silesian  and  French.  In  the  eastern  section 
of  the  country,  where  the  great  markeu  are  read- 
ily accessible,  some  of  the  British  breeds  will  be 
the  most  profitable.  As  in  their  native  country, 
so  it  will  be  here,  those  of  the  lai^er  class  will 
be  found  best  adapted  to  the  richest  and  best  pas- 
tures, and  the  smaller  class  to  the  rougher  and 
poorer  districts,  and  he  mentioned  among  the 
former,  the  Lincoln,  Cotswold,  and  others,  all 
long  wooled  breeds,  next  the  South  or  Sussex 
Down,  the  Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Down  and 
the  Oxfordshire  Down  or  Down  Cotswold.  For 
mountainous  districts,  where  more  hardihood  is 
required,  he  said  the  Cheviot  and  the  Black  faoed 
Mountain,  both  Scottish  breeds,  are  well  suited 
^the  latter  being  the  hardiest  breed  known,  al- 
though we  have  very  few  of  them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Howard  then  spoke  of  the  characteristics 
and  origin  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  and 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  large  number  of  sam- 
ples of  wool  from  the  various  kinds — both  fine 
and  coarse,  long  and  short 

Speaking  of  the  comparative  number  of  sheep 
in  Great  Briuin  and  the  United  Stotes,  he  said 
that  McQueen,  in  1836,  gave  the  number  of  long 
wooled  sheep  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
19,800,000,  while  the  number  of  short  wooled  was 
28,200,000,  the  former  averaging  7i  lbs.  per 
fleece,  and  the  latter  averaging  3^  lbs.,  and  alto- 
gether  producing  246,700,000  lbs.  of  wool.  The 
number  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about 
65,000,000,  of  which  all  but  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  in  Ireland,  are  in  England  and  Scotland. 


Mr.  Howard  stated  that  by  the  census  of  1850 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was 
22,000,000,  but  he  understood  this  number  had 
now  decreased  to  20,000,000.  He  closed  by  urg- 
ing on  farmers  the  numerous  advantages  of  rai»- 
ing  sheep,  and  expressing  a  hope  to  see  this  branch 
of  agriculture  receive  the  attention  its  importance 
in  a  pecuniary  sense  merits. 

Mr.  FisK,  of  Shelbum,  considered  that  the  ob- 
ject in  keeping  sheep  was  to  make  money^  and 
the  kind  of  sheep  that  brought  the  most  w^e  the 
best  to  keep.  In  his  county  the  pastures  were 
good,  but  the  farmers  there  found  sheep  improved 
even  the  good  lands ;  they  could  not  afford  to 
have  their  sheep  eat  bushes  and  briars,  as  they 
considered  it  cheaper  to  cut  them  down  with  the 
scythe  in  August.  We  keep,  said  he,  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  we  flnd  it  best  to  limit  our  pas- 
tures. He  thought  that  if  land  was  not  worth 
more  than  98  or  $10  per  acre,  it  was  better  to  let 
it  grow  to  wood,  but  by  feeding  by  sheep  they 
found  their  poorest  lands  were  doubled  in  value. 
They  kept  the  South  Down  sheep,  and  from  them 
got  large  and  splendid  lambs.  In  Franklin  coun- 
ty they  recommended  the  coarse  wooled  sheep, 
mixed  with  Merino,  and  from  these  they  got 
fleeces  which  would  average  $2,50  each,  which  he 
considered  was  better  remuneration  than  could 
be  obtained  from  cows.  He  had  25  ewes  which 
yielded  him  35  lambs  for  the  market ;  for  the  sin- 
gle lambs  he  got  $6  each,  and  for  the  twins  $5, 
and  could  do  it  every  year  for  10  years.  It  cost 
much  to  keep  his  sheep,  but  he  considered  this, 
to  him,  the  most  profitable  branch  of  farming. 
That  great  torment,  the  dog,  had  checked  the 
breeding  of  sheep,  and- until  the  useless  and  vag* 
abond  curs  were  killed,  sheep  husbandry  would 
never  prosper.  In  Franklin  county,  he  said,  no 
farmer  kept  the  number  of  sheep  he  would  do 
were  it  not  for  dogs.  If  these  could  be  killed 
there  would  be  sheep  enough,  but  now  the  dogs 
outnumbered  the  sheep.  He  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  repealing  the  dog  law  had  been  spoken  of, 
but  he  thought  that  those  who  had  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  at  heart  would  rather  insist  on  its 
enforcement  instead  of  its  repeal. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Framingham,  spoke  briefly  on 
the  dog  question,  and  advocated  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  requiring  dogs  to  be  muzzled. 

Richard  S.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  said  he  was  glad 
to  hear  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  dog  law. 
We  have  a  good  law  now,  he  thought,  if  it  was 
only  enforced,  and  if  this  was  properly  done  he 
had  no  fear  for  the  sheep.  He  considered  that 
the  reason  it  was  not  better  enforced  was  because 
the  penalty  was  uncertain  and  the  matter  of  com- 
plaint was  troublesome.  In  his  town,  the  dog 
tax  had  made  every  dog  respectable,  and  when 
sheep  were  killed  the  owners  could  be  reimbursed. 
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AH  farmers,  he  thoaght,  agreed  that  sheep  were 
the  most  profitable  animals  to  keep  on  a  farm,  and 
he  thought  they  had  been  truly  caJled  the  animal 
with  the  golden  hoof.  The  gentleman  from  Shel- 
hum  had  said  he  cared  little  for  fine  wooled  sheep, 
but  he  thought  that  in  some  places  these  would 
be  decidedly  the  most  profitable.  We  must  look 
to  the  mutton  as  well  as  the  wool  in  raising  sheep, 
and  for  the  former  there  is  no  question  the  large 
sheep  are  the  best,  and  for  wool,  the  family  of 
Downs  are  more  profitable  than  any  other.  It  is, 
said  he,  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  in  this  branch  of  industry  he  had  a  large  in- 
terest, to  adyocate  the  keeping  of  fine  wooled 
sheep,  but  he  considered  it  Ids  duty  to  his  fellow 
farmers  to  advise  the  keeping  of  the  coarse  wooled 
kind,  fie  read  a  list  of  prices  his  firm  were  now 
paying  for  wools  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 
York  and  Vermont,  saying  that  the  lightest  were 
the  highest,  while  the  coarse  returned  20  per  cent 
more.  He  said  he  had  rams  weighing  300  lbs. 
each,  and  he  had  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes  the  av- 
erage weight  of  each  of  which  was  180  lbs.  He 
had  tried  the  Saxony  and  Merino  breeds,  but  they 
had  eaten  him  out  of  house  and  home,  and  by  mix- 
ing these  breeds  he  derived  no  benefit.  He  had 
50  breeding  ewes  of  the  Oxford  Down  breed,  and 
he  got  74  lambs  from  them  the  past  season.  He 
had  his  lambs  dropped  from  February  to  the 
middle  of  March,  and  found  this  was  the  best  time, 
as  they  could  then  stand  the  weather  better.  He 
commenced  keeping  sheep  14  years  ago,  and  then 
had  land  which  was  good  for  no  farming  purpose, 
but  now  he  kept  on  this  same  land  12  to  18  cows ; 
besides  his  fiock  of  150  sheep,  all  of  which  were 
doing  exceedingly  well,  and  the  improvement  was 
attributable  mainly  to  the  sheep.  He  thought  it 
important  that  the  land  should  be  watched  to  see 
that  it  is  not  fed  too  close,  and  he  recommended 
the  giving  of  each  sheep  at  night  half  a  pound  of 
cotton  oil  seed,  as  a  sheep  that  is  fed  on  nothing 
is  worth  nothing.  He  thought  that  the  more  va- 
rious the  food,  and  that  of  good  quality,  the  bet- 
ter a  sheep  would  pay,  but  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  them  get  poor,  as  it  would  cost  more 
than  they  were  worth  to  put  the  flesh  on  again, 
and  the  wool  would  be  sure  to  be  tender. 

Amasa  Walker,  of  North  Brookfteld,  said 
that  a  neighbor  of  his  kept  a  flock  of  400  sheep 
last  fall,  and  he  had  had  50  of  them  killed  by  dogs. 
We  have,  said  he,  a  good  many  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  they  make  it  their  business  to  look 
after  the  dog  law,  and  report  to  the  Seoreury  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  names  of  those 
towns  that  did  not  enforce  the  law.  When  he 
was  in  England,  he  saw  sheep  on  every  farm, 
and  often  heard  wonder  expressed  by  farmers 
there  that  they  were  not  on  every  farm  here ;  he 


was  satisfied  they  were  essential  on  every  farm,  as 
they  eat  the  grasses  which  no  other  animal  will 
eat.  There  were  two  matters  which  required 
looking  to,  the  first  of  which  was  the  enforcement 
of  the  dog  law,  and  next,  the  keeping  of  sheep 
orderly,  a  matter  requiring  little  trouble  with  the 
modern  breeds. 

Charles  S.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  said  he  had 
suggested  to  members  of  the  Legislature  an 
amendment  to  the  dog  law,  and  an  order  had  been 
introduced  having  that  object  in  view,  and  which 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  this 
had  been  reported  back  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
.mitte  on  Agriculture,  a  member  of  which  had 
told  him  that,  instead  of  being  amended,  the  law 
ought  to  be  repealed ;  but  he  hoped  the  Legisla- 
ture would  make  the  law  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fectual than  it  now  is.  More  than  half  the  farm- 
ers in  the  State,  said  he,  believe  that  the  keeping 
of  sheep  is  injurious  to  the  land,  but  it  is  a  rule 
in  England  that  if  there  is  vegetable  matter 
enough  on  the  land  to  absorb  the  fertilizing 
qualities  of  the  sheep  droppings,  that  keeping 
sheep  is  decidedly  beneflciaL  It  is  also  made  an 
objection,  that  sheep  will  jump  fences,  and  that 
our  fences  are  not  suitable  for  sheep ;  this  is  also 
a  mistake,  as  the  new  breeds  of  sheep  will  very 
rarely  jump,  but  will  creep  through  holes,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  pasture,  lower  fences  than  are 
required  to  restrain  cattle  are  necessary.  He  said 
it  was  well  known  that  a  man  who  keeps  a  dozen 
sheep  finds  them  the  most  profitable  of  anything 
on  his  farm.  He  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  dog 
law  so  amended  as  to  make  the  towns  liable  for 
cattle  and  sheep  killed  by  dogs,  and  he  thought 
this  for  preferable  to  any  action  agricultural  so- 
cieties could  take.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were 
220,000  sheep  in  the  State,  while  now  there  are 
not  more  than  112,000;  but  there  are  33,000 
dogs  now  licensed,  more  than  that  number  un- 
licensed, and  the  first  year  the  dog  law  was  in 
operation  there  were  as  many  killed.  He  thought 
that  the  owners  of  dogs,  good  ones,  and  those 
worth  keeping,  were  decidedly  ih  favor  of  the  law. 

Mr.  FisK,  of  Shelburn,  spoke  in  severe  terms 
of  the  Selectmen  in  his  town,  because  they  would 
not  enforce  the  law,  and  said  that  the  farmers 
had  been  obliged  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  He  considered  that  with  them  the  Cots- 
wold  breed  of  sheep  were  the  best  to  keep.  He 
had  five  for  which  he  paid  $100,  and  they  had 
paid  for  themselves  the  first  year  he  had  them. 
They  were  tame  and  kind,  and  would  remain 
wherever  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Walus,  of  Bolton,  said  he  was  one  of 
the  Selectmen  of  his  town,  and  thought  the  dog 
law  was  now  all  that  was  required ;  the  trouble 
was  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  execution  of  it. 
He  related  the  case  of  a  farmer  in  Bolton  who 
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three  years  ago  informed  the  Selectmen  that  he 
had  30  sheep,  worth  $4  each,  that  had  been 
maimed  by  dogs,  and  they  told  him  to  kill  them. 
He  did  so,  and  they  paid  him  hie  price  for  them 
out  of  the  dog  license  fund.  It  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  two  months  before  the  same  sheep 
had  cost  him  $2  each,  and  he  had  consequently 
doubled  his  money  on  them,  besides  getting  the 
wool,  pelts  and  carcasses  to  boot.  He  said  he  did 
not  know  any  class  of  husbandry  that  was  better 
protected  than  sheep  husbandry.  He  closed  by 
saying  that  every  owner  of  sheep  had  a  remedy 
at  common  law  against  the  owners  of  dogs  that 
injured  his  property. 

Mr.  Merriam,  of  Fitchburg,  briefly  spoke  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  dog  law,  so  that 
towns  should  not  return  the  amount  of  money 
paid  for  licenses,  but  that  they  should  enforce  the 
law,  and  keep  the  money  for  a  fund  from  which 
to  pay  damages. 

It  was  announced  that  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion at  the  next  meeting  would  he,**The  moat 
advaniageotis  methods  of  improving  pasture  and 
meadow  lands.**    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Fbr  the  New  England  Fanner. 

A  NEW  QBAFB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^There  has  been  so  much  written 
and  said  of  late,  descriptive  of  many  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  grapes,  that  I  should  maintain  a  pro- 
found silence,  did  I  not  think  that  I  might  do 
some  service  to  a  portion  of  your  readers,  by  giv- 
ing a  description  of  a  variety  which  came  under 
my  observation  during  the  past  autumn.  It  has 
been  difficult  for  the  past  three  years  to  thoroughlv 
ripen  any  of  the  newer  varieties  of  grapes,  such 
as  th^  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana  and  Concord, 
though  the  last  two  have,  in  southerly  exposures, 
and  with  careful  attention,  succeeded  fairly.  Most 
of  our  New  England  hortioulturists  recommend 
for  this  latitude  the  three  last  named  varieties, 
which,  so  far  as  quality  goes,  are  unsurpassed,  but 
are  not  sure  to  ripen  sufficiently  early  to  escape 
our  severe  frosts.  What  is  particularly  needed 
now  is  a  variety  which  is  sure  to  ripen  at  least 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Concord,  and  I  think 
such  a  one  has  been  found.  While  in  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Bryant,  last  fall,  I  was  shown  a 
vine  of  what  he  called  the  Catawba  Seedling;  it 
was  about  the  10th  of  September  when  I  saw  it, 
the  vine  was  of  good  size,  trained  on  a  trellis  in 
the  open  nursery,  and  at  this  time  nearly  all  the 
berries  were  turned,  and  most  of  them  were  nearly 
ripe.    I  ate  a  few,  and  found  the  quality  very 

good,  though  not  as  thin  skinned  and  pulpv  as 
he  Isabella  or  Diana ;  the  berries  are  medium 
size  ;  color,  a  dark  purple ;  the  bunches  are  of 
good  size,  very  compact  though  not  shouldered ; 
the  vine  is  vei^  hardy,  withstanding  our  winters 
without  any  protection. 

I  write  this  from  actual  experience,  as  I  bought 
a  vine  of  this  kind  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it 
has  withstood  the  past  two  winters  without  the 
least  protection.    I  would  not  advise  those  who 


are  about  setting  a  few  vines  to  purchase  only 
this  kind,  but  would  ask  them  to  set  a  portion  of 
this  in  addition  to  the  other  varieties,  on  account 
of  its  hardiness  and  early  ripening,  not  doubting 
that  they  will  experience  much  satisfaction  by  so 
doing.  J.  N.  N. 

East  Brtdgeicater,  Jan,,  1661. 


OBNAMSNTAI.   HSDGBS. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  any  coun- 
try is  its  fences ;  so  mudi  so,  that  the  various 
styles  of  these  division  lines  seem  to  have  almost 
as  much  influence  in  determining  its  character 
and  general  appearance,  as  the  nose  on  a  man's 
face  has  in  giving  expression  to  his  physiogno- 
my. Very  many — in  fact,  the  great  majority  of 
fences — are  excessively  ugly.  Even  those  primi- 
tives ones  in  new  countries,  formed  by  turning 
up  edgewise  the  spreading  roots  of  great  trees, 
have  the  merit  of  being  picturesque — which  some 
have  not. 

In  England,  the  face  of  the  country  is  made  to 
wear  an  aspect  of  smiling  cheerfulness  by  reason 
of  its  numerous  hedges ;  while,  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, in  France,  where  no  obvious  lines  mark  the 
divisions  of  property,  the  efiect  must  be  ouite 
monotonous.  Our  own  institution — the  rail  fence 
— may  perhaps  give  a  type  of  the  independence 
of  time  and  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  great 
American  people,  but  it  is  not  particularly  orna- 
mental 

There  is  no  one  who  cannot  appreciate,  and  will 
not  acknowledge  the  great  beauty  of  well  kept 
hedges.  So  popular  is  the  idea,  that  experiments 
have  been  made  with  almost  every  variety  of  har- 
dy plants,  with  a  view  to  test  their  efficiency  in 
forming  suitable<^edges.  Failure  has  followed 
very  many  of  these  attempts,  and  partial  success 
rewarded  others.  Some  few  hold  their  own  un- 
der all  ciioumstances,  as  well  adapted  to  make, 
with  proper  management,  strong  and  efficient 
fences.  Of  these  we  will  not  speak,  but  leave 
Buckthorn  and  Hawthorn,  Honey  Locust  and 
Osage  Orange,  each  to  assert  its  own  claims  to 
superiority  as  best  it  can. 

But  there  are  many  situations  where  screens 
and  ornamental  fences  only  are  required — not 
protection  against  depredators.  Many  such  cir- 
cumstances will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one. 
As  a  means  of  shielding  certain  spots  from  cold 
winds,  belts  of  trees  or  shrubbery  are,  often-  * 
times,  very  efficient,  as  well  as  ornamental ;  and 
for  inside  division  lines,  screens  of  hardy  ever- 
greens cannot  be  too  highly  recommended — be- 
ing at  the  same  time  verv  beautiful,  rapid  in  their 
growth,  simple  and  easy  in  their  construction,  and 
managed  without  difficulty.  To  hide  disagreea- 
ble and  unsightly  objects ;  to  inclose  portions  of 
the  garden  devoted  to  half-hardy  plants  ;  to  sep- 
arate the  kitchen  garden  from  the  more  ornamen- 
tal portions  of  the  grounds ;  and  for  an  indefinite 
variety  of  circumstances,  each  peculiar  to  its  own 
lo^dity,  these  evergreen  screens  are  very  happily 
adapted.  They  are  becoming  very  popular  wher- 
ever known. 

Of  all  the  evergreens  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  American  Arbor  Vitce  (Thuya,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists.  Biota,  occidenicUis,) 
seems  best  adapted  to  succeed,  for  several  rea- 
sons.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  perfectly 
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bardy,  and  adapted  to  a  threat  variety  of  soils  and 
climates.  It  is  native  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  continent,  and  is  found  in  almost  every 
kind  of  soil  and  situation.  Its  form  and  normal 
mode  of  growth  is  pyramidal—JMSt  the  proper 
form  which  we  wish  to  encourage  in  forming  a 
hedge.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Thorn  and 
Osage  Orange  is  to  grow  into  »  spreading  tree, 
large  at  the  top,  and  thin  at  the  bottom — just  the 
opposite  of  what  we  seek,  when  striving  to  dis- 
tort them  into  hedges.  It  is  a  continued  battle, 
as  it  were,  between  man  and  nature,  for  the  su- 

Eremacy ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  man  is  ena- 
led  to  conquer,  we  say  the  plant  is  adapted  to 
hedging ;  while  if  the  plant  is  stubborn,  and  dies 
or  droops  under  the  treatment,  we  say  it  will  not 
do  for  hedging — it  is  a  humbug.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Osage  Orange,  it  seems  to 
laugh  at  the  efforts  of  man ;  and,  while  he  sleeps, 
shoots  up  sturdily  and  fractiously,  half-a-dozen 
times  in  a  summer,  into  its  old  tree  form,  utterly 
regardless  of  what  is  going  to  become  of  the 
hedge  beneath  it. 

Many  of  the  new  and  foreign  sorts  of  the  Ar- 
bor VitfiB  are  very  beautiful,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  sufficientlv  tested  to  warrant  a  recom- 
mendation of  them  for  the  purpose  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  The  Siberian  is  more  compact  in 
its  growth  than  the  American,  and  keeps  its  color 
well  in  winter ;  but  it  is  also  slower  in  growing, 
and  moreover  is  scarce  and  high  in  price.  The 
Golden  Arbor  Vitce,  although  of  a  beautiful  color, 
is,  unfortunately,  not  quite  hardy. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  accurate 
drawing  of  a  section  of  a  screen,  six  years  from 
setting,  in  the  grounds  of  H.  E.  Hooker  &  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  now  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
high,  perfectly  smooth  and  dense,  and  an  object  of 
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admiration  to  every  one.  On  the  same  grounds  is 
another  hedge  about  three  feet  high,  set  out  three 
years  ago  last  spring,  in  length  about  800  feet, 
in  which  only  three  plants  were  lost  of  the  entire 
plantinj(,  and  even  tjUse  have  never  been  replaced. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  method  of  forming  and 
cultivating  such  a  hedge  is  the  object  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Attention  to  a  few  simple  particulars  will 
in  a  short  time  yield  abundant  satisfaction,  and 
allow  very  few  cnances  of  failure. 

In  preparing  to  plant,  have  the  ground  deep, 
and  dry,  and  mellow — not  too  much  enriched  with 
manure.    Calculate  for  a  border  on  either  side 


of,  say,  four  feet,  which  is  to  be  kept  clean  per^ 
manenily ;  and  if  the  soil  is  mellow  and  rich,  this 
forms  a  beautiful  situation  for  the  cultivation  of 
low  flowering  plants,  which  appear  to  very  pretty 
advantage  in  contrast  with  the  deep  green  back- 
ground of  the  Arbor  Vitse.  Dwarf-growing  roses 
— especially  of  shades  of  red — are  very  beautiful 
in  such  a  contrast.  Many  other  flowering  plants 
will  suggest  themselves  to  every  one. 

After  preparing  the  ground — ^which  is  always 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  projecting  a 
plantation  of  any  kind — a  very  important  point 
IS  choosing  the  proper  kind  of  plants.  If  taken 
from  the  woods  ana  planted  without  further  edu- 
cation into  the  hedge  row,  probably  not  more 
than  every  other  one  would  live,  and  of  these 
one-half  more  would  so  far  fall  behind  the  rest 
in  health  and  vigor  as  to  make  the  entire  plant- 
ing a  failure.  If,  then,  you  are  to  rely  upon  the 
woods  and  fields  for  a  stock  of  plants,  choose 
those  as  uniform  in  size  as  possible,  not  more 
than  one  foot  in  height,  and  well  furnished  with 
branches.  Set  them  out  in  rows  in  well  prepared 
ground,  so  that  they  may  be  cultivated  and  kept 
clean.  In  two  years,  the  majority  of  them  will 
have  become  handsome,  stocky  plants  ;  and,  when 
taken  up,  will  be  found  to  have  a  mass  of  fine 
fibrous  roots,  rendering  them  sure  to  live,  and  well 
adapted  to  thrive  in  their  future  resting-places. 

However,  these  two  years  of  time  and  labor 
may  be  saved ;  for  plants  like  those  described 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  the  nurseries  very 
cheaply.  And  as  a  row  of  such  plants  becomes 
an  object  of  beauty  from  the  very  commence- 
ment, we  may  consider  that  it  is  money  well 
expended.  In  short,  nothing,  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  horticulture,  yields  so  sure  and  quick 
returns  as  this. 

Evergreens  should  always  be 
set  in  the  spring.  When  the 
plants  are  received  and  unpacked, 
carefully  separate  and  spread  open 
the  roots :  cut  off  all  broken  por- 
tions, lay  them  in  the  ground  until 
ready  to  plant  out,  and  by  all 
means  avoid  contact  with  wind 
and  sun*  Puddle  the  roots  in  a 
mixture  of  water  and  clay,  with 
a  little  decayed  manure;  then 
plant  immediately  by  a  line,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  crowd  the  roots, 
but  spread  them  out  evenly ;  cover 
them  with  fine  earth,  and  press 
the  ground  firmly  about  the  plant. 
It  is  well  to  mulch  the  ground 
with  coarse  manure,  but  it  is  not 
necessary — always  supposing  the 
border  to  be  kept  well  cultivated. 
The  proper  distance  for  planting  is  about  one 
foot  apart.  Nothing  is  gained  by  having  more 
than  a  single  row  of  plants. 

The  after  culture  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easily  remembered.  During  the  first  year  the 
plants  need  nothing  but  to  oe  kept  clean — occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  cutting  off  a  straggling  shoot. 
The  second  spring  from  setting,  stretcn  a  line 
firmly  and  evenly  across  the  top  of  the  plants, 
and  cut  off  all  shoots  appearing  above  the  line. 
Stretch  the  line  again  on  either  side,  at  the  base 
of  the  plants,  and  trim  up  to  it.  Thus  we  have 
the  bottom  or  base,  and  tne  apex  of  the  hedge 
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fixed,  and  if  these  are  true,  the  rest  becomes  easy. 
Shear  all  off  evenly  between  these  points,  and 
we  have  the  form  of  a  trian^lar  prism,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  best,  both  as 
regards  beauty  and  well-being  of  the  hedge. 
Practically,  it  should  not  be  sheared  quite  to  a 
point  on  top,  but  nearly  so.  The  shape  of  the 
one  represented  in  the  drawing  is  varied  a  little 
from  that  described,  by  being  rounded  a  little ; 
but  in  practice  it  is  difficult  to  make  this  perfect- 
ly true,  which  mars  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
However,  every  one  may  consult  his  own  taste ; 
and  skill  in  manipulating  the  shears  is  only  gained 
by  experience.  After  the  third  year,  the  nedge 
needs  only  to  be  trimmed  evenly  at  midsummer, 
and  it  will  soon  become  dense  and  smooth. — Bu' 
ral  Annual. 

BXTBAOTS  AJSJy  BBPIiUBS. 

BITING  H0K8EB— UPLAND  CRANBERRIES— ESSAY 
ON  MANURES. 

You  tell  US,  and  tell  truly,  that  to  whip  a  con- 
trary horse  is  not  the  way.  How  is  it  in  regard 
to  a  disposition  to  bite  ?  Can  this  be  corrected 
by  the  whip  ? 

Does  it  pay,  as  a  general  thing,  to  attempt  to 
cultivate  tne  upland  cranberry?  If  so,  where 
can  plants  be  obtained,  with  directions  as  to  soil, 
cultivation,  &c.? 

Where  can  Reynolds'  '*£ssay  on  Manures'*  be 
obtained  ?  E. 

Framingham^  Jan.  19, 1861. 

Remarks. — Kindness,  if  anything,  will  cure  a 
horse  of  any  bad  habit  The  law  of  love  will  do 
more  for  any  creature,  man  or  beast,  than  all  the 
parchment  laws  that  were  ever  framed.  Make 
the  horse  understand  by  all  the  means  in  your 
power  that  you  are  his  friend — ^that  you  will  not 
hurt  him,  and  3'ou  will  soon  find  a  wonderful 
sympathy  growing  up  between  you.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  Mr.  Rarey's  wonderful  pow^ 
over  horses. 

Cranberries  can  be  raised  on  moist  upland. 
Get  the  plants  from  some  meadow  in  your  neigh-r 
borhood  that  produces  good  fruit. 

A  few  copies  of  Reynolds'  "Essay  on  Manures," 
might,  perhaps,  be  obtained  from  him  at  Concord, 
or  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promo^ 
tion  of  Agriculture. 

A  GOOD  HORSE  CART. 

If  the  following  is  regarded  by  you  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  for  a  description  of  a  good  horse 
cart,  you  can  use  it 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  I  concluded  to  do  my 
work  with  a  horse,  and  wanted  a  wafi^on  and 
cart  both,  which  lead  me  to  conceive  of  the  plan. 
I  had  a  stout  wagon  built  The  fore-axles  were 
1}  inches,  hind  li  inch,  tire  2  inches  wide ;  oth- 
erwise light  as  could  be  to  correspond.  Had  the 
rocker  and  hind  axle  connected  by  three  pieces, 
the  same  as  a  light  wagon,  the  body  connected 
to  these  by  bolts,  which  may  at  pleasure  be  taken 
out  and  the  body  placed  back  on  the  hind  wheels 
and  attached  by  hooks  so  that  it  will  tip  as  a  cart 


The  only  disadvantages  are,  it  requires  more 
room  to  turn  than  with  two  wheels,  and  the  fore 
wheels  are  somewhat  in  the  way  about  unloading. 
The  advantages  are,  a  horse  works  much  easier 
than  on  two  wheels,  and  I  think  will  draw  more 
over  plowed  ground  and  rough  land.  The  short 
body  is  easily  laid  aside,  and  a  long  rack  put  on 
for  hay  by  bolting'  this  extra  rocker  up  to  the 
rack  body.  The  economy  is,  the  one  carriage 
answers  every  purpose  of  farm  work,  saving 
also  extra  harness.  After  so  long  trial,  I  would 
not  exchange  for  cart  and  wagon. 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  1861.    J.  A.  Holmes. 


REMEDY  FOR  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

I  noticed  the  inquiry  in  the  Farmer  for  some 
remedy  to  relieve  choked  cattle,  and  have  read 
the  several  answers.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor, 
from  actual  observation,  to  give  my  experience. 
A  few  months  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  a 
valuable  ox  was  choked  with  a  large  potato  while 
driving  through  the  potato  field ;  Ute  ox  appeared 
in  great  distress,  ana  began  to  bloat  very  badly. 
It  was  evident  he  could  not  live  long  unless  re- 
lieved. The  usual  remedies  were  talked  over, 
when  an  old  lady  came  to  the  rescue.  She  said 
that  in  her  younger  days  they  used  to  turn 
down  warm  lard  in  such  a  case.  Accordingly 
the  ox's  head  was  fastened  and  about  a  pint  of 
warm  lard  turned  down  his  throat  through  a  tin 
horn,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  potato  was 
thrown  to  the  ground. 

WASHINO  FLUID. 

Can  you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  five  a 
good  recipe  for  washing  fluid,  and  thus  help  an 
old  lady  to  keep  good  natured  on  washing  day  ? 

Bridgeport,  VL,  Jan.,  1861.      Experience. 


HpT  BBP«.-~Yott  who  love  the  garden,  and  in- 
tend that  your  tahka  shall  be  graced  with  the  del- 
ioaoies  of  the  season,  will  not  forg^  to  prepare 
the  hot  bed  in  good  time.  Bo  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  scientific  operation,  one  requiring  a  carpen- 
ter or  any  other  artisan  to  construct  it,  but  take 
the  square,  saw  and  hammer,  and  make  it  your- 
self in  doubU»quick-time.  Purchase  the  sash,  if 
you  have  no  old  ones.  In  some  sheltered  and 
sunny  spot,  throw  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot,  fill  in  with  horse  manure,  and  on  that  six 
inches  of  fine  loam  or  leaf  mould,  and  put  on  the 
glass.  Water  properly,  and  when  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  warm,  put  in  the  seeds. 


A  Hot  Bed  in  the  Kitchen.— A  peck  mea- 
sure, an  old  box  or  earthen  pot  may  be  filled  with 
proper  soil,  and  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes,  cab- 
bages and  other  edibles  started  successfully  with- 
out the  cost  of  anything  but  a  little  pleasant  care 
—and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  burst  into  life, 
and  grow,  will  repay  all  this,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fun  of  eating  them.  Will  the  women  see 
that  this  is  done  P 
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WOBCESTEK      AORICCLTUBAL      SOCIETY.  — 

Through  the  attention  of  the  President,  we  hare 
read  the  Transactions  of  the  Worcester  County 
Agriculturul  Society  for  the  year  1860,  being  the 
forty-second  annual  report  t  It  contains  no  ad- 
dress, as  has  been  usuaL  The  first  report  is  upon 
Sheep^A.  O.  Hill,  Chairman,  and  says— 

"It  has  been  asserted — and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact — ^that  to  a  pasture  that  will  keep 
a  given  number  of  cows,  as  many  sheep  may  be 
added  without  impairing  its  fertility.  And  as  six 
sheep  require  about  the  same  amount  of  food  as 
a  cow,  per  day,— -or  2i  or  3  per  cent  of  their 
weight, — it  will  be  seen  that  a  rarmer  can  pasture 
a  few  sheep  with  his  neat  stock,  with  little  or  no 
added  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  By  stabling  our  dairy  cows 
at  night  as  is  the  general  custom,  our  pastures 
are  Woming  rapidly  exhausted." 

It  has  a  long  and  excellent  report  upon  Frmi^ 
by  Samuel  A.  Cushino.  Is  Mr.  Cushing  ac- 
quainted with  the  *'Hunt  Russet"  apple  P 

The  officers  for  1861  are.  President,  Willum 
8.  Lincoln,  Worcester.  Vice-FresidaUs,  Oeobge 
HoBBs,  Worcester}  Augustus  O.  Hill,  Har- 
vard. ■  Becording  and  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester.  Treasurer, 
Charles  M.  Miles,  Worcester. 


Stifle  Joint  Lameness  is  apt  to  affect 
young  colts,  and  is  produced  by  the  wearinff  away 
of  the  toe.  It  is  in  fact  the  dislocation  of  Uie  pa- 
tella or  knee  pan.  It  is  most  prevalent  when  the 
animal  is  kept  on  hard,  hilly  ground.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  have  him  shod,  and  remove  him  to 
level  ground. 


HORTICULTURAL  HINTS. 


The  Sweet  Pea. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fragrant  of  our  annual  flowers,  is  the  sweet 
pea.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  it  is  so  little  cul- 
tivated, when  we  consider  how  easy  its  cultiva- 
tion is,  how  graceful,  varied  and  beautiful  its  flow- 
ers, and  how  delightful  their  perfume.  The  col- 
ors of  the  flowers  are  white,  scarlet,  rose,  purple, 
variegated  and  black.  A  hybrid  sweet  pea  nas 
been  raised  by  an  English  florist,  Capt  Clarke, 
being  a  cross  between  the  "painted  lady"  and 
'^purple  sweet  pea."  This  beautiful  variety  has 
upper  petals  of  a  delicate  rose  color,  and  the  low- 
er ones  white,  with  a  deep  blue  edge. 

The  sweet  nea,  in  good  ground,  will  grow  six 
feet  high,  and  will  make  a  handsome  screen  or 
covering  for  a  fence.  They  will  require  a  trellis 
or  frame  of  some  sort  for  support,  or  they  will 
clinff  to  strings.  If  brush  should  be  used,  as  for 
earden  peas,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
best,  so  that  until  it  is  covered  with  the  vines  it 
may  be  as  unobjectionable  as  possible.  At  best, 
however,  brush  is  unsightly,  and  should  never  be 
used  if  a  frame  or  trellis  of  any  sort  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  sweet  pea,  like  the  common  garden  peas, 
may  be  planted  as  early  in  the  season  as  the 


ground  is  in  fit  condition.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  plant  for  succession  in  June,  although  if  the 
flowers  are  cut  when  they  begin  to  wither,  and 
not  allowed  to  mature  their  seeds,  they  will  con- 
tinue in  bloom  a  great  length  of  time,  particular- 
ly if  the  season  be  moist 

The  flowers  are  valuable  for  bouquets,  being 
both  beautiful  in  appearance  and  delicious  in  per- 
fmne,  qualities  not  often  combined  in  the  same 
flower. — Country  OenUeman. 


Grotfino  Hyacinths  in  Glasses.— The  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given  in  the  Irish  Farmer's 
Gazette,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry : 

If  your  hyacinths  are  grown  in  glasses  with 
water,  dark  colored  glasses  are  best,  and  the  wa^ 
ter  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  more  than  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  bulb ;  otherwise  they  will 
rot.  When  first  put  in  the  fflasses,  they  should 
be  stored  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place,  till  the  roots 
are  about  an  inch  long.  If  the  roots  do  not  grow 
vigorously,  give  two  or  three  drops  of  hartshorn 
in  each  fr^sn  supply  of  water,  and  put  in  the  glass 
a  small  lump  or  charcoal.  The  water  should  be 
changed  every  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  at  far- 
thest; but  to  do  this  the  plant  must  not  be  taken 
out,  but  the  glass  held  horizontally,  and  the  wa- 
ter poured  o£  Soft  or  rain  water  should  always 
be  used.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  not 
keeping  them  in  too  warm  or  close  a  place,  they 
will  bloom  beautifully.  If  you  grow  them  in  pots, 
they  should  have  plenty  of  lisht  and  air,  that  they 
be  not  too  much  drawn.  The  bottom  of  the  pot 
should  have  plenty  of  broken  tiles  in  it,  to  allow 
of  perfect  drainage ;  and  be  frequently,  but  mod- 
erately supplied  with  water.  It  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  them  to  be  placed  in  saucers  filled  with 
water.  The  saucers  should  be  kept  dry.  Any 
drainage  pouring  into  it  from  the  pot  should  be 
removed;  so  that  the  drainage  may  always  be 
perfect  Whether  in  pots  or  glasses,  the  flowers 
should  be  well  supported  with  sticks,  or  thev  will 
get  top-heavy,  fall  down,  and  get  destroyea,  and 
shift  the  plants  round  a  little  every  day,  to  pre- 
vent them  growing  to  one  side. 


Hyacinths.— A  correspondent  asks  us,  "Why 
do  hyacinth  bulbs,  if  grown  in  water,  exhaust 
themselves  in  a  single  season,  while,  if  grown  in 
soil,  they  will  last  three  or  four  years  P" 

Answer, — ^The  amount  of  inorganic  matter  fur- 
nished by  the  water  is  sufficient  to  give  such  a 
result  as  will  last  during  the  season.  An  organ- 
ism to  be  perfect,  must  be  supplied  with  as  much 
inorganic  matter  as  it  is  capable  of  appropriating, 
to  complete  itself;  in  other  words,  the  same 
amount,  and  in  the  same  state  of  progression  as 
that  which  would  be  exhibited  in  the  ashes  of  a 
healthy  plant  of  the  same  kind  if  burnt — WorJ> 
ing  Farmer* 

Hardy  CLiMBiNa  Hoses. — ^A  ^od  assortment 
of  these  are  :  Prairie  Queen,  bright  rose,  veiy 
double ;  Baltimore  Belle,  white,  clusters.  A  gooo, 
hardy  yellow  can  only  be  had  among  the  oriar 
sorts,  of  which  the  Harrisonii  is  a  fine  brilliant 
variety.  For  purple,  take  the  Boursault  Purpu- 
rea. Anne  Maria,  a  rosy  pink,  and  Mrs.  Hovey, 
a  pure  white,  are  also  good  sorts.— American  Ag^ 
ricuUurist. 
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Everbearing  Raspberries.— There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  may  not  one  day  have  perpetual  rasp- 
berries as  well  as  perpetual  roses ;  there  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  or  impossible  in  it,  but  yet  we 
have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  People  will 
diffinr  in  their  tastes,  and  some  wish  to  have  rasp- 
berries, or  some  other  distinctive  variety  of  fruit 
ever  before  them,  while  others  of  us  tfiink  that 
the  gradual  succession  in  the  natural  order  of  ri- 
pening of  different  kinds  of  fruits,  from  early 
summer  to  the  end  of  winter,  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  the  wise  Giver  of  all  these 
good  gifts.— Dr.  Warder,  in  Cincinnatus, 


Parisian  Mode  of  Roasting  Apples. — Select 
the  largest  apples  ;  scoop  out  the  core  without 
cutting  quite  through ;  fill  the  hollow  with  butter 
and  fine,  soft  sugar ;  let  them  roast  in  a  slow 
oven,  and  serve  up  with  the  syrup. — Maine  Far- 
mer. 


LxVDIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


FOB  WHAT  CHILDBEN  ABB  HOST 
aBAT£FI7Ii. 

Parents  spend  a  life  of  toil  in  order  to  leave 
their  children  wealth,  to  secure  them  social  posi- 
tion or  other  worldly  advantages.  I  do  not  un- 
derrate the  worth  of  these  things.  Had  they  not 
been  valuable,  there  would  not  have  been  so 
many  providential  arrangements  impelling  men 
to  seek  them.  I  would  not  only  show  that  there 
is  something  of  Infinitely  greater  value,  not  only 
to  the  parent,  but  to  be  transmitted  to  the  child. 
What  does  the  child  most  love  to  remember  ?  I 
never  heard  a  child  express  any  gratification  or 
pride  that  a  parent  had  been  too  fond  of  accumu- 
lating money,  though  the  child  at  that  moment, 
was  enjoving  that  accumulation.  But  I  have 
heard  children,  though  their  inheritance  had  been 
crippled  and  cut  down  by  it,  say,  with  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  on  their  features,  that  a  parent  had 
been  too  kind-hearted,  too  hospitable,  too  liberal 
and  public-spirited,  to  be  a  very  prosperous  man. 
A  parent  who  leaves  nothing  but  wealth,  or  simi- 
lar social  advantages,  to  his  children,  is  apt  to  be 
speedily  forgotten. 

However  it  ought  to  be,  parents  are  not  partic- 
ularly held  in  honor  by  children  because  of  the 
worldly  advantages  they  leave  them.  These  are 
received  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  compar- 
atively little  gratitude  for  this.  The  heir  of  an 
empire  hardly  thanks  him  who  bequeathed  it. 
He  more  often  endeavors  before  his  time  to  thrust 
him  from  his  throne.  But  let  a  child  be  able  t» 
say.  My  father  was  a  just  man,  he  was  affection- 
ate in  his  home,  he  was  tender-hearted,  he  was 
useful  in  the  community  and  loved  to  do  good  in 
society,  he  was  a  helper  of  the  young,  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  he  was  a  man  of  principle,  liber- 
al, upright,  devout — and  the  child's  memory 
cleaves  to  that  parent.  He  honors  him,  reveres 
him,  treasures  his  name  and  his  memory,  thinks 
himself  blest  in  having  had  such  a  parent,  and 
the  older  he  grows,  instead  of  forgetting,  only  re- 
veres and  honors  and  retnembers  him  the  more. 
Here  is  experience  and  affection  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  human  attainments.  It  shows  what  is 
most  worth  the  seeking. — Ephraim  Peabody, 


LITTUB  CBDEIiDKEIT'S    DKBSSE8— NAXX£D 
ABM8  AND   KBCKS. 

A  distinguished  physician,  who  died  some 
years  since  in  Paris,  declared :  "I  believe  that 
during  the  twenty-six  years  I  have  practiced  my 
profession  in  this  city,  20,000  children  have  been 
carried  to  the  cemeteries,  a  sacrifice  to  the  ab- 
surd custom  of  exposing  their  arms  naked." 

I  have  often  thought,  if  a  mother  were  anxious 
to  show  the  soft,  white  skin  of  her  baby,  and 
would  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  little  tiling's  dress, 
just  over  the  heart,  and  then  carry  it  about  for 
observation  by  the  company,  it  would  do  very 
little  harm.  But  to  expose  the  baby's  arms,  mem- 
bers so  far  removed  from  the  heart,  and  with  such 
feeble  circulation  at  best,  is  a  most  pernicious 
practice. 

Put  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  a  baby's 
mouth  J  the  mercury  rises  to  99  degrees.  Now 
canr  the  same  bulb  to  its  little  hand  ;  if  the  arms 
be  bare  and  the  evening  cool,  the  mercury  will 
sink  40  degrees.  Of  course,  all  the  blood  which 
flows  through  these  arms  and  hands  must  fall 
from  20  to  40  degrees  below  the  temperature  of 
the  heart.  Need  I  say  that  when  these  cold  cur- 
rents of  blood  flow  back  into  the  chest,  the  child's 
general  vitality  must  be  more  or  less  compro- 
mised ?  And  need  I  add  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  its  frequently  occasioning  affections 
of  tne  lungs,  throat  and  stomach  ? 

I  have  seen  more  than  one  child  with  habitual 
cough  and  hoarseness,  or  choking  with  mucus, 
entirely  and  permanently  relieved  by  simply 
keeping  its  arms  and  hands  warm.  Every  ob- 
serving and  pro^essive  physician  has  daily  op- 
portunities to  witness  the  same  simple  cure. — 
LeufU's  New  Gymnastics* 

Weddiko  Cebemonies  on  the  Alps.— There 
are  still  manv  of  the  old  customs  remaining,  of 
which  one  or  the  most  peculiar  is  the  wedding, 
which  has  some  of  the  features  of  those  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany.  An  orator  is  the 
bearer  of  invitations,  who  is  often  the  village 
school-master.  He  makes  a  formal  speech  before 
every  house,  which  all  the  people  run  to  near. 
On  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  he  accompanies 
the  bridegroom  and  groomsmen  to  the  house  of 
the  bride,  where  they  breakfast  together ;  after 
which  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  father  and  moth- 
er, recounting  to  them  all  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  beseeching  them  to  give  their 
daughter  willingly  away,  as  he  is  sure  a  long  life 
of  happiness  is  in  store  for  her.  A  rival  orator 
then  *'takes  the  word,"  and  presents  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  all  the  difliculties  of  the  new  posi- 
tion and  the  virtues  of  the  bride.  After  tliis  par- 
liamentary discussion,  the  bride  departs  with  her 
betrothed  for  church,  amidst  prayers  and  tears, 
and  good  wishes :  and  to  keep  up  her  spirits, 
musicians  cheer  her  way  with  song. — The  CoUa* 
ges  of  the  Alps^  by  a  Lady. 

Delicacy. — Shame  is  a  feeling  of  profanation. 
Friendship,  love  and  piety  ought  to  be  handled 
with  a  sort  of  mysterious  secrecy ;  they  ought  to 
be  spoken  of  only  in  the  rare  moments  of  perfect 
conndence — to  be  mutually  understood  in  silence. 
Many  things  are  too  delicate  to  be  tliought ; 
many  more,  to  be  spoken. — Novalis. 
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FABM  WOBK  FOB  AFBH.. 

"The  lark  tits  high  in  the  walnat  tree, 

And  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains ; 
A  jolly  philosopher  sure  is  he, 

While  It  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains ; 
Blithely  he  looks  at  the  meadows  below, 
Where  his  nest  will  be  when  the  grass  blades  grov« 
And  pears  oat  his  song  In  a  liquid  flow, 

While  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains." 

HE  active  season  for 
the  fanner  opens  with 
April,  when  the  va- 
ried labors  that  arc 
to  come  before  him 
through  the  months 
which  are  to  supply 
his  crops,  demand  es- 
pecial attention.  If 
a  man  of  forecast  and 
system,  like  a  pru- 
dent general  who  per- 
fects his  plans  before 
he  enters  the  field  of 
his  campaign,  he  has  mapped  out  his  plans,  and 
has  them  all  at  his  command,  so  that  men  nor 
teams  ever  wait  for  him  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
done  with  this  field  or  that.    * 

April  brings  a  revivification  of  nature,  and 
this  inspires  us  all  with  new  life,  hope  and  ambi- 
tion. The  opening  flower,  springing  grass,  the 
lowing  herds,  and  other  cheerful  voices  of  ani- 
mated nature,  all  serve  to  kindle  in  us  a  new  class 
of  emotions  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  The  la- 
bor of  the  farmer  leads  him  into  the  midst  of 
these  kindly  influences,  where  he  may  meditate 
upon  their  connection  with  his  labors,  and,  with 
his  springing  plants,  rise  rapidly  towards  heaven 
himself.  In  this  pleasant  field  of  labor,  then,  let 
us  see  what  is  to  be  done. 

Clean  Surroundings. — Nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  make  Home  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive, and  the  first  step  towards  this,  is  to  make 
its  approaches  clean.    As  soon  as  the  snow  is  ofi", 


the  frost  out,  and  the  surface  settled,  put  the  hoe 
and  rake  in  use  to  gather  up  whatever  rubbish  may 
have  accumulated  about  the  buildings  during  the 
winter.  In  this  work  you  will  need  a  sTiort  tooth 
rake.  When  this  is  done,  sweep  the  lawn,  and 
issue  a  decree,  that  whosoever  defiles  it  with 
sticks,  chips,  bits  of  paper,  old  rags,  bones  or 
^f^g  shells,  shall  not  only  remove  them  instantly, 
but  be  fined  a  dime  for  each  offence,  or  be  posted, 
on  the  walls  of  the  house,  as  a — sloven  ! 

Who  ever  approached  a  farm-house  and  found^ 
around  the  buildings  a  neat  little  lawn,  with  its: 
velvet  carpet  of  richest  green,  and  not  a  blemifh 
upon  it,  without  thinking,  if  not  saying,  "Thia* 
is  the  abode  of  .neatness  and  tranquillity — ^the 
graces  are  here,  let  us  enter  and  enjoy  them  P" 

The  Wood  Pile.— Do  not  allow  this  to  remain 
unhoused  till  midsummer.  It  is  money  at  inter- 
est, under  cover,  where  it  can  receive  a  daily  air- 
ing. Out  of  doors,  it  is  a  blotch  in  the  surround- 
ings, unless  neatly  piled  and  covered  with  boards. 

Droppings  in  Mowing  Fields. — Where  cat- 
tle fed  on  mowing  grounds,  last  autumn,  little 
heaps  will  be  found,  and  unless  scattered  and 
broken  to  pieces  will  be  uncomfortable  in  haying 
time.  Broken,  and  dissolved  by  rains,  they  be- 
come valuable  fertilizers.  Close  fall  feeding,  by 
the  way,  is  a  wretched  policy — scarcely  anything 
is  more  fatal  to  the  grass  ;  it  is  much  like  con- 
tinually stripping  a  plant  of  its  foliage,  and  ex- 
pecting it  to  flourish.  After  grass  is  cut  to  be 
made  into  hay,  the  roots  have  sufficient  strength 
left  to  throw  out  new  leaves,  and  these,  in  turn, . 
are  wanted  to  invigorate  the  roots,  and  when  the 
leaves  are  cropt  off  day  after  day,  the  roots  are 
so  weakened  that  they  cannot  withstand  the 
drought  of  autumn  or  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
grass  "runs  out,"  as  it  is  called.  Close  fall  feed- 
ing of  mowing  lands,  is  more  costly  than  feeding 
the  stock  on  hay  and  grain. 

Overhaul  Manures. — If  manure  is  to  be 
spread  upon  the  sward  and  plowed  under,  no  mat-  ' 
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ter  how  green  and  crude  it  is,  and  all  overhaul- 
ing will  only  impair  its  value  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  spread  on  sward  land  after  it  is 
plowed,  it  should  be  overhauled  once  or  twice,  and 
made  as  fine  as  possible,  and  then  plowed  under 
only  two  or  three  inches.  If  fine,  it  can  be  more 
evenly  distributed  over  the  field,  and  more  con- 
veniently and  certainly  got  under  the  surface. 
The  rains  penetrate  it  more  readily,  and  wash  out 
its  fertilizing  properties  and  convey  them  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  If  fine,  it  comes  in  contact 
with  a  larger  portion  of  the  surrounding  minerals, 
bringing  them  to  act  together,  and  thus  furnish 
sustenance  for  the  growing  crops. 

On  the .  other  hand,  if  it  is  coarse,  it  requires 
nearly  double  the  labor  to  get  it  under  the  soil, 
and  a  considerable  portion  will  be  left  on  the  sur- 
face, in  the  way  of  the  hoe,  and  drying  up  so  as 
to  supply  little  to  the  plants  that  need  it.  The 
action  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
also  lost,  which  is  an  essential,  loss. 

If,  however,  manure  can  be  applied  to  stubble 
land  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  under  six  or  eight 
inches,  it  may  be  put  on  in  a  crude  state,  and  we 
ihink  there  %a  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  he  ap- 
plied with  80  much  advantage. 

There  is  a  little  loss  in  overhauling  manure 
heaps,  in  the  escape  of  its  ammonia,  undoubtedly, 
but  that  loss  is  unimportant,  compared  with  that 
of  using  it  in  a  coarse  condition,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  intimately  mingled  with  the  soil. 

Fences. — So  soon  as  the  absence  of  frost  will 
permit,  make  new,  or  repair  old,  fences,  and  do 
the  work  so  thoroughly  that  no  animal  will  be 
tempted  to  "commit  a  ''breach  of  the  peace." 
Animals  may  be  educated  to  become  unruly  as 
well  as  humans,  but  with  good  fences  and  a  rea- 
sonable pasturage,  few  will  become  "unruly." 
Such  as  are  found  to  inherit  the  "original  sin" 
should  go  to  steaks  and  sirloins  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Poaching. — ^It  used  to  be  the  practice— per- 
liaps  it  is  now  with  some  farmers — ^to  allow  cat- 
tle to  run  over  the  mowing  fields  and  through  the 
orchards  as  soon  as  the  snow  left  the  ground. 
lYas  it  a  good  practice  ?  Why  not  P  Will  some 
one  tell  us  P 

TnE  Oat  Crop. — On  lands  that  are  sufficiently 
<[ry,  it  is  advisable  to  get  in  oats  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  work  of  seeding  may  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  that  the  crop  may  be  taken  off  the 
ground,  and  give  the  young  grass  opportunity 
to  get  thoroughly  established  before  freezing 
weather. 

Draining. — ^August  and  September  are  pre- 
eminently the  months  for  this  work,  but  if  time 
«an  be  found  to  drain  that  disagreeable  and  un- 
profitable piece  of  land  theXUes  so  near  the  house, 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  women  to  have 


it  done.  Besides;  that  is  the  best  acre  of  grass 
land  on  the  farm,  and  drained  and  top-dressed  a 
little  annually,  it  would  yield  two  tons  per  acre, 
for  twenty  years  in  succession. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  things  to  be 
done  on  the  farm  in  April,  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  him  who  has  the  responsibility  of 
attending  to  them.  He  must  remember  that  a 
good  start  generally  accomplishes  about  one-half 
the  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  it  is  the  laggard 
who  is  forever  grumbling  and  puffing  and  blow- 
ing and  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  world,  but 
never  does  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  disagreeable 
state  of  mind,  always  to  feel  in  a  hurry.  Let  ns, 
then,  be  up  with  the  season  in  our  work,  be 
contented  and  cheerful,  and  full  of  well-founded 
hope  of  progress  and  profit  through  the  growing 
months. 

(*The  erociuet  pat  up  their  Utile  hesdi. 

While  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains; 
And  the  pink  spires  spring  fhMn  their  chilly  beds. 

While  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains ; 
The  peach  blossoms  whisper  within  their  cells, 
*  We  will  open  oar  eyes  and  peep  from  onr  bells, 

WUle  it  rains,  it  rains,  it  rains.' " 


HOB8B    TAMOTG. 


Want  of  space  prevented  our  enumerating  the 
different  animals  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Rarey 
at  his  first  exhibition.  The  third  one  introduced 
was  a  wild  horse  from  South  America,  whose  nu- 
merous antics  on  entering,  made  verv  evident  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Barey  that  **he  had  never  been 
broke  except  to  the  halter."  But  before  the  nim- 
ble mustang  left  he  was  thoroughly  ''broke"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  nad  effectually 
learned  the  lesson  which  the  tamer  impresses  up- 
on every  horse  which  comes  under  his  infiucnce, 
that  "man  is  the  master.'*  In  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  time,  this  rampant  little  nag  had  become 
the  very  pattern  of  gentleness  and  humility.  So 
there  was  no  further  use  for  him,  and  he  was  led 
awav  bestowing,  as  he  disappeared,  a  remarkably 
meek  look  upon  the  audience,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"I'm  a  used  up  horse.*'  After  the  exhibition  of 
two  diminutive  Shetland  ponies,  a  magnificent 
stallion  was  led  in  by  the  attendants,  who  were 
careful  to  keep  at  a  good  distance  from  him,  us- 
ing all  the  latitude  the  ropes  allowed  of.  He  was 
indeed  a  magnificent  specimen  of  horse  flesh,  with 
an  eye  betokening  almost  human  intelligence,  and 
which  excited  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the 
whole  audience.  A  most  vicious  beast,  for  four 
vears  he  had  been  entirely  unmanageable,  having 
killed  two  keepers,  and  injured  several  others. 
He  kicked,  struck  with  his  fore  feet,  and  repeat- 
edly endeavored  to  bite  the  tamer,  through  his 
heavy  muzzle.  But  it  was  all  labor  lost ;  he  fared 
no  better  than  his  predecessors,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  so  thoroughly  subjugated  as  to  allow 
Mr.  Harey  to  sit  upon  his  back,  handle  his  fore 
and  hind  feet,  even  lay  them  on  his  face,  pull  him 
about  the  stage  while  stretched  on  his  back,  and 
most  surprising  of  all,  to  remove  the  muzzle  and 
thrust  his  hand,  and  then  his  arm,  into  the  ani- 
mal's mouth. 
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In  this  subduing  process,  the  first  end  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  subauer  is  a  thorough  understand- 
ing between  himself  and  the  horse.  The  animal 
must  be  convinced  by  a  certain  course  of  humane 
treatment — ^he  never  can  be  byiU  usage — ^that 
man  is  his  master^  and  by  quiet  submission  no 
harm  or  suffering  will  come  to  him ;  make  this  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  he  yields  himself  complete- 
ly to  your  power.  To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Rarey, 
with  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  manages  to  take  away 
the  use  of  one  leg  by  attaching  a  strap  to  the  fet- 
lock, which  is  then  drawn  up  through  the  girth 
or  belly-band,  and  fastened  short  enough  to  re- 
move the  foot  from  the  floor.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  few  moments  the  other  fore  leg  is  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  his 
knee-joints.  In  this  condition  he  is  powerless, 
yet  does  not  give  up.  But  seeing  that  his  exer- 
tions to  rise  or  to  injure  the  tamer  are  futile,  in 
a  few  moments  he  rolls  over  upon  his  side  thor- 
oughly conquered.  The  princi])al  object  is  ac- 
complished, and  now  that  he  is  in  his  power,  the 
tamer  caresses  him,  strokes  his  mane,  lies  by  his 
side  with  his  arm  encircling  his  neck,  and  thus 
convinces  the  animal  that  he  would  not  harm  him 
on  any  account  He  perceives  no  ill  disposition 
in  the  master,  and  he  will  manifest  none  nimself. 
A  feeling  of  sympathy  has  been  established  be- 
tween man  and  beast.  This  constitutes  the  whole 
secret  of  Mr.  Rarey's  wonderful  power  over  horses. 
A  single  lesson  will  not  suffice,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  four  or  five  days  are  required  to 
accomplish  the  complete  subjugation  of  an  ani- 
mal. ^  Besides  proving  so  clearlv  this  general 
principle,  which  should  be  followed  by  horse  man- 
agers, Mr.  Rarey  has  presented  some  most  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  the  best  method  of  lifting 
a  horse^s  foot  from  the  ground,  mounting  the  sad- 
dle, and  stopping  the  animal  when  attempting  to 
run  away. 

I  have  often,  said  he,  been  angry  with  farriers 
for  the  bungling  and  careless  way  in  which  they 
took  hold  of  a  hoof,  when  about  to  shoe  it.  There 
is  a  right  and  wrong  way.  Don't  grab  at  it,  as 
if  it  was  a  roasted,  apple  in  a  furnace,  but  begin 
thus — pat  the  horse^s  neck,  pat  his  shoulder,  lean 
vourself  familiarly  against  the  upper  part  of  his 
leg,  run  your  hand  gentlv  and  soothingly  down 
to  his  foot,  and  then  easily,  steadily  (not  steady 
by  jerks)  take  it  up — all  motive  for  resistance  be- 
ing absent,  the  foot  will  lie  peaceftilly  in  the  hand, 
the  nerves  are  relaxed,  andf  you  can  throw  it  up, 
and  up,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble. 

In  mounting  a  horse,  many  people  go  to  work 
with  the  wrong  end  first,  as  inaeed  they  do  about 
everything.  It's  as  simple  as  possible.  You 
don*t  want  to  have  all  of  your  weight  come  on 
one  side  of  the  horse  ;  if  you  do,  the  saddle  is 
drawn  on  one  side,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  horse 
to  sustain  it,  but  you  should  now  place  your  hand 
on  his  neck,  bearing  thereon  so  that  the  hand 
shall  balance  the  foot,  then  spring  lightly  in.  You 
can  do  this  as  well  when  the  saddle  is  ungirded 
as  when  tightly  fastened.  In  the  head  the  horse 
has  immense  power. 

No  man  can  ever  hope  to  hold  in  a  running 
horse  by  pullinz  evenly  upon  the  bit ;  he  might 
as  well  try  to  lift  himself  over  the  fence  byjpuU- 
ing  at  his  boot-straps ;  it  can't  be  done.  When 
a  horse's  head  is  turned  to  one  side  he  is  com- 
pelled to  so  arrange  his  legs  that  they  will  prop- 


erly balance  him — ^he  cannot  run  forward — there- 
fore my  advice  would  be,  if  a  horse  is  running 
away,  or  if  he  refuses  to  go,  to  pull  tightly  as  I 
now  do  upon  the  right  rein,  and  force  the  horse 
to  describe  a  circle  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
after  which,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  will  not 
attempt  the  same  trick. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Parmer, 
THE   FliUli  VrSSlVUi, 

Me.  Editor  : — ^I  read  with  great  pleasure  the 
various  contributions  on  the  subject  of  Insects  in 
your  valued  paper,  but  regret  the  ignorance  which 
seems  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  them,  and  control  their  habits  and 
transformations.  My  attention  was  called  par- 
ticularly to  a  communication  in  thepaper  of  Feb. 
9,  from  your  correspondent,  Mr.  WHITE,  of  So. 
Hadley,  which  I  will  proceed  to  discuss,  if  he  will 
excuse  the  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  the  motive.  For 
the  destruction  of  insects  on  the  plum  tree,  he  re- 
commends vials  of  sweetened  water  hung  from 
the  limbs ;  stating  that  he  has  found  in  them 
hundreds  of  insects  that  he  had  never  before 
seen.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  the 
whole  number  of  species  in  those  vials  he  never 
found  more  than  one,  if  any,  specimen  of  the 
plum  weevil,  or  curculio,  the  only  insect  which 
may  be  considered  the  enemy  of  the  plum,  and 
which  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  that  branch 
of  fruit-growing  throughout  the  country.  Many 
species  of  moths,  flies,  wasps,  and  occasionally  a 
beetle  or  two,  most  of  whicn  are  injurious  to  veg- 
etation, though  not  to  the  plum  trees,  are  the  re- 
sult of  these  vials ;  therefore  they  can  be  hun^  on 
any  tree  with  equal,  and  even  greater  propriety 
than  on  the  plum.  They  are  of  considerable  ser- 
vice on  the  apple  tree  in  capturing  the  parent  of 
the  core-worm,  and  on  the  cherry  they  will  kill 
many  moths  whose  larvee  are  injurious  to  leaves. 
No  certain  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  for 
the  devastations  of"^  the  curculio,  except  constant 
watchfulness  and  labor  in  jarring  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  season  of  their  attacks,  which  extends 
from  the  time  the  young  fruit  reaches  the  size  of 
a  smallpea,  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  after. 

Mr.  W.'s  receipt  for  killing  rose-bugs  is  excel- 
lent, and  is  equaHy  useful  for  the  small  green  lioe 
which  overrun  the  tender  shoots  of  various  shrubs 
and  plants.  In  the  last  of  the  paragraph,  howev- 
er, he  says  :  *'These  fellows,  as  soon  as  they  have 
shed  their  yellow  wings,  attack  horses,  being  the 
small  horse-fly  which  is  so  troublesome  through 
the  summer."  Some  slight  similarity  in  color  or 
size  between  the  rose-bug  and  some  of  our  sum- 
mer flies,  must  have  led  him  into  this  strange  er- 
ror, for  the  rose-bug,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  beetle, 
which,  being  gifted  with  hard  and  homy  jaws  for 
eating  leaves,  and  double  wings,  the  upper  pair 
of  which  are  albo  hard  and  shell-like,  wnile  the 
lower  are  folded  beneath  them,  never  changes  in 
form,  habits  or  appetite,  after  it  emerges  from  the 
earth.  The  various  species  of  horse-flies,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  long  sharp  sucker,  or '  trunk, 
through  which  they  suck  the  blood  of  animals ; 
without  jaws  or  biting  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
They  have  only  two  wings,  which  are  never  fold- 
ed, but  always  ready  for  flight,  and  their  bodies 
are  of  much  softer  consistency  than  the  beetlea 

Andovcr,  March,  1861.        F.  G.  Sanbo&n. 
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Far  the  New  England  Farmer, 
8TONS  WAIiL  TS.  WOODElSr  FENCE. 
UBS  or  Small  Bocu^Oood  Boaj>s— Uin>KBDBA.»rao. 

Some  fanners  are  not  very  much  in  favor  of 
stone  wall  as  a  farm  fence,  because  the  cost  is  so 
much.  It  is  true  that  stone  wall  would  cost  much 
more  than  wooden  fence,  where  timber  is  plenty, 
and  rocks  are  scarce ;  but  where  rocks  are  plenty, 
and  timber  scarce,  stone  wall  is  not  always  the 
most  expensive  fence.  For  example :  suppose  a 
farmer  to  have  a  piece  of  land  which  he  wishes  to 
enclose  and  cultivate ;  the  measurement  is  twen- 
ty-five rods  on  each  of  the  four  sides ;  it  would 
take  one  hundred  rods  of  fence  to  enclose  it,  and 
there  are  rocks  enough  on  it  to  build  one  hundred 
rods  of  wall  $  the  rocks,  or  a  part  of  them,  at 
least,  must  be  taken  off  before  the  land  can  be 
cultivated  to  advantage,  and  when  taken  to  where 
the  fence  is  wanted,  they  can  be  laid  into  wall  for 
thirty-three  cents  per  rod ;  the  digging  and  draw- 
ing should  not  be  charged  to  the  wall,  but  to  the 
land  as  improvements,  so  there  are  one  hundred 
rods  of  wall  for  $33. 

To  enclose  the  same  piece  with  rail  fence,  three 
rails  high,  rails  twelve  feet  long,  and  making  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  splice,  it  would  ttke 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty-four  posts,  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  rails. 

144  pMto  xeadj  to  set,  at  lOo  Mtoh $14^ 

482  rails       ••       "        Soeaoh 26,02 

Sotting  up  100  rods  rail  fence,  at  2c  per  rod. 2,00 

One  hundred  rods  rail  fence $42,82 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures,  that  the 
cost  of  the  rail  fence  is  a  fraction  over  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  the  walls  ; 
that,  perhaps,  is  more  than  an  average,  but  there 
are  many  nelds  here  on  the  granite  hills  of  the 
Granite  State  that  are  plowed  and  sowed,  raked 
and  mowed,  year  after  year,  over  rocks  where,  if 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  way,  the  plow,  the 
harrow,  the  mowing  machine  and  horse  rake 
would  work  enough  oetter  to  pay  the  cost.  And 
when  drawn  to  the  place  where  a  fence  is  wanted, 
they  can  be  laid  up  into  wall  for  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  suitable  wooden  fence. 

Again,  some  will  say,  '*Stone  wall  covers  up 
too  much  soil"  But  it  should  not  be  built  on 
the  soil }  the  soil  should  be  taken  off,  and  it 
should  not  be  built  so  wide  as  it  often  is.  Some 
farmers  will  say,  "I  build  my  wall  wide  to  use  up 
my  small  rocks."  There  is  a  better  use  for  your 
small  rocks  than  to  lay  them  into  wall  &ve  or  six 
feet  wide,  on  top  of  the  soil,  and  have  it  tumble 
down  at  that  W  hen  you  wish  to  build,  dig  a 
trench  as  wide  as  you  wish  your  wall,  or  a  little 
wider,  if  you  like,  take  out  all  the  soil  (and  the 
subsoil  too,  if  it  is  a  good  loam,)  and  cart  it  to 
your  barn  cellar,  or  some  place'  where  it  can  be 
used  to  increase  the  manure  heap ;  then  dig  the 
trench  a  trifle  deeper,  taking  out  enough  to  bank 
up  the  wall  a  little,  to  prevent  the  manure  and 
soil  washing  into  it ;  fill  up  the  trench  with  small 
rocks,  and  build  a  good  single  wall  on  them,  and 
you  will  have  a  good  fence.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  large  rocks  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of,  begin 
by  pladng  the  largest  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  fill  ue  space,  if  there  is  any,  between  the 
large  rocks  and  the  sides  of  the  trench  with  small 
ones,  and  save  the  remainder  of  the  small  rocks 


for  some  other  use,  and  the  wall  will  stand  all 
the  better  for  it  If  there  is  a  piece  of  highway 
that  is  rough,  or  low  and  muddy,  over  which  you 
cart  your  manure  to  the  field,  and  you  have  a 
quantity  of  small  rocks  left,  cart  them  into  the 
road  and  level  them  off  a  little  crowning,  and  as 
smooth  as  practicable,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
or  deeper,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  cover  them 
over  with  good  road-gravel,  level  it  off  and  rake 
it  over  as  smooth  as  a  garden  bed,  and  with  a 
heavy  roller,  roll  it  down  hard  and  smooth,  and 
you  will  have  a  piece  of  good,  smooth  and  dry 
road,  that  will  remain  so  for  years ;  one  that  will 
not  sag  down  in  the  middle,  hold  the  water,  and 
cause  mud  like  an  all  gravel  road.  The  water 
that  does  not  run  off  will  soon  settle  down  among 
the  rocks  and  leave  the  road  dry.  In  considera- 
tion of  all  this,  if  the  highway  surveyor  will  not  ac- 
knowledffe  your  highway  tax  paid,  ^ou  can  make 
out  a  bill  against  tne  town,  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  that  is  a  paying  business,  you  can 
use  up  your  small  rocks  on  your  farm  in  a  way 
that  will  pay ;  for  there  is  another  way  in  which 
small  rocks  are.  useful,  viz  : 

UNDERDRAININO. 

On  most  all  rocky  farms,  there  are  some  cold, 
wet  spots  that  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  un- 
derdraining,  which  may  be  done  in  the  foilowing 
manner :  Dig  a  ditch,  from  three  to  five  feet  deep 
and  any  convenient  width,  throwing  the  soil  and 
subsoil  on  one  side,  and  that  below  the  subsoil 
on  the  other  side.  Fill  the  ditch  to  within  fifteen 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  ground  with  small  rocks, 
and  cover  them  over  with  forest  leaves,  straw,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  to  keep  the  soil  from  sift- 
ing down  among  the  rocks.  Then  with  the  plow, 
turn  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  that  was  thrown  out, 
and  there  will  be  a  good  underdrain.  That  which 
is  dug  out  below  the  subsoil  may  be  spread  and 
mixed  with  soil,  with  no  disadvantage  to  it 

How  this  way  of  draining  would  compare  with 
tile  draining,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  for  I  never 
have  used  tile.  But  I  have  a  drain  put  in  with 
small  rocks,  that  has  been  in  twelve  years,  and  it 
has  not  failed  to  do  its  work  yet.  And  I  have 
some  others  that  have  been  in  but  two  and  three 
years,  that  have  nearly  paid  for  the  digging ;  be- 
sides, I  think  it  worth  something  to  have  a  place 
to  put  the  small  rocks  out  of  sight  without  cart- 
ing them  f^om  the  field.  I  can  say  from  experi- 
ence, that  small  rocks  rightly  used,  help  to  make 
the  best  of  roads,  but  I  think  it  pays  better  to  use 
them  for  underdraining,  and  take  pay  in  grain 
and  grass,  than  it  does  to  use  them  for  mending 
roads  and  take  pay  in  riding  over  them. 

Amherst,  N.  IT.,  Feb.,  1861.  D.  N. 

Remarks. — ^The  above  contains  many  excellent 
suggestions.  Draining  on  hard  land  with  stone 
will  answer  very  well,  because  mice  would  not  be 
likely  to  work  there.  In  this  kind  of  draining,  it 
is  quite  common  to  err  in  making  the  drain  un- 
necessarily wide,  and  not  deep  enough.  If  the 
drain  is  to  be  filled  with  small  stones,  one  a  foot  in 
width  and  four  in  depth,  would  be  more  effective 
than  one  three  feet  wide  and  three  deep. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  stones,  we  think 
there  is  one  rule  of  universal  application,  which 
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18  this :  Oq  all  land  that  is  not  so  rocky  under- 
neath as  to  make  digg:ing  expensive^  never  take 
a  stone  away  that  is  not  wanted  for  wcUs,  or  for 
some  other  special  purpose,  but  dig  holes  and 
place  them  in  so  that  they  shall  not  come  nearer 
than  eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface.  This  can 
be  done  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  carted  off  and 
piled  up  in  some  other  place.  There  are,  at  least, 
four  advantages  in  this  process. 

1.  The  surface  is  relieved  of  them,  so  that  they 
are  out  of  the  way  in  cultivating. 

2.  If  not  too  far  below  the  surface,  they  attract 
moisture,  and  are  especially  valuable  where  deep- 
rooted  plants  are  cultivated  in  times  of  drought. 
Fruit  trees  flourish  finely  fvei  them. 

3.  They  are  storehouses  of  heat,  warming  the 
soil  about  them,  and  the  young  roots  that  pene- 
trate it,  and  acting  like  bottom  heat  in  a  forcing 
house. 

4.  So  much  of  the  land  as  is  dug  over  to  re- 
ceive the  stones,  is  thoroughly  trenched,  and  will 
feel  its  influences  for  many  years,  whether  it  is 
cultivated  or  kept  in  grass. 


BI.UJS-aBA88  BBOION  07  KBNTTTOKY. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  CuUivator,  writing  at 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  says  that  section  presents  in 
many  respects  a  striking  contrast  to  any  portion 
of  New  England. 

In  an  agricultural  view,  we  see  little  prepara- 
tion for  winter,  at  least,  little  that  we  are  accusf 
tomed  to  see  at  the  North.  The  large  bams  in 
which  our  farmers  shelter  their  animals  and  the 
provision  for  them,  are  not  found  here.  There  is 
nothing  like  what  we  should  call  a  bam,  and  but 
seldom  any  artificial  shelter  for  stcck,  except 
atables — mostly  quite  rude,  being  often  made  of 
logs — for  working  horses.  Neither  are  there 
stacks  of  hay  on  farms  in  general.  The  stock  is 
supported  in  winter  almost  entirely  by  ffrass. 
*' Winter  pastures"  are  reserved,  on  which  the 
blue-grass  (Poa  pratensis)  with  its  long,  soft 
leaves,  covers  the  ground  like  a  mat,  and  there  is 
seldom  any  weather  that  the  stock  cannot  grace. 
Indian  corn  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and 
the  stalks  and  busks  of  this  grain,  shocked  in  the 
field,  afford  fodder  for  the  stock  when  the  ^ss 
may  be  covered  with  snow,  which,  however,  is  not 
often  the  case  for  many  successive  days.  Com  in 
the  ear  or  unhusked  on  the  stalk,  is  fed  to  fat- 
ting stock  or  for  other  purposes,  according  to  the 
wants  of  animals. 

The  country  is  remarkably  healthy,  not  only  for 
the  human  race,  but  for  all  domestic  animals. 
The  freedom  of  cattle  and  hogs  reared  here  from 
disease,  has  often  been  commented  on  by  butchers 
who  slaughter  animals  from  different  sections. 


comes  hard  and  sound.  Cut  and  saw  basswood 
in  summer,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  become 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  will  finally  harden  so 
as  to  almost  resemble  hom.  Cut  it  in  winter,  and 
it  will  be  so  long  in  seasoning  as  to  become  part- 
ly decayed  before  the  process  can  be  completed. 
No  doubt,  the  presence  of  the  water  or  sap  in 
great  abundance  in  winter,  and  especially  towards 
the  latter  part,  hastens  this  incipient  decay. 
Rails  cut  and  split  in  summer,  and  the  bark  pealed 
to  hasten  drying,  have  lasted  twice  as  long  as 
winter  cut  rails. — Country  OeiUUman, 


Time  fob  Cuttino  Timbee.— We  have  been 
long  satisfied  that  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  is 
in  summer,  provided  it  is  not  left  in  the  lo^,  but 
is  immediately  worked  up  into  boards,  rails,  or 
whatever  is  intended.    It  dries  rapidly,  and  be- 


FI.ANTINO  TBBES. 

Persons  intending  to  plant  trees  should  begin 
to  think  of  the  matter  now,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  work  as  soon  as  the  opening  of 
the  ground  will  permit  If  the  selection  of  the 
land,  the  selection  of  trees,  the  varieties  to  be 
used  and  the  distances  apart  at  which  they  are  to 
be  set,  are  to  be  left  until  May,  when  the  lark  is 
*whistling  on  the  top  of  the  maple,  the  work  will 
probably  be  done  in  such  a  hurried  manner  as  to 
cause  many  mistakes.  All  these  preliminaries 
may  be  arranged  by  the  sitting-room  or  kitchen 
fire,  and  may  be  aided  by  suggestions  of  the  wo- 
men, or  by  those  of  the  sons  who  are  to  assist  in 
the  labor.  This  is  the  engineering,  or  planning 
part  of  farming,  and  never  should  be  left  to  be 
decided  upon  when  the  time  has  come  to  do  the 
work,  any  more  than  the  carpenter  should  decide 
what  kind  of  a  bam  he  is  to  build  for  you,  when 
he  has  got  his  force  together  to  raise  it  I 

Having  decided  what  distances  shall  be  pre- 
served, they  may  be  set  off,  and  then  the  holes 
should  be  dug  as  early  as  possible.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  die  earth  been  thrown  out 
last  fall.  The  holes  should  be  large — ^never  less 
than  four  feet  in  diameter  by  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  deep,  and  if  six  feet  in  diameter,  they 
are  all  the  better.  The  earth  thrown  out  should 
be  turned  over  two  or  three  times,  so  that  it  may 
all  receive  portions  of  the  rain  that  falls,  and  the 
energizing  influences  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 
Under  this  process,  that  which  was  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  will  be  greatly  improved. 
It  may  answer  to  dig  the  holes  only  a  foot  deep, 
and  spade  the  bottom  six  or  twelve  inches  $  but 
this  process  is  not  so  thorough  as  that  of  throw- 
ing the  earth  entirely  out. 

Before  setting  the  tree,  the  black  top  soil 
should  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  other  black  soil  near 
to  fill  the  hole  up  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  surrounding  surface.  If  it  can  be  afforded, 
a  little  well  rotted  compost  may  be  mingled  in 
with  decided  advantage.  In  this  manner  a  com- 
plete root  bed  is  formed  for  the  new  comer ;  one 
favorable  to  excite  numerous  fibrous  roots,  be- 
cause it  is  rich,  light,  and  capable  of  attracting 
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both  heat  and  moisture.  In  such  a  position,  the 
tree  will  soon  start  into  active  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  will  be  likely  to  continue  this  habit 
for  several  years,  as  the  roots  will  not  be  soon 
checked  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  hard  and 
cold  soil. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  not  to  set  the 
tree  too  low  in  the  soil.  A  good  rule  is  to  leave 
the  crown  of  the  root  just  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face. If  there  are  plenty  of  roots,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  come  up  quite  near  the  surface,  while  all 
the  others  are  well  below,  cut  off  the  upper  ones, 
as  they  will  be  likely  to  throw  up  suckers  contin- 
ually. 

Trees  should  be  selected  that  have  been  formed 
in  the  nursery,  as  those  that  have  not  been  are 
materially  checked  in  growth  by  frequent  altera- 
tions in  their  amount  of  top.  When  trees  in  the 
nursery  are  formed,  those  may  be  selected  that 
are  much  alike  in  size  and  figure,  and  the  planter 
may  have  before  him  an  orchard  not  only  of  good 
fruit  producing  trees,  but  those  doing  him  credit 
in  their  similarity  to  each  other,  and  in .  their 
symmetry  of  form. 

Fifty  trees,  such  as  we  have  described,  and  set 
as  suggested  above,  will  be  more  productive  than 
one  hundred  of  an  indifferent  description,  and  set 
in  a  careless  manner. 


Fknr  th€  New  BngUmd  Farwur. 
XJSGHOBN  TOWIiS    ONGB  MOBS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  transmit  the  following  in  an- 
swer to  frequent  inquiries  about  Leghorn  fowls. 
The  first  Leghorns  brought  into  the  United  States 
were  introduced  from  Leghorn,  about  the  year 
1854,  by  the  captain  of  a  whale  ship,  of  Mystic, 
Conn.  The  leading  merits  of  this  race  of  fowls 
are  the  number  of  eggs,  of  which  they  produce 
more  than  any  other  variety,  the  pullets  commenc- 
ing to  lay  as  early  as  four  months  old ;  their  eg^s 
are  of  good  size  j  they  are  hardy  fowls,  and  rarely 
wish  to  set ;  their  legs  and  skin  are  yellow,  fine- 
fleshed  and  excellent  for  the  table,  with  little  waste 
in  offa!.  Both  sexes  are  lower  in  the  leg  than  the 
Black  Spanish,  and  their  size  is  much  tne  same ; 
their  whole  form  is  good,  and  quite  plump  in  the 
make.  Both  cock  and  hen  have  larger  single 
combs  and  wattles  than  those  of  the  Black  Span- 
ish. 

The  plumage  of  the  original  Leghorns  was 
brown  and  reddish  yellow.  I  obtained  this  breed 
of  fowls  from  a  gentleman  that  has  kept  and  bred 
them  in  their  utmost  purity  from  tne  original 
stock,  yet  white  individuals  may  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  dark  colored,  as  we  see  in  other 
.breeds  of  fowls.  This  change  in  color  of  feathers 
may  be  produced  by  change  of  food  and  climate. 
Those  of  darker  plumage  are  generally  esteemed, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  best  breed.  The  white 
sort  is  rejected  as  being  more  tender,  and  not  so 
prolific  as  the  darker  colored.  In  a  lot  of  sixty  I 
nad  last  summer,  of  this  breed  of  fowls,  I  observed 
three  with  light  colored  feathers.  Their  scarcity, 
as  well  as  the  high  price  at  which  they  have  been 


held,  has  prevented  them  from  coding  into  gezt- 
eral  use.  I  have  sent  fowls  and  eggs  into  moat 
all  the  New  England  States  and  New  York.  I 
learn  from  several  gentlemen  that  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  constant  winter  layers  : 
their  eggs  more  than  double  pay  their  keepings 
and  the  fowls  are  liked  the  best  of  any  they  have 
ever  kept  Their  only  fault,  (if  any,)  is  their 
small  size.  The  Leghorns  have  been  crossed  with 
the  Black  Spanish  and  other  breeds  of  fowls  which 
are  inferior  to  the  genuine  Leghorns. 

Uxbrid^,  Feb.  4,  1861.         James  McNat. 


#br  the  New  England  Fanner. 
PAHMINa  VOB  THS   11A881S8. 

Mr.  Brown  : — I  h^ve  been  interested  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Meetings,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  farm- 
ing throughout  the  Commonwealth.  There  is, 
however,  a  class  of  farmers  who  are  not  reached 
by  such  meetings.  I  allude  to  a  class  who  have 
limited  means^  and  have  not  sufficient  wealth  to 
make  such  use  of  land  as  would  cause  its  cultiva- 
tion to  be  profitable.  They  have  not  manure,  and 
are  incapable  of  producing  it,  and  have  not  the 
ability  to  purchase  it  They  thus  plod  on,  year 
after  year,  to  no  profit.  They  have  but  a  few  acres 
of  ground,  and  that  is  of  a  poor  soil»  and  does  not 
remunerate  the  laborer  for  his  daily  toil.  How 
can  he  enrich  his  ground  at  less  expense,  than 
the  man  who  has  ample  means  to  improve  his 
ground  ? 

Where  we  undertake  to  advance  the  education 
in  a  community,  we  endeavor  to  reach  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  to  raise  the  masses,  and  no\ 
merely  to  improve  our  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
inaries  of  learning,  but  begin  with  the  first  rudi- 
ments, the  lowest  ranks  of  a  community.  A  verv 
large  proportion  of  the  farmers  in  New  England^ 
or  such  as  obtain  a  living  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  are  poor,  and  find  it  very  hard  to  com* 
mence  the  year  free  from  debt  Some  have  a  trade 
at  which  they  work  a  part  of  the  time ;  oUiers 
work  for  their  more  prosperous  neighbors,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  own  little  homestead.  How  can 
the  standard  for  such  be  raised.  How  can  they 
procure  or  manufacture  manure  to  enrich  their 
few  acres,  so  that  instead  of  realizing  a  small  in- 
come from  an  acre,  they  may  obtain  hundreds. 

If  anvthing  can  be  done  to  reach  this  poorer 
class  of  the  tillers  of  the  bcmI,  something  may  be 
effected  to  advance  farming  interests  general- 
ly. As  in  science,  so  in  agriculture,  new  discov- 
eries will  continue  to  be  made,  and  capital  will  be 
required  to  carry  such  improvements  forward, 
while  a  large  part  of  a  community  will  remain 
shrouded  in  darkness.  Waste  lands  will  still  lie 
unimproved,  and  much  labor  will  be  lost  through 
ignorance. 

Eight  or  ten  acres  of  land  may  easily,  with  suit- 
able management,  be  made  to  support  a  medium 
sized  family,  of  five  to  seven  persons.  What  can 
be  done  to  enlighten  and  help  forward  this  large 
class  in  the  various  towns  throughout  New  Eng- 
land ?  The  means  of  procuring  manure  are  not  at 
hand.  The  necessary  labor  can  be  had,  but 
knowledge  is  wanting  by  which  this  labor  can  be 
profitably  emploved.  Means  are  wanting  by  which 
unimproved  lands  and  lost  labor  may  be  made  pro- 
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daetive  of  good  to  those  of  moderate  wealth,  and 
little  knowledge  of  farming.  Can  these  lands  be 
enriched  at  an  expense  within  the  reach  of  those 
thus  situated  P 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  enlighten  our 
growing  community  on  such  topics  as  will  afford 
all  necessary  information  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced farmer  of  moderate  or  limited  means. 

Boston,  January  24,  1861.  D. 

Remarks. — We  cannot  answer  your  questions 
satisfactorily,  even  to  ourself.  Please  tell  us  how 
ffou  think  the  results  you  desire  may  be  gained. 


mow  FCTBUOATIOirB. 

Tbb  PftiNOiPUS  ov  BEBiviiro ;  or  Glimpiei  at  the  Phyiiolog 
ioal  Laws  Involved  In  the  ReproduoUon  and  Improvement  of 
Domeatio  Animals.  By  S.  L.  Goodals,  Secretary  of  the 
Maine  Board  of  Agrteoltare.  Bbston :  Croshy,  Nichols.  Lee 
hCo.   1861. 

This  is  a  well  printed  book  of  161  pages,  writ- 
ten  and  published  because  the  writer,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  business,  saw  the  '*want  of  some  han- 
dy book  embodying  the  principles  necessary  to 
be  understood  in  order  to  secure  improvement  in 
Domestic  Animals." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book  the  author  gives 
some  striking  illustrations  of  what  he  desires  to 
teach,  one  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Let  us  reckon  a  little.  Suppose  a  man  wishes 
to  buy  a  cow.  Two  are  offered  him,  both  four 
years  old,  and  which  might  probablv  be  servicea- 
ble for  ten  years  to  come.  With  tne  same  food 
and  attendance  the  first  will  yield  for  ten  months 
in  the  year  an  average  of  five  quarts  ]jer  day, — 
and  the  other  for  the  same  term  will  yield  seven 
quarts,  and  of  equal  quality.  What  is  the  com- 
parative value  of  each  ?  The  difference  in  yield 
18  six  hundred  quarts  per  annum.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  calculation  we  will  suppose  it  worth 
three  cents  per  quart — amounting  to  eighteen 
dollars.  Is  not  the  second  cow,  while  she  holds 
out  to  give  it,  as  good  as  the  first,  and  three 
hundred  dollars  at  interest  besides?  If  the 
first  just  pays  for  her  food  and  attendance,  the 
second,  yielding  two-fifths  more,  pays  forty  per 
cent,  profit  annually ;  and  yet  how  many  farmers 
having  two  such  cows  for  sale  would  make  more 
than  ten,  or  twenty,  or  at  most,  thirty  dollars 
difference  in  the  price  ?  The  profit  from  one  is 
eighteen  dollars  a  year — in  ten  years  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars,  besides  the  annual  accumula- 
tions of  interest — ^the  profit  of  the  other  is — ^noth- 
ing. If  the  seller  has  need  to  keep  one,  would  he 
not  be  wiser  to  give  away  the  first,  than  to  part 
with  the  second  tor  a  hundred  dollars  P 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  *^Law  of  Similarity,^* 
he  gives  numerous  forcible  examples,  which,  if 
better  understood  in  the  rearing  of  animals — and 
in  reproducing  and  rearing  human  beings  too — 
would  be  of  vast  service  to  the  world.  Read  one 
of  them  below : 

We  see  hereditarv  transmission  of  a  peculiar 
tjrpe  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tinct races,  the  Jews,  and  the  Gypsies,  for  exam- 
ple.   Although  exposed  for  centuries  to  the  mod- 


i^ing  influences  of  diverse  climates,  to  associa- 
tion with  peoples  of  widely  differing  customs  and 
habits,  they  never  merge  their  peculiarities  in 
those  of  any  people  witn  whom  they  dwell,  but 
continue  distinct.  They  retain  the  same  features, 
the  same  figures,  the  same  manners,  customs  and 
habits.  The  Jew  in  Poland,  in  Austria,  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  New  York,  is  the  same ;  and  the  mon- 
e^-changers  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  may  be  seen  to-day  on  change 
in  any  of  the  larger  marts  of  trade.  How  is  this  P 
Just  because  the  Jew  is  a  "thorough-bred.**  There 
is  with  him  no  intermarriage  with  the  Oentile — 
no  crossing,  no  mingling  of  his  organization  with 
that  of  another.  When  this  ensues  ^'permanence 
of  race"  will  cease  and  give  place  to  variations  of 
any  or  of  all  sorts. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  "iaio  of  VaricUian," 
Mr.  Ooodale  says : 

Very  recently,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Aber- 
deen Journal,  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Mr.  James 
McGilHvray,  of  Huntley,  has  offered  an  explana- 
tion which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  one.  His 
theory  is  that  **when  a  pure  animal  of  any  breed 
hoe  been  pregnant  to  an  animal  of  a  different 
breed,  such  pregnant  animal  is  a  cross  ever  after^ 
(he  purity  of  her  blood  being  lost  in  consequence 
of  her  connection  with  the  foreign  animal,  herself 
BECoanNO  A  CROSS  FOREVER  incapohle  of  pro- 
dueing  a  pure  calf  of  any  breedP 

This  doctrine  we  avowed  seven  years  ago  in  an 
agricultural  mass  meeting,  and  were  pretty  sound- 
ly "drubbed"  for  our  temerity.  Thanks  to  Prof. 
Nash,  then  of  Amherst  College,  who  came  to  the 
rescue,  we  came  off  with  fiying  colors,  but  did 
not  take  the  enemy  with  us !  It  is  a  physiologi- 
cal law,  as  much  as  that  of  gravitation,  and  we 
are  glad  that  one  writer  among  us  has  had  the 
boldness  to  declare  it 

The  remaining  chapters  are  upon  ^^ Ancestral 
Influence,*'  **Eelaiive  Influence  of  the  Parents," 
**Laws  of  8ex,'*  ** In-and-in-Breeding,**  ** Cross- 
ing," ** Breeding  in  the  Line,"  and  ** Characteris- 
tics of  Breeds"  The  chapter  upon  the  law  of  sex 
is  short,  as  well  it  may  be.  It  will  require  long 
and  patient  investigation,  and  a  series  of  trials 
that  will  test  the  endurance  of  any  man,  to  arrive 
at  any  plausible  results  on  this  point. 

The  book  is  greatly  needed,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  adult  in  the  country. 


Precautions  in  Using  Zinc. — ^A  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Central  Society  of 
Architects,  in  Paris,  recommends  **that  zinc, 
which  was  at  first  rejected,  but  is  now  so  general- 
ly used,  should  be  applied  with  great  care,  as  cer- 
tain precautions,  very  simple,  but  never  to  be 
everlooked,  are  indispensable.  Thus:  contact 
with  plaster,  which  contains  a  destructive  salt,  is 
to  be  avoided ;  also,  contact  with  iron,  which  is 
very  iniurious,  and  liable  to  cause  a  rapid  oxyda- 
tion.  Eave  gutters  should  always  be  supported 
by  galvanized  brackets,  and  no  gutter  or  sheet 
zinc  should  be  laid  on  oak  boards.'' 
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£XTBACTS  AND  B3BPIiIE8. 
A  NEW  SUGAR   EVAPORATOR. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  the  ITew  Eng- 
land Farmer  make  every  year  considerable  ma^ 
pie  BUffar,  I  thought  a  few  lines  upon  this  subject 
might  be  interesting  to  them  ;  and  more  especial- 
ly  so,  as  we  soon  expect  to  speak  of  a  new  boiling 
apparatus,  that  is  far  superior  to  the  common  pan 
used  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  best  article 
that  finds  the  quickest  sale,  and  at  a  higher  price. 

Maple,  in  its  pure  state,  should  be  nearly  as 
white  as  crushed  sugar.  The  color  comes  from 
some  impurity  in  the  sap,  or  the  manner  of  boil- 
ing, or  from  both.  It  is  impossible  to  make  the 
best  su^ar  in  the  common  sheet  iron  pans,  which 
are  mainly  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Every 
one  familiar  with  the  process,  knows  that  the  sap 
will  bum  on  to  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  is  again 
washed  off  into  the  syrup,  thereoy  giving  the  su- 
ffar  a  bad  taste,  and  a  dark  color.  This  is  reme- 
died by  using  ''Cook's  Sugar  Evaporator,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Blymyers,  Bates  &  Day, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  writer  used  this  evaporator  a  part  of  last 
season,  and  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  su- 
gar-makers as  beinff  a  perfect  sugar-boiling  ap- 
paratus. It  is  a  shallow  pan,  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  four  feet  wide ;  .and  is  arranged  with 
flanges,  raised  on  the  bottom,  one  and  a  half 
inches  high,  which  are  left  open  for  a  space  of 
four  inches  at  every  alternate  end.  A  tub  of  sap 
is  placed  at  the  front  left  hand  corner  of  this  pan, 
and  another  tub  is  put  at  the  back  right  hand 
comer  of  the  pan,  to  receive  the  syrup.  This  pan 
is  set  on  a  furnace,  made  for  the  purpose,  or  can 
be  adjusted  to  a  common  arch.  It  is  then  filled 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  with  sap,  and  the 
fire  is  started.  As  soon  as  it  oegins  to  boil,  turn 
the  faucet  and  let  on  a  supply  of  sap,  which  runs 
fifteen  times  across  the  pan  before  it  reaches  the 
Outlet.  After  it  has  travelled  60  feet,  continually 
boilinff  all  the  while,  it  becomes  syrup  sufficient- 
ly thick  for  sugaring  off. 

I  can  boil  one  barrel  of  sap  per  hour,  with  one 
fire.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  not  only  save 
time  and  wood,  but  make  a  much  better  article 
of  sugar. 

Enclosed  is  a  sample  that  I  made  after  the  5th 
of  April,  which  had  no  cleansing  or  settling,  but 
was  done  off  immediately  after  boiling. 

W.  Westminster,  Vl.,  1861.       O.  Campbell. 

Remarks. — ^The  sample  before  us  is  of  unusual 
whiteness  and  purity.  We  have  eaten  salt  and 
sugar,  too,  at  Mr.  Campbell's  table,  and  know 
that  he  understands  what  he  is  talking  about  in 
the  above  article.  

MR.  ROGERS'  EXPERIMENT. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Rogers,  in  the  application  of  fertili- 
sers to  his  grass  land.  It  would  seem  from  the  re- 
sults stated  that  guano  produced  the  best  crop-^ 
about  one-quarter  part  more  than  ashes.  This  is 
different  from  what  I  should  have  expected.  I  hope 
we  shall  see  a  definite  statement  or  the  products 
of  these  several  lots,  for  the  coming  year,  for  it  is 
as  important  to  note  the  permanency  of  the  effect, 
as  the  immediate  activity. 

Mr.  K  is  the  right  man  to  conduct  such  exper- 


iments ;  he  has  ample  means,  and  as  good  land 
as  c%n  be  found  in  the  county ;  his  farm  being 
situatf  on  the  easterly  extremity  of  what  has  been 
lon/(  known  as  Hog  Hill,  because  in  olden  times 
swi  le  used  to  run  at  large,  and  in  common  over 
these  grounds,  their  pasture  lands.  So  say  the 
Records. 
South  Danvers,  Feb.  11,  1861.  P. 

ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Are  wood  ashes  a  manure,  or  only  a  stimulant  P 
Which  is  the  best  for  us  farmers,  who  live  back 
from  the  sea-board,  to  buj  w;ood  ashes  to  put  on 
our  lands  that  need  fertilizing  beyond  our  bam- 
yard  means,  at  17  cents  per  bushel,  or  any  of  the 
foreign  nostrams  that  are  cracked  up  so  loudly, 
at  their  common  prices.  Wm.  Irish. 

East  Rumford,  Me.,  1861. 

Remarks. — Wood  ashes  is  not  a  stimulant,  as 
that  term  is  generally  understood.  The  alkali 
which  it  contains  is  absolutely  essential  to  most 
plants,  and  therefore,  when  you  can  purchase  it  at 
17  cents  a  bushel,  you  can  find  nothing  cheaper 
or  more  effective  for  the  money  it  costs.  It  acta 
something  as  follows :  The  black  earth  which  we 
cultivate  contains  a  large  portion  of  vegetable 
matter,  called  humus,  and  this  is  constantly  gen- 
erating fresh  carbonic  acid.  The  acid,  in  turn, 
acts  upon  the  alkalies  that  are  contained  in  the 
broken  rocks  and  alkaline  earths,  and  dissolves 
them,  makes  them  soluble  liquid,  so  that  the  roots 
of  plants  can  take  them  up.  Liebig  expresses  it 
— "these  changes'* — that  is,  the  changes  in  the 
rocks  by  being  broken  and  pulverized — '^consist 
in  the  giving  of  a  soluble  form  to  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  bases  by  the  combined  action  of  teaier 
and  carbonic  acid. 

"The  first  colonists,"  he  says,  "of  Virginia  found 
a  soil  filled  with  alkaline  substances,  from  which 
harvests  of  wheat  and  tobacco  were  obtained  for 
a  century  from  one  and  the  same  field,  with  the 
aid  of  manure ;  but  now,  whole  districts  are 
abandoned  and  converted  into  unfruitful  pasture 
land,  which,  without  manure^  produces  neither 
wheat  nor  tobacco.  From  one  acre  of  this  land 
there  were  removed  in  the  space  of  100  years 
12,000  lbs.  of  alkalies,  in  leaves,  grain  and  straw." 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. — 
The  first  paper  in  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Tran-^ 
sactions  of  this  Society,  is  on  **  Ornamented  Oar* 
dening,^^  and  was  prepared  by  our  old  correspon- 
dent, J.  F.  C.  Htde,  Esq.,  of  Newton.  It  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  such 
places  as  they  thought  fit  to  look  at,  and  to  re- 
mark upon  them.  Reports  were  made  from  the 
Committee  on  Plovers,  on  Fruits,  on  Zoology  by 
Prof.  Jenks,  and  on  the  Library.  The  Address 
of  the  President,  Joseph  Breck,  Esq.,  was  a 
good  one,  containing  touching  allusions  to  re- 
cently deceased  members  of  the  Society. 
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A  OYIinTDBICAIi  ICBLAT-MABHBB. 


"Is  that  thunder,  JaneP" 

"No,  father,  I  think  not — it  seems  to  come 
from  the  kitchen." 

"What  can  they  be  doing  there,  to  make  such 
a  noise  ?  I  thought  it  was  a  succession  of  thun- 
der-claps.   It  jarred  the  'whole  house." 

"But  it  don't  thunder  often  in  the  winter, 
father ;  besides,  it's  all  bright  sunlight  now." 

"Well,  child,  go  to  the  kitchen,  if  you  think 
the  noise  came  from  there,  and  inquire  what  the 
matter  is." 

So  off  went  dutiful  Jane  to  the  kitchen,  and 
there  found  that  "Biddy"  had  been  pounding  a 
piece  of  a  well-knitted  beef  creature  in  prepara- 
tion for  dinner,  upon  a  large  table,  which  was, 
in  itself,  a  pretty  good  drum.  No  wonder  there 
was  a  racket  in  the  house ! 

Jane  came  back,  reported  the  fact,  and  at  the 
same  time  handed  her  father  a  circular  describ- 
ing Whiitemore  &  Broiher'a  "Patent  Cylindrical 
Meat  Masher,"  which  he  took,  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, and  read  as  follows : 

"This  machine  is  intended  for  mashing  beef 
steak,  to  make  it  tender  for  cooking.  It  pro- 
duces twice  the  effect  of  pounding,  makes  the 
touj|;hest  meat  equal  to  the  most  tender,  and  will 
do  Its  work  in  one-tenth  the  time  required  in 
pounding,  one  minute  only  being  required  to 
mash  eight  or  ten  pounds. 

It  meets  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all 
those  who  are  using  it,  and  the  manufacturers 
haye  as  yet  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  this  ma^ 


chine  by  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechan- 
ics' Association,  at  their  fair  held  at  Boston  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1860,  with  the  highest  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee  and  the  press." 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  some  means  haye 
been  deyised  to  accomplish  two  things,  yiz.: 

1.  To  bring  a  beef-steak  into  such  a  condition 

that  a  person  with  good  teeth  can  eat  a 
moderate  slice  in  thirty  minutes. 

2.  That  this  may  be  accomplished  without  the 

aid  of  a  lignumyitse  pestle,  a  pine  table, 

and  such  a  noise  as  would  driye  a  sensitiye 

man  out  of  the  house. 

We  haye  not  tried  the  Meat  Masher,  but  from 

turning  it  a  few  times,  and  contemplating  the 

sensation  we  might  haye  if  our  finger  were  onc« 

crushed  between  its  iron  teeth,  we  are  strong  in 

the  belief,  that  the  muscular  portions  of  all  bo- 

yine  structures  must  become  pulpy  and  tender 

under  its  power. 

Hoo  Cholera. — A  disease  to  which  this  name 
is  popularly  applied,  exists  in  this  yicinity,  and 
is  preying  quite  disastrous.  One  resident  of 
Cranston  nas  already  lost  forty  hogs  and  has 
more  sick  with  the  disease.  Another,  a  resident 
of  North  Proyidence,  has  lost  more  than  fifty 
within  a  short  time,  and  others  haye  lost  smaller 
numbers.  It  is  probably  an  infectious,  epidemic 
disease,  and  yery  little  can  be  expected  from  treat- 
ment or  from  precautionary  measures.  At  the 
same  time,  its  seyerity  and  fatality  are  undoubted- 
ly aggrayated  by  the  food,  and  local  surrounding! 
of  the  animals. — Providenoe  JoumaL 
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FIiOWAGB  OF  IiANDS. 

The  Legislature  of  1860  passed  an  act  that  the 
dam  across  the  Concord  river,  at  North  Billerica, 
should  he  decreased  in  height  thirty-three  inches, 
and  that  this  might  he  done  at  any  time  after  the 
first  day  of  September  of  that  year.  A  commis- 
sion, consisting  of  Messrs.  Hudson,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Bellows,  of  Pepperell,  and  Bigelow,  of 
New  Bedford,  was  appointed,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed they  would  proceed  at  once  to  lower  the 
dam.  Before  they  did  proceed  to  that  work, 
however,  the  dam-holders  obtained  an  injunction 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  no  decision  was 
had  until  the  early  part  of  January.  In  the  mean- 
time fall  elections  were  corrupted  by  the  test 
question,  "Will  you  pledge  yourself  to  urge  and 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill  directing  the  dam 
to  be  taken  down  P"  If  the  candidate  stated  that 
he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  vote  to  repeal  a 
measure  which  he  had  not  investigated,  and  would 
not  so  pledge  himself,  some  strange  influence  was 
found  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  bring  some 
more  servile  and  subservient  tool  into  his  place. 
When  the  elections  had  taken  place,  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  appeared,  and  found  its  way  to 
the  Senators  and  members  elect,  filled  with  gross 
misrepresentations  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
we  are  informed  that  most  of  the  members  were 
Tisited  by  the  dam-holders  themselves,  or  their 
agents.  That  a  system  of  the  most  shameful 
and  unjustifiable  "lobbying"  has  been  going  on 
through  their  agency  during  the  entire  session  is 
manifest  to  those  who  have  occasionally  looked 
in  upon  either  house. 

Petitions  were  also  obtained  in  aid  of  the  ap- 
plication to  repeal,  based  upon  the  false  state- 
ments in  pamphlet  that  was  ashamed  to  own 
a  name,  and  these  statements  and  the  request  to 
repeal  have  been  urged  upon  the  Legislature  with 
an  obstinacy  which  nothing  but  a  lavish  expen- 
diture of  means  and  a  sinking  cause  could  se- 
cure. 

The  present  Legislature,  early  in  the  session, 
appointed  another  Joint  Committee,  being  the 
third  which  has  been  appointed  in  this  case,  and 
for  three  or  four  weeks  past  they  have  been  hearing 
the  parties.  Some  new  evidence  has  been  in- 
troduced, but  none  that  materially  changes  the 
aspect  of  the  case. 

On  Friday,  March  1,  the  case  for  the  meadow 
owners, — the  meadow  hay  men  !  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  dam-holders  insolently  termed  them, 
— ^was  argued  before  the  committee  and  a  large 
audience  at  the  State  House,  by  Judge  French. 
During  the  three  and  a  half  hours  which  he  spoke, 
he  scarcely  alluded  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness- 
es called  by  the  land-owners,  but  based  his  ar- 
guments almost  entirely  upon  the  admissions  of 
counsel  for  the  dam-holders,  and  upon  the  sur- 


veys made  by  their  own  agents.  A  more  com- 
pact, luminous  and  logical  argument  we  never 
listened  to.  It  held  the  committee  and  audience  in 
the  closest  attention,  and  with  evident  signs  of 
gratification  during  the  whole  time.  But  the  ef- 
fort  was  something  more  than  a  logical  argument 
— it  was  a  mathematical  demonstration,  proved 
by  their  own  surveys,  that  the  dam  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
acres  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Commonwealth ! 
This  fact  he  made  as  clear,  as  the  fact  is  clear 
that  water  will  run  down  hill  by  its  own  gravity. 
The  following  are  the  principal  points  contained 
in  his  argument. 

1.  The  act  was  passed  after  the  most  deliber- 
ate consideration. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 

3.  In  accordance  with  familiar  principles  of 
Legislation,  and  the  true  spirit  of  progress. 

4.  The  Act  is  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  constitutional. 

5.  A  great  injury  is  suficrad  by  the  land  own- 
ers and  by  the  public. 

0.  The  dam  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  flow- 
age,  and  a  fatal  obstruction  to  any  improvement. 

7.  The  dam  was  created  by  improvident  legis- 
lation in  chartering  the  Middlesex  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

8.  The  land-owners  are  in  no  fault. 

9.  The  Commonwealth  can  always  afford  to  be 
just  to  her  citizens. 

The  efibrt  was  a  brilliant  one  in  matter  and 
manner,  and  proves  that  Judge  French  will 
scarcely  stand  second  to  any  in  the  State  as  an 
advocate,  and  in  point  of  leg^  ability. 


Digestion  op  the  Food  op  Cattle.— "Prac- 
tice with  Science"  is  the  golden  motto  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  this 
is  just  the  kind  of  testimony  now  being  received 
in  favor  of  Thorley's  Food  for  Cattle ;  for  agricul- 
turists and  other  owners  of  stock  are,  by  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  this  condiment,  beginning  to  expe- 
rience that  the  value  of  food  depends  upon  how  it 
is  digested.  Chemically,  its  constituent  elements 
may  be  of  the  highest  value,  but  if  imperfectly  di- 
gested, what  is  its  value  to  the  animal  which  eats 
it  P  During  the  past  month,  four  first  class  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  Joseph  Thorley,  (the  Inven- 
tor and  Sole  Proprietor  of  "Thorley's  Food  for 
Cattle,")  for  his  discovery  of  a  condiment  which 
enables  animals  of  all  kinds  to  extract  more  nour- 
ishment from  hay  and  straw  seasoned  with  it  than 
from  unseasoned  food,  although  the  latter  may 
contain  a  much  greater  amount  of  alimentary 
matter. 

The  Mount  Veknon  Peab  is  the  name  of  a 
new  yariety  described  in  the  Oardener^s  Monthly, 
and  considered  one  of  the  best  pears  of  the  sea- 
son, which  is  last  of  Oct  and  beginning  of  Nor. 
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Ft>r  the  N§w  Sngkmd  Farmir. 
THB  OUIiTIVATION  OF  PTiAX. 

Me.  Editor  : — Iti  the«e  days  of  political  tur- 
moil, it  would  certainly  be  wise  policy  to  be  as 
independent  as  possible,  by  introaucing  and  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  flax  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton  ;  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  reduce  the 
consumption  of  that  article,  in  these  Northern 
States,  two-thirds,  at  least  {  and  ultimately  lead  to 
its  final  exclusion  from  our  manufactures. 

Haying  resided  forty  years  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal flax  producing  countries  of  Europe,  I  con- 
sider myself  pretty  well  posted  up  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  its  cultivation,  and  subsequent  treatment; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  flax  or  the  very  best 
quality  can  be  produced  in  Now  England,  and  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  would  be  a  remunerating 
crop  to  the  farmer,  could  he  be  sure  of  ready 
markets  for  it,  even  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents 
per  lb. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  in  New  Eng- 
land, though  on  a  small  scale,  as  well  as  that  of 
my  neighbors,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
considerable  more  flax,  and  of  superior  quality, 
can  be  produced  per  acre,  on  the  generality  of  New 
England  soil,  than  in  any  parts  of  Europe  where 
[  have  seen  it  cultivated,  and  at  comparatively 
less  expense. 

Now,  if  its  production,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
be  a  profitable,  or  even  a  fair  remunerating  bus- 
iness to  the  farmer,  where  he  has  to  pay  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre  of  yearly  rent 
for  his  land,  why  should  it  not  be  more  so  in  the 
United  States,  where  land  more  suitable  for  its 
production  can  be  had  at  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  and  even  less  in  many  places  of  the 
country;  and  seeing  that  machinery  has  been  in- 
vented for  converting  the  flax  into  cotton,  I  am 
confident,  that  we  farmers  of  the  Northern  States 
can  produce  an  ample  supply  of  the  raw  material 
to  keep  all  our  mills  running  throughout  the  year, 
fioth  flax  and  hemp  we  are  able  to  produce  in 
any  quantities,  and  wait  only  for  the  demand  to 
commence  operations  to  supply  all  domestic, 
and  even  foreign  markets  to  some  extent. 

As  I  intend,  next  season,  as  a  beginning,  to 
appropriate  several  acres  to  the  growth  of  flax, 
any  information  regarding  the  market  value  of 
that  article,  (and  from  whence  we  derive  our  sup- 
ply, for  the  present  demand,)  from  the  Editor  or 
some  of  his  numerous  correspondents — through 
the  pages  of  the  Farmer — ^would  confer  a  favor  on 
a  constant  reader  of  that  valuable  paper,  who 
would  be  willing  to  reciprocate  the  favor  by  fu- 
ture communications  on  this  interesting  and  all 
important  subject.  T.  c. 

Beverly  Farms,  February,  1861. 


and  1826,  by  Crowningshield,  of  Long  Island. 
This  original  flock  of  40  ewes  were  Negrettes — 
belonging  to  one  of  the  classes  of  migratory 
Spanish  sheep.  Since  coming  into  the  possession 
ot  the  Kellvs,  they  have  been  bred  on  Jarvis  & 
Humphrey  s  importations  of  Paular  stock,  exten- 
sively. 

The  present  flock  of  Mr.  Kelly,  on  the  home 
farm,  is  460  head — about  the  same  number  he 
wintered  last  winter.  He  has  sold  from  his  flock 
during  the  past  season  over  $7000  worth  of  sheep 
and  wool.  And  he  regards  his  flock  worth  more 
money  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago— -he  having 
saved  the  best  all  the  time. 


A  Sheep  Farm  in  Illinois.— From  an  ac- 
count published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  the 
farm  of  a  Mr.  Daniel  Kelly,  in  Wheaton,  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  Chicago,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  as  showing  an  instance  of  profita- 
ble farming. 

Mr.  Kelly  removed  here  from  Vermont,  where 
he  "tended  his  father's  fiocks."  He  is  an  old 
shepherd,  therefore.  His  father's  original  fiock 
of  ewes  were  imported  some  time  between  1821 


TBANBAOTIOirS.  1859. 
The  public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  la- 
bors of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  York 
could  scarcely  be  manifested  in  any  way  more  dis- 
tinctly, nor  could  praise  be  given  in  any  manner 
less  oflensive  to  real  modesty,  than  is  done  by 
the  fact  that,  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
common  word  Transactions  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, employed  by  agricultural  writers  to  mean 
one  or  more  of  the  nineteen  volumes  which  have 
been  published  as  the  "Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society."  The  volume 
for  1859  was  received  by  us  a  few  weeks  since, 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  society,  B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.  Its  eight  hundred  pages  give  some  of  the 
results  of  the  vigorous  activity  of  an  association 
whose  Treasurer's  account  for  the  year  is  balanced 
by  the  generous  footings  of  $24,410  26,  and  of 
whose  official  members  the  Executive  Committee 
could  truthfully  report : — 

"All  the  ofilcersof  the  Society,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  present  during  the  fair,  and  were  fully 
employed,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  evidenced  the 
great  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  them  by  the 
Society." 

We  congratulate  the  working  portion  of  <^he 
officers"  of  agricultural  associations  throughout 
the  wide  world,  upon  this  record  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  New  York  Society.  It 
should  be  reduced  to  an  **item,"  which,  as  it 
"goes  the  rounds"  will  cheer  the  diligent  and  re- 
buke the  negligent  among  agricultural  officers 
everywhere.  Perhaps  we  may  add  that  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  of  this  Society  is  located  in  each 
of  the  eight  judicial  districts,  and  that  the  other 
officers  represent  the  various  sections  of  a  State, 
of  whose  extent  we  have  received  our  impressions 
from  journeying  steadily  night  and  day  for  over 
a  week  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  for  many 
hours,  though  hurried  on  by  steam,  between  New 
York  City  and  Rouse's  Point. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  the  annual 
publications  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  such  a 
State,  with  such  funds  and  such  members,  would 
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be  a  valuable  book.  The  New  York  Transactions 
are  essential  to  every  considerable  American  li 
brary,  and  are  fast  becoming  so  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
during  the  year  an  application  was  made  by  the 
Russian  government  for  a  set  for  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary, and  that  constant  demands  are  made  for 
them  by  the  governments  of  Europe.  And  he  has 
the  most  gratifying  assurance  that  they  serve  not 
only  to  make  our  country  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated,  but  are  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing abroad  our  most  valuable  farm  implements  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  this  trade  a  very  im- 
portant item  to  our  manufacturers. 

The  first  report  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  that 
of  a  committee  of  five, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  liEMBERS, 

in  which  a  brief  sketch  is  given  of  three  of  the 
former  officers  of  the  Society,  all  of  whom  died  in 
December,  1859.  We  think  favorably  of  this 
feature  of  the  work. 

ANNUAL  MEETING    AND  ADDRESSES. 

The  election  of  officers  and  the  other  mere 
business  of  the  society  occupy  but  a  page  or  two 
of  the  one  hundred  which  we  designate  by  the 
above  title,  and  which  include  addresses  by  Hon. 
John  A.  Dix,  and  by  A.  B.  Conger,  the  retiring 
President.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was 
the  question,  "Are  the  crops  in  New  York  de- 
creasing P"  Statements  to  that  effect,  so  current 
in  agricultural  publications,  were  indignantly  de- 
nied, and  the  testimony  of  farmers  present  was, 
that  "We  are  improving  in  our  agriculture.  We 
are  raising  more  food  than  ever  before."  The 
valuable  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Farms  and 
on  Dairies  were  made  at  this  meeting.  Sheep- 
power  for  churning  was  recommended  as  far  pref- 
erable to  dog,  water,  or  woman-power.  The  wri- 
ter says  he  knew  of  one  sheep  being  used  for 
churning  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
that  one  sheep  will  churn  the  butter  from  twenty 
cows.  The  powers  may  be  made  on  the  endless 
chain  principle,  or  the  circular  wheel. 

"A  sheep  will  chum  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
even  in  warm  weather,  without  inconvenience ;  is 
much  less  expensive  to  keep  than  a  dog,  as  its 
food  is  mostly  grass ;  and  it  will  produce  more 
wool  than  the  ordinary  sheep  of  the  flock.  Select 
those  of  the  coarse  wool  varietur,  as  they  will 
stand  the  heat  well,  and  are  inclmed  to  be  mild 
in  disposition.  They  soon  learn  to  drink  butter- 
milk and  grow  large  and  fleshy.  Procure  a  chain 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long  to  fasten  them ;  change 
their  place  to  feed  every  day;  and  when  the 
churning  is  over  in  the  fall,  let  them  go  with  the 
flock,  and  they  are  no  more  trouble  until  wanted 
in  the  spring." 

TILE  DRAINING. 

Premiums  are  awarded  to  T.  C.  Maxwell  for 
a  little  over  jfifly  mUes  of  drain,  at  a  cost  of 


$5000,  on  nearly  two  hundred  acres,  and  to  W* 
T.  &  E.  Smith,  for  fifly-Jwe  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
9100  per  mile,  or  31  cents  per  rod. 

Extracts  from  Reports  of  Committees  on  award 
of  premiums,  and  from  replies  to  queries  of  the 
Secretary  in  relation  to  the  wheat  midge,  and  to 
statistics  of  crops,  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

After  "Some  Glimpses  of  Agriculture  in  Great 
Britain,"  by  Mr.  TucKER,  of  the  Country  Oentle- 
man,  we  have  a  complete  history  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  Ovid,  Seneca  county.  The  char- 
ter of  this  college  was  granted  in  1853.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  friends  of  agricul  tural  education 
in  the  Empire  State  should  be  obliged  to  read  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  "Annual  Report  of 
the  Trustees,"  January  10,  1860. 

"To  this  institution  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are 
turned,  from  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible,  when  so  near  the  attainment  of 
our  object,  that  the  needful  amount  for  complet- 
ing the  work  should  be  wanting,  in  a  State  where 
so  much  wealth  abounds." 

WINTER  PREMIUMS. 

Agricultural  societies,  we  believe,  are  very  of- 
ten winter-killed.  They  undertake  to  den-up, 
like  bears  which  do  nothing  but  suck  their  paws 
all  winter,  and  the  result  is  that,  unlike  the  bears, 
such  societies  never  wake  up  at  all.  The  New 
York  Society  makes  no  attempt  to  hibernate,  in 
this  sleepy  manner.  It  is  wide  awake  in  the  win- 
ter season,  and  busy,  too,  as  well  as  during  Fair 
times.  We  have  already  noticed  its  Winter 
Meeting.  In  another  connection  we  find  a  list  of 
Winter  Premiums  awarded,  to  the  amount  of 
some  seven  hundred  dollars,  mostly  on  such  grain 
crops,  &c.,  as  could  not  be  properly  presented  so 
early  in  the  season  as  the  usual  time  of  holding 
the  Autumnal  Fair. 

Abundant,  however,  as  are  the  labors  of  this 
society,  the  volume  before  us  contains  many  val- 
uable papers  besides  those  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  its  transactions.  Among 
these  we  will  barely  name  an  elaborate  article 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  England,  entitled  "Experiments  with  Dif- 
ferent Manures  on  Permanent  Meadow  Lands," 
"The  Plains  of  Long  Island,"  &c.,&o. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  society  employs  Dr.  FiTCH  to  investigate 
the  habits  and  to  report  on  the  best  methods  of 
destroying  injurious  insects,  and  of  avoiding  their 
depredations  on  the  crops  of  farmers,  in  this  "land 
of  insects,"  as  the  Doctor  thinks  America  has 
been  truthfully  denominated.  And  he  adds  that 
"the  losses  which  we  sustain  from  these  pests, 
immeasurably  surpass  everything  of  the  kind  to 
which  they  are  subject  in  Europe."    His  Sixth 
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Report  on  Insects,  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
was  not  in  readiness  for  tbis  volume.  Two  of  his 
addresses  are,  however,  published— one  "On  our 
most  Pernicious  Insects,"  and  the  other  *'0n  the 
Curculio  and  Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees."  The 
latter  we  believe  is  altogether  the  most  correct 
description  of  that  insect  yet  published. 

In  all  parts  of  the  volume  we  notice  complaints 
of  bad  weather  and  short  crops.  The  Secretary 
says :  The  ravages  of  frost  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive,  and  the  destruction  of  the  grass  crop,  in 
many  portions  of  the  State,  has  very  materially 
diminished  the  dairy  products  in  quantity,  and 
has  very  considerably  affected  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  in  some  portions  of  the  season.  The  som 
and  buckwheat  crops  have  also  been  seriously  ii^- 
fected,  as  well  as  the  spring  crops  generally,  in 
many  sections  of  the  State ;  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, these  crops  did  not  recover  so  as  to  give  the 
usual  return.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest, 
that,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  it  is 
most  evident  that  where  attention  has  been  given 
to  drainage,  thorough  cultivation  and  manuring, 
the  crops  have  suffered  much  less  than  in  those 
cases  where  these  precautions  have  been  neg- 
lected. 

From  the  statistics  of  crops,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing, omitting  fractions  of  bushels  : 

Attrage 
Seiurtu  received  from         186Q:  1858. 

Winter  whMt 20  ooootiea. 

Spring  wheat .18 


Corn. 

Rye 

Barley 

Hay,  per  aore,  Ibi. 


..IT  «• 
.16  «« 
..IS       <• 


Average 
1869. 

19  U 

18  13 

36  40 

14  18 

35  30 

2000  8000 


8UBVEY  OP  ONONDAGA. 

A  minute  history  of  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural counties  in  the  State,  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  means  of  managing  its  various  soils, 
fills  134  pages  of  the  volume,  accompanied  by  a 
large  Geological  and  Topographical  Map,  and  va- 
rious cuts  illustrating  the  modes  of  making  salt, 
and  of  raising  "the  abominable  weed." 

COUNTY  AND  TOWN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Proud  as  the  State  Society  may  well  be  of  its 
own  labors,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
pages  of  this  volume  of  its  Transactions  are  de- 
voted to  reports  of  perhaps  half  that  number  of 
county  and  town  Societies.  Such  abstracts  are 
given  of  the  reports  of  these  societies  as  the  Sec- 
retary supposed  would  furnish  evidence  of  the 
present  state  of  agriculture  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities, but  nearly  tUl  awards  of  premiums  are 
emitted.  Thus  room  is  found  for  quite  a  number 
of  the  addresses  which  were  delivered  before  these 
associations.  We  have  barely  glanced  over  these 
abstracts,  seeing. enough,  however,  to  convince 
us  that  they  are  the  "very  cream  of  the  matter.'' 
The  report  from  the  town  society  of  Hartland, 


Niagara  county,  thus  alludes  to  an  experiment  in 
drainage. 

"North  of  this  ridge,  [the  famous  ridge-road 
of  that  section,  at  this  point,  some  six  miles  from 
Lake  Ontario,]  the  land  is  low  with  extensive 
swamps,  and  wet  land  of  about  5000  acres,  which 
is  now  being  reclaimed  by  cutting  a  ditch  six 
miles  long  through  the  town,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000, 
the  expense  of  iniich  is  paid  bv  a  tax  on  the  land 
it  benefits.  The  ditch  is  nearly  completed.  Al- 
ready has  the  work  of  clearing  the  swamps  com- 
menced, and  we  shall  soon  have  hundreds  of  acres 
of  fine  muck  meadows  where  now  the  alder  and 
wild  rose,  with  their  associates  in  such  localities 
grow  in  profusion." 

MUSEtJM  AND  LIBRABT. 

A  Catalogue  of  Implements,  Machines,  &c.,  in 
the  Agricultural  Museum,  and  a  list  of  Additions 
to  the  Library,  are  given,  and  the  volume  is 
closed  with  papers  on  the  "Cattle  Disease  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." 

Pot  the  New  England  Former. 
THB  AIB  FBB8ST7BXI  GHUBN. 

Friend  Brown  :--A  few  suggestions  present 
themselves  to  me,  in  looking  over  the  scale  of 
prices  of  the  New  England  Air-Pressure  Chum 
Co.,  the  first  of  which  is  in  reference  to  the  high 
price  asked  for  it.  It  would  strike  most  any  one 
at  first  glance  as  being  very  much  more  than 
men  of  moderate  means  would  think  they  could 
afibrd  to  pay,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  supe- 
riority of  the  article.  This  class  of  men  are  the 
greatest  patrons  of  such  articles,  and  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  those  who  wish,  successfully,  to  in- 
troduce an  improvement,  to  have  an  eye  to  the 
means  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  profit,  which,  in  the  long 
run,  will  be  found  in  carrying  out  the  motto  of 
quick  sales  and  small  profits.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  I  might  readily  find  several  purchasers  for 
the  chum,  providing  it  could  be  brought  within  the 
limits  of  a  moderate  remuneration  to  the  manu- 
facturers. None  can  very  well  doubt  the  superi- 
or value  of  the  churn  over  most,  if  not  all  that 
have  preceded  it,  and  its  ultimate  success. 
Still,  would  not  that  success  be  very  much 
hastened,  and  the  oroprietor's  interests  be  pro- 
moted by  heeding  t^e  ^regoing  suggestions  ? 

Another  thought  occurs,  in  reference  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  iron  and  brass  hoops. 
Had  I  ordered  a  chum  finished  off  nicely  with 
brass  hoops,  I  should  never  have  dreamed  that  it 
would  cost  me  from  two  to  four  dollars  more  (ac- 
cording to  size)  than  a  plain  iron  bound  one, 
had  not  that  fact  appeared  in  the  advertisement. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  in  error  here ;  if  not,  I  think 
it  unwise  to  exact  an  extra  profit  for  finishing  up 
the  article  in  a  neat  and  tasty  manner.  Allow 
me,  also,  to  suggest  an  improvement,  as  I  con- 
ceive, in  the  constmction,  or  rather  the  manner 
of  putting  in  the  head  or  bottom  of  the  churn. 
As  now  built,  it  is  after  the  usual  mode  of  mak- 
ing casks,  leaving  a  channel  or  crease  all  round 
the  edges  of  the  head,  which  is  not  so  readily 
cleaned  as  if  the  bottom  was  put  in  in  the  man- 
ner of  shaker  pails,  &c. 

I  have  used,  for  a  number  of  years   past. 
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CroweTs  Paieni  Thermometer  Chum,  which  my 
folks  are  well  pleased  with,  as  it  is  easy  to  op- 
erate, brings  the  butter  quick,  and  it  easily 
cleaned,  which  last  item  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration with  those  making  butter.  We  ha?e, 
also,  one  of  JohnatorCa  Patent  Chums,  which  has 
been  in  the  house  over  a  year  without  being 
used,  as  it  appears  to  be  such  a  herculean  task  to 
clean  it  properly  that  my  wife  will  not  have  it  used. 

In  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  above 
churns,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression 
that  I  have  any  other  "axe  to  grind"  than  a  desire 
to  promote  inquiry  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers 
for  the  best  churn  for  their  use,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  that  which  will  give  us  the  most  good  but 
ter  in  a  reasonable  time,  with  the  greatest  ease  of 
operating  and  cleansing  after  being  used. 

Bochester,  Jan,  30^A,  1861.  K.  o. 


HOPS. 

Prices  have  ranged  low  since  1855.  Until  this 
season,  the  crops  of  1855,  ^56  and  '57  averaged 
not  exceeding  6  cents,  first  sort. 

The  market  for  '58,  hops  opened  at  10  a  12ic, 
but  afterwards  receded  to  6  a  8c.  The  market  for 
1859,  hops  opened  at  12i  a  14c ;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1860  receded  to  8c.  The  crop  of  1860  was 
mostly  purchased  of  the  growers  before  coming 
to  market;  first  prices  were  10  a  12jic,  but  owing 
to  a  large  export  demand,  prices  advanced  to  30, 
85  and  40c.  Then  the  panic  in  the  money  market, 
together  with  the  falling  off  of  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, and  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  foreign 
Bills  of  Exchange,  stopped  the  export  demand, 
and  prices  declined  to  25  and  30c,  at  which  prices 
the  market  is  now  firm.  The  prioe  of  the  growth 
of  1859  is  now  12  a  16c ;  growth  of  1858,  6  a  8c ; 

Sowth  of  1857  and  1856,  3  a  6c  The  prioe  of 
ese  older  growths  has  been  higher,  but  has  de- 
clined for  the  same  reason  above  given. 

The  stock  of  hops,  new  growth,  in  this  market, 
and  to  come  to  this  market,  will  not  exceed  700 
bales. 

The  quantity  of  hops  exported  the  past  year, 
and  to  the  20th  ult,  is  about  35,000  bales  ;— 
28,000  bales  of  the  growth  of  1860,  and  7,000 
bales  of  older  growths ;  and  with  no  further  ex- 
port demand,  the  prices  will  not  be  less,  but  will 
.  undoubtedly  improve  as  the  season  advances. 

If  the  crop  of  1861  is  good,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
port demand,  it  will  undoubtedly  pay  remunera- 
tive prices  to  the  growers. 

We  give  below  the  annual  statement  of  Walter 
Blanchard,  Inspector  General  of  Hops. 

INSPECTION  OF  HOPS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  Hops  inspected  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  agreeable  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Law  of  said  State,  from  Jan. 
1st,  1860,  to  Jan.  1st,  1861 : 

IgtSort        2d  Sort,        BeJ^tM.  TotaL 

Bales.  Lbs.  Bsles.  Lbt.  Balei.  Lbs.  Bales.  Lbi. 

1850 100    81,070 100    81,070 

1807 423    80,820    67      0,(07      480    00,227 

1808 131    88,700    44      8,107     10    2,100  186    84,118 

1860 847  122,430  148    27,407     S7    6,710  817  166,^0 

1800 JNS    73,906    78    16,827     18    2,750  407    02,048 

Totol.. 1,748  38,2187  m   00,858    60  10,035  2118  403,080 

Average  weight  of  whole  number  of  bales,  190| 
lbs.,  nearly.  Walter  Blanchard, 

Inspector  Oeneral  of  Hops, 


JUBGISLATIVB  AGBICULTUBAjL  SOCIETY. 

fRiPOUiD  FOB  THB  N.  E.  Fabmzb,  bt  Thomab  Bbadlbt.] 

The  seventh  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Representatives*  Hall  on  Monday  evening, 
and  was  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  farm- 
ers, and  others.  The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Col.  White,  of  Petersham,  who  intro- 
duced Mr.  D.  Orlando  Fisk,  of  Shelburne,  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  evening. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Fisk  said  that  at  the 
close  of  the  session  of  the  House  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  notified  that  he  was  expected  to  pre* 
side  at  this  meeting.  The  Committee  had  hoped 
that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  might  find  lei^ 
sure  and  preside,  but  he  had  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  meet 
with  them. 

He  then  announced  the  subject  for  discussion 
as  "The  most  advantageous  methods  of  improving 
pasture  and  meadow  landsJ*  The  first  clause  of 
the  subject,  the  improving  of  pastures,  may  be  a 
subject  in  which  some  of  our  agricultural  friends 
may  not  be  much  interested  on  account  of  their 
having  no  pastures,  and  desiring  none,  having 
some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  State,  and  keeping 
mostly  cows  and  oxen,  and  soiling  them,  making 
an  almost  iacredible  amount  of  manure,  and  dis- 
pensing entirely  with  the  pasture,  and  making  all 
their  land  fit  to  tilL  Not  having  an  acre  of  land 
but  what  they  plow  or  mow,  and  by  their  increased 
amount  of  fertilizers  producing  such  crops  as  per^ 
fectly  astonish  farmers  of  moderate  means  and 
poorer  soils ;  yet  while,  said  he,  they  are  pursu- 
ing this  very  profitable  mode  of  farming,  and  set- 
ting an  example  worthy  of  all  praise,  they  need 
not  be,  and  are  not,  excluded  from  a  participation 
in  the  discussion  of  the  evening.  The  second 
clause  of  the  subject  for  discussion  certainly  comes 
home  to  this  class,  and  the  assembly  would  sure- 
ly expect  them  to  tell  how  they  have  made  their 
meadows  what  they  are. 

He  said  that  the  pasture,  to  most  of  the  farm- 
ers in  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  is  the 
right  arm,  and  a  good  pasture  is  the  one  thing 
needful  for  every  stock  farmer.  As  our  pastures 
are  wearing  out  year  by  year,  and  deteriorating 
in  quality  and  quantity  of  feed  by  over-stocking, 
by  the  bleak  winds  and  severe  frosts  of  our  long 
winters,  and  by  many  other  causes,  it  certainly 
behooves  us  to  look  for  a  remedy,  and  to  inquire 
diligently  what  can  be  done  to  renovate  and  im- 
prove them. 

He  would  say  that  much  every  way  could  be 
done.  In  the  first  place  he  urged  the  ceasing  to 
over-feed  them,  and  where  a  pasture  has  been 
over-fed  and  hard  pressed,  to  put  in  only  two  ani- 
mals where  there  usually  have  been  four,  and  oc- 
casionally, perhaps  once  in  seven  years,  leave  a 
pasture  unfed  entirely,  cutting  down  all  the  brush 
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and  coarse  grass,  and  leaving  it  to  decay  on  the 
ground.  He  advocated  the  leaving  of  all  land 
that  would  not  pay  for  thorough  fencing  to  grow 
up  to  wood.  A  good  stone  wall  is  the  right  kind 
of  fence,  and  when  it  is  once  built  the  material 
is  always  at  hand  to  repair  any  breach  that  may 
be  made  in  it.  It  does  not  pay,  said  he,  to  split 
rails  for  fences  in  Massachusetts,  where  good  tim- 
ber is  so  valuable. 

Many  of  our  pastures  in  Franklin  county  are 
filling  up  with  white  weed,  a  kind  of  feed  which 
cattle  or  sheep  are  not  particularly  fond  of,  to  say 
the  least.  When  the  land  is  level  it  can  be  plowed 
to  great  advantage,  and  by  seeding  to  clover,  and 
the  application  of  plaster,  and  turning  everything 
under  that  grows,  for  two  or  three  years,  he  said 
they  could  double  the  value  of  almost  any  poor 
pasture,  and  if  convenient  to  fence  it,  they  raised 
a  good  crop  of  buckwheat,  and  thus  got  a  quick 
proBt,  but  all  this  time  they  took  care  to  keep 
the  clover  growing. 

He  considered  the  system  of  soiling  to  be  the 
death  of  the  pasture  if  extensively  practiced.  If 
all  the  stock  that  are  fed  or  pastured  on  the  land 
remain  on  it  all  the  time,  night  and  day,  it  will 
hold  its  own  tolerably  well,  if  not  stocked  too 
high  or  over-fed.  He  called  attention,  in  clos- 
ing, to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  noticed  that  the  best  pastures 
were  upon  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes,  shel- 
tered by  forests  on  the  north  and  west,  and  the 
best  farmers  there  were  coming  to  think  it  best 
to  preserve  these  forests,  and  were  even  now  plant- 
ing maple,  and  other  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording shelter  to  the  lands. 

T.  J.  PiNKHAM,  of  Chelmsford,  thought  the 
Chairman  had  taken  the  correct  view  of  the  cause 
of  the  wearing  out  of  farms,  or  rather  pasture 
lands.  He  said  our  lands  were  sick  and  debili- 
tated from  over-stocking,  and  this  was  true  of 
all  kinds  of  lands.  All  the  matter  that  was  ever 
created  still  exists,  but  we  have  taken  it  from  the 
western  part  of  the  State  to  the  east,  and  we  are 
now  doing  it  from  the  Western  States,  and  if  this 
is  not  remedied,  they  will  be  as  poor  as  our  State 
is.  He  did  not  believe  that  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  cattle  was  to  increase  the  value  of  our 
land. 

C.  L.  Hartwell,  of  New  Marlboro*,  spoke  of 
the  prevalence  of  brush,  fern,  &c.,  in  the  old  pas* 
tures  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  wished 
to  know  the  most  advantageous  method  of  clear- 
ing the  land  of  them.  Thousands  of  acres  in  the 
Commonwealth  were  covered  with  hardback,  and 
although  among  these  the  ground  is  very  fertile, 
cows  will  not  feed,  and  an  economical  method  of 
destroying  these  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
farmers.  Fire  will  not  kill  them,  and  mowing 
will  not  effect  the  purpose,  and  these  and  white 


weed  are  a  great  drawback  to  improving  our  pas- 
tures. He  thought  the  cause  of  the  deterioration 
of  our  pastures  was  more  in  the  division  of  our 
lands  than  in  over-stocking.  Where  cattle  feed 
the  most,  ferns,  briars,  &c.,  do  not  grow,  and  he 
thought  the  evil  of  them  might  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  remedied  by  dividing  our  pastures  into 
small  lots,  and  changing  cattle  round. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  had  had  forty  years 
experience  in  farming,  but  he  thought  it  took 
more  than  that  time  to  learn  the  business.  He 
had  tried  several  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  previous  speaker.  He 
had  burned  the  "pod"  and  then  scattered  seed  and 
sometimes  plaster  over  the  land,  and  by  this 
means  had  got  rid  of  it.  In  relation  to  hardback, 
he  had  eradicated  it  by  mowing  two  or  three 
years.  He  considered  it  was  a  great  advantage 
for  a  farmer  to  divide  his  lands  into  small  lots, 
as  by  this  means  warmth  was  derived  from  the 
walls,  and  as  the  snow  always  lay  in  greater 
quantity  under  the  walls,  and  as  all  knew  there 
was  much  fructifying  matter  in  snow,  he  attrib* 
uted  the  fine  vegetation  that  was  always  observed 
under  walls  to  this  cause.  Speaking  of  the  extra 
work  in  plowing  small  lots,  he  said  from  his  ex- 
perience he  had  found  that  these  could  be  plowed 
as  cheap  in  proportion  as  large  ones.  We  want 
manure  on  our  lands,  but  he  said  he  was  satis- 
fied we  could  carry  off  one-quarter  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  farms  and  they  would  not  deteriorate, 
and  if  we  could  not  keep  our  cattle  on  the  pas- 
tures three-quarters  of  the  year  we  must  furnish 
fertilizers  to  the  land  from  some  other  source. 
He  knew  that,  in  his  section,  the  farmers  had 
mostly  some  money  at  interest,  and  as  it  was  a 
feet  that  half  the  men  who  were  using  this 
money  failed  every  twenty  years,  he  knew  it 
would  be  better  for  the  farmers  to  use  their 
money  on  their  land,  and  they  would  be  sure  of  a 
profit  instead  of  an  entire  loss.  He  thought  that 
money  spent  judiciously  on  pasture  lands  was  an 
excellent  investment.  The  speaker  said  that, 
thirty  years  ago,  he  had  a  pasture  which  one  of 
his  neighbors  valued  at  $20  per  acre,  and  it  re- 
turned him  at  that  time  $1,20  simple  interest  i 
now  the  same  party  estimated  the  same  land  to 
be  worth  $200  per  acre,  and  with  an  investment 
of  $50  per  acre  it  paid  the  interest  on  the  pres- 
ent value.  He  urged  every  man  to  renovate  what 
he  could — ^the  more  the  better,  and  related  an 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  the  paying  advantage 
of  this. 

Mr.  Brooks  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  draining, 
and  thought  this  could  be  done  well  and  cheaply 
with  stones.  Speaking  of  manure,  he  said  a 
bushel  of  com  would  produce  more  manure  than 
would  grow  another  bushel,  and  he  argued  this 
from  the  fact  that  a  ton  of  hay  fed  to  an  ox  will 
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produce  more  than  a  ton  of  grass  plowed  into  the 
ground.  He  said  further  that  one-quarter  of  the 
^actifying  matter  of  a  piece  of  ground  was  in  the 
atmosphere.  One  ton  of  hay  he  knew  would 
make  2  44-100  tons  of  manure  solid,  and  as  much 
more  liquid,  and  one  cow  will  make  30  tons  of 
manure,  which  he  considered  too  much  for  any 
acre  of  land  in  the  State. 

Mr.  BcsHNELL,  of  Sheffield,  being  called  on 
said  that,  from  several  years*  experience,  he  had 
found  that  sheep  would  improve  pastures  more 
than  anything  else.  If  briars  and  bushes  were  cut 
once  and  a  flock  of  sheep  turned  into  the  pasture 
they  would  prevent  their  growth  by  cropping  the 
young  shoots  and  eventually  killing  the  roots. 
He  thought  that  all  farmers  had  to  do  to  improve 
their  pastures  was  to  keep  sheep,  and  by  this 
means  his  land  had  improved  fifty  per  cent  In 
plowing  lands,  sheep  are  excellent,  and  on  the 
large  quantity  of  lands  that  cannot  be  plowed 
sheep  would  undoubtedly  improve  them.  He 
would  advise  every  farmer  to  keep  sheep,  as  they 
were  profitable  in  every  sense. 

Mr.  PiMKHAM  thought  we  produced  too  much 
now,  and  thus  reduced  the  price  of  everything ; 
whereas,  if  there  was  a  smaller  production  the  far- 
mer would  be  benefited.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
legislation  for  the  farmer  stopped,  as  he  thought 
this  was  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  poor 
position  of  the  farmer.  Fancy  farmers,  said  Mr. 
Pinkham,  want  to  increase  the  productions  so 
as  to  make  living  cheap,  but  he  thought  the 
way  to  improve  pastures  was  to  give  a  profit  to 
the  farmer,  and  return  back  to  the  soil  what  was 
taken  from  it.  The  gentleman  then  spoke  of  po- 
tatoes and  apples,  but  being  reminded  that  he 
was  speaking  on  matter  foreign  to  the  subject,  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Wethebell,  of  Boston,  said  that  pastures 
oan  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  can  be 
cultivated  and  those  that  cannot,  and  for  the  lat^ 
ter  he  recommended  turning  in,  and  the  use  of 
plaster.  He  spoke  of  a  man  in  Harwich  who 
had  land  with  brush  so  high  that  it  would  hide  a 
cow,  and  he  cut  it  down  and  burned  it,  and  after 
he  had  scattered  100  to  200  pounds  of  plaster  to 
the  acre,  it  furnished  the  best  kind  of  pasture,  un- 
tQ  now  a  dairy  is  fed  a  great  portion  of  the  time 
from  it.  He  strongly  recommended  the  use  of 
plaster,  and  on  lands  where  this  would  not  do, 
he  thought  guano  or  the  superphosphates  would 
be  good,  and  in  relation  to  guano,  he  repeated 
his  former  statement  that  he  was  confident  it  was 
a  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Fboctob,  of  Danvers,  said  he  had  labored 
on  one  farm  for  20  years,  consisting  of  60  acres. 
This  was  divided  by  stone  wall  into  three  lots,  and 
it  was  not  as  good  pasture  as  there  was  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Sute.    It  had  never  been 


overstocked  and  had  always  been  improving. 
Most  of  our  pasture  lands,  said  he,  cannot  be 
plowed,  and  it  is  not  expedient  to  fertilize  them, 
as  it  costs  too  much,  but  if  a  farmer  changed  his 
pastures  and  did  not  let  them  be  too  close  fed,  and 
spread  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  in  the  spring, 
they  would  never  grow  poor.  He  thought  the 
manure  from  sheep  the  richest  that  could  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  land.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
neighbor  of  his,  who,  for  a  premium  offered  by 
the  Agricultural  Society,  improved  thirteen  acres 
of  land.  He  turned  into  the  lot  twenty  sheep, 
and  in  three  years  time  they  had  killed  off  all  the 
wild  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  now  the  land  was  as 
good  as  any  around  it,  and  the  premium  was 
awarded  to  him.  He  urged  gentlemen  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Lath&op,  of  South  Hadley,  said  that  in  his 
part  of  the  State  plaster  produced  a  greater  effect 
than  in  any  other  section.  He  purchased  his 
farm  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  consisted  of  600 
acres.  He  had  found  it  hard  then  to  get  enough 
feed  off  it  to  support  the  cattle  necessary  to  carry 
it  on,  but  he  applied  plaster  to  it,  and  then  he 
found  he  could  not  buy  cattle  enough  to  crop  the 
feed.  When  he  took  his  farm  he  kept  a  flock  of 
300  or  400  sheep,  but  he  found  his  land  deterior- 
ating so  much  that  he  went  to  using  plaster,  and 
the  effect  was  wonderful,  and  now  he  applies  100 
lbs.  to  the  acre  once  in  two  years.  He  keeps  en* 
tirely  fallow  cows  and  beef  cattle,  and  they  are  in 
the  finest  order. 

Mr.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Ctdtivaior,  said  he 
had  been  often  on  Mr.  Lathrop's  land,  and  it  was 
an  elevated  alluvial  soil  of  the  Connecticut,  the 
river  having  left  the  bare  clay  partially  covered 
with  sand,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
wherever  this  description  of  soil  crops  out  plas- 
ter is  of  immense  benefit. 

Mr.  Fearing,  of  Hingham,  said  he  had  a  farm 
of  28  acres  in  Hingham,  on  which  he  had  fed  sheep 
and  cattle  for  40  years,  and  had  never  applied 
manure  to  it  Although  a  part  of  it  was  rocky,  it 
was  in  excellent  heart  now,  and  the  best  in  Hing- 
ham, and  would  bring  $50  to  $55  per  acre  at 
auction  to-day.  He  recommended  good  fences 
and  mowing  bushes  and  briars  and  burning  them, 
then  stocking  the  pasture  very  heavily  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  and  they  would  take  care  the 
bushes  and  briars  did  not  grow  again.  He  had 
used  20  acres  this  way  last  year,  and  it  would  do 
well.  He  thought  fertilizers  too  expensive,  and 
plaster  and  lime  had  no  effect  on  lands  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  he  said  he  would  not  allow  any  man 
to  cover  his  farm  with  it,  even  if  he  would  do  it 
gratuitously. 

Mr.  Melyin  spoke  briefly  of  plowing  in  crops, 
recommending  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  we 
had  worked  our  farms  too  hard. 
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Mr.  White,  of  PeterBham,  bad  been  a  farmer 
32  years,  and  the  most  successful  course  he  had 
pursued  was  the  use  of  the.  plow.  He  did  not 
ag;ree  with  the  Chairman  in  cropping  with  buck- 
wheat, as  a  neighbor  of  his  had  done  so  until  he 
could  not  even  get  a  crop  of  that  For  three 
years  the  speaker  said  he  had  plowed  in  oats,  and 
tiie  crops  remunerated  him  for  all  the  expense. 
All  he  had  done  to  his  land  for  27  years  was  to 
turn  in  green  crops  and  use  IJ  bushels  of  plaster 
to  the  acre.  He  did  not  understand  sheep  hus- 
bandry but  had  his  doubts  of  its  great  profit  all 
oyer  the  State. 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be  **WhcU 
breeds  of  cattle  are  best  adapted  to  the  agrictd' 
ture  of  thU  CommonwealthV  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

OXBH  THAT  HAVB  BESSN  WOKKJUD 

Animals  that  have  not  been  worked,  have  not, 
therefore,  taken  so  much  exercise,  nor  made  much 
of  any  involuntary  exertion.  They  have  not  worn 
off  their  tissues,  nor  thus  created  the  necessity  of 
their  renewal.  They  have  not  breathed  so  much 
air,  and  its,  necessary  proportion  of  oxygen,  for 
the  same  reason,  vix.,  because  the  rate  of  breath- 
ing as  well  as  that  of  wear,  depends  upon,  and  is 
naturally  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  activity 
or  exercise. 

The  purification  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the 
rate  and  completeness  of  its  renewal ;  ana  its  re- 
newal is  regulated  by  the  degree  of  exercise,  con- 
trolling the  (quantity  of  supply  of  oxygen.  Hence 
it  will  be  evident  that  those  animals  which  at  a 
nven  age  have  made  the  most  active  and  largest 
degree  of  exertion,  must  have  had  their  muscles 
most  worn,  and  their  blood  oftenest  renewed  and 
purified. 

Animals  that  walk  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  per  hour — about  the  pace,  or  what  should 
be,  of  cattle  at  work — inhale  and  pass  throuffh 
their  blood  twice  the  amount  of  air  consumed  by 
those  standing  still,  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
This  involves  double  the  amount  of  excretion  of 
worn  ofi^  and  therefore  effete  matter  to  be  expell- 
ed from  the  system,  commingled  with  and  con- 
taminating an  equdl  volume  of  exhaled  air,  or 
poisonous  exhalations,  from  both  skin  and  lungs. 
The  greater  the  proportion  and  amount  of  oxysen 
consumed,  the  more  complete  is  the  renewal  of 
the  blood,  by  the  corresponding  expulsion  of  its 
impurities ;  and  as  is  the  arterial  or  red  blood  in 
quality  and  purity,  so  must  be  the  muscular  flesh 
which  is  formed  by  its  liquid  and  solid  deposits, 
as  a  matter  of  cause  and  consequence. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  we  perceive  that  cattle 
that  have  not  worked  come  to  the  stalls  with 
blood  and  meat  that  have  not  been  so  often  re- 
newed, purified,  and  changed.  And  such  animals 
having  more  effete  matter  in  their  circulation,  the 
latter  is  more  sluggish,  and  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation less  rapid.  When  thus  put  up  they  are 
less  capable  or  rapid  change  and  nutrition,  and 

Siin  less  rapidly  in  a  poorer  product  of  beef.  On 
e  other  hand,  previously  worked  animals  come 


in  with  purer  blood,  and  firmer,  better  muscles ; 
with  better  appetites,  and  healthier  digestive 
power ;  they  accumulate  substance  faster,  because 
of  their  better  blood  and  digestive  power.  And, 
with  a  purer  and  healthier  muscular  structure  for 
its  foundation,  to  begin  with,  oxen  and  steers 
that  have  been  work^  and  therefore  had  their 
tissues  renewed  and  purified,  in  proportion  to 
their  extra  exertion,  make  sweeter  and  more 
wholesome  beef.  Such  is  my  experience  and  ob- 
servation, as  well  as  that  of  Judge  Megis  and 
many  others. — American  Stock  JoumaL 


/br  fhe  New  Mngkmd  Pfarmsr, 
IiANDS  nr  ABOOBTOOK,  MB. 

Mb.  EditoB:-— Iwant  some  information  inro- 
ad to  Aroostook  county,  Maine ;  I  have  been 
informed  that  good  farming  land  can  be  bought 
there  for  50  cts.  an  acre.     A  Young  Fabmbb. 

Beoerly,  Februartf,  1861. 

Remabxb. — ^In  speaking  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Aroostook  region  is  filling  up  with  pop^ 
ulation,  the  Land  Agent  of  Maine,  in  his  recent 
report  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  says : — 

In  the  decade  thus  closed,  the  increase  of  pop-- 
ulation  in  the  county  has  been  in  the  unpreoedent-^ 
ed  ratio  of  eighty  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  ia 
1850  being  12,533,  and  in  1860,  22,489.  Large^ 
as  this  appears,  it  yet  fails  to  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  present  rate  of  growth,  for  during  the  last 
three  years,  the  additions  to  the  population  have 
been  quite  as  larse  as  they  were  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  decade,  and  there  is  a  steady  annual 
increase,  not  only  in  the  aggregate  but  in  the  ra- 
tio, reckoning  from  the  fixed  number  in  1850. 

In  no  section  of  our  country  can  a  more  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  class  of  men  be  found — a 
dass  better  fitted  to  endure  the  toils  and  priva- 
tions of  frontier  life,  or  to  establish  the  institu- 
tions, which  are  at  once  the  distinguishing  mark 
and  the  ornament  of  a  New  England  community. 
During  the  year  thus  closing,  their  industry  has 
been  rewarded  with  most  abundant  crops,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
Aroostook  is  destined  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  ]»oduetive  portion  of  our  State. 

Among  the  causes  leading  to  this  rapid  devel- 
opment of  Aroostook,  the  most  potential  and  de- 
cisive is  that  to  be  found  in  the  oeneficent  policy 
Eursued  bv  the  State,  in  regard  to  its  settling 
inds.  Sold  as  they  are  at  the  low  price  of  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  and  payment  receivea  in  work  on 
the  puolic  roads,  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  purdiase,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  indus- 
trious and  worthy  men  to  acquire  an  indepen- 
dence on  easier  terms  than  can  elsewhere  be  pre- 
sented. 

Sheep  and  Hat.— The  Ohio  Cultivator,^  pub- 
lishes the  official  returns,  from  each  county  in  the 
State,  of  the  number  and  value  of  sheep  killed, 
and  of  those  injured  by  doffs,  and  of  the  acres 
and  tons  of  "meadow  crops.''  The  total  damage 
to  sheep  in  Ohio,  by  dogs,  in  1859,  was  $101,895. 
Hay  averages  a  small  fraction  over  one  ton  to  an 
acre— 1,340,515  acres  produced  1,865,987  tona. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 
BRAHMA   FOOTBA  JPOWIiS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  been  a  aonstant  reader 
of  your  valuable  paper  for  some  time,  I  have  seen 
but  few  articles  in  relation  to  the  different  breeds 
of  fowls  and  modes  of  keeping  them.  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  your  correspondents  oftener  up- 
on that  subject  Our  farmers  are  often  neglect- 
ful in  the  management  of  this  valuable  portion  of 
their  farm  stock.  We  cannot  derive  much  infor- 
mation from  books,  as  they  treat  more  particular- 
ly upon  fancy  breeds  than  upon  those  really  suit- 
ed for  the  farm-yard.  We  want  a  fowl  to  be  a 
ffood  layer,  good  for  the  market,  to  fatten  easily, 
hardy  and  of  domestic  nature,  and  such  fowls, 
with  proper  care,  can  be  made  more  profitable 
than  any  other  farm  stock,  that  can  be  kept. 

Many  think  that,  by  throwing  to  the  hens  as 
much  com  as  thev  need  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
allow  them  their  liberty,  they  are  well  kept.  This 
may  do  in  the  summer,  when  vegetable  matter 
can  be  found  about  the  farm,  but  not  in  the  win- 
ter season,  as  they  need,  like  all  animals,  a  varie- 
ty of  food.  Corn  and  other  grains  are  all  very 
good  for  laying  hens  if  fed  tc^ether,  *Hhat  ia 
mixed  grain,**  but  to  feed  upon  any  one  article  of 
food  in  the  winter  season  will  not  answer. 

I  have  kept  upwards  of  thirty  different  breeds 
of  fowls,  but  have  never,  until  this  winter,  found 
the  breed  that  comes  up  to  my  idea  of  a  perfect 
farm  fowl,  viz :  the  pure  Brahma  Pootra,  which 
seems  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  i^equisite 
to  a  perfect  breed  of  fowls.  They  are  very  large, 
yet  well  proportioned,  the  hens  weighing  from  8 
to  12  pounds;  legs  yellow,  flesh  fine,  yellow  and 
tender ;  very  domestic ;  cannot  fly  upwards  of 
three  feet,  therefore  are  not  troublesome  by  roost- 
ing about  the  premises,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  animals,  and  all  who  may  visit  the  barn.  A 
farmer  in  Danvers  who  has  taken  the  first  premi- 
um at  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  last  three  years,  for  this  breed  of  fowls,  has 
now  30  of  them ;  they  have  laid  all  winter  j  he 
has  obtained  some  days  2  dozen  eggs  from  them  \ 
they  are  kept  in  summer  in  a  field  enclosed  by  a 
common  stone  wall.  I  obtained  of  him  the  rnrst 
of  November  last,  9  of  these  hens,  and  kept  an 
account  of  their  eggs,  which  is  as  follows : 

NoT«mber,  12|  doi,  eggs,  fold  at  80e $8f7i 

December,  113  dos.  eggs,  told  at  28o 8,29 

Janoaij,  104  dos.  eggs,  sold  at  80c 8,02 

Fn>m9he&s,3iaoQths,  84)dos.  eggs $10,06 

SzpiiisB  or  KBipna. 
IboshBl  corn  O0e,llrash.  meal  80c,  meat  40c $2,10 

Net  profit $7,90 

They  were  fed  regularly  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  in  the  morning,  corn,  barley  and  meal  scald- 
ed together ;  at  noon,  the  contents  of  the  family 
swill-pail  $  at  night,  2  quarts  of  chopped  carrots. 
I  have  not  charged  the  carrots,  as  the  manure 
from  the  hens  wul  more  than  ofiket  that  account 
Meat  was  given  them  twice  a  week.  One  great 
mistake  our  farmers  make  is  keeping  too  many 
fows  in  a  small  enclosure,  and  not  taking  proper 
care  of  them.  More  eggs  can  be  produced  in  the 
winter  season  from  12  good  hens,  well  kept,  than 
from  100  fowls  allowed  to  roam  in  all  weather  by 
day,  and  roost  about  in  cold  and  exposed  places, 
or  crowded  into  a  small,  poorly  ventilated  coop 


at  night.  Although  they  do  not  need  a  very  warm 
coop,  yet  they  require  a  dry,  light  and  well  ven- . 
tilated  house.  Meat  and  vegetables  chopped  fine, 
without  cooking,  are  very  necessary  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  eggs,  and  for  the  health  of  fowls  in  the 
winter  season,  when  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
vegetable  matter  from  the  earth. 
Salem,  1861.         John  S.  Ives. 

Bemarks. — ^It  is  not  long  since  wo  published 
two  or  three  articles  on  this  subject. 


.fbr  Atf  Net»  SngUmd  Parmgr, 
THE  BIBBS  OF  Ifl^W  BNOIiANB — ITo.  11. 
THBUSHE8. 
American  Robin— Wood  Thrush—Hermit  Thmsb^  Olive- 
backed  Thrush. 

The  Thrushes,  (constituting  the  family  Mert^ 
lidcB  of  Vigors  and  Swainson,  the  Turdida:  of 
various  other  authors,)  are  generally  inoffensive 
and  favorite  birds,  distributed  in  all  countries  and 
climates ;  about  eight  species  may  be  reckoned 
as  common  to  New  England.  The  Thrushes  feed 
much,  and  at  some  seasons  wholly  upon  insects, 
destroying  immense  numbers  of  grut>s  and  nox- 
ious insects,  but  towards  autumn  also    subsist 

gely  upon  wild  berries  and  small  fruits,  occa- 
sionally upon  those  cultivated ;  on  which  account 
many  unscrupulous  persons  persist  in  destroying 
them,  ignoring  their  valuable  services  in  the  de- 
struction of  insects,  and  their  cheeting  songs. 
Some  species  are  much  sought  after  as  food,  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  countries  in  the  soutti  of 
Europe,  as  also  in  the  Middle,  and  some  of  the 
Southern  States  of  our  own  country,  where,  in 
winter,  the  Robins  are  often  sacrificed  in  great 
numbers  for  the  tables  of  epicures.  Many  of  the 
most  noted  song  birds  belong  to  this  famdy,  and 
nearly  all  our  New  England  Thrushes  are  emi- 
nent songsters.  They  rank  in  the  typical  sub- 
family (MenUinas)  of  this  group,  or  among  the 
true  Thrushes. 

The  American  Robin  or  The  Robin,  {Tardus 
migratorius,  Linn. ;  Menda  migratoria,  of  Swain.,) 
one  of  our  best  known,  familiar  and  welcome  spe- 
cies, is  said  to  inhabit  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  this 
extensive  region  it  is  known  to  rear  its  young. 
It  comes  to  us  from  the  south  early  in  spring,  be- 
ing in  fact  one  of  our  earliest  spring  visitants, 
and  its  presence  and  cheerful  notes  are  welcomed 
by  all  as  being  the  precursors  of  genial  weather 
and  opening  buds.  While  the  fields  are  yet  dap- 
pled with  snow  earljr  in  April,  or  even  sometimes 
in  March,  his  thrilhn^  notes  uttered  but  occa- 
sionally, awaken  withm  the  soul  those  peculiar 
emotions  of  pleasure  that  are  the  concomitants 
of  the  return  of  the  vernal  season.  Indeed,  the 
Robin  does  not  retire  far  southward  to  spend  the 
winter,  a  few  being  seen  even  in  New  England, 
in  eertain  shelterea  localities,  where  their  favorite 
cedar  and  other  berries  abound,  throughout  that 
inclement  season ;  while  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States  they  are  said  to 
swarm  in  immense  numbers.  In  summer  thev 
are  found  far  to  the  north,  being  frequent  at  Hud- 
son's Bay,  in  latitude  65^,  where,  according  to 
Dr.  Richardson,  "the  male  is  one  of  the  loudest 
and  most  assiduous  of  the  songsters  that  frequent 
the  fur  countries.'' 
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Notwithstanding  the  many  amiable  character- 
istics of  the  American  Robin,  and  the  endearing 
title  by  which  he  is  known,  he  is  often  accused, 
and,  undoubtedly,  not  without  some  reason,  of 
robbing  our  gardens  and  orchards  of  their  choice 
fruits,  he  being  particularly  fond  of  strawberries 
and  cherries  ;  hence  the  aggrieved  gardener, 
forgetting  or  ignoring  his  many  virtues,  declares 
extermination  against  him ;  he  sees  nothing  in 
him  but  what  is  despicable,  and  rejoices  in  his 
destruction  ;  the  little  losses  the  Robin  occasions 
by  far  outweigh,  in  his  estimation,  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  mass  of  people,  to 
which  his  obvious  virtuous  traits  so  well  entitle 
him ;  his  songs,  and  the  destruction  of  great  num- 
bers of  offensive  grubs,  though  valuable  to  the 
general  farmer,  are  nothine  to  him. 

The  Robin  measures  about  nine  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  in  alar  extent. 
Color  above,  dusky  ash,  deepening  into  black  on 
the  head  and  tail ;  beneath  a  dark  oranee,  fading 
into  white  towards  the  vent ;  throat  wnite,  with 
black  streaks ;  bill  yellow,  bladi  near  the  tip. 

The  Wood  Theush,  {Turdus  mustelinus, 
Omel.,)  sometimes  called  the  Swamp  Sobin  or 
Wood  JRobin,  like  the  preceding  Sj^ecies,  inhabits 
a  very  extensive  region,  ranging,  it  is  said,  from 
Mexico  to  the  country  around  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
is  a  quite  shy  and  retiring  bird,  generally  select- 
ing the  darkest  and  most  secluded  sylvan  edtua- 
tions  for  its  retreat,  often  a  hollow,  overgrown 
with  grapevines  and  alders,  through  which  a  rip- 
pling stream  meanders ;  here  in  peace  and  soli- 
tude he  rears  his  young,  and  from  whence  he 
pours  his  melodious  strainis,  that  in  the  clear,  still 
momines  and  evenings  of  May  and  June,  as  well 
as  in  tne  long,  gloomy  days  of  lowery  weather 
that  occur,  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  dift- 
tance.  His  notes,  however,  are  not  startline; 
or  very  conspicuous,  being  repeated  slowly,  with 
considerable  intervals  of  rest  between,  yet  they 
appear  uneqnaUed  in  sweetness  and  soothing  ef- 
fect by  any  of  our  native  song  birds  {  and  a  re- 
cent writer  has  truthfully  observed,  *'It  is  certain 
that  any  one  who  stops  to  listen  to  this  bird  will 
become  spell-bound,  and  deaf  to  almost  every 
other  sound  in  the  grove,  as  if  his  ears  were  en- 
chained to  the  song  of  the  Siren.**  The  Wood 
Thrush  is  exceedingly  shy ;  and,  as  it  is  seldom 
seen  outside  of  the  shade  of  the  forest,  is  not 

generally  known  to  our  rural  population,  as  while 
e  charms  us  with  his  song,  he  seems  solicitous 
to  remain  concealed.  It  is  generally  seen  singly 
or  in  pairs,  and  is  not  numerous.  The  nest  is 
placed  in  a  bush  or  small  tree,  not  far  from  the 
ground,  in  his  favorite  shady  glens;  it  is  composed 
outwardly  of  withered  leaves,  lined  with  a  layer  of 
mud  and  fine,  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five,  of  an  unspotted,  uniform  light  blue.  The  male 
commences  his  song  on  his  first  arrival,  which  oc- 
curs about  the  first  of  May,  and  *<with  the  dawn 
of  the  succeeding  morning,"  as  Wilson  observes, 
"mounting  to  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  that  rises 
from  a  low,  thick  snadcd  part  of  the  woods,  he 
pipes  his  few,  but  clear  and  musical  notes,  in  a 
kind  of  ecstacy;  the  prelude  or  symphony,  to 
which  strongly  resembles  the  double-tonguing 
of  a  German  flute,  and  sometimes  the  tinkling  of 
a  small  bell  j  the  whole  song  consists  of  five  or 
six  parts,  the  last  note  of  each  of  which  is  in  such 
a  tone  as  to  leave  the  conclusion  evidently  sus- 


pended ;  the  finale  is  finely  managed,  and  with 
such  charminff  effect  as  to  soothe  and  tranquilize 
the  mind,  and  to  seem  sweeter  and  mellower  at 
each  successive  repetition." 

The  colors  of  tne  Wood  Thrush  are  unobtru- 
sive, but  chaste  and  pleasing,  being  of  a  brown- 
idioyellow  above,  brigntening  into  reddish  on  the 
head,  and  inclining  to  an  olive  on  the  tail;  throat 
and  abdomen  pure  white  $  breast  pale  buff^  spot- 
ted with  pointed  spots  of  dusky.  Length  eight 
inches ;  extent  thirteen. 

The  Hermit  Thbush,  {Turdtts  soliiarius, 
Wils.,)  has  been  styled  the  American  Nightingale^ 
from  its  ffmeX  resemblance  in  size  and  color  to 
the  Nlghtm^le  of  Europe,  and  several  respecta- 
ble ornithogists  ascribe  to  it  powers  of  song  equal- 
ing or  scarcely  inferior  to  tne  musical  talent  of 
that  well  known  and  far  famed  bird.  Nuttall 
even  considers  its  lay,  in  melody  and  sweetness, 
to  surpass  the  song  of  the  favonte  Wood  Thrush. 
Wilson,  however,  who  described  this  Thrush,  and 
appeared  to  be  familiar  with  its  history,  considered 
it  destitute  of  song,  and  observes  that  they  are 
rarely  seen  in  Pennsylvania,  except  for  a  few 
weeks  early  in  the  spring,  and  late  in  the  fall ; 
but  further  observes  that  he  found  them  breeding 
in  the  cane  swamps  of  the  country  of  the  Choc- 
taw Indians,  in  May,  and  it  seems  remarakable 
that  their  song  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
this  observing  naturalist,  if  it  really  possesses 
such  noteworUiy  musical  talents.  This  Thrush 
is  found  from  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  north- 
ward, throughout  the  United  States  to  the  Alpine 
summits  of  northern  New  England,  and  is  said 
to  pass  onward  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude ;  the  favorite  native  haunts  of  this  very 
recluse  species,  however,  seem  to  be  the  dark,  sol- 
itary cane  and  myrtle  swamps  of  the  Southern 
States ;  and  the  more  dark  andgloomy  the  cane- 
brake,  the  more  sure  are  these  Hermits  to  be  met 
with.  Audubon  observes  that  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  almost  impenetrable 
canebrakes  and  gloomy  swamps  abound,  the  Her- 
mit Thrush  is  common  throuffhout  the  summer, 
rearing  two  broods  in  a  year  in  lower  Louisiana, 
retreating  to  higher  lands  during  the  period  when 
these  alluvial  tracts  are  inundated.  They  gener- 
ally arrive  in  New  England  from  the  south  about 
the  middle  of  April,  continuing  with  us  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  in  small,  scattered  parties,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  woods,  but  occasionally  making  ex- 
cursions to  the  garden  and  plowed  fields,  uttering 
no  other  note  than  a  feeble  gueak ;  are  not  at  aU 
shy,  and  when  perched,  often  slowly  wag  the  tail, 
much  like  the  common  Pewee  or  Phoebe.  About 
the  5th  or  10th  of  May  they  disappear,  and  dur- 
ing all  my  rambles  through  the  forests  and  swamps 
in  this  vicinity  I  have  never  observed  a  single 
individual  in  the  summer,  though  I  have  watched 
for  them  closely.  In  October  they  again  appear 
in  small  parties,  feeding  on  the  berri*is  of  several 
shrubs  that  abound  in  low  situations,  sometimes 
lingering  till  the  10th  of  November,  at  which 
time  they  were  common  last  fall.  They  are  said 
to  breed,  however,  in  the  dense  woods  of  various 
parts  of  New  England,  where  their  low,  melodious 
notes  are  almost  unrivalled.  Their  nest  is  placed 
at  no  great  elevation,  on  a  horizontal  brancn,  and 
composed  of  leaves  fibrous  rootlets  and  dry  grass 
neatly  arranged.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  num 
ber,  are  pale  greenish-blue,  spotted  with  olive. 
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The  Hennit  Thrush  ii  seTen  inches  in  length, 
and  ten  and  a  half  in  extent ;  upper  parts  deep 
olive  brown,  the  tail  quite  ferruginous ;  beneatn 
dull  white,  the  breast  cream  color,  with  pointed, 
dark  brown  spots.  Four  of  the  American  llinuh- 
es  are  so  closely  allied  in  ^ize^  color  and  habits, 
that  an  inex|)eri6nced  observer  would  find  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  them,  except  by 
actual  and  careful  comparisons ;  the  present  spe- 
cies, the  Wood  Thrush,  the  following  species,  and 
the  Veery  or  Wilson's  Thrush,  whioi  wUl  be  de» 
scribed  in  the  next  number. 

TheOuYE-BACKEDTHBUSH  (Tktrdus  olivaceasy 
Qirand,)  closely  resembles  the  Hermit  Thrush  in 
size,  color  and  general  markings,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  According  to  De  Kay,  this  spe- 
cies was  first  detected  by  a  young  and  very  zeal- 
ous ornithologists,  the  late  U.  C.  De  Ream,  who 
Eerished  from  &tigue  and  exposure  under  the 
uming  sun  of  Carolina,  while  pursuing  his  fa- 
vorite science.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Girand, 
who  first  described  it  in  his  Birds  of  Long  Islandf 
that  it  probably  proceeds  farther  north  than  the 
Hermit  Thrush.  Two  specimens  of  this  Thrush 
are  now  preserved  in  my  collection  of  New  Eng- 
land birds,  that  were  shot  last  May,  both  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  woods,  but  were  pro- 
bably on  their  passage  from  one  piece  of  forest 
to  another.  A  Thrush,  generally  thought  to  be 
the  Wood  Thrush,  took  up  its  residence  in  the 
Court  Square  of  this  city  last  May,  and  from  the 
majestic  elms  and  elegant  maples  that  adorn  it 
poured  forth  his  musical  strains  undisturbed  by 
the  din  incident  to  the  life  and  business  of  a  stir- 
ring city,  for  several  weeks.  My  friend,  B.  Hos- 
FORD,  a  close  observer  of  our  native  birds,  and 
whose  opinion  in  ornithological  matters  is  enti- 
tled to  respect,  though  there  was  a  general  resem- 
blance in  its  song  to  that  of  the  Wood  Thrush, 
affirms  that  not  a  single  note  of  this  bird's  song 
corresponded  with  the  well  known  laj  of  the 
Wood  Thrush ;  so  that  I  have  thought  it  proba- 
ble that  this  bird  might  have  belonged  to  the  pre- 
sent species,  so  contrary  is  it  to  the  nature  of  the 
Wood  Thrush  to  be  found  in  such  a  situation. 
Springfieldp  Jan.,  1861. 


J.  A.  A. 


Far  tk$  Nt»  Sngkmd  Farmer. 

ZTAIiIAN,   OB  0BIM8ON   OIiOVSB. 

Mr.  Brown:— In  the  monthly  Farmer  for 
January,  I  noticed  a  well  executea  engraving  of 
the  flower  and  leaves  of  the  Italian  crimson  cGter^ 
accompanied  by  your  own  remarks,  and  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Everett,  in  regard  to  it  I 
had  a  paper  of  the  seed  sent  to  me,  a  few  years 
since,  from  the  Patent  Office,  which  I  sowed.  It 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  matured  its  seed  the  same 
year.  I  have  sowed  a  little,  as  a  border  plant, 
every  year  since.  In  your  February  No.,  an  in- 
quiry is  made  whether  the  seed  has  to  be  sown 
every  year.  From  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, I  should  say  yes  I  have  never  teen  a 
root  of  it  throw  out  leaves  in  the  spring,  after  it 
had  blossomed  the  previous  year.  Your  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  quoted  from  Prof.  Wilson,  is  a  com- 
plete one.  It  is  a  beautiful  looking  plant,  when 
in  full  bloom,  and  will  resist  the  efftets  of  frost  far 
longer  than  anv  other  species  of  clover  that  I 
know  of.    In  Noi^embtr  tast,  some  young  ladies 


fathered  it  to  make  wreaths  ot  Still,  in  my  be- 
lief, the  same  root  will  never  produce  blossom 
stalks  but  once.  By  sowing  late  in  summer,  or 
in  early  autumn,  as  is  practiced  in  Scotland,  it 
would  probably  live  through  the  winter,  and  start 
in  the  spring.  Sown  in  the  spring,  it  will  mature 
the  same  year,  and  that  will  be  the  last  of  it 

MOODT  HOBBS. 

Fdkam,  N.  J7.,  Feb.  5, 1861. 


SXTBAOTB  AND  BJDSFIiDBB. 
A  NEW  POWER  WANTED. 

Mr.  Brown  :— In  your  editorial  of  last  wedc^ 
you  spoke  of  the  interest  manifested  by  ladies  in 
their  husbands*  employments  as  a  **new  power  in 
agricultural  pursuits."  ^  Shall  we  understand  by 
this,  that  you  consider  it  a  new  thing  for  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  to  feel  an  interest  in  farm- 
ing, and  to  enter  heartily  and  intelligently  into 
the  husbands'  or  fathers^  plans  P  "There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun,"  Mr.  Brown — and  I  do 
sincerely  believe  that,  among  the  many  happy 
homes  of  New  England,  you  will  find  very  few 
where  wife  and  daughters  are  not  ready  sympap- 
thizers  and  helpers. 

Where  should  our  hearts  be,  if  not  with  those 
we  love  best  P  Anna. 

W » F^.,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^Yes,  my  dear  woman,  we  do  mean 
to  be  understood  that  the  power  of  which  we 
spoke,  will  be  a  Ttew  power  in  hundreds  of  homes, 
and  very  sorry  are  we  that  sudi  is  the  truth. 
Ton  are  needed,  and  a  hundred  more  like  you,  in 
the  homes  of  farmers,  to  convince  the  fSsmale  por- 
tion of  the  family  that  their  true  interest  lies  in 
a  better  understanding  of  the  art  in  which  their 
husbands  and  brothers  are  engaged,  and  that  a 
more  cordial  sympathy  with  them  is  greatly 
needed*  There  is  a  new  power  needed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  too.  The  sympathy 
should  be  reciprocaL  There  should  be  but  on^ 
interest  in  the  family,  and  while  one  has  his  or 
her  specific  charge  of  certain  items  of  duty,  the 
other  should  cheerfully  recognise  and  be  inter- 
ested in  it.  Mutual  endeavor  should  continually 
strengthen  mutual  love,  into  one  heart,  hand  and 
vmce,  and  then  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  purci 
lovely  and  beautiful,  as  the  &mily  I 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

It  is  now  about  60  years  since  this  valuable 
fruit  has  been  raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  not  until  about  30  years  has  it 
been  introduced  into  the  markets  as  a  saleable 
product.  For  the  last  15  years  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  merchants  to  obtain  as  manv  as  they 
wanted.  I  know  of  merchants  who  buy  large 
quantities  every  year,  and  the  export  trade  is 
greatly  increasing  every  year. 

This  fruit  is  worth  from  (10  to  $20,  and  never 
is  lower  than  (8  per  barrel.  There  are  four  ra- 
rieties  of  this  fruit.  The  Bell,  Washington, 
Orange,  and  the  Egg.  Although  the  shapes  of 
these  kinds  are  di&rent,  the  taste  is  the  same. 
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What  renders  this  fruit  so  Yaluable»  iv  its  ex- 
aoiaite  and  delicious  flavor  after  being  prepared 
for  the  table,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  it  keeps  from  rottin|;.  Fruit  has  been 
^own  to  kee^  20  months,  with  extra  eare.  This 
is  what  makes  it  so  vahiable  to  ship.  It  is  shipped 
to  Europe  and  California.  Every  person  who 
owns  kind  had  better  raise  enough  tor  his  own 
use,  if  not  for  the  market.  Any  land  that  will 
bear  the  potato  will  bear  the  cranberry,  but  moist 
and  wet  land  is  best  adapted  to  its  culture.  I  ap- 
peal to  all  who  own  meadows  and  swamps  to  in- 
troduce this  fruit  Land  that  is  comparatively 
worth  nothing  can  be  made  to  be  worth  from  $100 
to  $500  an  acre.  I  know  of  acres  that  a  few 
years  i^o  were  worth  nothing,  which  to-day  are 
worth  $500  per  acre.  Joseph  L.  Daniels. 
MUf&rd,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1861. 

OTSTER  SHELL  LIME — HOT  BEDS — ^TOICATO  SEED. 

1.  Will  you  give  the  most  economical  method 
of  burning  or  converting  oyster  diells  into  the 
so-called  oyster  shell  lime  P 

2.  Give  the  method,  kind  of  soil,  maaorey  &a, 
of  raising  early  market  lettuce. 

3.  Give  the  best  way  of  making  a  cheap  and 
suitable  hot-bed  for  starting  tomato  plants,  &c. 
Also,  can  second-hand  windows  be  bought  so  as 
be  cheaper  in  the  end  than  new,  and  about  what 
is  the  price  of  each  ? 

4.  About  what  time  ought  tomato  seed  to  be 
planted  so  as  to  come  forward  in  good  season  P 

TouNa  Farmeb. 
SomeniUe,  Mau^F^.,  1861. 

Rekarks. — 1.  Pile  up  the  shells  in  the  comer 
where  two  walls  come  together,  with  alternate 
layers  of  wood  or  brush,  cover  with  earth,  or 
t4vf,  and  set  on  ibe,  watching  and  tending  as  is 
done  in  burning  coal. 

2.  Sow  lettuce  in  moderate  hot-beds  early  in 
March,  and  if  tended  well,  the  plants  will  be 
ready  for  transplanting  by  the  middle  of  ApriL 
Put  them  into  a  good  sandy  loam  soil,  made 
warm  underneath  by  a  generous  supply  of  horse 
manure,  stir  the  ground  about  them  often,  and 
yon  will  be  likely  to  get  good  heads  before  the 
approach  of  warm  weather. 

3.  We  made  suggestions  about  hot-beds  in 
last  week's  paper.  Second-hand  sashes  may 
sometimes  be  purchased  low.  Inquire  the  price 
of  new,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
whether  to  purchase  seoond-haad  or  not. 

4.  Put  tomato  seeds  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the 
house,  or  in  the  hot-beds  early  in  March,  and 
again  on  the  10th  and  middle  of  the  month. 

SALTED  F08T8. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  in- 
form me  as  to  the  utility  of  putting  salt  into 
green  hemlock  fence  posts  ? 

Will  it  add  to  their  durability  on  dry,  sandy 
landP 

Wtstford,  R,  Feb,,  1881.  s.  O.  B. 

Rkmabkr,— Will  some  one  enlighten  &  G.B.P 


PULVERIZATION  OF  MANURES. 

There  is  one  subject  which  to  my  mind  has 
not  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  Fanner 
as  its  importance  demands — the  pulverization  of 
manures. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  spread  broadcast 
in  the  spring,  and  plow  under  all  manures  which 
have  accumulated  auring  the  winter.  Such  man- 
ures, from  being  thrown  out  in  the  snow,  or  into 
the  cellar,  have  received  an  undue  amount  of 
moisture,  and  as  a  forkful  is  thrown  into  the 
cart,  so  it  lays ;  requiring  a  very  careful  hand  to 
spread  it,  or  it  lays  in  large  bunches  on  the 
ground.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  ^ery  far  fh>m 
the  proper  way  of  applying  manures. 

Now  the  question  seems  to  be,  to  what  extent 
can  labor  and  materials  be  profitably  applied  to 
effect  the  pulverisation  of  manures  P  All  ob- 
serving men  are  aware  that  the  roots  of  plants,  at 
the  point  where  they  take  their  food,  are  very 
small,  and  can  no  more  appropriate  a  larse  lump 
of  manure,  than  a  man  can  live  on  hal^cooked 
food.  I  write  in  the  hope  of  provoking  from 
your  pen  or  those  of  your  able  correspondents, 
some  articles  on  a  subject  which  demands  ''line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept" 

WelU,  Me.,  1861.  Moses  Littlefield. 

USE  OF  SLAB  IN  SEEDING  LANM. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the 
skib  for  smoothing  land  noticed  in  last  week's 
paper.  It  is  all  right,  except  that  one  of  the 
draft  ohains  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the 
other,  so  that  the  slab  will  move  at  an  angle  of 
about  Id^  with  the  line  of  draft,  and  then  it  will 
draw  much  easier  and  do  the  work  better. 

Where  can  I  get  cranberry  vines  to  set,  and 
the  proper  instructions  for  their  cultivation  P 

Boutk  Danet,  VL,  1861.         £.  P.  Lothbb. 

Bemabks. — Thank  you  for  the  suggestion 
about  the  chain.  The  use  of  the  slab  strikes  us 
as  a  valuable  improvement  over  the  brush  har- 
row ;  perhaps  both  may  be  used  advantageously. 

Almost  any  town  in  the  easterly  part  of  New 
Hampshire  has  an  abundance  of  cranberry  vines. 
Yott  can  get  ''Eastwood  on  the  Cranberry''  at 
this  office.  _ 

PBOLCne  HENS. 

The  following  statement,  may  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  the  readers  of  your  paper.  I  have  a 
flock  of  87  hens  of  the  Chittagons  and  Dorking 
breed,  that  have  laid  during  ue  last  three 
months  1281  doxen  eggps,  vix.: 

FromKov.Uth,18S0,toDM.l«th 40ft  eggs. 

From  Deo.  Ifttb,  1860,  to  J&n.  Uth,  18S1 485  eggs. 

Froa  Jaa.  Iftth,  1800,  to  Feb.  16Ui,  1861 663  eggt. 

Total 1648 

William  Robinson. 
Bottom,  Feb.  15, 1861. 


Sheep  Killed  bt  an  Owl.— On  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  A.  North  went  to  feed  his  sheep,  and 
found  two  or  three  quite  bloody,  and  one  missing. 
There  beins  a  light  snow  upon  the  ground,  he 
concluded  he  could  discovet  the  depredator  bf 
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his  tracks.  He  made  diligent  search,  found  the 
missing  sheep  dead  and  partly  eaten.  About  the 
carcass  were  tracks  of  a  large  bird.  He  set  a 
trap  upon  the  carcass,  and  next  morning  had  a 
monster  owl,  weighing  eight  pounds.  It  seems 
that  he  lit  upon  tne  uieep's  back,  and  with  his 
talons  clung  to  the  wool,  and  with  his  beak  sev- 
ered the  large  vem  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  thus 
bleeding  him  to  death.  This  occurrence  would 
not  seem  so  strange  had  the  sheep  been  small 
and  poor.  Mr.  North  being  a  thorough  man,  and 
a  reader  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  keeps  but  few  sheep, 
and  keeps  them  well.  Therefore  the  crows  and 
owls  have  no  claims  on  his  flock. — J.  B.  Lang, 
Huntington,  Ohio,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


For  (he  New  BmgUmd  Faneer. 
8WJSJBT  AFPIiEB. 

The  value  of  sweet  apples  is  not  known  or  ap- 
preciated. Of  all  products  of  the  farm,  there  is 
nothing  so  useful,  or  so  profitable,  as  the  best  va- 
rieties of  sweet  apples.  They  are  in  eating  early, 
and  continue  to  the  last,  say  until  June  of  next 
year.  Their  use  for  food,  for  man  and  beast,  is 
more  valuable  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit  or  veg- 
etables. For  men,  women  and  children,  the 
use  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
it.  In  the  first  place  many  kinds  are  first-rate  for 
eating  raw,  and  all  are  good  baked.  There  is  no 
article  of  food  that  has  so  salutary  an  effect  <m 
the  digestive  organs  as  baked  sweet  apples.  They 
keep  the  bowels  in  order,  and  the  influence  is  good 
on  the  lungs,  liver  and  kidneys ;  in  fact,  if  sweet 
apples  were  used  freely,  there  would  be  but  little 
demand  for  doctors.  Baked  apples  and  n^  are 
among  the  best  things  for  children.  If  more  of 
such  kinds  of  food  were  used,  such  as  mush  and 
milk,  apples  and  milk,  milk  porridge,  &c.,  in- 
instead  of  animal  food,  cake,  pastry,  sugar  plums 
or  candy,  we  should  see  but  very  few  under- 
sized persons,  with  rickets,  hip  disease,  spi- 
nal disease,  short,  dumpv  and  weakly,  with  nar« 
row  chests,  round  shoulders  and  shuffling  gait. 
When  children  are  brought  up  on  good  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  diet,  with  loose  clothing,  out  door 
exercise,  short  school  hours  and  plenty  of  inter- 
esting plays  and  other  acts  of  freedom,  they  will 
in  a  short  time  renew  our  degenerating  race. 

The  best  kinds  of  sweet  apples  are  the  Early 
Bough,  High  Top  Sweet,  Orange  Sweet,  Harvey 
Sweetii^,  Donmouth  Sweet,  Jones  Sweet,  Talman 
Sweet,  Lovett  Sweet,  (of  Danvers,)  Nectarine 
Sweet,  Ribstone  Sweet,  Mackay  Sweet  and  Ladies' 
Sweet ;  also  Walker's  Sweet  of  North  Brookfield, 
and  for  a  table  apple  the  English  Sweet,  ripe  or 
in  eating  from  August  to  February.  It  is  a  large 
red  apple,  shape  much  like  the  Porter,  of  a  most 
delicious  flavor,  and  keeps  welL  Many  other  kinds 
could  be  mentioned,  but  every  one  has  a  few  fa- 
vorites to  add,  so  I  leave  it  to  individuals  to  fill 
up  the  list.  I  gave  my  cow  and  a  colt  as  many 
wmd  fall  apples  as  they  wanted  from  August  to 
October,  ana  thej  grew  fat  on  them.  My  cow 
gave  excellent  milk  and  a  large  quantity,  and  if 
she  did  not  get  her  apples  we  saw  quite  a  diminn- 
tioQ  in  her  milk.  I  have  no  doubt  but  apples 
will  make  more  milk  than  any  other  kind  of  veg- 
etable, or  fruit  Sweet  and  sour  apples  are 
equally  good  for  cattle,  as  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 


not  in  the  juice  but  in  the  pulp^  and  as  the  nu- 
tritious quality  is  in  the  juice,  so  the  pulp  or  fla- 
vor is  of  no  consequence. 

Sweet  apples  are  more  saleabk  in  the  market 
than  any  otner  kinds  of  fruit.  My  EarW  Bough  sell 
for  $1,50  per  bushel,  Orange  Sweets  92  to  $3  per 
barrel,  and  others  eoually  well.  The  Jones  Sweet 
is  a  large  white  apple,  a  great  bearer,  and  of  large 
sixe.  It  came  frt>m  New  Hampshire,  and  I  thimi 
no  one  has  them  in  this  vicinity  but  myself.  The 
Wdker  Sweet  is  one  of  the  sweetest  apples  in 
existence,  good  size,  and  great  bearer.  The  Harvey 
Sweeting  is  an  old  Colony  apple,  good  for  baking. 
The  High  Top  Sweeting  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originated  by  Mr.  Bbiekstone,  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  English  Sweet  was  given  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Clark,  a  sister  of  Hon.  John  H.  Wilkms,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  Donmouth  Sweet  is  peculiar  to  Rhode 
Island.  The  Nectarine  Sweet  I  have— it  is  a 
good  bearer,  and  bears  every  year. 

I  have  seen  several  communications  in  your 
excellent  paper,  on  the  use  of  sweet  apples,  and  1 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  is  exciting  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  S.  A.  Shurtlbff. 

Spring  Chrove,  Feb.,  1861. 

P.  S. — ^If  any  person  should  want  scions  of  any 
varieties  that  I  have,  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  give  them  as  many  as  they  want 


F»r  th*  New  M»gkmd  Farmer. 
flVBBBBABINO  BASPBEBSTEIS. 

In  a  selected  paragraph,  credited  to  Pr.  Wasd- 
£B,  in  the  Farmer  of  February  16.  it  is  remarked : 
"There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  one  dav 
have  perpetual  raspberries  as  weQ  as  perpetual 
roses  \  there  is  nothing  imreasonable  or  impossi- 
ble in  it,  but  yet  we  have  not  seen  anything  of 
the  kind." 

Some  three  or  four  years  since  I  discovered  a 
wild  raspberry  plant,  bearing  blossoms  and  ripe 
fruit  in  September;  at  the  time  I  supposed  it  to 
be  merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  rather 
than  a  permanent  characteristic  of  the  plant ;  yet 
I  determined  to  watch  the  plant  the  next  seasoa 
for  the  recurrence  of  the  freak.  In  May,  the  fol- 
lowing season,  it  blossomed  and  began  to  mature 
its  fruits  with  the  other  wild  plants  ;  but  while 
ripe  fruit  loaded  some  of  the  branches,  new 
shoots  were  successively  appearing  on  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  developing  flowers  and  flower-buds ; 
and  thus  till  late  in  autumn,  or  for  mope  than 
three  months,  this  plant  continually  exhibited 
blossoms,  green  fruit  in  all  its  stages  to  maturity 
as  well  as  ripe  fruit.  The  same  phenomenon 
has  been  repeated  every  year  since,  and  late  in 
September  I  have  been  able  several  times  to  col- 
lect a  handful  of  ripe,  large  and  fine-looking 
fruit  from  this  anomalous  plant.  In  the  fall  of 
1859  it  was  transplanted  to  the  garden,  and  last 
year  still  persisted  in  sending  out  shoots  that 
would  develop  flowers  and  mature  fruit ;  but  the 
fruit  was  smaller  than  usual,  the  plaat  evidently 
suffering  from  having  been  transplanted. 

New  canes  sprang  up  from  the  few  roots  that 
were  left  where  the  original  plant  stood,  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  towards  the  end  of  summer  blos- 
somed and  produced  fine  large  fruit  in  abundance, 
and  when  tAe  cdd  blasts  and  eold  nights  of  Oo- 
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tober  came  on,  was  still  producing  flower-buds 
and  flowers,  and  ripening  fruit ;  the  flowers  and 
immature  berries  were  of  course  withered  by  the 
seyere  frosts ;  but  at  this  time  the  plant  was  as 
fresh  and  luxuriant  as  at  any  time  previous,  and 
exhibited  none  of  those  signs  of  decay  that  had 
come  over  vegetation  in  general ;  hence  I  pre- 
sume, if  properly  cared  for,  it  might  be  kept  in 
bearing  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  I 
have  yet  to  see  a  wild  plant  that  is  more  nroduc- 
tive  or  that  produces  finer  fruit  than  tnis  has 
since  it  come  under  my  observation,  as  it,  by 
chance,  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  situated 
in  a  rich  and  deep  soil.  Otherwise  than  in  its 
tendency  to  perpetual  bearing,  it  does  not  differ 
in  appearance  from  the  generality  of  its  species, 
which  is  the  Rubus  oecidentalis  of  botanists,  com- 
monly known  as  the  black  raspberry,  thimble- 
berry,  &c.  I  may  add  that  during  the  last  year  I 
have  met  with  two  or  three  other  plants  of  this 

3»ecies  that  exhibit  the  same  unusual  peculiarity, 
1  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original 
plant  Seeing  the  remarks  quoted  above,  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  these  facts  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers. 

The  fruit  of  the  wild  black  raspberry,  it  is 
doubtless  well  known,  is  not  very  inferior,  either 
in  point  of  size,  productiveness  or  flavor,  espe- 
cially when  favorably  situated,  and  I  have  often 
thought  would  well  repay  cultivation ;  at  least 
the  plants  above  described  I  intend  shall  have 
careful  attention  and  cultivation.  j.  a.  a. 

SpHngfiM,  Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1861. 

Bjemakes. — An  exceedingly  interesting  ac- 
count. When  the  writer  has  a  root  to  spare  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  obtain  one.  This  rasp- 
berry is  our  favorite  fruit. 


WASHINGKFOir  TBBBITOBT. 

In  his  recent  message,  Gov.  McGill,  of  Washing- 
ton Territory,  thus  speaks  of  the  growth  and  re- 
sources of  that  Territory : 

"But  a  few  years  have  elapsed — ^not  more  than 
nine  years — since  the  interior  of  our  Territory  was 
known  only  to  the  trapper  and  the  tourist.  Al- 
though unrivaled  in  the  magnificence  of  its  scen- 
ery, It  was  believed  to  be  almost  uninhabitable, 
and  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

"How  great  has  been  the  change  ;  our  inhabi- 
tants are  now  numbered  by  thousands.  In  pro- 
portion to  area,  Washington  Territory,  west  ot  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  contains  as  much  good  ara- 
ble land  as  any  other  portion  of  our  country  west 
of  the  Missouri  river.  The  soil  is  of  remarkable 
fertility,  and  all  the  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 
eommo'n  to  a  temperate  climate  thrive  well.^  In 
no  other  portion  of  the  country  can  stock-raising 
and  wool-growing  be  so  profitably  followed.  As  a 
lumbering  region,  the  shores  of  ruget  Sound  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  Our  fisheries  are 
the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  and  coal  of  superior 
quality  is  found  in  sreat  abundance. 

"In  addition  to  these  inexhaustible  sources  of 
wealth,  the  Territory  is  known  to  be  rich  in  pre- 
cious metals.  During  the  past  summer  new  gold 
diggings  have  been  commenced  on  the  Wenatchee 
and  Clear- water  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Colum- 


bia, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Siminkameen  and 
Okana^n  ;  and  from  the  reports  of  the  difierent 
surveying  and  prospecting  parties,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  large  quan- 
tities on  all  the  rivers  and  streams  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  Traces  of  gold  have  been 
also  found  along  the  route  of  the  Fort  Benton 
and  Walla  Walla  road,  on  the  Big  Blackfoot  river, 
and  Flint  and  Benetze  creeks." 


HOPE. 
WellTeinhopo:  tboagh  cloodi  appesr, 

They  linger  but »  day  | 
Tbe  sun,  to  as  a  gift  so  dear, 

Will  scatter  them  away ; 
Thnallfe  is  but  an  April  shower, 

And  troubles  are  but  rain ; 
And  hope,  the  sun,  that  in  an  hoar 

Will  bring  ns  joy  again. 

Iffemories. 
Thoughts  of  the  dead  are  always  sad,  and  yet 
Those  we  have  loved  wo  never  can  forget ; 
Kind  eyes  look  sweetly  through  the  shadowy  gloom. 
And  mournfial  voices  whisper  firom  the  tomb, 
While,  with  low  tone  and  mildly  pensive  eye. 
We  speak  their  names  whose  doom  has  been  to  die. 


3BXTBA0T  OF  TOBAOOO. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Hearing  accidentally  of  the 
South  Down  Company's  preparation  of  tobacco, 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin  on  animals,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  give  my  testimony  to  its 
complete  efficacy  in  entirely  removing  lice  from 
my  cattle ;  it  is  the  best  and  most  convenient 
remedy  I  have  ever  known,  and  works  so  well  on 
my  cattle,  that  I  shall  try  it  for  my  sheep,  after 
shearing,  to  kill  ticks.  Why  don't  the  company 
make  it  known  to  the  farmers  ?  .  H.  w. 

Springfiddy  Feb. 

Remarks. — The  extract  of  Tobacco,  alluded  to 
above,  is  advertised  in  our  paper,  and  no  owner 
of  an  animal  should  be  without  it.  It  is  said 
also  to  be  the  best  article  in  use,  for  killing  ver- 
min on  green  house  plants. 


The  Foot  of  a  Horse. — The  human  hand 
has  often  been  taken  to  illustrate  Divine  wisdom 
— and  very  well.  But  have  you  ever  examined 
your  horse's  foot  P  It  is  hardly  less  curious,  in 
Its  way.  Its  parts  are  somewhat  complicated,  yet 
their  design  is  simple  and  obvious.  The  hoof  is 
not,  as  it  appears  to  the  careless  eye,  a  mere  lump 
of  insensible  bone  fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves, 
of  horn,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted 
to  each  other  and  forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  it- 
self. Then  there  are  as  many  more  layers,  be- 
longing to  what  is  called  the  "coffin  bone,"  and 
fitted  into  this.  These  are  elastic  Take  a  quire 
of  paper  and  insert  the  leaves  one  by  one,  into 
those  of  another  quire,  and  you  will  get  some  idea 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  several  layers.  Now, 
the  weight  of  the  horse  rests  on  as  many  elastic 
springs  as  there  are  layers  in  his  four  feet, — 
about  4000  \  and  this  is  contrived,  not  only  for 
the  easy  conveyance  of  the  horse's  own  body,  but 
whatever  burdens  may  be  laid  on  him. 
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BUBAIi    ABCHITSCTUKB. 
COTTAGE  HOUSE  AND  OROCND,  BY  GEO.  E.  HARNET,  LYNN,  ItASS. 

DB8IOHKD  AKD  KKCRAVKD  KXPSS58LT  TOK  THK  KEW  EXGLAXU  FABVKS. 


There,  leemt  to  us  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  poor  man  should  not  be 
aa  attractive  and  pleasing  in  appearance  as  the 
extensive  facades  and  lordly  proportions  of  the 
millionaire's  mansion.  To  be  sure,  one  cannot  ex- 
pect with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  have  the  ex- 
tensive accommodations  and  elegant  effect  of  the 
halls,  galleries  and  arches  of  the  mansion  that 
would  cost  twenty  thousand  or  more,  nor  with  his 
half  acre  of  ground  can  he  expect  to  have  the 
sweeping  lawns  and  park-like  effect  of  the  estate 
comprising  many  acres. 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  a  man  may  give 
his  small  cottage  and  grounds  an  air  of  taste,  a 
certain  snugness  and  cosiness  which  a  larger 
place  cannot  have.  Nature  will  ornament  his 
simple  dwelling  for  him  in  her  own  peculiar  way, 
producing,  in  a  short  time,  effects  which  com- 
pletely throw  into  the  shade  the  skill  of  the  clev- 
erest workman,  or  the  effects  of  the  most  creative 
designs.  Let  flowering  vines  be  planted  around 
it,  and  let  them  cover  its  sides  and  trail  along 
its  projections.  Let  a  '*Queen  of  the  Prairies" 
form  a  fragrant  bower  around  and  over  its  prin- 
cipal window.  Have  a  seat  underneath,  where 
it  will  be  B  pleasure  to  sit  of  a  summer  evening, 
when  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  spend  an  hour, 
indulging  with  the  children  in  their  sports,  or  in 


friendly  discussion  with  a  neighbor  who  has  "just 
dropped  over."  Lee  a  Wistaria  twine  around  the 
columns  and  run  along  the  roof  of  the  veranda, 
if  there  be  one.  Plant  a  hardy  ]l^nglish  ivy  at  its 
northern  corner,  a  honeysuckle  at  its  southern 
corner,  and  near  it  make  a  garden,  and  fill  it 
with  rare  and  beautiful  flowers. 

This  is  where  the  poor  man,  in  adorning  his 
little  cottage,  has  the  decided  advantage  over  the 
owner  of  the  elegant  villa  {  for  we  all  have  no- 
ticed that,  in  proportion  as  a  building  is  increased 
in  size,  does  it  lose  that  comfortable,  inviting  air 
that  a  small  building,  properly  designed,  and 
with  appropriate  surroundings,  always  has.  And 
in  proportion  as  finely-wrought  architectural  de- 
tails are  introduced,  just  in  that  proportion  must 
we  discard  those  other  ornaments,  the  living  dra- 
pery which  Nature  has  provided ;  for  it  would  be 
utter  folly  to  enrich  a  building  with  elaborate 
and  beautiful  ornamentation,  and  then  hide  the 
whole  by  a  covering  of  vines  and  flowers. 

Let  Nature  adorn  our  humble  cottages,  and 
leave  it  to  Art  to  decorate  (keprincdy  mansion. 

Then,  too,  the  grounds  about  the  cottage  may 
have  a  character  of  their  own.  Introduce  here 
but  few  large  trees,  for  they  tend  to  diminish  the 
apparent  size  of  the  lot ;  but  rather  depend  upon 
heavy  shrubbery  and  flowers;   planting    a  few 
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evergreens,  however,  in  northern  exposures,  and 
a  few  deciduous  trees  of  the  medium  size,  such  as, 
perhaps,  the  scarlet  maple,  the  larch,  the  birch  or 
the  mountain  ash,  wherever  they  can  be  used 
with  good  effect. 

Let  your  paths — ^not  broad  carriage  ways,  for 
you  have  no  carriage,  but  hard,  gravelled  walks 
just  wide  enough  for  four  persons  to  walk  com- 
fortably abreast — wind  in  and  out  among  the 
shrubbery — wherever  deviating  from  a  straight 
line,  always  with  seeming  good  reason — ^make 
the  circuit  of  the  entrances  to  the  house  and  out- 
buildings, and  finally  terminate  in  some  shady 
summer-house  or  play-house  for  the  children,  or 
rustic  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  garden — anywhere, 
so  there  be  some  good  reason  for  bringing  it  there. 

Let  the  groundwork  of  the  ornamental  portion 
be  green  lawn  extending  to  the  boundaries  on 
either  side,  which  are  concealel  by  irregular  plan- 
tations ;  and  let  figures  be  cut  in  this  turf  and 
filled  with  masses  of  flowers — verbenas,  ama- 
ranths, geraniums,  roses,  etc  Buy,  for  two  or 
three  dollars,  a  neat  vase  of  cast  iron  or  terra 
co^ta,  or  what  is  cheaper  still,  and  more  merito- 
rious, make  one  of  the  smooth  twigs  of  birch  or 
white  oak,  by  covering  a  small  wooden  box  with 
these  twigs  split  in  halves,  and  placing  it  upon  a 
pedestal  made  of  two  or  three  crooked  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  Then  place  it  upon  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  fill  it  with  myrtle,  which 
"will  soon  lengthen  into  beautiful  tresses  and  droop 
gracefully  over  its  sides,  forming  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest garden  ornaments  that  we  know  of.  A  sun- 
dial, too,  is  a  very  pretty  addition  for  the  lawn. 
In  fact,  anything  of  this  kind,  simple  in  diaraoter 
and  artistic  in  design,  helps  to  give  importance 
to  the  place ;  provided,  however,  there  be  not  too 
many  of  them,  for  a  profuseness  looks  as  if  one 
were  offering  them  for  sale,  and  destroys  that 
"breadth  of  effect"  for  which  we  are  aiming. 

Speaking  of  boundaries,  don't  build  a  fence  be- 
tween yourself  and  your  neighbors  unless  it  be 
absolutely  necessary.  If  a  ha-ha,  or  ditch,  will 
not  answer,  plant  a  buckthorn  or  an  arbor-vit« 
hedge  on  the  line,  either  of  which  will,  in  a  few 
years,  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  intruders, 
and  be  less  obtrusive  than  the  ugly,  whitewashed, 
tight  board  fences  that  we  now  have.  A  better 
plan  still  would  be  for  two  or  more  neighbors  to 
join  together  and  plant  both  lots  (we  apeak  now 
of  the  ornamental  portion  only)  as  if  they  were 
one,  designating  the  boundary  lines,  perhaps,  by 
an  invisible  wire  fence  or  a  row  of  low  posts, 
(tenor  twelve  inches  high,)  painted  green.  We 
thus  obtain  broader  effects  and  the  appearance  of 
more  extensive  grounds ;  in  fact,  with  the  cost 
of  a  sixty  feet  lot,  each  owner  has  the  advantages 
of  a  lot  measuring  twice  or  thrice  that  width. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  give  in  as  few 


words  as  possible,  a  hint  or  two  with  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  small  cottages  and  cottage 
grounds.  At  some  future  time,  we  shall  present 
with  our  designs  one  or  two  plans  for  planting 
and  laying  out  one  of  these  lots.  Our  design 
for  this  month  is  a  simple  cottage  of  one-and-a- 
half  stories,  built  of  frame,  and  covered  in  the 
vertical  and  battened  manner.  The  porch  over 
the  firont  door  is  simple  in  construction,  and 
should  be  executed  in  heavy  stock,  to  give 
strength  to  the  projecting  roof. 
The  accommodation  is  as  follows : 


No.  1  is  the  hall,  six  feet  wide  and  eleven  feet 
long ;  the  door  on  the  right  leads  to  the  living 
room.  No.  2,  a  pleasant  room,  fourteen  feet 
square;  this  room  is  furnished  with  two  large 
doeets  besides  a  passage  to  the  wood-house.  No. 
4,  which  is  a  shed  with  a  common  lean-to  roof, 
buUt  against  the  house.  From  the  living  room 
opens  directly  the  kitchen  or  working-room, 
No.  3,  ten  feet  by  eleven.  If  desired,  this  kitch- 
en could  be  converted  into  a  bedroom,  in  which 
case  the  present  living  room  would  be  used  as  a 
kitchen }  this  plan,  though  it  produces  a  less  ele- 
gant effect  than  the  others,  will  be  preferred  by 
many  families,  especially  if  an  extra  bedroom 
were  desired. 

The  second  fioors  contain  a  hall  and  two  cham- 
bers, besides  three  or  four  closets. 

Built  in  the  manner  before  described,  this  cot* 
tage  would  cost  about  $500. 

Dmgn  of  January  Number. — With  regard  to 
the  design  in  the  January  number,  a  correspon- 
dent found  some  difficulty  "in  harmonizing  the 
whole  with  its  parts*'  as  he  says.  The  whole  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  parlor ;  the  sice  should  have  read 
fourteen  by  eighteen  feet  six  inches,  instead  of 
fourteen  by  twenty }  an  error  in  copying  the  de- 
scription. We  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  com 
plete  working  drawings  of  any  of  our  designs, 
that  shall  be  correct  in  every  particular,  and  easily 
understood  by  any  carpenter. 
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IiBGIBLATIVB  AQBICUXTUBAIi  SOCIETY. 

fRiPOSTXD  FOR  THB  N.  E.  FlRMXB,  BT  ThOMAS  BEADLIT.] 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  series  before  this 
Society  took  place  at  the  Representatives'  Hall 
on  Monday  evening,  and  a  very  numerous  com- 
pany were  present  to  hear  the  discussion.  This 
was,  **What  breeds  of  cattle  are  best  adapted  to 
the  agriculture  of  this  Commonwealth  V* 

Mr.  Proctor,  of  Danvers,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  said  that  he  regretted  exceedingly  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Loring,  who  had  been  expected  to 
take  the  chair,  as  there  was  no  man  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  the  ability  or  the  personal  ex- 
perience in  raising  cattle,  who  would  have  given 
more  information  to  the  meeting  than  Dr.  Loring. 
Of  course,  being  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
preside,  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  lengthy 
remarks,  but  he  would  say  that  he  had  had  forty 
years'  experience  among  farmers,  although  he  was 
not  much  of  a  farmer  himself.  He  considered, 
as  all  would  who  were  desirous  for  the  agricultu- 
ral prosperity  of  our  State,  that  the  question  for 
discusion  was  one  of  immense  interest,  as  cattle 
were  next  in  importance  to  the  land  itself— they 
are  the  aids  in  tilling,  and  the  sources  of  profit 
to  the  farmer,  and  if  there  are  particular  breeds 
which  it  is  more  advantageous  to  keep  than  oth- 
ers, we  ought  to  know  it. 

He  said  that  some  of  the  old  men  present  might 
remember  the  man  on  whose  farm  he  first  worked 
— ^Timothy  Pickering,  the  originator  of  county 
agricultural  societies,  and  the  father  of  the  State 
Society.  In  those  days  his  employer's  object  was 
to  raise  the  best  stock,  and  to  do  this  to  get  the 
best  bulls  as  well  as  cows.  The  speaker's  opin- 
ion was  that  the  best  dairy  cows  were  the  old  red 
stock  of  New  England,  although  he  knew  some 
advocated  the  claims  of  Aldemeys,  Ayrshires, 
Devons,  and  Short-Horns  or  Durhams,  but  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  substantial  farmers  had 
yet  to  be  convinced  that  these  were  better  than 
Natives.  He  thought  that  three-quarters  of  the 
cows  in  the  State  were  Natives  or  crosses  with 
that  description.  There  were  some  gentlemen 
farmers  who  strongly  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Alderneys  or  Aryshires,  and  he  mentioned  Dr. 
Loring,  of  Salem,  and  Mr.  Fay,  of  Lynn,  as  of 
the  number,  the  former  gentleman  having  the 
finest  cattle  he  ever  saw,  but  if  the  farmers  thought 
these  were  the  most  profitable  cows  to  keep  they 
would  keep  them.  The  fact  was,  the  fancy  cattle 
brought  fancy  prices,  and  he  thought  a  farmer 
would  not  import  a  heifer  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
a  hundred  dollars,  when  he  could  get  the  best  of 
Natives  for  $50.  He  considered  that  the  most 
profitable  cattle  for  the  farmer  to  raise  would  be 
those  that  he  made  the  most  from,  as  the  whole 
•urn  and  substance  of  farming  was  to  make  both 
ends  meet 


Mr.  White,  of  Petersham,  was  the  next  speak- 
er. He  thought  that  in  deciding  the  question  as 
to  which  were  the  best  breeds,  we  should  con- 
sider which  had  most  of  the  good  qualities  coio* 
bined.  He  thought  all  had  their  advantages  in  vi^ 
rious  parts  of  the  Commonjvealth.  In  his  part 
of  the  State  they  thought  the  Short-Horn,  mixed 
with  the  Native,  were  the  best  breed  for  general 
purposes,  and  for  profit  they  considered  them 
surely  so.  It  is,  said  he,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  pure  Native  cattle,  and  the  people  in  his 
neighborhood  were  now,  and  had  been  for  some 
time,  trying  to  get  pure  blooded  seed  stock,  and 
they  were  doing  this  rapidly.  They  had  no  doubt 
that  for  the  dairy  the  Durham  breed  was  the  best 
— for  beef  it  was  excellent,  while  perhaps  the 
Devon  was  the  best  for  work ;  yet  not  wishing  to 
mix  the  breeds  on  their  farms,  they  took  the  great 
Durhams.  CoL  White  said  that  he  had  stated  at 
a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  he  con- 
sidered dairy  fanning  the  most  profitable,  and  in 
connection  with  this,  had  spoken  of  a  friend  of 
his  in  Barre  who  kept  16  cows,  which  had  pro- 
duced last  season  an  average  of  440  lbs.  of  cheese 
each,  which  had  been  sold  for  10  cents  per  pound* 
This  had  been  circulated  in  the  papers,  and  he 
had  received  a  letter  (which  he  read  to  the  meet- 
ing) from  Mr.  Reuben  Haynes,  of  Barre,  stating 
that  a  neighbor  of  his  who  kept  24  cows  had  av- 
eraged the  past  season  650  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow^ 
which  he  sold  for  lOi  cents  per  pound  net  cash, 
while  there  were  two  others  in  the  immediate, 
neighborhood  who  had  done  equally  as  well. 

Mr.  White  said  that  he  considered  these  cows 
had  returned  $88  per  head  per  year,  as,  apart 
from  the  cheese,  the  calf  would  bring  $12,  while 
the  butter  would  be  worth  as  much  more.  These 
cows  which  Mr.  Haynes  speaks  of,  said  he,  are 
great  Durham  cows  of  a  high  grade.  The  speak- 
er said  his  neighbors  were  now  raising  very  fine 
bulls  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  from,  but  they 
had  no  Ayrshires,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not 
have  any. 

Mr.  W.  J.  BucKHlNSTER,  of  the  Ploughman^ 
said  his  father  was  breeding  the  red  Devon,  of 
medium  size,  and  he  considered  them  the  best 
kind,  as  they  are  all  they  were  recommended  to 
him  to  be,  and  fully  meet  his  expectations.  He 
alluded  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  White,  in 
relation  to  combining  all  the  best  breeds  in  one 
animal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  almost  an  im- 
possibility ;  we  may,  said  he,  approximate,  but 
never  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one  present  would 
the  animal  be  seen.  He  thought  the  half  blood 
Devons  were  decidedly  the  best  for  work,  as  they 
are  very  easily  kept,  and  very  docile,  and  travel 
very  well ;  and  to  illustrate  this  he  spoke  of  two 
yoke,  which  had  been  slaughtered  in  Belmont  a 
few  days  since,  that  would  travel  so  fast  as  to  trou- 
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ble  the  driver  to  keep  up  with  them.  He  knew 
of  only  one  pair  of  pure  Deyons  in  the  State,  as 
those  called  Devons  were  mixed  more  or  less  with 
some  other  breed*  In  order  to  know  the  best 
breeds,  he  thought  different  breeds  should  be  kept 
on  the  same  farm,  and  then  the  opportunity  could 
be  had  to  test  the  different  qualities  of  each  by 
actual  and  nice  experiment  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  a  yoke  of  fine  large  Durham  cattle  a  few 
years  since  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  fair,  and 
the  large  price  the  owner  was  offered  for  them 
($200)  induced  him  to  sell  them ;  the  man  regret- 
ted having  sold  them  afterwards,  as  he  thought 
be  could  not  do  his  work  so  cheaply  with  others, 
yet  in  the  spring  he  yoked  a  pair  of  half  Devon 
steers,  and  he  soon  found  that  they  did  the  work 
with  less  fatigue  than  the  Durham  cattle  had  done 
it,  and  he  could  keep  three  of  them  on  the  same 
feed  the  two  he  had  sold  consumed.  The  speaker 
said  there  was  no  better  beef  in  ou?  market  than 
the  North  Devon  cattle  made,  and  in  the  Smith- 
field  market  in  London  this  beef  brought  from 
half  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  any  oth- 
er, unless  it  was  some  kinds  of  Scotch  beef.  The 
iverage  quantity  of  butter  from  a  Native  cow  was 
5  lbs.  per  week,  while  from  a  Devon  double  the 
quantity  could  be  obtained,  so  that  for  beef  he 
lonsidered  them  the  best  for  size,  while  for  but- 
0r  it  remained  to  be  proved  whether  they  would 
lot  give  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  breed, 
oer  1000  lbs.  weight,  and  for  milk  they  were  very 
much  better  than  the  Durham.  He  thought  a 
man  should,  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  he 
wants  to  do  with  his  cows,  and  then  select  the 
breed  that  will  produce  the  most  of  the  article 
he  has  the  best  market  for.  The  Devon  breed 
were  active  and  remarkably  docile,  while  Alder- 
neys  were  very  vicious  even  when  young,  and 
this  particularly  was  the  case  with  bulls,  and  in 
the  decision  of  the  question  this  point  was  im- 
portant to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  WniTE  said  that,  to  show  the  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  Devon  cattle  in  his  neighborhood,  a  towns- 
man of  his  had  60  head  of  cattle  of  that  breed, 
and  he  did  not  know  a  farmer  who  had  mixed 
with  his  stock. 

Mr.  Peters,  of  Southboro',  said  that  he  had 
little  experience  in  farming,  having  only  been  en- 
gaged in  it  about  six  years. '  He  had  come  to 
learn  and  not  to  talk,  but  when  he  heard  gentle- 
men speak  so  disparagingly  of  the  Ayrshire  breed, 
he  felt  as  though  he  must  speak  in  relation  to  it 
He  was  aware  that  each  section  of  the  State  need- 
ed a  different  kind  of  cattle,  each  having  requi- 
sites that  might  be  locally  needed.  When  he 
bought  his  farm  he  had  on  it  twenty  Native  cows, 
but  he  found  they  consumed  too  much  for  the  re- 
turn they  made,  while  there  was  no  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  their  calves*  Four  years  ago  he  bought 


four  heifers  that  came  from  Barre,  which  were  of 
the  Durham  breed ;  on  keeping  them  awhile,  he 
found  one  to  be  an  excellent  milker,  another  good, 
another  poor,  and  the  fourth  good  for  nothing. 
He  thought  the  Ayrshire  breed  was  the  best  for 
raising  milk  for  the  Boston  market,  for  which 
purpose  he  kept  his  cows,  as  they  were  reliable 
for  milking  stock. 

He  thought  the  Alderney  was  extremely  hardy, 
a  small  consumer,  and  to  prove  this  he  had  been 
paying  special  attention  to  feeding,  and  he  found 
that  with  corn-stalks  and  straw  and  a  quart  of 
shorts  per  day,  they  were  kept  in  good  condition. 
He  could  keep  three  Ayrshires  on  less  than  he 
could  two  Natives,  and  he  thought  two  Ayrshires 
would  give  as  much  milk  ais  any  two  Native,  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  spoke  of  a  farmer  in  New  York 
who  made  a  pound  of  butter  from  six  quarts  of 
milk  from  an  Ayrshire  cow,  while  he  could  make 
no  more  from  double  the  quantity  of  a  Native  cow. 
He  had  kept  Natives  and  A^-rshires  side  by  side, 
and  his  foreman,  a  New  Hampshire  man,  and  pre- 
judiced against  Ayrshire  cattle,  had  said  to  him, 
on  his  inquiring  how  the  Natives  looked  so  poor 
and  the  Ayrshires  well,  that  he  had  fed  them 
alike,  but  finding  the  Natives  getting  poor  he  had 
increased  their  food,  but  reduced  that  of  the  Ayr- 
shire, thus  showing  conclusively  that  they  will 
keep  in  good  condition  on  much  less  feed.  He 
spoke  of  the  beef,  and  said  that  it  was  even  bet- 
ter than  the  Devon,  as  the  fat  was  marbled 
through,  while  the  latter  was  on  the  outside.  He 
closed  by  saying  that,  for  raising  milk  to  sell,  there 
was  nothing  like  the  Ayrshire  breed,  while  they 
are  the  most  economical  and  easiest  kept  of  any 
creatures  we  have,  and  will  give  the  best  return 
for  the  amount  invested. 

Mr.  Asa  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  said  that 
it  was  over  40  years  since  he  began  to  keep  cattle, 
and  at  that  time  he  commenced  mixing  the  breeds. 
He  first  mixed  a  Native  with  a  Durham,  the  lat- 
ter being  the  sire,  but  he  found  the  heifer  was  not 
so  good  as  the  mother,  and  since  then  he  had  al- 
ways been  in  favor  of  the  Native  breed.  He 
thought  the  Native  was  a  mixture  of  the  Den- 
mark with  the  Black  Spanish,  and  this  was  fully 
shown  in  a  light  brindle  color.  If  he  was  to  mix 
breeds  he  would  mix  native  with  Ayrshire,  as  he 
considered  the  latter  the  greatest  milkers  im- 
ported ;  but  if  be  wanted  50  cows,  he  would  go  to 
the  State  of  Maine  and  there  select  them,  and  he 
would  rather  have  them  than  any  imported  ones. 
The  land  he  owned  was  poor,  and  he  used  his 
milk  for  butter,  as  he  could  sell  all  his  skimmed 
milk  and  buttermilk  advantageously.  Five  years 
ago,  he  had  a  heifer  which  made  17  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week,  and  last  year  from  6  days'  milk  from 
the  same  heifer  he  made  15  lbs.,  which  he  sold  to 
a  store  in  Woburn  for  30  cents  per  pound,  and 
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before  he  left  the  store,  the  keeper  sold  it  again 
for  32  cents  per  poand.  He  liked  to  see  Durham 
cattle,  but  they  would  not  suit  his  locality. 

Speaking  of  oxen,  Mr.  Sheldon  said  he  would 
repeat  his  idea  of  what  an  ox  should  be,  as  he  had 
first  stated  it  over  20  years  ago  in  that  HalL  He 
said  that  you  should  stand  before  him  and  be 
sure  he  has  a  fine  hazel  eye,  large  nostrils,  long 
from  the  eye  to  the  nostril,  broad  at  and  above 
the  eyes,  rather  slim  horns,  toes  straight  out  be- 
fore him,  straight  in  the  knees,  bosom  fall,  back 
straight  and  ribs  round  and  wide  as  his  hips.  If  you 
find  these  points,  said  the  speaker,  you  need  not 
ask  of  what  breed  he  is,  but  if  you  want  one,  buy 
him.  He  said  that  he  had  found  that  a  black-eyed 
ox  was  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  he  will  kick 
and  be  ugly,  while  a  short  headed  ox  will  start 
quick  from  the  whip,  but  he  will  soon  forget  it 
He  thought  the  Ayrshires  were  free  workers,  and 
that  the  Devons  were  tough  cattle  to  work,  and 
tough  meat  to  eat. 

Mr.  MoBSE,  of  Northbridge,  spoke  of  the  Ayr- 
shires in  favorable  terms,  but  as  for  making  but- 
ter, he  thought  the  Alderneys  would  make  more, 
"for  their  inches,"  as  the  Englishman  would  say, 
than  any  other  breed.  He  said  there  was  a  oow 
kept  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  that  gave 
over  500  lbs  of  butter  a  year,  and  this  had  sold 
for  40  cents,  and  sometimes,  50  cents  per  pound. 
He  also  spoke  in  very  high  terms,  ik  the  rich 
milking  qualities  of  some  Alderneys,  formerely 
owned  in  Worcester,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  of 
this  city,  and  one  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
Worcester. 

Mr.  Lafhax,  of  Fall  River,  said  in  substanee, 
that  in  his  experience,  he  had  found  the  Devon 
breed  to  be  the  best,  the  Ayrshire  crossed  with 
the  Doriiam  the  next  best,  and  he  had  a  Ganadi< 
an  cow,  at  least  he  thought  she  was  from  that 
country,  which  was  an  exoellent  milker.  He  spoke 
oftheherdofDurhamsof  thelate  Mr.  Roggles, 
of  Fall  River,  which  he  said  gave  a  large  quantity 
of  milk,  but  it  was  of  poor  quality.  He  consid- 
ered that  the  true  way  to  look  at  this  question, 
was,  the  best  breeds  to  raise  for  the  public  good, 
as  their  good  demanded  quality  first,  and  quantity 
afterwards. 

Mr.  TowEB,  of  Berkshire,  being  called  on, 
said  that  it  must  be  expected  each  man  would 
speak  in  favor  of  those  breeds  with  which  he 
had  done  the  best.  He  stated  that  there  were 
130,000  cows  in  the  Commonwealth,  from  which 
16,000,000,  lbs.  of  butter  and  cheese  were  annu- 
ally made,  about  three  times  as  much  of  the  latter 
as  the  former,  and  there  were,  moreover,  300,000 
neat  cattle  in  the  State,  and  it  would  be  strange 
with  these  different  interests  if  there  were  not  a 
variety  of  breeds,  each  thought  the  best.  He  did 
not  know  how  it  was  in  Middlesex  and  Essex, 


but  in  Berkshire  they  made  excellent  cheese,  and 
more  of  it,  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State^ 
except  Worcester,  perhaps.  He  had  had  occasion 
to  see  and  examine  into  the  dairy  business  there, 
and  he  knew  10  dairymen  who  for  the  past  10 
years  had  averaged  from  500  to  600  lbs.  of  cheese 
per  season  to  a  oow,  showing  a  return  of  960  each 
cow  per  year.  He  spoke  of  one  raan,  who  keeps 
24  cows  and  turns  everything  on  his  farm  into 
feed,  who  often  averages  $70  per  cow.  In  our 
section,  said  he,  we  prefer  the  Native  breed,  but 
some  farmers  like  to  mix  a  little  with  Durham. 
There  were  a  few  Ayrshire  and  some  English, 
which  latter  were  always  of  a  bright  cherry  red. 
Those  who  made  cheese  seemed  to  think  that  no 
breed  was  so  good  as  the  Native  with  a  mixture  of 
one-fourth  to  one-half  Durham.  He  said  that 
10,  12  or  15  quarts  of  milk  per  day  cannot  be 
produced  without  feed  in  proportion  to  the  milk, 
and  there  was  a  very  great  difference  in  cows  of 
the  same  breed  in  this  respect.  He  had  never 
seen  any  large  Devons,  but  they  considered  Dur- 
hams  better  for  their  work  and  beef,  they  mature 
quicker,  and  to  get  good  cattle  he  said  it  was 
neoessary  to  pet  them  and  care  for  them  well  the 
first  year.  The  general  feed  for  milch  cows,  in 
his  county,  was  one  part  com,  one  rye  and  another 
oats,  and  some  add  another  of  buckwheat.  Poor 
hay,  he  was  convinced,  would  never  make  a  cow 
give  milk,  and  notwithstanding  he  liked  to  see  a 
cow  in  good  condition  yet  for  milking  qualities 
he  would  take  those  that  looked  the  worst  in  the 
fall,  as  that  was  a  pretty  sure  sign  they  had  milked 
well  in  the  summer.  He  said  that  he  thought 
for  the  wants  of  Berkshire  farmers  a  cross  of  the 
Durham  was  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  QuiNCT,  Jr.,  of  Quincy,  said  that  he  always 
kept  the  native  stock,  such  as  is  found  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Maine,  on  his  farm,  and 
he  got  between  500  and  600  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  he  could  increase  the  quantity  60  quarts 
on  two  days'  notice  by  change  in  feed,  but  this 
would  have  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  qual- 
ity. A  milkman  can  as  well  adulterate  his  milk  in 
the  oow  as  out,  as  the  whole  was  done  in  the  feed. 

Mr.  Tyler,  of  Uxbridge,  was  in  hopes  to  have 
heard  more  statements  of  actual  experiments. 
He  obtained  from  his  cows  25,000  quarts  of  milk 
per  year,  which  he  sold  on  his  &rm  for  3  cents 
per  quart,  and  his  cows  cost  him  from  $12  to  $16 
each  in  grain,  getting  the  balance  of  their  suste- 
nance from  grazing.  He  thought  they  produced 
him  at  least  $60  each  per  year. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
is  **Underdratningt"  and  Judge  French,  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  expected  to  preside. 


Cakrtino  the  Whip.— There  is  more  in  the 
movements  of  the  driver  of  an  ox-team,  and  in 
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Murrying  of  the  whip,  than  most  farmers  think. 
Oxen,  howeTer  quick  in  their  moTements,  or  up- 
right their  walk  in  the  yoke,  soon  become  dull, 
and  get  the  practice  of  '^shoving"  or  ''hauling" 
in  consequence  of  the  driver  lagging  along,  or, 
as  is  often  the  practice,  goin^  ahead  of  his  team, 
and  from  time  to  time  stepping  back  and  whip- 
ping them.  A  driver  of  an  ox-team  should  walk 
iirectly^  opposite  the  yoke,  walk  straight,  and 
carry  his  whip  as  upright  as  a  soldier  would  his 
gun.  Use  a  whip-stock  with  a  short  lash,  and 
touch  the  cattle  only  with  the  lash,  and  never 
strike  them  on  the  nose  or  over  the  eyes.— OAio 
JFairmer* 


THB  TOHATO— ITS  USES  AJSm  CUI.TI- 
VATIOW. 

The  following  letter  on  this  subject  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  have  contemplated 
the  iniuence  which  the  universal  cultivation  of 
the  Tomato  is  destined  to  have  upon  public 
health  and  economy.  Probably  few  persons  have 
bestowed  more  attention  on  the  tomato,  than  the 
writer  of  the  subjoined  letter. — Working  Ftunmer. 

Deab  Sib: — 8ince  ywk  and  many  other  eulti- 
vators  of  the  tomato,  have  expressed  your  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  on  examining  some  of  my 
aeedling  tomatoes,  and  a  desire  to  know  their 
origin  and  proper  treatment,  I  will  with  pleasure, 
comply  with  vour  request 

Until  withm  a  few  years,  very  little  was  known 
in  this  country  about  the  tomato.  It  was  grown 
as  an  embellishment  in  some  comer  of  a  flower- 
garden,  and  called  the  Love  Apple.  Now,  it  is 
an  article  of  daily  food ;  and  in  a  few  years  it  wiU 
be  in  common  use  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Its  culture  and  use  will  evei^where  ex- 
tend, just  in  proportion  as  reliable  and  exact  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  spread.  It  does  not 
take  long  now  to  scatter  facts.  The  human  race 
is  coining  near  together,  and  all  facts  coneemix^ 
our  common  welfare  should  be  freely  disseminat- 
ed. I  have  grown  the  tomato,  and  watched  its 
culture  in  many  of  the  climates  and  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  I  will  furnish  my  little 
quota  of  observation  and  practical  experience, 
hoping  thereby  to  draw  out  valuable  information 
from  others.  Everybody  knows  something  of 
the  value  of  the  tomato  as  a  fruit,  and  how  we 
should  miss  it  if  it  were  raised  no  more.  But 
very  few  persons  know  how  easily  and  abundant- 
ly it  can  be  grown  in  perfection,  how  cheaply  it 
can  be  preserved  for  future  use  in  many  fbrms, 
and  its  invaluable  medical  properties  as  condu- 
cive to  health  and  vitality.  I  will  speak  only  on 
two  or  three  of  these  points. 

1st.  7%e  but  Kinds  and  Fariefto.— Six  years 
ago  I  began  a  more  thorough  system  of  experi- 
ments than  I  had  ever  practiced  or  seen.  I  pre- 
pared my  beds  for  "growing  tomatoes,  and  the 
analysis  of  the  soil  corresponded  very  closely 
with  the  chemical  components  of  the  fruit.  I 
then  germinated  ten  or  twelve  of  the  finest  vari- 
eties I  had,  or  could  get,  and  obtained  large,  vig- 
orous plants  of  the  same  kind  from  our  New 
York  gardens.  One  of  each  was  planted  by  itself, 
where  it  could  not  hybridize.  In  another  bed  / 
planted  all  the  varieties  together  to  make  them 
^bridize,  and  muUiply  new  kinds. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  one  variety,  which  I 


found  superior  to  anv  I  had  ever  seen,  in  the  fol- 
lowing qualities — diioacy  cf  flavor^  thinness  and 
smoothness  of  skin,  fewness  of  seeds^  solidity  of 
meatf  earliness  of  ripening,  richness  of  color, 
evenness  of  size  and  ease  of  culture. 

2d.  My  mode  of  culture, — Germinate  in  a  hot- 
house, hot-bed  or  kitchen ;  for  very  early  fruit, 
tiansplant  when  quite  small  into  pots.  The  to- 
mato improves  by  every  transplanting,  and  each 
time  should  be  set  deeper.  From  the  time  four 
or  six  leaves  appear,  pinch  or  cut  off  the  larger 
lower  leaves  and  the  terminal  buds,  and  continue 
this  process  of  pruning,  till  the  fruit  is  far  ad- 
vanced ;  so  that  when  ripe,  the  bed  will  seem  to 
be  covered  by  one  mass  of  large,  smooth,  even- 
sized  tomatoes,  of  the  richest  pomegranate  color 
— and  the  leaves  hidden  by  the  firuit. 

get  the  plants  three  or  four  feet  apart,  in  the 
warmest  spot  vou  have,  and  let  them  ML  over  to 
the  northern  u-ames  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high ; 
or  on  pea  brush  or  anything  to  sustain  them ; 
keep  the  fruit  from  touching  the  ground,  which 
delays  ripening,  creates  motud,  invites  cut-worms, 
and  always  gives  the  tomato  an  earthy  taste. 
Try  for  only  one  cluster,  (the  first  that  blossoms,) 
and  cut  everything  else  gradually  away.  This 
will  give  you  tomatoes  in  perfection  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Buffido,  four  or  su  weeks  earlier  than 
thev  are  usually  ripened  in  our  climate.  If  you 
wish  late  tomatoes,  pull  up  each  plant  by  the 
root  (just  before  the  frost  comes)  and  hang  them 
up  on  the  south  side  of  a  building,  top  down, 
With  a  blanket  to  roll  up  days  and  let  fall  nights. 
When  ice  makes,  hang  them  up  in  any  room  that 
does  not  fSreeze,  or  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  you  will 
have  fresh  tomatoes  all  winter— somewhat  shriv- 
elled, hilt  of  fine  flavor. 

€.  EdWjIBDS  LE83XB. 


BOWIPB   PATENT    BJEUUOr  TXZ4B, 

Most  enlightened  cultivatore  are  of  the  opinion 
that  great  advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  our  lands  i  net  merely  the  swamps, 
meadows,  and  low  grounds, — ^but  large  portions 
of  the  uplands,  sudi  as  have  been  nsed  for  tillage 
and  grass  lands  for  many  years.  Wherever  this 
latter  class  of  land  is  underlaid  with  day,  it  needs 
draining,  even  though  a  spring  cannot  be  found 
upon  it, — ^for  the  surface  water  passes  down  to 
the  stratum  of  clay,  is  there  intercepted,  and  goes 
off  so  slowly  as  to  become  almost  like  stagnant 
water, — is  cold,  prevents  the  proper  atmospheric 
action  upon  the  soil,  and  is  exceedingly  repulsive 
to  the  roots  of  plants.  They  will  not  penetrate 
into  it.  If  this  water  is  taken  away,  the  proper 
cireulatioa  takes  place,  the  subsoil  cracks,  be- 
comes light,  is  enriched  by  the  ammonia  in  rain 
water,  and  tke  heat  which  is  left  by  it  as  it  passes 
down,  and  makes  a  new  furm  imdemeath,  whidi 
undrained  land  does  net  possess.  The  anrfieioe 
soil  is  also  gieatly  benefited  by  being  made  more 
pofOQS  and  mellow,  is  enriched  by  receiving  val- 
uable fertilicera  from  die  air  and  dews,  and  be- 
comes capable  of  witiMtanding  drought  longer 
than  undrained  lands. 
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These  opinions  are  now  common,  and  are  lead« 
ing  men  to  look  with  interest  for  something  that 
is  effective,  cheap  and  portable,  whereby  they  can 
secure  the  desirable  results  already  mentioned  at 
B  paying  cost 

80  far,  among  us,  we  have  only  used  the  sole 
tUe,  and  those  have  been  made  in  so  few  places, 
that  their  transportation  often  costs  more  than 
the  tile  themselves,  We  need  some  form  of  tile 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  draining,  that  will  ena- 
ble any  farmer  to  make  them  himself,  on  any 
farm  where  suitable  clay  can  be  found  ;  that  is, 
to  make  them  in  common  moulds,  similar  to  the 
brick-maker*s,  or  by  some  simple  and  cheap  ma- 
chinery which  he  can  manage  himself. 


This  desirable  result  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tained in  Howe's  Patent  Dkain  Tile,  which  we 
have  figured  on  this  page. 

A  machine  to  make  tiles  a  foot  long  is  similar 
in  every  respect  to  a  common  brick  machine,  and 
will  cost  but  a  trifle  more— say  forty  dollars,  or 
even  less,  including  three  sizes  of  moulds.  The 
manner  of  making  the  moulds  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  brick-makers  by  observing  how  brick 


Fig.  8. 


moulds    could    be  changed    into    tile 

moulds  if  they  were  as  long  as  tiles  are 

made. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  slide  fitted  up 

with  cores,  tongues  and  grooves,  each 

equal  to  the  number  of  tiles  to  be  struck 

at  once. 
Fig.  2  represents  the  mould  fitted 

to  receive  the  slide. 
Fig.  3    represents  the  two  united, 

forming  a  tile  mould  complete,  requir- 
ing but  the  same  motions  to  make  tiles  that  it 
does  to  make  bricks.  Those  who  mould  brides 
by  hand  can  mould  these  in  the  same  way,  from 
the  smallest  aqueduct  size,  up  to  the  size  used  for 
street  culverts,  without  any  extra  outlay  except 
for  the  moulds.    The  stock  that  will  make  two 

rzo.  4. 
common  bricks  will  make  one  foot  of  2]  or  S 
inch  tile  of  the  oval,  or  most  approved  form — 
large  enough  for  sub-mains,  and  not  objectionable 
on  account  of  size,  for  minors 
— ^being  the  two  sizes  mostly 
used  by  farmers* 

Fig.  4  represents  a  section 
of  drain  laid,  showing  how  the 
tile  break  joints  upon  each 
other,  holding  all  in  line  and 
affording  two  feet  of  extra 
seam  to  every  foot  of  drain, 
allowing  the  joints  to  be 
laid  BO  close  as  to  keep  out 
the  dirt  without  danger  of 
excluding  the  water. 

We  learn  from  the  general  agent,  Mr.  A.  K. 
GiLE,  of  Alfred,  Me.,  that  the  different  sizes  of 
this  new  tile  can  be  afforded  so  low  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  prices  of  any  tile  yet  introduced 
among  us.  If  this  bo  so,  the  points  gained  will 
be.- 

1.  The  locking  of  the  tile  together  by  means  of 
their  seams,  and  thus  preventing  their  being 
moved  after  they  are  once  laid. 

2.  Their  being  made  on  any  farm  where 
suitable  clay  is  found. 

3.  In  burning  or  baking  them  without 
the  use  of  an  oven,  as  they  are  to  be 
burned  upon  the  sides  or  ends,  as 
common  bricks  are  burned. 

4.  The  saving  in  transportation, — as  in 
many  cases  now,  transportation  costs 
as  much  as  the  tiles  themselves.    It 
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is  probable  that  most  farmers  live  as  near  a 
brick  yard,  or  clay  pit,  as  they  do  to  a  rail- 
road station, — so  that  the  hauling  by  team 
vrojild  be  only  about  the  same  as  from  rail- 
road stations. 


Fbr  the  Nsw  JBngland  Flctrmer, 
DBAZNAGS. 

LBTTBB  YROM  IfORTR  OABOLDTA. 

How.  Henrt  p.  French:— iSfiV,— If  the  Greeks 
would  always  bring  us  such  gifts  as  you  present- 
ed in  your  treatise  on  Farm  Drainage,  our  coun- 
try would  be  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  intend  to  write  you  a  po- 
litical essay ;  being  an  old  Federalist,  I  am  of 
oourse  but  a  "looker-on  in  Vienna.*'  For  vour 
oomfort,  I  will  venture  the  assertion,  that,  from 
my  standpoint,  I  plainly  see  that  after  crimination 
and  recrimination,  there  will  be  mutual  conces- 
sions, and  all  will  wheel  into  line,  excepting  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  the  delusion  is 
so  morbid  as  to  require  some  two  or  more  years 
of  suffering  to  effect  a  cure. 

But  to  the  purpose  of  my  letter.  I  have  read 
and  re-read  your  treatise,  and  at  rather  an  ad- 
▼anoed  period  of  life  have  inaugurated  a  system 
of  underground  drainage,  which  I  cannot  in  the 
eourse  of  nature  expect  to  complete,  but  which  I 
hope  to  leave  in  such  a  condition  as  to  induce 
those  who  follow  me  to  perfect ;  and  thinking 
that  your  position  justifies  me,  I  venture  to  ask  a 
few  questions,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  consid- 
ered an  intrusion. 

1.  I  cannot  without  a  very  heavy  outlay  of  cash 
procure  tiles,  unless  I  can  manufacture  them  my- 
self. I  have  substituted  pitch  pine  lumber ;  sawed 
2,  3,  4  and  5  inches  wide  by  one  thick ;  by  put- 
ting the  2  and  3  inch  pieces  together,  I  procure 
a  vent  (for  side  drains)  of  2  square  inches  ;  3  and 
4  gives  me  4i  inches,  and  4  and  5  of  8  square 
inches.  I  put  the  plank  together  at  right  angles, 
thus  A»  usmg  no  bottom  plank,  unless  (which  is 
rarely  the  case)  the  bottom  is  miry ;  the  angle  is 
at  the  top,  and  generally  the  bottom  being  a 
hard  clay,  with  the  slight  fall  I  am  obliged  to 
give  the  drain  there  is  no  wearing  of  it ;  the 
cost  of  the  materials,  exclusive  of  carting,  is,  re- 
spectively, 2j,3i  and4i  cents  per  lineal  yard;  this 
is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  nails ;  the  labor  of  put- 
ting them  toother,  excavating  and  filling  is  done 
by  my  "African  fellow-creatures,"  who  excavate 
4  feet  deep,  22  lineal  yards  a  day.  The  obvious 
objection  to  this  plan  is  the  liability  of  the  plank 
to  decay.  If  I  could  be  certain  the  plank  would 
never  get  dry,  I  should  be  also  certain  that  they 
would  be  indestructible.  I  should  like  to  know 
your  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  have  inaugurated 
some  extensive  experiments  to  ascertain  that  fact, 
but  it  will  take  some  years  to  obtain  accurate  re- 
sults. 

2.  My  farms  are  generally  what  we'  call  river 
land,  viz. :  either  alluvion  proper,  and  more  sub- 
ject to  inundation,  or  lands  which  were,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  years  long  ^one  by,  formed  by  the 
river.  Generally  it  lies  in  ridges  with  intervals, 
the  inclination  being  with  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er ;  these  ridges  are  in  places  very  obvious  ;  in 
others  it  requires  a  nicer  observation  to  detect 


them ;  in  places  the^  faU  is  considerable,  but  the 
general  inclination  is  something  like  two  feet  to 
the  mile ;  with  small  exceptions  the  soil,  after  some 
two  feet,  is  a  very  firm  and  tenacious  clay.  I 
have  excavated  large,  open  ditches,  the  whole 
length  of  the  farm,  which  I  dare  not  cover,  as  at 
times  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  water  of  inundation.  I  carry  the  covered 
drains  into  these  ditches,  or  some  branch  of  them, 
which  I  think  safe  to  leave  open ;  the  covered 
drains  are  four  feet  deep.  I  always  run  the  main 
covered  drain  in  the  interval  between  the  ridges 
above  mentioned. 

3.  I  cannot  procure  either  small  stones  or  grav- 
el to  commence  filling  up  with ;  I  have  generally 
to  use  cornstalks,  and  principally  what  we  call 
shucks,  and  you  call  husks ;  to  a  limited  extent  I 
have  used  the  leaf  of  the  pitch  pine,  and  to  a 
more  limited  extent,  pitch  pine  saw-dust.  I  could 
very  easily  use  com  cobs,  either  just  clean  or  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition ;  they  rot  rapidly. 

4.  The  country  being  so  flat,  a  rapid  fall  can- 
not be  given  to  the  drains ;  if  it  should  be  tried 
they  would  soon  run  out  to  the  surface.  I  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  giving  one  inch  in  every 
thirty-two  yards,  and  it  I  cannot  maintain  a  depth 
of  four  feet  at  that  rate,  I  cut  at  right  angles  to 
an  open  ditch  in  a  lower  level,  cover  the  cut,  and 
go  on  again. 

^  Now,  my  dear  sir,  having  given  you  the  prin- 
ciples which,  in  adherence  to  your  treatise,  I  have 
adopted,  and  the  general  character  of  my  land, 
there  arise  a  numoer  of  questions  which  I  may 
now  venture  to  address  to  you,  viz. :  How  far 
in  a  close  clay  soil  will  a  four  foot  drain  proba- 
bly affect  that  soil  ?  In  putting  down  lateral  drains 
from  the  main  drain,  (vide  No.  3  above,)  how  far 
is  it  best  to  run  them  on,  and  into  the  ridges 
above  jnentioned  P  What  distances  should  the 
lateral  drains  be  apart,  so  as  to  insure  upon  such 
land  a  discharge  of  the  entire  fall  of  rain  with- 
out the  aid  of  open  ditches  P  I  have  thus  far  put 
them  60  feet  apart.  Is  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  thir- 
ty-two yards  sufficient  without  a  great  many  lat- 
eral drains  P  Supposing  two  open  ditches,  100 
yards  apart,  without  any  perceptible  falls  between 
them,  would  a  perfectly  level  covered  drain  con- 
necting them,  maintain  itself  open,  so  as  to  be 
valuable,  or  would  it  be  best  to  drain  from  the 
bottom  of  one  to  say  within  six  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  other,  (alternately,)^  giving  each 
all  the  fall  that  can  be  obtained  P 

I  wish  very  much  to  manufacture  my  own  tiles, 
preferring  tiles  to  lumber.  Have  you  any  addi- 
tional information  as  to  tile  machines  P  and  is 
clay  which  will  make  a  good  brick  suitable  for 
tiles  P  There  are  other  matters  which  may  rise 
from  the  points  above  mentioned,  which  may 
strike  you,  and  pass  unnoticed  by  me ;  any  in- 
formation will  be  most  thankfully  received.  The 
main  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  my  system  is  wheth- 
er I  am  not  wrong  in  using  lumber  rather  than 
tiles.  I  find  the  cash  cost  of  tiles  to  be  about 
double  that  of  plank ;  there  is  less  carting,  and 
the  tile  are  put  down  more  rapidly. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  my  position  which 
renders  me  rather  anxious.  I  live  at  or  near  the 
extreme  northern  limit  of  the  cotton  culture.  By 
rendering  my  land  dry,  and  of  course  warm,  I 
give  length  to  the  season,  and  make  the  crops 
more  certain.    I  have  a  kind  of  land,  which  I 
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think  18  the  best  in  the  world  ;  a  deep  sandy  loam 
upon  a  heavy  clay,  sav  three  feet  under  the  sur- 
ftc6«  Is  it  worth  while  to  underdrain  such  land? 
I  make  no  excuse,  my  dear  sir,  for  troubling  you, 
because  I  act  upon  Uie  great  rule  of  doing  ib  I 
would  be  done  by ;  and  your  position  is  such  as, 
in  a  measure,  to  justify  inquiries.  Should  you  be 
able  to  answer  this,  be  pleased  to  address  me  at 

,  North  Carolina.    Believe  me, 

Most  respectfully  yours,  — 

North  Carolina^  Jan.  26, 1861. 

AN8WEB. 

Boston,  Mass.,  FA.  16, 1861. 

My  Dear  8ib: — ^Your  very  acceptable  letter 
of  the  26th  ult.  was  received  at  Exeter,  where  I 
was  attending  court,  but  where  I  do  not  now  re- 
side. Although  I  desired  to  reply  forthwith  to 
your  inquiries,  and  to  show  you  that  there  were 
no  treacherous  foes  concealed  in  my  "Greek  gifts," 
as  in  the  Trojan  horse,  I  have  not  had  the  time 
in  which  to  do  it. 

As  to  secession,  every  letter  I  receive  from  the 
South,  and  they  are  frequent,  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  improvement,  gives  me  a  new  feeling 
of  regret  that  we,  who  are  united  by  so  many 
bonds  of  interest  and  fraternity,  should  so  fool- 
ishly cast  away  the  blessings  and  the  glory  of  our 
great  birthright,  and  sink  ourselves  into  enemies 
to  each  other,  and  our  glorious  country  into  in- 
significant powers  among  the  nations.  Tour 
State  has  thus  fsir  done  nobly,  and  I  trust  your 
prophecy  of  future  peace  may  be  realised. 

You  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  it  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence if  I  publish  the  greater  part  of  your  let- 
ter, without  your  name,  to  show  how,  all  through 
the  country,  we  find  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  it. 

1.  Tour  wood  drains  will  operate  perfectly  so 
long  as  they  are  unobstructed.  On  a  clay  bot- 
tom they  will  probably  not.  fill  up,  but  if  by  the 
working  of  moles  or  other  animals,  the  surface 
water  should  find  passage  down  to  them,  they  are 
liable  to  be  obstructed  and  ruined.  I  understand 
you  are  on  the  Roanoke  river,  navigable  far  be- 
yond you  by  canaL  At  Albany,  N.  T.,  you  can 
contract  for  tiles,  at  say  $10  per  1000,  for  two 
inch,  on  board  a  schooner.  The  freight  you  can 
estimate.  I  think  you  could  get  tiles  from  Alba- 
ny, and  lay  them  nearly  as  cheap  as  your  wood 
drains.  The  excavation  will  be  less.  The  tiles 
are  indestructible,  and  their  operation  perfect.  I 
can  suggest  a  better  course  than  this,  and  tliat  is 
to  make  the  tiles  on  your  own  estate.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  often  done,  where  large  tracts  are  to 
be  drained.  With  New  England  "help"  you 
could  readily  do  this,  but  whether  your  ''African 
flellow-creatures"  are  reliable  enough  for  such  new 
enterprises,  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly  would 
use  tiles  if  possible,  in  the  inauguration  of  your 
extensive  operations.  What  you  do,  will  then 
be  done  for  all  time,  whereas  your  wood  conduits ' 


will  be  like  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  needing  re- 
pairs at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  yet  incom- 
plete. Tiles  are  freighted  to  Boston  by  schoon- 
ers, ev«ry  season,  from  Albany,  although  we  have 
tile  works  in  several  places  in  the  State.  My 
advice  is,  "Get  tiles  if  possible,  if  not,  use  wood^ 
as  better  than  not  draining."  I  have  no  certain 
information  as  to  tile-making,  beyond  what  my 
"Farm  Drainage"  contains.  A  new  kind  of  tile 
made  of  cement  and  sand  or  gravel  unbumt,  is 
made  in  Boston.  Whether  it  will  prove  dmrable, 
I  dare  not  say.  I  have  never  yet  known  any  clay 
that  would  make  good  brick,  ML  on  trial  to  make 
good  tiles,  though  the  tile-makers  will  certainly 
teU  you  that  it  requires  some  very  peculiar  clay, 
sudi  as  you  cannot  find,  to  wmk  into  tilet.  If 
you  have  brick-yards  near,  you  can  get  a  machine 
and  have  the  tiles  moulded,  and  bum  them  in  the 
kiln  with  bricks.  I  have  seen  this  successfully 
practiced,  both  in  England  and  this  country. 

2.  If  you  run  tile  drains  into  your  open  ditch- 
es, see  that  the  latter  are  kept  elean,  so  that  the 
tiles  may  not  be  obstructed.  Wjth  this  view,  I 
should  let  the  open  ditches  be  a  foot  deeper  than 
the  tile  drains. 

3,  i.  What  are  called  close  clays  differ  very 
much  in  consistency,  and  nothing  but  actual  triid 
will  decide  for  you.  I  have  never  in  this  country 
seen  drains  four  feet  deep  fail  to  drain  perfectly, 
at  any  distance.  I  have  laid  them  at  50  feet,  and 
they  operate  well.  In  England  they  are  some* 
times  put  as  near  together  as  16  feet,  but  that  ie 
in  land  which  you  and  I  should  move  away  from, 
as  hopeless.  Over  tiles  I  should  not  put  com 
"shucks,"  stones  or  gravel,  but  merely  the  surface 
soil  first-«-anything  but  puddled  clay.  Saw«diiflt 
or  straw  over  your  wood  drains  will  do  well 
enough.  In  laying  drains  from  one  open  ditch 
to  another,  I  should  divide  the  fall,  laying  the 
drains  higheat  in  the  middle,  falling  to  eadi  ditch 
if  the  land  is  leveL  la  your  State,  where  frost 
will  not  trouble  you,  I  should  in  100  yards  dis- 
tance make  the  drain  three  feet  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  four  fe^  at  each  end,  giving  a  foot  fall 
in  60  yards.  In  large  main  drains,  water  wiU  nm 
freely,  if  perfectly  level,  if  there  is  fall  in  the  lat- 
erals which  run  into  them ;  for  manifestly  that 
fall  is  80  much  head  for  forcing  out  the  water  in 
the  mains  which  lie  lower.  As  to  your  aandy 
loam  of  three  feet  on  day — such  land  is  very 
easily  drained,  by  cutting  a  few  inches  into  the 
clay  for  the  drains.  Probably  at  100  feet  dis- 
tance, drains  would  essentially  relieve  such  land 
of  surplus  water,  and  give  you  a  wanner  soil  and 
longer  season. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  reply  to  your  inqui- 
ries. In  clay  land,  you  will  find  increased  effi- 
ciency in  your  drains  every  year,  the  soil  becom- 
ing more  and  more  open  by  the  passage  of  w»- 
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ter  through  it.  If  I  can  in  any  way  he  of  service 
to  you  in  future,  I  hope  you  will  call  on  me  with- 
out hesitation. 

Among  my  pleasant  anticipations  is  this,  that 
at  some  not  far  distant  day,  when  peace  shall 
again  smile  upon  us  as  a  happy  and  united  peo- 
ple, I  may  visit  the  homes  of  the  "sunny  South,'' 
observe  your  "peculiar  institutions,"  and  meet 
face  to  face,  gentlemen  like  yourself,  in  whose  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  agricultural  as  well  of 
national  prosperity  I  so  deeply  sympathize. 
I  am,  with  much  respect. 

Truly  yours,        Henbt  F.  French. 


HOGIiX'S  BOTABT  STAB  HABBO'W. 
This  new  harrow,  which  is  advertised  in  the  ap- 
propriate department  of  this  naner,  and  which  we 


any  description,  and  doing  it  in  every  respect  far 
better  than  any  other  harrow  in  existence,  it  also 
prepares  the  ground  better  for  the  reception  of 
seed  than  any  other ;  is  a  self  teeth  sharpener ; 
will  pull  up  com  stalks  or  stubble  of  anv  kind, 
shake  the  earth  from  the  roots,  and  leave  tne  same 
evenly  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
has  one  third  less  draught  than  any  other  harrow 
of  like  weight  and  number  of  teeth ;  is  much  more 
convenient  in  the  handling,  the  draught  bar  being 
flexible,  and  therefore  turning  with  the  team 
without  moving  the  frame.  In  short,  summing 
up  its  excelling  qualities  into  one  sentence,  it  is 
asserted  with  perfect  assurance,  that  in  one  pas- 
sage over  the  ground  it  does  three  times  the 
work  of  any  other  harrow  extant  All  those 
things  will  at  once  become  evident  to  any  one 
upon  close  examination,  particularly  upon  seeing 
it  in  practical  operation. 

The  box  attached  is  intended  for  the  reception 
of  any  material  having  weight,  such  as  stones,  sod, 


now  figure  above,  we  have  never  tested  in  the 
field,  and  have,  therefore,  no  personal  knowledge 
of  its  merits.  We  insert,  however,  what  others 
say  of  it,  cheerfully,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  good  implement,  and  that  all  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  availing  themselves  of  so  important 
an  article,  if  it  really  does  prove  to  be  what  it  is 
represented. 

This  harrow  is  highly  recommended  by  those 
who  have  used  it,  and  the  following  is  said  of  its 
peculiar  advantages : 

Among  Its  many  excelling  qualities  over  all 
other  harrows,  are  the  following :  It  has  no  side 
draught,  but  follows  straight  in  tne  line  of  draught 
of  the  team;  it  will  not  clog,  but  has  a  steady, 
uniform  and  continual  rotary  motion  as  it  is  drawn 
forward ;  it  will  harrow  and  cross  harrow  at  one 
passage ;  will  not  hitch  on  to  any  obstacles,  such 
as  trees,  stumps,  roots,  stones,  &c. ;  will  cut  or  rend 
to  pieces  the  neaviest  sod,  and  finely  pulverize  all 
lumps  of  earth ;  will  evenly  distribute  over  the 
ground,  and  in  a  great  measure  bury  or  cover  up 
manures  or  composts  of  any  kind ;  will  level  and 
render  smooth  tne  surface  of  the  ground,  filling 
up  all  inequalities ;  its  teeth  never  follow  in  the 
track  of  the  teeth  of  the  preceding  passage ;  will 
distribute  more  evenly  and  cover  deeper  seed  of 


gravel,  &c.,  the  quantity  varying  in  acoosdiEmc* 
with  the  qualitv  and  condition  of  the  j^ound..  On 
loose  light  soil  the  box  should  be  slipped  (beinff 
movable,)  out  to  the  end  of  the  weignt  beam  and 
lightly  weighted.  On  bard,  heavy  soil,  the  box 
should  be  moved,  on  said  beam,  as  near  to  the 
centre  as  possible,  and  heavily  weighted.  Of 
course  the  judgment  of  the  user  must  in  each  case 
determine  the  position  of  the  box,  and  the.  quan- 
tity of  weight  necessary.  By  changing  the  box 
on  the  weight  beam,  from  one  to  the  other  side  of 
the  harrow,  the  direction  of  the  revolution  is  cor- 
re8]>ondingly  changed,  which  is  often  desirable,  as 
for  instance,  on  a  hill  side. 


^ir  th€  New  Bngland  Farmmr, 
SHBXF  OUIiTUBll— DOGS  AND  FOVBBTY. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  reports  of  the  Legislative 
Agricultural  Society,  as  published  in  the  N,  E, 
Farmer^  are  attracting  much  attention  here  in 
New  Hampshire,  by  wnich  it  appears  that  dogs 
are  no  less  a  curse  in  Massachusetts  than  here. 
Can  any  respectable  man,  who  would  be  consid- 
ered a  good  citizen,  encourage,  bv  example,  the 
keeping  of  a  dangerous  beast,  mucn  less  a  useless 
dog,  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of  his  neigh- 
bors P  Will  he  say  in  excuse,  that  dogs  are  a 
safeguard  against  thieves  P   or  that  they  some- 
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times  BaT«  life  from  drowning  ?  It  mav  be  so* 
But  is  nol  the  amount  they  destroy  tenfold  nsiofe 
than  what  they  save  by  their  protection  P  and  are 
there  not  ten  H?ea  lost  by  the  horrible  death  of 
hydrophobia  to  one  saved  by  them  ? 

I  know  not  whether  doj^  take  to  mee&ness  or 
meanness  to  dogs,  but  this  I  know,  I  rarelv  see  a 
strolling  yagabond  without  one  or  more  dogs  at 
his  heels,  or  pess  through  a  beggarly  neighboi^ 
hood«  where  slungles  and  clapboaids  had  left  their 
dwellings,  doors  and  window-shutters  their  hinges, 
and  rags  and  old  hats  supplied  the  i^ace  of  glass, 
without  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a 
swarm  of  '^mongrel  puppies,  whelps  and  hounds, 
and  curs  of  law  degree/^  We  all  know,  when  a 
man  begins  to  grow  poor,  he  will  ge(  him  a  dog» 
and  when  very  poor  he  will  fet  him  two,  and 
when  so  poor  that  he  oannot  hve  without  going 
to  the  poor-house  or  begging,  he  will  go  to  rais- 
ing dogs. 

Dogs,  and  in  general  theii  owners,  are  a  nuis* 
ance,  and  if  I  were  capable  of  writing^  for  a  pa- 
per, I  should  like  to  give  a  piece  of  mv  mind,  or  if  I 
were  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  I  would  try  to  make 
myself  useful,  and  preach  against  dogholders  ia- 
Btead  of  slaveholders. 

You  may  rely  upon  it,  that  those  Tepocte  ace 
highly  apppeciated.  Hbnex  B^  FsBWDElk. 

OrfordviUlh  ^'  H.,F^.,  186L 


rEnriiUXiNaBS  07  vabu  bkpXiOtvbbits. 

Seeing  an  article  in  the  Farmer^  wratten  by  a 
young  farmer^  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  idea  of 
degradation  attached  to  labor,  I  thought  I  would 
express  my  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  truth  of 
his  remarks  cannot  oe  gains&ycd.  Why  it  should 
be  so,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.  The  history 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  is  filled  with  instan- 
ces of  men  who,  having  been  called  from  the 
plow  or  the  work-bench  to  perform  some  ^at 
act,  and  having  performed  it,  returned  again  to 
their  avocation.  The  greatest  gentleman  or  lady 
of  the  land  has  to  depend  upon  labor  for  every- 
thing they  eat  or  wear.  Farminff  is  the  foundiU 
tion  of  all  industrial  pursuits.  Whateoever  ad- 
vances  the  farmer's  interest,  advances  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole. 

This  "Young  Farmer"  goes  on  fiurther  to  ask 
the  question,  would  not  the  public  g[Ood  be  much 
better  promoted  by  dispelling  this  idea,  than  by 
founding  agricultural  colleg^es  or  adding  agricul- 
tural departmenta  to  those  in  existence  P  I  ask, 
would  not  the  founding  of  these  schools  and  col- 
leges have  a  greyer  tendency  to  dispel  this  illu- 
sion than  any  thing  else  P  Many  people  think 
any  clown  can  farm.  They  think  so  because  they 
see  the  great  mass  of  farmers  have  a  more  limited 
education  than  any  other  class.  This  is  not  as  it 
should  be.  If  anything,  farming  requires  more 
science  and  skill  than  any  other  pursuit  Any 
one  can  become  a  very  good  mechanic  after  two 
or  three  years'  apprenticeship,  but  to  become  a 
skilful  fanner,  one  has  to  commence  in  boyhood, 
and  work  at  it  until  manhood,  and  then  not 
conquer  one*half  of  its  details.  If  he  wishes  to 
try  anything  new,  he  has  to  experiment  upon  it 
for  years  before  he  can  come  to  any  satisfactory 
result.    Let  us  have  our  agricultural  schools  and 


odUeges,  then,  where  we  can  go  and  learn  to  i 
lyxe  our  soils,  our  crops,  and  fertilizers,  and 
know  the  constituent  elements  of  each.  Then 
shall*  we  understand  what  principle  each  rod  of 
land  possesses  in  abundance,  and  what  it  lacks* 
We  can  then  apply  the  right  manures  in  the  right 
pkees  to  produce  a  certain  crop.  Then  wiU  farm*- 
ing  be  raised  to  its  proper  standard  in  the  esti* 
mation  of  the  people. 
Harvard^  Feb.,  1861.  s.  b. 


For  tkM  Nm0  Bngkmd  JPigrmtr. 
THO  AIB  FBJBSStTBB  OSUBXT, 

Mb.  Editor  :— -The  communication  of  "K.  O." 
in  your  paper  of  Feb.  2.3,  in  relation  to  the  Air 
Pressure  Chum^  deserves  our  thanks  and  our 
prompt  notice.  The  author  is  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
is  the  possessor  of  a  chum  that  has  been  mann- 
lactured  by  U8,  The  few  churns  of  this  class 
which  were  in  Boston  market  last  year,  were  made 
by  other  parties,  and  were  not  constructed  from 
a»  good  materials  nor  with  such  thorough  work 
manship  as  those  which  we  are  having  made  on 
our  own  account,  and  on  which  we  base  the  pricea 
and  the  remarks  in  our  circular  which  was  in 
your  paper  of  J«h  I2th. 

The  implied  qite8tio«%  and  the  points  taken  by 
"IL  O.,"  are  all  pertinent  and  well  considered,  and 
we  are  thankful  that  he  gives  us  &ir  occasion  to 
notice  tham* 

1.  The  price.  Our  oaeks  ace  of  the  best  white 
oak,  put  up  by  ibe  beit  of  eooners.  The  fitting 
of  the  heads,  th»  driving  of  the  bolts,  and  all 
other  pazts>  of  the  work  demanding  that  there 
shall  not  be  the  fbu^tion  of  a  pin-hole  for  the 
escape  of  air,  oanse  the  first  cost  of  the  body 
of  the  churn  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  or- 
dinary oak  ^  barrels  or  kegs.  Then,  to  go  with 
this,  IS  an  air-pump,  calling  for  costly  rubber  and 
accurate  work.  Also,  on  the  churn  is  one  patent, 
on  the  pump  another,  each  of  which  has  coai — in-> 
eluding  the  labor  by  which  the  shapes  and  modes 
of  application,  have  been  reached — several  thou- 
sana  dollars. 

The  positive  fact  is,  that  taking  the  actual  cost 
of  the  churn,  the  pump  and  the  necessary  attach- 
ments, the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  is  lesa^  on 
this  chum,  than  on  the  average  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. We  have,  in  fixing  our  prices,  kept  in 
mind  the  motto,  **quick  sales  and  small  profits.*' 

We  know  that  most  fitrmers  will  consider  $12 
or  $15  too  much  to  pay  for  a  ohnrn*  It  seems 
too  much,  and  yet,  perhaps  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  this  churn.  For,  if  there  be«  as  ex- 
periments thus  far  seems  to  prove  that  there  is, 
from  7  to  10  per  cent,  gained  in  the  quantity  of 
butter  by  the  use  of  the  Air  Pressure,  then  the 
farmer  who  keeps  five  cows  and  makes  from  them 
700  lbs.  of  butter  per  year,  will  have  gained  about 
50  pounds  of  butter  in  a  single  season,  and  that 
amount  of  butter  will  buy  the  chunu  This  state 
of  facts  will  show  the  farmer  that  ten  years'  use 
of  this  chum  will  earn  for  him  $100,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  for  his  interest  to  buy  it,  even  though 
the  price  seenu  high.  The  purchaser  will  get 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  profit,  if  the  appar- 
ent facts  shall  be  established  by  general  experi- 
ence, as  we  believe  they  will. 
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2.  Tlie  InfMS  hooy^s  aetually  cMt  «  Ihtld  mote 
ezfra,  tkftrt  our  extni  ohfiowe.  The  ifoa  hoops 
give  U8  a  iittle  more  profit  than  the  brass. 

3.  The  method  of  putting  in  the  bead,  or  rather 
the  bottom.  At  present  we  ate  eonforming  to  the 
leaker  method  as  £ir  as  is  consistent  #ith  strength 
and  dnrab&iCf • 

We  irill  close,  hy  adding  that  wa  feel  oonfidont 
of  the  truth  of  the  remark  recently  made  by  a 
distingnished  agriealturalist  of  Iffew  England, 
that  ''as  soon  as  the  repi  merits  of  the  Air  Pres- 
sure Chum  are  known,  it  will  supersede  all  other 
churns  in  uve.* 

N.  B.  Ant  F^E8.  CHtRir  Go., 

M  *  as  Kottfa  Ibitet  8tn«t,  dMteH. 


BBSBB  OV  CATTIiB 

»B8T  PITTED  FOS  THE  PARKS  OP  1CA88ACKUSBTT8. 

No  one  who  has  taken  an  interest  in  ike  agri- 
eulture  of  the  State,  for  the  last  40  years,  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  quesdfon. 
Next  in  value  to  the  land  we  till,  is  t^e  stock  up- 
on it.  What  breed  of  stock,  all  things  taken  in* 
to  Tiew,  is  it  best  to  obtain  f  That  is,  suppose  a 
man  is  starting  in  lifle,  to  pursue  the  occupation 
of  a  farmer,  to  secure  a  living  thereby,  what  class 
of  animals  shall  he  introduce  upon  his  farmP 
There  are  the  Durhams,  or  short  horns,  the  Dev- 
ons,  the  Ayrshires,  the  Aldemeys  or  Jerseys,  and 
fast,  though  not  least,  the  New  England  or  na- 
tives. Each  of  these  have  tlieir  good  points,  and 
each  have  their  exceptions.  A  very  laige  part  of 
all  the  animals  on  our  farms  are  what  are  called 
natives,  and  such  as  have  spmng  from  crossing 
with  the  other  classes.  When  we  say  natives,  we 
do  not  mean  that  they  sprung  from  iJie  soil,  but 
they  descended  from  importations  made  so  long 
ago,  tiiat  ^'memory  runneth  not  to  the  contrary," 
and  they  have  become  acclimated  here. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen  and  learned,  after  much 
observation  of  animals,  t  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  natives  are  the  best  animals  to  introduce  up- 
on our  farms.  In  the  first  plac^,  they  can  be  ob- 
tained at  half  the  expense  of  either  of  the  other 
classes.  No  man  can  import  an  animal  from  Eu- 
rope, at  less  than  $100  expense.  The  best  of  na- 
tives can  be  bouffht  for  t^O.  If  a  herd  of  20  head 
is  to  be  formed,  nere  would  be  a  saving  of  $1000 
in  starting,  or  $60  a  year,  an  item  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  those  who  work  for  a  living;  and 
it  is  for  their  benefit  alone  that  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  discussion. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Col.  Pickering,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  as  pure  animals  can  be  reared  by 
selecting  the  best  of  our  native  stock,  and  payine 
attention  to  their  breeding,  as  could  be  obtained 
in  any  other  manner. 

First,  see  to  it  that  your  bulls  are  of  the  right 
age  and  form,  and  properly  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice expected  of  them.  They  should  be  fed  witii 
as  mucn  liberality  and  care  as  any  other  animal, 
and  they  should  not  be  over  worked.  They  should 
be  of  the  right  parentage.  Many  seem  to  think 
it  of  no  consequence,  if  he  be  but  a  bull,  whether 
he  have  a  straight  or  crumpled  horn,  whether  he 
be  raw-boned  or  gawky,  plump  or  sleek,  whether 
he  have  descended  from  a  good  milking  family, 


or  otherwise.  Now  the  milking  properties  of  th  e 
offspring  depend  quite  aa  much  upon  the  bull  as 
upon  the  cow  that  bears  them.  I  have  known 
good  milkers  thus  to  be  eondnned  in  the  sane 
herd,  for  many  generations. 
Fib.  25, 1861.  K 


VXTBJLOTB  AJSm  BMEImSMB. 

HUNOaRUN  OBASd. 

I  wrote  you  about  this  grass  last  year,  but 
having  more  experience  now,  I  write  again.  Last 
spring  I  sowed  the  seed  about  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, eom,  on  sward  land  just  plowed.  The  year 
before  the  land  yielded  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  where  I  cut  over  two  tons  of  the  Hungarian 
grass !  On  a  rich,  strong  soi^  I  have  cut  four 
tons  to  the  acre,  on  good  sandy  loam  three,  and 
on  a  rather  poor  sandy  soil,  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons*  Cut  early,  cattle  and  slwen  eat  it  bet- 
ter than  other  hay.  Cows  fed  on  it  after  the  seed 
is  threshed  out  give  more  milk  than  they  did  on 
stalks,  or  other  hay.  It  is  a  very  easy  crop  to 
raise.  The  seed  will  weigh  fifty  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  A  neighbor  sowed  ftve  bushels  of  seed 
on  ten  acres,  and  thinks  he  cut  twenty-five  tons 
of  hay.  Some  of  this  he  allowed  to  ripen,  and 
threshed  from  it  seventy-five  bushels  of  seed. 
Another  nei|^hbor  plowed  green  sward,  sowed  in 
June  and  raised  a  large  crop.  Sowed  in  May  or 
the  first  of  June,  and  cut  early,  the  hay  will  be 
better  than  clover  or  herdsgrass.  The  seed  sells 
for  from  $4  to  $o,  per  bushel,  some  of  which 
may  be  obtained  in  this  vicinity. 

PaineteUU^  Vt.,  1861.  H.  Obiffxn. 

LDTB  AS  neAKUBE. 

I  have  just  commenced  forming  and  want  you 
to  tell  me  about  lime  for  mtfnure.  Fresh  burnt 
lime  costs  here  seven  cents  per  bushel ;  will  it 
pay  to  use  it  freely  ?  On  what  kind  of  soil  is  it 
best?  To  what  kind  of  crops  is  it  best  adapted, 
and  is  it  good  for  all  ?  What  is  the  best  manner 
of  applying  it,  and  bow  many  busheUtO  the  acre  P 
Is  is  ^ood  for  old  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees  P 
Will  It  make  good  compost  mixed  with  mud  from 
the  banks  <^  a  river  P  If  so,  in  what  proportion  P 

The  farmers  of  New  England  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  different  kinds  of  manure  than  those 
of  other  sections  of  our  country,  and  seem  always 
ready  to  impart  information,  so  I  want  to  benefit 
by  their  experience.  A.  H. 

Norristown,  Pa.,  Feb.,  1861. 

Beiiarks. — We  will  lay  before  our  correspon- 
dent what  Professor  Johnston  says  in  relation 
to  the  effects  of  lime  upon  different  soils,  and 
then  he  can  judge  for  himself  whether  it  will  be 
profitable  to  use  it. 

The  purposes  served  by  lime  as  a  chemical 
constituent  of  the  soil  are  at  least  of  four  distinct 
kinds : 

1.  It  supplies  a  kind  of  inorganic  food  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
all  our  cultivated  plants. 

2.  It  neutralizes  acid  substances  which  are  nat- 
urally formed  in  the  soil,  and  decomposes  or  ren- 
ders harmless  noxious  compounds  wnich  are  not 
unfreqaently  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants. 
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3.  It  changes  the  inert  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil,  so  as  graduallj  to  render  it  useful  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

4.  It  causes,  fedlitates,  or  enables  other  useful 
compounds,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  to  be 
produced  in  the  soil,  or  so  promotes  the  decom- 
position of  existing  compounds  as  to  prepare 
them  more  speedily  for  entering  into  the  circula- 
tion of  plant*. 

The  fertilizing  properties  of  lime,  then,  appear 
to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  force  with 
which  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere or  soil  to  which  it  is  exposed.  This  at- 
traction for  carbonic  acid  is  so  powerful,  that  if 
lime  be  placed  in  contact  with  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble matter,  they  are  decomposed  or  dissolved 
with  great  rapidity,  and  reduced  to  a  fit  state  for 
entermg  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  see  such  good  results  from  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  upon  soils  where  green  crops  nave 
been  consumed  on  the  land,  or  where  any  of  the 
various  plants  used  for  that  purpose  have  been 
plowed  in  green.  It  also  produces  equally  good 
effects,  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  soils  newly 
broken  \ip;  in  fact,  in  all  soils  rich  in  humus  or 
vegetable  matter. 

But  the  chemical  action  of  lime  is  not  confined 
to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  other  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soiL  It  appears  to  be  clearly 
established  by  the  experiments  of  agricultural 
chemists,  that  this  substance  has  also  the  proper- 
ty of  setting  at  liberty  the  alkalies  which  are  pre- 
sent in  exceedingly  small  quantities  in  the  soil,  fa- 
voring the  formation  of  soluble  silicates,  which 
are  useful  to  tdl  of  our  crops  of  grain.  Lime,  how- 
ever, not  only  acts  chemically,  but  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent it  is  also  useful  by  altermg  the  mechanical  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  For  instance,  it  renders  clayey 
soils  less  tenacious ;  and  it  is  also  stated  ^  that  it 
makes  sandy  soils  firmer,  and  loamy  soils  soft, 
mellow  and  light.  Such  is  briefly  all  that  is 
known  at  present  concerning  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  lime.  _^ 

ABOXrr  A  LOW  BBOOK  MBADOW. 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  low  brook  meadow,  much 
run  out,  on  a  part  of  which  the  long  white  moss 
is  stmgglinff  Wd  for  the  ascendancy.  I  have 
partially  drained  it,  catting  ditches  and  lowering 
the  bed  of  the  stream.  There  were  obstructions 
in  the  brook  which  caused  it  to  overflow  at  every 
frediet,  and  the  ground  thus  overflowed  yielded 
large  crops  of  grass.  I  have  recently  built  a  dam 
bv  which  die  wnole  meadow  can  be  overflowed  at 
pleasure. 

Now,  what  I  want  much  to  know  is,  at  what 
time  and  how  long  should  the  water  be  kept  on  P 
How  can  the  moss  be  exterminated  ?  There  is 
yet  a  very  little  fowlmeadow  grass  in  small 
patches ;  if  the  ground  is  kept  sufficiently  moist, 
will  this  grass  spread  of  itself,  or  should  seed  be 
sown  P  If  so,  how  much  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
where,  and  at  what  price,  can  it  be  obtained  P 

BoycMon,  Feb.  16, 1861.  J.  Wood. 

Remabks. — ^Put  the  water  on  while  the  plants 
growing  upon  the  meadow  are  in  the  flush  of 
vegetation,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  next  spring. 
To  kill  the  plants  effectually,  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  meadow  covered  during  the  hot  weather.  We 


have  known  some  meadow  land  covered  with  wa- 
ter three  years,  before  the  plants,  including  bush- 
es, growing  upon  it  were  killed.  The  plants  in 
other  meadows  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  a 
single  season.  Do  not  depend  upon  the  patches 
of  fowl-meadow  now  starting,  but  clear  up  the 
land  and  sow  afterwards  a  bushel  of  seed  at  least 
to  the  acre.  It  is  scarce,  but  you  may  find  it  at  the 
seed-stores.  ^ 

HOW  TO  BELIEVE  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the 
Farmer,  of  late,  about  cattle  choked,  and  the 
best  remedy  to  relieve  them.  I  have  read  all  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  on  that  subject, 
but  tbey  did  not  agree  with  my  views  as  to  the 
best  remedy. 

The  instant  a  creature  becomes  choked,  no 
matter  what  with,  the  throat  beomes  dry,  and  the 
bnger  the  substance  remains,  the  dryer  the 
throat  The  foiiowinff  is  a  sure  remedy.  Take 
some  oil,  no  matter  what  kind,  and  hold  the  crea- 
ture's bead  up  and  turn  down  about  one  gill  of 
oil,  and  then  let  fo  of  the  bead,  and  the  creature 
will  heave  it  out  m  two  seconds !  I  have  tried  it 
for  years,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail.  H. 

Folandf  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1861. 

WOBXS  IN  HORSES. 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  troubled  with  worms.  I 
have  tried  various  methods  to  cure  her,  but  with 
no  success.  She  was  formerly  very  free  to  travel, 
and  in  good  spirits,  but  now  she  is  slow,  and 
seems  to  have  lost  all  animation.  Will  you  re- 
commend a  remedy  through  the  columns  of  3'our 
valuable  paper.  A  SuBSCRiBEa. 

Exeter,  Feb.  2,  1861. 

Remarks* — Sift  wood  ashes,  and  mix  one  gxU 
of  it  with  the  horse's  cut  feed ;  one  dose  eveiy 
other  day  for  a  week.    Watch  the  result 

FOUL  OF  THE  FOOT  IN  CATTLE. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Monthly  Farmer  fbr 
February  wishes  to  know  a  cure  for  foul  of  the 
foot  in  cattle. 

The  following  is  an  almost  certain  remedy : — 
Take  a  small  quantity  of  soft  soap,  and  stir  in 
as  much  fine  salt  as  it  will  take  up ;  clean  out 
the  creature's  foot  and  rub  in  the  mixture.  Two 
or  three  applications  will  effect  a  cure,  usually. 

Why  would  it  not  be  good  for  scratches  in 
horses  P  m.  h» 

FMam,  N.  E.,  1861. 

ON  SETTING  FENCE  POSTS. 

Principles  will  satisfy  some  persons  on  ques- 
tionable points,  where,  for  want  of  opportunity, 
thev  could  not  have  demonstration.  But  where 
ana  when  it  is  available,  it  is  worth  seeking.  Re- 
liable testimony  comes  next.  This  article  is  to 
add  my  own  experience  from  earlv  life,  by  way  of 
endorsement,  to  some  good  articles  (commended 
by  yourself)  for  some  inquirers,  **0n  setting 
fence  posts,"  with  ditches  and  small  stones,  and  in 
some  situations  with  holes  and  stones,  and  no 
ditch.    Always  but  end  up ;  best  with  me  cut  and 
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Deeled  in  June,  and  seasoned;  young  chestnut 
lasts  better  than  old  oak — of  thrifty  growth,  it  is 
qnite  superior.  Benjamin  Willabd. 


For  ihe  New  BngUmd  F€Mrmer, 

BJOTBOSFBOnVX  S'OTBB. 

Wisdom  fob  Winter.— >At  page  59  of  current 
volume  of  the  Farmer,  there  are  some  excellent 
hints  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  pro- 
motion of  comfort — hints  so  evidently  the  pro- 
duct of  a  mind  well  stored  with  wisdom  and  the 
best  lessons  of  experience,  and  so  well  suited 
for  use  in  winter  weather,  as  to  make  the  title 
— Wisdom  for  Winter — very  appropriate  indeed. 
Of  the  valae  of  one  of  them,  my  own  experience, 
together  with  the  results  of  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  experience  of  others,  enables  me  to  sneak 
with  confidence.  I  refer  to  that  counsel  wnidi 
forbids  the  wearing  of  India-rubber  boots  (over 
ehoes  included,  I  presume)  in  cold,  dry  weather. 
For  rubber  boots  or  over- shoes  in  wet,  rainy 
"weather,  or  in  a  sloppy  condition  of  the  streets 
and  roads,  it  may  be  aifficult  to  find  any  prefera- 
ble substitute  $  but  in  dry  weather,  however  cold 
it  may  be,  rubbers  are  liable  to  objections  of  so 
much  weight  as  to  make  it  very  unwise  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  wearing  them.  The  weisfat- 
lest  of  these  ol^ections  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  these  articles  confine  the  perspiration  of  the 
feet  so  much  as  to  render  the  stockings  more  or 
less  damp,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that 
the  rubbers  are  worn.  The  present  discomfort 
from  this  cold  bath  of  condensed  vapor  is  but  a 
small  matter,  when  compared  with  tne  injury  to 
the  health  which  ultimately^  sooner  or  later,  re- 
sults from  this  "going  contrary  to  nature.**  As 
an  example  of  this  injury,  I  may  state  that  a  case 
of  incipient  consumption,  some  years  ago,  became 
on  object  of  special  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  which 
might  have  produced  it,  inasmuch  as  the  young 
woman  was  not  hereditarily  predisposed  to  con- 
sumption, nor  a  likely  subject  for  such  a  disease. 
After  much  investigation,  it  was  discovered  that 
this  patient  had  been  in  the  practice  of  going  out 
among  the  neighbors  to  spin,  and  that  finding 
rubber  over-shoes  the  most  comfortable  and  con- 
venient article  for  her  feet  while  spinning,  she 
wore  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day  for  a  whole 
summer.  This  led  to  taking  cold  upon  eold»  and 
thus  to  settled  consumption. 

Sheltered  Fabms.^Iu  the  Farmer,  Feb., 
1861,  on  Mge  59, 1  find  an  article  with  the  above 
title  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  orchards  m 
Michigan  have  suffered  severely  since  they  have 
been  deprived  of  the  natural  protection  afforded 
by  the  primitive  forests,  when  the  country  was  new 
and  the  clearings  were  small.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  shelter  of  a  belt  of  timber  is  of  consider- 
able value  in  protecting  orchards  from  injurious 
exposures  to  piercing  winds ;  but  if  any  one  ^hould 
get  the  impression  from  the  article  referred  to, 
or  any  other  of  similar  tenor,  thatjpremature  decay 
or  death  in  fruit  trees  is  more  frequently  owing 
to  want  of  shelter  than  to  any  other  cause  what- 
ever, or  to  all  other  causes  together,  I  verily  be- 
£eve  that  such  an  impression  would  be,  not  only 
erroneous,  but  also  pernicious  by  its  tendency  to 
mislead.  This  tendency  I  have  seen  in  actual  op- 
ecatioDf  leading,  or  rather  misleading  aeighboi» 


to  attribute  the  death  or  premature  decay  of  their 
fruit  trees  to  severe  cola  weather,  when  but  for 
this  erroneous  impression,  they  might  have  carried 
their  search  after  the  cause  of  the  death  or  decay 
of  their  trees  still  farther,  and  might,  too,  at 
length,  have  arrived  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  said 
cause — which  truth,  like  truth  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, would  have  proved  of  far  more  benefit  to 
all  concerned  than  any  error,  however  ingenious 
or  however  plausible.  In  the  case  referred  to,  it 
seemed  strange  that  any  man  should  persist  in 
attributing  the  death  of  his  trees  to  exposure  to 
cold,  when  the  fact  was  well  known  that  in  other 
orchards  around  him  there  had  been  no  death  the 
same  season  in  any  of  the  trees,  although  in  point 
of  shelter,  these  orchards  were  not,  in  the  least, 
any  better  protected  than  his  own.  The  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  fruit  trees  in  this  case,  as  it  is, 
we  believe,  in  a  large  majority  of  similar  cases, 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  trees 
had  been  unduly  stimulated  by  excessive  manur- 
ing, and  that  their  constitution  and  fabric  had 
thus  been  "tendered,"  made  delicate  and  feeble, 
so  that  degrees  of  cold  which  did  no  harm  to 
trees  more  healthy  and  hardy  in  their  ^owth, 
killed  outright  those  that  had  been  forced  into  an 
unnaturally  rapid  and  luxuriant  dev^opment 
Several  observations  in  cases  of  premature  death 
and  decay  in  orchards  around  me,  with  close  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  causes,  have  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  most  of  such  cases  may  be  traced  to 
the  deterioration  in  the  constitutional  vigor  and 
in  the  fabric  of  the  trees  produced  by  a  too  rapid 
and  unnatural  growth,  which  growth  is  itself  the 
result  of  excessive  manuring,  and  of  a  foolish 
making  haste  to  bring  the  tree  into  bearing. 

Now,  the  practical  importance  of  what  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  consists  in  the  tendency  of 
these  considerations  to  help  those  concerned  to 
discover  a  cause  of  premature  decay  and  death  in 
orchards,  which  seems  but  too  little  known  or 
suspected  as  a  cause.  The  cause  being  discovered, 
the  effect  may  be  made  to  cease.  I  would  be  mis- 
understood if  it  were  supposed  that  I  consider 
shelter  or  protection  from  cold  winds  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  It  is  of  value ;  but  of  much 
greater  value  is  an  unforced,  healthy,  and  hardj 
growth  of  those  trees,  to  which  we  and  our  frimi- 
lies  are  to  look  for  many  years  in  the  future,  for 
a  steady  supply  of  those  wholesome  and  palatable 
fruits  wherewith  our  Father  in  Heaven  nas  been 
pleased  to  bless  His  human  family,  and  most 
richly  those  of  them  who  have  searched  to  know 
His  laws  in  re^rd  to  such  matters,  and  who  have 
conformed  their  practice  to  these  heaven-imposed 
eonditiona  and  requirements. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  believe  that  the 
large  and  yearly  manurings  which  are  given  to 
many  orchards  during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of 
their  growth,  are  in  reality  the  cause  of  premature 
death  and  decay.  I  had  at  one  time,  some  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  such  forcing  of  the  growth 
of  young  fruit  trees  by  extra  manuring,  could 
maae  the  wood  and  other  portions  of  we  trees 
so  tender  as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  hardships 
of  winter  winds  and  of  summer  scorching  sun- 
shine ;  but  this  difficulty  at  length  gave  way,  af- 
ter being  shown  an  oroliard  in  whid  about  one- 
half  of  the  trees  had  died  in  less  than  twenty 
years  from  the  time  of  planting  them,  and  for 
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vfaieh  premature  decay  no  reason  could  be  as- 
signed which  was  half  as  probable  as  that  it  was 
the  result  of  forcing  the  trees  by  yearly  and  large 
applications  of  barn-yard  manure.  As  this  prac- 
tice is  not  uncommon,  especially  with  persons 
from  New  England  and  the  East  settling  u  some 
Western  State,  and  naturally  in  haste  to  get  their 
fruit  from  their  own  trees,  this  effort  to  show  the 
evil  of  the  practice  may,  if  my  theory  is  conrect, 
be  of  value  to  not  a  few  ;  and  if  not  correct,  its 
error  will  he  exposed,  undoubtedly,  by  some  of 
your  readers.  More  Amos. 


fkfr  ikM  Nnf  EngUmd  Fmwtf, 
-BASJOJJSQ   BUB^No.  3. 

Now,  Friend,  if  you  will  procure  the  imple- 
ments needed  by  all  apiarians,  great  and  small, 
we  will  examine  your  oees  on  the  first  warm  day 
of  spring.  For  cutting  out  comb  in  ^od  shape, 
you  want  a  long  knife,  the  blade  18  inches  lung, 
li  wide ;  sharp  on  the  end  and  both  edges,  and 
the  end  square.  This  is  to  cut  off  the  sides  of 
the  hives,  and  an  old  scythe  web  is  the  cheapest 
thing  to  make  it  from.  Let  a  blacksmith  flat  it, 
and  punch  two  holes  suitable  for  riveting  on  a 
handle,  which  when  on,  and  the  blade  ground 
sharp,  will  be  right.  Next  take  a  bar  of  steel  \ 
inch  square,  and  20  inches  long ;  have  one  end 
drawn  to  put  a  handle  on,  then  draw  on  the  other 
end  a  thm  blade  i  inch  wide,  1}  long,  round 
point,  sharp  edges ;  then  turn  at  right  angles  with 
the  bar,  and  you  have  just  the  knife  for  cutting 
comb  from  the  top  of  your  hives,  or  procuring 
any  part,  and  can  insert  it  between  the  combs 
anywhere.  A  scraper  is  very  handy  for  cleaning 
out  under  hives.  Take  |  of  inch  wide,  20  inches 
long,  turn  a  small  ring  on  one  end,  flat  the  other 
into  a  three  inch  blade  turned  at  right  angles,  and 
you  have  it  If  vou  are  any  way  timid  or  inex- 
perienced you  had  better  have  India  rubber  gloves 
(which  bees  cannot  sting  through,  nor  wilt  they 
lose  their  sting  in  these  and  destroy  themselves) 
and  a  basket ;  some  take  wide  cloth,  such  as  bees 
cannot  get  through,  yet  coarse  enough  to  be  airy; 
a  strip  9X24  inches  \  fasten  the  two  ends,  put  m 
a  top  of  cloth,  leather  or  board,  gather  on  a  cape 
round  the  bottom,  10  or  12  inches  long,  to  but- 
ton under  your  coat,  and  you  have  it ;  or  a  coarse 
veil  large  enough  to  put  over  your  hat  and  under 
your  coat,  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Bas- 
ket and  gloves  I  shall  not  want. 

We  shall  find  the  bees,  like  human  beings, 
good-natured  with  full  **bellies,"  so  we  take  along 
some  water  in  a  sprinkler,  if  you  have  it,  sweet- 
ened sweet  with  good  brown  sugar,  which  is  gen- 
erally a  sufficient  treat  except  in  midsummer, 
when  smoke  is  necessary,  but  we  will  take  along 
a  smoker.  Roll  up  some  cotton  cloth  tight  as  it 
will  bum,  (a  little  tobacco  will  make  a  stronger 
smoke,)  a  little  larger  than  your  thumb,  and  catch 
it  together  with  needle  and  thread  ;  now  a  match 
or  two,  and  we  are  ready,  and  will  proceed  to  ex- 
amine. Gently  turn  up  the  first  hive,  sprinkle  a 
little  of  the  sugar  water,  and  see  them  sip  it ; 
five  what  they  will  take ;  clean  off  the  bottom 
board.  Now  we  will  look  among  the  combs,  and 
see  if  there  is  honey  to  last  till  they  can  gather ; 
they  will  consume  more  now  they  are  stirring  and 
breeding;  (more  awarma  starve  at  this  aeaaon 


than  all  other  times ;)  and  see  if  there  are  eggs 
BO  as  to  be  sure  the  queen  is  ^all  right.''  Let  us 
examine  the  neat ;  but  see  here,  there  are  no  egga 
here ;  the  queen  is  lost }  this  swarm  will  waste 
away ;  although  there  is  plenty  of  honey,  they  will 
not  **do  anything"  without  a  queen.  Look  at 
the  next  \  here  is  some  honey,  but  only  a  few 
bees,  not  enough  to  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  hive 
sufficient  for  breeding ;  nere  are  a  very  few  eggs. 
This  swarm  cannot  flourish  for  want  of  bees  ;  yon 
can  save  them  both  by  putting  this  small  one  with 
that  queenless  one.  Now  treat  them  a  little  more 
to  the  sugar  water.  We  shall  have  to  cut  out 
two  or  three  combs  so  as  to  get  at  them  f  do  it 
carefully  \  save  the  comb  to  put  in  another  hive, 
as  it  is  worth  $1,50  per  pound  to  stick  in  to  start 
the  bees  in  hives  or  honey  boxes.  Take  a  soft 
brush  or  wing  and  brush  tlie  bees  into  the  other 
hive,  and  hear  them  sing  for  joy  when  they  have 
found  the  queen  on  the  stand.  €• 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


HTQUIBIBS  OOBOSBXmSO  FABUXVO. 

Mb.  Eeitob  :— Will  you  bo  kind  enough  to  pub- 
lish and  answer  the  following  questions  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Maatkiy  Farmer  t 

1.  Where  can  I  obtain  potato  onions  forseed^ 
and  will  it  pay  better  to  raise  them  than  the  other 
varieties  ? 

2.  Is  it  best  to  plant  onions  and  carrots  together, 
or  4i^ch  separately  ? 

3.  Which  will  pay  beat  for  Ikrmers  generally,  to 
raise  garden  sauce  for  marketing,  or  raise  poultry  ^ 
We  cannot  raise  both  together  without  much  trou- 
ble. 

4.  Suppose  I  live  three  miles  from  market,  and 
keep  four  cows ;  which  will  pay  best,  to  sell  butter 
at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  or  milk  at  four  cents 
per  quart  ? 

6.  Which  will  pay  best  to  keep,  cows  or  sheep  ^ 

6.  Is  it  best  to  keep  stove  hogs  in  a  small  yard* 
or  allow  them  a  lot  to  run  in  ^ 

7.  I  have  about  ten  barrels  hen  manure ;  how 
can  I  apply  the  same  to  my  crops  to  the  best  ad* 
vantage? 

8.  My  land  is  smooth.  What  kind  ol  harrow  is 
best? 

D.  I  shall  be  short  for  manure  in  the  spring.  I 
shall  keep  eight  or  ten  cattle.  Will  it  be  best  to 
plant  an  acre  of  fodder  com,  or  can  I  apply  all  my 
manure  to  field  com,  &c.,  to  better  advantage  \ 

WaJteJMd,  JR.  /.,  1861.  John  Dimok. 

REifARKS.— The  above  was  not  received  in  sea- 
son for  the  March  number  of  the  Farmer.  In  or- 
der to  get  the  Monthly  off  to  subscribers  prompt- 
ly, we  are  obliged  to  have  it  printed,  folded  and 
stitched,  ready  for  mailing,  ten  days  previous  to 
the  month  for  which  it  is  designed. 

1.  Potato  Onions  may  usually  be  found  at  the 
seed  stores.  We  have  no  positive  knowledge  as 
to  the  comparative  profit. 

2.  OaiouM  and  CoirtoU  are  not  usually  planted 
together  by  those  who  raise  large  quantities  of 
both.  We  have  never  seen  them  in  alternate  rows 
among  the  oniop  growers  in  Essex  county. 

3.  Potdtry  and  Garden  Sauce  do  not  harmon- 
ixe  very  well,  until  they  are  cooked  and  laid  iiqioii 
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the  table.  If  you  ore  near  a  good  market,  where 
you  can  reach  it  once  or  twice  each  day  with  early 
yegetablea,  there  would  be  more  profit  in  raiftxng 
Tegetables  than  poultry. 

4.  Sell  the  milk  at  ybur  centa  a -quart  Am  an 
average,  it  will  require,  «t  Am^  ak  qoaarta  of 
milk  for  a  pound  of  butter,  («ih1  probably  more,) 
which,  at  four  cents,  would  be  twetity-fbur  eents. 
If  it  should  require  eight  qvaita,  yo«  would  get 
thirty-two  cents — twelve  oenU  more  than  ywL 
would  get  for  the  butter;  but  if  yvm  wide  bMtar 
you  would  have  the  akim  and  butter-milk,  m  that 
the  difference,  (saying  nothing  of  the  labor  re^ 
quired  to  make  the  butter,)  would  not  be  ma-, 
terial. 

5.  CovDs  or  Shtej^  Weeamiottelt  Itdependa 
upon  circumstameea^  What  your  ft«n  is,  where 
you  are  located,  how  much  skill  y«tt  |>o«6e8S,  &c. 

6.  If  you  keep  hogs  to  labor  for  y«ni,  as  you  do 
a  hired  man,  aad  wish  them  to  root  up  a  lot,  or 
overhaul  manure,  then  yon  must  arrange  them 
accordingly ;  but  If  yon  keep  them,  as  we  do,  to 
eat  largely  with  a  good  appetite  and  grow  fast, 
you  will  have  them  in  a  place  where  they  can  go 
to  the  ground,  or  to  a  dry,  warm  bed,  at  their 
pleasure.  You  can  then  dress  them  at  about 
twelve  months  old  weighing  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pounds»  and  at  a  cost  of  five  or  six 
oents  per  pound.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  pigs 
to  run  on  the  manure  heaps — ^we  doubt  whether 
any  special  advantage  is  derived  from  it.  We 
should  prefer  to  have  it  left  as  thrown  down. 
Horse  manure  heats,  and  must  be  scattered  occa* 
sionally ;  but  if  muck  or  loam  were  mingled  with 
it,  fermentation  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
prevented.  The  advantage  of  having  the  pigs  in 
the  manure  cellar  is,  that  it  affords  them  shelter 
and  warmth,  and  saves  the  expense  of  a  regular 
piggery.  When  our  hogs  eat  and  sleep  well,  and 
work  but  little,  we  find  the  most  profit  in  them. 
A  good  farm  hand,  by  devoting  one  hour  in  a 
week  to  the  manure  heap,  will  do  more  good  than 
a  pig  will  by  roodng  over  or  trampling  it  down. 
When  a  pig  roots,  he  expends  the  milk  and  meal 
you  have  fed  to  him,  in  that  labor,  instead  of  lay^ 
ing  on  flesh  and  fat  with  it.  If  the  swine  are  kept 
by  themselves,  however,  they  should  be  well  sup- 
plied with  all  proper  materials  for  making  ma- 
nure. 

7.  Em  Mcaiure  is  good  guano.  Mix  it  thor- 
oughly with  old  muck,  sand  or  loam,  until  no 
lumps  remain,  ten  or  twelve  parta  of  loam  to  one 
of  the  hen  droppings.  Apply  a  handfhl  to  the 
hill  for  corn,  or  use  it  in  drills  about  the  garden. 
Few  fertilisers  are  equal  to  it. 

8.  Do  not  know  what  harrow  is  best.  Have 
not  used  them  all.  Holbrook's  hinge  harrow  is 
an  excellent  onei  so  is  Bucklin's,  especially 
where  the  funows  are  very  tough. 


9.  You  cannot  raise  fodder  com  profitably  by 
subtracting  the  manure  for  it  from  your  corn  field. 
If  you  must  have  the  fodder,  plant  a  less  breadth 
in  eofn,  and  manure  it  well  as  far  as  you  go. 


/^  ihe  Ntw  Bngland  Farmer, 
XOBABT  m  VlPAXTLDUKyB  HABBOW. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  all  good  cultivators  that 
iIm  t!horough  harrowing  and  pulverization  of  the 
eo3  is  aa  necessary  to  ensure  extra  crops  as  good 
plewiAg.  Having  more  than  twenty-five  acres  of 
ground  to  seed  with  grain  and  grass  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  som6  of  it  beibg  very  tough  and  full  of 
meadow  graas  roots,  and  betng  satisfied  that  the 
airaigtht  toolh  would  not  pulveri2e  the  soil  and 
mix  the  manure  with  it,  I  purchased  one  of  the 
Pepperell  Harrows.  It  has  answered  the  purpose 
completely.  I  first  tried  it  on  a  6wamp  which  had 
been  planted  with  potatoes,  then  grass,  and  grav- 
eled in  '5S>  with  t^tie  lalrge  ox  load  to  the  rod,  and 
then  the  effect  was  to  intermix  mud,  manure  and 
gravel,  and  reduce  the  land  to  an  even  surface  as 
no  other  harrow  would  have  done.  I  then  used 
it  on  a  low  piece  of  springy  ground,  where  the 
soil  was  about  ten  inches  deep,  and  plowed  the 
November  before.  This  land  was  underdrained 
and  reclaimed  some  twenty  years  before,  but 
meadow  and  hassock  grass  had  worked  out  the 
better  kinds,  and  reduced  the  crops  to  less  than 
fifleen  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  by  run- 
ning this  harrow  both  ways,  it  was  made  as  fine 
as  an  old  field.  The  crop  of  oats  was  abundant, 
nearly  paying  all  the  labor,  with  a  fine  prospect  for 
grass  uie  present  season.  I  also  tried  it  when 
wood  had  been  recently  cut,  and  although  many 
small  stones  and  some  large  ones  were  in  the 
way,  still  the  work  was  so  much  better  done  than 
with  any  other  harrow,  that  I  recommend  its  use 
even  then.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
clogs  less  and  does  the  work  better  on  hard  land 
than  any  other  harrow  in  use. 

Concord,  March  11, 1861.        E.  Wood,  Jb. 


Finding  Fault  with  your  Children.— It  is 
at  times  necessary  to  censure  and  punish ;  but 
vei^v  much  more  may  be  done  by  encouraging 
children  when  they  do  well.  Be,  therefore,  more 
careful  to  express  your  approbation  of  good  con- 
duct than  your  disapprobation  of  bad.  Nothing 
can  more  discourage  a  child  than  a  spirit  of  in- 
cessant fault-finding  on  the  part  of  its  parent ; 
and  hardly  anything  can  exert  a  more  injurious 
influence  upon  the  disposition  both  of  the  parent 
and  child.  There  are  two  great  motives  influen- 
cing human  actions — hope  and  fear.  Both  of 
these  are  at  times  necessary.    But  who  would  not 

S refer  to  have  her  child  influenced  to  good  con- 
uct  by  a  desire  of  pleasing,  rather  than  by  the 
fear  of  offending  ?  If  a  mother  never  expresses 
her  gratification  when  her  children  do  well,  and 
is  always  censuring  them  when  she  sees  anything 
amiss,  they  are  discouraged  and  unhappv  ;  their 
dispositions  become  hardened  and  soured  by  this 
ceaseless  fretting;  and,  at  last,  finding  that, 
whether  they  do  well  or  ill,  they  are  equally 
found  fault  with,  they  relinquish  all  efforts  to 
please,  and  become  heedless  of  reproach. 
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THB  M'AT^Trr.TemnA'n  PHUMHBAD  OABBAGB. 


Above  we  give  cuts  of  three  new  cabbages. 
We  have  not  cultivated  them,  but  are  justified  in 
showing  them  to  the  world,  and  in  giving  the 
propagator's  account  of  them,  by  the  high  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  some  of  the  best  market 
men  in  Boston. 

''A  variety  of  cabbage  that  has  triumphed 
over  all  other  varieties,  and  established  itselras  a 
standard  in  the  markets  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
well  deserves  a  history.  These  three  engravings 
represent  the  three  standard  varieties  of  the  Mar- 
blehead  Drumhead  Cabbage,  when  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  No.  1  representing  the 
**Marblehe8d  Mammoth  Drumhead  ;*'  No.  2  the 
original  *<Mason,"  and  No.  3  the  ''Stone-Mason." 

History, — In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  John  Mason, 
formerly  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  received  a  pack- 
age of  cabbage  seed  from  John  M.  Ives,  Esq.,  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  which  that  gentleman  received,  for 
trial,  from  a  firm  of  market  gardeners  in  Lon- 
don. The  seed  were  planted,  and  produced  many 
varieties  of  cabbage,  among  whicn  were  two  or 
three  heads  whose  strong! v  marked  characteristics 
so  recommended  them,  tnat  they  were  carefully 
set  aside  for  seed  purposes.  These  two  or  three 
cabbages  were  the  originals  o/*  the  Mason  Cab- 
bagct  though  I  doubt  not  that  its  great  reliability 
for  heading  has  been  increased  by  great  care 
through  a  series  of  years  in  growing  seed  from 
the  centre  shoot  only. 

Stone  Mason. — ^The  formers  of  Marblehead,  hav- 
ing succeeded  so  well  with  the  *'Mason,"  sought 
to  obtain  a  cabbage  that  should  have  all  the  ex- 
cellent characteristics  of  the  original  Mason,  with 
an  increase  of  size.  By  care  in  selecting  seed  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  Stone-Mason  was  produced, 


tne  prefix,  *'Stone,"  being  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
John  Stone,  Jr.,  through  whose  intelligent  culti- 
vation the  result  was  obtained. 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Drumhead. — ^While  en- 
deavoring to  increase  the  size  of  the  ''Mason," 
some  of  our  enterprising  farmers  resolved  to  con- 
tinue enlarging  it  to  the  utmost  limit  possible  for 
a  high  culture  under  a  New  England  climate. 
The  final  result  was  the  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Drumhead,  without  doubt  the  largest  cabbage  in 
the  world. 

Direction  and  Hints  for  ChiUivation. — Plant, 
if  possible,  on  new  lan^  and  three  or  four  years 
should  intervene  between  crops  on  same  location. 
Manure  liberally,  particularly  for  the  Mammoth, 
about  two-thirds  broadcast  and  one-third  in  the 
hill.  A  compost  of  ni^ht-soil,  muck  and  barn- 
manure,  thoroughly  mixed,  is  excellent.  Too 
highly  concentrated  manure  applied  directly  to 
the  hill  tends  to  produce  stump-foot;  for  this 
reason  avoid  hog  manure,  though  stable  manure 
on  which  hogs  have  run  is  excellent.  A  mixture 
of  ashes  and  guano  is  excellent  for  the  hills. 
Plant  the  seed  in  the  hill  in  which  the  cabbage 
is  to  grow.    As  soon  as  the  plant  is  up,  scatter 

Slaster,  or  lime  well  air-slaked,  to  keep  off  black 
y.  Hoe  ibree  times.  When  the  fourth  leaf  is 
developed,  thin  to  two  plants  to  hill }  when  about 
three  inches  high,  to  one  in  hill,  leaving  occa- 
sionally two,  to  fill  future  blanks.  If,  after  heavy 
rains,  heads  when  small  show  symptoms  of  crack- 
ing, start  the  roots  slightly,  and  they  will  soon 
re-root  and  grow  to  double  size.  Plant  Mason 
2X2i  in  row ;  Stone-Mason  8X21  or  3  ;  Mam- 
moth 4X4-  For  winter  use,  plant  Mason,  in  lat- 
itude of  Massachusetts,  from  the  12th  to  20th  of 
June  {  Stone-Mason,  from  7th  to  12th  of  June/' 
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Far  the  New  BngUmd  Farwttr, 
19  BOWSD  AND  8  BOWED  OOBIT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  the  JV.  E,  Farmer  of  Janua- 

219th,  I  find  an  article  by  "Mawapoag"  giving 
e  results  of  some  experiments,  from  which  he 
infers  that  12  rowed  corn  will  yield  30  bushels  to 
the  acre  more  than  8  rowed. 

If  I  understand  his  figures,  his  estimate  would 
make  the  yield  of  the  larger  variety  175  bushels 
to  the  acre,  at  50  pounds  to  the  bushel,  as  he  es- 
timates it,  or  146  at  60  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
(the  weight  of  such  com  as  we  grow  here,)  a  crop 
which  I  should  rather  see  than  hear  of.  Again, 
he  allows  no  more  room  for  a  large  12  rowed  va- 
riety, than  for  a  small  8  rowed,  when,  in  fact,  it 
requires  wider  planting  nearly  in  proportion  to 
its  size. 

The  proper  method  of  comparing  the  two, 
would  be  oy  shelling  a  bushel  of  ears  of  each 
kind  and  weighing  the  product,  or  if  they  were 
grown  separately,  by  measuring  and  weighing  the 
product  of  an  equal  area  of  each. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  12  rowed  va- 
rieties will  not,  here  in  Massachusetts,  mature  as 
many  bushels  of  ears  as  some  of  the  8  rowed,  and 
I  have  never  found  them  to  yield  any  larger  pro- 
portion of  shelled  corn  than  some  of  the  latter, 
the  King  Philip,  for  instance,  while  the  larger 
cobs,  which  they  almost  always  have,  require  con- 
siderably longer  time  to  dry,  and  of  course,  there 
is  more  danger  from  early  frosts  before  harvest- 
ing, and  warm  damp  weather  after  it  is  got  into 
the  crib,  and  this  I  think  without  any  compensat- 
ing advantage,  unless  it  be  that  the  12  rowed  is 
worse  to  shell. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  ''Massapoag,"  that  the  largest 
variety  of  corn  that  will  mature 
fully,  18  the  most  profitable  to  raise, 
not  only  because  I  think  it  will  give 
a  better  yield,  (a  point,  however, 
which  some  of  our  farmers  do  not 
admit,)  but  also  from  the  smaller 
amount  of  labor  required  in  its  cul- 
tivation. What  variety  to  plant 
must  depend  upon  the  location,  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  manure. 

The  King  Philip  is  as  late  a  va- 
riety as  I  can  sarely  plant  on  my 
best  corn  land,  while  a  neighbor 
succeeds  equally  well  with  a  variety 
two  weeks  later,  because  his  land 
has  a  warm  southern  exposure,  while 
mine  slopes  a  little  in  the  opi)osite  direction, 
and  lies  a  little  lower,  thereby  being  a  little  more 
exposed  to  frost ;  again,  in  other  parts  of  this 
town  it  is  necessary  to  plant  a  variety  two  weeks 
earlier  than  the  King  Philip,  a  difference  which  is 
mostly  due  to  the  cold  nature  of  the  soil. 

AshfieU  Feb,,  1861.  Wii.  F.  Bassett. 


For  the  New  EngUmd  Farmer. 
TABIiB   OV  COIIFABATIVB  BUIiK. 

It  would  often  be  useful  to  the  person  who  ap- 

eies  manure  or  other  top-dressing  to  land,  to 
low  tJie  comparative  bulk  of  what  he  applies, 
to  the  soil  on  which  he  puts  it. 

If  one  foot  in  depth  of  soil  on  one  acre  of  land, 
should  be  measured  in  a  bushel  measure,  we 
should  find  thirty-five  thousand  and  three  bushels. 
If  weighed,  we  should  find  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  fi^y-seven  tons.  If  dried  in  an  oven,  to  ex- 
pel all  the  moisture,  it  would  then  weigh  two 
thousand  and  sixty  tons.  If  taken  off  in  an  ox 
cart,  it  would  be  ail  carried  away  in  one  thous- 
and and  twenty-one  loads.  If  measured  in  cords, 
there  would  be  three  hundred  and  forty. 

These  numbers  are  set  down  in  the  first  line 
of  the  table  under  the  appropriate  words. 

To  ascertain  the  average  weight  of  soil,  I  ex- 
amined the  weights  of  different  kinds  of  soil  as 
given  by  Weisbach,  Mosely,  Law,  Hitchcock  and 
Dana,  and  adopted  the  weights  given  by  Dana  as 
the  most  accurate  average  for  our  ordinary  farm 
soils.  He  gives  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 
thoroughly  dried,  as  94.58  pounds,  which,  in  its 
ordinary  wet  state  would  weigh  126.6  pounds 
which  shows  that  soil  will  absorb  and  retain  more 
than  half  its  bulk  of  water.  This  agrees  very 
nearly  with  my  own  experiments.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  bulk  still  remains  unfilled  with  soil 
or  water,  and  is  occupied  by  air. 

The  "load"  as  commonly  spoken  of  by  farmers, 
contains  one-third  of  a  cord,  being  42i  cubic 
feet,  or  about  34}  bushels.  The  horse  cart  em- 
ployed in  road  building,  contains  about  18  cubic 
feet,  or  less  than  half  of  what  is  known  among 
farmers  as  a  "load." 

TABLE. 


Bashels. 


Tons  In   Tom  In 
Ordinary      Dry 
State.       State. 


Loads.    Cords. 


=  TjhsiS    T3TB 


In  1  acre  1  Ibot  deep,  35003.       2757 

^  lioad, or  Coiii,  ^^  U&oJlT    2  7*67 

2  "  '  ' 

3  " 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9         " 


Fs? 
T&T 


2060 

lO^iO 
FsT 
TTT 

rhr 

77^ 


1021 

tbVt 

TrU" 


340 

«    oftbebulkin 
Trtrr  oneacM. 

TTXT 

«V      " 
A       " 


The  force  with  which  a  solid  body,  falling 
upon  a  solid  surface,  will  strike,  is  equal  to  the 
weiffht  of  Uie  body  multiplied  by  the  square  root 
of  sixty-four  and  one-third  times  the  hight  in  feet 
of  the  fall.  A  body  falling  through  one  foot, 
strikes  with  eight  times  its  own  weight 


vou  have  a  piece  of  meadow  land, 
for  instance,  five  acres,  and  wish  to 


^  11667 

=  rrVr 
=  TtAtt 
=  TBaT 
=   TtRTXT 

=  ttjVy 

Suppose 
measuring  for  instance,  live  acres,  i 
know  how  many  loads  of  sand  will  be  required  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  two  inches  thick.  As  one 
acre  12  inches  deep  contains  1021  loads,  5  acres 
will  contain  5  times  as  much,  or  1021 

and  as  1 2  inches  is  6  times  as  much      

as  2  inches,  divide  by  6,  6\5105  loads, 

and  we  have       851  loads, 
as  the  quantity  required. 

Suppose  you  apply  72  bushels  of  ashes  to  an 
acre,  now  does  it  compare  in  bulk  to  the  soil  P 
1  bushel  equals  n^t  then  72  bushels  will  equal 
iT^Ar*  ^^^^^  can  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  fraction 
ot  nearly  the  same  value  by  dividing  the  numer 
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ator  and  deDomioator  by  72,  the  result  is  about 
^.  Or»  again,  at  72  is  12  times  6,  the  fraction 
opposite  6  should  be  multiplied  by  12 ;  we  shall 
then  see  that  72  busfaeb  will  equal  ^ifr*  or  about 
■^  of  the  bulk  of  the  soil. 

If  you  apply  30  loads  of  mtanre,  the  bulk  will 
be  10  tiroes  as  much  as  for  3  loads,  and  will  be 
represented  by  ^  =  ^ 

If  you  ^>ply  20  cords  of  roaoure,  the  bulk  will 
equal  the  fraction  opposite  2,  multiplied  by  10,  or 
y^=^,  orthe  fraction  op|)osite  4,  multiplied 
\y  5,  or  /^= ^,  or  the  fraction  opposite  5,  mul- 
tiplied by  4,  or  1^=-^,  &c. 

A  similar  table  is  given  below,  in  which  the 
quantities  are  represented  by  decimal,  instead  of 
▼vlgar  fractions,  by  which  those  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  deciaials  can  make  up  readily  and  ac- 
curately, the  comparative  bulk  of  any  number  of 
bushels,  tons,  loads  or  cords. 

DECIMAL  TABLE. 


* 


Ton*  In  the 

Tout  In  the 

Biuhels. 

Oni>  Bute. 

Dry  State. 

Loitds. 

Coidi. 

Acre. 

=  35003 

2757 

2060 

1021 

340 

1. 

=3 

.0000286 

.0003627 

.0004854 

.0009794 

.0029383 

2. 

=s 

.0000571 

.0007253 

.0009709 

.0019589 

.0058766 

8. 

^ 

.0000857 

.0010880 

.0014563 

.0029883 

.0088146 

4. 

ss 

.0001143 

.0014507 

.0019418 

.0039177 

.0117531 

5. 

^ 

.0001428 

.0018133 

.0024272 

.0048972 

.0146914 

6. 

s= 

.0001714 

.0021760 

.0029127 

.0058766 

.0176298 

7. 

ss 

.0002000 

.0025387 

.0033981 

.0068563 

.0205672 

8. 

sr 

.0002286 

.0029013 

.0038835 

.0078355 

.0235062 

9. 

= 

.0002571 

.0032640 

.0043690 

.0088144 

.0264445 

The  weight  of  an  acre  of  soil  one  foot  deep,  in 
its  ordinary  state,  is    5,514,696  pounds ;   m  a 
thoroughly  dried  state,  4,119,905  pounds. 
J.  Herbert  Shedd, 

▲esiofftTusAL  EvcnrKSB. 
Boston^  Feb.  12,  1861. 


AJaBIOUIiTUBAIi  8UBVB7  OW  SOICDBSBT 

COUSrT7»  UAII71S. 

Although  the  "Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture"  is  less  demonttratvoe 
than  some  younger  institutions,  yet  its  record 
shows  that  it  has  initiated  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant agricultural  movements  whidi  have  been 
made  in  New  England  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  that  its  influence  is  still  felt  for  good. 
The  **AgricuUural  Survey  of  Middlesex  County," 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Retnolds,  of  Concord,  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  last  year,  is 
destined  to  prove  like  good  seed  on  good  ground, 
and  bear  an  abundant  crop  of  information  re- 
specting the  agricultural  condition  and  capacities 
of  other  sections  of  our  own  State,  and  of  other 
States,  especially  in  New  England.  We  are  wait- 
ing with  interest  to  see  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  as  we  antici- 
pate something  further  in  the  same  direction. 

We  have  before  us  "An  Agricultural  Surrey 
of  Somerset  County,  Maine,"  by  Samuel  L. 
BOARDMAN,  of  South  Norridgewock.  Mr.  Board- 
man  seems  to  have  followed  somewhat  the  plan 
of  the  Middlesex  Survey,  and  has  quoted  quite 
freely  from  that  able  paper,  aa  well  as  from  Dr. 


Jackson'a  Geological  Reports  on  Maine.  The 
Survey  is  well  written,  and  contains  many  sugges- 
tions that  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  fanners 
of  Somerset,  as  well  as  to  farmers  similarly  situ- 
ated in  other  parts  of  Maine*  We  are  especial- 
ly gratified  with  the  judicious  remarks  upon  Sheqf 
CuUuret  and  trust  they  wiU  be  heeded. 

Somerset  county  is  nearly  one*tfaxrd  as  large 
as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  lies  on  the 
Kennebec,  and  its  affluents,  Mooae  and  Dead  riv- 
ers. Moosefaead  Lake  divides  it  from  Piscataquis 
county.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  most- 
ly unsettled,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  lumbering 
operations  on  the  Kennebec.  The  aouthern  part 
is  well  settled,  and  we  hope  thia  timely  paper  of 
Mr.  Boaidman,  will  awaken  the  farmers  to  a  more 
careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and ' 
the  demands  of  progressive  agriculture,  and  that 
some  equally  competent  man  in  each  county  will 
imitate  his  example,  and  thus  give  us  an  agricul- 
tural picture  of  the  whole  State. 


JPIar  th€  N0W  Sngfynd  Farwter, 

HAT  AND  FOTATOB8— A  ONS-HOBBB 
POWBB. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^A  number  of  years  ago  I  read 
in  the  N,  E.  JFVErmer  that  in  good  hay,  1000  parts, 
there  axe  from  90  to  100  parts  nutriment,  and  in 
1000  parts  potatoes,  from  200  to  260  parta  nutri- 
ment. About  two  years  since  I  read  m  the  same 
paper  that  it  requires  201  pounds  of  potatoes  to 
be  equal  to  100  pounds  of  good  hay.  I  also  read 
in  the  Farmer  that  it  was  stated  at  an  agricultu« 
ltd  meeting  in  the  State  House  in  Boston,  in  Jan- 
uary last,  that  three  pounds  of  potatoes  are  equal 
to  one  of  hay.  Now  these  statements  differ  rerr 
much,  and  which  of  them  shall  we  believe  ?  U 
will  not  do  to  dispute  chemistry,  if  experience 
proyes  to  the  contrary.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  first  statement  nearest  right.  Three  years  ago 
last  August  I  had  a  mare  that  had  done  all  the 
light  work  on  the  farm  and  brought  up  a  colt, 
and  at  that  time  was  quite  thin  in  flesn,  as  she 
had  lived  on  grass  alone.  I  took  the  colt  from 
her  some  time  the  last  of  August,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  last  of  winter  she  worked  almoat 
every  day.  She  was  fed  with  one  peck  of  boiled 
potatoes  mixed  with  a  little  cut  hay  per  day,  and 
came  out  fat.  After  a  few  days  she  ate  but 
little  hay.  I  concluded,  then,  that  I  should  ex- 
periment a  little  with  boiled  potatoes,  if  I  had  a 
chance.  Since  then  I  have  worked  this  mare  on 
hay  alone,  and  on  weighing  it,  find  that  she  con- 
sumes 25  pounds  of  hay  per  day  and  she  loses 
flesh  at  that.  Last  August  I  commenced  feeding 
her  on  hay  and  one  peck  of  boiled  potatoes  per 
day,  and  worked  her  almost  every  day  until  win- 
ter. I  found  on  weighing  the  hay,  that  she  ate  10 
pounds  per  day,  or  a  fraction  less.  At  that  time 
she  was  in  much  better  flesh  than  in  August,  and 
since  then  she  has  had  only  six  quarts  of  potatoes 
per  day,  and  she  is  round  enough  to  ride  on  the 
back  a  short  distance  without  a  saddle,  with  pleas- 
ure. Now,  if  there  is  not  more  nutriment  in  a 
pound  of  hay  than  in  a  pound  of  potatoes,  why 
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does  my  mare  icain  on  10  pounds  of  good  hay  and 
15  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  lose  on  25  pounds  of 
hay  per  day,  performing  the  same  labor  ?  These 
are  racts. 

I  see  an  inquiry  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  in  regard 
to  a  one-horse  power.  About  seven  years  ago  I 
bought  a  one-horse  thrashing  macbiBe»  and  I  find 
that  it  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  a  two-horae 
power,  for  thrashing.  I  place  the  machine  in  the 
centre  of  the  barn,  before  I  get  in  any  grain,  then 
I  can  drive  a  load  at  each  end  of  the  bam,  at 
ni^ht,  for  instance,  and  the  next  morning  if  it 
rams  I  put  the  horse  into  the  machine,  and  thrash 
it  off  the  cart,  and  thus  save  the  labor  of  pitohinp^ 
off  and  on  the  scaffold  once.  Perhaps  by  noon  it 
is  fair  again,  our  two  loads  are  thrasned  when  we 
could  attend  to  it  as  well  as  not,  and  we  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  field  again.  We  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  leaviag  other  work  to  attend  to 
thrashers  whenever  they  happen  to  come  along. 
My  horse  does  not  weigh  over  nine  hundred,  and 
she  will  thrash  20  bushels  of  oats  in  an  hour,  and 
other  grain  in  proportion.  This  machine,  with  a 
pair  of  ffood  horses,  one  working  at  a  time,  has 
thrashed  in  my  barn  ^^  bushels  of  oats  in  a  day 
and  a  half. 

We  use  the  horse  power  to  saw  our  fire-wood, 
and  save  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  We  manage 
in  this  way :  We  find  it  very  hard  to  split  tough 
logs  that  are  cut  four  feet  long ;  we  cut  it  about 
ten  feet  long— what  we  call  sled  length — and 
draw  it  to  the  house  in  that  condition,  and  saw  the 
logs  before  they  are  split.  Perhaps  some  one  may 
wish  to  know  how  I  attached  the  saw  to  the  horse 
power.  Well,  I  bolted  on  a  piece  of  plank  across 
two  of  the  arms  of  the  drive  wheel,  just  as  far 
horn  the  centre  of  the  wheel  as  I  wanted  the  crank 
in  length ;  then  I  put  a  pin  through  the  end  of 
the  sweep  and  the  centre  of  the  plank.  This  con* 
stituted  a  crank.  This  sweep  moves  back  nearly 
to  the  hind  end  of  the  horse  power,  and  here  we 
must  have  a  joint  in  the  sweep  in  order  to  run 
the  saw  and  not  rock  it  up  and  down.  The  oth- 
er half  of  the  sweep  is  attached  to  the  first  by 
bolting  on  a  short  piece  of  board  on  each  side  of 
one  of  these  half  sweeps,  and  the  other  half  sweep 
slid  in  between  these  two  boards,  with  a  pin 
through  in  order  to  make  a  joint  This  joint  is 
supported  by  a  stud  with  a  pin  through  the  lower 
end  and  in  the  sill  of  the  horse  power,  and  the 
upper  end  comes  up  between  the  strips  of  board 
with  a  pin  through  that,  the  ends  of  the  sweeps 
beine  far  enough  apart  to  admit  it  and  have  it 
play  back  and  forth.  The  saw  is  called  a  cutting 
off  saw,  such  as  is  used  in  shingle  mills  for  cut- 
ting off  logs.  It  cost  four  dollars,  and  I  put  it 
in  a  frame,  just  like  a  hand  wood-saw.  One  end 
of  this  frame  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sweep 
by  bolting  on  two  short  pieces  of  board  one  foot 
wide.  Now  there  wanta  two  little  studs  set  up, 
one  each  side  of  the  sweep  near  the  saw,  the 
cheapest  way  you  can,  in  order  to  guide  the  sweep, 
about  three  of  these,  and  the  sweep  should  be 
about  eight  inches  wide.  Now  fix  the  cheapest 
wav  you  can  to  hold  the  log,  and  your  saw  is  all 
rignt.  A  man  that  can  handle  tools  will  make 
the  necessary  fixings  in  three  days,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  costs  about  seven  dollars — much  less 
wan  a  circular  saw.  We  set  the  horse  power  in 
the  wood-house,  and  let  the  end  of  the  sweep  run 
just  out  of  the  door  if  we  choose,  so  that  the 


horse  is  onder  oover  and  the  saw  out,  then  draw 
the  logs  up  to  the  saw  as  they  are  wanted,  saw 
them  short  enough  for  the  stove,  and  the  work  of 
splitting  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to  splitting 
four  foot  wood. 

We  finished  sawing  our  next  yearns  stodi  of  15 
eords  in  January,  when  the  wood  was  froxen  as 
hard  as  could  be,  and  we  averaged  a  cord  of  these 
hard  wood  logs  sawed  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
inches  long,  in  less  than  three  hours  and  a  half. 
We  saw  a  hard  wood  log  one  foot  through  in  a 
Bunute,  and  the  horse  does  not  draw  a  single 
pound.  This  madiine  has  more  than  paid  for 
Itself  dready,  and  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  when 
first  bought.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments I  ever  made,  and  that  any  good  farmer,  af- 
ter he  has  used  one  a  year,  wowd  not  think  he 
could  be  without  it. 

Will  it  injure  manure  to  get  so  hot  that  the  in- 
side of  the  heap  will  become  mouldy,  and  if  so, 
what  is  to  be  aone  with  it,  now  the  snow  is  so 
deep  I  cannot  get  it  out  P  B.  W.  Oat. 

New  London^  N.  J?.,  Feb.,  1861. 

REMAB3EU.— -Manure  is  greatly  injured  by  be- 
coming as  hot  as  you  state.  Tlirow  it  over  at 
once,  and  mingle  with  it  meadow  hay  or  straw 
out  fine,  good  muck,  loam,  plaster,  charcoal  dust, 
or,  if  you  cannot  get  these,  sprinkle  it  well  with 
copperas  water,  of  any  strength  you  please. 


OUB  VnW  GATTIiB  MABKBT  BBFOBT. 

The  reader  who  ia  at  all  interested  in  stocky 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice  the  report  we  have 
now  given  for  several  successive  weeks  in  relation 
to  the  Cattle  Market  at  Cambridge  (tnd  Brightoru 
It  baa  been  published  long  enough  to  command 
the  attention' of  producers  and  stock-dealers,  and 
to  bring  to  us  from  them  the  warmest  comment 
dations  of  our  plan.  We  have  been  seeking  to 
gain  this  point  for  several  years,  but  until  recent- 
ly have  been  unable  to  find  the  person  having  the 
proper  practical  knowledge  required  to  make  a 
tiuthfiil,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  clear  report. 
The  ability  to  do  this  requires  both  a  particular 
taste  or  genius  for  the  work,  coupled  with  an  in* 
tiasate  acquaintance  with  the  business  in  all  its 
departments.  Several  persona  have,  at  different 
times,  engaged  in  this  matter  for  us,  but  have 
failed  to  produce  such  reports  as  would  commend 
themselves  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  rear- 
ing stock,  or  in  purchasing  and  preparing  it  for 
the  market  ^ 

These  persons  now  see,  and  state  to  us,  that  a 
head  is  engaged  in  it  which  comprehends  this  im- 
portant industrial  Interest  in  all  ita  particulars, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  its  details  could  give  him  the  power  of  present- 
ing a  report  which  so  admirably  meets  the  wanta 
of  all  parties. 

The  report  will  be  continued,  and  its  value  en- 
hanced by  such  additions  or  improvements  aa 
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may  be  suggested  by  longer  experience,  or  by  the 
kindness  of  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  it  made 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

In  presenting  it,  the  publishers  incur  a  new 
and  considerable  expense,  but  the  prosperity  of 
the  paper  fully  justifies  them  in  this,  or  any  other 
reasonable  cost,  if  in  so  doing  a  majority  of  its 
readers  will  be  benefited.  The  work  is  a  mutu- 
al one.  We  certainly  cannot  long  find  a  demand 
for  the  Farmer,  unless  the  wants  of  the  reader 
are  generally  met.  Let  us,  therefore,  sustain  a 
mutual  confidence,  by  suggesting  to  each  other 
what  may  seem  to  us  to  promote  the  interests 
and  best  meet  the  wants  of  all. 


JUBGISIiATIVSl  AGBIdTZiTUBAIi  SOCIETY. 
[RBPOSf  U)  poa  VBB  N.  E.  Fabmsi,  bt  Tbohab  Bbi»ut.] 

There  was  a  very  good  attendance  at  the  ninth 
meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society, 
held  in  the  Representatives'  Hall  on  Monday 
evening.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Col.  Stone,  who  introduced  Judge  French,  of 
Cambridge,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  evening. 

On  taking  the  chair.  Judge  French  announced 
as  the  subject  for  discussion,  "  Under-Draining,** 
He  said  he  had  not  proposed  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  subject,  but  to  make  a  few  introductory 
general  remarks.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the 
meeting  to  go  into  a  systematic  discussion  of  the 
question  of  draining,  as  he  understood,  as  this 
would  occupy  not  only  days  but  weeks,  as  the 
best  tools,  iJie  nature  of  the  land,  and  other  im- 
portant  matters  contingent  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  each  and  all  considered. 

He  would  speak  of  draining  wet  lands,  which 
embraced  a  great  proportion  of  our  uplands,  as 
well  as  lowlands.  He  said  he  was  not  one  who 
believed  that  all  lands  would  be  improved  by 
draining,  but  he  thought  that  none  would  be  in- 
jured, and  the  question  to  be  considered  by  every 
farmer,  in  the  first  place,  was.  Will  it  pay  P  and 
is  it  a  better  investment  than  others  I  can  make  P 
In  four  feet  of  soil,  the  speaker  said,  was  re- 
tained two  feet  of  water,  and  anything  more  than 
this  would  have  to  be  carried  off  by  drainage. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  swamps  and 
meaflows  in  Massachusetts,  and  took  occasion  to 
say  that  he  believed  the  Yankee  meaning  of  the 
word  meadow  was  correct,  and  that  the  English 
meaning  of  mowing  lands  was  incorrect.  He  did 
not  know  the  quantity  we  had  here,  as  he  had 
never  seen  it  stated,  but  in  Indiana,  he  learned 
from  Gov.  Wright,  there  were  3,000,000  acres, 
and  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  1857, 60,000,000 
had  been  taken  by  the  several  States  under  the 
law  of  Congress.    He  had  seen  in  a  Massachu- 


setts Legislative  document  of  1860  that  there 
were  156,000  or  more  acres  of  meadow  land,  and 
40,000  acres  of  salt  marsh,  on  all  of  which  the 
average  crop  was  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  in  this  of  course  were  not 
included  the  swamps  covered  with  wood,  whidi 
would  be  reckoned  as  woodland,  nor  those  cov- 
ered with  water.  All  reports,  said  he,  agree  in 
stating  that  these  lands,  when  properly  treated, 
are  the  best  and  most  productive  in  the  State,  as 
the  collecting  of  leaves  on  them,  the  washings 
from  the  higher  lands,  and  other  causes,  make 
them  particularly  fertile. 

He  had  supposed  that  every  one  knew  the  val- 
ue of  such  lands  as  these,  until  that  day  he  had 
heard  a  man  question  the  utility  of  being  at  any 
expense  to  reclaim  them,  but  he  now  thought  the 
man  was  ignorant,  and  he  wanted  what  a  great 
many  of  our  farmers  lacked — ^knowledge.  The 
only  question,  said  Mr.  French,  is  whether  it  will 
pay  to  reclaim  the  land,  and  in  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  lands  he  felt  sure  it  would. 

We  want,  said  the  speaker,  to  employ  more 
capital  and  more  knowledge,  and  the  nations 
which  excel  us  in  agriculture  do  this,  and  it  is 
the  secret  of  their  success.  He  spoke  to  farmers 
without  flattering  them,  and  he  thought  it  was 
due  to  every  man  to  speak  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
true,  said  he,  that  the  farmers  of  our  country  have 
no  capital  to  invest, — the  banks,  railroad  and  other 
corporations  show  that  they  have ;  but  as  soon  as 
a  farmer  gets  a  little  money,  he  is  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  invest  it  in  this  manner,  than  to 
put  it  on  his  farm,  where  he  would  always  have  iti 

Judge  French  said  that  he  learned  from  a  re- 
port of  Mr.  Goodale,  Secretary  to  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture,  (and  this  he  instanced  to 
show  that  there  the  farmers  are  not  poor,)  that 
the  fences  in  Maine  have  cost  the  farmers 
$25,000,000,  while  the  fences  to  the  highways 
alone  have  cost  the  State  $3,000,000. 

There  is  not  knowledge  enough  in  Massachu- 
setts, said  he,  to  make  farming  profitable,  but  by 
this  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we 
had  not  an  excellent  school  system  and  means  of 
acquiring  learning,  but  that  our  farmers  were 
lacking  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most  from 
their  lands.  Twenty-ei^ht  and  a  half  bushels  of 
wheat  is  the  average  product  in  England,  while 
here  the  highest  average  of  any  State,  except  Cal- 
ifornia, is  only  16,  and  that  in  Massachusetts 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  England  has  more  cap- 
ital and  more  labor,  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  He 
spoke  of  the  system  of  farming  in  England,  say- 
ing that  the  farmer  there  directed  only,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  business,  while 
here  the  farmer  furnished  head  and  hands  both. 
He  supposed  the  Southern  planters  did  their 
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work  better  than  we  do,  as  it  was  done  on  the 
English  plan. 

We  have  capital  enough,  said  the  speaker,  but 
the  great  object  was  to  show  that  it  can  be  made 
to  pay  to  invest  it  in  agriculture,  and  to  show 
how  this  is  done  in  Europe,  he  spoke  of  the 
pumping  out  of  Haarlem  lake  in  1852,  and  in 
1855  there  were  families  living  on  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  by  which  40,000  acres  of  land,  worth 
more  than  double  the  land  around  it,  and  capa- 
ble of  supporting  70,000  people,  was  obtained  at 
a  cost  of  only  $80  per  acre.  He  also  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  draining  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fens  in  England,  and  closed  by  in- 
viting the  members  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Lorino,  of  Salem,  being  called  on, 
said  that  the  question  of  drainage  was  not  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  had  been  invited  to 
address  the  Milford  Farmers'  Club,  and  had  taken 
for  his  subject  ''How  to  manage  a  Farm.''  He 
there  told  them  that  no  farmer  should  undertake 
to  oultivate  a  piece  of  land  without  first  getting 
the  water  out  of  it.  In  swamp  lands  where  rivers 
flowed  near  them,  and  in  bogs  and  lands  where 
there  were  large  springs,  he  advised  them  to  use 
tile  drains,  as  they  were  better  than  stone. — 
After  the  address,  he  was  told  that  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  been  there  a 
short  time  before,  and  he  had  told  them  that  if 
they  wanted  to  ruin  their  land,  and  themselves 
with  it,  they  would  use  tiles  in  their  soil.  Thus, 
said  the  speaker,  we  must  now  consider  which  is 
the  most  economical  method  of  draining  our  land. 
He  said  that,  30  or  40  years  ago,  a  man  in  his  sec- 
tion, who  had  all  the  advantages  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  system  then  gave  him, 
drained  20  or  30  acres  of  wet  meadow  with  stone 
drain,  and  he  also  had  the  advantage  of  surface 
drainage  besides,  yet  with  all  this,  after  he  had 
drained  the  land  awhile,  the  drain  choked  up, 
and  water  grass  covered  every  foot  of  the  land.  I 
advised  him,  said  Dr.  Loring,  to  take  up  the  stone 
drain  and  put  in  tiles,  because  I  knew  these 
would  never  be  liable  to  choke  up,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  the  land  is  now  in  fine  order.  Peat  bog, 
said  he,  must  of  course  be  drained  by  open  drains, 
but  moist,  clayey  land  will  only  do  with  tile  drain. 
If  it  is  drained  by  stone  drain,  the  soil  and  clay 
will  work  through,  and  finally,  without  there  is  a 
great  fall,  the  drain  will  fill  up.  Tiles,  said  the 
speaker,  are  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  He  advised 
every  farmer  to  commence  with  stone  draining  if 
he  could  not  afford  tiles,  fmd  when  he  got  a  re- 
turn for  his  crops,  to  invest  it  in  tiles  instead  of 
stocks.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  fill  up  a 
tile  drain,  as  the  hydraulic  pressure  would  draw 
the  water  through  the  pores  of  the  tile,  and  thus 
no  sand  or  clay  could  get  inside  the  pipe. 


Judge  French  said  that  the  English  Parliament 
had  loaned  $40,000,000  to  land  drainage  compa- 
nies, and  Mr.  Denton,  an  eminent  agricultural  en- 
gineer in  England,  said  that,  in  1855,  1,250,000 
acres  had  been  drained.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  stone  drains  there,  all  being  done  with  tiles. 
The  land,  said  the  speaker,  is  owned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  they  consider  this  the 
best  investment  they  can  make. 

Mr.  NoUBSE,  of  Orrington,  Maine,  was  next 
called  up.  He  said  there  was  no  question  to 
any  one  who  had  had  experience  of  the  advantage 
of  tile  drains.  He  had  two  miles  of  stone  drain, 
and  five  of  tile,  and  when  tiles  can  be  had  for  $15 
per  1000,  be  said  he  would  rather  have  them  than 
the  stone  if  it  was  given  to  him.  It  is  safe,  said 
he,  with  a  very  great  fall,  to  use  stone  drains,  as 
then  there  is  no  fear  of  their  filling  up,  but  tiles 
were  good  anywhere.  He  said  some  farmers 
stated  that  they  could  not  afford  to  get  tiles,  but 
his  experience  told  him  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  do  without  them.  If  a  man  had  a  piece  of  land 
that  would  be  fertile  if  drained,  and  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  drain  it,  he  would  advise  him  im- 
mediately to  sell  half  of  it,  and  drain  the  other  half 
with  the  proceeds.  In  the  master  of  manure,  the 
speaker  said  tHat  if  land  on  which  it  was  put  was 
properly  drained,  all  the  rains  that  fell  would 
carry  the  manure  into  the  ground,  while  if  the 
land  was  not  drained,  it  would  be  washed  off,  and 
the  land  would  lose  more  than  half  the  good  of  it. 

Mr.  FiSK,  of  Shelbume,  said  that  his  experi- 
ence was  altogether  in  favor  of  stone  draining, 
and  he  thought  that  in  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  the  lay  of  the  land  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. He  should  rather  refuse  tiles  if  offered 
him  than  stone  for  drains.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  State  there  were  lands  that  were  hilly,  and 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  water  would 
run  down  hill,  and  so  were  infavor  of  stone  drains, 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  the  stone  on  their 
lands,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
England,  said  he,  has  no  stone  to  speak  of,  and 
thus  they  use  tiles  which  are  cheaper,  while  we 
use  stones  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  stated  that  he  laid  a  stone  drain,  and 
to-day  it  works  to  perfection,  and  even  better 
than  tile  drains  belonging  to  his  neighbors  near 
it.  In  his  part  of  the  State  it  was  the  practice  to 
use  pebbles  for  their  drains.  They  were  under 
the  necessity  of  draining  more  every  year,  and 
he  was  confident  it  would  pay  well,  and  the  lands 
improved  thereby  were  the  best  we  have  in  the 
State. 

The  Chairman  said  his  preference  for  tiles  was 
because  of  the  little  trouble  necessary  to  excavate 
to  lay  them,  but  if  they  could  not  be  got  he  recom- 
mended the  use  of  other  materials  which  were 
most  eligible.    He  spoke  of  the  trouble  from 
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mice  and  motes  to  stone  drains.  He  said  he 
wodld  not  drain  a  piece  of  land  not  having  more 
than  3  inches  fall  in  100  feet  with  stone,  unless 
he  had  the  dimension  stone,  and  laid  it  at  least  4 
feet  deep  I  but  he  would  rather  pay  $12  to  $14 
per  1000  for  tiles,  and  he  could  show  by  figures, 
that  ezcaYating  for  stone  draining  would  cost  as 
much  as  $10  per  1000  for  tiles.  He  spoke  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Connors,  of  Exeter,  as  being  theflrst  to  drain 
with  tiles  in  New  Hampshire,  the  first  tiles  costing 
him  $25  per  iOOO,  on  bis  farm.  He  uses  them 
now,  and  considers  ef  en  his  pasture  land  pays  for 
draining  $  indeed  so  general  had  the  use  of  tiles 
become  in  that  section,  that  a  manufactory  had 
been  established  in  Exeter.  The  speaker  said  he 
had  a  piece  of  land  that  he  drained  with  tile,  and 
although  he  land  was  worthless  before,  from  wet 
springs,  he  now  raised  th«  largest  crops  he 
had  ever  seen  from  it,  and  these  were  six 
weeks  earlier  than  on  undrained  land.  He  had 
found  that  on  thorough  drained  land,  after  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  you  can  idways  go  to 
work  and  plow. 

Richard  S.  Fat,  of  Lynn,  said  he  thought 
that  even  the  system  of  drainage  in  Europe  was 
in  danger  of  being  carried  too  far,  and  that  par- 
ties were  losing  money  by  draining  lands  which 
never  needed  it,  as  it  had  become  to  be  thought 
a  panacea  for  everything.  One-half  of  his  farm 
was  so  dry  he  could  not  get  water  enough  on  it, 
and  the  other  half  was  so  wet  he  could  not  get 
the  water  off  of  it.  He  spoke  of  the  advantage 
of  air  in  the  ground  for  the  growth  of  plants  and 
herbs,  saying  that  too  much  moisture  tended  to 
check  the  growth  and  destroy  vegetation. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Medford,  had  always  been  a  far- 
mer, and  thought  under-draining  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  good  farming.  He  had  drained  twenty 
acres  of  low,  wet  day  land  within  six  or  seven 
years,  he  finding  the  tiles  and  his  tenant  putting 
them  in,  and  the  effect  on  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
this  was  that  he  considered  it  paid  the  expense 
the  first  year.  He  had  taken  up  stone  drains  on 
land  where  a  canoe  would  float,  and  put  in  tile 
drain,  and  now  he  had  a  very  good  growth  of 
dwarf  pears  on  the  land,  while  the  wister  he  got 
from  the  land  he  pumped  up  by  a  hydraulic  ram 
for  use  in  his  house,  bam  and  out-buildings,  and 
this,  he  thought,  amply  compensated  for  the  cost 
of  draining. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  difficulty  the  peo* 
pie  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  la- 
bored under,  in  comparison  with  England,  in  the 
laws  relating  to  flowage. 

Mr.  Shedd,  of  Boston,  being  called  on,  said 
that  as  an  agricultural  engineer  he  had  drained  a 
lot  of  land  in  Milton  where  there  were  only  two 
inches  of  fall  to  the  quarter  mile  and  the  drain 
worked  well.    If  there  is  a  fall  of  three  inches  to 


the  hundred  feet  in  land,  a  tile  drain  of  two 
inches,  with  drains  forty  feet  apart,  four  feet 
deep,  would  take  off  all  the  water,  and  he  would 
guarantee  it  would  work  satisfactorily.  All  soils 
resting  on  a  tenacious  subsoil  could  be  advan- 
tageously drained.  He  spoke  of  several  instanoea 
of  draining  which  had  been  particularly  success- 
ful, and  said  that  one  great  advantage  of  drain- 
ing was  the  forwarding  of  the  ground  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
having  been  announced  as  **Frtdt  and  Fruit  CuU 
iure,**  when  Hon.  MabshalI/  P.  Wilder  is  ex- 
pected to  preside,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


BXTBAOTS  AND  BSSPIJIBB. 
A  MOWING  MACHINE. 

I  think  of  purchasing  a  mowing  machine,  and 
if  it  be  not  in  violation  of  your  rules,  please  give 
me  a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  kind  What  do 
you  think  of  Ketchum*s  improved,  made  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.,  and  also  of  Wood's?  My  meadows 
are  not  perfectly  smooth. 

Which  is  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  meadow—- 
the  wheel  or  the  hand  horse-rakes  P 

WiticJiester  Centre,  1861.  H.  Ford. 

Remarks. —  When  mowing  time  comes,  go 
where  mowing  machines,  of  various  kinds,  are  at 
work  and  see  and  test  diem  for  yourself.  Ten 
dollars  expended  in  this  way  will  be  an  economi- 
cal outlay. 

If  your  lands  are  quite  rough,  a  hand  horse- 
rake  will  last  longest  on  them,  but  it  will  kill  you 
a  great  deal  sooner,  than  a  wheel  horse  reke  will. 
So,  as  you  value  your  own  eomfoit  and  longevity, 
choose  between  them ! 

a  new  seedling  apple. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  sample  of  apples  raised  by 
myself  the  past  season,  which,  being  seedlings^  I 
thought  I  would  send  a  few  to  you,  and  would 
like  your  opinion  of  theuL  I  planted  the  seed  in 
1850,  on  light  gravelly  soil;  one  tree,  looking 
very  thrifty  and  growing  faster  than  the  rest,  I 
thought  I  would  not  graft  it,  but  let  it  grow  and 
bear  naturally ;  it  continued  to  grow  very  thrifty, 
without  any  extra  manuring,  and  bore  two  apples 
in  1858.  In  1859  it  bore  about  a  peck,  ana  the 
past  season  one  and  a  half  bushels ;  the  tree  now 
stands  over  fifteen  feet  high  and  has  gone  far 
ahead  of  all  my  others  on  the  same  soiL  The  ap- 
ples keep  pretty  well  till  February.  One  advan- 
tage in  tnem  is  being  a  great  bearer  and  of  good 
size,  the  sample  I  send  you  being  an  average 
size.  I  think  by  cultivation  they  would  be  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Seedling. 

Bradford,  K.  E.,  1861. 

Remarks. — Our  opinion  with  regard  to  firuit 
must  be  well  known  to  our  old  readers.  We  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  none  bui  the  beH 
frtiits  should  be  cultivated.  It  costs  no  more  to 
raise  and  continue  a  good  tree  than  to  sustain  a 
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poor  one.  If,  on  account  of  climate,  of  for  any 
good  reason,  the  Baldwin  and  other  fine  fruits 
"will  not  flourish  in  a  particular  locality,  then  in- 
troduce something  else.  In  the  region  of  Bos- 
ton, the  fruit  sent  hy  our  correspondent  ia  not 
equal,  in  appearance  or  flavor,  to  many  Tarieties 
that  are  quite  common  in  the  eastern  pert  of 
Massachusetts  i  so  that,  if  these  fruits  vill  flour^^ 
ish  in  the  section  from  whence  our  correspondent 
writes,  we  think  he  had  better  use  them  than  his 
seedling.  He  may  succeed,  by-and-bye,  in  getting 
something  preferable  to  any  apple  now  known  to 
110^  The  finest  apple  we  have,  among  forty  van* 
eties,  is  a  New  fiboipakire  seedling. 

HOBSB  WITH  A  BROKEN  LEO. 

Having  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valua- 
ble paper  for  a  nwnber  of  rears,  and  observing 
many  things  relative  to  sick  horses  and  cattle,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  through  the  Farmer 
about  brok!en-legged  horses,  which  I  had  gen- 
erally supposed  were  worth  as  much  as  one  with 
a  broken  neck  and  no  more ;  but  personal  expe- 
rience has  shown  the  reverse,  viz : 

In  August,  1857,  as  my  neighbor,  H.  Burton, 
was  training  a  young  horse  of  three  or  four 
years,  he  threw  liimself,  and  the  second  time  he 
got  up  it  was  with  one  hind  leg  broken  ^out  two 
inches  above^  the  ankle.  Mr.  B.  came  over  to  my 
house  and  wished  me  to  go  and  see  it.  I  did  so, 
and  on  examination  I  found  it  so  badly  broken, 
that  when  we  moved  the  foot  the  bones  would 
rattle  like  a  parcel  of  broken  crockeiy.  Mr.  B. 
bound  it  up  rather  ordinarily,  turned  him  into 
the  meadow  and  there  let  him  run  without  bath- 
ing it  at  all.  It  swelled,  corrupted  and  discharj^ed, 
and  pieces  of  bone  came  out  from  time  to  time, 
and  m  about  one  year  he  became  able  to  work. 
The  past  winter  he  has  been  able  to  go  into  the 
woods  harnessed  with  another  to  the  short  sled, 
and  draw  the  biggest  logs  without  fear  or  favor. 
John  Pettenoill. 

Andover^  March  2,  1861. 

BEUEDY  FOB  SCRATCHES  —  TRANSPLANTING  A 
GRAPE  TINE. 

I  see  in  your  paper  the  statement  that  a  beech 
tree  is  a  non-conductor,  but  I  can  show  you  a 
beech  that  was  struck  by  lightning  and  stove  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  as  the  saying  is.  The  tree 
was  about  eighteen  inches  through  the  butt. 

I  also  read  an  article  on  ''Scratches,  and  their 
cure."  M^  method  of  curing  them  is  to  rub  on 
West  India  molasses  a  few  times,  and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  It  is  a  cheap,  simple  rem- 
edy, and  that  is  what  we  want. 

Will  it  do  to  take  a  grape  vine  out  of  a  brook 
and  set  it  in  ground  that  is  not  half  so  wet  P  If 
so,  when  will  be  the  time  to  do  it  P 

Framingham^  1861.  J.  C.  Stewart. 

RE3iARKS. — ^Yes.  Transplant  the  vine  as  early 
as  you  can  after  the  frost  is  out,  and  vrith  as 
many  roots  as  you  can  get.  Do  not  mutilate  the 
roots.  Make  tiie  soil  where  you  plant  it  mellow 
and  deep — ^and  sprinkle  in  some  wood  ashes 
with  it. 


EARLY  AND  DEEP  SNOWS. 

The  snow  here.  Jan.  21,  is  in  many  places  three 
feet  in  depth ;  and  the  roofs  of  weak  buildings 
are  being  crushed  beneath  its  weight.    There  fell 

OctoberlS S   Inches. 

November 7       " 

Deeember S4^     «* 

J«DUMy,  to  the  Slst .2(>{     « 

6  feet  4  loehet. 

Can  any  authentic  record,  or  the  "oldest  in- 
habitant,'* tell  when  so  much  snow  has  fallen  so 
early  in  the  season  P  The  heaviest  fall  was  IS 
kehes  oa  the  22d  of  December.  The  tempera^ 
tore  of  the  winter  has  been  rather  mild,  though 
on  Sunday  morning,  13th  Inst,  the  mercury  fell 
to  32^  below  sero.  Record. 

Charleatown,  N.  H.,  Jan.  21,  1861. 

ABOUT  BUGS. 

The  word  '^bug,"  in  its  proper  signification,  is 
applied  to  an  insect  having  a  hard  pointed  suck- 
er, without  jaws ;  four  wings,  the  upper  pair  of 
which  are  hard  and  homy  for  that  half  of  their 
length  nearest  the  body,  thin  and  flexible  through 
the  other  half,  while  the  lower  pair  are  folded  l^ 
tween  the  upper  pair  and  the  body,  like  those  of  a 
beetle.  The  larvee  and  pnpee  of  this  order  of  in- 
sects are  active,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  imago  or  perfect  insect. 

This  word,  in  England,  is  narrowed  down  to 
contain  only  one  species  of  bu^,  i.  e.,  the  bed* 
bug,  AcanAia  Uchdariat  and  in  this  country^ 
with  equal  impropriety,  extended  to  cover  every* 
thing  with  six  legs  to  sixteen ;  from  a  large  and 
beautiful  moth  or  butterfly,  down  to  the  wheat  or 
Hessian  fly.  F.  O.  Sanborn. 

Andover,  March,  1861. 

REMEDY  FOR  CHOKED  CATTLE. 

Reading  a  "Remedy  for  Choked  Cattle"  on 
p.  652,  vol.  12,  of  the  Farmer,  reminded  me  of  a 
very  simple  and  efficacious  remedy  which  I  have 
often  seen  tried,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 

Take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cold  hog's  lard,  and 
with  a  knife  work  in  all  the  gunpowder  that  will 
well  mix  with  it.  Make  the  mixture  into  balla 
the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  and  put  one  down 
the  animal* 8  throat.  If  the  obstruction  is  not  re-> 
moved  in  two  or  three  minutes,  ^ve  another  balL 
One  will  generally  be  sufficient,  if  not  the  second 
seldom  fails.  Without  any  effort  more  than  is 
performed  in  ejecting  wind  from  the  stomach,  the 
potato,  apple,  or  other  obstruction,  will  be  thrown 
out,  and  1  have  seen  the  animal  take  a  potato 
thus  ejected,  and  eat  it  as  soon  as  it  rolled  upon 
the  ground. 

Perhaps  the  lard  alone  would  answer  equally 
as  welL  I  hope  the  above  will  be  tried  when 
necessary,  and  the  result  reported.  It  is  a  safer 
remedy  than  removing  the  obstruction  with  a 
"probang."  _  L.  Varnet. 

BREMEN  GEESE. 

I  am  desirous,  Mr.  Editor,  to  learn  from  any 
of  your  kind  correspondents  the  habits  of  the 
Bremen  goose  as  to  mating,  raising,  &c  It  has 
been  said  that  in  the  spring  they  pair,  and  do  not 
mingle  as  other  domestic  fowls.  Is  this  so,  and 
at  what  time  p  How  early  in  the  spring  do  they 
commence  laying,  and  do  they  raise  more  than 
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one  brood  in  a  season  ?  Indeed,  any  informa* 
tion  as  to  the  culture  of  the  bird  will  greatly 
oblige  A  SuBSCRlBEB. 

DISEASES   USr  HOBSE8. 

Case  op  Cramp,  or  Spasm.— I  was  request- 
M,  a  short  time  ago,  to  visit  a  horse,  said  to  be 
the  subject  of  "stifle  lameness."  The  patient,  a 
grey  gelding,  aged  eight  years,  was  put  up  at  tiie 
stable,  on  the  evening  preceding  my  visit,  appar- 
ently in  perfect  health  j  early  in  the  morning,  ere 
I  was  called,  the  *'feeder*' observed  that  the  horse 
was  incapable  of  moving  the  near  hind  limb,  and 
it  appeared  to  be,  as  I  was  informed,  "as  stiff  as 
a  crowbar." 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health ;  yet 
he  was  unable  to  raise  the  limb,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  from  the  stable  floor.  The  case  was  ao- 
oordingly  diagnosed  as  cramp  of  the  flexors. 

IVeatment. — The  body  and  lower  parts  of  the 
limbs  were  clothed  with  blankets  and  flannel  band- 
ages, and  the  affected  limb  was  diligently  nibbed 
for  half  an  hour  with  a  portion  of  the  following 
liniment : — Oil  of  Cedar,  1  ounce  ;  Sulphuric 
Mther,  2  ounces ;  Proof  Spirit,  1  pint. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  after  the  first  ap- 
plication, the  difficulty  had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  owner  informed  me  that  the  horse  had,  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  attack,  been  exposed  to  a  cold 
a^^ontinuous  rain  storm,  and  probably  this  op- 
erated as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasm. — 
American  Stock  Journal, 


had  clung.  On  the  morrow  you  look  around  you, 
you  wait,  you  seek  for  something  whidi  you  can- 
not find«  The  cage  is  empty ;  the  tuneful  linnet 
has  flown ;  silence  has  succeeded  to  its  melodi- 
ous warblings ;  it  does  not  come  as  it  did  only  on 
the  previous  morning,  fluttering  ito  perfumed 
wings  about  your  pillow,  and  awakening  you  by 
its  soft  caresses.  Nothing  remains  but  a  painful 
calm,  a  painful  silence,  a  painful  void. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  DAT  AFTBB  MABBIAOE. 

The  departure  of  a  son  from  beneath  the  pater- 
nal roof  does  not  present  any  spectacle  of  desola- 
tion. Masculine  life  has,  from  infancy,  an  indi- 
viduality and  independence,  an  exotism,  so  to 
say,  which  is  essentially  wantine  in  female  exis- 
tence. When  as  on  abandons  his  parents  to  cre- 
ate for  himself  a  separate  interest,  this  separation 
causes  but  little  interruption  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations. A  man  marries,  and  still  retains  his 
friendships,  his  habits,  and  his  filial  affections. 
Nothing  IS  changed  in  his  life  ;  it  is  only  an  ad- 
ditional tie.  His  departure  is  conseouently  a 
mere  separation ;  while  the  departure  or  a  young 
girl,  to  become  a  wife  in  a  few  nours,  is  a  real  de- 
sertion— a  desertion  with  all  its  duties  and  feel- 
ings still  fresh  about  it  In  one  word,  the  son  is 
a  sapling  which  has  always  gro¥m  apart  from  the 
trunk,  while  the  daughter  has,  on  the  contrary, 
formed  an  essential  portion  of  it,  and  to  detach 
her  from  her  place  is  to  mutilate  the  tree  itself. 
You  have  surrounded  her  youth  with  unspeakable 
tenderness — the  exhaustless  tenderness  of  your 

Eaternal  and  maternal  hearts,  and  she,  in  return, 
as  appeared  to  pour  forth  upon  you  both  an 
equally  inexhaustible  gratitude ;  you  loved  her 
beyond  all  the  world,  and  she  seemed  to  cling  to 
you  with  a  proportionable  affection.  But  one 
day,  one  ill-omened  day,  a  man  arrives  invited 
and  welcomed  by  yourselves,  and  this  man  of 
your  own  choice  carries  off  to  his  domestic  eyrie 
your  gentle  dove,  far  from  the  soft  nest  which 
your  love  had  made  for  her,  and  to  which  hers 


THE  WAT  THE  ENGIiISH  BBIKG  UP 
OHTTiDBEJr. 

The  English  bring  up  their  children  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  manner  in  which  we  bring  up 
ours.  They  have  an  abundance  of  out-door  air 
every  day,  whenever  it  is  possible.  The  nursery 
maids  are  expected  to  take  all  the  children  out 
airing  every  day,  even  to  infants.  This  custom 
is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  this  country,  and 
should  be  pursued  wherever  it  is  practicable. 
Infants  should  be  early  accustomed  to  the  open 
air.  We  confine  them  too  much,  and  heat  them 
too  much  for  a  vigorous  growth.  One  of  tiie 
finest  features  of  the  London  parks  is  said  to  be 
the  crowds  of  nursery  maids  with  their  groups 
of  healthy  children.  It  is  so  with  the  prome* 
nades  of  our  large  cities  to  a  great  extent,  but  is 
less  common  in  our  country  towns  than  what  it 
should  be.  In  consequence  of  their  training,  Eng- 
lish girls  acquire  a  habit  of  walking  that  accom- 
panies them  throuffh  life,  and  gives  them  a  much 
nealthier  middle  life  than  our  women  enjov.  They 
are  not  fatigued  with  a  walk  of  five  miles,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  wear,  when  walking,  thick- 
soled  shoes,  fitted  for  the  dampness  they  must 
encounter.  Half  of  the  consumptive  feebleness 
of  our  girls  results  from  the  thin  shoes  they  wear, 
and  the  cold  feet  they  must  necessarily  have. 
English  children,  especially  girls,  are  kept  in  the 
nursery,  and  excluded  from  fashionable  society 
and  all  the  frivolities  of  dress,  at  the  age  when 
our  girls  are  in  the  very  heat  of  flirtation,  and 
are  thinking  of  nothing  but  fashionable  life. 

OOOElirO  HOMIHT. 
After  the  hominy  is  well  washed,  instead  of 
putting  it  into  an  open  pot  or  kettle  to  boil,  as  is 
the  usual  practice,  get  a  tin  kettle  of  the  sise 
wanted,  put  the  same  into  a  common  iron  pot 
that  will  hold  about  one-third  more,  which  will 
leave  a  space  around  the  tin  to  be  filled  with  wa- 
ter. Then  put  the  hominy  into  the  tin  kettle 
with  a  suitable  quantity  of  water,  fill  the  pot 
pretty  full  of  water,  put  the  lids  on  the  kettle  and 
the  pot,  and  let  the  hominy  boil  upon  the  stove, 
stirring  it  two  or  three  times  while  boiling.  By 
so  doing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quality  of  the 
article  will  be  much  improved ;  more  than  half 
the  usual  work  of  stirring  and  tending  will  be 
saved,  together  with  a  lar^e  part  of  the  work  in 
cleaning  the  kettle  after  using,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  chief  objection  to  cooking  this  dish. 
The  tin  kettle  should  be  kept  from  touching  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  by  means  of  a  large  wire 
crooked  for  the  purpose,  and  laid  in  the  bottom 
so  as  not  to  have  the  tin  and  iron  come  in  contact 
while  boiling.  By  this  means,  none  burns  to  the 
kettle,  and  the  burnt  flavor,  which  is  so  noticea- 
ble in  that  cooked  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  la 
entirely  avoided. — Boston  Chdtivator. 
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OAUSITDAB    FOB  KAT. 

**Bom  in  jon  bUae  of  orient  iky, 
Sweet  May !    Thy  rmdUnt  form  onfold  { 

Unclose  thy  blue,  roluptuous  eye. 
And  ware  thy  shadoiry  locks  of  gold. 

"Tor  tfiee  the  flrmgrant  lephyrs  blow, 

For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower ; 
The  rills  in  softer  mnrmurs  flow, 

And  brighter  blossoms  gtm  the  flowers.** 

Db.  DAmwiir. 


^pl< 


AT  openi  with  a 
full  chorus  of  sing- 
ing hirds,  whose 
Toices  may  now 
be  heard  in  all  di- 
rections, inviting 
us  abroad  to  en- 
gage in  the  early 
!  duties  of  Spring, 
and  to  cheer  us  in 
bur  labors.  All 
men  are  delighted 
with  their  songs, 
not  excepting 
^^  those  who  are  indif- 

— '--  ft  rent  to  the  strains  of 
RniRcial  music.  The  notes 
of  birds  have  a  charm  for 
us  exceeding  ever)'thing 
else  in  nature.  All  men 
acknowledge  the  birds  as 
their  friends  and  benefactors  ;  and  yet  they  seem 
bent  upon  their  destruction.  It  cannot  be  that 
our  people  fully  realize  the  value  of  the  services 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  or  they  would  certainly 
use  more  endeavors  to  foster  and  protect  them. 
We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  perform  a 
more  important  service  with  our  pen  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  than  to  present  a  few  reasons,  not  only 
for  protecting  the  birds,  but  for  taking  pains  to 
cause  the  multiplication  of  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable species. 


The  grand  service  performed  by  the  feathered 
race  is  the  devouring  of  insects,  whereby  they 
prevent  their  excessive  increase,  and  the  conse- 
quent destruction  of  our  fields.  Let  us  for  one 
moment  consider  what  an  enormous  quantity  of 
insects  would  come  into  existence,  were  it  not  for 
the  agency  of  another  race  in  destroying  them.. 
i  is  highly  probable,  notwithstanding  the  infinite 
hosts  that  infest  our  gardens,  our  orchards,  and 
our  forests,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  that 
burst  into  life  ^e  destroyed  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  existence.  They  are  devoured  in  their  grub 
state,  and  are  thus  prevented,  not  only  from  be-> 
coming  themselves  perfect  insects,  but  also  front 
continuing  their  species.  Many  are  also  de« 
stroyed  in  the  eggs  by  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds. 
Were  all  those  which  are  thus  prematurely  de- 
voured, permitted  to  live  out  the  full  period  of 
their  existence,  such  would  be  the  vastness  of 
their  numbers,  that  almost  any  species  woulji 
swarm  like  the  lociists  of  Africa.  AH  kinds  of 
vegetation  would  be  destroyed  by  them ;  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  their  means  of  subsistence 
would  be  the  only  cause  of  their  destruction. 

Without  the  agency  of  the  small  birds,  there- 
fore, it  is  safe  to  say,  that  man  could  not  exist  on 
this  terrestrial  globe.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
devise  any  other  means  by  which  the  over-multi- 
plication of  insects  could  be  prevented.  Our 
grain  and  grass  crops  would  be  destroyed  in  the 
herb  by  the  grasshopper  and  locust  tribes ;  in  the 
grain  by  weevils  and  other  seed  eaters  ;  our  trees 
would  be  perforated  and  killed  by  increased  mul- 
titudes of  borers ;  theii:  foliage  consumed  by  cat- 
erpillars, and  their  fruit  by  the  larva  and  butter- 
flies. In  their  different  stages  of  existence,  each 
separate  species  would  successively  attack  the 
roots,  the  herb,  the  wood,  the  bark,  the  letff,  the 
flower  and  the  fruit,  until  nothing  would  be  left 
of  vegetation  either  to  man  or  to  nature.  Lastly, 
the  atmosphere  would  swarm  with  such  darkening 
legions  of  small  flies,  gnats  and  musquitoes,  that 
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it  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable,  and.  man 
would  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  is  no'  exaggerated  supposition,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  watch  a  few  single  birds  of  the 
insectivorous  t^ibesi  to  b^  convinced  that  the 
service  they  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature  is 
infinite  i  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  it. 
Last  winter  we  took  occasion  frequently  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  little  chickadees,  the  most 
persevering  and  industrious  of  all  our  birds  whose 
services  are  continued  throughout  the  year.  At 
a  distance  we  oould  only  observe  their  diligence 
in  examining  every  part  of  the  trunk  and  branch* 
es  of  the  trees,  every  few  seconds  pausing  to  peck 
at  something,  and  swallowing  the  living  morsel 
which  they  had  drawn  out  of  its  security.  One 
of  these  birds  came  nearer  to  our  window,  where 
we  saw  him  diligently  searching  under  the  roof  of 
a  fence,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  he  de- 
stroyed three  chrysalids,  eating  oul  the  interior 
of  each  as  readily  as  a  weasel  would  suck  a  bird's 
^SS'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  same  birds  in  June,  de- 
stroying quantities  of  the  cocoons  of  the  common 
caterpillar.  If  one  of  these  birds  destroys  three 
chrj'salids  in  every  half  minute,  how  many  chrys-i 
alids  would  a  million  of  the  same  birds  destroy, 
working  ten  hours  in  the  day,  in  the  course  of 
three  months  ?  If  this  be  not  a  fair  way  of  put- 
ting the  question — substitute  insects  or  embryos 
for  chrysalids,  and  then  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion would  afford  us  an  idea  of  the  immense  ser- 
vice performed  by  this  single  species. 

When  we  consider  that  almost  every  other 
species  is  employed  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  year  in  the  same  work,  how  is  it  possible  to 
make  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  number  of 
insects  which  are  consumed  by  themP  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  this  amount,  by  the  quan- 
tities which  arc  almost  always  found  in  the  crops 
of  birds,  when  they  are  dissected.  In  a  night- 
hawk,  which  was  shot  by  Mr.  Qosse,  as  after- 
wards examined,  the  stomach  was  stuffed  with  an 
amazing  quantity  of  insects,  consisting  chiefly  of 
small  beetles.  Of  the  latter  alone  there  were 
-about  two  hundred.  According  to  an  estimate 
made  by  Buffon,  a  pair  of  sparrows  will  destroy 
about  4000  caterpillars  weekly  while  feeding  their 
young.  Alexander  Wilson  ascertained  by  frequent 
dissections  of  the  common  red-winged  black-bird, 
that  each  bird,  on  an  average,  devoured  about 
fifty  grub-worpns  in  a  day.-  A  single  pair,  in  four 
months,  the  usual  time  they  live  upon  such  food, 
would  consume  upwards  of  12,000,  according  to 
this  calculation,  which  is  moderate.  It  is  be- 
lieved'that  not  less  than  a  million  pair  of  these 
birds  are  distributed  over  the  United  States  in 
summer,  whose  food  being  nearly  the  silme, 
would  swell  the  amount  of  vermin  destroyed  by 
them  to  twelve  thousand  millions.    In  addition 


to  these  may  be  reckoned  another  vast  quantity, 
with  which  they  supply  their  young,  who  consume 
more  than  the  old  ones. 

Audubon  bears  continual  testimony  to  the  in* 
estimable  services  of  birds,  in  preventing  the  in- 
jurious increase  of  insects.  In  his  description  of 
the  cat-bird,  he  remarks:  *'The  vulgar  name, 
which  this  species  bears,  has  probably  rendered 
it  more  conspicuous  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
and  has  served  to'  bring  it  into  some  degree  of 
contempt  with  persons  not  the  best  judges  of  the 
benefit  it  confers  on  the  husbandman  in  early 
spring,  when,  with  industrious  care,  it  cleanses 
his  fruit  trees  of  thousands  of  larvee  and  insects, 
which  in  a  single  day  would  destroy,  while  yet  in 
the  bud,  far  more  of  his  fruit  than  a  cat-bird  . 
would  eat  in  a  whole  season.  But,  alas !  selfish- 
ness, the  usual  attendant  of  ignorance,  not  only 
heaps  maledictions  on  the  harmless  bird,  but 
dooms  it  to  destruction.  The  boys  pelt  it  with 
stones,  and  destroy  its  nest  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents ;  ihe  farmer  shoots  it  to  save  a 
pear,  and  the  gardener  to  save  a  raspberry  $  some 
hate  it  without  knowing  why ;  in  a  word,  except 
fte  poor,  nearly  extirpated  crow,  I  know  no  bird 
so  generally  despised  and  tormented  as  this 
charming  songster.'' 

The  purple  Gracklo,  ot  crow  blackbird,  is  an- 
other species  against  which  our  farmers  enter- 
tain an  inveterate  prejudice,  because  he  is  a  pil- 
lager of  corn.  Audubon  pleads  the  cause  of  this 
bird  in  ihe  following  language :  <'No  sooner  has 
the  ootton  or  corn-planter  begun  to  turn  his  land 
into  brown  furrows,  than  crow  blackbirds  are 
seen  sailing  down  from  the  skirts  of  the.  woods, 
alighting  in  the  fields,  and  following  his  track, 
along  the  ridges  of  newly-turned  earth,  picking  up 
the  grubs  and  worms  that  are  turned  up  with 
the  furrows.  He  follows  the  husbandman,  as  he 
turns  one  furrow  after  another,  and  destroys  a  far 
worse  enemy  than  himsdf,  to  the  com ;  for  every 
grub  which  he  devours  would  out  the  tender 
blade,  and  thus  destroy  the  plant  when  it  would 
be  too  late  to  renew  it  by  fresh  seed.  Every  re- 
flecting farmer  knows  this  well,  and  refrains 
from  disturbing  the  Grackle  at  this  season.  Were 
he  as  merciful  at  other  times,  it  would  prove  his 
grateful  recollection  of  the  services  thus  rendered 
him."  In  harvest  time,  according  to  Audubon, 
the  Grackles  consume  a  great  deal  of  corn,  be- 
cause the  grubs  and  worms  have  retired  to  their 
winter  quarters,  and  the  beech-nuts  have  not  yet 
fallen  from  the  trees.  How  ungrateful  it  seems 
in  man,  after  receiving  incalculable  service  from 
certain  birds  in  spring  and  summer,  to  shoot 
them  in  the  autumn  for  taking  a  little  com, 
which  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence  during  a 
few  weeks  of  that  season.  What  should  we  think 
of  the  humanity  of  a  man,  who,  after  receiving 
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the  servicea  of  a  net  of  hired  men  for  a  feir 
months,  should,  just  before  (heir  pay-day  arrived, 
enter  a  suit  of  damages  against  them,  and  send 
them  all  to  prison,  to  escape  paying  them  their 
vages  ?  The  corn  and  fruits  which  are  devoured 
by  the  birds  are  the  wages .  of  their  labor,  and 
probably  the  amount  is  far  less  than  we  should 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  services  they  perform,  if 
the  service  was  tsonditional.  Audubon'  remarks, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  whole  forests  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  grubs  and  caterpillars 
which  had  multiplied  on  account  of  the  sudden 
scarcity  of  certain  speciea  of  biids  that  feed  upon 
them. 

Birds  are  often  killed,  from  the  ignorant  belief 
that  they  are  guilty  of  mischief  which  could  nev- 
er truly  be  laid  to  them.  In  western  Virginia, 
some  years  since,  when  the  forests  were  much  in- 
jured by  a  species  of  borers,  the  farmers  employed 
themselves  in  exterminating  the  woodpeckers, 
supposing  these  harmless  and  u^eAil  birds  were 
the  cause  of  the  mischief,  by  perforating  the 
trees  with  their  hard  beak.  An  intelligent  trav- 
.  eller  convinced  them  that  the  woodpeckers. de- 
voured these  borers  when  they  wers  hammering 
upon  the  trees,  and  that  their  security  from  these 
pests  must  depend  on  the  multipKoation  of  this 
race  of  birds.  A  year  or  two  since,  a  correspon- 
dent of  one  of  our  agricultural  papers  stated  that 
a  neighbor  of  his  expressed  a  wish  to  destroy  the 
yellow  birds,  which  he  in  oommon  with  other 
farmers,  supposed  were  in  the  habit  of  destroy- 
ing wheat.  By  the  correspondent's  suggestion 
the  farmer  opened  one  of  these  birds  which  he 
had  killed,  and  on  examining  its  crop,  he  found 
that  the  bird,  instead  of  eating  the  wheat,  con- 
sumed the  weevil,  the  great  destroyer  of  wheat  I 
He  found  as  many  as  two  hundred  weevUs  in  the 
bird's  crop,  and  but  four  grains  of  wheat,  each 
containing  a  weevil  I  The  name  of  this  species 
of  bird  was  not  given;  but  it  was  described  as  a 
fine  singer,  and  bearing  resemblance  to  a  canary. 
How  often  does  ignorance*  thus  defeat  its  own 
ends,  by  mistaking  the  cause  of  certain  evils 
which  it  seeks  to  prevent  1 

We  might  pursue  this  subject,  until  we  had 
written  a  volume;  but  our  present  object  is 
merely  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  that  may  lead 
our  people  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  when  they  are  wantonly 
destroying  the  birds,  either  for  game,  or  to  punish 
them  for  stealing  fruit.  The  inhabitants  of  old 
countries  understand  the  value  of  birds,  and  ap- 
preciate their  services  better  than  we  do,  because 
the  experience  of  former  generations  has  proved 
their  utility.  In  Japan  it  is  said  that  birds  are 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to 
kill  them  under  any  pretence ;  and  when  the  late 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  coun- 


try was  concluded,  a  condition  was  inserted  to 
protect  their  birds  from  the  guns  of  our  sports- 
men. We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  in- 
creased ravages  of  borers,  curculios  and  other 
pests  of  our  orchards,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
maybe  attributed  to  the  greater  disproportion 
between  the  numbers  of  the  birds  and  the  num* 
bers  of  our  orchards,  the  increase  of  birds  not 
having  kept  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  fruit 
trees.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  every  citi- 
feen,  who  is  convinced  of  these  facts,  should  use 
energetic  methods  to  prevent  others  from  destroy- 
ing the  birds,  and  to  cause  their  multiplication. 
It  is  a  sacred  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  country. 


8UF1BB-FH08FHATB  OT  ZJOOD. 
As  the  subject  of  agriculture  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country,  we  hold  ourselves  in 
readiness  at  all  times  to  publish  whatever  may 
tend  to  its  advancement.  The  following  commu- 
nication, coming  from  a  distinguished  gentleman 
and  agriculturist,  is  of  high  value  as  testimony 
in  favor  of  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime : 

I  have  used  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime  for 
three  years  past,  principally  upon  com,  applying 
it  to  the  crop  in  various  ways.  It  is  my  usual 
practice  to  spread  compost  manure  broadcast,  and 
put  the  Super-Phosphate  in  the  hills,  about  a 
table-spoonful  to  each.  Its  e£fect  thus  applied  is 
very  apnarent  and  striking,  causing  the  corn  to 
shoot  anead  with  great  luxuriance.  The  deep 
green  color  of  the  stalks  is  at  once  noticeable,  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  ool« 
ora  at  alL  The  rapid,  healthy  growth  of  stalk  in- 
duced by  it,  helps  to  insure  a  large  growth  of 
ears,  and  well  matured  grain  upon  them. 

I  have  also  used  this  Super- Phosphate  broad- 
cast upon  land  sowed  to  oats  and  other  gruot 
with  ^ass-seed,  puttinjg  on  about  250  pounds  per 
acre.  The  crop  of  grain  and  of  straw  was  consid- 
erably increased  thereby,  and  a  superb  catch  of 
^ss  obtained.  Finally,  I  have  never  known  the 
instance  where  Coe's  Super-Phosphate  has  not, 
on  trial,  proved  to  be  an  excellent  article. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  HOLBROOK. 

Braiaeboro\  R,  March  14, 1861. 


Pbui^imo  RofiB8.^The  Oarden^r'^  Monthly 
says: — "The  fall-blooming  kinds,  which  flower 
on  the  new  growth,  may  be  pruned  as  severely  as 
we  wish — in  fact,  the  'harder'  they  are  cut  in  the 
better.  In  this  class  arc  the  Noisette,  Bourbon, 
Tea,  China,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  Perpetual 
Moss.  Without  considerable  experience  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  amateur  to  distin^ish  these  classes; 
the  best  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain 
the  catalogues  of  the  principal  rose-growers,  in 
which  each  kind  is  usually  classified." 


Rain-Fall.— With  an  average  annual  rainfall 
of  thirty- one  inches,  the  quantity  of  water  thrown 
down  upon  each  acre  of  ground  is  nearly  three 
thousand  tons. 
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M£LI«-OWKSB8  AJSTD  ItAJID-OWirBBS. 
BT  JUDGE  7BENCB. 

The  rigbt  of  a  land-owner  is  one  of  the  rights 
inost  tacredlpr  protected  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  all  onr 
States,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana.  The 
land-owner  is  land-^orci— lord  of  the  soil — and 
as  such,  as  tk  freeholder,  has,  even  in  onr  republi- 
can times,  when  most  distinctions  of  estate  have 
been  abolished,  some  privileges  above  other  citi- 
zens in  most  of  the  States. 

The  conflict  of  the  rights  of  mill-owners  with 
those  of  land*  owners,  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  in  this  country  which  it  has  long  re- 
ceived in  England. 

The  most  valuable  lands  in  the  country  are  gen- 
erally those  which  lie  upon  the  streams  and  rivers, 
whetner  known  as  intervales,  bottom  lands, 
swamps  or  meadows,  and  these  are  the  lands 
which  are  at  once  injured,  if  not  entirely  mined, 
by  any  obstruction  of  the  streams  npon  which 
Uiey  are  situated. 

uk  New  Enclandt  and  mvaj  other  northern, 
and  some  soutoem  States,  as  in  England,  manu- 
factures constitute  an  important  element  of  pros- 
perity, and  deserve  and  receive  all  encouragement 
consistent  with  the  public  good.  Water  power  is 
the  natural  and  principal,  as  it  is  still  the  cheap- 
est, agent  for  turning  the  wheels  of  factories  and 
work-shops.  Water  power  can  be  raised  only  by 
dams  across  the  streams,  and  dams  obstruct  the 
natural  flow  of  the  current,  and  throw  back  the 
water  upon  the  land  above,  either  submerging  it 
entirely,  percolating  water  throush  it  below  the 
surface,  or  merely  taking  away  the  fall  so  as  to 
prevent  drainage,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  land  along  the  banks. 

Now,  a  conflict  of  interests  is  inevitable  be- 
tween the  mill-owner  and  the  land-owner,  and 
probably  no  experienced  farmer  will  read  this  ar- 
ticle without  being  reminded  of  some  instance 
within  his  own  knowledge  where  the  farmer  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  obstruction  of  some 
stream,  large  or  small,  passing  through  or  along 
his  farm.  Controversies  and  lawsuits,  expensive 
and  almost  interminable,  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  courts  of  law,  arising  from  the  obstruction, 
whether  rightful  or  wrongful,  of  the  flow  of  the 
water.  The  mill-owners,  usually  capitalists,  and 
organised  into  powerful  corporations,  know  and 
appreciate  not  only  their  rignts,  but  their  power, 
while  the  land-owners,  scattered  and  often  noor, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  imposition.  Mill- 
owners,  like  other  men,  are  selfish,  and  as  their 
business  is  at  the  dam,  and  not  on  the  land  above, 
they  attend  more  to  increasing  their  water  pow- 
er than  to  its  effects  upon  the  farmer. 

And  thus  it  happens,  that  wherever  there  are 
mills  and  mill-dams  the  interests  of  agriculture 
suffer,  and  Uiere  is  constant  danger  that  they  will 
suffer  wrongfully. 

An  agricultural  paper  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  a  nice  discussion  of  legal  rights,  and  no  such 
Uscussion  is  here  intended.  A  few  plain  state- 
ments, however,  of  the  legal  rights  of  land-own- 
ers, as  against  those  who  own  mill-dams,  may  call 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  their  own  interests,  and 
prevent  bad  legislation,  for  water  power  compa- 
nies are  by  no  means  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  common  law,  but  are  constantly  asking  aid 


from  the  State  in  the  form  of  statutes.  In  severe 
al  States,  as  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  there  are 
special  statutes,  called  Mill  Acts  or  Flowage  Acts, 
which  snthorize  the  flowage  of  land,  wimoui  the 
consent  o/theovmer,  making  him  such  compensa- 
tion as  a  board  of  commissioners  or  jury  may 
think  proper  to  pay  him. 

A  recent  occurrence  in  Boston,  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Court,  well  illustrates  the  . 
operation  of  these  flowage  acts.  A  water  compa- 
ny had  applied  for  authority  to  raise  a  pond  in  a 
neighboring  town,  and  Hon.  Edward  Everett  ap- 
peared to  object.  He  is  reported  to  have  stated 
to  the  committee,  that  he  had  purchased  the  land 
in  question  for  a  home  for  his  declining  years, 
and  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  consolation  ta 
him,  that,  as  shown  by  the  surveys,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  put  the  water  upon  his  land  but  two  feet 
deep,  while  all  around  him  was  to  be  covered 
much  deeper. 

This  strange  provision,  ibis  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  of  the  land-owner  to  the  convenience  of  the 
manufacturer,  originated  at  an  early  day  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  it  was  important  to  encourage 
"corn-mills,"  which  were  essential  to  the  vei^ 
existence  of  the  colonists,  and  has  been  enlarged 
and  continued  for  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures. 

The  right  to  take  private  property  for  the  pub-  ' 
lie  use,  as  for  highways  and  the  like,  is  every 
where  admitted,  and  is  essential  to  every  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  power  to  take  a  man's  land  against 
his  will,  for  the  private  interest  of  another  man 
or  company  of  men,  is  a  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  property.  As  a  new  question  such  a 
proposition  would  find  no  fevor  with  any  court  of 
law  in  all  Christendom,  but  the  principle  hat 
crept  so  thoroughly  into  operation  in  a  few  States, 
that  to  declare  it  unconstitutional  at  this  late  day, 
would  produce  infinite  confusion. 

In  the  States,  as  in  New  York,  where  no  special 
statutes  exist,  the  right  of  the  land-owner  re- 
mains sacred.  Be  has  the  most  absolute  domin* 
ion  over  his  land,  consistent  with  the  equal  rights 
0/ other  land'Ovmeis.  No  man  below  him  can  le- 
ffally  check  the  water  or  put  one  drop  upon  hia 
land  to  his  injury. 

The  fundamental  principle  as  to  all  streamt 
and  rivers,  as  applicable  to  the  land-owners  on 
the  banks,  translanted  from  the  old  law-Latin  ia 
— The  water  rvns  and  ought  to  run.  This  meana 
simply,  and  such  is  the  law,  that  all  the  rights  of 
riparian  owners  are  limited  to  their  use  of  the 
water  as  it  rvns.  They  moke  reasonable  use  of 
the  flowing  water  for  their  families,  their  cattle, 
and  asricultural  purposes,  but  they  cannot  stop 
it  or  divert  it  from  its  natural  course.  The  right 
to  raise  water  by  dams  does  not  belong  to  any 
man  as  a  mere  land-owner.  Of  course  he  may 
raise  a  pond  on  his  own  land  if  he  injures  no- 
body, but  his  pond  is  a  nuisance  to  any  one 
whose  land  is  injured  by  it,  and  his  dam  may  be 
torn  down  without  legal  process. 

Tho  mill-owner,  then,  nas  no  natural  right,  no 
comraon  law  right,  and  if  he  have  no  right  by 
sperial  statute,  he  has  no  ri^ht  except  what  he 
buys  of  the  land-owners.  His  right,  when  pur- 
chased, is  an  incumbrance,  a  servitude  on  the 
land  of  others,  exactly  like  a  rigbt  of  way  which 
a  man  may  grant  to  another  to  pass  over  his  land. 
If  he  has  purchased  a  rifcht  to  flow  ninety-nine 
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of  a  hundred  tracts  of  land,  the  mill-owner  has 
no  right  to  flow  the  other,  without  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mill-owner  has  only 
•uch  rights  as  he  has  purchased.  This  may,  per- 
haps, require  modification.  The  right  to  proper- 
ty, even  land,  may  be  acquired  by  adverse  use, 
or  possession  aa  it  is  commonly  termed,  for  a 
certain  time.  So  a  right  to  flow  land  may  be  ac- 
quired by  advcFse  use,  or  prescription. 

The  term  in  most  of  the  States  is  20  jears,  so 
that  if  a  mill-owner  keeps  up  the  water,  claiming 
the  right  to  do  bo»  20  years,  ne  ^ains  the  right. 

The  foundation  of  this  principle  is  this :  that 
if  a  man  allows  another  to  now  his  land  20  years, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  has  granted  him  the 
right,  and  been  jMiid  for  it. 

The  principle  is  well  enough,  but  it  probably 
operates  more  harshly  in  these  cases  of  flowage 
than  an^  other,  because  the  rising  of  water  is 
very  insidious,  and  its  effects  hax&f  observable 
•t  first 

The  object  of  these  susgestions  is. 

First— To  define  clear^  the  ri^ts  of  the  land- 
owner* 

Second— To  show  what  rights  the  mjlUowner 
has,  with  or  without  a  flowage  act 

Third — ^To  warn  the  land-owners  where  no  flow^ 
age  act  exists,  to  resist  such  legislation* 

finally — ^To  guard  farmers  against  losing  their 
land  by  suflering  it  to  be  flowed  so  long  aa  to 
have  lost  their  remedy. — Country  OenUemau  and 
CuUioatar. 

For  Ito  N§w  Bmglamd  Fanmtr. 
WIVTBB  VVMDXSQt  OV  MII.OH  OOW8. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of  our  dairy  farm- 
ers have  yet  fully  satisfied  themselves  as  to  what 
description  of  winter  feeding  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  They  have,  however,  probably 
learned  one  important  fact ;  that  it  is  not  always, 
if  ever,  profitable  to  make  use  of  such  articles  of 
food  as  will  ensure  the  ^eatcst  return  of  milk. 
An  important  consideration  should  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  herd  in  the  spring ;  and  if  the  farmer 
finds  by  the  use  of  turnips,  and  other  roots,  in- 
stead of  some  less  economical  food,  h^  has  se- 
cured a  greater  vield  of  milk,  on  the  whole,  his 
success  cannot  be^  regarded  as  complete,  inas- 
much as  the  condition  of  the  herd  in  spring  time 
may  be  anything  but  satisfactory  to  him. 

I  may  not  be  sustained  by  a  majority  of  farm- 
ers in  tne  assertion  that  roots  for  milch  cows  are 
not  the  most  economical  of  food.  In  this  coun- 
try the  cost  of  labor  is  too  great,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  present  unproductiveness  of  most  soils, 
to  warrant  experiments  and  large  outlays  in  root 
growing,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
most  farmers  have  committed  mistakes  in  their 
estimate  of  tHe  cost  of  feeding  either  hay  or  grain, 
and  should  a  careful  account  of  the  weight  and 
cost  of  bay  and  other  food  be  kept,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  considerably  greater  than  is  frequent- 
ly assumed. 

A  cow  of  %.yQ  years'  growth  will  consume  20 
to  25  lbs.  of  hay  daily,  and  will  require  besides, 
in  order  to  aflbrd  a  good  supply  of  milk,  one  to 
two  quarts  of  Indian  meal. 

From  an  experiment  with  a  single  cow,  during 
the  present  winter,  I  have  ascertained  that  20  lbs. 


of  cut  hay,  12  quarts  of  shorts  (or  wheat  bran) 
and  one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  is  a  moderate  daily 
consumjstion,  and  no  more  than  will  keep  a  young 
and  thriily  cow  in  good  condition.  Assuming 
then  20  lbs.  of  cut  hay,  and  12  quarts  of  shorts, 
as  a  minimum,  for  the  daily  allowance  of  a  sin- 
gle cow,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  such 
quantities,  at  present  prices,  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  less  than  40  cents.  This  is 
much  greater  than  is  usually  conceded  by  most 
farmers ;  and  it  must  b'e  a  good  cow,  indeed,  that 
can  repay  the  owner  even  the  cost  of  the  food. 

But  my  main  object  in  alluding  to  the  subject 
is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
among  the  many  experiments  now  b^ing  made, 
some  definite  and  certain  plan  of  winter  feeding, 
more  profitable  than  all  others,  has  not  been  set- 
tied  on.  •  F.  £.  F. 

F9r  U»  Ntfp  England  Farmer, 

VABKnra  o^bbatzonb  madb  pboti- 

F.  HoLBBOOK,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:— It  you  will 
not  consider  it  too  much  of  an  intrusion  upon 
your  time  and  patience,  I  would  esteem  it  a  par- 
ticular favor  if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  with  some  of  my  farm- 
ins  operations.  The  matters  about  which  I  need 
information  are  not  new ;  indeed,  I  fear  you  have 
already  given  the  advice  which  I  require,  so  many 
times  as  to  be  quite  <<a-weary"  of  the  applicants. 
Still,  if  there  are  many  who  nave  profitea  by  the 
experience  of  others,  or  been  lucky  enough  to 
hit  upon  a  course  themselves  with  wnich  they  are 
satisfied,  there  are  surely  thousands  now  in  the 
field,  and  yet  to  be,  who  desire  to  be  piloted  by 
those  who,  like  yourself,  are  well  versed  in  all 
that  requires  mind  and  experience  for  successful 
agriculture.  Will  you  therefore  allow  me,  as  an 
indication  of  the  kind  of  information  I  desire,  to 
propound  the  following  interrogatories,  a  reply  to 
which  at  your  convenience  would  gratify  me 
much. 

1.  I  have  a  field  of  several  acres  of  green  sward 
that  needs  to  be  plowed  up,  and  I  design  it  for  a 
corn  field  the  coming  season.  Last  August  I  had 
a  large  quantity  of  muck  dug  from  the  swamps, 
and  dumped  in  large  heaps  on  the  nearest  ory 
land.  The  muck  could  be  drawn  directly  to  this 
field  with  much  less  cartage  than  if  it  was  first 
taken  to  the  barn-yards.  How  will  it  do  to  haul 
the  muck  directly  to  the  field,  and  draw  manure 
there  from  the  stables  and  yards,  and  mix  them  in 
compost  heaps?  What  proportions  of  each 
shoiild  be  used,  and  will  the  heaps  have  sufficient 
fermentation  before  plantbgtime  ?  How  shall  the 
compost  be  applied,  and  in  what  quantity  P 

2.  My  muck  bed  embraces  several  acres ;  the 
deposit  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  four  or  five 
feet  I  judge  it  might  be  made  a  valuable  source 
of  fertility  for  the  farm.  In  what  ways  can  I 
manage  this  muck  to  advantage  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  P 

3.  I  always  had  a  fondness  for  fiurming,  but 
circumstances  in  early  life  turned  me  into  other 
pursuits.  At  length  I  have  resumed  my  fitvorite 
occupadon,  and  desire  to  make  a  pleasant  rural 
home.  I  have  means  to  farm  it  as  I  please,  but 
still,  as  a  business  man,  and  on  principle  too,  I 
wish  to  so  manage  as  to  farm  for  a  profit,  and  set 
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a  usefbl  example  to  others.  I  am  willing  to  make 
any  judicious  investments  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil  itself,  that  wiH,  as  a  practical  busineas 
operation,  pay  a  fair  return.  With  this  brief  pre- 
face, I  would  say  that  the  tillage  land  of  my  farm 
has  been  rather  superficially  cultivated,  and  the 
surface  soil  is  a  good  deal  worn.  I  have  not 
much  practical  experience  in  regard  to  soils,  but 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  subsoil  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  jtvlging  of  the  character 
and  capacity  of  land.  I  have  examined  the  sub- 
soil in  various  places,  and  find  it  to  be  mostly  a 
stiff  and  close  brown  or  yellowish  loam,  and  usu- 
ally packed  down  hard.  How  shall  I  proceed 
with  this  land,  what  kinds  of  plowing  do  1  want, 
bow  deep  shall  I  plow,  how  cultivate  afterwards, 
and  in  snort,  what  plan  of  improving  husbandry 
shall  I  pursue  to  make  it  productive  P    ' 

4. 1  have  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  near  the 
buildings,  which  I  desire  to  convert  into  produc- 
tive pasture,  principally  for  milch  cows.  The 
land  IS  somewhat  uneven,  but  sufficiently  level 
for  plowing.  It  has  been  impoverished  by  occa- 
sional grain  crops,  and  in  the  intervals  between 
them  by  overfeeding  with  stock.  The  soil  has 
apparently  never  been  stirred  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  but  the  subsoil  appears  to  be 
pretty  good,  and  tolerably  free  from  stone.  How 
shall  I  manage  to  make  a  good  pasture  of  this 
tract  of  land? 

5.  Can  I  make  profitable  use  of  Peruvian  gu- 
ano, either  as  a  sole  fertilizer  of  land,  or  as  an 
assistant  to  fertility  on  land  otherwise  well  ma- 
nured, and  if  so,  to  what  crop  or  crops  can  it  best 
be  applied,  and  in  what  quantity  ? 

6.  I  have  a  lowland  meadow  of  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty acres,  subject  to  overflow  by  freshets  setting 
back  from  the  river.  Though  the  flowing  usually 
occurs  in  spring,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  in 
summer  or  fall,  and  therefore  grass  is  the  only 
safe  crop  to  raise.  The  surface  of  the  meadow  is 
nearly  level,  but  in  places  there  are  certain  slight 
depressions,  and  on  these  portions  the  water  re- 
mains so  long  after  the  subsidence  of  the  flood 
that  it  stagnates  upon  and  chills  and  poisons  the 
land.  Coarse  water  grasses  are  therefore  the  only 
product.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  stiff  loam.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  flooding  of  the  meadow,  to- 
gether with  the  sediment  brought  on  thereby, 
would  be  beneficial,  provided  the  surface  water 
could  be  disposed  of  quickly,  or  made  to  pass  off 
with  the  falling  of  the  stream.  Now,  if  I  have 
succeeded  in  conveying  an  intelligent  impression 
of  the  lay  and  condition  of  this  tract  of  lowland, 
will  you  please  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to  make 
it  good  sweet  mowing  land  ? 

7.  I  have  in  another  place  a  few  acres  of  what 
is  called  bog  meadow,  which  I  wish  to  improve 
for  mowing  lands,  it  being  desirable  to  make  all 
the  hay  crops  I  can  for  whiter  use.  This  piece  of 
meadow  was  imperfectly  drained  yean  ago,  but 
the  muck  being  m  some  places  quite  deep,  and  the 
cultivation  difficult,  the  productions  have  now 
become  mostly  the  coarse  wild  grasses.  I  have  al- 
ready drained  the  meadow  thoroughly,  cutting  off 
the  springs  that  flowed  in  from  the  higher  land. 
I  now  wish  to  introduce  upon  it  a  better  quality 
of  erass.  How  shall  I  manage  to  convert  this 
land  into  good  mowing  by  the  quickest  process  P 

As  I  bdbre  remarked,  I  am  sure  that  the  in- 
formation I  am  now  seeking  to  obtain  from  you, 


would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  many  others, 
who,  like  me,  need  advice.  Therefore,  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you,  I  should  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  reply  through  the  New  England  Farm^ 
er,  as  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  that  paper,  but 
in  that  ease  I  should  prefer  to  be  Hn^off,,"  as  to 
name  and  residence,  feeling  too  inexperienced  iB 
farming  pursuits  to  appear  by  name  in  print. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
,  Feb.  11,  1861.  •  — .— . 


To . 

My  Dear  Sir : — ^I  have  your  favor  of  the  1 1  tl^ 
inst,  and  employ  my  earliest  leisure  to  respond 
to  it  in  the  way  you  request.  Your  interrogato- 
ries embrace  a  wide  field  of  farming,  and  certain- 
ly evince  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
on  your  part  in  farming  matters.  I  am  led  to 
conclude  that  you  will  probably  find  success  and 
satisfaction  in  agricultural  pursuits,  for  you  evi* 
dently  have  a  decided  taste  tor  them.  I  have  had 
occasion  several  times,  either  by  private  or  public 
communications,  or  by  both,  to  answer  inquiries 
similar  to  some  voii  propose ;  but  nevertheless, 
your  questions  snail  now  be  answered  as  well  as 
I  am  able  to  do  it  in  the  limrited  space  of  one  or 
two  communications.  Some  of  them  might,  singly, 
well  demand  a  whole  article  for  an  answer.  I 
have  numbered  them,  for  convenience  of  reply. 

1.  It  will  work  well  to  make  the  compost  of 
muck  and  manure  on  your  intended  corn  neld,  as 
you  propose.  Place  the  heaps  at  convenient  dis- 
tances on  the  field  for  the  final  distribution  of 
their  contents  upon  the  land,  and  put  in  all,  say 
thirty  to  fifty  loads  in  each  heap.  The  heaps 
should  be  piled  in  alternate  thin  layers  of  each 
material,  say  of  four  to  six  inches  thickriess—- 
thus  more  perfectly  mixing  muck  and  manure 
than  would  be  done  by  patting  on  larger  quanti- 
tids  of  each  at  a  time.  The  piles  should  -00  laid 
up  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  the  beight  should 
not  be  more  than  about  five  feet,  lest  the  bottom 
courses  should  be  too  much  compressed  to  heat 
and  ferment  well.  The  heaps  may  be  of  conve- 
nient width,  and  of  suitable  length  to  contain  the 
desired  quantity.  The  composting  should  be 
done  with  system  and  nicety,  so  as  to  secure  a 
fermentation  of  the  heaps  that  will  cut  down  the 
coarser  portions  of  the  manure  as  well  as  sweeten 
and  decompose  the  muck,  and  make  it  the  fit  food 
of  plants.  A  bungling  workman  could  rapidly 
tumble  the  muck  and  manure  together  at  hapw 
hazard,  perhaps  driving  his  team  up  on  to  the 
heap,  tipping  up  a  load  in  a  place,  and  treading 
the  layers  down  solid,  but  the  result  would  he 
that  the  desirable  fermentation  and  decomposition 
would  not  be  secured,  and  the  compost  would  not 
be  prepared  for  use  between  this  and  planting 
time.  But  if  properly  laid  up,  the  piles  will  soon 
begin  to  heat,  and  in  a  few  weeks  may  be  shov- 
elled over,  and  in  a  week  or  two  after  that,  the 
compost  will  be  fit  for  spreading.  The  labor  of 
shovelling  over  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  superi- 
or fineness  and  effectiveness  thereby  imparted  to 
the  manure.  I  have  made  up  heaps  of  this  kind 
as  late  as  the  10th  or  15th  of  April,  overhauled 
them  in  two  or  three  weeks  after,  and  had  them 
fit  for  use  by  the  10th  of  May. 

With  horse  or  sheep  manure,  or  other  strong 
stable  manure  where  grain  or  roots  have  been  fed 
to  the  stock,  you  may  put  at  least  two  parts  «f 
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muck  to  one  of  manure ;  but  yard  manure,  being 
coarser  and  not  so  strong  and  active,  will  not 
bear  more  than  equal  parts  of  muck  with  it.  In 
either  case,  however,  somewhat  larger  quantities 
of  muck  in  proportion  to  manure  may  be  used, 
provided  the  muck  has  previously  lain  a  year  or 
more  in  pile  on  dry  land,  to  drain,  disintegrate, 
and  in  a  measure  part  with  its  acidity. 

At  the  suitoble  time  in  spring,  plow  jrour 
green  sward  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  say  with  a 
sod  and  subsoil  plow,  if  the  land  is  free  enough 
of  obstructions  to  permit  the  use  of  that  kind  of 
plow  t  if  not,  then  use  a  large  enoujgh  plow  of 
the  common  green  sward  form  to  accomplish  that 
depth  of  furrow*  The  plowing  should  be  accu- 
rately and  nicely  executed,  making  the  furrows 
meet  and  match  well,  and  shutting  the  sod  down 
beneath  securely  out  of  reach  of  subsequent  til- 
lage. Then  spread  the  compost  broadcast  on  the 
surface  of  the  plowed  land,  putting  it  on  as  liber- 
ally as  your  heaps  will  allow.  Seventy-five  loads 
per  acre  is  a  ^ood  dressing,  but  thirtv-five  or  for- 
ty loads  is  still  better.  After  evenij  spreading 
the  manure,  plow  it  in  about  four  inches  deep, 
with  a  light,  sharp  plow,  guaged  to  the  right 
depth  by  a  wheel  on  toe  beam.  This  incloses  the 
manure  perfectly  with  mellow  earth,  which  by  its 
mellowness,  absorbs  and  holds  the  goodness  of 
the  manure,  and  yet  the  compost  is  in  a  situation 
to  be  immediately,  as  well  as  at  all  other  times, 
available  to  the  growing  crop,  and  to  receive  suit- 
able atmospheric  influences  to  promote  a  perfect 
decomposition,  and  to  enliven  and  improve  the 
upturned  soil.  Green  manure,  as  sucn,  is  not 
much  more  the  food  of  plants  than  a  raw  potato 
would  be  for  man.  The  valuable  properties  of 
manure  are  brought  out  by  decomposition.  That 
develops  the  fertilizing  salts  which  the  roots  of 
the  crop  take  up,  and  which  at  once  give  the 
plant  that  healthy,  deep  green  color,  and  thrifty 
growth  which  delight  the  eye  and  ensure  the 
crop.  The  green  raw  manure  imparts  no  such 
hue  to  the  plants,  but  ^ves  instead  a  yellow 
tinge  and  a  less  healthy,  vigorous  ^owth.  Then, 
too,  ^reen  manure,  by  the  heat  it  generates  in 
pile,  IS  very  serviceable  in  converting  muck  and 
other  crude  vegetable  and  earthy  matters  with 
which  it  may  be  composted,  into  a  decomposed 
and  suitable  state  to  become  themselves  the  food 
of  plants,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it 
is  better  economy  to  compost  green  manure  than 
to  use  it  to  any  great  extent  alone. 

2.  Doubtless  you  rightly  judge  that  your  bed 
of  muck  is  a  valuable  deposit  tor  increasing  the 
fertility  of  the  farm.  To  manage  the  muck  to* ad- 
vantage, the  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  suitably 
drain  the  swamp.  Open  a  substantial  and  capa- 
cious main  ditch  from  the  swamp  to  ground 
low  enough  to  carry  off  the  water,  digging  the 
ditch  as  low  as,  or  a  little  lower  than  the  deepest 
portion  of  the  muck  in  the  swamp.  Then  ditch 
around  a  given  square  or  piece  or  muck,  so  as  to 
separate  it  on  all  sides  from  the  main  swamp, 
thus  cutting  off  the  water,  and  leaving  this  piece 
of  muck  high  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  convenient- 
ly dug  and  carted  out  to  dry  land  at  pleasure. 
Endeavor  to  get  beforehand  with  the  muck,  so  as 
to  have  a  suitable  Quantity  of  it  always  on  hand 
in  heaps  on  dry  lana,  and  that  has  thus  lain  for  a 
year  before  it  must  needs  be  used  for  composting. 
The  muck  thus  becomes  dry  and  pulverized,  and 


considerably  freed  of  acidity,  and  is  a  more  per- 
fect absorbent  of  the  gases,  liquids  and  salts  of 
manure,  and  may  be  used  in  larger  proportions 
with  manure,  than  if  it  were  taken  soggy  and  raw 
from  the  swamp. 

After  thus  lying  in  heap  a  suitable  time,  the 
muck  may  be  drawn  directly  to  the  fi?]d  where  it 
is  to  be  used,  and  there  composted  with  manure, 
as  you  have  proposed.  Or  it  may  be  drawn  to 
the  barn-yards  and  sheds  in  the  fall,  and  a  coat- 
ing of  it  spread  oVer  the  bottom  of  those  places, 
say  four  to  six  inches  thick,  to  catch  the  manure 
droppings  and  leachings.  Then  at  two  or  three 
different  times  during  the  winter,  muck  may  be 
drawn  to  these  places,  and  a  thin  coat,  say  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  spread  over  them,  thus  from 
time  to  time  mingUng  the  mudt  with  the  litter 
and  manure  which  Sxere  accumulate.  In  the 
spring,  two,  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  plant- 
ing time,  it  would  pay  wdl  to  draw  out  these  ac- 
cumulations, if  they  are  needed  for  use,  to  the 
fields  where  they  are  wanted,  and  pile  them  in 
heaps  of  twenty-five  or  more  loads,  at  convenient 
places  for  further  distribution  on  the  land,  that 
they  may  undergo  a  heating  and  pulverizing  pro- 
cess before  being  committed  to  the  soil.  This  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  would  pay  well 
for  the  labor,  as  the^mpost  could  then  be  more 
evenly  spread  and  more  perfectly  mingled  with 
the  soil. 

If  convenient,  make  a  water-tight  trench  be- 
hind the  cattle  in  the  stables,  say  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-four inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  and  fill 
it  daily  through  the  foddering  season  with  dry 
muck.  You  can  use  at  least  a  bushel  of  muck 
daily  to  each  grown  animal.  If  you  have  litter 
for  bedding,  put  that  under  the  cattle  too.  The 
contents  of  the  trench,  together  with  wet  portions 
of  the  litter,  may  be  daily  thrown  into  a  cellar,  or 
under  a  deep  shed  open  on  the  south  side.  The 
north  side  of  buildings  is  not  a  good  place  for 
compost  to  be  exposed.  By  this  trench  mode  of 
composting,  you  catch  and  hold  every  thing,  li- 
quid as  well  as  solid,  and  the  droppings  falling 
warm  upon  the  muck,  have  an  immediate  action 
upon  it  J  the  compost  being  made  day  by  day  in 
small  quantities,  becomes  intimately  mingled,  and 
makes  superb  manure  for  almost  any  purpose. 
A  warm  and  convenient  place  should  be  provided 
to  receive  the  muck  for  this  mode  of  composting, 
and  it  should  be  filled  with  dry  muck.  8ome 
persons,  instead  of  using  a  trench,  spread  muck 
under  the  cattle,  and  then  cover  it  with  litter,  re- 
peating the  process  daily,  and  they  say  they  like 
It  well.  Others,  who  have  barn  cellars,  throw 
the  manure  of  the  stables  there,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals spread  muck  over  it.  But  if  you  practice 
that  way,  see  that  your  cellar  is  not  too  close, 
damp  and  dark,  for  the  compost  needs  suitable 
atmospheric  influence  to  promote  in  it  a  whole- 
some fermentation  and  decomposition.  Deposit 
your  horse  manure  in  a  cellar  or  covered  pen,  fre- 
quently throwing  muck  upon  it,  and  let  a  few 
swine  work  it  over.  You  can  thus  preserve  this 
very  active,  yolatile  manure  from  injury  by  over- 
heating or  loss  by  evaporation,  and  mike  a  very 
effective  compost 

You  can  compost  dry  muck  with  unleached 
ashes,  using  two  to  four  bushels  of  ashes  to  a 
common  cart  buck  load  of  muck,  mixing  the  pile 
in  thin  layers  at  a  time  of  each,  and  shovelung 
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over  once  before  using*  Or  compost  the  muck 
with  lime,  dissolving,  if  you  please,  a  bushel  of 
salt  in  water  enough  to  dry  slake  about  five  bush- 
els of  lime,  and  then  using  one  to  two  bushels  of 
lime  to  a  cart  load  of  muck.  These  are  excellent 
composts  for  top  dressing  grass  land,  for  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs.  You  can  find  the  process  of 
making  these  two  composts,  and  indeed  all  the 
others  above  named,  more  fully  detailed  in  back 
volumes  of  the  Fanner. 

In  another  communication  I  will  endeavor  to 
answer  your  other  inquiries.       F.  Holbrook. 

BraiUeboro\  Vt,  Ad.  24, 1861. 


Fbr  the  New  SngUmd  Farmer, 
HOW  TO  MAE31  MHiK  CHBAFXB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  only  way  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  a  science  or  profession  is  by 
personal  experiment  and  application,  or  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others.  To  no 
profession  does  this  apply  with  more  force  than 
to  that  of  farming ;  and  the  only  way  to  perfect 
the  science  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience 
of  others,  carry  forward  the  experiments  began  by 
them,  and  communicate  the  results  to  the  public, 
that  they  may  be  beoefite^by  our  labors,  and 
**learn  the  evil  to  be  shuffiied,  the  good  to  be 
pursued.**  He  who  acts  on  this  principle  adds  to 
the  sum  total  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  subject 
acted  upon.  Hence  the  value  and  importance 
of  book  farming.  Farmers,  as  a  class,  are  very 
loth  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  track  of  their  fath- 
ers, and  adopt  any  new  method  or  notion.  They 
require  "line  upon  line**  to  awaken  their  ambition 
and  to  stir  up  their  dormant  energies. 

Acting  according  to  the  principles  stated  above, 
I  wish  to  add  my  mite  to  tne  sum  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  on  a  subject  of  ereat  impor- 
tance to  a  large  class  of  your  readers,  viz : — 
MUk  Raising  and  Cultivation  of  Roots.  I  have 
been  trying  for  several  years  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  expending  so  much  money  for  feed  for 
cows  during  the  winter,  as  our  profits  are  greatly 
diminished  oy  such  outlays,  and  think  I  have  found 
a  substitute  which  can  be  raised  very  cheaply, 
and  will  create  a  large  flow  of  milk  of  good  qual- 
ity. I  refer  to  to  the  Mangold  WurizeL  1  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  best  and  most  profitable  crop 
that  can  be  raised  on  a  milk  farm.  My  method 
of  raising  them  is  as  follows  :  1  select  a  piece  of 
good,  strong  land,  rather  moist  than  dry,  and  free 
from  stones,  that  had  been  planted  the  previous 
year  ;  and  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  cart 
on  30  ox  loads  of  good  manure  per  acre ;  spread 
and  plow  it  in  immediately  and  let  it  lay  till  the 
last  of  May ;  then  plow,  harrow  and  brush  it  to 
break  the  lumps ;  mark  off  into  rows  and  hills, 
18  inches  by  12  inches;  let  a  bov  drop  one 
seed  in  a  hill ;  follow  with  a  hoe  and  cover  up, 
and  with  a  one  horse  roller  roll  all  smooth.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  have  them  planted  in 
hills  at  regular  intervals  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  weeding  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  sow  the 
seed  with  regularity  with  any  machine  I  have  ever 
seen,  we  must  resort  to  planting  by  hand,  which 
in  the  end  is  the  most  economicaL  A  man  and 
boy  will  j^lant  one-half  acre  per  day.  Mv  mark- 
ing machine  is  as  follows :  Make  two  wheels  20 
inches  in  diameter,  of  plank;  to  the  rims  affix 


cones,  12  inches  apart,  2  inches  long,  and  2  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base  i  attach  the  wheels  to  an 
axle  18  inches  long,  add  a  spear  or  handle,  and  it 
is  complete.  As  soon  as  the  beets  are  out  of  the 
^ound,  run  a  wheel  hoe  with  a  sharp  knife  15 
inches  long  between  the  rows,  then  let  them  stand 
a  week  or  ten  days,  then  repeat  the  operation, 
and  with  a  hand  hoe  cut  between  the  hills,  and 
the  work  \%  done,  This  must  be  repeated  as  the 
weeds  show  themselves,  and  be  careful  and  not 
let  the  weeds  get  the  start,  as  it  will  require  ex- 
tra labor  and  patience  to  subdue  them.  As  from 
2  to  4  plants  will  come  from  one  burr,  I  prefer  to 
let  them  all  grow,  as  I  am  satisfied  from  observa- 
tion that  I  get  more  bushels  than  when  I  thin  out 
to  one  plant  Harvest  before  the  hard  frosts. 
From  15  to  25  tons  per  acre  is  the  usual  yield. 
Brother  milk-raisers,  try  them.  You  will  not  re- 
gret it.  x.  H. 
BoUon,  March,  1861. 

Rkmabkb. — We  believe  oar  correspondent  is 
correct  in  his  views  of  making  milk  much  cheaper 
than  we  have  done  it,  by  producing  and  feeding 
roots.  Many  persons  complain  tiiat  beet  Itnd 
mangold  seeds  do  not  come  up  well.  We  think 
it  is  because  they  are  sown  too  deep.  They  are 
large,  and  soon  become  moist,  and  in  that  con- 
dition if  they  do  not  feel  the  solar  heat,  they 
soon  rot.  If  the  *'cones"  or  pegs  of  his  "marking 
wheel"  make  holes  two  inches  deep,  we  should 
think  the  seed  would  get  too  low. 


Drink  Pure  Fresh  Water.— Set  a  pitcher 
of  water  in  a  room,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  will 
have  absorbed  nearly  all  the  respired  and  per- 
spired gases  in  the  room,  the  air  of  which  will 
have  become  purer,  but  the  water  utterly  filthy. 
The  colder  the  water  is,  the  greater  its  capacity 
to  contain  these  gases.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, a  pint  of  water  will  contain  a  pint  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  several  pints  or  ammonia. 
This  capacity  is  nearly  doubled  by  reducing  the 
water  to  the  temperature  of  ice.  Hence  water, 
kept  in  the  room  awhile,  is  always  unfit  for  use. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  water  in  a  pump  stock  . 
should  all  be  pumped  out  in  the  morning  before 
any  is  used,  impure  water  is  more  injurious  to 
the  health  than  impure  air. 

To  CrORREspoNDENTS.  —  We  have  before  ns 
several  articles  containing  many  excellent  ideas 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  publish,  if  they  were 
not  woven  in  with  so  many  subjects  that  are  not 
of  a  kindred  nature.  The  articles  are  also  very 
long.  We  cannot  publish  one  long  article  with- 
out excluding  those  of  two  or  three  other  corres- 
pondents, who  become  disappointed  and  dissat- 
isfied by  not  having  a  timely  hearing.  While  we 
feel  indebted  to  correspondents  for  their  favors, 
we  beg  to  remind  them  that  when  th^  diseoss  a 
matter,  it  should  be  upon  one  single  topic,  and 
not  mingle  two  or  three  or  more  together— and 
that  no  article  should  exceed  a  column  and  a 
half. 


1861. 
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This  delioiout  'grape  was  introduocd  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  Its 
great  excellence  at  once  attracted  attention.  In- 
deed, so  highly  was  it  esteemed,  that  many  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  foreign  Tine,  identical  with  the 
Rose  Chasselas,  and  thousands  of  vines  of  that 
variety  were  sold  for  the  Delaware. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one,  famil- 
iar with  the  Frost  and  Clinton  grape  should  have 
failed  for  one  moment  to  recognize  its  origin. 

Some  of  our  western  horticulturists,  if  not  in 
theor}',  at  least  in  practice,  appear  to  have  under- 
stood its  relation  to  the  Clinton,  for  I  have  grow- 
ing upon  my  grounds  four  vines  obtained  from 
Cincinnati,. bought  as  Delawares,  and  for  which  I 


» '        ^" » •     ♦  .'•  • 


had  the  pleasure  of  paying  twenty-one  dollars. 
They  turned  out  to  be  Clintons,  and  could  have 
been  obtained  of  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  about  one  dol- 
lar each.  Mr.  Cabot,  Mr.  Walker,  and  several 
others,  were  treated  to  the  same  happy  result. 

Our  Cincinnati  friends  have  at  last  found  out 
their  mistake,  and  are  planting  their  vineyards 
entirely  with  Delawares.    Mr.  John  £.  Motier  is 


planting  them  by  the  thousands,  "and  is  deter- 
mined to  plant  no  other  vine."  Mr.  Frederick 
Schnicke,  thinks  it  not  only  the  best  American 
grape,  but  the  best  in  the  world. 

From  these  and  very  many  other  testimonials, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Delaware  is  likely  to 
have  full  justice  done  to  it. 

The  Delaware  is  at  first  a  slow  grower,  but  when 
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once  established  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  ripening  its  fruit  full  three 
weeks  before  the  Isabella.  The  limbs  and  ber- 
ries are  medium  size,  and  of  a  rich  \ine  color. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  flavor  of  this  grape. 
To  say  that  it  is  juicy,  winey,  sugary,  spicey,  with 
a  fine  delicate  aroma,  is  to  use  words  that  oonyey 
Tery  little  meaning  except  to  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fruit 

The  above  description  is  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
£.  A.  Brackett,  of  Winchester,  a  gentleman  of 
large  experience  in  grape  culture,  and  who  is  per* 
baps  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  grapes  as  any 
person  among  us. 


lOBCTUBJBB  ON  HOB8XI  TAKINO. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  citizens  of 
Boston  were  favored  with  a  series  of  lectures  on 
horse-taming,  by  the  celebrated  John  S.  Raret. 
The  audiences  were  large,  and  the  greatest  inter- 
est was  manifested  in  the  subject. 

The  lectures  were  given  at  Music  Hall,  and  an 
enclosure  about  twenty  feet  square,  surrounded 
by  posts  firmly  fastened  and  strengthened  by 
ropes  and  iron  rods,  was  erected  upon  the  stage, 
for  the  safe  display  and  subjugation  of  the  vicious 
animals  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Rarey's 
treatment.  The  number  of  lectures,  originally 
fixed  at  three,  was  afterwards  increased  to  five, 
and  a  free  lecture  was  also  given  to  the  truck- 
men, drivers,  and  others  employed  in  the  care 
of  horses. 

Mr.  Rarey  opened  his  lectures  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  subjugation  of  Cruiser,  who  accompa- 
nies him.  This  renowned  horse  is  a  thorough- 
bred English  race  horse,  Tind  at  the  age  of  two 
years  he  had  reached  the  greatest  speed  known. 
His  vicLousness  now  began  to  manifest  itself,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Rarey*s  visit  to  England 
bis  owner  had  been  unable  to  do  anything  with 
him,  and  it  was  absolutely  dangerous  to  approach 
him.  He  was  kept  in  a  brick  stable,  and  wore  a 
heavy  halter  and  iron  muzzle  which  had  been 
put  upon  him  by  stratagem.  His  spirit  was  well 
tested  in  his  struggle  against  Rarey,  after  the 
straps  had  been  applied.  Most  of  the  horses 
which  are  brought  forward  for  treatment  will 
yield  in  a  few  minutes — Cruiser  resisted  for  three 
hours.  He  is  now  in  a  state  of  complete  subjec- 
tion, and  as  tractable  as  could  be  desired. 

After  the  exhibition  of  Cruiser,  Mr.  Rarey  in- 
troduces one  of  the  subjects  for  the  evening*s  il- 
lustrations, generally  tractable,  but  brought  for- 
ward on  account  of  some  particular  vice  which  it 
is  wished  to  correct  As  a  fair  example,  and  a 
correct  description  of  his  manner  of  proceeding, 
we  copy  from  the  Adoertiser's  report  of  the  first 
lecture: 


The  first  horse  introduced  after  Cruiser  was  one 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Savage,  of  this.  city.  His  princip.il 
fault  was  great  fright  at  an  nml)relia,  and  this  was 
amply  demonstrated  by  trying  the  experiment,  of 
openmg  and  shutting  an  umbrella  before  him.  Mr. 
Rarey  then  began  his  process  of  bringing  the  onimol 
into  sul^ection,  giving  the  needed  explanations  trom 
time  to  time.  Ho  said  he  had  studied  the  horse's  na^ 
tnrc  fully,  and  that  he  used  no  magic  power,  but 
taught  the  horse  as  he  would  a  child.  It  is  not  the 
proper  way  to  run  before  a  horse  and  fry  to  catch  him 
quickly.  Touch  the  horse  lightly,  said  he.  A  lady 
can  tame  a  wild  horse  in  less  time  than  a  man  can, 
simply  Itecanso  she  is  more  gentle.  The  horse  has  a 
delicate  and  sensitive  nature,  and  yon  should  approach 
his  head  as  the  seat  of  this  sensitiveness  as  gently  ivs 
possible.    The  system  of  "rough  breaking," — ^appro- 

Eriately  named, — is  as  bad  in  its  application  to  the 
orsc  as  it  would  be  to  children ;  and  more  so,  be- 
cause the  latter  can  understand  you.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  naturally  vicious  colt ;  vicionsncps 
resulted  fVom  their  training.  The  horse  is  nowhere 
so  well  understood  as  in  Arabia.  There  he  is  brought 
up  in  the  tent  as  a  child  and  with  the  family,  has  re- 
ceived no  rough  usage,  and  knows  nothing  else  bat 
duty.  The  first  difficulty  in  this  country  is  the  use  of 
the  halter.  A  heavy  rope  is  generally  used,  whereas 
the  prop>er  one  would  bo  as  easy  and  light  as  possible. 
The  intelligence  of  the  horse  should  be  appealed  to, 
and  the  very  look  and  gesture  should  be  easy  and 
pleasant,  as  the  animal  has  n  great  discrimination  in 
these  matters.  He  then  exhibited  two  ^rnall  straps 
which  he  said  were  the  only  contrivances  ho  had  ever 
used.  He  approached  the  horse  slowly,  patting  him 
gently,  and  taking  his  left  fore  foot  in  hi«  hand,  and 
placing  one  end  of  a  strap  about  the  ankle  and  the 
other  above  the  knee,  bent  the  leg  and  strapped  it 
firmly  in  that  position.  He  then  led  the  horse  about 
on  three  legs,  remarking  that  any  horse,  however  vi- 
cious, in  this  situation  could  not  kick  or  run  away. 
With  the  same  gentleness  that  marked  all  his  move- 
ments, he  placed  a  surcingle  about  his  body,  and  fas- 
tening the  other  strap  about  the  ankle  of  the  right 
forefoot,  drew  it  quickly  as  the  horse  started,^ud  he, 
thus  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  foro  less,  came 
down  upon  his  knees,  subject  to  the  will  of  his  mas- 
ter. Mr.  Rarey  then  pressed  gently  upon  his  side  and 
drawing  his  head  towards  him,  finally  succeeded  in 
compelling  him  to  lie  down.  Some  time  was  occu- 
pied in  caressing  him,  showing  him  tho  umbrelUi, 
rubbing  him  with  it,  opening  and  shutting  it  before 
his  face,  until  ho  became  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 
The  straps  were  then  loosened  one  by  one,  and  when 
the  horse  regained  his  feet,  Mr.  Rarey  mounted  him, 
opened  and  closed  the  umbrella  over  his  head,  and 
beat  a  drum  resting  upon  his  neck,  after  having  ac- 
quainted him  with  it  in  the  same  gradual  manner.  He 
then  retired  amid  rhe  applause  of  the  audience. 

By  this  simple  method  the  horse  is  taught  that  he 
can  l>c  brought  to  subjection,  and  in  the  process,  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  avail  more  than  the  force  which 
is  customarily  used  on  vicious  horses.  The  wildest 
horses,  said  Mr.  Rarey,  can,simplv  by  rendenng  them 
helpless  and  unable  to  do  any  mischief,  be  made  ac- 
customed to  sights  and  sounds  hitherto  terrifymg,  and 
thus  be  made  perfectly  tractable.  But  iho  process  is 
one  of  timo  and  the  work  necessarily  gradual,  for 
"haste  makes  waste."  He  teaches  the  horse  to  wait 
his  movements  and  not  be  self-willed.  Moreover,  'he 
is  to  be  tamed  cM  over ;  his  entire  body  must  become 
accustomed  to  objects.  But  tho  head  is  tho  seat  of 
knowledge,  and  the  horse  is  to  be  taught  through  that, 
and  what  wo  wish  to  teach  him  is  not  to  be  beaten 
through  his  back. 


The  Hyacinth. — Like  the  Roae»  the  Hyacinth 
is  a  universal  favorite,  and  although  great  diver- 
sity of  taste  exists  in  floral  matters,  the  merits  of 
the  Hyacinth  are  never  questioned.  It  is  loved 
by  every  one  for  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance.  It 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil }  and  will  flower 
almost  as  finely  when  grown  in  water  aa  when 
planted  in  the  richest  compost 
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Par  the  New  England  PamiMr. 
KIOBOSCX)FIC  BBSBABOH. 

BXTBACTS  FftOM  DS.  HlBSU  OH  <*IlOX0T8  At f  lOTXHe  TKVR 

Tmus.** 
SWOLLEN  BSANCnSS  OF  THE  APPLE  TEEB. 

*'0a  the  aut  of  May,  the  Hon.  M.  P.  Wilder 
sent  me  some  pieces  of  the  limbs  of  the  apple 
tree,  which  were  singularly.enlarged  in  diameter 
to  the  extent  of  several  inches.  The  specimens 
were  carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Asa  Qray  and 
myself,  without  insects,  Uwir  punctures,  or  their 
tracks  being  found  therein." 

WARTS  OR  EXCRESCENCES  ON  PLUM  TREES. 

"These  have  been  attributed  by  many  pereons 
to  the  puncture,  or  to  the  presence  of  insects 
therein.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  or  the 
other  in  the  incipient  warts,  or  in  their  immediate 
Ticinily." 

PLUM  TREE  INSECTS. 

^^The  Plum  Weevil  OurcuUo  continues  to  baffle 
all  attempts  to  exterminate  it.  The  succulent 
warts  of  tne  plum  tree  nrovide  for  it  abundant 
resources  in  aefault  of  piums,  its  more  appropri- 
ate food.  We  may  save  our  crop  of  plums  by 
covering  the  tree  with  fine  netting." 

We  find  in  these  extracts  the  frank  '^opinion"  of 
Dr.  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  who  has  given  to 
the  world  the  best  and  ablest  '^Treatise"  on  En- 
tomology ever  written  by  an  American  author. 
These  extracts  were  from  his  pen  subsequent  to 
May,  1854,  two  years  after  his  "Treatise"  was  pub- 
lished, and  shortly  before  his  decease.  We  have 
reason,  therefore,  to  believe  they  contain  the  full 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  contenu  of  these 
"warts."  His  "opinion"  is  clearly  expressed  that 
he  "could  not  find  punctures  or  insects  in  them,  or 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,"  and  he  believes  they 
"constitute  food  for  the  curoulio."  Now  that  the 
tomb  has  closed  over  his  remains,  must  the  twin 
sciences  of  Entomology,  Embryology,  Botany  and 
Microscopy  cease  in  their  progress  P  Although  he 
labored  assiduouslv,  and  is  justly  commended  for 
doing  his  work  well,  he  did  not  exhaust  the  wide 
fields  of  yet  unexplored  scientific  research  and 
development  I  do  not  intend  by  these  remarks 
to  detract  from  the  just  fame  he  has  acquired,  nor 
as  doubting  his  "opinions"  expressed  and  quali- 
fied, so  far  as  he  hu  made  researches  and  aevel- 
opmenis.  But  I  beg  others,  who  quote  him  as 
"authority,"  to  remember  that  all  such  reference 
must,  in  all  coming  time  be  considered  as  the 
"authority"  of  "his  day  and  generation."  Oth- 
ers who  come  after  him  may  continue  to  tread  in 
his  path,  and  yet  find  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
journey,  unexhausted  fields  for  their  researches. 
Near  the  end  of  his  journey  of  "research"  ho  as- 
sures us  that  he  "cannot  find  perforations  or  in- 
sects in  these  incipient  warts." 

^'Microscopic  research*'  does  develop  insects 
in  these  "warts."  They  are  there.  And  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  species  are  they  P  and  when  does 
their  existence  commence  P  From  the  investiga- 
tions which  I  have  thus  far  briefly  made,  it  ap- 
pears conclusive  in  my  judgment,  that  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  summer,  and  they,  or  their  em- 
bryo, or  the  larva,  remain  in  the  "warts"  until  the 
following  spring  or  summer.  My  fir  st  microscop- 
ic examination,  by  the  dissection  of  these  "warts," 


was  made  in  August  last  -Early  in  the  summer 
my  trees  were  full  of  fratt,  but  at  this  time,  near^ 
ly  all  had  dropped  from  Uie  trees,  or  had  become 
mouldy  and  withered  on  the  trees.  Not  one 
quart  of  sound  plums  were  gathered,  where  there 
snould  have  been  many  bushels.  The  "warts" 
vary  in  size  from  a  small  to  a  large  sized  pin'a 
head.  Nothing  eanbe  seen  in  the  interior  of 
these  "warts"  with  the  natural  vision.  The  mi- 
croscope only  can  reveal  the  interior  objects. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  attempt  to  eount  the 
huddled  living  mass  thus  visible.  According  to 
the  size  of  each  "wart"  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, I  found  the  number  of  insects  to  vary  from 
100  to  300  in  each  "wart"  This  unlocked  for, 
and  wonderful  development,  induced  me  to  exam- 
ine various  works  at  command,  to  obtain  some 
published  description  of  these  "warts"  or  their 
contents.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  particular 
statement  on  the  subject  except  what  I  nave  here 
quoted.  From  August  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, I  continued  weekly  to  watch,  expecting  fur- 
ther development,  but  up  to  the  latter  period  they 
continued  m  their  secluded  position,  and  if  any 
change  was  visible,  it  was  only  a  very  slight  in- 
crease in  size.  Since  the  middle  of  November, 
the^r  have  onl^  exhibited  the  torpid  appearance  of 
all  msects  during  their  winter  or  hibernating  con- 
dition. To  test  the  fact  of  their  retaining  vitali- 
ty during  the  several  cold  spells  this  winter,  I 
have  repeated  mv  examinations.  January  2,  '61, 
while  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
thermometer  16^  below  freezing  point,  I  made  a  . 
minute  microscopic  examination,  and  at  the  time 
made  the  following  record : — 

[I  see  no  change  in  these  larva  insects  during 
the  two  months  since  our  cold  weather  first  com- 
menced. At  first  view  as  now  seen,  they  are 
torpid  and  motionless  in  the  cavity  or  centre  of 
the  "wart,**  and  appear  like  a  cluster  of  minute 
eggs.  At  this  time  I  renewed  previous  experi- 
ments, such  as  applying  warmth  to  incite  anima- 
tion. They  were  exposed  in  a  warm  room,  and 
from  its  heat  and  the  sun's  influence  combined^ 
they  became  animated  in  half  an  hour.  This  re- 
veals conclusive  evidence,  that,  in  this  larva  state, 
they  are  thus  hibernated.  The  genial  warmth  of 
spring  will,  judging  from  the  above  experimental 
tests,  bring  them  from  their  hibernation ;  and 
their  future  development  or  chrysalis  chana^ee 
will  open  a  new  door  for  further  entomological 
or  other  scientific  investigations  by  which  their 
genus  may  be  determined  and  described.] 

This  development  I  have  made  by  my  own  as* 
siduous  "microscopie  research."  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  from  what  Dr.  Harris  says  of 
those  "warts,"  that  it  is  a  new  embryologicai  dis- 
covery, yet  undescribed  by  any  entomologist  or 
microscopist  in  America. 

Certainly  Dr.  Harris,  from  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge, wouid  doubtless  have  given  extracts,  if  oth- 
ers had  described  these  insects,  and  no  one  would 
hurdly  think  of  searching  beyond  his  writings  for 
the  priority  of  such  an  embryologicai  record.  I 
have,  however,  perused  several  works  of  foreign 
'and  American  publication,  none  of  which  have 
given  particular  records  of  these  "warts."  These 
"warts"  are  clustered  round  the  base  of  that  part 
of  the  limb  forming  each  year's  new  wood,  and 
vary  from  10  to  15,  making  1500  to  2000  insects, 
subsisting  suctorially  upon  this  portion  of  the 
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limbs.  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  yoitr  cor- 
respondents, furnish  extracts  or  name  any  publi- 
cation,  and  the  page  which  gives  any  description 
of  these  ''warts'^  and  insects  found  in  them  ?  X 
shall  watch. their  further  development. 
Baltimore^  Jan.  25,  1861.       Lyman  Reed. 


SWEET  GLOYEB. 

Noticing  your  remarks  about  the  Italian  or 
crimson  clover,  I  send  you  some  seed  of  what  I 
have  colled  sweet  clover,  on  account  of  the  sweet 
smell  it  has ;  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the 
same  you  speak  of?  I  have  a  few  pounds  of  the 
seed.  In  the  time  of  blossoms  I  notice  it  is  very 
attractive  to  honey  bees;  it  blossoms  the  second 
year.  In  growing  it  resembles  what  yon  speak 
oil  Amos  Doane. 

Bopaliton^  Jan.  21,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^Thanks  for  the  seed  sent.  As  we 
have  no  other  seed  but  yours  by  us,  we  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  the  same  or  not. 

NORFOLK  TRANSACTIONS. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  corresponding  secreta- 
ry, I  have  been  favored  with  tnis  handsomely 
printed  pamphlet  of  140  pages.  The  first  twenty 
pages  contain  an  address  by  an  eminent  scholar, 
who  cultivates  a  farm  of  one  square  rod  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  affords  illustrations  of 
draining  the  pockets  of  those  who  visit  it.  The 
next  paper  is  a  report  by  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, orief  and  pithjr— lyaluable  only  for  its  ap- 
pendages. The  next  is  twenty  pages  of  report  by 
a  supervisory  committee  containing  very  sensible 
remarks  by  an  experienced  man,  and  affording 
much  instruction.  Then  follow  several  reports 
and  statements,  not  unlike  what  we  have  hereto- 
fore seen  in  publications  annual  for  forty  years. 
Then  eight  pages  on  the  hog,  from  which  much 
fat  can  be  extracted.  Then  several  other  com- 
monplace reports  and  a  song,  which  shows  that 
even  ministers  sometimes  have  music  in  their 
souls.  Then  twenty  pages  of  names  of  officers 
and  other  great  men  of  the  society,  and  a  list  of 
premiums  offered  for  another  vear. 

On  the  whole,  the  pamphlet  is  a  creditable 
specimen  of  the  manner  m  which  the  State's 
bounty  is  expended  for  the  instruction  of  farmers. 

Jlfarc*9,  1861.  _  p. 

DOGS  AT  large. 

I  agree  with  your  Orfordville  correspondent  in 
all  his  su^estions  except  one,  vis.,  '<his  incanac- 
ty  for  writing  a  newspaper  article."  I  think  ho 
is  capable  of  writing,  and  his  article  shows  it. 
His  remarks  are  clear,  to  the  point,  and  short ; 
such  should  writers  for  an  agricultural  paper 
ever  be. 

He  speaks  of  dogs  and  their  owners  in  the 
country  as  a  nuisance ;  they  are  such  in  the  city, 
and  instead  of  a  tax  of  $2,  their  owners  should  be 
taxed  at  least  (50— unless  the  dog  could  be  re- 
stricted to  the  owner's  own  enclosure. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  a  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  dog,  or  a  family  of  children,  to 
the  injury  or  annoyance  of  his  neiglibor,  yet  how 
often  IS  tois  the  case.    His  children  are  kept  from 


the  village  or  city  schools,  and  suffered  to  run  at 
large  with  his  dog  or  dogs,  to  the  disturbance  of 
industrious  and  useful  citizens.  Delta. 

Boston^  Mardh  1861. 

LABOR-SAVING  FIXING  FOB  HOirSBXEEPEBS. 

Knowing  that  you  zo  in  for  all  really  substan- 
tial improvements  in  house-fixing,  I  send  you  the 
following. 

Looking  into  a  lady's  pantry,  the  other  day,  I 
saw  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  common  writings 
desk  on  the  floor,  in  one  corner,  quite  out  of  tiie 
way.  On  opening  it,  I  found  it  had  a  wire  bot- 
tom ;  that  the  floor  under  it  was  taken  up,  and 
that  it  stood  over  the  cellar.  It  was  used  m  cold 
weather  for  keeping  all  such  small  things  as  are 
wanted  at  ev^  m^,  and  that  you  wish  to  keep 
from  freesing.  In  the  summer  it  was  used  for 
holding  such  thin^  as  it  is  wished  to  keep  cool. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  little  cellar  up  stairs,  ana  saved 
the  good  woman  having  to  run  up  and  down 
stairs  a  thousand  times  a  year. 

This  little  convenience  may  be  common,  but  as 
I  had  never  seen  one  before,  I  thought  it  would 
do  no  hurt  to  let  folks  as  ignorant  as  I  was  have 
the  benefit.  k. 

Remarks. — Certainly  not — ^no  one  person  yet 
knows  what  conveniences  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  has.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
on  any  topic  you  think  will  be  valuable  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer. 

TILE  FOB  AN   AQUEDUOT. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Feb.  16  is  a  description  of 
Rowe's  Patent  Drain  Tile,  which  I  think  might  be 
substituted  for  pump  logs  if  they  were  laid  in  ce- 
ment. Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  P  I  want  to  lay  logs,  or  something,  to  my 
bam,  but  the  water  would  have  to  come  up  hill. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  about  it,  wheth- 
er I  can  get  it  or  not  P       William  S.  Thobp. 

UnderhiU,  R,  1861. 

Reicarks.— We  have  no  doubt  but  the  tile, 
well  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  would  answer  well, 
and  be  the  cheapest  article  known  to  us,  in  the 
long  run.  If  the  water  is  desired  at  the  barn, 
and  that  stands  considerably  lower  than  the 
source  of  supply,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
passing  it  over  higher  ground  between  the 
source  and  the  outlet  Care  must  be  taken  to 
get  the  tile  below  the  frost,  so  that  neither  ce- 
ment or  the  outside  of  the  tile  should  freece. 

PBOFITABLB  HENS. 

Your  correspondent  of  Feb.  15,  in  the  Farmer 
of  March  2,  says  he  has  37  hens  of  the  Chittagong 
and  Dorking  breed  that  have  laid  him,  from  the 
15th  of  November,  1860,  to  the  16th  of  February, 
1861,  1542  eggs.  I  have  10  hens  of  the  Spanish 
and  common  oreed  that  laid  me  from  December  1, 
1860,  to  January  1,  1861,  216  ^gs,  and  from 
January  1  to  March  1,  295  eggs,  mdiing  in  all* 
from  December  1  to  March  1,511  eggs  from  10 
hens,  which  I  consider  rather  better  than  yow 
correspondent's  statement  of  February  15. 

Mrih  Baifnham,  1861.  Otis  Homes. 
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EBARINO  CALTES  ON  HAT  TBA. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  or  your  subscribers 
can  give  information  respecting  the  rearing  of 
calves  on  hay  tea  ?  If  so,  any  information  will 
be  thankfully  received.  A  Subscriber. 

Shaker  ViUage,  N.  H.,  1861. 

Remarks. — We  have  reared  calves  for  several 
years  upon  hay  tea.  Take  the  calf  away  at  one 
day  old.  Milk  into  a  pail,  put  the  hand  into  the 
milk  and  one  finger  up  into  the  calf  s  mouth,  and 
he  will  soon  suck  up  a  quart  or  two.  After  doing 
this  two  or  three  times,  add  a  little  hay  tea,  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  tea  and  lessening  that  of 
milk.  If  you  skim  milk  that  is  sweety  add  that  to 
the  tea.  Make  the  tea  by  steeping  a  little  per- 
feetly  sweet  English  hay  as  often  as  you  wish  to 
feed  the  calf,  and  give  it  to  him  as  warm  as  milk 
is  when  taken  from  the  cow. 

SHEEP,  DOGS  AND  POYERTT. 

I  noticed  in  your  last  week's  paper  a  few  lines 
concerning  "Sheep,  Dogs  and  roverty."  I  can- 
not say  a  mat  deal  about  sheep,  because  I  do 
not  keep  them  and  ther  are  not  raised  to  any 
great  extent  in  Massachusetts.  But  I  can  say 
something  in  regard  to  dogs,  because  I  have  got 
one  that  I  would  not  part  with  any  more  than 
I  would  with  my  left  eye.  The  writer  alluded 
to  states  that  "when  a  man  is  poor  he  gets  him  a 
dog,  and  when  very  poor,  two !''  I  don't  think  that 
is  the  case  in  Massachusetts.  The  dog  law  is 
•  good  thing,  because  there  were  once  a  great 
many  curs  that  were  a  nuisance.  He  says  that 
dogs  and  their  owners  are  nui«ances.  Then  I 
suppose  I  am  one,  because  I  am  a  dog-holder. 
According  to  his  theonr  tdere  are  a  great  many 
nuisances  in  this  world  (  I  don't  think  we  shau 
kill  our  dogs  because  he  thinks  so.        H.  P.  K. 

Lw^a^mrg,  ifew«.,  1861. 

FENCE  POSTS. 

About  the  first  of  Juae»  in  1840, 1  made  two 
pairs  of  hemlock  bar-posts.  The  sticks  of  which 
they  were  made  were  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  aiameter  at  the  largest  end,  sided  down  to  four 
or  five  inches,  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  being 
round  below,  cut  at  the  time,  and  of  course  the 
bark  stript  ofT.  One  pair  was  set  in  quite  moist 
ground,  and  is  now  standing,  though  I  think, 
nearly  used  up ;  the  other  pair  was  set  in  dry, 
loamy  ground,  and  broke  on  in  the  fall,  from  a 
high  wind,  the  fifteenth  year  after  the^  were  both 
set.  The  same  sticks  cut  in  the  wmter  would 
not  have  lasted  more  than  half  as  long.     c.  w. 

Johnson,  R,  1861.    _ 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  T0P-ORS8SINO. 

I  haTe  read  with  much  interest  the  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Rogers  in  your  paper  of  Feb.  9,  on 
the  above  subjeot  I  know  that  any  experiment 
which  he  undertakes  will  be  careftilly  performed, 
and  that  the  results  may  be  relied  upon.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  those  results  for  the  past  year ; 
they  are  what,  from  my  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, I  should  have  expected.  The  results 
lor  the  next  two  or  three  years  will,  however,  test 


the  comparatiye  value  of  these  manures  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  grass  lands ;  and  I  shall  be  much  sor- 
prised  if  they  do  not  show  the  green  cow  ma- 
nure to  be  much  the  greatest,  so  as  to  put  it  far 
beyond  question.  B.  I.  L 

DEATH  OF  MB.  PINNED. 

I  regret  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Joseph  Pinneo, 
of  Hanover,  died  last  Tuesday.  The  funeral  was 
attended  on  Thursday.  He  was,  for  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years»  extensively  engaged 
in  the  nursery  business,  and  it  was  through  his 
energy  and  zeal  that  nearly  all  the  improvements 
in  frait  and  orohardinjf  in  this  section  have  been 
made.  He  was  the  pioneer,  and  the  fruit  of  his 
labor  extends  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and 
is  a  blessing  to  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  part 
with  such  men  as  DoyrNlNG,  Cous,  French  and 
Pinneo.  I  am  in  hopes  some  one  will  send  you 
a  tribute  to  his  memory  worthy  a  place  in  the 
FaTfncr* 

Hanover,  N.ff.,lS6l. 

worms  in  horses. 

I  see  inquiries  in  the  Farmer  as  to  what  will 
kill  worms  in  horses.  Yon  remarked  that  wood 
ashes  is  good.  When  ashes  does  not  eifect  a 
cure,  take .  bass  wood  bark  and  boil  it  in  water 
down  to  a  strong  liquid,  then  take  whatever 
grain  is  given  to  the  horse  and  soak  it  in  it  over 
night.  Give  it  to  him  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach ;  follow  giving  it  three  or  four 
mornings,  then  give  something  physicking  and  in 
a  short  time  a  cure  will  be  effected. 

Conway,  N.  H^  1861.  E.  Walker. 

A  big  calp. 

I  sometime  since  gave  vou  a  short  description 
of  my  Durham  bull  calf,  and  promised  to  let 
you  hear  from  me  in  relation  to  nim.  I  did  not 
weigh  him  at  one  year  old,  as  I  had  intended,  be- 
ing unwell  at  the  time,  and  long  after  it  was 
very  icy  in  our  street.  At  13}  months  old  he 
weighed  925  lbs.,  measured  6  ft.  in  girth,  and 
Hi  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail. 

Btoekbridge,  1861.    _  S.  Btington. 

THE  DELAWARE  GRAPE. 

Would  the  Delaware  Grape,  spoken  of  by  Mr*. 
Porter  in  the  Farmer  for  February,  page  85,  be 
hardy  in  this  latitude,  43^  ?  And  if  so,  where 
can  It  be  obtained  ?  8.  Guild. 

MUford,  N.H.,  ISei. 

Remarks. — ^With  special  care,  perhaps .  you 
might  succeed  with  it— >but  we  think  it  would  be 
quite  uncertain.  Any  of  the  seedsmen  at  the  ag- 
ricultural stores  would  furnish  it. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  physician  lately  announced 
that  one  reason  why  so  many  people  have  the 
dyspepsia  is  because  they  haye  no  sympathy  at 
table.  They  eat  alone  at  restaurants,  ana  devour 
their  food  like  wild  beasts,  instead  of  sitting  at 
the  table  with  their  families,  where  their  sympa- 
thies would  be  called  into  healthftil  activity,  and 
where  they  wqiuld  eat  like  civilized  beings.  There 
may  be  something  in  this  idea.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  test  it. 
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Foir  the  New  Bngtand  Parmer, 
THB  WHBAT  CBOF. 

Mb.  Editoe  : — ^I  would  like  to  see  more  wheat 
grown  in  New  England,  knowing  it  can  be  done 
with  profit,  it  being  much  better  to  seed  down 
with  than  oats,  even  if  it  grows  only  straw.  The 
land  I  have  worked  is  a  gravelly  and  sand?  loam, 
the  soil  from  six  to  tweWe  inches  deep,  with  grav- 
elly bottom.  Crops  had  been  taken  off  until 
the  moss  had  so  covered  the  green  sward  that  all 
it  would  yield  was  about  half  a  ton  of  wire  grass 
to  the  acre.  I  begin  by  turning  the  sod  under 
nine  inches,  in  the  fall ;  in  the  spring  X  harrow 
in  five  cords  of  manure,  made  up  of  muck,  oak 
leaves,  hog  and  stable-manure,  and  plant  potatoes, 
with  a  hand  full  of  ashes  and  plaster  in  the  hill. 

The  next  spring  I  plow  the  same  as  before,  the 
average  depth  of  the  soil,  and  plant  com,  manur* 
ing  in  the  nill,  and  no  more.  The  next  spring  I 
spread  broadcast  two  to  three  cords  of  coarse  sta- 
ble manure,  plow  under  the  same,  and  sow  spring 
wheat,  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mv  average  crop 
has  been  twenty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  1  do 
not  speak  of  this  as  a  large  crop,  but  what  may 
be  done  on  almost  any  farm  in  New  England, 
considering  the  quality  of  land  and  quantity  of 
manure  applied. 

Spring  wheat  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  will  admit,  but  not  so  early 
as  to  need  more  than  one  good  harrowing  each 
way,  as  too  much  tramping  packs  much  of  it, 
causing  it  to  start  uneven.  Ir  ashes,  unleached, 
are  handy,  the^  will  be  valuable  spread  on  and 
harrowed  in  with  the  wheat,  giving  the  plant  a 
more  vigorous  start,  and  with  a  healthier,  deeper 
color.  This  crop  can  be  doubled  by  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  ashes  in  this  way. 

Flaistow,  N.  E,^  March,  1861. 

Remarks. — A  sample  of  our  correspondent's 
wheat  came  with  his  letter.  It  is  very  clear  and 
handsome.  We  rejoice  that  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  is  finding  favor  all  over  New  England. 


For  the  New  Bttgland  Fcarmer. 
BBTBOSFECTIVZ  ITOTES. 

Cobs  and  Cob  Meal. — In  the  K  E.  Farmer 
of  Feb.  2d,  and  again  in  the  monthly  edition  of 
the  same  for  March,  Mr.  8ilas  Brown  gives  us 
some  facts  and  opinions  intended  to  throw  light 
upon  one  of  the  several  questions  which  have 
been  agitated  for  some  years  past,  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  cob  meal,  along  with  com  meal,  as  a 
feeding  stuff  for  stock.  Of  the  several  questions 
to  which  the  practice  of  grinding  com  and  cobs 
together  has  ^ven  rise,  Mr.  B.  confines  himself 
to  the  one  which  inquires  whether  or  no  cobs 
have  anv  nutritive  value,  and,  if  any,  how  much 
either  absolutely  or  comparatively  with  other 
feeding  stuffs.  The  two  more  important  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  and  discussed  in 
reference  to  this  prattice  of  grinding  and  feeding 
com  and  cobs  together,  namely,  that  which  re* 
lates  to  the  safety  of  feeding  an  article  which  con- 
tains so  many  sharp,  flinty  scales  or  shells,  and 
that  which  inquires  whether  it  is  economical,  or 
more  probably  wasteful,  to  pay  millers  for  grind- 
ing a  substance  of  po  litrlc  nutritive  value.     Ah  to 


these  two  more  important  questions.  Mr.  B.  is,  at 
least  on  the  present  occasion,  entirely  silent.  As 
however,  all  the  three  questions,  which  we  have 
above  named,  are  more  or  less  connected,  and  as 
the  current  volume  of  this  journal  could  scarcely 
confer  upon  its  readers  a  more  usefVd  service  than 
that  of  helping  them  to  ascertain  what  is  true, 
and  what  is  not  true  in  regard  to  either  or  all  of 
these  questions,  I  propose  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion commenced  by  Mr.  Brown,  hoping  that 
some  other  of  the  members  of  the  great  ^ew  Eng- 
land Farmers'  Club,  which  is  composed  of  the 
several  thousands  of  readers  of  tnis  journal, 
wherever  scattered  abroad,  will  continue  and 
keep  up  the  discussion,  until  the  questions  named 
shall  be  settled  as  nearly  as  can  be. 

First,  then,  as  to  whether  there  is  any  nutri- 
ment in  cobs,  there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  feeders  and  farmers  generally ;  some  re- 
garding them,  as  Mr.  Brown  says,  as  no  better 
than  sawdust,  and  others  thinking  that  they  con- 
tain considerable  nutriment,  enough  even  to 
make  it  a  paving  business  to  get  them  ground  at 
the  mills.  1? hat  there  should  be  such  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  practical  men,  while  unassisted 
bv  tne  analyses  of  scientific  men,  or  agricultural 
chemists,  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  for  none 
of  the  attempts  that  ever  we  have  read  or  heard 
of  to  detcrmme  whether  cobs  contained  any  nu- 
triment, or  how  much,  were  made  with  exactness 
or  accuracy  enough  to  decide  this  question,  and 
some  of  the  observations  which  have  been  taken 
as  proofs  that  cobs  contain  more  or  less  nvtri- 
ment,  (such  as  the  fact  that  cows  and  horses  will 
eat  them  greedily,  while  soft,  especially  such  as 
have  been  thrown  out  of  a  pig-pen,)  are  by  no 
means  proofs  of  sufficient  validity  or  conclusive- 
ness. , 

This  uncertainty,  and  consequent  room  for  di- 
versity of  opinion' among  practical  men,  has  been 
removed  to  some  extent  by  the  scientific  investi- 
gations of  such  chemists  as  Drs.  Salisbury,  Chas. 
T.  Jackson,  &c.  Bj  the  help  of  the  analyses  they 
have  made,  the  opinion  seems  now  quite  preva- 
lent with  competent  judges,  that  cobs  are  capa- 
ble of  affording  to  some  animals,  ruminating  ones 
especially,  about  as  much  nutritive  matter  as  the 
same  amount  of  {^ood  wheat  straw.  Mr.  Brown 
has  expressed  this  prevalent  opinion  quite  cor- 
rectly and  pithily  when  he  says,  '*0n  the  whole, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  cob  meal  is  very 

food  for  cattle,  but  worthless  for  hogs.  Cobs, 
y  the  pound,  are  probably  of  equal  value  to 
butts  and  stalks,  and  when  ground  with  the  com, 
are  a  substitute  for  choppea  fodder  for  cattle  and 
horses. 

The  second  question  about  grinding  cobs  re- 
lates to  the  economy,  or  the  wastefulness  of  pav- 
ing millers  for  reducing  to  a  coarse  meal  a  sub- 
stance containing  no  more  nourishment  than 
good  straw  or  the  butts  and  stalks  of  corn. — 
Here,  again,  opinions  differ.  Some,  we  have 
found,  had  never  counted  the  cost,  or  had  ever 
supposed  that  it  cost  any  more  to  grind  the  cob 
along  with  the  corn,  than  it  did  to  grind  the  com 
alone ;  and  these  men,  of  course,  had  never  had  a 
thought  of  the  possibilitv  of  grinding  cobs  being 
a  wasteful,  uneconomical  operation,  or  one  which 
could  not  pay,  save  in  a  few  rare  cases  when  all 
kinds  of  cattle  food  were  scarce  and  dear.  There 
scemR  to  b:'  litflo  fiifHcnlty  in  convincing?  thoBS 
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concerned  of  the  wastefulness  of  grinding  cobs, 
when  they  are  informed  that  at  mills  where^ one- 
tenth  is  usually  charged  for  grinding  corn,  or 
about  five  cents  per  bushel,  when  com  is  about  a 
cent  per  pound,  it  is  customary  to  charge  eight 
cents  for  grinding  two  bushels  of  ears,  equal  to 
one  bushel  of  shelled  corn  and  the  cobs  belonging 
thereto ;  and  that,  as  there  are  generally  about 
twenty  pounds  of  cobs  in  two  bushels  of  ears, 
the  usual  charge  of  millers  makes  the  grinding 
of  these  twenty  pounds  cost  three  cents,  or  at 
the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  ton.  The  conclusion 
to  which  one  neighbor  arrived,  after  taking  these 
details  as  to  the  cost  of  grinding  cobs  into  consid- 
eration, is  Quite  likely  to  be  that  of  a  good  many 
others :  "Why,"  said  he,  '*it  is  quite  plain  that  it 
is  wasteful  to  grind  cobs,  for  it  would  cost  much 
less  to  cut  up  straw  or  stalks  very  fine  in  a  cut- 
ting box,  and  mix  the  com  meal  with  that,  or  to 
feed  the  corn  meal  in  any  other  way,  and  leave 
the  stock  to  pick  up  as  many  of  the  cobs  as  may 
suit  their  taste  or  instinctive  cravings." 

But  the  third  question  about  this  practice  of 
pinding  and  feeding  cob  meal  still  remains,  and 
18  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  of  them,  as  it 
relates  to  the  safety  ot  feeding  cob  meaL  A  great 
many  facts  have  occurred,  some  of  which  only 
have  been  put  upon  record  in  our  agricultund 
journals,  which  prove  very  conclusive!^  that  the 
feedinfi;  of  cob  and  com  meal  have  in  a  great 
many  instances  produced  disease,  and  even  oeath. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  nothing  has 
been  alleged,  and  indeed,  nothing  can  be,  except 
merely  that  this  one  and  that  one  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  corn  and  cob  meal  more  or 
less  extensively,  has  never  seen  any  bad  results 
from  it  in  his  sphere  of  observation.  But  as  the 
endeavor  to  do  what  we  have  undertaken,  namely, 
to  enable  those  concerned  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
in  regard  to  this  question,  would  involve  us  in 
details  of  some  considerable  length,  we  will  leave 
these  to  some  future  time.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  brother  members 
of  the  dub.  More  Amon. 


B»  ike  New  Snglamd  Farmer, 

po  mahubbs  -wastb  by  xvaf- 

OBATIONP 

Me-  Editor  : — We  frequently  hear  it  enjoined 
upon  the  farmer  to  plow  in  manures  as  soon  as 
spread,  just  as  though  the  elements  were  com- 
bined  to  rob  him.  Now  if  we  look  at  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  in  her  endeavors  to  repair  her 
drooping  energies,  we  shall  find,  that  she  is  no 
such  spendthrift. 

Notice,  if  you  please,  the  fertile  prairies  of  the 
West,  and  tell,  if  you  can,  if  their  fertility  is  due 
to  any  other  source  than  the  rank  growth  of  veg- 
etation that  year  after  year  falls  and  rots  upon 
the  surface  P  The  rich  intervals  of  our  own. New 
England  are  all  instances  of  surface  manuring. 
How  is  forest  land  enriched,  except  by  surface 
manuring  P  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  argue 
the  placing  of  all  manures  on  tne  surface — far 
from  it.  Manures  on  plowed  land  should  be  thor- 
oughly mingled  with  tne  soil  from  the  surface  to 
the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches.  But  it  is  the 
general  opinion  in  this  vicinity  that  all  manures 
should  be  covered  with  earth,  consequently  we 


see  but  little  top-dressing  of  mowing  land,  a 
thing  which  should  be  practiced  on  every  farm. 

All  gardeners  recommend  the  use  of  well-rotted 
manure.  If  well  rotted  manure  is  good  in  the 
garden,  it  is  good  in  the  field,  and  in  order  to 
nave  rotten  manure,  we  must  have  that  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently to  evaporation.  The  question  is,  does  it 
lose  any  of  its  value  in  rotting  F  If  we  mix  a 
pound  of  salt  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  evapor- 
ate the  water,  we  have  the  pound  of  salt  still.  The 
prooess  of  making  maple  sugar  is  an  instance 
of  evaporation  without  loss. 

Wella,  Me.,  1861.  M.  LiTTLEnELD. 

Remarks.— When  you  go  into  a  room  where 
there  is  a  full  blown  rose,  you  smell  its  perfume, 
and  the  rose  has  lo3l  just  so  much  as  you  smeU^ 
and  88  modi  more  as  there  is  in  the  room.  If  the 
stem  and  leares  of  the  rose  rest  upon  water,  it 
will  remain  quite  fresh  several  days,  but  its  fra- 
grance will  all  be  gone.  We  understand  that  a 
similar  operation  takes  place  in  exposed  manures. 
The  process  of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  on 
prairies  is  hardly  a  parallel  case,  as  the  decay  is 
in  small  quantities,  at  any  one  time,  and  the 
process  very  slow. 


gbr  Oe  New  JBngland  Farmer. 

THB  EASTEBir  PBOIiZFIO  OOBN. 

The  seed  of  the  "Eastern  Prolific  Corn,"  a  name 
which  I  gave  it,  originated,  I  believe,  in  Maine, 
and  was  first  known  to  me  about  two  years  since» 
although  some  farmers  in  this  vicinity  claim  to 
have  raised  the  same  kind  a  number  of  years,  and 
obtained  much  larger  crops  than  I  have  been  able 
to  do,  thus  far.  Last  season  I  raised  on  Elm 
Farm,  Berkley,  Mass.,  a  little  more  than  eighty 
bushels  of  good  sound  com  per  acre.  My  com 
land  is  what  would  be  termed  plain,  level,  and  of 
a  liffht,  sandy  loam.  I  plowed  thoroughly  ten  or 
twelve  inches  deep  with  "Birch's  Patent  Iron 
Beam  Plow,"  used  five  loads  of  rich  compost,  and 
twelve  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre — the  ashes  being 
used  at  weeding  time.  Planted  in  hills  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart  each  way,  in  Mav,  16th 
and  18th,  putting  two  cords  of  manure  in  the  hill^ 
I  allowed  ^ve  stalks  to  each  hill,  perhaps  four 
would  have  done  better,  cultivated  both  ways,  and 
hoed  about  the  middle  and  last  of  June,  and  sub- 
sequently a  third  time,  without  plowing.  Cut  and 
stacked  the  com  the  first  part  of  September,  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  field  some  five  weeks. 
The  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  was : 

Cora f  82,68 

Cora  fodder  and  improrement  of  laud. •  ..30,C0— $113,66 

The  expense  of  cultivation  was  for 

6  cordfl  of  manure  oo  Und $40,00 

12batheltashe«... 2,00 

PlowlDfr,  plaotiBfT  and  hoeing. 14,00 

HarreeUng 7,00 

Interest  on  land,  taxes  and  seed,  about 7,00—  $70,C0 

Net  profit  per  aera $42,68 

Taunton,  1861.  D.  S.  Dickerman. 
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VUUm  COTSWOIiD  BUGK— "DB.  fLAJm." 


Last  December,  when  the  aboye  portrait  was 
taken,  "Dr.  Kane"  was  one  year  and  nine  months 
old,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds ; 
his  fleece,  sheared  the  twelfth  of  May,  weighed 
eleven  pounds ;  he  is  pure  white,  with  small,  del- 
icately formed,  head  and  legs,  yet  strong  and 
active.  Fine  looking,  docile,  and  spirited,  he 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  Essex  agricul- 
tural society's  show,  held  in  South  Danvers,  last 
September— the  only  time  he  has  ever  been  pub- 
licly exhibited — and  won  the  premium  offered  by 
the  tociety  for  the  best  buck.  Among  the  com- 
petitors for  the  premium,  was  a  very  fine  one,  re- 
cently imported,  that  received  a  prise  in  England, 
where  he  had  to  contend  with  the  best  bucks  in 
the  Kingdom.  "Dr.  Kane"  was  bred  by  George 
C.  Hitchcock,  of  Ash  Grove,  New  Preston,  Ct, 
and  is  the  property  of  Charles  Corliss,  Poplar 
Lawn,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


Curious  Pebbles.— The  San  Francisco  AUa 
California  states  that  on  the  ocean  beach  of  Ore- 
gon, between  Port  Orford  and  Goose  Bay,  the 
surf  is  continually  casting  up  little  rows  6f 'vari- 
egated stones,  prettily  rounded  by  the  action  of 
the  sand  and  water,  and  exhibiting  all  the  hues  of 
gems.  They  average  the  size  of  common  beans, 
and  are  generally  transparent,  scintillating  in  the 
sunlight  with  the  colors  of  the  ruby,  the  sapphire, 
the  amethyst  and  the  emerald.    Sometimes  a  per- 


fectly round  one  is  found,  of  an  amber  color,  and 
clear  as  glass.  After  a  heavy  gale  they  may  be 
gathered  by  the  bushel.  They  are  only  to  be 
found  along  a  stretch  of  coast  about  twenty  miles 
in  length.  In  a  glass  dish  filled  with  water,  and 
placed  where  the  sun  can  strike  obliouely  upon 
them,  they  reflect  a  variety  of  beautiful  rays,  and 
create  a  miniature  rainbow,  or  a  combination  of 
light  resembling  one,  in  their  effects. 


Effects  of  Dew  os  Rot  and  Mih>ew  in 
THE  GRArE. — Mr.  W.  Elder  dissents  from  our 
views  as  attached  to  Mr.  Mullet's  article.  As  we 
have  not  space  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  eive  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Elder's  remarks : 

He  believes  dry  air  to  be  the  essence  of  suc- 
cess in  grape-growing.  Eight  by  eight  feet  apart, 
he  thinks  best  for  grapes,  so  that  they  ma^  set 
the  benefit  of  dry  air  and  sunshine.  ^  As  mildew 
follows  heavy  rains  after  droughts,  it  shows,  he 
thinks,  that  it  is  the  damp  weather  that  breeds 
it*  He  thinks  further,  that  an  over  dry  atmo- 
sphere only  injures  when  some  such  process  as 
the  action  of  nre  occurs  about  them.  He  does 
not  believe  that  the  well-known  health  and  ex- 
emption from  disease  of  grape  vines  in  trees, 
arises  from  partial  shade,  but,  '*from  there  being 
seldom  dews  and  fogs  up  there."  In  short,  Mr. 
Elder  has  invariably  noticil  that  "mildew  and 
rot  always  follows  a  few  days  of  wetness  and 
cloudiness." 

We  tgree  with  Mr.  Elder  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  he  presents ;  but  need  not  re- 
peat that  we  draw  different  conclusions  from  them. 
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TATiKB  WITH  THS    FAjEUUBBB. 

V  Wednesday  evening, 
March  IStb,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the 
farmers  atid  others  of  the 
town  of  Harvard  in  council, 
to  consider  and  discuss  the 
best  means  of  promoting 
their  general  interests. — 
Some  years  since  they  had 
an  active  association  which 
was  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  during 
which  they  had  several 
town  exhibitions  which 
were  highly  creditable  to 
their  energy  and  skill.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
influences  of  this  association  did  much  towards 
introducing  some  new  modes  of  hnsbandryy  im- 
proved implements,  better  bams  and  stock,  and 
led  many  to  give  more  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit.  Thia  item  of  farm  products  is  of 
especial  consequence  to  the  people  of  this  town, 
86  they  have  a  soil  admirably  fitted  to  the  apple, 
pear,  peach,  grape,  blackbenry,  raapberry,  thim- 
bleberry  and  currant,  all  of  which  may  be  pre- 
pared just  at  night  and  delivered  in  Boston  mar- 
ket before  ten  o'clock  the  next  moniing ;  or^  by 
an  afternoon  train,  delivered  at  night,  so  that 
they  may  be  offered  for  sale  as  early  as  sunrise 
the  following  morning. 

The  surface  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  of  granite  formation, 
strong  and  retentive  of  manures.  These  hills 
aire  not  readily  affeeted  by  drought,  as  they  store 
up  a  vast  amount  of  solar  heat  in  bright  days, 
keeping  the  soil  warm  while  it  is  moist,  and  mak- 
ing them  very  productive  of  most  New  England 
crops  when  they  are  well  tended.  Thus  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  furnish 
some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  peach.  lUcently  the  crop 
of  this  delicious  fruit  haa  failed  all  about  this  re- 
gion, and  in  a  great  measure,  also,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  even  farther  South.  We 
have  been  informed  that  one  or  two  persons  in 
this  town  have  each  sold  from  a  small  portion  of 
land,  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  peach- 
es in  a  single  year !  Within  two  years,  however, 
^'the  Yellows**  has  made  sad  work  with  the  trees, 
and  the  crop  has  been  greatly  diminished. 

The  discussion,  during  most  of  the  evening, 
was  upon  the  advantages,  to  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  to  be  derived  fh>m  a  systemaiie  OModa-- 
iian,  for  the  purpose^of  considering,  investigating 
and  discussing  the  varied  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  ihey  are  engaged.  A  strong  inter- 
eat  was  manifested  to  associate,  gather  strength, 
and  explore  the  wide  field  of  labor  before  them. 


We  trust  that  the  nucleus  for  this  is  formed,  and 
that  the  lessened  labor,  increased  profits  and  do- 
mestic comforts,  which  cannot  fail  to  spring  from 
such  action,  vriU  be  equal  to  the  social  advance- 
ment growing  out  of  such  an  interchange  of  prac- 
tices and  opinions. 

The  hill  lands  in  this  town,  and  of  which  we 
have  ahready  spoken,  are,  most  of  them,  stony, 
being  covered  with  boulders  varying  in  weight 
from  fifty  pounds  to  many  ton#,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  consequence  to  the  farmer  to  know 
what  disposition  it  is  best  to  make  of  them.  It 
was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  the  following  question  was 
asked,  viz. :  *'/«  t^  best  to  remove  stones  away 
from  the  land  upon  which  ihey  are  found,  or  to 
bury  them  so  far  below  the  surface  as  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plowT^  The  principal  speaker 
replied,  that  no  doubts  upon  this  matter  embar- 
rassed his  mind — it  was  beat  to  sink  them,  and 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  In  removing  large  quantities  of  stones  that 
are  pnily  imbedded  in  the  soil,  the  whole  surface 
is  sunk  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  removed. 

2.  This  leaves  the  surface  lower,  more  com- 
pact and  in  a  sort  of  inert  or  lifeless  condition,  in 
which  cultivated  plants  will  not  flourish. 

3.  That  in  removing  the  stones,  a  considerable 
amount  of  fertilizing  matter  which  they  contain 
is  removed  with  them,  such  as  potash,  lime,  &c., 
which  is  gradually  dissolved  by  atmospheric  and 
other  agencies,  and  is  indispensable  to  die  healthy 
growth  of  plants. 

4.  That  stones  placed  at  a  moderate  distance 
below  the  surface,  become  depositories  of  heat 
which  they  give  out  as  the  surface  is  cooled,  and 
they  attract  the  roots  of  plants  by  that  warmth 
as  well  as  by  the  agents  of  growth  which  they' 
contain. 

6.  That  they  attract  moisture.  In  digging  up* 
young  trees  where  stones  are  found  beneath  the 
surface,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  these  stones, 
surrounded  by  a  net  work  of  fibrous  roots,  aU 
seeming  to  embrace  them  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  food,  moisture  and  warmth.  Trees  in 
such  localities  are  usually  thrifty  and  productive.. 

6.  It  is  cheaper  to  sink  them  on  the  spot  than< 
to  remove  them  away  from  the  field. 

7.  Wherever  stones  are  sunk,  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil are  thotfrnghly  trenched,  in  performing  the 
work  of  sinking,  an  operation  of  great  value  to 
the  land,  and  one  which  will  add  materially  to  its 
productive  power  for  many  years. 

Where  the  boulders  are  quite  large,  a  good 
process  is  to  throw  the  earth  out  entirely  around 
them  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  receive  the  whole, 
then  blast,  when  the  pieces  will  fall  over  into  the 
hole  prepared  for  them,  and  are  ready  to  be  cov- 
ered up.    If  the  substratum  is  very  stony,  the 
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process  is  more  ezpensive,  and  in  some  oases 
would  prevent  the  operation  of  sinking. 

When  stones  are  removed  from  the  field,  one 
of  two  things  must  be  done— earth  hauled  in  to 
fill  the  holes,  or  they  must  be  filled  by  plowing  in 
the  surrounding  soil.  When  the  latter  practice 
is  resorted  to,  the  whole  surftuse  is  lowered,  and 
the  field  is  apt  to  be  left  in  an  uneyen  condition. 
If  the  former  course  is  adopted,  carting  in  so  much 
earth  to  fill  the  lioles  would  probably  be  aloue 
as  expensive  as  the  entire  coat  of  sinking  and 
covering  them. 

A  few  evening  since,  we  met  a  large  collection 
of  the  people  at  Stirling,  when  the  time,  from  a 
little  past  seven  until  ten  o'clodL,  was  occupied  in 
a  review  of  the  topics  which  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Farmers*  Club  daring  several  of 
their  former  meetings.  An  unusual  number  of 
young  men  were  present,  and  a  deep  interest  was 
manifested  to  progress  in  the  noble  art  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  The  farmers  here  sustain  a 
Town  E^hibition,yfhi6ti  we  have  been  told  by  those 
who  witnessed  it  last  fall,  exceeded  the  county 
show  in  nearly  all  its  departments.  This  spirit 
will  soon  give  a  new  face  to  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  domestic  condition  and  intelligence  of 
the  family. 

XdXilSIiATIVB  ▲GBICUI^TUBAIf  BOOIETY. 
f RtrOBSIS  FOB  TBI  N.  E.  Fabmib,  bt  TaoMAS  Bkadlit.] 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agricul- 
taral  Society  was  held  in  the  Representatives' 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening.  The  attendance  was 
.good,  and  there  was  considerable  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  discussion,  the  subject  being  "FruiU 
and  Fruit  Cutture" 

Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  presided,  and  an- 
nouncing the  subject  for  discussion,  said  that  he 
had  so  often  spoken  in  the  Representatives'  Hall 
.and  other  places  on  the  same  subject  as  was  pro- 
iposed,  that  he  had  very  little  of  what  would  be 
considered  new  to  ofier.  His  health  was  not  so 
good  as  usual,  and  he  must,  therefore,  be  excus- 
ed from  saying  much.  He  stated  that  in  the  se- 
lection of  fruit  trees  in  our  climate  particular  at* 
tentton  should  be  paid  to  those  varieties  that 
were  hardy,  and  would  withstand  the  changes 
and  extremes  to  which  we  were  liable  in  our  lati- 
tude. In  the  Middle  the  States  climate  was  not  so 
variable,  and  there  some  varieties  might  be  culti- 
vated to  advantage  that  we  cannot  expect  to  do 
well  with.  A  great  number  of  foreign  varieties 
have  been  imported  from  abroad,  but  in  conse- 
•quence  of  this  variableness  in  our  climate  the 
,greater  portion  of  them  have  failed,  and  to  show 
how  many  are  unsuited  to  our  climate,  Mr.  Wild- 
er said  that  within  thirty  years,  of  over  800  vari- 
etres  he  had  tested,  it  would  be  hard  to  select  100 
that  wtre  desirable  for  ua.    This,  said  he,  is  not 


alone  peculiar  to  our  own  region,  as  with  all  the 
wiadom  of  the  National  Association,  comprised 
of  mea  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  thir* 
ty-six  varieties  of  apples  recommended  for  gen- 
eral cultivation,  all  but  firt  are  native,  while  of 
the  fourteen  varieties  of  plums,  all  but  four  are 
native,  and  all  the  varieties  of  strawberries  are  of 
native  origin. 

The  speaker  gave  it  as  his  firm  conviction  that 
for  our  greatest  pomological  success  we  must 
look  to  native  seedlings  raised  on  our  own  soil 
and  specially  adapted  to  it  He  then  spoke  of 
the  efforts  made  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of 
the  various  kinds  of  good  fruit,  and  particularly 
of  those  of  the  National  Society  and  our  own. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  both  of  which  were 
preparing  catalogues  containing  the  best  varie- 
ties, with  the  soil  and  location  each  requires, 
and  these  he  considered  would  be  of  great  value 
to  alL  He  then  mentioned  several  varieties  of 
native  apples  and  pears  of  superior  quality  and 
fiavor,  greatly  excelling  the  foreign  kinds,  and 
spoke  of  the  efforts  in  cultivating  the  native  va- 
rieties made  by  Mr.  Dana,  of  Roxbury,  who  had 
raised  six  or  eight  varieties  of  pears,  and  had 
raised  one  variety  nearly  equal  to  the  SeckeL 
Mr.  Richardson,  of  Dorchester,  bad  also  been 
particularly  active  in  this  direction,  as  had  also 
Mr.  Clapp,  of  the  same  town,  the  latter  having 
raised  twenty-five  varieties  of  seedling  pears,  all 
very  good,  some  excellent,  and  one,  the  Bartlett, 
which  rivalled,  and  he  thought  excelled  the  old 
pear  in  beauty  and  quality. 

He  had  spoken  so  often  and  said  so  much  of 
the  importance  of  thorough  draining  to  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  fruit-raising  that  he  thought  he 
ought  not  to  allude  to  it  now,  but  as  he  consid- 
ered this,  and  the  complete  preparation  of  the 
soil,  the  two  points  on  which  success  almost  en- 
tirely depended,  it  would  be  well  to  dwell  a  mo- 
ment on  them.  The  land  for  the  orchard  should 
always  be  well  worked  and  thoroughly  drained 
before  a  tree  is  planted,  and  as  this  was  an  infal- 
lible rule,  no  new  orchard  should  be  commenced 
without  it  was  done.  He  knew  the  difficulty  of 
convincing  an  inexperienced  farmer  that  a  side 
hill  needed  draining,  but  this  was  the  coldest 
soil  we  had.  The  surface  water,  said  the  speak- 
er, is  not  what  makes  the  land  cold,  as  this  will 
evaporate  or  can  be  easily  conducted  off,  but  it  is 
the  cold  water,  from  the  springs  originating  on 
the  hills,  that  permeates  the  soil  and  keeps  it  cold 
and  wet,  thus  checking  the  growth  of  trees  and 
preventing  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  to  this  he 
attributed  the  spotting  of  the  leaves,  the  crack- 
ing of  the  fruit  and  bark,  and  the  difficulty  in 
properly  ripening  the  fruit 

The  influence  of  the  soil,  he  thought,  should 
be  particularly  considered  by  all  who  purpose 
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raising  fruit,  as  many  Tarietxes  willmicce«dinafi]r 
good  8oii,  while  others  reqvtre  a  light,  feathery 
soil,  and  will  thrive  in  no  other.  He  eondeotned 
the  praotice  of  buying  trees  at  auetion  merely  be- 
cause they  had  favorite  names,  and  he  did  not 
wonder  that  persons  who  planted  such  trees  were 
unfortunate  with  them.  Every  man  wishing  to 
raise  good  fruit  should  select  with  care,  and  payw 
ing  attentien  to  his  land,  he  would  ind  that  the 
influence  ef  the  soil  would  much  affect  the  flavor 
and  beauty  of  t^e  fruit. 

Again,  said  Col.  Wilder,  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  location  and  aspect  of  fruit  trees, 
and  he  thought  that  on  this  point  many  made 
mistakes  in  planting  the  early  varieties  on  the 
warm  and  genial  soils,  whereas  the  iate  varieties 
should  have  those- spots,  so  as  to  ripen  before  the 
c<^d  nights  came  on,  and  the  early  kinds  would 
ripen  just  as  well  from  the  general  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  without  direct  exposure  tx>  the  sun. 

Col.  Wilder  said,  in  dosing,  that  our  greatest 
sncoess  must  depend  on  fruit  cultivated  from 
seed  suited  to  our  own  soil,  and  he  would  en- 
cofurage  this  as  much  as  he  eould,  so  as  to  have 
OUT  fruits,  like  our  people,  suited  to  the  position 
they  occupy.  There  was  no  higher  ambition  a 
man  should  aspire  to,  as  he  thought  the  man  who 
raised  good  fruit  was  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 

Asa  O.  Shbloon,  of  Wilmington,  said  that  he 
had  not  much  eitperienoe  in  fruit-raising  gener^ 
ally,  but  had  devoted  his  attention  to  raisipg  ap- 
ples. On  the  first  day  of  April,  1641,  he  set  out 
his  fruit  trees,  158  in  number,  and  his  nei^bors 
tried  to  discourage  him  from  doing  so,  telling 
him  that  he  could  never  succeed  on  auch  soil,  but 
he  bad  paid  little  attention  to  this,  and  had  con- 
tinued to  set  more  or  lees  out  each  year  until 
within  the  past  two  years;  he  had  now  1200 
trees,  and  had  sold  land  on  whidi  were  some  300 
more.  He  said  there  was  so  much  sand  under 
the  soil  of  his  town  that  it  drained  the  land  with- 
out tiles.  He  raised  Baldwins,  principally,  as 
he  thought  they  paid  as  well  as  any  other  variety, 
yielding  well  and  selling  well,  even  when  apples 
were  plentiful.  While  he  would  not  recommend 
a  person  commencing  a  large  orchard  to  plant  all 
Baldwins,  he  would  have  him  get  a  good  propor- 
tion of  that  excellent  apple. 

He  said  that  10  of  his  best  trees,  which  are  20 
years  old,  yielded  last  year  80  barrels  of  excellent 
apples.  In  the  matter  of  trimming  trees  he  would 
have  a  person  try  a  tree  each  month  in  the  year, 
and  then  he  would  learn  from  experience  the  best 
time  to  prune.  He  had  found  that  the  best  time 
was  from  August  15th  to  September  15th.  If, 
said  he,  you  cut  a  large  limb  in  July  the  sap  is 
active,  and  runs  down  the  tree,  and  staining  the 
bark,  is  very  apt  to  kill  the  tree.  If  a  man  had 
neglected  to  trim  his  trees  last  fall,  he  would  re- 


commend him  to  do  it  to-morrow,  but  he  never 
cut  a  tree  after  the  blows  were  off,  as  it  would  in- 
variably injure  it.  He  had  had  very  little  expe- 
rience in  pear  culture,  but  he  thought  it  would 
pay  well. 

Mr.  Sfabhawk,  of  Brighton,  said  that  a  com- 
mon fault  among  cultivators  was  in  cutting  off  the 
tap  root  in  transplanting  young  fruit  trees;  this 
root,  said  he,  removes  the  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, and  on  being  cut  off,  checks  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  and  this  is  plainly  seen  in  the  grafts  on 
wild  trees,  which  are  found  to  grow  mudi  larger 
than  on  trees  transplanted  from  the  nursery. 
He  spoke  of  trees  in  Brighton  30  feet  high  which 
yidded  15  or  16  barrels  of  apples  each  per  year. 

In  relation  to  pruning  trees,  he  said  that  when 
a  man  raised  his  own  trees  he  need  not  use  a  saw 
for  five  years,  and  then  he  considered  that  if 
properly  attended  to  he  could  control  theur  growth 
with  the  simple  use  of  the  jackknife,  and  this  was 
specially  the  case  with  pear  trees*  Apple  trees 
require  some  pinning,  particularly  when  from  15 
to  18  years  old.  He  said  he  would  never  prune 
a  tree  in  the  spring,  nor  in  June  or  July,  as  then 
the  sap  was  too  lively ;  any  time  after  this  he 
thought  was  safe,  but  in  no  case  would  he  ever 
cut  off  a  limb  over  an  inch  in  diameter  without 
protecting  it,  no  matter  at  what  time  of  the  year. 
He  spoke  of  mice  gnawing  the  bark  of  fruit 
trees,  and  said  that  he  remedied  this  injury  by 
applying  the  same  composition  he  would  to  the 
cut  limbs,  namely  rosin  dissolved  in  oil ;  and  to 
neutralise  the  oil  he  stirred  in  whiting  and  lamp» 
blabk.  This,  he  said,  excluded  the  air,  and  ena- 
bled the  bark  to  grow  underneath,  while  from  the 
soft  nature  of  the  composition  the  sap  would  not 
be  cheeked  in  its  passage  from  the  roots  to  the 
tree.  Shellac  would  not  do  this,  and  he  thought 
his  composition  was  excellent. 

Speaking  of  the  profita  of  pear  raising,  Mr. 
Sparhawk  said  that  his  father  had  two  trees  on 
his  estate  in  Brighton,  which  had  been  set  out 
20  years,  and  he  Had  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  of  selling  the  pears  on  the  trees  to  a  Mr. 
Gordon,  one  being  a  Bartlett  and  the  other  a 
Seckel,  and  he  had  received  $40  each  for  their 
product  last  year,  and  about  the  same  amount  for 
previous  years,  the  product  of  each  tree  being 
about  the  same  in  quantity. 

GoL  Stone,  of  Dedham,  said  that  reference 
bed  been  made  to  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Clapp,  in 
Dorchester,  by  the  Chairman,  and  he  had  pro- 
cured a  statement  of  Mr.  Clapp's  receipts  last 
year  from  him,  which  he  would  read  to  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Clapp's  orchard  embraces  12  acres,  but 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  this  was  planted  with  young 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing.  He  sold  last 
year  875  bushels  of  currants  for  $1763 ;  950  bar- 
rels of  apples  for  $1575  j  480  bushels  of  peaches 
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for  $1280;  68  bushels  of  pears  for  $178;  50 
barrels  of  cider  for  $100,  and  currant  plants  sold 
for  $120.  The  whole  amounting  to  $50ia  Then 
there  should  be  added  to  this  the  value  of  frnits 
used  in  two  large  families,  which  the  speaker  said 
should  be  estimated  at  $150,  and  premiums  re* 
ceived  by  Mr.  Clapp  dnrintf  the  year  lor  fruits  ex* 
hibited,  amounting  to  $64 ;  making  the  product 
of  his  orchard  for  last  year  to  be  worth  $5280. 

The  speaker  said  that  Mr.  Clapp  considered 
the  Grayenstein  the  most  profitable  i^ple,  and 
the  Williams  the  next.  He  kept  hie  tree*  well 
pruned,  and  generally  pruned  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April  before  the  swelling  of  the  bud. 
The  soil  of  his  orchard  was  black  and  yellow 
loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil  well  drained,  and 
this  draining  the  speaker  thought  was  the  great- 
est element  in  his  success.  Mr.  Clapp,  said  he, 
plants  his  currants  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  ap« 
plies  manure  in  the  fall,  preferring  well  rotted 
and  composted  stable  and  barn  manuresi.  He 
thinks  currvnts  do  better  in  the  shade  if  not  too 
dense,  as  so  planted  the  bush  does  not  shed  its 
leaf  80  early.  He  uses  the  rooted  slips.  Col. 
Stone  said  that  Mr.  Clapp  did  not  retail  his  fruit, 
but  had  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  market. 
He  raised  his  currants  under  his  apple  trees,  and 
by  attending  to  his  currants  he  favored  his  ap- 
ples. The  seedling  that  Mr.  Clapp  had  produced 
from  the  Bartlett,  CoL  Stone  considered  far  supe- 
rior to  the  original  pear,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  of  immense  benefit,  as  there  was  always  trou- 
ble in  transplanting  the  Bartlett  trees.  He  thought 
there  was  no  more  difficulty  in  raising  pears  than 
apples  if  moderate  care  was  used,  and  he  closed 
his  remarks  by  warning  persons  setting  out  trees 
not  to  set  them  too  low,  as  it  was  better  to  have 
them  two  inches  too  high  than  one  too  low. 

Mr.  Frazier,  of  Watertown,  said  he  had  an 
orchard  which  for  a  few  years  past  had  not  been 
productive,  and  although  the  trees  grew,  the  fruit 
did  not.  His  neighbors  had  advised  him  to  cut 
half  the  trees  down,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  crowded,  but  he  scarcely  liked  to  do  this,  and 
he  came  to  the  meeting  for  information.  Last 
fall  he  cut  down  a  Baldwin  tree,  and  it  was  per^ 
fecdy  sound,  and  it  was  so  fine  a  tree  that  he 
could  not  cut  down  any  more.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  bark  bursting  on  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs  was  caused  by  a  defect  at  the  root. 
His  trees  were  18  years  old,  and  his  land  had 
been  in  grass  five  years. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  land  of  Mr.  Clapp 
previously  referred  to  was  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
the  trees  very  large,  the  limbs  interlacing  each 
other.  The  trees,  he  thought,  were  30  or  35  feet 
apart.  He  would  recommend  Mr.  Fraxicr  to 
plow  his  orchard  with  a  light  plow,  and  manure 
the  surface,  and  he  would  predict  a  full  crop. 


Mr.  Sheldon  being  called  on,  said  that,  when 
first  he  commenced  planting,  he  put  his  trees  35 
feet  apart,  then  30  feet,  and  latterly  25  feet,  and 
he  did  not  think  this  too  close.  He  thought 
from  what  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Frazier's  trees 
grew  too  fast,  but  he  was  sure  that  if  he  cut  down 
half  of  them  he  would  not  get  as  many  apples  aa 
he  now  does^  His  experience  showed  him  that 
apples  ripened  earlier  when  the  trees  were  plant- 
ed dose.  He  had  noticed  that  apples  did  not 
keep  so  well  as  usual  this  year,  and  he  attributed 
this  to  the  extreme  cold  nights  we  had  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  The  Bed  Astrachan  apple,  tha 
speaker  said,  had  been  nwre  profitable  to  him 
than  any  other  variety. 

Mr.  Wethebsll,  of  Boston,  had  heard  of  the 
same  trouble  in  Illinois  that  Mr.  Fraxier  had,  and 
a  friend  of  bis  in  western  Massachusetts  had  also 
been  troubled.  In  the  latter  case  slacked  lime  was 
was  applied,  and  with  efiect  He  would  recom- 
mend this,  or  manure  and  ashes,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  difficulty,  In  the  matter  of  pruning,  he  said 
he  never  cut  off  the  large  Hmb  of  a  tree,  as  he 
should  consider  it  would  be  the  death  of  it,  and 
he  called  attention  to  the  continual  sawing  of  the 
trees  on  our  Common  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion. 
Pruning  too  much,  he  insisted,  was  worse  than 
not  pruning  at  all. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  agreed  with  the 
views  now  expressed  by  the  previous  speaker, 
and  he  thought  that  the  pruning  of  a  tree  should 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  educar 
tion  of  a  child,  begin  early  and  proceed  cautiously. 
If  pruning  were  done  carefully,  nothing  larger 
than  a  jack-knife  need  ever  be  used.  He  would 
apply  composition  on  every  limb  cut  off  laiger 
than  his  thumb,  as  the  air  should  in  all  cases 
be  excluded.  He  approved  of  prmiing  when  the 
trees  were  dormant,  and  his  men  had  pruned  more 
than  a  thousand  last  month,  and  would  continue 
pruning  until  the  sap  ran. 

Mr.  Sparhawk  had  seen  Mr.  Frazier's  orchard 
and  he  thought  it  had  been  neglected,  although 
it  had  been  well  laid  out.  He  would  preserve 
every  tree  in  the  orchard,  as  he  considered  with 
proper  care  they  would  be  worth  $100  each.  He 
would  have  an  experienced  pruner  go  to  work  in 
August  or  September,  and  carefully  prune  the 
trees  so  as  to  let  the  light  and  air  get  to  the  roots, 
as  he  considered  this  as  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  them  as  almost  anything  else.  He  said 
Mr.  Fraxier's  orchard  was  on  a  side  hill,  and  he 
would  recommend  him  to  put  in  tile  drain,  and 
then  put  on  a  compost  with  nnleached  ashes. 

Mr.  Bancbovt,  of  Salem,  said  he  came  to  the 
meeting  to  ascertain  what  he  should  do  with  his 
land.  Col.  Stone  had  said  that  an  orchard  should 
not  be  seeded  down,  and  he  had  land  planted 
with  fruit  trees  which  he  had  cultivated  two  veam. 
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and  now  he  was  compelled  to  lay  the  land  down, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  heat  to  sow. 
A*  deceased  friend  of  his  from  whom  he  had  often 
derived  excellent  information,  had  a  thrifty 
growth  of  young  trees,  and  he  had  sowed  hia 
land  with  harley  and  it  had  killed  the  trees,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  this  wonld  hare  the 
same  effect  on  his  trees.  He  had  been  told  that 
barley,  oats,  rye,  or  any  of  the  cereals,  were  ruin- 
ous to  an  orchard,  and  he  was  in  a  quandary.  He 
did  not  think  the  fhiit-raisera  around  Boston 
needed  so  much  information  as  the  broad  acre 
farmers  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  fruit,  and  this  auxiliary 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  land. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  he  was  obliged  to 
seed  land  down  situated  as  Mr.  Bancroft  was,  he 
would  take  the  trees  from  it,  as  without  extra- 
ordinary cultivation  he  could  not  get  a  double 
crop  from  the  same  land.  The  only  case  he  knew 
where  this  had  been  done  was  that  of  Mr.  Pell,  of 
New  York,  who  grows  wheat  with  his  fruit  trees, 
and  this  he  removes  in  July  or  August,  and  man- 
ures specially  for  each  crop. 

Mr.  Howard,  editor  of  the  Culiimtor,  also 
spoke  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  Pell  growing  wheat  in  his 
orchard,  and  said  that  his  apple  trees  were  young, 
and  he  manured  for  both  wheat  and  his  trees. 
Mr.  Pell  had  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
growth  of  the  Newtown  Pippin. 

Col.  Stone  did  not  like  seeding  orchard  land 
down,  but  if  he  must  do  it,  he  would  sow  oats 
and  cut  them  down  when  a  few  inches  high,  and 
let  them  remain  on  the  land« 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  would  be  "Boot  Crops,  and  their  cut- 
tivcUion  in  Masicxhusetts,**  when  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture wit!  preside,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


BHOUXiD  WS  WASH  OtJB  SHBBPf 

Humanity,  at  least,  says  No !  With  the  nat- 
ural fear  a  sheep  has  for  water,  it  must  be  cruel 
to  subject  them  to  such  treatment  as  they  some- 
times get  bj  the  process  familiarly  called  ''wash^ 
ing  ;**  yet,  in  tmtb,  it  is  not  only  a  detriment  to 
the  wool,  but  to  the  sheep. 

We  take  it  for  panted,  that  what  is  good  for 
the  health  of  man  m  the  way  of  care,  holds  good 
with  the  sheep ;  and  who  am  one  all  our  shep- 
herds would  think  of  following  his  sheep  home 
from  the  miU  pond,  without  a  change  of  clothes, 
when  sometimes  it  is  cold  enough  to  make  his 
teeth  chatter.  How  can  we  then  expect  it  to  ben- 
efit our  sheep,  especially  when  we  have  a  week's 
rainy^  weather  just  after  washing,  and  very  often, 
in  this  climate,  it  is  cold  and  unhealthy  for  man 
and  beast  Yet  some  will  say  it  does  the  sheep 
no  harm ;  but  facts  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case 
— both  your  sheep  and  lambs  suffer  materially. 

But  this  is  only  one  future.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  9/  time  and  money ^  which  could  be  applied  to 


a  better  use  in  cultivating  our  spring  crop.  It  is 
no  trifle  to  wash  3,000  sheep  every  year. 

But  the  most  potent  argument  in  favor  of  not 
washing  our  sheep  is,  we  can  shear  from  three  to 
four  weeks  sooner,  and  thus  give  the  more  time 
after  shearing  for  the  growth  of  wool,  to  protect 
them  from  the  fall  rams  and  from  the  cold  in 
winter,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  item.  How 
often  do  we  delay  washing  on  account  of  the  wa- 
ter being  too  cold,  when  the  weather  is  abundant- 
awarm  to  shear.  The  sheep  will  not  suffer  with 
e  cold  in  May,  if  they  are  cared  for  during  the 
three  days  immediately  after  shearing.  We  would 
gain  one«sixth  more  clothing,  to  protect  our  sheep 
from  the  cold  of  winter,  besides  a  stronger  con- 
stitution and  a  healthier  sheep,  than  if  we  had 
frozen  our  sheep  in  May,  by  washing  theuL 

Finally,  manufacturers  would  rather  have  the 
wool  unwasJied,  They  have  to  re-wash  it  after 
us ;  why  not  let  them  do  their  own  washing,  and 
then  if  it  is  not  well  done,  they  will  know  who  to 
complain  of.  One-half  of  the  wool  in  some  sec- 
tions of  countnr  where  they  have  no  clear  running 
water,  is  actually  damaged  by  the  attempt  to  wash 
it  on  the  back.  It  is  made  a  bug-bear  of  in  maj^ 
ket,  and  thus  the  producer  is  forced  to  take  lesa 
than  his  wool  is  really  worth.  Wool-powers  1 
we  stand  in  our  own  light  upon  this  subject.  But 
taking  unwashed  wool  to  market  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed by  one  here  and  there.  It  must  be  a  gen- 
eral reform.  How  then  shall  we  best  and  most 
diiectly  get  at  it  P  It  can  be  done  by  "Country 
Organisations."  Shall  we  make  the  attempt  P 
By  so  doing  we  shall  practice  humanity,  save  la- 
bor, save  time  and  money,  improve  our  sheep, 
benefit  ourselves,  and  benefit  uie  manufacturer* 
— Cor.  Ohio  Farmer. 


.fbr  the  Sew  EttgUmd  Farmer. 
BXFXBIMEirT  WITH  FOTATOX8. 

Mr.  Editor  :-«There  has  been  much  of  late 
in  the  Farmer  respecting  the  potato  disease ;  al- 
so upon  the  chemical  preparation  of  Mr.  Lyman 
Reea,  of  Baltimore,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  been 
tested  by  actual  experiment  upon  our  farm,  two 
years  aRo  this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Daniel  Reed,  brother  of  Mr.  Lyman  Reed, 
gave  notice  that  he  would  prepare  seed  potatoes 
for  the  farmers  here  for  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  his 
brother  having  sent  him  some  of  the  preparation. 
Thinking  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving 
the  crop  of  potatoes,  I  had  two  bushels  prepared ; 
one  of  Eastports  and  one  of  Davis  beedlings. 
At  least,  I  thought  it  worth  a  dollar  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  good  to  be  derived 
from  it  The  potatoes  were  kept  in  a  warm  room 
till  they  were  well  sprouted,  then  put  into  the 
liquid,  which  killed  the  sprouts,  and  made  the  tu* 
hers  look  withered  as  though  they  were  a  year 
old.  To  give  it  a  fair  trial  I  planted  those  that 
had  been  prepared  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
same  variety  that  were  not  prepared,  the  manure 
and  culture  being  the  same  witn  each.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  those  that  were  prepared  never  came 
up  at  all,  and  the  rest  not  till  a  fortnight  after 
the  unprepared.  They  continued  to  be  two  weeks 
behind  the  others  all  the  season,  and  when  we 
dug  them  the  unprepared  ones  w^:«  much  the 
larger  and  nicer  potatoes. 
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Mr.  Reed  called  two  or  three  times  daring  the 
season  to  examine  the  crops,  and  noticed  the  same 
difference  in  the  tops  which  I  did.  He  waa  also 
present  at  the  digging  of  them.  When  we  dug 
them,  we  were  carenil  to  count  the  number  of  hills 
which  it  took  ibr  eaeh  bushel,  and  likewise  the 
number  of  diseased  potatoes  in  each.  The  lesuk 
was  as  follows : 

BASTPORTS^ 

From  1  bushel  of  seed  prepared  I  dug  8  bush- 
els ;  the  average  number  of  hills  to  the  bushel 

39  i,  average  number  of  diseased  tubers  to  the 
bushel  20i.  From  1  bushel  unprepared  I  dug  10 
bushels ;  average  number  of  hills  to  the  bushel 

40  6- 10 ;  average  number  of  diseased  ones  to  the 
bushel  10. 

DATI8  SEEDLINO. 


SntL  rMd,  Av,No,a/Bmi.      JMrnmedOnm. 

Ibiuh.       ISboih.  SSI  ^ 

UHPftBPAKlIK 

Ibnah.       8  buab.  16  » 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  result  that  the  prepara- 
tion had  not  the  desired  effect  of  preventing  the 
disease,  and  conaequently  waa  a  faihire.  I  have 
furnished  you  with  the  result  of  this  experiment 
that  otiiera  may  learn  wisdom.  From  this  I  draw 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  patents  got  up  to  pre- 
vent potato  rot  are  humbugs.  However,  I  should 
like  to  learn  the  experience  of  other  farmers  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  many  others,  for  it  is  by 
such  experiences  that  we  are  to  get  knowledge  in 
farming  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  farmers  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  results  of  all  such  experiments  for  the  benefit 
of  their  brother  farmers.  Being  a  young  farmer 
myself,  I  like  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others.  C.  H.  Cuminos. 

Harvardf  Mass.^  March  7,  1861. 


JFbr  Mtf  Nna  England  Parmer, 

sooNOirsr  nr  ubb  of  boot  coTTzrEis. 

Messbs.  Editors  :-*I  have  often  noticed  in 
the  Farmer  communications  in  regard  to  the  best 
way  to  relieve  cattle  that  were  choked,  and  as  of- 
ten wondered  at  the  **folly  of  sinners/'  and  que- 
ried why  it  was  that  farmers,  feeding  out  from 
25  to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  carrots  or  turnips 
annually,  and  almost  yearly  losing  or  having  in- 
jured by  choking  one  or  more  creatures,  besides 
considerable  expense  in  attending  upon  them, 
were  so  slow  to  learn  that  there  is  a  better  way. 
They  will  cut  their  coarse  fodder,  and  many  of 
them  their  hay  %  paying  for  a  machine  with  which 
to  do  it  from  flO  to  $25 ;  they  will  have  their 
provender  for  horses,  cattle,  bogs  and  poultry, 
ground  at  an  expense  of  about  one-tentn  part, 
and  many  will  in  addition  cook  it  before  feeding 
out ;  and  yet  they  will  feed  out  their  potatoes^ 
carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  whole,  "dirt  and  all,'' or 
perhaps  will  give  Uiem  a  little  hacking  with  an 
old  axe  or  shovel  t 

The  vegetable  cutters  in  market  cost  only  about 
$10  each,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  crea- 
tures being  choked  by  eating  vegetables  cut  by 
any  kind  of  cutting  machine,  though  undoubted- 
ly there  is  a  preference  in  the  machines.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  vegetables,  except  potatoes, 
have  been  raised  considerably  horeabouta  £oi  feed- 


ing to  stock ;  but  yet,  there  are  now  five  kinds 
of  root  cutters  here,  and  any  of  them  better  than 
none,  and  a  sure  remedy  for  choking  cattle. 

It  IS  but  a  few  days  since  I  heard  a  very  enter- 
prising mid  thrifty  young  farmer,  (who  this  past 
season  raised  SOO  bushela  wheat,  VOObxnhels  oata, 
with  com,  notatoee,  tumipa  and  &o.,  to  match,) 
say  that  be  bad  no  doubt  tnat  there  had  been  loss 
enough,  by  cattle  choking  in  this  town  within 
fifty  years,  to  supply  the  whole  town  with  root 
cutters  for  a  bundled  years.  Some  two-  years 
since,  I  received  a  Jetter  from  a  gentleman  in 
western  New  York,  in  which  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  the  day  before  lost  his  best  cow  out  of  a 
lot  of  twelve,  by  being  choked  while  eating  tur- 
nips cut  with  a  shovel ;  and  that  just  about  a  year 
previous  he  lost  one  in  the  same  way ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  his  neighbors  who  had  not 
kMt  one  or  more  in  a  similar  manner  \  and  he  add- 
ed, "Now  I  am  going  to  have  a  root  cutter,  if  I 
can  get  one  this  side  of  Jordan,"  and  wished  my 
advice  as  to  kind. 

Of  the  kinds  of  root  cutters  in  use  in  this  vi- 
cinity, two  of  them  leave  the  roots  in  rectangular 
shaped  pieces,  superior  only  to  those  cut  wi  Jb  a 
shovel,  in  that  they  are  generally  smaller,  aad  cut 
with  greater  facility.  One  kind  cuts  them  in 
gouge-shaped  bits,  about  three-fourths  ait  inch 
wide,  and  one-fourth  in  thickness^  and  quite  rap- 
idly ;  I  think  aboitt  a  bushel  per  minute,  if  forced 
a  little.  The  other  kinds  are  used  chiefly,  and 
preferred  because  they  not  only  cut,  but  clean  the 
roots  X  they  also  leave  them  in  thinner  and  more 
pliable  shape,  better  to  be  mixed  with  meal,  ^in 
or  "ent  feed,"  cutting  also  equally  fast.  It  is  as- 
tonishing to  see  what  an  amount  of  dirt  may  be 
taken  off  from  apparently  clean  roots,  without 
water,  too.  From  actual  experiment,  in  hundreds 
of  instances,  in  this  town,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  these  vegetables  have  adhering  to  them  aa 
they  are  brought  from  the  cellar,  from  one  to  two 
quarts  of  dirt  to  every  bushel,  most  of  which  is 
necessarily  eaten,  when  fed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
without  cleaning.  Now,  besides  the  great  injury, 
both  medicinal  and  mechanical,  to  teeth,  stomach 
and  bowels,  caused  by  so  much  dirt,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  dirty  vegetables  are  more  likely  to 
stick  in  the  throat  than  clean  ones. 

The  construction  of  this  machine  is  very  aim- 
pie  and  durable,  the  cleansing  part,  consisting  of 
a  revolving  cylinder  so  arrangea  that  the  dirtxalls 
out  on  one  side,  and  the  vegetables  are  dropped 
from  the  other  into  the  hopper,  from  whence  they 
are  cut  by  semi-eonical  shaped  knives  upon  a  co- 
nical shaped,  hollow  cylinder,  through  wnieh  they 
fall  by  a  spout  into  a  basket 

This  last  machine  has  not  been  in  the  city  mar- 
kets, I  believe,  for  which  reason  1  thought  it 
might  be  neig^hborly  to  describe  it  more  particu- 
larly, and  the  invention,  I  think,  haa  been  secured 
by  a  resident  of  this  countv. 

Now,  brother  farmers,  don'l  be  ao  cruel  and 
foolish  as  to  let  your  cattle  choke,  and  then  run 
broom  handles,  forked  sticks,  et  cetera,  down 
their  throats,  or  rack  your  brains  to  find  some 
other  way  to  get  out  the  obstruction.  Be  wise 
enough  not  to  let  it  get  in  there,  and  if  vou  do 
not  grate  your  roots  before  feeding,  as  is  done  in 
European  countries,  do  for  mercy's  sake  out  them 
up  in  reapectable  shape,  and  this  will  also  en- 
hance Iheir  value  and  useful  efi^ta,  aa  much  aa 
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you  do  your  fodder  by  cuttinfc»  or  your  grain  by 
grinding.  Is  it  not  eo,  Mr.  Editor  ?  And  wbat 
Slink  you  of  making  stock  eat  a  couple  of  quarts 
or  so  of  dirt  with  every  bushel  of  rootA  P  And 
will  not  vegetables,  cleaned  and  cut  into  strips 
one-eighth  iooh  thick,  cook,  if  desired,  with  one- 
fourth  the  cost  for  fuel  required  for  whole  ones, 
besides  making  much  better  feed  for  the  cleaning  P 
E f  n.^  1861.  BuuBOUS. 


BXTBAOTS  AJSTD  BSFIiIEB. 
WHAT  FEETIUZER  TO  USE. 

I  wish  to  inquire  in  regard  to  advertised  fertil- 
izers. I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  culti- 
vated two  or  three  years,  and  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Although  of  rather  a  clayey  soil,  yet  it  is 
good  for  com.  Thinking  I  could  use  some  ad- 
vertised fertilisers  to  profit,  I  wish  to  inquire 
which  is  the  best  for  such  kinds  of  land  P  Among 
the  best  recommended  is  Coe*s  superphospate 
of  lime ;  do  you  know  anything  of  its  merits  P 

Northampton,  1861.  A  SUBSCRIBEB. 

Remabks. — We  cannot  tell  you  what  the  best 
"advertised  fertilizer"  is.  Some  that  have  proved 
quite  successful  with  us,  have  given  little  satis- 
faction to  others,  so  that  we  dare  not  commend 
any  one  of  them  in  preference  to  other  kinds.  So 
much  depends  upon  soil,  manner  and  time  of 
using,  &&,  that  the  results  will  be  widely  varia- 
ble when  precisely  the  same  article  is  used  in 
different  localities.  You  must  experiment  in  a 
small  way  for  yourself,  and  gather  the  opinions  of 
others  as' they  are  incidentally  given. 

OEAIN  FOB  SHEEP. 

Will  oats  hurt  sheep  to  feed  to  them  without 
being  ground  P  It  is  said  bv  our  farmers  here 
that  they  have  lost  a  number  by  the  use  of  them. 
What  kind  of  grain  is  best  to  give  them  P 

Emniker,  March,  1861.  N.  M. 

Remarks. — Will  some  of  our  farmers  give  you, 
or  us,  the  reasons  why  unground  oats  will  hurt 
sheep  P  It  is  a  new  doctrine  to  us,  and  we  can- 
not credit  it  upon  a  mere  assertion.  Fed  in 
proper  quantities,  we  believe  them  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep,  and  have  been  informed  by 
some  of  the  most  successful  sheep  growers  in 
Vermont  that  they  are  in  the  constant  practice  of 
using  them  for  sheep.  Corn  and  beans  are  ex- 
cellent— better  ground  than  unground — but  all 
grain  must  be  fed  to  sheep  judiciously. 

A  FINE  HOG. 

A.  J.  Spalding,  2d,  has  raised  a  very  fine  hog 
this  past  season,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  no- 
.  tice.  It  had  rather  ordinary  keeping,  and  yet,  at 
the  age  of  21  months,  it  was  killed  and  weighed 
640  lbs.  And  what  is  best  in  regard  to  it,  the 
pork  is  of  a  very  fine  quality,  suitable  for  family 
use.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  Elliot,  a  noted  provision 
dealer  in  Salem,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Rogers'  great  hog  of  South  Danvers.  I  think 
those  that  raise  large  hogs  should  make  correct 
statements  in  regard  to  age,  &Cy  and  not  say  that 


a  hog  is  two  years  old,  when  in  reality  it  is  near- 
er four  years.  P.  W. 
Datwers,  March^  1861. 

TO  BEUEVE  CHOEXD  CATTLE. 

Quite  a  variety  of  ways  have  already  been 
pointed  out  in  your  paper  for  relieving  choked 
cattle,  some  of  which  I  doubt  not  are  safe  and 
sure.  But  as  cattle  continue  to  get  choked  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  always  admit  of  the 
same  remedies,  it  may  be  well  that  the  communi- 
ty should  be  informed  of  all  the  different  meth- 
ods by  which  the  evils  may  be  removed.  One 
method  I  happened  to  have  knowledge  of,  which* 
I  have  not  yet  seen  noticed.  If  you  think  proper, 
please  insert  it. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  probably  about  ten  years 
pld,  my  father  had  an  ox  that  got  choked,  I  think 
with  a  potato ;  to  save  him  he  must  have  speedy 
relief.  It  was  done  in  this  way.  He  was  put  in 
his  usual  place  in  the  stall ;  mv  father  on  his  left 
side  took  nim  by  the  horn  with  his  right  hand, 
and  with  his  left  grasped  his  tongue  and  drew  it 
out  by  the  side  of  his  mouth  and  held  it  fast ;  an 
older  brother  helping  on  the  other  side  to  keep 
his  head  steady,  I  was  then  told  to  pull  my  shirt 
sleeve  up  to  the  shoulder  and  thrust  my  hand 
down  his  throat,  and  take  out  the  potato.  I  said 
he  would  bite  me.  No,  my  father  said,  he  could 
not,  for  his  tongue  was  between  his  teeth.  I  then 
Uimst  down  my  arm  the  whole  length^got  hold 
of  Uie  potato,  and  removed  it  in  less  than  a  mo- 
ment, and  all  was  welL 

AN  EAKLY  SPRING. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
dated  March  7,  says,  "We  are  planting  here." 

Another  from  Emporia,  Kansas,  dated  March 
4,  says,  *'We  have  now  every  indication  of  an 
early  spring.  Grass  is  springing  up,  and  every- 
thing looks  hopeful.  On  the  2d  inst.  I  brought 
in  to  Mrs.  M.  the  Jirsi  flower."  w.  J. 

Monadnoci  No.  4.     

ADTERTISINO  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  that  class  of 
your  patrons  who  are  about  to  advertise  "Farms 
for  Sale/'  to  the  fact  that  it  will  forward  their 
wishes,  as  welt  as  be  of  great  assistance  to  appli- 
cants, to  give  a  description  of  the  place  for  sale, 
and,  what  is  very  important,  the  price  desired. 

Some  places  are  represented  as  cheap,  others, 
to  inquire  of  some  one  sixty  or  a  hundred  miles 
away.  It  is  true,  we  can  correspond  to  ascertain 
])articulars,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the 
description  and  the  price  suited  those  in  want, 
they  would  take  pains  to  go  in  person  and  view 
the  premises.  A  friend  of  mine,  last  spring, 
travelled  some  two  hundred  mUes  to  see  a  place 
advertised  as  cheap,  and  ascertained  that  the 
price  was  $4000,  when  his  finances  would  not 
permit  him  to  invest  over  92500. 

Boston,  March,  1861.  A  Subscriber.  . 


"A  Subscriber's  Wife,"  is  informed  that  we 
do  not  know  the  person  for  whom  she  inquires. 
His  article  was  copied  as  one  of  general  interest. 
We  suppose  good  seeds  such  as  she  wants  may 
be  procured  at  the  seed  stores. 
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WOOD'S  IMFBOVSD  MOWING  MAGHOnO. 
We  have  Be«n  this  machlDe  do  excellent  work, 
and  have  heard  it  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
use  it  upon  their  farms.  Its  success  during  the 
harvest  of  1859  was  very  satisfactory  to  many 
persons.  Over  thirty-four  hundred  of  them,  we 
are  told,  have  been  sold  and  sucoessfully  used 


within  two  years.  Many  farmers  speak  enthusi- 
astically of  their  light  draft,  and  perfect  cutting, 
and  a  large  number  were  put  into  the  market 
from  a  full  faith  that  the  true  mechanical  and 
practical  principles  in  constructing  a  Mowing 
Machine  had  been  attained.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  a  Mowing  Machine  has  been  produced 


.i:.iV 


of  lighter  draft,  and  can  be  afforded  to  the  farmer 
at  a  less  price  than  any  heretofore  in  use,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  light,  durable,  and  do  perfect 
work — and  that  it  will  cut  a  more  perfect  swath 
than  any  other  Mower,  and  do  it  with  one-quar- 
ter less  power.    The  usual  number  of  knives  fur- 


nished with  a  machine  is  two ;  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  knives  sharp  requires  that  there 
should  be  three ;  this  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
work  through  the  forenoon  without  stopping  to 
sharpen  his  knives,  and  after  sharpening  at  noon, 
to  finish  the  day's  work  without  interruption. 
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The  two-horse  Machines  weigh  ^14  poimds 
each,  run  on  two  driting^vfheds  placed  80  inches 
apart,  each  wheel  28  inches  in  diameter.  The 
frame  rests  upon  and  is  firmly  secured  to  the 
axle  of  the  wheels,  and  supports  the  gearing  and 
a  seat  for  the  driver.  The  finger-bar  is  attached 
to  the  Machine  by  one  bolt,  and  can  be  easily  re- 
moved  by  taking  off  one  nut ;  and  when  placed 
upon  the  frame  under  the  seat,  the  Machine  can 
be  driven  from  field  to  field  as  easily  as  a  light 
cart  The  knife  is  driven  by  a  crank-pin,  pro- 
jecting from  a  well-adjusted  balance-wheel,  which 
gives  it  a  steady,  uniform  motion ;  it  has  a  ra- 
pid motion  with  a  short  stroke,  which  enables 
the  Machine  to  do  good  work  when  the  team 
moves  as  slow  as  horses  or  oxen  can  walk.  These 
Machines  can  be  easily  and  instantly  thrown  out 
of  gear,  thereby  giving  motion  to  the  driving 
wheels  only  when  mowing.  They  out  a  swath 
four  feet  wide. 

The  one-horse  Machine  is  constructed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  re- 
spects, as  the  two-horse  Machine,  except  that  it 
has  shafts  instead  of  a  pole,  weighs  50  pounds 
less,  (464  pounds,)  and  cuts  a  swath  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide. 


ImAXPAB  IJSr  HOB8X8. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mark  Lane  ExpresB 
writes  how  a  cure  of  this  disease  was  effected  by 
homcBOpathic  treatment,  in  the  case  of  a  vahiable 
carriage  horse : 

The  animal  had  been  suffering  from  the  disease 
for  sometime  before  the  servant  mentioned  that 
it  was  ailing.  An  allopathic  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  was  consulted,  declared  that  U  was  impossi' 
ble  to  remove  the  diseased  part  except  by  ctUting 
and  burning.  This  we  refused  to  permit,  and  be- 
gan to  treat  it  with  homoeopathic  remedies,  but, 
owing  to  our  want  of  skill,  without  any  success ; 
the  horse  became  daily  worse;  the  palate  and 
gums  were  so  swollen  as  to  prevent  the  power  of 
mastication,  and  were  like  a  white  sponge.  In 
this  emergency  we  took  the  liberty  of  consulting 
a  clever  homoeopathic  M.  D.,  who  advised  us  to 
try  Rhus  toxicodendron  A,  five  drons  in  half-a 
pint  of  water,  twice  a  day.  In  sixteen  nours  from 
the  first  dose,  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
color  of  the  gums  and  palate.  The  following  day 
the  swelling  began  to  subside,  and  in  seven  days 
the  creature  was  ouite  well,  and  has  never  since 
that  time  (a  perioa  of  two  years  and  a  half)  had 
any  recurrence  of  the  ailment 


Clttbbino  of  Cabbages. — A  handful  of  super- 
phosphate and  a  tablespoonful  of  McDougall*s 
disinfecting  powder,  put  into  each  hill  of  some 
1500  cabbages  belonging  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Fanner  and  Gardener,  saved  all 
but  about  twenty,  which  probably  missed  their 
portion  of  phosphate  and  powder. 


Fi3T  tht  New  England  Farmer. 
TABM  TtSt  OONir.  BTVISB  VAIiUBT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  a  young  farmer  living  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  near  Mounts  Tom  and 
Holyoke  j  have  long  been  interested  in  your  val- 
uable paper,  and  gleaned  thereftt>m  much  instruc- 
tion of  cpreat  value  in  my  daily  occupations :  I 
read  from  week  to  week  with  great  interest  its  ag- 
ricultural and  scientific  discussions :  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  weekly  Legislative  agri- 
cultural meeting,  and  market  reports.  Since  I 
have  been  engaged  in  farming,  I  have  often  looked 
in  vain  for  contributions  from  "tillers  of  the  soil*' 
in  this  section  of  the  country.  As  our  farming 
in  the  alluvial  soil  is  quite  different  from  that  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  a  little  good  advice  is 
what  we  need,  and  should  appreciate.  For  ther 
benefit,  perhaps,  of  some  who  nave  never  become 
familiar  with  this  section,  I  will  name  some  of 
these  differences.  The  fturms  are  generally  small, 
but  often  large  barns  may  be  seen  well  filled, 
showing  that  a  few  acres,  well  tended,  are  much 
more  profitable  than  many  half  cared  for.  (200 
per  acre  is  about  the  average  price  for  land.  We 
have  no  pastures,  therefore  cows  are  mostly  kept 
in  stables,  fed  on  cut  feed,  and  for  a  change,  on 
green  food  in  Summer.  We  have  no  top-dressing 
to  do  for  our  mowing,  that  is  all  done  on  the 
low  lands  by  the  Connecticut  river,  avoiding 
thereby  all  discussions  as  to  which  season  is  the 
best  for  these  deposits. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  derived  from  having 
the  land  scattered  in  small  lots,  as  each  farmer 
has  thus  several  different  kinds  of  soil  to  deal 
with,  enabling  him  to  raise  different  kinds  of  crops 
to  good  advantage ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
broom-corn,  tobacco,  com,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley ;  to  these  we  hope  soon  to  add  flax. 

We  '*Young  America,''  believe  in  plowing  deep ; 
"our  fathers"  tell  us  to  "let  the  plow  run  lightly,** 
but  I  think  they  acknowledge  the  benefit  derived 
from  deep  plowing  in  case  of  drought  or  a  dry 
season.  Many  have  experimented  upon  lots,  in 
plowing  under  green  clover  and  rye  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  fall  broom-corn,  stalks  and  buckwheat 
I  would  like  to  assure  you,  in  closing,  that  if 
your  attempts  to  give  us,  weekly,  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  beef  markets  are  successful,  your  reward 
from  this  vicinity  will  be  in  obtaining  not  a  few 
subscribers.  In  this  important  reform,  we  all  bid 
you  "good  speed." 

I  would  like  your  opinion  in  regard  to  plowing 
under  clover  in  June  for  tobacco ;  as  it  is  then 
tall,  rank  and  green,  I  imagine  it  injures  the  pres- 
ent crop.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  mow  it,  and 
let  it  wilt  P  Young  Farmer. 

Northampton,  Feb.,  1861. 

IlEiffABKS. — We  have  been  told  by  chemists 
that  if  clover  is  plowed  under  when  green,  that  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  ferment  it  throws  off  its 
starch  and  sugar  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  these 
fertilising  properties  are  lost  Others  do  not 
deny  the  fact  that  these  valuable  properties  are 
transformed  into  gases  and  pass  off,  but  that  the 
gases  are  retained  in,  and  absorbed  by  the  soil, 
and  that  nothing  valuable  is  lost  You  must 
look  into  the  matter  more  thoroughly  for  yourself* 
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Wot  tk€  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 

OUGHT  mSW  BHOIiAin>  PABM1SB8  TO 
BAI8B  THSIB  OWJT  BRBAD  P 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  an  important  question,  and 
one  calling  for  a  candid  consideration  from  every 
farmer.  Of  course,  I  do  not  include  as  farmers 
those  vfho  are  engaged  in  market-gardening,  or 
making  milk  for  city  or  village  use.  Every  man 
is  presumed  to  know  his  own  Dusiness  better  than 
those  not  familiar  with  all  its  details-^yet  most, 
if  not  all,  in  every  occupation,  may  be  at  times 
set  to  thinking  by  some  suggestion  cast  in  their 
way  by  others  who  would  not  aspire  to  be  their 
teachers.  For  this  purpose  I  ask  the  question  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  hoping  many  will  give  it 
sufficient  attention  to  see  il  it  cannot  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  in  their  case.  I  am  fully  as- 
sured that  all  cannot  profilably  raise  wheat  on 
their  lands,  ^et  still  fully  satisfied  that  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  it  IS  possible,  and  can  be  done  profitably 
as  compared  with  other  crops.  I  suppose  it  is 
true,  that  the  past  two  years  have  been  very  good 
for  wheat  growing,  and  that  it  will  not  answer  for 
us  to  expect  like  crops  in  coming  years :  still, 
there  is  ample  testimony  to  show  that  in  a  series 
of  years,  uniform  success  has  been  the  result 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  see  what  can  be  done  by  trial,  I  will 
cite  a  few  instances  of  success  that  have  come  to 
my  knowledge.  James  Le  Barron,  of  Mattapoi- 
sett,  in  '59,  raised  two  acres  that  threshed  out  fif- 
ty bushels.  This  past  season's  crop  promised 
equally  well  when  I  saw  it.  I  have  not  learned 
the  amount  threshed  out.  A  neighbor  of  his  bad 
a  field  alonff  side,  which  was  much  better,  and  I 
judged  would  turn  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
several  around  this  region  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. I  was  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  recent- 
ly, and  learned  that  several  of  the  prominent  far- 
mers in  that  garden  of  New  England  had  raised 
large  crops  of  wheat,  or  rather  obtained  a  great 
yield  per  acre ;  John  and  Levy  Sisson,  getting 
thirty-five  bushels,  and  their  brother,  Daniel  Sis- 
son,  from  two  acres,  obtaining  eighty-eight  bush- 
els. The  straw  was  put  into  the  hay-press,  and 
baled  and  sold  in  Providence  for  fourteen  dollars 
a  ton,  which  I  should  judge  must  have  paid  all 
the  incidental  expenses  of  raising  the  crop.  The 
last  named  individual  purposes  sowing  eleven 
acres  this  spring.  The  seed  used  by  the  above 
men  is  called  Japanese  spring  wheat. 

I  doubt  if  ftdl  sowing,  as  a  general  thing,  would 
succeed,  when,  as  with  us  on  the  coast,  bo  little 
snow  is  to  be  relied  upon  to  cover  it  from  frost, 
and  save  from  winter-killing.  All  clay  lands 
should  be  avoided  for  fall  sowing,  unless  well 
covered  with  straw,  or  what  is  still  better,  where 
it  can  be  obtained,  sea-weed.* 

From  the  published  testimony  of  many,I  should 
judge  that  wneat  should  be  soaked  in  strong  brine 
previous  to  sowing,  and  either  ashes  or  plaster 
iifled  over  it  while  wet.  In  many  instances  this 
preparation  has  increased  the  product  twenty  per 
cent.  1  trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  we 
farmers  of  New  England  will  find  that,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  our  dependence  upon 
what  is  termed  the  grain-growing  States,  we 

•  NoTi  BT  TBS  Ei>ROB.-rThoroogb  draining  will  probably 
aoeompliBb  more  Uian  any  tbing  elae  in  preventing  tbe  win- 
Isr-kUllngofirbflaL 


cannot  only  raise  our  bread,  but  get  more  of  it 
from  an  equal  surface,  and  reap  a  larger  profit 
than  they  can  possibly  do,  so  far  from  a  market, 
that  consumes  it  In  many  localities  the  want  of 
suitable  mills  for  farmers  to  have  their  wheat 
made  into  good  family  flour  is  a  serious  evil,  but 
one  that  will  soon  disappear,  when  wheat  raising 
has  become  a  fixed  fact.  The  mills  will  surely  be 
provided.  No  law  is  so  sure  as  that  supply 
quickly  treads  upon  the  heels  of  a  demand, 

I  ask  again,  wno  of  our  New  England  fanners 
will  raise  their  own  bread,  this  very  year? 

ModUeter,  March  16, 1861*        Jossfh  Cob. 


For  the  Nino  Rmglomd  Faomer. 
FiriiVEBIZATIOir  OF    MAinmBB. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  I  heartily  agree  with 
"M.  F.,"  in  saying  that  its  importance  demands 
a  more  thorough  attention.  I  am  aware  that  the 
former  practice  of  manuring  in  the  hill  is  fast  be- 
ing superseded  by  the  application  of  manure 
broadcast,  and  therefore  the  most  strict  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  pulverization  of  the  ma- 
nure thus  applied.  The  evenness  of  spreading  on 
the  surface  is  very  essential,  that  the  roots  of  the 
plants  may  partake  of  the  manure  equally,  and 
thus  promote  a  more  even  growth  through  the 
field.  The  beauty  of  a  crop  is  evenness  and 
equality  in  its  growth.  I  have  often  heard  the 
remark,  '*!  wonder  what  makes  that  com  so  un- 
even." I  think  if  they  should  pay  more  attention 
to  the  pulverization  of  the  manure,  and  evenness 
of  spreading,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may 
reaoily  tsd^e  up  the  manure,  that  they  would  have 
no  occasion  to  ask,  or  wonder  why  one  plant  doea 
not  grow  so  rapidly  as  another.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  greatly  neglected  by  the 
majority  of  our  farmers.  Often  do  we  notice 
newly-seeded  pieces,  which  are  striking  evidences 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  manure  was  applied. 
My  mode  of  management  is  as  follows : 

Three  or  four  days  before  I  want  to  use  aquan« 
tity  of  manure,  I  fork  it  up  into  a  heap,  occasion- 
ally applying  plaster  as  an  absorbent  and  pulver- 
izer, at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  break  to 
pieces  the  largest  lumps.  After  two  days,  fork 
over  again  and  cover  with  planter,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day*  the  manure  will  be  in  prime 
condition  to  cart  out,  and  apply  broadcast,  and  if 
sheep  manure  (as  the  most  of  mine  is),  you  will 
need  a  shovel  to  spread  it.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  il  remain  too  long  in  the  heap, 
as  it  will  bum,  and  thus  destroy  the  life  of  the 
manure. 

Hatfield,  March  11,  1861.  J.  E.  W. 


Corn  and  Cob  Meal.— It  is  suggested  by  the 
Homestead  that  there  is  something  peculiar,  and 
in  some  cases  injurious,  in  the  action  of  this  food 
upon  animals,  being  strongly  constipating,  &o. 
On  the  presumption  that  cobs  "in  a  natural 
state,"  are  not  food,  it  is  suggested  by  the  writer 
that  *<Cases  are  rare  where  products,  which  in  a 
natural  state  cannot  be  used  as  food,  have  any 
considerable  value  when  artificially  made  eatable." 
But  is  this  assumption  correct  P    Green  coba  an 
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relifthed  by  swine  and  cattle;  even  dr)%  last 
year's  cobs  were  eaten  greedily  by  a  cow  of  ours ! 
Who  can  account  for  tastes  ? 


i^br  th0  New  England  Farmer. 

MACHINES  FOB   FEELING  WUiXiO'WB* 
AND  WBINOING  CliOTHEB. 

Perseverance  ensures  success.  A  few  years 
since,  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  community 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money 
are  annually  sent  from  this  to  foreign  countries, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  basket  willow,  for  manu- 
facturing the  various  articles  of  commerce  known 
as  "wicker-work." 

The  inquiry  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the 
Yankee  mind,  Why  not  supply  this  demand  by 
home  production,  and  thus  save  the  cash  paid  for 
it  for  the  use  of  our  own  countrymen  P  Our 
marshes  and  lowlands  will  produce  the  article  to 
perfection,  and  our  ingenuity  can  invent  machines 
by  which  it  can  be  prepared  for  market. 

The  objection  was  raised,  that  labor  is  so  much 
higher  here  than  in  the  old  country,  that  we  can- 
not peel  and  prepare  for  the  weaver  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  article  ;  and  to  this  objec- 
tion the  efficient  reply  was  made — We  can  make 
a  machine  that  will  do  this,  as  well  as  other 
things  for  which  Yankee  ingenuity  is  proverbial. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  help  came  from  among 
Ihe  hills  in  the  agricultural  districts.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Winooski,  the  inventive  genius  of  a 
young  man  began  to  dream  out  a  plan,  by  which 
a  machine  might  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a 
number  of  men,  and  produce  a  better  article  than 
those  peeled  by  hano.  The  first  plan,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  valuable  inventions,  needed 
much  ingenuity  to  perfect  it;  and  many  and  ex- 
pensive experiments  must  be  made,  in  order  to 
render  it  perfect  Perseverance  finally  ensured 
guecess,  and  the  invention  is  before  the  public. 

Finding  his  facilities  for  operating  too  much 
restricted,  he  removed  to  Waterbury,  where,  in 
an  outlay  far  beyond  his  means,  he  risked  his  for- 
tune, in  company  with  a  brother,  and  embarked 
in  an  enterprise  which  was  an  entire  experiment 
in  the  history  of  "wicker-work."  New  eftorts  pre- 
sented new  hindrances,  and  increasing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  successful  operation  only  roused 
increasing  efforts  to  remove  those  obstacles,  and 
brought  out  hitherto  latent  powers.  One  after 
another  new  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  raising,  peeling  and  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  willow  ware  in  demand  for  the  commer- 
cial world,  were  brought  into  requisition. 

The  question.  Will  it  pay  ?  is  now  solved,  and 
the  idea  of  the  peeling-machine  is  applied  to 
another  use.  Those  flexible  rubber  rollers  are 
neatly  anranged,  and  made  to  press  the  water 
from  the  washerwoman's  clothes  with  ease  and 
rapidity. 

This  little  machine,  so  simple  as  to  be  managed 
by  a  child,  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  means  of 
every  family,  costing  but  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  will  wring  the  clothes  much  drier  and 
quicker  and  infinitelv  easier  than  the  strongest- 
armed  Irish  girl,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  many  useful  inventions  for  rendering  kitchen 
work  easier,  and  the  washing-dav  less  to  be 
dreaded.    Indeed,  with  a  good  washing  machine, 


and  "George  J.  Colby's  Wringer,"  we  shall 
scarcely  know  when  Monday  comes.  Washing 
day  will  be  as  quiet  as  Thursday,  and  Monday 
morning  will  not  find  the  good,  old  dames  "up, 
and  a  good  fire  agoing,  and  the  clothes  on  boiling 
before  one  o'clock."  Those  good  old  mothers 
wOl  not  have  to  "keep  Saturday  nights"  in  order 
to  put  their  "clothes  asoak"  Sunday  nights .  Then 
may  they  rest  from  their  labors  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Sabbath  till  the  "red  rosy  light"  of  Mon- 
day morning. 

Kow,  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  be  surprised  at  my 
moralizing  upon  the  clothes-wringer,  for  I  con- 
scientiously believe  whatever  lessens  th^  task  of 
washing  day,  in  the  same  proportion  will  increase 
the  quiet  of  the  "Holv  Sabbath  Eve"  that  most 
sacred  of  all  domestic  hours. 

Lest  I  weary  the  patience  of  your  readers,  let 
me  add  that  this  last  invention  has  so  far  proved 
that  perseverance  will  ensure  success,  that  funds 
will  no  more  be  lacking.  Sales  of  Territory  have 
already  been  made  which  place  its  success  be- 
yond a  doubt,  and  Howden,  Colby  &  Co.,  are  yet 
to  be  among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  The  demand  already  warrants 
the  manufacture  of  500  per  week,  and  when  it  has 
been  before  the  public  one  year,  or  until  Decem- 
ber 4,  1861,  ten  times  that  number  will  not 
supply  the  demand. 

liCst  your  readers  may  regard  the  above  as  a 
puff,  let  me  simply  add  that  it  is  written  by  one 
entirely  disinterested  in  the  business,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  inventor  or  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business,  and  purely  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  untiring  efforts  or  perseverance 
in  a  good  cause,  crowned  with  success. 

Varmoni,  Feb.,  1861.  P.  J. 

Eemarks. — ^The  above  communication  has  been 
on  hand  several  weeks,  until  we  eould  make  trial 
of  the  wringing-madiine  m  highly  spoken  of  by 
our  correspondent.  It  is  has  been  in  use  in  our 
family  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  our  women 
folks  say  there  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  adjusted 
in  a  moment  to  any  common  tub,  without  the  aid 
of  screws  or  any  other  eontrivance,  but  is  held 
by  the  simple  pressure  of  its  parts.  The  clothes, 
from  a  shirt  to  a  muslin  collar,  are  "wrung"  with 
equal  ease  and  faeility,  by  passing  them  between 
rubber  rollers*  The  flexibility  of  these  rollers  is 
so  great  that  a  thin  card  and  a  common  pocket- 
knife,  which  we  put  between  them  side  by  side, 
were  held  with  equal  firmness,  and  so  tight  that 
we  could  not  remove  them  without  revolving  the 
rollers.  By  this  machine,  the  clothes  are  not 
ttnmg,  but  pressed^  so  that  all  twisting  of  the 
seams,  and  of  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  which  is  so 
injurious  to  thin  materiaU,  is  entirely  avoided, 
and  the  work  is  done  in  a  much  better  manner, 
as  well  as  more  thoroughly  than  by  hand.  Know- 
ing our  correspondent  well,  we  can  endorse  all  he 
says  of  his  connection  with  the  machine,  and  now 
that  we  have  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  machine  it- 
self, we  do  not  regard  his  praise  of  it  as  anything 
more  than  it  well  deserves. 
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XtBGXSIiATIVZI  AOBICUIiTtrBAIi  SOClBfTS'. 
fRiMKvn  roE  cbb  N.  E.  Fabios,  n  Tb^kas  Bba»ut»] 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Agri- 
cultural Society  took  place  on  Monday  evening 
last,  a  good  company  being  present.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Mason,  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  introduced  as 
Chairman  of  the  evening. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Flint  said  that  the 
statements  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  root 
culture  in  New  England  have  often  been  too  in- 
discriminate and  unqualified.  If,  as  Mr.  Webster 
asserted,  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crop  a  single 
year  would  bankrupt  England,  it  does  not  then 
follow  that  its  extensive  culture  is  of  the  same 
relative  importance  to  us.  If  root  culture  is  the 
basis  of  successful  English  farming,  it  does  not 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  would  be  for 
us.  If  the  English  farmer  could  raise  75  bushels 
of  Indian  com  to  the  acre  as  easy  as  we  can,  it 
might  possibly  modify  his  present  system,  to 
some  extent  He  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  extensive  culture  of  roots  is  not  equally 
profitable  for  us  as  for  the  British  farmer,  but 
merely  to  suggest  tlie  difibrence  in  our  situations. 

The  perfect  development  of  most  of  our  culti- 
vated roots  requires  a  moist  and  equable  climate. 
This  the  English  farmer  has,  and  we  have  not 
The  point  of  profit  for  him  lies  in  the  fact  that 
root  culture  forms  the  most  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  wheat  and  other  crops,  and  not  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  roots  themselves.  He  might,  if 
he  could,  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  culture  of 
BO  large  an  area  as  h#  generally  devotes  to  the 
turnip,  but  then  his  wheat  would  soon  fall  ofil 
Root  crops,  in  other  words,  are  cultivated  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  making  manure  and  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  Considered  by  themselves 
simply  as  food  for  cattle,  they  are  not  thought 
even  by  English  farmers  to  pay  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation. But  as  a  change  of  food,  either  for 
horses,  milch  cows  or  sheep,  the  culture  of  roots, 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  no  doubt  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  common  with  us,  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  every  good  system  of  husbandry. 

Carrots,  for  horses  not  overworked,  are  worth 
pound  for  pound,  nearly  as  much  as  oats.  That 
is,  a  hundred  bushels  of  carrots  and  a  hundred 
bushels  of  oats  are  worth  about  as  much  to  feed 
to  horses  as  two  hundred  bushels  of  oats  alone. 
The  actual  practical  value  for  feeding  purposes, 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  theoretical 
value  based  on  the  comparative  amount  of  nutri- 
ment in  each. 

Carrots  are  not  so  important  to  feed  to  cows 
in  milk  as  to  horses,  though  they  improve  the 
quality.  The  short-horn  and  the  long  orange 
are  among  the  best  varieties,  though  the  white 


Belgian  will  yield  the  largest  It  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  bushels  to  the 
acre.  To  cultivate  carrots  to  any  profit  the  ut- 
most care  is  required  to  keep  the  land  free  from 
weed-seed,  and  unless  the  land  is  clean  as  well  as 
the  manure,  the  labor  of  taking  care  of  this  crop 
is  enormous,  and  the  expense  too  great  to  be 
borne. 

For  feeding  to  dairy  cows  the  mangold  is  one 
of  the  best  roots  now  cultivated.  Though  its  nu- 
tritive qualities  are  far  less  than  those  of  the  car- 
rot, and  less  even  than  those  of  the  turnip,  it  is 
well  settled  that  it  excels  those  roots  in  produc- 
ing a  large  flow  of  milk. 

The  mangold  is  a  variety  of  beet,  and  has  been 
extensively  cultivated  for  feeding  to  stock  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. William  Birnie,  of  Springfield,  raised  95  tons 
of  mangolds  the  last  season  on  two  acres  and  a 
half,  or  at  the  rate  of  38  tons  to  the  acre.  This  is 
a  large  yield  to  be  sure,  more  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  ordinary  culture,  but  it  shows  what  can 
be  done.  The  Silesian  beet,  or  the  sugar  beet,  is  a 
variety,  that  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  though 
he  thought  to  less  profit  with  us,  than  either 
mangolds  or  Swedes.  The  ruta  baga,  sometimes 
called  Swedish  turnip,  is  a  variety  of  rape.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  roots  to  cultivate,  es- 
pecially for  feeding  to  sheep.  It  is  more  apt  to 
taint  the  flavor  of  milk  and  butter  than  mangolds 
or  carrots,  but  if  boiled,  or  cut  and  salted,  this 
objection  to  it  may  be  avoided. 

The  root  crop,  generally,  requires  a  good  sup- 
ply of  phosphates  in  the  soil  or  in  the  manure, 
and  bones  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  vitriol  of  commerce,  or  guano,  or  other  con- 
centrated manures  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime,  are 
more  effective  on  this  crop  than  on  most  others. 
These  substances  have  the  advantage  of  perfect 
freedom  from  weed-seed,  a  consideration  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  crop.  The  work  on 
root  crops  should  be  accomplished  so  far  as  pos- 
sible by  machinery.  Hand  labor  on  them  is  ex- 
tremely laborious  and  expensive.  Carrots,  for 
instance,  sown  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
15th  of  April,  in  drills  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  may  be  cultivated  with  the  horse  hoe 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  a  row  of  turnips  or 
ruta  bagas  sown  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  A 
large  amount  of  expensive  hand  labor  may  also 
be  saved  in  the  culture  of  mangolds  by  the  use  of 
the  horse  hoe. 

Mr.  Hartwell,  of  New  Marlborough,  said 
he  had  experimented  to  a  limited  extent  in  rais- 
ing root  crops,  but  had  not  met  with  much  success. 
We  have,  said  he,  the  corn  crop,  for  a  tillage  crop, 
which  they  had  not  in  England,  but  this  was  not 
a  sure  crop,  from  the  variableness  of  our  climate, 
and  if  farmers  could  cultivate  a  crop  that  would 
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be  more  certain  and  pay  aa  well,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  adyantage.  The  question  with 
him  was,  whether  the  root  crop  waa  of  sufficient 
value  to  grazing  farmers,  or  those  who  had,  per- 
haps, a  couple  of  hundred  acres  of  good  grazing 
land,  to  justify  them  in  di\erting  a  part  of  their 
manures  to  highly  cultivate  sufficient  land  for  root 
culture.  We  know,  said  he,  that  on  good  land, 
with  very  high  cultivation,  enormous  yields  could 
be  got,  but  it  was  doubtful  to  his  mind,  whether 
among  the  class  of  farmers  he  had  mentioned, 
this  would  pay. 

Col.  White,  of  Petersham,  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  root  culture  to  farmers,  and  said  he 
had  regretted  to  hear,  at  previous  meetings,  prac- 
tical men  doubt  the  advantages  of  this  crop.  In 
his  section  of  the  State  few  had  gone  into  it,  but 
those  who  had  paid  attention  to  it  had  done  well. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  good  hay  about  where 
he  resided,  and  some  that  was  poor,  and  these  ad- 
vocates of  root  culture  there  had  found  they  could 
do  better  by  giving  part  roots  and  part  poor  hay 
to  their  cattle,  than  if  they  fed  entirely  on  good 
hay,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  keep  ten 
cows  better  on  roots  and  poor  hay  than  by  the 
entire  use  of  the  best  hay  alone.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  of  roots  were  the  best  to  raise. 
He  had  done  very  well  with  ruta  baga  and  man- 
golds, but  the  sugar  beet  had  been  spoken  of  by 
the  Chairman,  and  he  was  desirous  to  ascertain 
whether  that  would  not  be  more  profitable.  He 
was  also  in  want  of  information  as  to  how  to  fol- 
low root  crops— whether  beets  after  turnips,  or  in 
what  order  they  should  be  grown.  His  neighbors 
were  going  extensively  into  root  culture  and  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  among  them  that  it 
would  pay. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  very  generally 
conceded  that  a  tap-rooted  plant  should  follow  a 
fiat-rooted  one,  and  vice  versa,  as  the  ground  is 
found  by  this  course  to  be  in  better  condition  for 
a  good  crop.  He  spoke  of  the  advantages  from 
this  course,  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  soil  being 
thus  brought  near  the  surface.  He  said  that  In- 
dian corn  should  never  follow  ruta  baga,  as  in 
very  many  instances  in  which  he  had  known  of 
its  being  tried  he  had  never  heard  that  it  succeed- 
ed. He  did  not  know  why  this  was,  but  it  was 
an  undoubted  fact. 

Dr.  Geobge  B.  Lorimo,  of  Salem,  was  glad 
to  see  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the 
minds  of  farmers  in  relation  to  the  value  of  root 
crops.  The  culture  of  root  crops  might  be  con- 
sidered high  farming,  but  he  would  not  recom- 
mend every  farmer  to  raise  roots,  as  where  the 
value  of  hay  was  extremely  low,  and  where,  of 
necessity,  a  farmer  is  compelled  to  raise  corn 
for  his  own  consumption,  root  culture  is  of  doubt- 
ful expediency.    Where  one  or  two  tons  of  hay 


are  raised  to  the  acre,  and  this  is  worth  only  910 
per  ton,  it  ia  preferable  to  roots,  for  the  reason 
that  the  roots  cost  so  much  more  than  the  hay 
can  be  sold  for  i  but  where  a  farmer  can  buy  his 
com  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  it,  or  can  sell  his 
hay  at  city  prices,  then  roots  are  indispensable. 
Taking  hay  as  the  standard  at  100,  Swedes  or  ru- 
ta bagas  would  stand  in  nutritive  qualities  300, 
mangolds  400,  carrots  250  and  com  52.  Thus 
2i  tons  of  oarrots  were  equal  to  1  ton  of  hay,  and 
where,  in  high  farming,  a  fair  crop  of  carrots  is 
20  tons  to  the  acre;  this  is  equal  to  8  tons  of  hay  i 
while  500  bushels  of  oarrots  are  equal  to  100 
of  com,  it  is  easier  to  raise  the  carrots  than 
the  com ;  thus  the  question  whether  it  is  profita- 
ble to  divert  manure  for  raising  root  crops,  is 
answered  by  this.  The  raising  of  roots  should  be 
regulated  by  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  Swedes 
and  other  turnips  are  the  most  profitable  roots  on 
which  to  fat  cattle,  as  they  can  be  raised  sa.much 
cheaper  than  mangolds,  as  no  more  mangolds 
will  grow  on  the  same  ground  than  tumips.  Man- 
golds for  dairy  farming  are,  perhaps,  the  best,  as, 
with  a  little  meal,  they  cause  a  free  flow  of  milk 
and  keep  cows  in  good  condition.  One  trouble 
in  root  culture  is  that  farmers  put  them  too  thick 
and  the  rows  too  close  together.  He  planted 
Swedes  and  mangolds  2  to  2h  feet  apart,  in  rows, 
so  that  he  could  cultivate  with  a  horse  hoe  well, 
and  this  he  found  the  best  method ;  carrots  were 
more  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  he  pursued  a  simi- 
lar course.  He  agreed  with  the  Chairman  as  to 
following  root  crops,  but  he  felt  sure  carrots 
could  be  grown  on  the  same  land  two  years  in 
succession,  and  he  thought  three.  A  light  soil 
was  best  for  smooth  Swedes,  a  solid  substantial 
clayey  one  for  mangolds,  and  carrots  would  do 
well  anywhere,  if  well  manured  and  cultivated. 

Mr.  Wethebell,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  reports 
of  experiments  made  in  raising  the  English  tux* 
nips  by  men  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  result  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  and  in  which  the 
parties  had  used  25  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
and  had  only  raised  10  or  12  tons  of  turnips,  as 
also  of  the  analysis  made  of  the  English  turnip, 
by  Prof.  Donellson,  of  England,  showing  that  hay 
stood  as  5  to  1  of  turnips  in  nutritive  qualities. 
He  then  called  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr.  At- 
water,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  root 
culture,  and  said  that  from  this  report  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  does  not 
consider  the  tumip  culture  advisable.  The  speak- 
er thought  that  when  we  can  raise  75  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  it  was  far  better  than  raising 
roots.  In  relation  to  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop, 
he  said  that,  in  10  years  out  of  20,  the  com  crop 
had  been  successful  in  this  State,  while  the  tur- 
nip crop  was  a  decidedly  uncertain  crop. 
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Dr.  LoBiNO  said  that  the  last  speaker  had 
spoken  solely  on  English  turnips  and  corn,  the 
former  having  had  25  cords  of  manure  to  the 
aore,  but  he  would  say  that  in  this  section  we 
cultivated  in  a  much  more  eoonomieal  maaner, 
and  we  raised  by  this  something  more  than  '*or* 
ganized  water.**  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  did  not  en- 
dorse the  report  in  full,  although  there  were 
tome  good  features  in  it,  but  he  decidedly  objecU 
ed  to  the  sweeping  recommendation  with  which 
the  report  closed. 

Mr.  PaocTOii,  of  Danvers,  considered  carrots 
one  of  the  very  best  of  root  crops,  although  it  re- 
quired care  and  attention.  It  was  an  excellent 
preparatory  crop  for  onions,  and  before  the  de- 
stroyer came,  this  latter  was  the  best  and  most 
profitable  crop  raised  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
beet  he  considered  good,  as  was  the  potato.  Of 
the  latter,  said  he,  we  can  raise  300  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  we  can  raise  four  times  as  much 
roots  to  the  acre  as  hay.  Com  is  the  staple  crop, 
but  it  was  seldom  we  hear  of  a  yield  of  over  80 
bushels  to  the  acre.  He  had  never  been  on  a 
farm  in  his  life  where  there  was  not  considerable 
land  that  was  good  for  carrots. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  spoke  particu- 
larly of  potatoes,  and  said  he  thought  enough  care 
was  not  bestowed  on  them.  Nothing  after  grass 
will  make  butter  better  than  they  will ;  pumpkins 
and  carrots  give  it  a  better  color,  but  the  butter 
was  not  so  good.  A  bullock  fed  on  potatoes,  ap- 
pearing the  same  sise  as  one  fed  on  the  <»dinary 
feed,  would  weigh  more  by  this  course.  In  the 
country,  he  thought  potatoes  were  as  cheap  a  root 
crop  as  any  for  cattle,  but  near  the  city  it  was 
more  profitable  to  send  them  to  market  For  65 
years  he  had  not  known  the  com  crop  fail  more 
than  five  times.  He  had  raised  rata  bagas,  but 
until  last  year,  he  thought  they  impoverished  the 
land ;  last  year  he  planted  some  in  a  sand  hill 
where  he  had  to  put  on  birch  boughs  to  keep  the 
aand  and  seed  from  blowing  away,  and  he  got  an 
excellent  crop  of  smooth,  round  ones  "as  hand- 
some as  a  picture."  He  said  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  planting  13  kinds  of  potatoes,  and  the 
earliest  he  had  were  "balls  i"  he  considered  the 
Davis'  seedling  and  the  Nova  Scotia  chenangoes 
also  a  good  kind.    He  planted  in  swampy  ground. 

Col.  Stone,  of  Dedham,  said  that  as  corn  had 
been  spoken  of,  he  would  state  that  he  had  pro- 
cured some  seed  from  Mr.  Cx.app,  of  Dorchester, 
of  a  kind  of  corn  which  he  had  never  seen  ex- 
celled both  for  yield  and  early  ripening.  He  had 
got  some  of  the  Vermont  90  days  corn,  and  planted 
it  alongside  this,  and  Mr.  Clapp's  ripened  some 
days  earlier.  It  had  been  tried  by  a  number  of 
others,  and  all  agreed  in  saying  it  was  the  earliest 
and  best  they  had  grown.    For  the  benefit  of 


those  who  wished  to  try  it,  (although  he  had  none 
for  sale,)  Col.  Stone  said  he  would  leave  a  few 
ears  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  AgricuU 
ture. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 
will  be,  **Tke  Management  of  the  Dairy,"  when 
Mr.  Allen  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  will  preside. 


/br  th«  New  Bngiand  Fatiur. 

baHiBOai)  Boira. 

Messrs.  Editobs:^  The  following  trifle  of 
mine,  composed  while  awaiting  ah  arrival  at  a 
railway  station,  was  first  printed  in  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  It  appears  to  take  so  weU« 
however,  especially  with  toe  juveniles,  and  I  have 
so  often  been  requested  to  copy  it,  that  I  am  in* 
duced  to  give  it  to  you  for  republication. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  D.  C* 

QiUy  March  2»,  18G1. 

RAILROAD  80NQ. 

BT  TBI  PBASAHV  BABD. 

Thera's  Um  bell  1  lUUnweU! 

(« All  aboard  !'*  lithe  cry; 
We  are  going,  golng,-~gone,— 
Well  be  back,  by-aod-bye. 
Now  we're  Jumping  with  a  thumping  and  a  bumping 

0*cr  the  rails ; 
But  oar  horse  has  "taken  something,'*  and  his 
Btrength  never  Cails. 

Hear  the  bell ;  Ueteb  weU « 

*«Clear  the  trsck  I"  is  the  cry ; 
We  are  flying,  flying,— flown 
Uke  a  *'itreak  o>  lightning*'  by. 
What  a  racket !  how  we  daok  it,  as  w«  traok  It 

0*er  the  rails ! 
Bat  our  pony  needn't  slaek  it,  for  liis 
Strength  neTer  (klls. 

Blow  it  lond  to  the  crowd 

Who  oar  coming  wait  to  tpj  \ 
We  are  coming,  coming,— come  j— 
Rub  the  cinders  from  year  eye, 
As  we're  sliding,  and  are  gliding,  and  are  riding 

Into  town  s 
Never  hone  less  need  of  "biding,"  or  less  need  of 
Rabbingdown. 


.Fbr  the  New  England  Fanur* 

BMSSiB  TIICB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — When  we  get  past  the  middle 
of  March  we  begin  to  think  of  "seed  time."  AU 
ready,  on  this  Island,  potatoes  were  planted  10  or 
12  days  ago,  during  the  warm  spell  of  5  or  6 
days.  Our  farmers  are  skilled  in  this  department. 
They  cut  off  the  "seed  end"  or  small  cluster  of 
eyes,  give  them  to  the  pigs,  and  then  cut  the  po* 
tatoes  lengthwise  into  quarters,  and  plant  twenty 
inches  apart  in  rows.  They  say  they  get  as  ma- 
ny or  more  pounds,  and  "all  large  potatoes."  The 
large  eye,  or  germ,  is  on  the  body  of  the  potato. 
The  small  ones  on  the  end  will  make  small 
potatoes  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  larger 
ones.  Three  to  five  vines  in  a  hill  are  enough.  Try 
it,  if  you  doubt;  it  costs  neither  time  or  trouble. 
I  have  passed  through  several  potato  fields,  and 
not  a  small  vine  to  be  seen ;  so  in  digging  time, 
I  have  seen  the  ground  covered,  and  not  a  pota- 
to that  was  not  marketable  as  to  size. 
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Again,  in  watching  the  potato  articles  from 
your  yarious  correapondents,  it  is  positive  evi- 
dence to  me,  and  common  sense  in  the  aggregate, 
that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  plant  small  potatoes. 
On  this  Island,  with  a  ready  market  and  high 
price,  they  avoid  seed  ends  and  small  potatoes,  and 
select  the  largest  for  seed*  as  every  judicious  far- 
mer would  select  and  trace  up  his  best  ears  of  corn 
for  seed.  I  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  your  sub- 
scribers on  this  subject  at  the  gathering  of  the 
next  crop. 

In  com  planting,  does  not  the  new  dropper 
place  it  too  closely  together  ?  My  impression  is, 
that  if  the  kernels  are  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
the  stock  grows  freer,  ears  better,  and  is  less  hable 
to  suck  ers.  Has  this  experiment  ever  been  tried  ? 
Would  not  heavy  winds  pass  through  and  allow 
it  to  stand  up  better  than  if  in  a  solid  body  ? 
Weeds  and  suckers  could  be  more  easily  extermi- 
nated. 

In  selecting  lands  for  spring  wheat,  none  should 
be  appropriated  to  this  crop  but  the  warmest  and 
earliest  on  the  farm.  It  should  be  the  first  grain 
in  the  ground — ^the  seed  prepared  in  salt  pickle 
for  12  hours,  raked  in  ashes.  No  time  must  be 
lost  in  forcing  it,  to  escape  the  blight  and  mildew 
of  dog  days. 

Your  richest  sloping  lands  are  best  for  winter 
wheat,  sward  is  best,  and  every  farmer  has  more 
or  less  mowing  patches  that  need  the  plow.  With 
the  advantage  ot  both  crops,  (spring  and  winter,) 
no  farmer,  making  pretensions  as  such,  should  go 
into  the  market  for  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Brooklyn,  L,  /.,  March  18, 1861.     H.  Poor. 


For  ike  New  JBngUmd  Fwwm, 

THOBOITOH  UlTDBBDBAINIirQ  WITH 
TUJQ. 

My  experience  in  laying  tile  drains  commenced 
in  August,  1858 ;  soil  nearly  level,  formerly  ce- 
dar, pine  and  black  ash  swamp  \  top  soil  black 
muck,  from  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  depth ; 
subsoil  various.  In  some  places  sand,  others 
clay,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  and  in  some 
places  a  real  hard  pan.  Through  this  swamp  runs 
a  small  brook  which  is  the  outlet  of  all  the  tile 
drains,  aiid  in  consequence  of  the  slight  fall  for 
80  rods  below,  and  a  lime- stone  rock  laying 
across  the  bed  of  the  stream,  I  was  unable  to  set- 
tle the  stream  and  outlet  as  low  as  was  desirable, 
and  many  of  the  tiles,  at  their  discharge  into  the 
outlet,  had  to  be  below  the  bed  of  the  brook,  in 
order  to  lay  them  three  feet  deep  in  the  soil. 
This  is  as  shallow  a  depth  as  any  of  32,000  that 
are  laid  up  to  this  time  have  been  placed.  This 
land  is  so  level  that  the  average  fall  to  the  drains 
is  rather  less  than  \  inch  to  the  rod,  sav  about 
one  inch  in  ten  rods }  the  distance  of  drains 
apart  is  generally  40  to  42  feet ;  those  in  sandv 
subsoil,  70  feet ;  others  in  the  lowest  places,  with 
clay  or  hard  pan  subsoil,  30  feet  apart.  The 
main  drains  that  enter  the  outlet,  are  one  of  4i 
inch,  of  1000  pieces  horse  shoe  tile,  laid  on  a 
narrow  board.  This  satisfied  me  with  horse-shoe 
tile ;  I  want  no  more  of  them ;  they  warp  out  of 
shape  in  burning  and  make  joints  too  open.  Oth- 
er main  drains  are  3-inch  tile,  single  or  two 
abreast,  or  4-inch  each,  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  outlet,  the  number  of  small  2-inch  drains 


they  receive,  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

All  of  the  tile,  except  the  1000  pieces  named, 
are  sole  tile,  which  are  t\e  iking.  The  ditches 
have  all  been  dug  and  filled  in  by  hand,  tools 
used,  common  spades,  ground  sharp,  long  and 
short  handled  common  shovels,  picks,  iron  bars, 
and  sledge.  We  find  stone  where  the  upper 
ends  of  the  drains  enter  the  uplands  to  cut  off  all 
springs  that  would  enter  the  swamp  land.  The 
bottom  of  tbe.ditohes  for  the  tile  should  be  very 
true  and  smooth,  without  sags  where  the  water 
would  stand,  and  the  joints  of  the  tile  to  fit  close 
by  using  a  hammer  or  trowel  if  necessary.  It  is 
best,  generally,  to  begin  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
ditches  to  lay,  and  lay  the  branches  first,  certain- 
l^r,  if  as  convenient,  and  there  is  water  in  the 
ditches.  Pieces  of  refuse  slate  are  niee  where 
the  branches  enter  main  drains,  to  patch  up  bad 
joints,  or,  when  you  have  to  make  curves  in  lay- 
ing. When  digging  the  ditches  we  threw  the 
tuTf  on  one  side,  and  all  the  other  dirt  on  the 
other.  All  I  have  drained  has  been  in  turf.  Be- 
fore laying,  have  the  tile  in  a  line  on  top  of  the 
dirt,  then  one  hand,  with  a  corn-cutter,  thin  the 
turf  to  \\  or  li  inches  in  thickness ;  another  hand 
stands  in  the  ditch,  lays  the  tile,  and  packs  the 
turf  grass  side  down  on  the  tile,  breaking  joints, 
and  as  tight  as  possible ;  use  up  all  the  turf.  The 
man  laying  walks  backward  in  the  ditch.  I  throw 
in  about  &ee  inches  of  dirt,  carefully,  and  tread 
it  down  snug ;  the  rest  of  the  dirt  is  thrown  in 
promiscuously  and  left  to  settle.  In  laying  with 
sods  and  treading  down  the  dirt  at  the  bottom, 
the  object  is  to  keep  the  dirt  from  going  to  the 
tile  with  the  water  and  filling  them  up  \  the  wa- 
ter will  readily  leak  through  the  soil  into  the  tUe, 
although  the  soil  be  tightly  packed. 

Some  pieces  of  tile  laid  the  first  season,  not 
thus  tigbUv  packed,  filled  up  and  were  dug  up 
and  relayed.  Fine  sand  in  a  loose  state,  or  a 
hard  pan  dissolved,  composed  mostly  of  fine  sand 
becomes  quick  sand,  ana  is  more  apt  to  fill  up 
tile  than  any  other  soil  Clay  or  loam  soil,  when 
there  was  much  fell  to  the  tile,  might  never  do  it, 
although  the  joints  were  somewhat  open.  In  lay- 
ing the  tile  where  we  were  unable  to  get  a  hard 
bottom  by  wetness  or  looseness  of  the  ground, 
we  lay  on  a  board. 

BesuU  on  the  soil  by  drainage.  Some  Si  acres 
of  this  soil  had  been  plowed  in  extreme  dry  times 
and  seeded  for  mowing,  depending  upon  open 
ditches  for  drainage^  Ihose  in  two  years  would 
nearly  fill  up.  The  grass  would  die  out  by  the 
excessive  wetness  and  coldness,  and  be  succeed- 
ed by  wild  grasses  of  poor  quality  and  small 
quantity,  and  in  a  wet  season  there  was  danger 
of  miring  oxen  in  carting,  and  until  it  had  been 
drained  tho  crops  never  paid  the  expenses  laid 
out.  Last  spring  two  acres  plowed  tne  previous 
fall  were  sowed  earlv  to  grass  seed,  and  yielded 
good  three  tons  of  handsome  clover  and  herds- 
grass  hay.  Four  acres  were  plowed  last  spring 
and  planted  with  potatoes,  hoed  once,  a  large 
yield,  the  best  I  have  bad  in  fifteen  years  on  any 
soil.  Two  acres  were  sowed  with  oats  and  yield- 
ed largely.  One-half  acre  to  ruta  bagas  and  cab- 
bages and  turnips,  as  satisfactory  a  crop  as  one 
could  ask  for;  the  turnips  at  the  rate  of  1200 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  remainder  of  the  land 
drained  is  not  yet  finished.    The  stumpy  portion 
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is  in  pasture,  where  the  bunches  of  wild  grass 
have  died  out  and  June  grass  and  white  clover  is 
tBiking  its  place,  so  that  the  past  season  it  has 
been  the  best  piece  of  the  farm.  Formerly  it  was 
only  in  a  dry  time  that  we  could  go  on  with  oxen 
to  pile  stumps.  The  latter  part  of  the  season 
was  quite  wet  here,  yet  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
harvesting  the  potatoes  and  turnips,  in  drawing 
forty  bushels  on  a  cart  with  a  small  pair  of  oxen, 
and  now,  and  in  the  future,  I  consider  that  the 
soil  will  be  snfficieatly  dry  for  roots,  English 
grain  or  grass. 

The  tile  cost  when  delivered  on  the  premises 
(15  per  1000,  for  2- inch ;  larger  sizes  in  propor- 
tion, being  one-third  part  rail-road  transporta- 
tion and  cartage.  The  cost  of  drainage  will  not 
vary  much  from  $35  per  acre,  for  which  I  think 
die  first  two  crops  will  pay,  and  the  land  now  is 
worth,  at  least,  $150  to  the  acre. 

The  tile  discharge  water  all  winter  and  all  sum- 
mer when  not  extremely  dry,  and  discharge  with 
a  velocity  in  proportion  to'  the  height  of  water 
above  the  tile,  and  where  the  discharge  is  under 
the  water  in  the  outlet,  bubbles  up  like  a  large 
boilinff  spring.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  to  drain,  thoroughly  done,  and  it  is 
the  first  m  these  parts.  Many  others  who  have  be- 
gun and  done  a  little,  are  satisfied  with  what  they 
have  done;  many  more  are  about  beginning. 
Tile  are  to  be  made  here  next  season,  when  one- 
third  of  the  expense  will  be  saved.  Our  richest 
land  will  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the 
place  of  the  bullirog,  water  snakes,  bulrushes, 
cat-tails  and  wild  grass,  hillocks,  miasmas  and 
peetilence,  will  excel  the  western  prairies  in  pro- 
aactiveness»  and  our  young  men  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  catch  the  Western  fever. 

H.  W.  Lesteb. 

Sutland,  R,  Feb.  14, 1861. 


For  the  Ntw  Bngland  Farmer, 
-LikBB^  OB  SMAIil.  COBH^. 

Mb.  Editor  :— I  noticed  in  reading  the  Fat- 
mer,  an  article  headed,  "Which  to  plant,  large  or 
smidl  com  ?"  The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that 
tiie  12  rowed  is  the  most  profitable,  and  yields  30 
bushels  to  the  acre  i  he  takes  nothing  into  con- 
sideration but  the  com  shelled. 

I  am  a  fanner,  and  a  miller  also.  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  8  and  12  rowed  com  brought  to 
miU  in  the  ear,  and  I  can  say  that  not  more  than 
one  grist  in  ten  comes  to  mul  of  the  12  rowed  but 
what  gets  mouldy  before  the  cob  is  seasoned. — 
Another  consideration  is  the  fodder.  The  12 
rowed  stalks  grow  so  large,  the  cattle  will  not  eat 
more  than  two-thirds  of  them,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  will  eat  every  one  of  the  8  rowed  stalks ; 
and  there  is  no  trouble  to  cure  the  oora  or  stalks, 
which  is  quite  an  item.    The  8  rowed  will  bear 

Elanting  nearer  together,  with  more  stalks  in  a 
ill,  and  requires  mm  2  to  3  weeks  less  time  to 
bring  it  to  maturity  than  the  12  rowed,  on  the 
same  kind  of  soiL  I  venture  to  say  that  I  can 
raise  as  many  bushels  on  an  acre  of  perfectly 
sound  corn,  that  is,  shelled  com,  as  Mr.  '^Massa- 
poag"  can  of  the  12  rowed  variety,  and  the  fodder 
worth  one-third  more.  It  is  not  half  the  trouble 
to  cover  it,  and  it  is  better  corn  when  shelled,  for 
market.  P.  D.  P. 

SheUmme,  F2.,  Jan.,  1861. 


CXTLTUBJSi  OF   TH3B  CBAJSTSSBBY— No.  1. 

There  are  several  things  which  distinguish  thin 
age  in  a  remarkable  degree, — such  as  the  power 
of  locomotion  in  transporting  heavy  bodies,  or 
in  celerity  of  motion,  or  the  blessings  conferred 
npon  the  world  by  the  aid  of  choBUcal  investiga- 
tion, and  what  more  immediately  interests  us 
as  farmers,  the  desire  to  inquire  and  ascertain 
how  far  we  may  take  the  plants  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  Qs  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  and 
d*ansform  or  mould  them  into  articles  of  food, 
clothing,  or  shelter  for  man,  or  for  the  animals 
which  he  rears. 

The  potato  presents  an  illustration.  Onee  a 
wild,  small,  almost  worthless  tuber,  but  now  large, 
fair,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  almost  indispenan- 
ble.  The  brittle,  aromatic,  and  juicy  celery,  now 
ranked  among  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  was  once 
a  small,  tough,  bitter  plant,  rejected  alike  by  man 
and  beast  The  carrot,  which  enriches  and  gives 
color  to  cream  and  butter,  still  grows  wild  and 
worthless  in  some  of  our  fields,  and  along  the 
highways.  It  is  now  valued  upon  the  table,  and 
greatly  so  as  a  winter  feed  for  stock,  and  espe- 
cially for  horses.  The  apple  and  pear  afford  an- 
other illustration,  familiar  to  all,  and  so  of  many 
other  plants  common  to  our  cultivation. 

It  is  this  application  of  mind  to  material  things 
— this  inquiry  into  the  recesses  of  nature  and  the 
development  of  her  secret  resources,  that  distin- 
guishes an  age  or  a  people,  and  gives  it  a  marked 
signiflcaace  on  the  pages  of  history. 

Among  the  planta  that  have  for  some  time  been 
receiving  attention,  is  the  Cranberry.  It  is  not  a 
new  plant,  any  more  than  the  potato  or  the  cele- 
ry, for  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  accompani- 
ment of  many  a  savory  haunch  of  venison  among 
the  Indians*  It  is  susceptible  of  great  improye- 
ment,  both  in  size  and  flavor,  as  we  have  seen  one 
variety  afibrding  numerous  specimens  a  ftill  inch 
in  length,  by  actual  measurement,  the  flavor  and 
color  of  which  far  surpassed  those  growing  with- 
out culture. 

The  cranberry  cannot,  like  the  spple,  be  em- 
ployed in  many  diSSerent  forms.  In  an  uncooked 
state  it  is  taated,  but  never  eaten  as  food.  As  a 
sauce  for  meats,  it  is  unrivalled,  not  only  in  fla- 
vor, but  in  its  beautiful  color,  which  ornaments 
the  table  as  mueh  as  the  fruit  pleases  the  taste. 
In  jellies,  jams,  marmalade,  puddings  and  pies, 
no  fruit  known  has  a  more  delicate  flavor ;  yet, 
though  delicate,  its  flavor  is  lively,  almost  spark- 
ling, and  highly  i^^reeable.  This  delicacy  allows 
the  sick  to  use  it  when  most  fruits  could  not  be 
taken.  We  do  not  think  ita  acid  is  that  of  the 
apple,  malic,  nor  of  the  grape,  tartaric,  but  is 
something  more  delicate  than  either,  which,  when 
better  undentoad,  will  become  a  valuable  restor- 
ative in  many  cases  of  loss  of  phyeioal  power. 
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Its  more  general  use  would  tend  to  promote  the 
health  and  good-natare  of  the  family.  In  hotels, 
where  the  table  is  well  supplied,  it  is  now  eon* 
sidered  as  indispensable,  and  at  sea,  is  found  to 
giye  a  cheerful  Tigor  to  both  body  and  mind, 
while  it  fortifies  the  system  against  that  fell 
scourge  of  seamen,  the  scurvy. 

Its  value  as  a  condiment,  and  as  a  nutritive  ar- 
ticle of  food,  is  generally  acknowledged ;  it  is 
natural  to  our  soil  and  climate ;  its  culture  is 
pretty  well  understood,  and  when  skilfully  con- 
ducted, the  results  aine  quite  oortain ;  it  is  easily 
harvested,  stored  and  preserved ;  it  is  supposed 
to  possess  medicinal  qualities  of  the  highest  or- 
der in  some  of  the  most  painAil  maladies  with 
which  man  is  aiBictedi  these  qualities  cannot 
fkil  to  give  this  fruit  a  pecuniary  importance 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every  farmer  who 
has  lands  and  nuurket  fiscilities  adapted  to  its 
cultivation. 

There  are  three  kinds,  at  least,  of  this  fruit 
found  in  New  England  meadows,  each  of  which 
has  been  brought  under  cultivation*    They  are, 

1.  The  Bell  Cranberry, 

2.  The  BuoLB  Cranberry,  and 

3.  The  Cherry  Cranberry. 

They  derive  their  names  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  bell,  to  a  bead,  called  a  bugle  bead, 
and  to  the  cherry,  which  it  resembles  in  form, 
sixe,  and  color.  All  these  varieties  may  be  found 
in  this  vicinity.  The  bugle,«-4he  variety  to 
which  we  have  ahready  alluded,  where  twelve  ber- 
ries measured  a  full  foot  in  length,^s  found 
growing  in  some  of  the  low  places  in  this  vieinity, 
in  beautiful  perfection. 

We  are  not  able  tosay  which  of  the  three  va- 
rieties is  the  best,  if  there  is  really  any  diflbr- 
ence  in  their  quality.    They  are  all  good. 

The  8oiU  best  adapted  to  the  Cranberry  are 
our  low  grounds,  what  we  usually  call  muck  mea- 
dows, or  swamps.  It  seems  to  need  a  soil  that  b 
constantly  moist,  but  not  holding  standing  water, 
during  the  growing  season  of  the  plant,  and  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  it  requires  nothing  for  ita 
perfect  development  but  air  and  water,  and  a 
foothold  in  the  soil.  Where  we  have  found  the 
cranberry  in  its  greatest  perfection,  we  have  ob- 
served a  considerable  portion  of  sand,  either  un- 
derlying the  muck,  or  intimately  mingled  with 
the  black  humus,  or  soiL  Indeed,  sand  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  plant  and 
fruit  What  the  special  agency  of  the  sand  is, 
we  do  not  know ;  whether  it  affords  strength  to 
the  plant  by  iu  silicic  acid,  imparts  potash,  or, 
acts  underneath  as  a  strainer,  and  thus  keeps 
the  plant  moist,  but  not  submerged,  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Were  it  not  that  the  humtu,  or 
black,  decomposed  vegetable  and  sometimes  an! 
mal  matter,  is  such    an  absorber  of  heat,  we 


should  be  inclined  to  think  the  sand  might  act 
by  storing  up  the  solar  heat  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  imparting  it  back  to  the  plants  and 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  during  the  night, 
and  thus  greatly  equalising  the  temperature 
through  the  growing  season  of  the  plant  This 
equalisation  would  be  important,  because  greater 
changes  take  place  in  these  low  grounds  than  on 
the  high  lands.  Even  in  midsummer,  in  passing 
from  a  hill  through  a  low  piece  of  ground  of 
some  extent,  we  sensibly  feel  a  change  of  several 
d^rees,  so  that  an  overcoat  would  be  agreeable 
when  it  would  have  been  oppressive  on  the  high 
land. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  cranberry  by  Prof.  Hors- 
ford,  of  Cambridge,  he  found  it  mainly  composed 
of  water.  In  its  ashes  he  found  almost  45  parts 
were  potash  and  soda.  It  seems  evident,  there-' 
fore,  that  although  the  amount  of  potash  in  the 
fruit  may  be  small,  it  must  be  considerable  where 
the  i^gregate  of  a  productive  acre  of  berries  is 
so  large.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  the  cran- 
berry flourishes  so  well  on  the  sea^shore,  where 
alkalies  abound.  We  know,  also,  that  the  pota- 
to requires  a  good  deal  of  potash,  and  that  it  does 
best  on  new  lands  that  have  not  been  exhausted 
of  that  mineral  by  cultivated  crops,  and  in 
meadows,  composed  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter. 
The  ample  supply  of  potash  to  the  plant  seems  to 
be  another  reason  why  muck  lands  are  best  suit- 
ed to  the  cranberry. 

In  another  article  we  will  speak  of  the  JPreporo- 
ium  of  SoUt/or  ihe  OulUvalion  of  the  Cranberry, 


Far  iha  New  BngUmd  Fmrm§r. 
FOKO  O'OBO   IdlSTBBIAirO, 

OR  THa  "XaW  PSBFEOTBD  TOMATO. 

Having  noUced  in  the  Farmer  of  the  2d  a  val- 
uable communication  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  K 
Lester,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  tomato,  refer- 
ring to  his  new  valuable  variety,  and  having  ex- 
perimented with  it  the  past  summer,  I  herewith 
give  yon  my  experience  m  the  cultivation  of  this 
tomato,  compared  with  other  kinds. 

I  obtained,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  Lester's 
Perfected  Tomato  in  pots,  the  20th  of  March,  and 
placed  them  in  the  green-house,  transplanting  six 
plants  into  the  open  ground  the  20th  of  June,  at 
the  same  time  pladng  six  plants  of  the  large 
early  Red  Premium  Tomato,  at  the  other  extreme 
end  of  my  garden.  I  manured,  and  served  them 
alike  through  the  summer.  The  Premium  Toma- 
toes were  much  larger  than  the  Perfected,  when 
set  out,  but  the  latter  soon  outgrew  the  former, 
and  ripened  their  fruit  16  days  earlier.  The  qual-^ 
ity  of  the  fruit  was  superior,  as  described  by  Mr. 
lister.  Thin  skin,  very  solid,  large,  and  veif 
prolific  in  bearing.  I  sent  a  dish  of  the  tomatoes 
to  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  Society,  and 
obtained  a  premium  for  them;  the  committee 
pronounced  them  superior  to  any  variety  on  ex- 
hibition. John  8.  Ivis. 

Salem,  March,  1861. 
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#br  ih€  N9»  Aigkmd  Farmer. 

FBOD0C3TB  OI*  A  fOUOJs  jV ABM. 

In  New  £ii}(land,  and  partionlarlf  in  Massaeliii- 
•etts,  where  there  axe  to  many  manttfaetaring  ▼!!• 
lages,  and  therefore  good  markets,  there  it  a  great 
inducement  to  cultivate  a  little  land  well,  raise 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  market,  and  make  better 
returns  than  those  who  cultivate  more  land  under 
the  old  stereotype  way  of  farming.  In  fact,  most 
of  our  farmers  have  too  much  land,  and  too  much 
of  it  poor.  It  should  be  divided  among  their  sons, 
more  capital  expended  upon  it,  and  more  money 
made.  More  refinement  exhibited,  less  drudgery, 
family  better  educated  in  all  respects  ;  more  time 
for  social  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  final- 
ly more  happiness,  which  is  only  found  in  the  en- 
joyment of  labor  under  an  enlightened  and  refined 
social  system.  The  profit  of  farming  is  often  dis- 
cussed. I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  rural  life  up- 
on the  farm,  and  think  it  the  safest  business  I 
can  follow ;  it  brings  the  surest  returns,  and  in  it 
are  all  the  elements  of  health,  happiness  and  true 
independence.  I  have  but  a  small  farm,  which  I 
intend  to  take  good  care  of.  I  propose  to  give 
you  the  products  of  ten  acres  in  one  lot.  In  this 
lot  there  are  80  young  apple  trees,  from  three  to 
ten  years  old ;  a  part  of  tiiem  were  in  bearing 
ib^B  season:* 

IXPSNBBS. 

Pftld  for  manare $16 

Dnwinff  manare • 4 

Plowing  MTensem... ....•••.*...••• •••..  10 

Harrowing  and  cultiTaUng S 

Other  team  work fO 

Work  on  the  (arm 190 

10  acres,  worth  $1000,  interest 60 

$232 
PRODUCTS. 

8i  aoras  grass,  e  tons  hay,  $10 $00,00 

Rowen.  2  tons,  $10 2\00 

2  acres  oau,  80  bushels,  Mo 40,00 

2i  tons  straw,  $5 12,60 

1  acre  poUtoes,  160  bushels,  40c 00,00 

1  acre  Swedish  turnips,  700  boshels,  26c 176^ 

2  acres  com,  114  bushels,  76a 86,60 

4  tons  stalks,  $6 24,00 

Afiples 10,00 

1  bushel  beana 2,00 

Pumpkins S,00 

603  heads  cabbage 90,00 

I  acre  sowed  corn.... • 6,00 

$628,00 
Ezpentes $282,00 

$3».00 

I  used  the  manure  I  made,  besides  the  $20 
worth  I  bought.  The  oats  were  threshed  and 
measured,  the  corn  weighed,  the  hay  estimated, 
the  turnips  all  measured,  400  bushels  sold  at  25 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  balance  on  hand,  at  a 
higher  market.  All  the  crops  were  carefully 
estimated,  and  many  articles  raised,  consumed  by 
the  family,  not  counted.  Justus  Tows  a. 

Lanesboro\  March,  1861. 


Memoir  of  Gen.  Ltman. — We  have  before  us 
a  brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Gen.  Theodore  Lt 
MAN,  a  great  and  good  man— a  great  man,  be- 
cause he  constantly  exerted  his  good  qualities  to 
bless  his  kind.  His  heart  was  as  expansive  as 
the  wants  of  his  race,  and  his  wealth  continually 
flowed  in  gentle  and  unobtrusive  streams  ^o  sat- 
isfy those  wants.    This  Memoir  is  repubW^hed 


from  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Edueaiion^ 
for  March,  1861,  and  affords  us  several  incidents 
of  Mr.  Lyman's  life  heretofore  miknown  to  ns. 


J'br  tk9  New  Bngkmd  Farmm» 
TOF-BBXSSINGh-FSBTIIiIZBBS. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — ^I  notice  a  recent  article  in  your 
paper  from  Kichard  8.  Hooers,  upon  the  sub- 
lect  of  top-dressing  meadow  lands.  I  agree  with 
him  in  the  importance  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  subject.  There  is  a  great  want  of  care  in 
spreading  manure,  both  on  plain  land  and  mead- 
ow.  Two  years  ago  I  passed  a  ferm  as  good  as 
any  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  saw  two  or 
three  acres  covered  thickly  with  manure  ready  for 
plowing ;  how  long  it  had  been  spread  I  do  not 
know,  but  as  the  weather  was  very  drying,  should 
judge  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
manure  must  have  evaporated  before  it  was  gov* 
ered  with  the  plow.  I  nave  never  gone  into  the 
experiment  of  Mr.  Rogers,  but  I  have  tried  spread- 
ing on  both  fall  and  spring,  and  have  nnirormlv 
had  the  best  success  in  spreading  in  the  fall. 
Much  depends  upon  the  season,  whether  wet  or 
dry.  In  Aug.,  1853, 1  spread  over  about  two  acres 
with  yard  manure,  the  weather  being  too  wet  to 
make  hay  for  a  week,  so  that  the  manure  was 
thoroughly  soaked  \  the  grass  came  on  so  that  it 
gave  me  great  after  growth.  At  other  times  the 
weather  has  been  dry,  when  I  received  no  benefit 
at  all  from  the  manure.  A  different  plan  occurred 
to  me  a  year  ago  last  fall,  that,  instead  of  spread- 
ing clear  manure  it  would  be  better  te  mix  it 
with  loam,  making  a  compost,  believing  that  the 
loam  would  prevent  the  manure  from  evaporating, 
I  aceordinglv  made  a  heq>  of  about  eaual  parts  of 
some  60  loads,  spread  it  on  early  in  the  spring  to 
about  three  acres.  The  season  being  very  dryt 
from  April  to  July,  it  did  not  increase  the  grass 
very  much,  perhaps  half  a  ton  per  acre,  except  on 
about  one  acre  of  very  moist  land,  which  gave  me 
about  three  tons  per  acre !  I  also  made  a  small 
harrow  with  nine  or  ten  teeth  \  side  five  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  with  knife  teeth  set  straight  for- 
ward to  cut  the  turf.  It  was  harrowed,  perhaps 
five  times  over.  We  had  very  refreshing  showers 
the  latter  part  of  August,  so  that  the  after  growth 
was  very  thick  and  fine.  Another  summer  I  ex- 
pect to  see  a  great  crop. 

Another  article  from  *<R.  M.,"  of  Westboro',  I 
think  is  to  the  point.  Much  is  said  about  fer- 
tilisers ;  I  should  consider  them,  more  strictly 
speaking,  stimulants.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
before  guano  was  discovered,  I  took  from  under 
my  barn,  where  the  geese  and  hens  had  run  free- 
ly for  twenty-five  years,  three  loads  and  spread  on 
a  meadow,  in  th^  spring ;  the  growth  was  just 
about  double  for  the  first  year ;  the  next  year  there 
was  no  perceptible  difference  where  the  three 
loads  were  spread,  and  where  nothing  had  been 
applied.  I  look  upon  it  as  operating  like  the  gu- 
ano, stimulating  the  soil  to  produce  a  great  growth 
for  one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  soil ;  so  that 
if  such  a  course  was  taken  from  year  to  year,  the 
land  would  become  impoverished,  unless  more  or 
less  yard  manure  was  applied.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, under  the  influence  of  brandy,  would, 
doubtless,  for  a  given  time,  do  more  work  ;  but 
were  he  to  follow  uu  dose  after  dose  with  little  or 
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no  noumhment,  he  would  soon  be  as  maeh  below 
par  as  he  was  above,  after  the  first  drink.  Tbere« 
fore,  I  say,  brother  farmera,  make  ^oor  own  ma- 
nure, and  apply  it  in  the  way  and  time  when  you 
will  receive  the  most  benefit. 
Stoddmdgt,  1861.  8.  BTnraroN. 


HATCmXG  CHICKENS. 

To  what  degree  of  temperature  is  it  necessary 
the  atmosphere  should  be  raised  to  correspond 
with  the  heat  of  a  hen*s  body  while  she  sets  r  or 
in  other  words,  to  what  temperature,  (Fahrenheit,) 
is  it  generally  thought  necessary  to  raise  the  air 
by  artificial  means  to  hatch  an  egg  ?  Secondly, 
is  there,  at  present,  any  establisliment  carrving 
on  the  business  of  hatching  chickens  ardficially  r 
And  if  so,  with  what  sutx^ss  is  it  done,  and  if 
not,  what  difiiculties  or  objections  are  there  to 
discourage  such  an  undertakmg. 

WalpoUt  March,  1S61.  J.  R.  Sanbokn. 

Remarks.— We  cannot  tell,  precisdy.  Take 
a  small  thermometer  and  place  it  under  a  sitting 
hen,  and  you  may  easily  learn.  We  know  of  no 
establishment  canying  on  the  hatching  business. 
A  gentleman  somewhere  West  recently  attempted 
it,  and  after  sinking  two  hundred  dollars,  states 
that  he  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

MANCBES—^AND  A  DIFFICULTY. 

I  am  going  to  farming  for  myself,  this  year,  and 
as  the  hay  was  mostly  sold  off  from  my  place  last 
year,  I  hare  got  to  buy  manure. 

The  Baker  and  Jarvis  Island  guano  is  adver- 
tised in  your  paper.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is 
as  profitable  to  ouv  as  any  ?  The  *'Muck  Man- 
nal"  speaks  of  mucR  and  potash  as  a  valuable  ma- 
nure. Pearlash  i»  cheaper  here  than  potash--*will 
it  do  as  well  P 

A  part  of  my  land  has  a  dark,  moist,  heavy 
loam,  and  some  of  it  a  light  and  somewhat  sandy 
loam.  I  intend  to  make  a  few  experiments,  and 
will  give  you  an  account  of  them  bereafer,  if  you 
would  like.  Abner  L.  Botte&pield. 

WeH  Z>ttmmer«eofi,  VL,  1861. 

Remarks. — "So  questions  are  more  difficult  for 
us  to  answer  than  those  which  relate  to  manures. 
They  are  used  under  so  many  different  circum- 
stances, and  in  many  instances  with  so  little 
skill,  that  what  gives  a  satisfactory  result  in  one 
case  is  equally  unsatisfactory  in  another.'  There 
is  one  infallible  rule,  however,  which  is  of  uni- 
versal application,  viz. :  Plant  com  on  good  land, 
and  apply  not  less  than  six  cords  of  manure  to 
the  acre — which  would  be  eighteen  ox-loads,  of 
about  thirty-five  bushels  each.  To  this  should 
be  added  to  the  hill,  while  planting,  a  small  hand- 
ful of  guano  made  from  the  hen-droppings,  or 
some  other  domestic  fertilizer,  recipes  for  mak- 
ing which  we  have  already  given,  and  which  every 
Ikrmer  may  have.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
American  guano,  superphosphate,  potash,  pearl- 
ash,  plaster,  &c.,  may  be  profitable  when  moder- 


ately and  judiciously  used.  After  liberal  manur- 
ing, however,  there  is  nothing  we  should  more 
eamesdy  recommend,  than  a  handful  of  wood 
ashes,  either  leached  or  unleadaed,  applied  to  the 
hill  at  the  first  hoeing. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  plant  an  acre  and  a  half 
with  corn,  and  has  but  eighteen  loads  of  manure, 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  get  more  corn  by  apply- 
ing all  the  manure  to  one  acre,  than  by  applying 
it  to  the  whole.  Sow  the  half  acre  with  oats,  and 
turn  them  under  as  manure. 

A  GOOD  WASHING  FLUia 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  Farmer  an  inquiry  for  a 
washing  fluid;  I  will  give  one  which  my  wife 
has  thoroughly  tested,  and  finds  that  it  will  save 
much  of  the  labor  of  washing— to  say  nothing  of 
the  savirtg  in  other  matters,  such  as  '^strained 
backs,'*  "cross  words,"  "short  dinners,"  &c,  com- 
mon  to  washing  days. 

Take  one  pint  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  pint  of 
alaohol,  two  ounces  of  hartshorn,  one  ounce  of 
gum  camphor ;  shake  well  together ;  then  to  one 
quart  soft  soap  add  three  table  spoonfuls  of  this 
mixture.  Wet  the  clothes  first,  then  soap  them 
with  the  mixture,  lay  them  in  a  tub,  and  pour 
warm  water  on  them ;  let  them  remain  half  an 
hour  or  more,  then  wring  them  out  of  that  water, 
soap  them  again  and  put  on  to  boil  \  then  finish 
by  rinsing,  &c.  G.  M.  F. 

CabU,  R,  March,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^Mrs.  "Experience**  will  please  ob- 
serve the  above,  and  be  comforted. 

SEEDING  VTITHOUT  A  GRAIN  CROP. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  It  would  be 
profitable  to  seed  down  land  with  herdsgrass, 
clover  and  red-top  without  grain,  and  if  I  should 
get  a  crop  of  hay  the  first  year  \  and  if  so,  should 
the  seed  be  sown  early  or  late  in  spring? 

Jndover,  N.  E.,  March,  1861.      A  Farmer. 

Remarks. — ^By  sowing  early,  a  light  crop  might 
be  obtained,  if  the  season  proved  a  moist  one. 

POULTRT  RAISING  BT  A  LITTLB  BOT. 

I  read  the  account  of  poultry  raising  by  Mr. 
"J.  B,,"  in  the  Farmer  of  last  week.  I  send  you 
the  account  I  kept  with  my  Black  Spanish  fowls 
from  Jan..l,  1860  to  Jan.  1,  1861.  I  had  8  hens 
and  1  rooster.  During  the  year  I  bought  7} 
bushels  of  corn  at  $1,00;  meal  and  meat  75  cts.; 
father  gives  me  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  my  hens  have  laid  70$ 
dozen  eggs,  that  I  sold  to  father,  charging  him 
the  price  each  week  that  you  put  down  in  the 
Farmer.  My  eggs  come  to  $13,79.  I  raised  8 
fowls  that  I  sold  for  $4,00,  and  7  more  which  I 
keep.    The  account  will  be  something  like  this : 

Cost  of  keeping  0  fowlB  one  year $8,00 

Eggs  they  hare  laid       «  13,79 

Chickens  fold 4,00 

Chickens  kept 8,60 

this  leaves  $13,29  in  favor  of  the  fowls. 
Maldai,  Feb,,  1861.  C.  0.  Gwynnkth, 

10  jean  oki. 
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#hr  Ikt  New  Agkmd  Fmrmtr. 
rABM  JOUBSTAL  AJSTD  VJBtJ)  BOOK. 

I  had  oocasioD,  not  long  affo,  to  refer  to  the 
American  Almawxe,  a  Terr  raluahle  publication, 
by  the  way,  of  1833,  and  I  there  found  an  article 
of  conaiderable  length,  giving  extracts  from  the 
writinga  of  Washimoton  upon  agricultural  mat- 
ters, embracing  his  thoughts  upon  yarious  farm 
topics,  plans  for  a  rotation  of  crops,  suggestions 
for  the  management  of  an  estate,  treatment  of 
manures,  &c.,  and  concluding  with  brief  extracts 
from  his  Farm  Journal,  showing  how  methodical 
and  systematic  he  was  in  erery  part  of  his  farm* 
ing  operations.  These  extracts  were  generally 
brief,  just  showing  where,  and  what  work  was 
performed  for  the  day,  with  a  reference  to  die 
state  of  the  weather,  &c.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that  Washington,  as  the  most  noble  American 
farmer,  thought  It  of  great  importance  to  record 
the  daily  transactions  of  bis  estate,  and  as  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  a  few  remarks  upon  Farm  Jour- 
nals. Of  farm  accounts,  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
I  do  not  intend  to  write,  but  of  regular  journals 
or  records,  and  also  of  a  *'Field  Book/'  I  propose 
to  say  a  word. 

Every  intelligent  farmer  who  is  aiming  for  the 
advancement  of  his  occupation,  should  have  a 
plan  of  his  farm,  drawn  to  a  scale,  and  so  marked 
out,  that  each  field,  brook,  meadow,  hill,  and  for- 
rest  growth  can  be  designated  and  obsenred  at  a 
^lanee.  This  plan  need  not  cost  a  great  sum ;  it 
IS  not  necessary  that  it  be  nicely  executed,  as  a 
piece  of  artistic  skOl ;  but  if  the  farmer  can  use  a 
rule,  compass  and  pencil,  he  can  draw  a  plan 
himself,  and  one  which  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose. This  plan  should  be  so  complete,  tliat  the 
fields  may  be  numbered  thereon,  and  room  left 
for  certain  figures  or  letters  to  be  made  upon  it, 
which  letters  refer  to  notes,  remarks  or  other  ex- 
planations in  the  Field  Book.  The  Field  Book 
IS  a  small  volume  which  the  farmer  carries  with 
him,  and  which  he  should  never  be  without. 
Passing  over  some  part  of  his  farm,  he  notices 
something  which  must  be  done  immediately.  A 
brief  note  of  it  is  made  on  the  spot  in  the  Field 
Book,  and  it  is  attended  to  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, but  for  which^it  would  have  been  foi^ten, 
and  therefore  remained  unaccomplished. 

The  map  of  the  farm  shows  the  owner  its  situ- 
ation, the  lav  of  the  different  fields,  the  courses 
of  brooks,  the  direction  of  fences,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  whole  estate.  The  Field  Book  is  the 
ke^  of  explanation.  It  tells  the  eharaoter  of  the 
soil  in  a  given  locality ;  it  shows  what  particular 
crop  is  now  growing  in  a  certain  field  \  it  points 
to  where  there  is  good  fence  or  poor  fence,  en- 
closing pasture  or  meadow ;  and  contains  the  sug- 
gestive notes  for  improvements  to  be  made  upon 
Uie  farm,  both  present  and  prospective. 

To  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  use  and  im- 
portance of  a  Farm  Map  and  Field  Book,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  both.  IJpon  the  map,  at  a  given 
place,  we  notice,  d,  3;  and  by  reference  to  the 
Field  Book  the  same  letter  and  figure  is  found 
with  this  note  of  explanation* 

<*At  d,  there  are  about  ten  rods  of  poor  fence 
which  must  be  re-built  the  present  summer.  Cut 
poplars  at  3 — ^the  figure  3  having  reference  to  a 
thick  growth  of  poplars  as  shown  on  the  mnp—in 
June,  and  as  soon  as  harvest  is  over,  have  the 


fence  built  of  poplar-rails*  using  the  stakes  and 
bunks  which  Itobert  made  this  spring,  and  which 
are  now  in  the  open  shed.    May  7, 1859." 

It  is  often  the  case  that  farmers  wish  to  make 
changes  in  their  fields,  tnminff  out  certain  ones 
into  pasture,  making  divisions  m  others,  and  also 
makmg  other  improvements,  such  as  clearing 
them  of  rocks,  or  putting  in  drains.  Work  of 
this  description  can  be  all  planned  within  doors, 
provided  the  farmer  has  a  map  upon  which  he  c&n 
look,  and  when  his  plans  are  matured,  the  notes 
can  be  made  in  the  Field  Book,  and  put  into  op- 
eration at  tiie  ffarst  seasonable  moment.  So,  too^ 
if  the  fkrmer  is  necessarily  absent  for  a  number 
of  days  or  weeks,  he  can  arrange  his  work  in  ad- 
vance, make  notes  for  the  foreman  to  carry  out, 
and  the  whole  labor  of  the  firm  would  p>  on  in 
his  absence,  as  if  he  were  joesent  to  manage  every 
job  himself. 

The  Field  Book  is  the  farmer's  daUv,  which 
notes  down  events  as  they  oocur,  and  makes  sug- 
gestions for  future  improvement ;  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal answers  to  the  stately  weMy,  where  opinions 
are  advanced,  theories  discussed,  reflections  writ- 
ten out  at  length,  and  all  matters  of  importance 
recorded  for  future  reference. 

A  suitable  book  for  a  farm  record,  is  one  made 
of  foolscap  paper,  or  better  still,  such  blank  books 
as  are  for  sale  at  most  stationers,  comprising- 
some  200  or  250  pages,  and  which  can  be  oought 
for  less  than  a  doUan  These  books  will  last  a 
year  or  two,  perhaps  even  longer.  The  heading 
of  each  page  should  be  something  like  the  form 
here  given. 
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The  number  at  the  right  refers  to  the  pw» 
and  on  the  page  opposite,  corresponding  with  Sie 
year,  should  be  wntten  Uie  month.  The  records 
suitable  for  this  farm  journal  are  all  those  which 
come  within  the  province  of  the  estate,  accounts 
of  the  work  upon  the  farm,  with  records  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  certain  experiments,  state  of 
th<»  weather,  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  birds,  insects,  &c.,  time  of 
leafing  out  of  common  shrubs  and  trees,  &c.,  &c 

Most  fkrmers  can  easily  fhid  time  for  the  keep- 
ing of  such  a  journal,  if  they  are  satisfied  of  its 
importance,  and  only  give  attention  to  xL  At 
times,  more  can  be  written  than  at  others,  but  a 
record  should  at  least  be  made  once  a  week,  em- 
bracing the  more  important  topics  of  the  Field 
Book. 

The  autiior  of  this  sketch  wriUs  froAi  actual 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  therefore  preach- 
ing what  he  practices.  Besides  a  rough  map  of 
his  small  farm,  and  various  Field  Books,  now 
not  of  BO  much  value,  that  their  chief  contents 
are  copied  into  the  joumals«-he  has  six  volumes 
of  a  private  farm  journal,  each  volume  of  large 
foolscap  sixe,  and  embracing  from  two  to  three 
hundred  pages.  The  motto  of  these  volumes  I 
suggest  for  others : 

<*OoiiDt  tiiat  da/  Vwt,  wbow  low  dewendtng  nm 
I  from  0^  hand  do  wortliy  sedoo  doiio.*> 


Tlewtf 


Brookdale  Farm,  1861. 


8.  L.B. 


Rekasks.— Everything  that  tends  to  bring 
farmers  to  the  opinion  that  their  business  is  wor- 
thy of  systematic  management,  is  a  benefit  to 
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thetn,  because  such  management  wiM  increase 
their  profits.  We  cannot  claim  such  a  nice  aye- 
tem  as  our  correspondent  recommends^  but  can 
inform  him  that  we  have  ft  map  of  our  farm,  and 
a  daily  record  of  (kirteen  ytar/t^  continuance. 


LBatBIiATi  Va  AOBIOCTLTUBAXf  0OCIIil<7. 
[RBpo&Txr»  roft  tBi  K.  B.  Fauibk,  »t  Tboius  Bkablbt.] 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  series  of  this  so- 
eiety  was  held  at  the  Representatives'  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  but  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
favorable weather  the  attendance  was  not  so  good 
as  usuaL  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Charles  L.  FlI5T,  Esq.,  who  introduced  Allen 
Putnam,  Esq.,  of  Roxbury,  as  Chairman  of  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Putnam,  on  taking  the  chair,  announced 
the  subject  for  discussion,  ''The  management  of 
the  Dairy,"  and  said  that  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  being  selected  to  preside,  as  it  had  been 
some  years  since  he  was  actively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing pursuits,  and  that  being  the  case,  he  scarcely 
considered  himself  fit  to  preside,  although  pos* 
sibly  he  could  hint  some  justification  for  the  ab- 
normal selection  of  the  committee,  in  the  fact  that 
the  consumer  of  butter,  who  goes  into  the  market 
for  his  annual  supply,  may  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  the  quality  of  butter, 
as  a  whole,  which  is  offered  for  sale  from  year  to 
year,  is  improving,  or  stationary,  or  deteriorating, 
than  he  who  supplies  his  table  from  his  own  dairy 
room.  It  is  not  incredible,  said  the  speaker,  that 
buyers  and  consumers  are  a  little  more  expert 
and  successful  in  exposing  faults  and  blemishes 
in  products  of  any  kind  than  are  the  producers 
and  sellers.  Butter  makers  may  find  consumers 
better  posted  and  more  out-spoken  as  to  the  faults 
of  their  work  than  they  are  themselves,  and  per- 
haps, said  he,  this  was  the  object  in  selecting  the 
chairman  of  the  evening. 

After  alluding  to  the  difficulty  he  found  in  get- 
ting butter  at  the  present  day  to  his  taste,  the 
speaker  said  it  might  be  attributed  to  its  being 
difficult  to  suit  him,  but  while  he  admitted  the 
charge  might  be  true,  he  meant  to  express  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  general  quality  of  butter  of- 
fered for  sale  in  the  Boston  market  has  been  de- 
teriorating. This  position,  said  he,  may  seem 
bold  and  uawarrantabie,  and  t  presume  t^re  is 
more  thought  and  more  supposed  science  brought 
to  bear  upon  butter  making  now  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  still  I  charge  that  the  butter  of  New 
England  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  then. 

Different  cows  of  the  same  breed,  difllerent 
breeds  of  cows,  different  pasturage,  different  kinds 
and  qualities  of  dry  feed,  different  cellars  or 
dairyorooms,  different  atmospheres  and  the  like, 
aadiysaid  he,  marks,  in  some  degree,  its  own 


peculiarities  upon  the  butter  produced  in  connex- 
ion with  it ;  but  these,  and  perhaps  some  other 
points,  are  presumed  to  be  now  as  favorable  in 
New  England  as  at  any  former  time ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  presumed  that  our  breeds  of  cattle  have  hot 
deteriorated,  our  pasturage  and  our  climate  have 
not  altered  much,  dairy-rooms,  as  a  whole,  must 
be  as  airy  and  as  good  in  every  way  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  therefore  these  cannot  account  for 
any  marked  change. 

Where,  therefore,  asked  the  speaker,  can  we 
find  the  causes  of  the  change  f  Is  it  in  the 
lessened  labor  and  skill  of  the  dairy  women,  who 
work  over  and  pack  down  the  butter  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  churn  P  Is  it  possible  that  the 
present  generation  have  failed  to  come  up  to 
their  mothers  in  butter  pains-taking  and  skill? 
While  many  of  them  leave  a  great  deal  of 
butter-milk  where  it  variegates  the  color  and 
injures  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  the  speaker  said 
he  would  hold  the  women  innocent  until  they 
were  proved  guilty. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  chum,  and  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  the  thermometer  churn — the  popular 
churn  of  the  day— 12,000  of  which  he  said  had 
been  annually  sold  by  a  single  house  in  Boston 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  he  said  it  might  fairly 
be  presumed  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  were 
now  in  use  in  dairy-rooms  which  forward  their 
products  to  Boston  market.  Mr.  Putnam  said 
he  would  state  a  few  facts  that  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  different  varieties 
of  churns,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  butter 
they  will  severally  produce  from  the  same  quantity 
and  quality  of  cream. 

Some  eighteen  months  since,  said  he,  a  Mr. 
Wilson,  then  of  New  York,  called  on  me,  and  in- 
troduced to  my  notice  a  patent  chum  of  his  own 
invention.  His  account  of  its  working  excited 
my  cariosity,  and  I  proposed  to  test  its  merits. 
We  went  to  the  warehouse  where  his  churn  was, 
and  then  procured  two  cans  of  cream  from  a  milk- 
man, which  was  not,  of  course,  of  the  richest  qual- 
ity, and  the  wliole  was  poured  into  a  new  dasher 
chum  and  then  well  stirred.  Alternate  quarts 
were  then  poured  into  a  thermometer  chum,  and 
the  air-pressure  churn  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  thermometer  chum  was  made 
right,  and  the  two  were  started  simultaneously. 
The  butter  came  quick  enough  in  each  churn,  but 
upon  taking  it  out  of  the  two  a  difference  in  col- 
or was  very  noticeable.  The  air-pressure  gave 
the  deeper  and  better  yellow,  but  the  quantity 
was  not  much  diffisrent,  so  far  as  we  could  notice 
with  the  rough  scales  used. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  another  trial  of 
the  two  churns  where  the  advantage  of  the  air- 
pressure  churn  was  still  more  marked,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  after  submitting  the 
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butter  produeed  by  each  ohurn  to  seyeral  parties, 
tbey  bad  all  conceded  that  made  in  the  Wilson 
churn  to  be  the  best  He  felt  sure  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  butter  was  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  in  the  ohums,  the  deeper  color  of 
that  produced  in  the  Wilson  churn  coming  ob^i* 
ously  from  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  which 
the  compressed  air  brought  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  cream.  Milk,  said  he,  is  white,  but  the 
upper  side  of  cream  is  yellow.  It  has  taken  its 
color  or  coloring  influence,  from  the  atmosphere 
in  contact  with  it  The  air-pressure  chum  brought 
more  than  the  natural  atmosphere  in  contact  with 
the  coming  butter,  and  increased  its  yellowness. 

He  accounted  for  the  increased  quantity  pro- 
duced by  this  obum  over  the  thermometer  chum, 
from  the  same  quantity  of  milk,  by  the  proba* 
bility  that  the  pressure  of  atmosphere  upon 
every  particle  of  cream  caused  each  butter  par- 
ticle to  separate  from  the  milk,  or  burst  its  en- 
closing sack,  and  thus  obtained  all  the  butter 
from  the  milk.  He  said  that  the  grain  of  the 
butter  was  better  when  produced  by  the  Wilson 
churn.  The  thermometer  chum,  said  the  speak- 
er, made  of  zinc,  brings  the  cream  and  butter  in 
contact  with  that  metal,  and  it  is  worthy  of  in- 
quiry whether  the  metal  has  or  has  not  a  deleteri- 
ous action  upon  the  butter.  The  facilities  for 
raising  the  temperature  by  putting  hot  water 
around  the  body  of  the  churn,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  with  caution,  for  unless  the  operator  is  very 
particular,  and  a  patient  waiter,  he  will  pour  in 
so  much  hot  water  that  by  the  time  he  has  been 
churning  five  minutes,  his  hot  water  and  dasher 
combined  will  have  put  the  temperature  in  the 
churn  ten  degrees  higher  than  he  intended  it 
should  be,  and  Mr.  Putnam  said  he  thought 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  poor  butter  is 
churning  it  in  contact  with  metal,  and  under  an 
undesigned  and  unsuspected  height  of  tempera- 
ture. 

From  another  experiment  that  had  been  tried, 
he  had  been  led  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  by  putting  cream  in  an  air-tight  ves- 
sel, and  pumping  in  repeated  supplies  of  com- 
pressed air,  to  produce  in  butter  the  color  to  be 
desired.  The  speaker  said  he  strongly  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  much  could  be  done  in  that  di- 
rection. When  the  feed,  the  weather  and  the 
dairy-room  are  all  right,  the  atmosphere,  without 
condensation,  may  give  a  perfect  color  to  butter, 
but  there  are  times  when  nearly  all  butter-makers 
would  like  a  richer  hue. 

Mr.  Freeman  Walker,  of  North  ^ookfield, 
spoke  of  the  great  interest  he  felt  in  the  subject 
of  discussion,  as,  within  a  few  day^,  butter  deal- 
ers had  told  him  there  was  scarcely  a  good  tub 
of  butter  to  be  had  in  the  Boston  market  The 
material,  said  the  speaker,  is  the  same,  yet  the 


price  for  good  butter  was  now  from  20  to  25  ct8.» 
while  the  greater  portion  in  the  mariiet  was  dear 
at  half  that  priee,  and  he  could  not  name  a  more 
objectionable  article  of  diet  than  bad  butter. 
8ome  time  sinee  he  had  used  both  the  old  dash 
chum  and  the  barrel  chora,  and  he  considered 
the  first  named  the  best,  and  although  it  required 
more  labor  to  produce  the  butter^  yet  this  waa 
compensated  for  in  the  inereaaed  quantity  of  but- 
ter obtained.  The  formera  in  his  neighborhood 
were  mostly  engaged  in  cheese-making,  and  at  a 
future  part  of  the  discussion  be  proposed  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  this  part  of  ddry  farming. 

Mr.  Wu&ov,  the  inventor  of  the  air-pressure 
chum,  then  gave  an  interesting  description  of  hi» 
churn  together  with  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  experiment  in  the  matter.  He  said  the 
air-pressure  churn  was  valuable  as  a  chnrner  of 
milk  as  well  as  cream,  as  a  great  deal  of  time  waa 
saved  in  the  operation,  as  by  the  present  procesa 
it  requires  an  hour,  while  by  the  new  churn  it 
could  be  done  in  eight  or  ten  minutes.  He  would 
advise  farmers  to  churn  their  sweet  milk,  which 
coming  from  the  cow  about  d8%  is  ready  to  chum 
wlien  it  falls  in  temperature  to  60°.  In  New 
England,  he  said,  there  were  50,000,000  lbs.  of 
butter  produced  from  180,000  cows,  and  he  waa 
satisfied  that  more  $5,000,000  were  lost  every 
year  to  farmers  in  the  depreeiation  of  their  butter. 

Mr.  FiSK,  of  Shelburne,  had  had  some  experi- 
ence with  cows,  and  he  was  astonished  to  see  the 
difference  in  butter.  He  had  no  interest  in  any 
churn,  and  he  eared  little  by  what  kind  of  churi) 
butter  was  produced,  yet  he  thought  that  the 
cows  had  more  to  do  with  the  quality  and  the 
color  of  butter  than  the  churn.  He  had  ten  cows, 
one  of  which  was  a  Native,  never  having  been 
guilty  of  having  been  crossed,  and  with  precisely 
the  same  feed  as  the  others,  she  always  gave  ex- 
cellent yellow  butter  and  milk,  while  another  he 
had  gave  butter  as  white  as  lard,  and  thin  poor 
milk.  He  insisted  that  the  greatest  eleanlinesa 
should  be  observed  in  the  dairy  so  aa  to  keep  the 
milk  sweet  as  long  aa  possible.  The  great  object 
should  he  to  get  out  the  buttermilk  entirely  and 
work  it  well,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting 
good  sweet  butter,  which  with  the  dairy  women 
in  his  section  was  worth  from  25  to  28  cents  per 
pound.  He  objected  to  artificial  coloring,  but 
preferred  the  carrot  coloring  to  the  practice  of 
giving  the  cow  cotton  seed  meal.  He  said  the 
farmers  in  his  neighborhood  found  that  they 
oottld  make  2i  to  3  lbs.  of  cheese  to  one  pound  of 
butter,  and  if  they  could  sell  this  from  10  to  12 
ets.  per  pound,  it  would  seem  as  though  cheese- 
making  would  be  more  profitable,  yet  it  must  be 
allowed  that  in  this  case  a  most  excellent  feed 
for  pigs,  the  sour  milk,  would  be  lost 

Mr.  Howard,  editor  of  the  CuUiwUory  8ai4 
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that  he  eould  not  «gre«  with  the  etatement  in 
vegard  to  the  poor  qualit3r  of  the  butter  brought 
to  the  Boeton  market,  as  hia  observation  both  in 
the  market  and  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  various 
agricultural  societies  had  led  him  to  think  that 
the  butter  was  improving.  He  could  not  believe 
the  great  principles  of  batter-making  were  in 
any  patent  churn,  as  his  opinion  was  that  they 
lay  behind  this.  He  thought  a  great  deal  de« 
pend«d  on  the  temperature,  but  he  was  satisfied 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  in  making 
butter,  and  among  those  so  ignorant,  salt  was  con- 
sidered a  remedy  for  most  bad  butter,  but  this 
was  not  so,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  butter 
that  had  been  salted  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold, 
and  there,  butter  was  made  so  well,  that  it  would 
keep  well  for  months  without  a  particle  of  salt 

Mr.  Wilson  described  the  method  of  making 
cheese  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  In  the 
large  dairies  he  said  they  invariably  churn  their 
whey  and  sell  it  in  the  New  York  market,  where 
it  is  used  for  pastry.  In  some  places  farmers 
make  butter  from  their  fresh  milk,  and  then  from 
the  refuse  make  cheese,  which  of  course  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  but  brings  a  fair  price  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  BucKMlNSTEft,  editor  of  the  Htrnghmarif 
said  that  cows  in  New  England  averaged  5  lbs. 
of  butter  per  week,  while  some  produced  as  much 
as  10, 15, 17, 19  and  21  pounds.  He  thought  much 
depended,  in  the  quality  of  the  butter,  on  the  breed 
of  cows,  and  the  food  given  them.  He  thought 
the  reason  that  there  was  so  little  good  butter 
in  the  market  was  that  the  more  wealthy  classes 
contracted  for  their  butter  before  it  went  into 
the  market  He  did  not  know  how  the  air-pres- 
sure would  operate,  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
a  churn  would  yet  be  introduced,  together  with 
other  improvements,  that  would  render  unneces- 
sary the  working  of  butter  by  hand. 

Mr.  Walkek,  of  North  Brookfield,  said  that 
whatever  might  be  said  of  butter,  cheese  had  not 
deteriorated  in  quality.  He  had  been,  for  many 
years,  on  the  committee  on  cheese  at  their  county 
agricultural  show,  and  when  he  first  held  the  of- 
fice he  was  astonished  to  find  so  many  flavors  and 
difierent  smells,  but  now  there  was  a  greater 
similarity  in  the  quality  and  smell ;  yet  there  was 
still  much  to  learn.  There  was  one  trouble  in 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  cheese 
and  that  was  that  a  man  who  made  cheese  worth 
fourteen  cents  per  pound,  cannot  get  more  than 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  it,  because  it  is  in  bad 
company.  He  thought  that  either  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  rennet  caused  the  trouble  in  cheese. 


Feed  Bones  to  the  Hens. — If  you  take  fresh 
bones  from  the  kitchen,  and  with  a  sledge,  on  a 
totk,  or  any  natural  or  artificial  anvil,  pound  them 


up  into  small  pieces,  hens  will  eat  them  raven- 
ously and  not  only  will  thev  digest  the  bones  and 
make  a  better  manure  of  tnem  than  can  be  made 
in  any  other  way,  but  they  will  be  themselves 
greatly  benefited  by  them ;  they  will  lay  through- 
out the  season  with  much  greater  regularity  than 
otherwise,  and  will  fatten  on  the  marrow  within, 
and  the  fat  and  muscle  will  adhere  to  the  bones. — 
The  MomeHead. 


Fair  the  New  England  Parmer. 

VABIONO  OPBBATIONS  XADll  PBOFI- 

TABIJp:— No.  U. 
To — -. 


Dear  Sir  : — Having  in  a  former  communica- 
tion answered  your  first  and  second  interrogato- 
ries, I  now  proceed  to  those  in  your  third  section, 
which,  with  the  prefatory  statements,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

<<I  always  bad  a  fondness  for  farming,  but  circum- 
stances  in  early  life  turned  me  into  other  pursuits.  At 
length  I  have  resumed  my  favorite  occnpation,  and 
desire  to  make  a  pleasant  rural  home.  I  have  means 
to  farm  it  as  I  please,  but  still,  as  a  business  man, 
and  on  principle  too,  I  wish  to  so  manage  as  to  farm 
for  a  profit  and  set  a  useful  example  to  others.  I  am 
willing  to  make  any  judicious  investment  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  Itself  that  will  as  a  practical 
business  operation  pay  a  fair  return.    With  this  brief 

Ercface,  I  would  say  that  the  tillage  land  of  mv  farm 
as  been  rather  superficiallv  cnltivated,  and  the  sur- 
face soil  is  a  good  deal  worn.  I  have  not  much  prac- 
tical experience  in  regard  to  soils,  but  it  has  ^eemed 
to  me  that  the  subsoil  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
Judgmg  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  land.  I  have 
examined  the  subsoil  in  vorious  places,  and  find  it  to 
be  mostly  a  stiff  and  close  brown  or  yellowish  loam, 
and  usually  packed  down  hard.  How  shaU  I  proceed 
with  this  land,  what  kinds  of  plowing  do  I  want,  how 
deep  shall  t  plow,  how  cultivate  afterwards,  and  in 
short,  what  plan  of  improving  husbandry  shall  I  pur- 
sue to  nuike  it  productive  ?" 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  "at  length  you  have 
resumed  your  favorite  occupation ;  and  I  certain- 
ly wish  you  much  enjoyment  in  its  pursuit,  and 
every  success  in  making  for  vourself  '*a  pleasant 
rural  home."  How  much  deep  meaning  those 
sweet  words  convey !  What  can  be  more  charm- 
ing, or  reflning  to  character,  than  *<a  pleaaant  ru- 
ral home,"  amid  the  lovely  and  grand  and  im- 
proving scenes  and  influences  of  nature,  and  with 
the  peculiar  means  and  incitements  it  affords  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  affections. 
What  earthly  influences  more  potent  than  these 
to  promote  that  virtue  and  intelligence  which 
emphatically  fit  one  to  be  a  worthy  citiaen  of  the 
Republic,  and  a  lover  and  firm  defender  of  his 
country. 

The  ends  which  you  propose  to  yourself  in 
farming  are  certainly  most  commendable.  There 
is  much  sound  sense  in  the  wish  you  express  to 
make  your  farming  a  judicious  business  opera- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  a  good  example  for  oth- 
ers to  imitate ;  and  when  a  man  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  willing,  as  you  express 
it,  "to  make  any  judicious  investments  in  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  itself  that  will,  as  a  prac- 
tical business  operation,  pay  a  fair  return,"  he 
has  struck  the  very  key-note  of  successful  farm- 
ing. This  is  a  much  wiser  course  to  pursue  than 
that  which  demands  the  uttermost  farthing  that 
can  be  wrung  from  the  farm,  to  be  sequestered 
from  it  and  invested  at  interest  or  in  matters 
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outside  of  farming,  leaving  the  land  nearly  or 
quite  unrequited  for  its  efforts  at  production,  and 
at  length  a  poor  run-down  farm,  worth  but  a 
fraction  of  wnat  it  would  have  been  by  liberal 
usage,  either  to  keepi  or  to  bequeath  to  heirs,  or 
to  sell. 

You  are  correct  in  the  impressioa  that  "the  sub- 
toil  should  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of 
the  character  and  capacity  of  land.  Land  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  its  subsoil.  Almost  any 
land  can  be  brought  up  to  a  certain  medium  de- 
gree of  excellence.  But  when  you  wish  to  go 
beyond  that,  you  will  find  some  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  doing  it  with  land  that  has  naturally  a 
poor  subaoiL  Land  with  a  loose,  coarse,  sandy  or 
gravelly  subsoil  quickly  feels  the  parching  influ- 
ence of  hot  suns  and  dry  weather,  does  not  hold 
fertilising  matters  applied  to  the  soil  very  well, 
and  when  laid  down  to  grass  does  not  last  long 
in  a  highly  productive  condition.  It  may  be  im- 
proved, it  is  true,  but  it  is  not  easy  by  ordinary 
means  and  methods  to  carry  it  beyond  a  certain 
fair  medium  degree  of  excellence.  Land  with  a 
subsoil  containing  qualities  poisonous  to  the 
roots  of  cultivated  crops  is  quite  difficult  of  a 
high  degree  of  improvement.  But  land  with  a 
strong,  unctuous,  fine-nained  subsoil  of  loam  or 
of  clay  loam,  that  holds  fertilising  matter  well, 
and  on  suitable  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
slakes  or  disintegrates  willingly,  so  that  it  is  sus- 
septible  of  a  fine  mellow  tilth,  may  be  improved 
rapidly  and  to  a  high  order  of  production,  and 
that  without  extraordinary  means  or  expense. 

From  your  description,  I  judge  it  not  unlikely 
that  you  have  a  better  farm  underneath  than  that 
on  top  which  has  become  so  worn  by  shallow  til- 
lage. Such  a  subsoil  as  yon  describe,  brought  to 
the  surface  by  deep  plowmg,  and  enlivened  by  at- 
mospheric influence,  high  manuring  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and  mixed  with  the  older  surface  soil, 
will  make  you  a  deep,  friable  soil,  and  superb 
tilth  of  land,  producing  greater  crops  than  the 
land  ever  bore  by  shallow  tillage,  even  though 
well  manured,  indeed  even  greater  than  when  it 
was  new  from  the  stump.  I  can  show  you  instances 
where  this  deep  kind  of  tillage  has  so  increased 
the  products  of  land  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  bam  storage  very  much.  A  deeply- 
worked  soil  has  several  advantages  over  a  shal- 
low one ;  it  better  withstands  the  peculiarities  of 
a  too  wet  or  too  dry  season ;  it  is  easier  to  till  in 
after  cultivation,  from  the  greater  depth  of  mel- 
low earth  thus  induced ;  the  roots  of  vegetation 
have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  soil,  and  the  crops 
standing  firmer  on  the  ground,  are  not  so  easily 
injured  bv  winds  and  storms;  the  manure  may  be 
suitably  inclosed  in  mellow  earth  near  the  sur- 
face, where  it  is  more  active  in  its  effects  on  soil 
and  crop  than  though  it  had  to  be  turned  under 
the  sod  or  else  left  on  top,  as  would  be  the  case 
by  shallow  breaking-up ;  subsequent  tillage  mix- 
ing the  manure  through  the  deeply-mellowed  soil 
it  nas  a  greater  and  more  lastine  effect  upon  the 
land ;  and  when  the  land  is  laid  down  to  grass,  it 
holds  out  longer  in  productive  mowing,  because 
the  roots  having  a  deeper  range,  do  not  so  soon 
become  entangled  in  a  web  near  the  surface,  and 
the  sod  is  not  so  soon  ''bound  out" 

With  such  a  subsoil  as  yours,  you  may  at  once 
plow  at  least  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  where  you 


apply  say  twenty-five  cart  loads  of  compost  per 
acre,  and  ten  inches  deep  if  you  put  on  thirty  to 
forty  loads.  If  your  facilities  for  manure  will  al- 
low you  to  give  the  land  forty  loads  per  acre,  that 
amount  applied  will  improve  the  land  rapidly  and 
pay  you  well.    I  suppose  your  land  has  not  been 

Slowed  heretofore  more  than  six  or  seven  inches 
eep.  You  will  therefore  by  increasing  the  depth, 
as  above  named,  turn  up  two  or  three  inches  of 
subsoil  to  mix  with  the  old  surface  soil  by  after 
cultivation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
rotation  of  crops,  or  after  the  land  has  been  laid 
to  mowing  and  needs  breaking  up  again,  you  can 
plow  ten  to  twelve  inches  deep,  if  you  choose  | 
and  by  this  time  you  will  have  secured  a  deeply- 
worked  soil  that  will  produce  to  suit  you.  Wher- 
ever your  subsoil  is  poor,  or  inclined  to  be  sandy 
or  gravelly,  however,  and  the  surface  soil  is  loose 
and  hungp7,  the  process  of  deepening  the  tilth 
must  necessarily  be  more  gradual,  bringing  up 
not  m<^e  than  an  inch  or  so  of  the  lower  soil  at 
each  rotation  of  crops,  and  manuring  that  gener- 
ously. Qood  judgment  must  preside  over  one's 
operations  in  this  direction^  and  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand  must  temper 
and  govern  the  action.  Where  deep  plowing  is* 
to  be  practiced,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  do  it  in 
the  fall,  and  give  the  upturned  subsoil  the  bene- 
fit of  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  weather  till  the 
following  spring.  The  common  grub-worms  and 
the  cut-worms  are  a  good  deal  disturbed  and 
cleared  out  of  the  land  by  late  fall  plowing.  But 
fall  plowing  is  not  absolutely  rcouisite,  and  if 
convenience  were  better  consulted  by  plowing  in 
the  spring,  it  may  be  done  then  with  success. 

You  ask  about  kinds  of  plowing.  This  short 
inquiry  might  well  demand  an  entire  communica- 
tion for  a  reply ;  and  having  devoted  considera- 
ble thought  and  experiment  to  the  science  and 
practice  of  the  thing,  I  could  give  you  a  pretty 
nil)  dissertation  upon  it;  but  I  must  be  brier. 
There  are  four  principal  kinds  of  {>lowing,  which 
I  will  barely  glance  at,  for  convenience  Ulustrat- 
irg  them  with  cuts,  because  they  will  help  to 
convey  to  you,  through  the  sense  of  sight,  what 
it  would  otherwise  take  many  words  to  describe 
intelligibly.  Let  me  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
mould-board  of  the  plow  is  a  penect  and  beauti- 
ful mathematical  problem,  and  when  understood 
and  fabricated  accordingly,  it  is  capable^  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  plowman,  of  about  as  accurate 
plowing  as  these  cuts  represent ;  and  furthermore, 
the  problem,  or  mould-board,  is  susceptible  of  all 
the  requisite  modifications  of  form  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  different  soils  and  modes  qf  plowing* 
Sop  AHh  Subsoil  Plowing.— -This  kind  of 
plowing,  as  the  accompanying  cut  indicates,  and 
as  you  are,  doubtless,  already  aware,  requires  two 
plows  upon  one  beam.  The  forward  or  skim  plow 
should  take  a  depth  of  not  more  than  two  or  tnree 
inches,  dropping  the  sod  accurately  into  the  chan- 
nel, grass  side  down ;  and  the  rear  plow  should 
lift  the  remaining  depth  or  under  soil,  raising  it 
hi^h,  and  laying  it  handsomely  over  the  sod  or 
skim  furrow-slice  and  well  matched  up  to  the  pre- 
vious furrow,  breaking  the  soil  well  in  the  act, 
and  leaving  a  clean  channel  behind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  next  furrows.  When  a  well-constructed 
plow  for  this  style  of  work  is  accurately  adjusted 
as  to  the  line  of  draught,  and  held  so  as  to  cut  a 
uniform  width  and  depth,  and  turn  np  tha  raar 
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is  t)M>  stiff  and  rooty  with  wild  or 
swamp  grasses  for  the  safe  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  double  plow,  the 
single  or  flat-furrowed  green  sward 
plowing  is  the  better  style.    The  ao- 
companying   cut    shows  you    at   a 
glance  the  proper  flexure  and  move- 
ment of  the  greensward  flat-furrow- 
slice.    For  perfect  plowing,  with  the 
lightest    practicable   draught   upon 
the  team,  the   furrow-slice   should 
have  an  ^aet  mathematical  curvat- 
ure and  equality  of  twist  throughout 
its  entire  passage  over — as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cut.    It  should  be  the 
effort  and  pride  of  the  plowman  to 
be  able  to  adjust  his  line  of  draught, 
or  his  hitch  to  the  plow,  so  as  to 
have  it  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the 
movement  of  the  team  —  no   two 
teams  hardly  ever  drawing  a  plow 
exactly  alike —  so  that  his  plow  will 
readily  take  the  precise  right  depth 
and  width  of  furrow  and  hold  easily 
in  it,  ar.d  8o  that  he  can  perfectly  and 
instantly  control,  or  vary  the  bias  of 
the  plow,  to  meet  the  peculiar  lay  of 
the  land  anywhere,  and  bring  the  furrow-slice^ 
over  handsomely  into  its  place,  and  preserve  the 
perfection  of  his  furrows.    These  little  tricks  and 
arts  of  the    true   plowman's   trade  should   be 
learned  by  every  one  who  pretends  to  hold  a 
breaking-up  plow,  and  surely,   no  good  farmer 
can  consider  them  beneath  his  attainment    For 
your  rough  or  unsubdued  sod  land,  you  will  do 
well  to  plow  the  flat  sod  furrow,  using  a  plow  of 
sufficient  strength  and  capacity  for  a  team  of  four 
horses,  or  oxen,  when  required,  and  carrying  a 
depth  of  furrow  of  eight  to  ten  inches,  in  good 
style. 

Lapped  Furrow  Sod  Plowing. — ^The  an- 
nexed cut  shows  you  the  proper  movement  and 
position  of  the  lapped  sod  furrow.  This  is  a 
style  of  plowing  much  practiced  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  some  sections  of  our  country  where  the 
soil  is  a  stiff  clay.  As  the  cut  shows  you,  there 
is  a  little  air  space,  or  drain,  under  each  furrow- 
slice,  and  the  projecting  angles  of  the  surface  of 
the  plowed  land  present  the  stiff  clay  soil  favora- 
bly to  the  action  of  the  harrow  or  other  surface- 
working  instrument,  for  the  raising 
of  a  fine  tilth  or  mellow  seed-bed. 
To  execute  this  mode  of  plowing  in 
perfect  style,  the  furrow  slices  must 
not  be  cut  more  than  one  third 
wider  than  they  are  deep,  for  if 
they  are,  they  will  not  stand  at  a 
steep  enough  inclination,  or  rather 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
which  is  the  best  inclination.  The 
usual  proportions  of  furrow-sh'ce 
^mong  finished  plowmen  are  about 
6X9  and  7  X  10  inches.  For  a 
new  country,  where  the  land  has 
not  yet  become  cleared  of  obstruc- 
tions nor  its  surface  much  smooth- 
ed, this  is  a  difficult  style  of  plow- 
ing to  execute  well,  and  indeed  it 
is  better  adapted  to  an  old  than  a 
other  grass  land  when  there  are  too  many  ob- 1  new  country.  For  plowing  mcro  than  eeven 
Btruotions,  or  the  surface  is  too  rough,  or  the  sod  |  inches  deep,  the  sod  and  subsoil  style  of  plowing 


furrow-slice  to  meet  fully  the  preceding^  one,  as 
represented  in  the  cut,  the  upturned  soil  is  laid 
over  in  a  remarkably  light  and  pulverized  condi- 
tion, making  a  very  level  and  finely  cracked  and 
opened  seed-bed  or  tilth,  superior  to  what  can  be 
done  with  any  other  implement  yet  introduced, 
and  indeed  superior  to  what  the  most  accom- 
plished spadesman  could  do  in  ^ss  land  by 
nand-labor.  For  the  deep  breaking-up  of  sod 
land,  I  would  recommend  you  to  employ  the  sod 
and  subsoil  style  of  plowing,  on  all  such  of  your 
fields  as  are  free  enoufi;h  of  obstructions,  and  have 
sufficient  regularity  of  surface  to  admit  of  the  use 
of  the  double  plow.  Deep  plowing  is  done  with 
lighter  draught  to  the  team  by  this  mode  than  by 
any  other,  because  you  can  plow  quite  a  narrow 
furrow  in  proportion  to  depth — say  ten  inches 
deep  by  eleven  or  twelve  inches  wide,  while  by 
other  modes  you  would  be  obliged  to  carry  at 
least  from  a  third  to  a  half  more  width  than  depth 
to  turn  the  furrow  surely. 

Flat  Furrow  Sod  Plowing.— For  the  break- 
ing-up of  bushy,  rooty  or  uneven  pastures,  or  any 
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11  preferable,  even  in  clay  land,  being  easier  of 
good  execution,  lighter  in  draught,  and  requir- 
ing lest  width  of  slice  than  even  the  lapped  style, 
and  therefore  making  a  finer  tilth  of  the  clay. 

Stubble  or  Old  Ground  Plowing. — ^The 
annexed  cut  shows  you  the  proper  style  of  stubble 
or  old  ground  plowing.  The  furrow  slice  should 
have  a  short,  decided  twist,  be  raised  high  in 
turning,  for  the  more  effectual  covering  in  of  the 
stubble  and  other  trash,  and  be  turned  quickly 
and  strongly  so  as  to  force  the  soil  all  over  to  an 
inverted  position,  breaking  it  fine  in  the  act,  and 
leaving  a  clean  channel  for  the  reception  of  the 
next  furrow.  This  is  the  kind  of  stubble  plowing 
you  want.    I  have  aeen  stubble  plows  at  work  of 


such  construction — raising  the  earth  so  high, 
turning  it  so  forcibly,  and  withal,  in  such  a  sort 
of  spray  from  the  rear  of  the  mould  board — that 
you  might  lay  down  a  full-sized  bundle  of  straw 
or  stalks,  and  passing  by  it  with  the  plow  cover 
it  entirely  out  of  sight  with  a  single  furrow.  You 
can  readily  see  on  comparing  the  cuts,  that  the 
long,  gradual,  easy  twist  of  the  greensward  fur- 
row-slice is  not  adapted  to  good  stubble  plowing, 
nor  is  the  shore  abrupt  twist  of  the  stubble  fur- 
row-slice at  all  suitaole  for  easy,  handsome  and 
effective  greensward  plowing.  Each  requires  its 
own  peculiar  form  of  plow  to  produce  the  best 
effect 

You  next  ask  how  to  cultivate  after  plowing, 
and  in  short,  what  plan  of  improving  husbandry 
you  shall  pursue  to  make  the  land  productive. 
After  the  deep  plowing,  and  just  before  planting 
time  in  spring,  spread  your  compost  manure  up- 
on the  plowed  surface  and  turn  it  in  four  or  five  '  crops  can"  make,  increased  withal  two  or  three 


inches,  deep  with  a  light  plow  gaug^ 
to  the  right  deoth  by  a  wheel  on  the 
beam.  Plant  toe  land  with  com  or 
other  hoed  crops.  If  you  have  leisure 
after  harvest  in  the  fall,  and  if  not, 
then  in  early  spring,  run  a  heavy  har« 
row  over  the  field,  once  in  a  place,  and 
straddling  a  corn-row  each  time,  pull- 
ing down  the  corn-hills  and  sc  ittering 
the  stubs  so  as  to  facilitate  their  com- 
plete burial  out  of  the  way.  Plow  the 
ground  preparatory  to  seeding  it,  turn- 
ing it  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  you 
did  in  plowing  in  the  manure,  so  as  to 
bring  tne  manure  near  the  surface,  and 
still  with  an  inch  or  so  of  earth  above 
it  to  protect  it  from  lots.  Then  stock 
the  land  to  grass,  with  grain.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  best  grains  to  seed  with,  as 
the  grass  is  less  liable  to  be  smothered  by  those 
crops  than  with  oats..  But  if  oats  are  a  more 
profitable  crop  to  raise,  then  stock  with  that 
grain,  sowing,  however,  not  to  exceed  two  bush- 
els of  oats  per  acre.  They  will  then  tiller  out 
enough  from  the  root  to  grow  all  the  seed-bearing 
stalks  you  need  for  a  good  crop,  or  that  will  be 
well  for  the  young  grass,  and  yet  there  will  be 
room  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  the  grass 
to  get  a  sure  foothold.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
from  Ave  to  fifteen  stout  seed-bearing  stalks  grow- 
ing from  one  seed  oat,  where  not  more  than  two 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  were  sown,  and  have 
raised  large  crops  of  this  grain  from  thin  seed- 
ing— ^the  oats  exceeding  the  standard 
weight  two  to  five  pounds  per  bushel. 
But  however  that  might  be,  it  is  an 
important  object  to  obtain  a  good 
catch  of  grass,  and  quite  a  money  lose 
to  fail  in  that  particular. 

If  you  would  like  to  improve  more 
land  annually  than  you  care  to  plant, 
and  can  devise  means  for  enriching 
more,  then  plow  up  grass  land  with  a 
deep  furrow  in  August,  manure  on  top 
of  the  furrows  with  fine  rotten  com- 
post, harrow  in  the  compost,  and  seed 
at  once  to  grass,  with  or  without  a 
crop  of  winter  wheat  or  rye,  as  may 
appear  to  you  best 

If  the  land  is  not  subject  to  stand- 
ing water  at  any  time,  and  is  a  little 
rolling  withal,  you  may  perhaps  succeed  in  raising 
a  fine  crop  of  wheat  If  a  grain  crop  is  to  be  ta- 
ken off  the  land,  spread  a  heavier  coat  of  manure 
than  if  grass  seed  alone  is  sown.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  loads  of  manure  for  grass  alone,  will  be 
as  good  to  the  land  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  loads 
if  a  grain  crop  is  taken  off.  Sow  only  herds 
grass  and  red-top  in  the  fall  or  in  August,  and 
put  on  clover  early  the  next  spring 

In  connection  with  your  abundant  supply  of 
muck,  you  will  find  your  account  in  making  all 
the  manure  you  can  profitably  to  mix  with  it, 
thus  increasing  the  compost  neaps.  Study  to 
find  ways  for  feeding  out  the  products  of  the  soil 
upon  the  farm,  so  as  to  get  about  as  good  re- 
turns for  them  in  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  stock,  the  wool,  meats,  dairy  products,  &c.,  aa 
though  they  had  been  sold  off  for  cash.  Thus 
you  will  give  back  to  the  farm  the  manure  ita 
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times  in  quantity,  by  judicious  mixtures  with  it  of 
your  muck  and  any  and  all  other  available  veg- 
etable or  earthy  substances  which  contain  fertiliz- 
ing qualities.  Where  one  hfis  capital,  as  you 
have,  he  will  see  times  when  he  can  even  buy  oil 
meal  or  some  kinds  of  grain  and  feed  it  to  his 
stock  at  a  profit,  besides  enhancing  the  strength 
and  activity  of  the  manure.  If  such  opportunities 
occur,  you  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
and  thus  in  turn  increase  your  own  farm-products 
in  these  articles.  With  your  capital,  too,  you  can 
take  advantage  of  times  and  seasons,  buying  or 
selling  stock,  &c.,  at  the  right  time,  and  some 
years  feeding  more,  and  other  years  less  stock, 
according  to  circumstances.  Even  a  small  float- 
ing capital  to  use  at  will  in  farming,  is  oftentimes 
a  dedaed  help  towards  success  in  the  business, 
making  perhaps  the  difference  between  a  profit  or 
loss  on  a  given  operation  or  crop. 

In  another  communication  I  snail  answer  your 
remaining  inquiries.  F.  Holbbook. 

BraUkb<yro\  R,  March  5,  1861. 


XZTBACTS  AJETD  BBFIiIBS* 
COPPEBAS  AS  A  DXODORIZEIU 

In  your  paper  of  March  16th,  in  answer  to  your 
correspondent's  inquiry  in  relation  to  bis  manure 
heap,  and  what  remedies  to  prevent  waste  by  too 
much  heating,  you  recommend,  if  he  has  not  other 
remedies  at  hand,  to  sprinkle  it  well  with  copper- 
as water.  I  have  formerly  used  copperas  water 
by  the  recommendation  of  agricultural  chemists, 
as  II  deodorizer,  in  vaults,  also,  to  prevent  wash 
to  the  valuable  parts  of  manure  when  in  a  liquid 
state,  as  most  farmers  have  their  manures,  more 
or  less,  exposed  to  rains  and  wet,  and  do  not  al- 
ways have  absorbents  to  take  up  the  liquid  parts 
in  the  stable.  But  I  abandoned  the  use  of  it  af- 
ter reading  a  communication  from  an  agricultural 
chemist  of  good  authority,  stating,  that  although 
copperas  water  was  an  effectual  deodorizer,  yet, 
that  it  changes  the  parts  into  an  indissoluble  salt 
or  substance,  and  becomes  so  fixed  that  it  is  in- 
ert and  worthless  as  a  manure. 

Not  being  a  chemist,  I  do  not  pretend  to  us$ 
chemical  terms  correctly,  or  as  he  aid,  and  I  have 
not  the  communication  before  me.  I  think  I  read 
it  in  your  paper,  how  long  since,  I  cannot  say ; 
nor  can  I  remember  the  author's  name.  I  pre- 
sume almost  every  ftirmer  has  experienced  the 
same  difficulty  as  your  correspondent,  in  not 
knowing  how  to  save  his  manure  from  waste  by 
heating,  and  the  loss  in  liquid  manure  when  he 
could  not  obtain  absorbents,  or  use  it  on  the  soil 
immediately.  If  the  copperas  will  effect  that  ob* 
'ect  for  which  you  recommend  it,  and  not  be  lia- 
>le  to  the  obiections  raised  by  the  writer  I  refer 
to,  it  would  be  a  convenient  and  not  expensive 
remedy.  I).  P.  Walworth. 

Caveniry,  R,  March,  1861. 

Hon.  Sihon  Bbowk, — Dear  S»r.*— -In  reply 
to  Mr.  D.  P.  Walworth's  letter,  which  you  have 
transmitted  to  me  for  my  opinion,  I  would  say : 
Copperas,  (sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,)  will 
undoubtedly  fix  ammonia  as  a  sulphate,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  render  the  phosphoric  add  an  in- 
soluble compound,  namely,  phosphate  of  iron. 
Qypsum,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  is  undoubtedly  better, 


bl 


but  a  mixture  of  swamp  muck  or  peat,  with  the 
plaster,  is  still  better ;  say  20  pounds  of  ground 
gypsum  to  200  pounds  of  wet  muck  or  peat.  This 
preparation  is  a  complete  absorbent  of  ammonia, 
and  will  effectually  prevent  the  heatings  of  a  ma- 
nure heap,  and  the  loss  of  valuable  volatile  mat- 
ters. 

If  muck  or  peat  is  not  at  hand,  rotten  wood» 
partially  decayed  straw  and  weeds  will  answer, 
and  in  case  these  cannot  be  obtained  in  adequate 

auantities,  mix  the  ground  gypsum  freely  with 
tie  manure. 

As  to  fixing  ammonia,  I  would  remark  that  the 
more  decomposable  salts,  especially  the  carbon- 
ate, is  better  than  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
combination  of  ammonia  with  the  organic  acids 
of  peat,  namely,  the  crenic,  apocrenic  and  humio 
acids,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  manures.  In 
the  mixture  I  have  named,  we  shall  have  both  the 
sulphate  and  the  organic  acid  compounds  of  am- 
monia, and  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  a  conversation  some  years  since  with  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, he  remarked  tnat  the  best  manures  were 
the  unstable  compounds.  Hence  I  remarked  the 
value  of  stable  manure. 

Respectfully,  your  obd't  servant, 

Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.D., 
Boston,  March  26,  1861.         State  Assayer, 

SEA  SALE  AND  ASPA&AOUS. 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sea  kale.  What  kind  of  soil  is  neces- 
sary, and  how  is  it  prepared  P  How  many  roota 
would  be  required  for  a  family  of  six  or  eight  per- 
sons, and  what  distance  should  the  plants  be  set  f 
Where  can  the  plants  be  obtained  P 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to  aspara- 
gus, how  to  prepare  the  ground,  &c.  AXT. 

Weston,  Apnl,  1861. 

Remabks.— The  soil  for  sea  kale  shouM  be 
light,  moderately  rich,  and  deep.  Sow  the  seed 
in  drills  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  brought  into  proper  condition.  Let  the  plants 
stand  where  they  came  up,  and  have  them  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  are  a  long 
time  in  making  their  appearance,  never  sooner 
than  six  weeks,  we  believe.  They  must  be  pro- 
tected in  winter  by  straw  or  leaves. 

A8FABAOU8.<^Trench  the  ground  two  feet  deep, 
and  while  the  operation  is  going  on,  mingle  ma- 
nure freely  with  the  soil.  Set  the  roots  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
Keep  all  weeds  down,  and  the  ground  well  spad- 
ed and  light,  and  yon  will  have  a  good  bed  of  as- 
paragus for  a  lift  time. 

ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES. 

I  wish  those  persons  who  purchased  and  ke^t 
the  Italian  queen  bee  last  year,  would  report  their 
success  with  them,  through  the  Farmer,  and  let 
us  know  whether  they  are  an  improvement  over 
our  old  stock.  Many  of  us  in  this  region  would 
be  glad  to  buy,  if  that  variety  is  really  any  better 
than  what  we  have.  H.  O. 

West  Salislmry,  N.  ^.,  1861. 
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FBimiNO. 

The  object  and  the  true  manner  of  pnining 
fruit  tr^es  are  still  imperfectly  understood.  We 
have  expressed  our  own  opinions  so  many  times, 
that  we  will  not  now  repeat  them,  but  quote  some 
others  who  are  authorities  in  this  matter.  The 
subject  is  suggested  to  us  by  noticing  the  ground 
in  some  orchards  strewed  with  limbs  cut  off  late 
in  March. 

Professor  Ltnbley  says— •'The  object  of  the 
pruner  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  leaves  and 
branches  ;  whence  it  may  be  at  once  understood 
how  delicate  are  the  operations  the  operator  has 
to  practice,  and  how  thorough  a  knowledge  he 
ought  to  possess  of  all  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  action  of  the  organs  of  vegetation.  If  well 
directed,  pruning  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and 
if  ill-directed,  it  is  among  the  most  mischievous, 
operations  that  can  take  place  upon  a  plant 

"When  a  portion  of  a  healthy  plant  is  cut  off, 
all  that  sap  which  would  have  been  expended  in 
supporting  the  part  removed  is  directed  into  the 
parts  which  remain,  and  more  especially  into 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it. 

•  •  •  •  "Nothing  is  more  strict- 
ly to  be  guarded  against  than  the  disposition  to 
bleed  which  occurs  in  some  plants  when  pruned, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  them  with 
death.  *  *  *  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue, 
the  system  becomes  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable 
to  recover  from  the  shock,  and  the  plant  will 
either  become  very  unhealthy,  or  will  die.  The 
only  mode  of  avoiding  it  is  to  take  care  never  to 
wound  such  trees  at  the  time  when  their  sap  first 
begins  to  flow ;  after  a  time,  the  demand  upon  the 
system  by  the  leaves  becomes  so  great  that  there  is 
no  surplus,  and  therefore  bleeding  does  not  take 
place  when  a  wound  is  inflicted." 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  recommend  pruning 
in  June ;  the  leaves  have  then  appropriated  the 
sap,  leaving  the  wood  comparatively  free  from  it, 
BO  that  where  limbs  are  cut  they  do  not  bleed. 

Prof.  LiNDLEY  continues  : — "The  season  for 
pruning  is  usually  midwinter,  or  at  midsummer. 
•  •  •  During  the  season  of  rest  (winter)  a 
plant  continues  to  absorb  food  solely  from  the 
earth  by  its  roots ;  and  if  its  branches  are  un- 
pruned,  the  sap  thus  and  then  introduced  into 
the  system  will  be  distributed  equally  all  through 
it.  If  late  pruning  (that  is,  spring,  not  loinler,) 
is  had  recourse  to,  of  course  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sap  that  has  been  accumulating  during  the 
winter  will  be  thrown  away." 

On  all  matters  of  this  nature,  DoWMiNO  is  re- 
ceived as  a  safe  guide, — let  us  see  what  he  says 
in  relation  to  the  particulsr  dme  for  pruning. 
He  and  Lindlet,  both  speak  of  winter  pruning. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  this,  because  in  our  se- 
vere climate,  this  pnctice  is  hardly  resorted  to 


by  farmers.  In  his  "FruiU  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,"  Downing  says:  **The  best  season  for 
pruning  to  promote  growth,  theoretically,  is  in 
autumn,  soon  after  the  fell  of  Uie  leaf.  Next  to 
this,  winter  pruning,  performed  in  mild  weather, 
is  best.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
winters  are  not  very  severe,  the  roots  are  ooUect- 
ing  a  stoek  of  nourishment  during  the  whole  au- 
tumn and  winter.  When  a  tree  ia  pruned  in  an* 
tunm  or  winter  this  whole  eupply  goes  to  the  re- 
maining branches,  while  in  case  of  spring  pruning 
it  is  partly  lost. 

"We  should  espedally  avoid  pruning  at  that 
period  in  spring  when  the  buds  are  swelling,  and 
the  sap  is  in  full  flow«  as  the  loss  of  sap  by  bleed- 
ing is  very  injurious  to  most  trees,  and  in  some, 
brings  on  a  serious  and  incurable  canker  in  Uie 
buds. 

"There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  at- 
tending all  seasons  of  pruning,  but  our  own  expo- 
rience  has  led  us  to  believe  that,  practically,  ^fori^ 
night  before  midsummer  is  by  fau  the  best  sea^ 
son,  on  the  whole,  for  pruning  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States.  Wounds  made  at  this  sea- 
son heal  over  freely  and  rapidly ;  it  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  judge  of  the  shape  and  balance 
of  the  head,  and  to  see  at  aglanee  whieh  branches 
require  removal ;  and  all  the  stock  of  organizable 
matter  in  the  tree  is  directed  to  the  branches  that 
remain. 

In  Thomas's  "Fruit  Culturist,"  an  excellent 
work,  we  find  the  following  paragraph : 

"Season  for  Pruning. — ^Thinning  out  the  heads 
of  old  trees,  or  heading  back  for  grafting,  may 
be  performed  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  on  young- 
er trees,  just  before  midsummer,  when,  the  tree 
being  in  a  growing  state,  the  operator  can  judge 
better  of  the  shape  the  head  is  assuming,  and  act 
accordingly ;  ana  the  wounds  are  soon  healed  by 
new  wood. 

In  his  "American  Fruit  Book,"  Ck>LB  says : 

"Slight  pruning,  in  which  very  small  limbs,  or 
dead  limbs  of  any  sixe,  are  renioved,  may  be  per- 
formed when  most  convenient  in  any  season. 
Moderate  pruning  should  be  done  in  June,  July 
or  August,  thougn  it  will  answer  very  well  till 
December.  If  trees  are  pruned  in  July  or  August 
or  September,  the  wood  will  become  hard,  sound 
and  well  seasoned,  and  commence  healing  over ; 
and  it  is  not  material,  otiierwise  than  for  appear- 
ance, whether  it  heals  over  the  first,  second  or 
third  year,  as  it  will  remain  in  a  healthy  state. 

"We  should  prefer  October,  Novembier  or  even 
December  to  the  spring,  which  is  the  worst  sea- 
son. The  trees  then  are  full  of  sap,  and  it  oozes  . 
out  at  the  wound,  which  turns  black  and  decays, 
like  a  tree  cut  in  the  spring  and  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  bark.  But  if  limbs,  ever  so  large,  are 
cut  in  Auffust  and  September,  the  wood  will  be- 
come hard  and  remain  so,  if  it  never  heals  over. 

"Thirty-two  years  ago,  in  September,  we  cut  a 
very  large  branch  from  an  apple-tree,  on  account 
of  injury  by  a  gale.    The  tree  was  old,  and  it  hat 
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never  healed  oyer ;  but  it  is  now  sound,  and  al* 
most  as  hard  as  horn,  and  the  tree  perfectly 
sound  around  it  A  few  years  before  and  after 
large  limbs  were  cut  from  the  same  tree  in  the 
spring ;  and  where  they  were  cut  off  the  tree  has 
rotted,  so  that  a  quart  measure  may  be  put  into 
the  cavities." 

We  have  other  high  authc^ties  to  the  same 
point  before  us,  but  the  length  of  this  article  aU 
ready  forbids  onr  citing  them.  It  is  certainly 
important  thatt  after  we  have  been  twenty  years 
in  rearing  a  good  tree,  we  shall  not  ruin  it  by  one 
or  two  improper  prunings. 


Far  tke  Now  England  Parmer* 
THB  MANOOXJ)  WUBTZBLu 

Mk.  Editor  : — ^In  the  last  number  of  your  val 
uable  paper  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  attention  of 
your  readers  called  to  the  cultivation  of  the  roan- 
ffold.  While  I  agree  with  your  correspondent 
nroffl  Bolton,  as  to  the  value  of  the  root,  I  think  I 
oan  point  out  a  much  easier  and  cheaper  method 
of  cultivation.  And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  instructions  and  kind 
personal  supervision  of  the  senior  editor  of  the 
Farmett  while  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State 
Beform  School,  for  whatever  success  I  have  had 
in  raising  the  mangold.  This  root  will  grow  on 
almost  any  good  soil,  but  I  prefer  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  and  the  more  free  from  weeds  the  better. 
Plow  well,  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  break 
lumps  thoroughly  with  the  harrow  and  bush.  Then 
begin  on  one  side,  and  with  a  horse  plow,  make 
five  deep  furrows,  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  just 
three  feet  apart  Fill  those  furrows  with  stable 
manure  or  good  compost,  at  the  rate  of  25  to  40 
ox  cart  loads  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  manure,  scatter  salt  upon  tne  manure  equal 
to  two  bushels  per  acre,  turn  two  light  furrows 
npon  each  row  of  manure,  rake  the  ridges  thus 
made  lengthwise,  then  make  five  more  furrows, 
and  proc^  in  the  same  way  till  the  whole  field 
is  finished*  Sow  with  a  maonine,  and  be  generous 
vrith  the  seed.  This  method  gives  just  room  to 
pass  between  the  rows  with  the  horse  hoe,  and'as 
the  plants  stand  higher  than  the  spaces,  this  may 
be  aone  when  they  are  very  small.  Turn  the 
mould  from  the  plants  first,  then  towards  them, 
keep  it  stirring,  and  very  little  hand  work  will  be 
necessary.  Thin  the  plants  to  as  near  eight  inches 
as  possible,  and  let  not  a  weed  grow  in  the  field. 
When  the  tops  begin  to  turn  yellow  gather  the 
lower  leaves  for  the  cows,  and  you  will  be  well  paid 
for  the  trouble.  I  have  cultivated  them  in  this 
way  for  two  seasons,  on  the  State  Farm,  and  with 
such  success  that  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course 
for  myself,  unless  some  of  your  readers  can  show 
me  a  better  way.  I  would  add,  the  mangold  is 
excellent  in  the  spring  of  the  year  for  working  ox- 
en, and  swine  eat  them  greedily,  whether  raw  or 
cooked.  K  Bbigham. 

We8iboro\  March  28,  1861. 

Rebcarks. — ^There  it  is,  fellow-laborer,  all  in  a 
nut-shell,  as  it  were.  Follow  the  above  directions, 
and  you  will  never  fail  of  getting  a  good  crop, 
and  get  it  cheap. 


F^  tk$  Nno  England  Farmfer, 
SUPBBPHOBFHATB  07  ZJUS— COHPOST. 

Mr.  Editor: — What  do  you  think  of  Coe's 
superphosphate  of  lime  P  Is  it,  in  your  opinion, 
a  permanent  fertiliser,  or  does  it  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  stimulant  P  Wnat  should  you 
think  of  a  compost  composed  of,  say,  one  cord  of 
stable  manure,  two  cords  good  meadow  muck  and 
two  bags  (250  lbs.)  superphosphate  P  Could  it 
not  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  a  compost 
would  prove  to  be  good  food  for  almost  any  crop  P 
Should  you  prefer  the  same  money  value  ($5,62) 
of  night-soil,  at  $3  a  load,  to  the  superphosphate  ? 
From  what  little  I  have  seen  of  the  effects  of  sul- 
phate  of  lime  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  judicious  use  of  it,  together  with  good 
meadow  muck,  on  our  lands,  would  restore  them 
to  their  original  fertility.  My  first  bag  was  pur- 
chased in  August,  1855,  and  all  but  about  a  peck 
of  it  used  on  turnips,  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  April,  of  the  following  year,  the  re- 
maining peck  was  sown,  by  way  of  experiment,  on 
a  shallow  meadow,  or  more  properly  run,  that 
never  had  been  plowed,  and  which  produced  a 
rather  light  crop  of  hay  of  poor  quahty.  It  was 
sown,  I  should  judge,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
ton  to  the  acre.  The  efiecta  of  the  application 
were  almost  immediately  seen,  and  were  to  me 
truly  surprising.  In  a  short  time  the  exact  di« 
mensions  of  the  spot  dressed  could  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished even  at  a  distance,  and  tne  crop,  I 
think,  was  more  than  doubled  in  quantity,  besides 
the  quality  being  increased  in  equal  ratio.  But 
the  best  of  the  story  remains  to  be  told.  Five 
crops  have  since  been  taken  off  the  piece,  with- 
out applying  any  more  manure  of  any  kind,  and 
the  last  was,  in  my  opinion,  quite  equal  to  the 
first,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality — it  was, 
in  fact,  a  heavy  crop  of  clover,  red-top  and  herds 
grass.  I  might  give  other  facts  respecting  its 
good  effects  on  various  other  crops,  as  per  my 
own  experience,  but  as  I  took  up  my  pen  simply 
to  get  your  opinion  on  that  compost,  I  will  stop 
here.  J.  L.  Smith. 

Wtnchuler,  Mass.^  AprU,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^We  think  a  genuine  superphoe- 
phate  of  lime  is  a  decided  fertilizer,  one  that  will 
be  felt  for  several  years.  The  compost  you  men- 
tion must  be  valuable,  and  would  be  better,  we 
think,  than  the  same  money's  worth  of  night-soil 
at  the  price  you  name. 


Peanuts.— The  Peanut  is  cultivated  in  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  North  Carolina,  &c.  It  is  planted 
in  ridges  about  three  feet  apart,  and  the  vine 
stands  about  a  foot  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
stems  shoot  out  in  all  directions  from  it  for  about 
fifteen  inches  around.  These  runners  have  joints 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  apait }  and  at  each  joint 
a  strong  root  strikes  down  into  the  ground  about 
two  inches  deep ;  at  the  end  of  this  root  the  pea- 
pod  is  formed  and  comes  to  maturity.  Some  far- 
mera  cover  these  lateral  vines  with  earth,  while 
others  leave  them  bare  all  the  time.  It  is  not 
agreed  which  is  the  better  mode.  When  ripe, 
one  bunch  of  vines  will  have  from  one  to  two 
quarts  of  peas.  One  acre  will  produce  from  thir- 
ty-five to  fifty  bushels  of  peat. 
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KXTBAOT8  AND  BOPLUS. 
GRASS  SEED— TURNlP8--CASK0Ti»— HORSE  AIL. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  grass  seedP 
There  was  a  general  complaint  among  farmers  the 
past  season,  about  their  grass  seed  not  eatching 
veil,  on  account  of  the  dry  weather.  I  would 
like  to  know  which  would  be  the  surest  way  on  a 

Eiece  of  land  that  was  sown  down  to  ^ass  seed 
ist  year  and  did  not  catch, — ^to  plow  it  up  and 
sow  with  grain,  or  sow  it  on  the  land  ? 

Are  turnips  a  profitable  crop  P  I  have  tried 
the  ruta  baga  turnip  for  some  vears  past,  and  I 
think  I  can  get  more  profit  on  toe  same  number 
X)f  rods  in  turnips  than  any  other  crop,  but  I  can- 
not raise  half  a  crop  of  anything  eise  the  next 
year  with  all  the  manure  I  can  produce.  If  they 
are  as  exhausting  to  the  soil  as  it  appears,  I  would 
like  to  know  it. 

TURNIPS  FOR  CATTLE. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  if  turnips  are  good  for 
cows  that  give  milk,  and  if  you  can  fat  cattle  on 
themP 

CARROTS  FOR  THE  HORSE  AIL. 

I  haye  a  young  horse  that  I  have  kept  freouent- 
ly  on  bay,  grain  and  potatoes,  and  as  the  horse 
ail  is  about  this  spring,  I  noticed  a  week  ago, 
that  my  horse  bad  it  coming  on  i  he  bad  a  cough 
and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  it ;  I  went  to  feed- 
ing him  on  carrots  and  his  oou^h  oeased  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  symptoms  of  it  since.  If  car- 
rots will  prevent  it,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

I  have,  also,  a  young  horse  that  I  do  not  work 
that  is  troubled  with  worms.  If  you  can  tell  me 
of  any  core  for  them,  you  will  oblige  me  very 
much.  S.  Utde. 

Vermantf  1861. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  best  to  plow  the  land, 
manure  a  little  if  possible,  and  sow  grass  seed 
with  some  grain. 

Many  people  think  turnips  a  profitable  crop— 
we  have  no  doubt  they  are  so,  when  skilfully  cul- 
tivated. They  are  excellent  for  cattle,  making  a 
grateful  change  from  dry  fodder.  They  should  be 
fed  to  milch  cows  sparingly,  and  always  just  after 
they  are  milked.  Rata  bagas  are  considered  an 
exhausting  crop,  and  should  be  followed  by  some 
hoed  crop  well  manured*  We  have  no  doubt  but 
carrots  would  be  highly  useful  for  a  horse  sick 
with  ''horse  ail,"  but  have  never  known  it  pre- 
scribed as  a  medicine. 

For  the  other  trouble  you  mention,  give  the 
horse  a  gill  of  clean  wood  ashes  in  cut  feed, 
twice  a  week  for  two  weeks. 


PINE  LEAVES  AND  SEA-WEED. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  know  if  the  debris  of  our 
pine  forests  is  a  suitable  material  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  manure  heap  or  compost  heap. 

I  have  used  it  myself  for  eight  or  ten  vears  as 
a  bedding  for  my  horse  and  cow,  and  find  it  a 
good  absorbent  and  easily  decomposed,  but  some 
of  my  neighbors  think  tne  pitchy  substance  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  grass  or  other  vegetables, 
and  prefer  the  use  of  sea-weed.  I  would  like  to 
know  its  chemical  components,  and  will  furnish 


any  necessary  quantity  of  either  or  both  for  that 
purpose.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  con- 
clude the  pine  needles  to  be  decidedly  the  best, 
and  as  there  is  any  quantity  of  this  mattriai  la 
our  vicinity,  it  would  sensibly  benefit  our  fuming 
interest  to  know  the  facts  in  this  case. 

Nathak  Brigos. 

Remarks. — ^We  know  of  no  means  of  giving 
you  the  precise  facts  you  desire.  We  should  cer- 
tainly use  a  large  amount  of  pine  leaves,  if  we 
could  get  them  cheaply.  What  the  comparative 
value  of  such  leaves  and  sea-weed  is,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.         ^^ 

TERMIN  ON  COLTS — SAWDUST   AS  BEDDINO. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous  subscri- 
bers to  the  Farmer,  inform  me  of  the  best  meth- 
od  to  exterminate  lice  upon  oolts.  I  have  tried 
various  remedies,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  auite 
successful,  although  I  have  to  some  extent  AlsOf 
will  you  inform  me  what  your  opinion  is  as  to  tho 

rraotioe  of  using  sawdust  for  bedding  for  cattle* 
have  used  it,  more  or  leas,  for  two  yeara  paati 
but  I  find  my  manure  heaps  heat  badly,  and  un- 
less I  take  plains  to  spread  it  about  often  in  my 
cellar  it  is  ant  to  burn.  Will  it  injure  the  ma- 
nure materially  if  it  simply  heats  but  does  not 

bum  P  A  SUB8CEIBE&. 

Eu»t  Prineetofh  April,  1861. 

Remarks.-— For  your  colt  try  tJie  new  prepara- 
tion of  tobacco,  sold  by  Fisher  &  Co.,  23  Central 
Wharf,  Boston. 

Sawdust  is  undoubtedly  useful  as  bedding  for 
cattle.  A  slight  heating  aeceleiatea  deoompoai- 
tion  without  at  all  injuring  the  manure. 

GUANO  AND  COMPOSTS  FOR  OARDENINQ. 

.  Having  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  having  undertaken  for 
three  years  part  to  do  aomething  at  gardening, 
and  calculating  to  continue  in  that  line  of  buav* 
ness,  I  wish  you  would  inform  me  whether  the  Pe- 
ruvian guano  is  considered  a  profitable  fertiliser 
for  a  garden.  Is  it  good  £6r  the  raising  of  onions, 
beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  other  kinds  of  gar- 
den sauce  P  If  so,  how  best  applied  P 
8.  Aeworik^  N.  H.,  1861.        Joseph  Ball. 

Kemarks. — We  have  no  doubt  that  Peruvian 
guano  may  be  profitably  used,  if  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $40  per  ton.  At  the  present  price, 
$65,  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be.  Ton  may  find 
several  recipes  in  the  monthly  Farmer,  since  Jan- 
uary, for  making  special  composts  for  the  garden, 
that  will  be  excellent  Bridgman's  Gardener's 
Assistant  will  be  a  good  book  for  you. 

CHINESE  SUGAR  CANE. 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  the  Chinese  sugar  cane 
can  be  raised  in  this  State,  and  if  so,  would  it  be 
profiteble?  I  have  been  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
last  five  years,  where  I  saw  it  raised,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  making  molasses  from  it ;  they  planted  it 
about  the  20th  of  May,  and  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  ready  for  the  sugar  mill.    They 
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boiled  it  in  iron  pans,  and  the  molasses  was  some 
bitter.  How  can  it  be  made  so  that  it  be  clear 
and  sweet  ?  N.  Caulkuts. 

E.  Lcmpster^  N.  S.,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^When  molasses  is  selling  at  one 
dollar  per  gallon,  it  may  be  good  policy  to  raise 
the  Chinese  sugar  cane  in  New  Hampshire,  bat 
not  before.  Raise  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and 
with  a  portion  of  its  proceeds  purchase  what  mo- 
lasses you  need  at  less  than  40  cts.  per  gallon. 
Your  seasons  are  not  long  enough. 

FOR  8MOOTHINO  SEEDED  LAND. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  through  the  columns 
of  the  Farmer  as  to  whether  it  would  be  profita- 
ble to  buy  some  of  the  concentrated  manures — 
such  as  the  noudrette  or  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  if  so,  wnich  would  be  the  best  to  put  in  the 
bill  for  nlanting  corn,  where  the  soil  is  grayelly, 
pine  ana  hard  wood  upland,  with  clayey  hardpan 
Dottom. 

Having  noticed  descriptions  of  several  modes 
for  smoothing  ground  wnen  seeded,  I  will  give 
you  a  description  of  mine.  Take  two  pieces  of 
plank  four  feet  long,  scarf  off  like  a  sled  runner, 
place  about  four  feet  apart,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  boards  six  or  eignt  feet  lon^,  according  to 
the  smoothness  of  the  ground  it  is  to  work  on. 
Make  two  holes  through  one  board  near  the 
planks  on  the  crook,  and  through  the  planks,  to 
pass  your  chain  to  hitch  to  like  a  spread  chain, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  To  use  it,  hitch  a  pair  of 
horses  to  it  and  get  on  near  the  hind  part,  and  if 
your  ground  is  suitable  to  seed  it  will  soon  be  as 
smooth  as  a  house  floor  after  passing  over  it. 

Lynuin,  N*  H,^  1861.  Gbaftok. 

ONIONS  AND  PEAS. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  your  paper  of  the 
best  method  of  planting  onions  ?  Will  peas  do 
well  planted  early  in  the  following  manner; 
plant  about  two  inches  deep,  and  as  soon  as  tbev 
begin  to  break  ground  cover  them  with  fine  eartn 
one  or  two  inches  deep,  again,  and  so  on  until 
from  six  to  eight  inches  deep  P  o. 

Fairhaven,  April,  1861. 

Remarks.  —  Onions  need  a  rich,  fine  soil, 
though  not  so  deep  a  one  as  for  carrots,  &o.  Sow 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  warm  and 
dry,  in  rows  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart,  and 
wider,  if  you  cultivate  with  a  horse.  We  have 
never  known  such  an  experiment  with  peas. 

HOW  ONIONS  ARE  PLANTED. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  farmers  in  Boston,  an  in- 
telligent farmer  from  the  Western  part  of  the 
State  inquired  of  me  how  onions  were  plant- 
ed to  prevent  their  becoming  skillions — that  is, 
plants  with  large  tops  and  no  bottoms.  I  told 
him  that  little  or  no  inconvenience  of  this  kind 
was  experienced  in  this  vicinity.  In  the  first 
place,  tne  growers  of  onions  raise  their  own  seed, 
and  they  are  careful  to  select  for  this  purpose 
sound  onions  of  the  size  and  form  they  wisn  to 
grow.  These  are  set  out  usually  on  strong 
land,  and  carefully  looked  after  when  growing. 


and  when  ripe  the  seed  is  gathered  and  dried  and 
secured  for  use— always  being  careful  that  no 
foul  seed  of  any  kind  shall  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
earliest  work  of  the  spring  is  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  onions,  the  same  baring  been  fully 
manured  mid  finely  pulverized.  These  things 
having  been  attended  to,  there  is  no  danger  to 
the  crop  except  the  maggot. 
South  Dcawm,  Marth,  1861« 

OLtTE  FOR  BORERS. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  relative  to 
the  protection  from  borers  offered  to  fruit  trees 
(the  apple)^  hj  a  coating  of  dissolved  glue  ?  I 
have  been  informed  that  it  would  effectually  pro- 
tect the  apple  tree,  without  injury  to  the  tree— 
still,  before  risking  my  trees,  with  a  coating,  I  am 
anxious  for  better  authority  than  I  am  alr^y  in 
possession  of. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^Haye  never  known  such  a  remedy 
tried.  Would  not  the  rains  soon  wash  off  any 
coating  of  glue  P  ^^ 

TWELYE-ROWED  AND  EIGHT-BOWED  CORN. 

Mr.  Basset,  in  a  late  paper,  has  an  article  head- 
ed, "12-rowed  and  S-rowed  com."  Some  hare 
said  that  the  12-rowed  is  better  and  contains  twice 
as  much  flour  as  the  8-rowed.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  12-rowed  is  not  of  a9  good  Quality,  does  not 
contain  as  much  nutriment  as  tne  8-rowed,  and 
when  ground  there  is  more  bull  in  the  meal  and 
it  is  not  as  sweet  as  the  8-rowed. 

FaMiovm,  1861.        A  Constant  READrau 


WHA.T  AFFIiBI  TBIDBB  BHAIiI*  WB  8BTP 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  make  a  seleo* 
tion  of  apple  trees  for  this  latitude,  of  such  as 
would  be  best  for  us  to  raise  P  It  certainly  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  your  numerous  readers  in 
this  section.  We  want  to  know  what  are  some 
of  the  best  sweet,  summer,  fall  and  winter  apples; 

WutfiM,  April,  1661.      C.  L.  Inoersoix. 

Rebcarks. — We  find  in  Hove^B  Magazine  for 
April  the  following  list  of  apples  recommended 
by  a  correspondent  of  that  journal  as  suitable  for 
Worcester  county.  They  are  probably  equally  as . 
well  adapted  to  any  portion  of  the  State  south  of 
that  county.  They  are  numbered  about  in  the 
order  that  they  come  into  eating. 


1.  Red  Astrachan, 

2.  Bongh, 
8.  Williams, 

4.  Porter, 

5.  Oravcnstein, 

6.  Fomease, 


7.  Leland's  Spice, 

8.  Habbardston  Nonsuch, 

9.  R.  I.  Orccninff, 

10.  Ladies'  Sweeting, 

11.  Baldwin, 

12.  Roxbaiy  Russet. 


We  suppose  by  "Bough,"  the  writet  means  the 
Early  Sweet  Bough,  which  ripens  early  in  Aug^ 
ust.  To  the  summer  apples  we  should  add,  the 
Early  EarveH  and  Sops  of  Wine. 

To  the  fall  apples,  the  Fall  Pippin,  Pumplcin 
Sweet,  MaiderCe  Blush  and  Russet  Sweet,  the 
latter  one  of  the  finest  baking  apples  that  ever 
grew.    It  is  of  rather  more  than  medium  size, 
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has  occasional  warts,  the  ends  of  which  are 
smooth — that  is,  are  not  russet  like  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  skin.  It  is  a  juicy  and  excellent  des- 
sert apple,  for  those  fond  of  sweet  apples,  and 
when  baked  has  a  thin  skin,  and  is  really  de- 
licious. 

Among  the  winter  apples  we  should  recom- 
mend the  Danvera  Winter  Swed,  Minister^  North- 
ern Spyy  Winter  Oreen  Sweeting,  We  are  now 
using — middle  of  April — the  Northern  Spy  and 
Winter  Green  Sweeting  every  day,  and  find  them 
all  that  ought  to  be  expected  of  a  late  apple. 
While  the  best  Baldwins  are  slow  at  tl,50,  we 
have  known  sales  of  the  Northern  Spy  at  $4. 

There  are  not  half  enough  sweet  apples  used, 
as  no  food  seems  to  us  more  profitable  or  healthy 
than  good  baked  sweet  apples.  They  ought  to 
take  the  place,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first 
of  June,  of  tons  of  the  fiesh  that  is  consumed  by 
our  people— and  especially  so  with  children.  We 
do  not  belicTe  that  more  than  one  family  in  fifty 
in  the  State  has  a  barrel  of  sweet  apples  in  the 
house  to-day,  if,  indeed,  they  have  them  of  any 
kind !    This  should  not  be  so. 


HORTICULTURAL  HINTS. 


THO  OUMBINQ  FULNTS. 

No  class  of  plants  are  more  useAil  in  the  hands 
of  the  skilfbl  gardener  than  the  dimbers.  They 
possess  almost  miraculous  powers,  transforming 
any  unsightly  out-building  into  an  object  of  real 
beauty.  No  good  gardener  will  have  anv  bare 
board  fences  about  his  premises, — all  are 
wreathed  and  festooned,  and  made  gay  and  grace- 
ftd.  Then  for  covering  cottage  verandahs,  what 
can  equal  this  class  of  planto  P  They  put  to  the 
blush  all  the  expensive  work  of  the  architect,  and 
the  builder,  and  mtdie  the  poor  man's  cottage  ap- 
pear more  elegant — ^possessing  more  of  nature — 
more  of  quiet  grace-— than  the  palace  of  a  prince. 
For  this  purpose,  the  hardy  varieties  ot  grape 
vines  are  very  useful. 

The  Virginia  Creeper  is  an  excellent  climber, 
and  although  a  native  of  our  own  land,  much 
more  popular  in  Europe  than  with  us.  Its  leaves 
are  digiute,  of  a  dark  rich  green  in  summer,  and 
becoming  of  a  rich  crimson  in  the  autumn.  It 
throws  out  little  roots  at  the  joints,  by  which  it 
fastens  itself  to  anything  it  touches. 

The  Honeysuckles  we  have  in  great  variety,  and 
everybody  loves  them,  though  we  are  sorry  so  few 
show  their  love  in  a  practical  way. 

The  Periploea  Virginian  or  Silk  is  a  rapid  grow- 
ing, fine  climber,  and  will  twine  itself  round  a 
tree  or  any  other  object  for  twenty  or  forty  feet 
in  height  The  foliage  is  bright  and  glossy,  but 
the  flowers  are  brown  and  not  showy. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growing  of  all  climbing  plants,  after  it  geU  a  fair 
start.  Sometimes,  for  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son, it  refuses  to  make  any  material  growth  for  a 
year  or  two  after  being  planted,  but  all  at  once 
takes  a  start  and  makes  a  splendid  growth,  throw- 


ing out  shoots  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  in  one  season.  It  commences  blooming 
earW  in  June,  and  a  large  plaut  will  be  literally 
loaaed  with  thousands  of  nch  clusters  or  pendu- 
lous racemes  of  delicate,  pale  blue  blossoms,  so 
numerous  that  the  plant  seems  to  be  a  floral 
wreath.  The  racemes  are  firom  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  well  flUed  with  delicate  sweetlj 
perfumed  flowers.  The  foliage  is  abundant,  and 
of  a  pleasant  lively  green.  It  succeeds  best  in  a 
rich  deep  loam.  It  does  not  flower  until  the 
plant  gets  strong,  and  the  older  the  plant  tha 
more  freely  it  seems  to  flower. 

The  Climbing  Roses  are  now  to  be  had  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  color,  and  should  be  exten- 
sively planted. 

The  Bignonia  or  Trumpet  Flower  is  a  mag- 
nificent climbing  plant,  producing  large  trumpet- 
shaped  climbing  flowers  with  something  of  an 
orange  tinge,  and  of  great  beauty.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters.  A  good  plant  trained  to  a 
pillar  or  trellis,  when  in  flower,  presents  a  most 
splendid  sight — Exchange* 


VIMWSBL  CniiTUBB— ASTBBS,  Ao. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  becoming  more  in- 
teresting of  late  than  formerly,  and  well  it  may, 
for  great  improvements  have  recently  been  made 
in  producing  new  and  choice  varieties,  which  far 
excel  in  form  and  beauty  those  of  former  times. 
It  is  especially  so  with  toe  family  of  Asters.  We 
have  grown  many  varieties  the  past  season,  such 
as  '^TruffanJPs  New  French  Poeong  Flowered/* 
**  German  Quilled,**  of  all  colors  and  tints,  *^EtM» 
unculus,**  **Paony  Perfection^**  and  **NegleyJs  (?t- 
ant  Emperor,**  extra  large,  and  every  variety  of 
colors.  We  planted  a  bed,  some  6  by  8  feet,  con- 
taining all  of  the  above  varieties,  mixed,  and  we 
were  hishly  gratified  with  the  result  We  had  a 
splendid  bed  of  flowers,  and  think  we  had  a  finer 
display  than  to  cultivate  each  variety  separate. 

We  had  specimens  three  inches  in  oiameter, 
and  Uiere  were  all  sizes  from  these  to  the  half 
globe,  an  inch  across.  They  were  of  all  colora, 
(except  yellow,)  from  dark  purple  to  deep  red, 
rose,  pink,  lavender  and  white,  with  all  the  in- 
termediate shades.  Instead  of  the  single  ray  of 
the  old  sorts,  the  entire  centre  was  filled  with 
petals  or  quills  beautifully  tipped  with  various 
colors.  We  have  with  much  care  preserved  a 
quantity  of  seeds  of  the  above  mixed  varieties, 
and  anticipate  a  more  beautiful  display  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  Green  Centbbed  Heuanthus.— -This 
new  and  beautiful  annual  attains  the  bight  of  the 
Dahlia,  displaying  a  profusion  of  fiowers  of  a 
bright  golden  border,  with  a  qreen  centre,  with  a 
fine  velvety  appearance,  in  the  form  of  a  half 
sphere — some  3  to  7  inches  across.  One  plant 
will  produce  from  10  to  25  blossoms  at  one  time, 
and  will  last  in  perfection  ten  or  twelve  days. 
This  new  and  improved  species  of  the  Helianthua 
needs  only  to  be  seen  growing  in  all  its  splendid 
beauty  to  be  appreciated — the  fiowers  truly  rep- 
resent a  "golden  cushion,  fit  for  a  royal  crown  at 
a  grand  coronation  of  Flora.**  We  deem  it  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  recent  acquisitions  to  our  an- 
nuaffiowers.  Being  easy  of  culture,  it  should  be 
grown  by  all  who  are  fond  of  fiowers.— Country 
Qentleman, 
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THOX7QHTS  FOB   JTUNX. 

Dost  then  the  green  earth  teem  with  gladnan? 
Has  Nature  dropt  her  robe  of  sadness  ? 
Do  the  swains  pipe ;— the  flodcs  rejoice ; 
The  moantains  echo  Bacchos'  voice  j— 
The  mariners  their  sails  unloose ; 
The  bees  distil  their  luscious  jalce  ? 
Has  Spring  inspired  the  warbling  throng  f 
—And  can't  tho  poet  make  a  song  f 

MiUQAOou  Bpmnia. 

E  think  the  hard 
scarcely  needs  an 
apology  for  his 
strains,  at  this 
most  glorious  and 
.  jubilant  season  of 
the  year.  It  is 
true,  the  bard 
whose  language 
we  haye  quoted 
aboTe,  <  breathed 
forth  his  song  on  the 
plains  of  Syria,  where 
spring  comes  with  a 
tnore  elastic  step  than 
she  comes  to  us  in  our 
northern  home  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  our 
comparatively  newly 
discovered  continent; 
but  her  smiles  are  no 
less  exhilarating  because  the  sunny  days  come 
slowly,  alternating  with  storms  and  tempests,  and 
the  fair  June  lingers,  as  it  were,  tardily  in  the 
lap  of  May.  Flowers  would  not  possess  half 
their  sweetness,  were  it  not  for  their  frail  and 
perishing  nature.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  is 
inherent  in  our  nature.  It  is  this  which  causes 
us,  as  children,  to  delight  in  the  varying  colors 
of  the  soap  bubble,  and  its  buoyancy  as  it  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  beautiful  even  as  it 
is  evanescent.  And  how  often  have  we,  the  wis- 
est of  us,  bowed    in  adoring  homage  before  a 


lovely  face,  or  a  faultless  figure,  and  felt  that  it 
was  for  the  appreciation  of  such  fascinating  and 
wondrous  developments  of  loveliness,  that  our 
most  noble  faculties  were  conferred  upon  us  by 
Him  whose  hand  dispenses  goodness,  and  who 
formed  us  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  for 
happiness  and  delight. 

When  we  look  out  upon  the  wide  world,  and^. 
permit  our  gaze  to  rest  upon  the  great  mass  of* 
varied  and  ever  varying  life  that  pulsates  without 
the  narrow  circle  of  our  own  selfish  interests,,  we- 
are  often  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  exotbir 
tance  of  our  own  self-love,  we  have  not  over^ 
looked,  or  neglected,  more  important  duties*  than 
we  have  performed.  From  that  region,  there  of- 
ten comes  to  us  a  voice  of  upbraiding,  which 
makes  itself  heard,  and  ^hich  recalls  us<  to  .our- 
selves with  an  awakening  sense  of  our  obliga- 
tions, and  of  the  inhumanity,  if  not  of  the  actual 
criminality  of  longer  disregarding  them ! 

At  such  a  moment,  under  the  twilight  skies  of 
the  radiant  and  odorous  June, 

"The  friendships  old  and  the  earlj  loves 
Come  back  with  the  Sabbath  sound  of  dovet 
In  quiet  neighborhoods,'*-. 

causing  us  to  realize  that  it  was  not  all  a  dream 
— an  illusion  of  the  senses,  where  the  heroine  of 
''Jane  Eyre" — one  of  the  most  exquisitely  con- 
ceived and  beautifully  executed  things  in  mod- 
em literature — seemed  to  recognize  the  vision  of 
"Rochester,^'  calling  to  her  from  the  mysterious 
darkness  of  night,  and  reminding  her  of  much 
that  her  selfishness  counselled  her  to  forget.  A 
man  is  never  more  a  man,'  than  when  he  bares 
his  heart  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  influences  of 
nature  j  never  more  truly  religious,  or  more  com- 
pletely happy,  than  when,  by  extending  the  limits 
of  his  own  little  world  of  self,  he  embraces  with- 
in its  circumference  a  portion  of  the  world  with- 
out. This  is  the  act  of  philanthropy — of  that 
kindly  charity  which  "hopeth  all  things,"  and  is 
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ever  ready,  in  its  zeft!,  to  dkeoret  md  tuooor  the 
needy  and  dia(reB8ed« 

"la  tlM  d^jf  of  Seon,  the  «tonu  of  Hate, 
In  tbe  dsrkms  of  Hope  dofemd  Itill  Uto, 
Tbraagh  tejs  irtken  ttw  worU  tlioirs  deiolilo, 

Mnt  ilMp  the  good  deed!  tiioa  hMt  4oM  s 
fUtbftiUy  lAbor-^pnttoaClr  mJt^ 

Thar  vork  ■haU  Me  ilw  f ■&.** 

JuNB  is  a  heantifbl  month }  for  the  hxmet^  it 
is  also  a  busy  one.  'Die  nameroat  crops  on 
which  he  relies  for  sustenance  are  now  vigorous- 
ly springing,  and  calling  for  his  sustaining  hand. 
In  the  field  and  garden,  his  most  unremitting  at- 
tention is  required,  and  there,  among  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  the  v^etable  and  floral  world,  he  will 
find  affluent  sources  of  enjoyment : 

**Sprliigi  whenoe  he  aajr  drink  naetojed, 
The  neotar  draught  that  Heaten  gives, 

And  feel  the  pleature  unalloyed 
Of  aatiue'i  ooarte,**  te., 

without  the  curse  of  weariness,  for  it  is  a  prop- 
erty of  even  her  blandest  blessings  that  they  nev^ 
er  weary  by  repetition,  or  produce  disgust  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  them. 

BcanUftil  to  Tiev. 

Uot^  of  nj  heart!  fehoa  davneet  here.*' 

The  farmer  who  attends  strictly  to  his  busi- 
ness, may  not,  perhaps,  become  wMlthy ;  but  an 
ample  competency  of  the  goods  of  life  is  certain' 
ly  within  his  reach.  But,  in  the  language  of 
IVistram  Shandy,  "Riches  are  not  the  chief 
object  of  rational  pursuit,  nor  by  any  means 
the  most  important  reward  of  industrial  effort.'' 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  proposition  in  ethics  more 
susceptible  of  demonstration  than  that  moet  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
individuala,  or  of  corporations,  tend  to  popular 
corruption  and  the  depravity  of  morals.  This  is 
likely  to  be  the  consequence  in  a  majority  of  cas- 
es; but  in  the  case  of  the  farmer,  vast  wealth  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  attained. 

In  the  language  of  Evsbett  :  "His  glory  is 
to  create  and  construct.  Other  men  may  feteh 
and  carry,  and  exchange ;  all  reste  at  last  on  his 
primitive  action.  He  is  close  to  nature.  The 
food  which  was  not,  he  makes  to  be.  All  nobility 
rests  on  the  use  of  land.  Ullage  is  the  original 
calling  of  the  race ;  many  men  are  excused  from 
it,  yet  if  they  have  not  something  to  give  the 
farmer  for  his  com,  they  must  return  to  their 
planting.  The  farmer  stands  nearest  to  God,  the 
first  cause.** 

Occupying  a  position  of  so  much  honor  and 
importance,  how  necessary  that  he  should  realize 
its  many  duties,  and  by  a  proper  exercise  of  his 
heaven-conferred  attributes  and  faculties,  endea- 
vor to  secure  their  performance. 


FAT  BOWB  3rOB  BBXBDXB8. 
John  Bkaato,  of  Alexandria,  N.  Y.,  has  success- 
fully raised  j^  from  pork-lat  sows^  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  his  experienoe  ia,  'the  fatter 
the  better."  Tbe  correctnasa  of  Aia  prineiple  is 
doubted  by  the  editor  of  tte  0«MaM  F€arm&r^ 
while  It  is  fiillj  endorsed  by  a  witor  fertile  Fo^ 
Icy  J^BfWMfi  who  adds  the  folloiHttg  remaxks : 

We  deem  tiie  ayatem  praeticed  1^  Mr.  Skaats 
aa  file  only  eevreet  ^iie  in  breeding  cwine,  and  it 
is  precisely  the  one  that  we  have  always  practiced. 
Sows  should  never  be  bred  till  they  are  at  least 
18  months  old,  nor  a  boar  under  12,  or  better  18 
moi^^d.  Up  to  this  age  sows  should  not  be 
allodBlo  get  excessively  fat,  until  they  are  with 
pig,  WH  theft  they  wcl  hardy  be  too  fat,  with 
Dradent  keeping.  Pigs,  when  they  first  come 
nrom  such  sows  are  usually  small,  but  the  sow  has 
a  store  of  flesh  which  she  will  impart  to  them  in 
an  increased  flew  of  rich  milk,  and  tbe  pigs  will 
start  off  unimpeded,  and,  with  proper  care,  even 
on  Western  farms,  may  attain  proper  sixe  for  the 
knife  (say  from  2M  to  850  lbs.)  at  12  or  18 
months  old.  It  is  important  that  none  but  the 
best  sows  be  reserved  for  breeding,  and  it  is 
equally  important  that  each  sow  bring  two  littera 
a  year.  When  the  pigs  are* about  two  months 
old  take  them  at  onoe  from  the  sow.  The  sudden 
cheek  in  tbe  aO^etion  of  milk  will  cause  her  ai 
the  end  of  four  days  to  come  in  season.  She  is 
then  reduced  somewhat  in  fleshi  and  ahe  will  not 
fail  to  breed.  Then  continue  generous  feeding 
as  when  she  was  giving  milk,  and  ahe  will  again 
become  fat.  Continuing  this  course,  with  prop- 
erly selected  sows,  two  fitters  of  pigs  may  be  reg- 
ularly had  within  the  twelve  months,  and  up  to 
five  or  six  years  the  sow  will  continue  to  improve 
as  a  breeder.  With  suitable  crosses  and  well  se- 
lected boars,  the  breeds  of  swine  may  be  constant- 
ly improved ;  whereas,  by  the  (ordinary  manage- 
ment of  ninety-nine  hundreths  of  the  Western 
farmers,  the  beat  breeds  will  constantly  deterio- 
rate. < 

8K1IBP  AlTD  DOGHI. 

Sheep  raising  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
profitable  branches  of  husbandly  in  New  Eng- 
land. But  no  one  dares  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, because  the  country  is  overrun  with  dogs, 
suffered  to  go  where  they  please.  Dr.  Loring, 
of  Salem,  justhr  sud,  at  an  agricultural  meeting 
in  tiw  State  H^use,  "It  is  a  burning  shame  that 
we  cannot  raise  sheep  in  Massachusetts  by  teason 
of  dogs."  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  keep  sheep 
in  safety ;  and  our  farmers  are  deprived  of^a  great 
source  of  profit  by  it.  It  is  pretended  that  our 
wise  legislators  have  provided  a  law,  good  and 
strong,  to  protect  the  farmer  against  the  ravages 
of  dogs,  if  put  in  foroe,  and  mlige  the  town  to 
pay  the  danuiges. 

This  law  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on,  so  far  as  giving  safety  to  the  sheep  is  con- 
cerned, as  it  does  not  meet  the  demands  in  the 
case.  So  long  as  there  are  fire  thousand  dogs 
kept,  and  suffered  to  run  at  large,  in  Essex  coun- 
ty, there  will  be  no  sheep  raising  in  the  county. 
Who  would  invest  his  money  in  sheep,  and  turn 
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them  into  his  pattare  to  be  the  sport  of  dof  s,  and 
in  a  few  days  be  grieved  and  vexed  by  findmi^  the 
mangled  carcass  of  some  of  his  most  choice 
lambsy  or  ewes^  others  wounded,  and  the  remain* 
der  frightened,  and  fled  to  parts  unknown  P  Af- 
ter suck  scenes  have  been  enacted  among  them, 
the  fences  offer  but  litUe  resistance  to  their  flight, 
and  they  might  aa  well  be  put  under  the  charge 
of  the  droTcr,  and  marchod  off  to  the  shambles 
at  once.  The  law  that  awards  the  damage  done 
to  our  sheep,  is  not  the  thing.  We  wish  to  have 
secured  to  us  the  privilege  to  keep  our  sheep,  for 
the  profit  in  the  business.  The  law  must  prohib- 
it dogs  from  running  at  large,  to  secure  a  si^e- 
guard  to  sheep  husbandry. 

Bvtdb.  a  law  is  demanded.  It  would  inJMS  no 
man.  If  our  fancy  men  wish  to  sele^tiieir 
companions  from  the  canine  rac^  and  keep  com- 
pany with  dogs,  let  them  provioe  safe  Quarters 
for  them  where  they  will  do  no  one  any  oamage. 
If  we  keep  a  pi^,  or  a  cow,  we  must  keep  them 
within  our  own  mdosure.  But  dogs  may  be  kept 
without  number,  to  go  wheresoever  they  list ;  and 
thus  prevent  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  in* 
terestmg  branches  of  husbandry  in  our  country. 
This  OY^iJit  not  to  be.  If  I  wish  to  keep  sheep, 
I  must  flee  back  to  the  hills  of  Vermont,  or  New 
Hampshire,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  dogs. 
It  is  not  entirely  safe  there ;  but  altogether  out 
of  the  question  hwe.  Where  is  our  remedy  ? 
We  want  something  dona  in  this  direction. 

A.  Philbrook. 

Ea^t  Sauffuf,  Martk^  1861. 


BSLTBAOTS  AHB  BSPIiIllB. 

80WXN0  HEU>S   GRASS  SEED  WITHOUT  A  GRAIN 

CROP. 

I  saw  an  inquiry  in  the  Farmer  whether  herds 
grass  would  do  well  without  a  grain  crop.  I  have 
sowed  herds  grass  in  this  way  two  years,  and 
raised  a  ton  and  a  haif^  or  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
on  ground  that  had  not  been  manured.  It  wants 
to  l^  sowed  the  last  of  April,  or  the  first  of  May. 
It  will  be  in  the  blow  the  last  of  August.  I  have 
sowed  Uunffarlan  grass  the  past  season.  I  sowed 
one  piece  of  Hungarian,  and  stocked  with  herds 
grass.  It  yielded  three  or  four  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  herds  nass  took  well;  headed  out  a  good 
deal  of  it.  I  sowed  apiece  of  wheat  and  stocked 
it ;  it  did  not  catch  a  quarter  as  well. 

Chester  S.  Allen. 

Qo9h«nt  R,  April,  1861. 

VSOW  ON  A  CRAKBERRT   VSJkSOm, 

Will  cranberries  succeed  on  a  low,  muck  swamp, 
where  the  snow  lies  until  the  first  of  May,  and 
does  not  blow  off  in  winter  ?    Will  the  snow  ly- 
ing on  so  long  answer  the  purpose  of  flowing? 
William  F.  Gibson. 

ByegaU,  R,  April,  1861. 

Rexarks. — ^If  the  snow  falls  dpon  the  plants 
before  severe  cold  wearier  sets  in,  remains  until 
the  first  of  May,  and  does  not  settle  down  into 
ice,  we  think  it  must  perfectly  protect  the  plants 
through  the  winter.  This  wiU  not,  however,  ren- 
der flowage  unnecessary  in  June,  to  kill  the  worm, 
if  the  plants  should  be  attacked  by  it. 


ORAN8BBST  PLANTS. 

What  time  is  the  best  to  transplaat  cranberry 
plants  ?  Where  is  the  best  place  to  procure 
them  P  How  long  will  it  do  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  ffround,  as  I  want  to  carry  them  about  eleven 
hundred  miles  ?  What  is  tM  general  price  per 
hundred?  n.  p. 

Norih  Providmeet  1861. 

BEKABKS^-^Transplaat  in  April  or  May,  or 
even  later,  if  they  were  taken  up  before  the  leaves 
had  started.  They  abound  in  this  State  and  Con- 
necticut, and  can  be  procured  in  many  places. 
We  cannot  refer  you  to  an  individual  who  makes 
it  a  bttsinesa  to  sell  plants.  If  the  plants  are 
well  packed  in  moss,  and  kept  damp,  they  may  be 
safely  kept  out  of  the  ground  for  several  weeks. 

about  DISSOLVING  BONES. 

In  the  March  number  I  saw  two  statements  for 
dissolving  bones ;  one  with  ashes,  and  the  other 
with  sulpbCiric  acid.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
cost  of  sulphuric  acid  per  pound,  what  the 
mixture  is  worth  after  being  prepared,  and  what 
it  is  worth  dissolved  with  asnes.  I  should  like 
to  know  the  value  of  carrots,  mangolds,  round 
and  Pennsylvania  tamips,  comparea  with  pota- 
toes, to  feed  to  hogs  in  tne  winter. 

Hardwick,  R,  April.  Inqttirer. 

Bemabxs. — ^Sulphurie  acid  sells  at  three  or 
four  cents  per  pound.  We  cannot  give  you  the 
comparative  values  you  inquire  for. 

A  GOOD  wheat  CROP. 

Horace  CoUamore,  Bsq,,  of  Pembroke,  Mass., 
raised  the  last  season  fifty-four  bushels  of  prime 
Java  wheat  on  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 


ABU  OATS  nr JlTBIOmS  TO 


Messrs.  Editors:— Perhaps  I  cannot  better 
answer  this  inquiry,  made  by  a  correspondeut  in 
a  late;  number  of  the  weekly  Farmer,  than  by  giv- 
ing a  brief  account  of  my  method  of  feeding  sheep 
at  this  season  of  the  ^ear.  It  is  very  essential 
that  sheep  should  receive  extra  care  and  keeping 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  or  untu 
the  growth  of  grass ;  especially  such  sheep  as  are 
expected  and  desired  to  raise  lambs.  It  has  been 
my  practice  to  feed  sheep  upon  oats,  or  a  mixture 
01  oats  and  beans  in  the  proportion  of  two  and 
one.  The  amount  of  feed  is  firom  ten  to  twelve 
quarts  of  oats,  unground,  to  thirtv-three  sheep 
per  day ;  or  six  or  eight  quarts  of  the  mixture  to 
the  same  number.  1  commence  feeding  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  continue  it  until  the  sheep 
leave  the  barn.  This  amount  of  grain,  together 
with  a  sufficiency  of  good  hay,  I  think  sufficient. 

The  result  is,  my  sneen  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition { the  lambs  come'  trong  and  remain  so,  at- 
tended with  no  losses,  /  properly  sheltered  and 
attended  to,  of  sheep/  r  lambs.  Such  has  been 
my  experience.  Should  be  glad  to  learn  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  I.  W.  Sanborn. 

*'The  Meadow,"  Lyndon,  Vt.,  1861. 
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Ffir  Um  Ntm  BngUmd  Farmer, 
BTBAW  BBB  UiVJBB. 

Bee  keepers  wsnt  a  straw  hive  adapted  to  im- 
proved bee  culture.  Mr.  Langstrothy  speaking  of 
the  best  materials  for  hiTes,  says :  "Straw  hives 
have  been  used  for  ages,  and  are  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  The  difficulty  of  making 
them  take  and  retain  the  proper  shape  for  im- 
proved bee-keeping,  is  an  insuperable  objection 
to  their  use."  This  is  no  longer  so,  for  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  a  form  adapted  to  the  mova- 
ble frames  $  but  as  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  I 
have  the  best  form — ^not  being  gifted  in  making 
improvements  in  bee-hives—l  want  some  in^ 
nious  Yankee,  that  is  now  wasting  his  energies 
on  worthless  patent  contrivances,  to  use  them  in 
another  direction,  where  they  may  be  of  some 
benefit. 

That  straw  is  a  desirable  material  for  a  bee-hive, 
is  indicated  by  their  uniformly  sending  out  earlier 
swarms,  and  of  other  advantages  in  consequence 
of  their  doing  this,  we  have  much  proof. 

Several  years  since,  with  a  partner,  I  bought 
twenty-two  straw  hives  \  these,  with  forty  others, 
made  of  wood— equally  as  populous,  and  as  well- 
stored— were  placed  in  one  yard.  As  the  swarm- 
ing season  approached,  these  were  found  to  con- 
tain the  strongest  colonies.  The  first  five  swarms 
were  from  them,  and  when  seventeen  had  issued, 
only  four  were  from  the  others.  All  but  two  cast 
swarms,  and  several  of  them  two  or  three,  while 
full  one-third  of  the  wood  hives  failed  to  swarm 
at  all  through  the  season.  This  shows  a  decided 
superiority.  As  long  as  these  stocks  lasted,  they 
continued  to  throw  out  earlier  swarms.  Others 
who  have  used  them,  all  testifV  that  they  are  bet- 
ter in  this  respect  than  wood  hives.  I  can  safely 
take  the  average  time  at  ten  days  earlier.  The 
swarming  season  is  generally  the  time  when  bees 
get  most  honey.  A  colony  that  would  collect 
three  pounds  per  day,  during  the  honey  harvest, 
would  be  just  thirty  pounds  better  off*  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  This  amount  stored  in  surplus 
boxes,  and  sold  at  20  cents,  would  be  in  value  as 
much  as  a  good  swarm  of  bees.  In  many  sea- 
sons, we  have  a  full  yield  of  honey  for  only  a  few 
days.  A  swarm  located  at  the  end  of  that  period 
might  fail  to  get  even  winter  stores,  when  ten 
days  earlier  would  have  made  all  safe.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  offer  proof  that  early  swarms  are 
better  tlian  late  ones — all  admit  it  Yet  when  I 
have  shown  that  straw  hives  ¥)iU  give  us  earlier 
swarms,  the  question  at  once  arises :  If  straw 
hives  are  so  very  valuable,  why  have  they  been 
so  generally  discarded?  They  were  used  al- 
most universally  eighty  years  ago.  They  were, 
soon  after  that  time,  put  aside  on  account  of 
the  moth,  which,  when  first  introduced  into  our 
country,  exceeded  in  its  ravages  anything  of  the 

§  resent  day.  Its  nature  and  habits  were  less  un- 
erstood — ^it  seemed  to  be  new  to  the  bees  as  well 
as  man,  they  did  not  know  how  to  expel  it— it 
was  found  enshrouded  in  its  cocoon,  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  straw,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  nourished,  and  bred  there.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  at  the  present  day,  that  it  is  bred  m  the 
cracks  and  fiaws  about  the  hive,  instead  of  among 
the  combs,  where  it  usually  does  all  its  mischief 
before  it  leaves  to  spin  its  cocoon.  Hives  made 
of  wood,  afforded  fewer  facilities  for  the  worm  to 


hide  away,  and  were  used  in  preference  on  that 
account.  But  this  is  not  an  objection -at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  moth  does  not  affect  bees  in  a 
straw,  any  more  than  in  a  wood  hive. 

Another  objection  is  in  the  shape  thev  have 
given  the  straw  hive ;  the  round  oonieal  form 
gradually  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  which 
gives  no  chance  of  using  surplus  boxes.  As  the 
only  inducement  in  bee-keeping  with  most  peo- 
ple consists  in  the  surplus  honey,  a  hive  afford- 
ing no  facilities  for  obtaining  it  must  of  necessi- 
ty be  discarded.  When  the  colonies  that  we  had 
in  these  hives  failed,  we  did  not  restock  but  few 
of  them  on  that  account  I  know  one  bee-keep- 
er who  stilt  adheres  to  them,  puUiiig  early  swarma 
and  p^itperity  of  the  bees,  before  any  advantages 
of  boX'honey.  I  know  another  who  expended 
some  $300  in  constructing  hives.  He  conceived 
th^  superiority  of  straw  to  be  in  the  greater 
warmth  afforded,  and  to  obtain  the  same  end  with 
wood,  he  made  them  double,  enclosing  a  dead  air 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  hive.  Many 
others  have  attempted  the  same  thing.  ButaU 
these  efforts  are  only  partially  successful.  As 
soon  as  bees  are  enclosed  with  an  air-tight  cov- 
ering, to  secure  the  warmth,  the  moisture  acccu- 
mulates,  and  their  combs  mold,  if  the  weather  la 
moderate,  or  if  very  cold,  will  be  covered  with 
frost  If  an  opening  is  made  to  secnre  upward 
ventilation  to  carry  off  this  moisture,  a  part  of 
the  animal  heat  goes  with  it  and  the  gain  by  the 
double  enclosure  is  very  trifling.  The  straw  hive 
will  absorb  moisture  as  generated,  and  the  up- 
ward ventilation  may  be  avoided,  and  save  to  the 
bees  the  warmth  they  have  generated.  The  ad- 
vantage seems  to  be  m  the  material,  net  the  hive 
or  the  manner  of  making  it.  That  the  best  mate- 
rial is  straw,  I  Uiink  is  fully  shown.  Now  we 
want  the  best  form  adapted  to  our  use.  When 
there  Is  a  demand,  there  should  be  a  supply.  If 
nothing  better  turns  up  than  I  have,  I  snail  give 
a  description  of  that  some  day.  I  have  already 
got  bees  into  it  for  a  trial  this  winter. 

8i.  JohnsviUe,  N.  F.  M.  QuiMBT. 


/^  (ht  New  BhgUmd  Farmer, 
OOJXOmSTBATmD  MAiniBlIS. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten within  the  few  past  years,  on  the  value  of 
concentrated  manure,  guano,  phosphates,  &c., 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
the  money  expended  for  them  has  proved  a  re- 
munerative outlay,  yet  I  strongly  suspect  that  if 
fhese  highly  recommended  fertilizers  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  this  State, 
could  be  traced  to  their  results,  we  should  find, 
that,  like  lottery  tickets,  too  many  of  them  have 
drawn  blanks. 

My  own  experiments  have  helped  me  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  expenditure  in 
collecting  materials  from  our  own  premises  to  act 
as  absorl^nts,  and  swell  the  compost  heap,  would 
have  proved  a  more  profitable  investment.  Look 
at  it  \  Take  the  article  of  guano ;  two  bags,  at 
150  pounds  each,  would  cost,  delivered,  at  least 
ten  dollars.  These  two  bags  would  just  about 
fill  a  common  fiour  barrel.  Now  let  any  indus- 
trious farmer  expend  five  dollars  in  labor  with 
his  own  help  and  team  in  procuring  swamp  muok, 
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if  within  reasonable  distance,  and  five  dollars 
more  in  colleeting  brakes  and  other  materials 
from  the  pasture,  road  side  or  wood  lot,  and  I 
tiiink  he  will  have  a  pile  by  the  side  of  which  the 
Barrel  of  guano  will  be  small  in  sise  and  in  value, 
and  the  ten  dollars  be  kept  nearer  home. 

While  ammonia  is  the  principal  element  of 
▼alue  in  concentrated  manure,  manures  from 
the  stable  and  hog-yard  contain  more  of  the  re- 
quisite food  for  plants ;  have  more  bulk  and  other 
important  qualities  for  most  of  our  soils,  render- 
ing them  more  pervious,  and  susceptible  of  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

I  believe  that  many  kinds  of  concentrated  ma* 
nure  will  yet  find  a  permanent  place  among  the 
farmers  as  reliable  auxiliaries,  but  they  wul  be 
like  the  mint,  the  anise  and  the  cumin,  com- 
pared with  what  he  may  manufacture  on  his  own 
premises. 

I  am  about  making  a  compost,  and  wish  some 
advice  from  you  whether  you  think  it  wiU  be 
strong  enough  to  put  half  a  shovelful  in  a  hUl 
for  corn  P 

I  propose  to  take  100  bushels  of  swamp  muck 
that  was  dug  last  June,  25  bushels  of  rotten  ma- 
nure, five  bushels  of  hard  wood  ashes,  four  bush- 
els of  hen  manure,  and  mix  them  all  together 
and  then  commence  at  one  aide,  and  shovel  badL 
a  layer.  To  this  I  will  add  half  a  barrel  of  urine 
and  night  soil.  Then  dissolve  five  pounds  of 
copperas  to  the  barrel  of  water,  and  wet  it  down, 
and  so  on  through  the  pile,  till  I  pet  on  five  bar- 
rels. Will  it  be  necessary  to  make  it  under  cover  P 
shall  I  add  lime  to  this  compost  P  will  it  do  any 
hurt  to  put  sink  water  and  soap-suds  into  my 

vault  P  B.F.CONANT. 

Lyme,  N.  H.,  1861. 

Remabks. — Such  a  compost  should  be  made  up 
a  fortnight  at  least  before  it  is  wanted,  and  should 
be  made  very  fine.  Instead  of  '*half  a  shovel- 
ful," we  should  think  a  pint  to  a  quart  would  be 
an  ample  amount.  The  four  bushels  of  hen  ma- 
nure are  nearly  equal  to  as  much  guano.  Try  it, 
however,  in  various  quantities,  and  let  us  know 
the  result  It  will  be  best  to  make  it  under  cover. 
Lime  wiU  not  be  necessary.  Soap-suds  in  the 
vault  will  be  good,  if  the  vault  it  tight 


FtT  fke  Nno  Bmgkmd  Ffarmtr, 

HOW  TO  OUBB  A  BFAVINBD  HOBSB. 

I  have  a  fine  mare,  which,  three  years  ago,  be- 
came very  lame  from  a  bone  spavin  on  the  inside 
of  the  left  hind  leg.  After  pretty  hard  driving 
for  several  days,  she  became  so  lame  that  she  was 
unfit  for  use.  The  spavin  was  very  tender,  and 
she  rested  the  foot  constantly  on  the  toe  when 
she  stood.  I  took  her  to  the  blacksmith  and  di- 
rected him  to  put  on  a  shoe  without  any  toe  cork, 
and  with  blunt  heel  corks  two  inches  lonff.  She 
immediately  travelled  much  better,  and  when 
she  stood,  resied  the  foot  on  the  toe  and  heel 
corks,  thus  relieving  the  contract^  cord  from 
the  strain  to  which  it  had  been  constantly  subject- 
ed. In  a  short  time  the  infiammation  and  ten- 
derness subsided.  The  swelling  abated,  and 
she  travelled  very  well.    She  wore  off  the  inside 


cork  faster  than  the  outside  one,  when  she 
began  to  be  lame  again.  I  then  had  the  shoe  re- 
set and  the  corks  made  of  the  same  leneth,  and 
she  soon  became  welL  After  a  few  weds  I  had 
the  corks  shortened  a  little,  and  the  next  time 
she  was  shod,  a  little  more,  but  I  still  have  her 
wear  heel  corks  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  There 
is  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  bone  where  the 
spavin  is  seated,  but  she  performs  hard  service, 
and  is  not  at  all  lame.  Several  of  my  neighbors 
have  applied  the  same  remedv,  with  equally  good 
results,  and  I  think  that  a  httle  thought  and  ob« 
servation  will  satisfy  any  one  that  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate remedy.  The  cords  attached  to  the  part 
where  the  enlargement  is  seated,  become  infiamed 
and  contracted,  and  raise  up  the  heel  from  the 
ground.  When  the  horse  brhigs  the  heel  to  the 
ground  the  cords  are  strained,  and  became  irri- 
tated and  infiamed.  The  long  corks  keep  the 
heel  raised  permanently,  and  thus  prevent  the 
cords  from  being  strained,  and  allow  the  inflamma- 
tion to  get  welL  Some  enlargement  and  a  slight 
degree  of  stifihess  may  remain,  but  seldom  enough 
to  affect  the  gait  I  consider  the  discovery  of  so 
much  importance,  that  I  wish  the  owners  of  horses 
to  know  It,  as  I  believe  that  many  horses  that  are 
now' considered  of  little  value  mav  by  this  simple 
means  be  restored  to  a  serviceable  condition. 
Wilmington^  1861.  Levi  Rbtnolds. 


JDXl*iiA0T8  AND  lEtSPUllS. 
A  LABOE  HOO. 

I  recently  saw  the  magnificent  porker  raised  by 
Hon.  B.  S.  RoQEBS,  on  his  farm  in  South  Dan* 
vers.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  something  besides 
omona  can  be  grown  here,  as  the  maggot  seems 
to  have  put  an  effectual  veto  on  this  delicious 
vegetable — always  saving  its  smelL  This  hog  was 
bred  in  Chester  county,  and  was  selected  for  the 
superior  character  of  the  breed*  He  was  nearly 
three  years  old  (  weight  alive,  about  1108  pounds, 
weight  when  dressed,  1000  pounds.  He  has  been 
fed  with  the  best  the  farm  afforded,  always  hav- 
ing as  much  as  he  would  eat 

1  asked  Mr.  R.  as,  to  the  nroJU  of  raising  such 
an  animal ;  he  replied  that  he  had  not  found  an 
opportunity  to  state  the  account,  the  most  he 
cared  about  him  was  <<to  see  him  grow."  I  can 
not  doubt  that  the  fhrmer  who  thus  deposits  his 
com,  will  find  his  account,  either  in  the  growth 
of  the  animal,  or  in  the  manure  he  makes — if  he 
be  a  working  hog.  J.  w.  p. 

March,  1861.  _ 

CULTUKB  OF  BOOTS. 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  farming,  and 
would  like  to  ask,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
what  I  had  better  plant  this  spring  for  roots,  to 
feed  to  cattle  and  sheep  next  winter.  Also,  if 
roots  are  more  common  than  grain  P 

A  New  Subsceibeb. 

Bomney,  N.  H.,  April,  1861. 

Remabks. — ^Mangolds  and  flat  turnips  are 
cheaply  raised,  and  are  exceUent  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  Carrots,  beets  and  parsnips  may  also  be 
produced  profitably,  if  the  work  of  cultivating  is 
chiefiy  done,  as  it  may  be,  by  horse  power. 
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OATS  FOB  SHEEP. 

A  oorrespondent  inquires  if  oats  will  injure 
sheep,  and  you  ask  some  of  your  subseribers  to 
answer  the  question. 

I  can  assure  him  that  they  will  not,  if  fed  to 
them  properly.  It  is  not  safe  to  give  sheep  too 
much  grain  of  any  kind  when  you  commence 
feeding  them,  but  after  they  are  accustomed  to 
eating  it  there  is  no  danger.  I  have  kept  sheep 
for  thirty  years,  and  always  fed  more  or  less  oats. 
Have  wintered  400  the  present  winter,  and  have 
not  fed  them  any  hay  until  since  the  middle  of 
March.  Tbeir  feed  has  been  oats  unthrasbed, 
once  a  day,  oat  straw  once  and  com  fodder  once, 
and  they  have  done  welL  My  last  spring  lambs 
I  have  fed  on  hay.  H. 

Newbury,  Vt.,  1861.   ;;^ 

SHEEP,  WITH  COLDS    OR  INFLIJBKZA. 

Will  you  or  some  of  Tomr  correspondents  in- 
form me  of  ft  cure  for  sheep  that  are  troubled 
with  a  severe  eold  or  influenza  P  The  snow  in 
January  and  February  accumulated  in  my  yard, 
higher  thaa  the  floor  to  my  shed,  and  having  a 
heavy  rain  and  thaw  about  the  middle  of  Februa- 
ry, the  water  ran  into  the  shed,  making  it  f&ry 
wet,  and  nearly  all  of  my  sheep  took  a  eold  or  in- 
fiuenaa.  Some  have  nearly  recovered — two  have 
died*-eeveral  oth^s  discharge  freely  tmm  the 
nose,  and  lose  flesh.  The  symptoms  are  a  thin, 
mucous  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes.  As 
the  disease  advaoees  they  beeome  dull,  eat  but 
little,  stagger  in  walking,  grate  their  teeth  and 
droop  their  ears.  N.  B. 

Eaddanh  Vt.,  March  21, 1861. 

Remabks. — ^Much  cannot  be  done  for  the  poor 
animals  by  administering  medicine.  A  warm 
drink  made  of  ginger,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
may  be  given,  or  if  the  bowels  tteed  motion, 
something  to  accomplish  this  may  be  used.  Most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  furnish  them  with  a  warm, 
dry  place,  where  they  ean  be  quiet,  and  to  feed 
them  on  warm  food,  such  as  a  bran  mash,  oats  or 
cracked  com  soaked  in  hot  watet ,  or  a  little  aweet 
hay  soaked  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  sheep,  and  And  that 
these  opinions  are  sustained  by  the  best  books  on 
the  Bobjeot.  We  have  referred  to  them,  hoping 
to  find  sometiiing  definite  to  ofler,  but  cannot. 

whtte  pike  seed. 

Will  you  inform  me  the  best  way  to  seed  land 
with  white  nine ;  how  much  seed  per  acre,  where 
can  it  be  ootained,  &c  Any  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Auburn,  N.  K,  1861.  Chas.  C.  Oraht. 

Remarks. — Will  some  correspondent  having 
the  knowledge  impart  it  to  brother  Grant  through 
the  Farmer  9  

OATS  AND  BEANS. 

Oats  and  beans,  two  or  three  parts  of  the  for- 
mer to  one  of  the  latter,  ground,  make  good  feed 
for  cows.  A  neighbor  says  that  beans  are  a  pre- 
ventive and  a  remedy  for  the  garget.  Farmers, 
try  the  above  mixture.    I  will  warrant  it  beneficial. 


soiUNG  cows. 

Will  jovt  ifiform  me  through  your  paper  how 
to  manage  in  feeding  eows  m  the  barn,  in  sum- 
mer P  Shall  I  mow  grass  for  them^  or  raise  some 
other  green  crop  P    If  a  crop,  what  kind  ? 

Enfidd,  Cwm.^  1861.  A  Subscbzbeb. 

KEMASKs.^Tbere  is  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
equal  to  good  pasture  for  cows — ^but  as  tfaat  can- 
not always  be  bad,  we  muet  resort  to  some  other 
mode  of  feeding  to  <^lp  out."  Thn  may  be 
done  by  keeping  the  cows  in  the  bam  every  other 
day,  or  by  feeding  them  plentifully  for  two  or 
three  hours  each  morning,  and  turn  them  out  for 
air  and  exercise  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  For 
this  purpose,  a  crop  of  early  clover  or  oats  is 
good;  then  follow  with  millet,  and  com  sown 
thickly  for  the  purpose. 

nsB  HrvEs. 

Will  you,  or  some  of  your  subscribers,  fevor 
me  through  yonr  columns  with  the  infermatioD 
where  the  bee  hive  invented  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Laag- 
stroth  can  be  found,  and  if  it  is  a  good  one, — if 
not,  whose  is  the  best  P  A  Sobscribes. 

Woreuier  Cmady^  J^ptU  Z,  1861. 

Remarks.— George  T.  Angell,  46  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  will  supply  you  with  Lang- 
stroth's  hive.  Mr.  R.  S.  Teney,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
has  a  hive  whieh  we  also  think  highly  <^ 

TEOETABLE  CUTTER. 

I  saw  in  the  Farmer  for  March  an  article  on 
root  or  vegetable  cutters  \  the  writer  speaks  of 
one  which  has  not  been  in  the  market  yet,  which 
he  thinks  is  preferable  to  others  on  account  of 
its  cleansin^^  the  roots  by  a  revolving  cylinder 
and  separating  the  dirt  from  the  roots.  Now, 
can  the  editor  or  the  writer  of  this  article  inform 
me  where  thia  maehine  can  be  obtained,  and  at 
what  price.  Osoroe  PumAK. 

Andover,  AprU,  1861. 


Mat  tt«  Nem  JtotffaMl  Awmt. 
filSB  OUIAUBn. 

Mr.  Editor  :— There  is  one  branch  of  farming 
which  is  very  much  neglected,  and  which  is  not 
only  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  but  the 
most  profitable.  I  refer  to  the  keeping  of  bees. 
There  is  no  farmer,  however  mnch  his  time  mav 
be  occupied,  but  could  attend  to  an  apuiry  witn 
from  two  to  ten  hives  of  bees,  and  for  ois  labor, 
(I  will  not  say  labor,  for  it  is  only  recreation,)  he 
will  get  from  20  to  40  lbs.  of  honey  from  each 
hive. 

The  great  objection  to  keeping  bees  has  been, 
the  want  of  a  proper  hive  to  enable  ot>e  to  feed 
his  bees  if  the  season  should  prove  unfavorable, 
and  to  so  ventilate  the  hive,  uiat  the  bees  may 
be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  and  the  tomb  free  from 
frost  and  ice. 

These  difficiilUes  are  completely  obviated  by  a 
very  simple  hive  invented  by  R.  S.  Torret,  of 
Bangor,  Me.  His  hive  is  so  constructed  that  a 
perfect  ventilation  is  kept  upi  and  the  apiariaik 
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oan  know  just  when  his  bees  reoaire  food  and 
can  feed  them,  without  at  all  di8turbin|[  Uiem,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  little  industrious 
creatures  load  themselves  with  food  and  oonvey  it 
to  their  cells ;  it  is  also  so  arranged  that  the 
moths  cannot  trouble  the  hive,  and  the  combs  can 
be  removed  singly  if  desired.  In  fact,  it  is  jntt 
tttch  a  hivA  as  has  l<Hig  been  needed. 

I  write  this  for  the  ^ood  of  my  brother  fa  rmers, 
not  having  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  hiFe^ 

There  are  one  or  two  other  subjects  which  I 
may  drop  you  a  line  upon  at  some  roture  time,  if 
•  your  columns  are  not  too  full.  Yoar  joomsi  is 
doing  us  good.  We  are  living  upon  old  worn- 
out  uirms,  and  it  is  only  by  reading  agricultural 
works  and  periodicals,  thinking  for  ourselves  and 
using  the  new  labor-saving  machines,  that  we  can, 
«i  the  end  of  the  year,  make  **botk  ends  meet.^ 

Cumberkatd  Cotmtjf^  Me.  B. 

Reb£abxs< — ^We  have  great  confidence  in  Tor- 
Tey's  Hive.  During  the  past  winter  we  have  had 
several  swarms,  in  different  hives,  all  standing 
upon  the  same  shelf,  every  one  of  which  excepting 
Torrey's  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  want  of 
proper  ventilation,  and  in  two  instances  all  the 
bees  were  dead. 


hi 


For  tke  Nw  BngUmd  Piarmm. 

ONB  WAT   TO  PBBSBBVO  MBAT  IK 
WABM    WBATHBB. 

Messbs.  Editors  -.—What  is  a  greater  luxury 
to  an  old-fashioned  business  man,  occasionally, 
than  a  platter  of  well  prepared  bacon  and  eggs  P 
In  the  premises,  I  would  state,  that  meat  smoked 
in  cold  weaUier,  is  better  than  in  warm,  and  that 
different  persons  have  different  ways  of  pickling 
and  preparing  their  meat  for  the  smoke-house. 
When  the  pickling  is  accomplished  upon  any 
ilan,  the  next  thing  wanted,  is  a  suitable  smoke- 
louse  adapted  to  the  (quantity  of  meat  to  be 
smoked.  As  my  operations  have  been  upon  a 
small  scale,  seldom  amounting  to  the  curmg  of 
the  legs  and  shoulders  of  more  than  two  hogs,  I 
have  used  a  hogshead  of  a  large  size,  with  one 
head  taken  out,  then  an  auger  hole  bored  nigh 
the  crossing  of  the  removed  head  through  the 
staves  in  the  centre,  to  admit  a  stick  large  enough 
to  sustain  the  meat  which  is  &stened  to  the  stick 
with  strings,  then  the  removed  head  returned  to 
its  place,  for  a  cover  to  keep  the  smoke  m  ;  then 
an  iron  pan  with  smoking  com  cobs  is  inserted 
through  a  hole  previously  made  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  cask  for  a  door  \  the  pan  is  to  rest  on  the 
unremoved  head  covered  witn  sand  to  prevent  its 
burning,- then  a  tight  door  fitted  to  the  opening, 
is  applied  to  hinder  a  blaxe  of  the  cobs  ana  retain 
the  smoke  in  the  cask.  A  supply  of  cobs  may  be 
introduced  two  or  more  times  a  day,  for  a  week, 
when  probably  the  meat  will  be  sufficiently 
smoked  for  food. 

Now  for  the  most  important  part  of  the  opera- 
tion. Every  person  of  experience  knows  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  Keep  bacon  sweet  through  the  sum- 
mer months ;  flies  and  other  nauseous  insects  are 
attracted  to  it,  and  deposit  their  filthy  eg^s  and 
slimy  larva  in  every  available  crevice,  till  the 
meat  is  worthless,  and  more  than  all  that,  all  an- 
imal matter  has  a  tendency  to  taint  and  decom- 


pose, and  bacon  is  very  liable  to  suffer  in  that 
way,  unless  indurated  with  salt  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  it  unpalatable.  As  smoke  is  a  dis- 
infectant, and  a  strong  antiseptic,  all  the  bacon 
that  is  to  be  kept  for  summer  use  I  let  remain  in 
the  smoke-house,  and  occasionally  fumigate  it  with 
a  pan  of  smoking  cobs,  the  best  preventive  of 
taint  as  well  as  repellent  of  files,  bugs,  and  other 
nauseous  insects.  I  have  kept  bacon,  through 
the  snmmer  months,  by  this  process,  free  firom 
taint  and  contamination  of  all  insects,  "as  good 
as  new."  I  make  no  pretension  to  the  invention 
of  preserving  meat  in  this  wav,  further  than  the 
after  smokings,  which  I  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  having  been  done  by  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
North  Wilmington^  1861.        Silas  Bbown. 


For  the  New  Sngland  Feumter, 
A  GOOD  OOBN  BTOBT. 

Me.  Editob  : — One  of  your  agents  called  on 
me  last  summer,  and  I  showed  him  a  piece  of 
corn  %rhere  I  had  used  ]Aosphate  of  lime  and 
plaster  paris  in  the  hill,  and  he  wished  me  to  give 
the  result  through  your  paper.  My  land  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  pitching  consiaerably  to  the  south 
and  east ;  rather  late  in  the  season  I  carted  ma- 
nure on  to  the  gprass,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  enough 
for  a  day's  plowing,  I  turned  it  under  with  aside- 
hill  plow,  plowing  firom  eight  to  twelve  inches 
d«ep.  I  put  on  about  twenty-five  loads  of  ma*> 
nure  to  the  acre.  After  it  was  all  plowed,  I  took 
a  heavv  roller  and  rolled  it  all  down  as  smooth  as 
I  could,  then  I  harrowed,  furrowed,  and  planted  on 
the  top  of  the  sods,  using  one  large  spoonful  of 
plaster  and  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  hill ;  hoed 
three  times,  and  had  over  200  bushels  good  sound 
com  on  about  three  acres.  My  com  is  of  the  twelve 
rowed  kind,  and  very  early.  I  left  two  rows 
where  I  put  nothing  in  the  hill ;  they  yielded  only 
two-thiras  as  much  as  those  right  beside  that  had 
plaster  and  lime ;  the  com  was  not  near  as  sound 
and  good,  worth  but  very  little,  if  any,  more  than 
half  as  much  as  that  where  the  plaster  and  lime 
were  put 

And  now  about  diflbrent  kinds  of  corn.  I  saw 
in  the  Farmer  of  March  16,  Wm.  F.  Bassktt,  of 
Ashfield.  thinks  the  King  Philip  corn  the  best. 
I  have  nad  thirty  vears'  experience  in  raising 
com  for  myself,  ana  am  satisfied  that  the  twelve 
rowed  com  that  I  have  raised  during  that  time, 
will  yield  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of  com  more 
per  acre  than  any  eight  rowed  kind  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  is  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  at  least,  and 
the  meal  is  worUi  several  cents  the  bushel  more 
than  the  King  Philip,  or  Brown  corn.  I  planted 
some  of  the  King  Philip  the  past  season,  spread 
manure  and  plowed  in,  and  manured  in  the  hill 
with  summer  manure.  It  was  planted  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  than  the  twelve  rowed,  and 
was  not  ripe  so  soon  by  eight  or  ten  days,  and 
did  not  vield  more  than  three-quarters  as  much. 
I  sbellea  some  of  the  twelve  rowed  and  some  of 
the  King  Philip,  and  gave  to  my  fowls  together, 
and  they  would  take  all  the  twelve  rowed  firsL 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  tried  several 
kinds  of  eight  rowed  corn,  that  were  very  highly 
recommended,  but  never  have  found  anf  that 
would  yield  as  much,  or  was  as  early  as  the  twelve 
rowed  kind.  L.  C.  FRENCH,  2d. 

Bedford,  N.  H.,  April,  1861. 
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1781!  OF  BONBS  AS  ▲  FBBTILIZEIB. 

We  recently  published  an  inquiry  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  bones ;  since  which  we  have  found  the 
following  reply  to  a  similar  inquiry,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Mark-Lane  Express^  which  we 
copy  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  perused  with  in- 
terest by  all  our  reflecting  readers : 

A  correspondent  asks  for  some  information  re- 
specting bone  manure.  This  is  universally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  kinds  of  manure  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  land,  whether  for  corn,  grass  or 
root  crops,  and  its  extensive  and  increasing  use 
is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
Not  only  are  the  bones  of  those  animals  slaugh- 
tered in  this  country  employed  as  manure,  but 
nearly  8d,000  tons  per  annum  are  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  yet  the  supply  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
demand.  Had  not  the  importation  of  guano  com- 
menced about  the  year  1840,  it  is  probable  that 
bones  would  have  risen  to  £10  or  £12  per^ton. 

**That  bones  must  be  beneficial  as  manure," 
says  Mr.  Nesbit  in  his  pamphlet  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  "will  appear  from  a  very  simple  con- 
sideration. Animals  are  fed  upon  vegetables,  and 
the  whole  of  their  bodily  structure  grows  out  of 
the  food,  or  is  eliminated  and  formed  from  it. 
If  the  food  did  not  contain  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  bony  structure  of  the  body  could  not  be  built 
up.  If  the  soil  in  which  vegetables  grow  did  not 
contain  phosphate  of  lime,  the  seeds  of  vegeta^ 
hies  could  not  be  matured.  Supposing  the  ara- 
ble land  of  this  country  to  have  been  robbed  for 
a  thousand  years  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  never 
to  have  received  any  back  again ;  assuming  this 
ingredient  to  have  been  continually  exported  in 
the  shape  of  milk,  cheese,  sheep  and  oxen,  it  is 
dear  that  unless  the  land  had  an  unlimited  amount 
of  phosphate,  which  we  know  is  not  the  case, 
there  must  have  been  a  proportionate  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  such  materials.  Hence  it  is 
that  when  certiun  substances  which  had  been  tak- 
en out  for  a  long  period,  have  been  again  sud- 
denly applied,  lana  worth  hardly  68.  per  acre  has 
sprung  up  to  the  value  of  15s.,  ana  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  of  crops." 

One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  bones  is 
the  slowness  with  which  they  decompose,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  continue  to 
give  out  the  phosphates.  It  is  found  upon  anal- 
ysis that  one  pound  of  bones  contains  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  28  pounds  of  wheat,  or  250 

J>ounds  of  potatoes.  Now,  a  crop  of  wheat  of 
bur  quarters  i>er  acre,  and  reckoning  it  at  60  lbs. 
per  bushel,  weighs,  in  round  numbers,  2000  lbs., 
which  contains  only  as  much  phosphate  as  is 
found  in  71  lbs,  of  bones.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  the  bones  are  put  on  at  the  rate  of  3i  cwt. 
per  acre,  supposing  them  to  decompose  rapidly 
and  give  outtne  phosphates  in  proportion,  a  large 
proportion  would  be  wasted.  But  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  following  circumstances  prove :  A 
sentleman,  who  occupied  a  large  farm  in  Norfolk, 
finding  towards  the  close  of  his  wheat-sowing, 
that  he  was  likely  to  have  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bone-dust  left,  if  he  continued  distributing  it 
at  the  ordinary  rate,  directed  his  foreman  to  in- 
crease the  quantity.  On  going  to  the  field  the 
following  day,  he  found  that  the  man  had  doubled 


the  allowance,  and  that  instead  of  having  any  to 
spare,  he  would  not,  at  that  rate,  have  enough  to 
finish  manuring  the  remaining  seeding  land.  He 
therefore  told  nim  to  go  back  to  the  usual  quan- 
titv  of  about  4  cwt.  per  acre,  at  which  rate  the 
field  was  finished.  The  crop  of  wheat  proved  a 
very  heavy  one,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  crop  of 
turnips,  on  that  part  of  the  land  which  was  thna 
double  dosed  wito  bone  dust.  Now  mark  what 
follows.  Eleven  years  q/ter,  the  farmer  on  rid- 
ing with  a  friend  over  his  land,  came  to  this  field, 
which  was  again,  for  the  third  time  after  the  above 
occurrence,  under  wheat  On  entering  it,  he  re- 
auested  his  friend,  if  he  should,  in  riding  down 
the  furrow,  find  any  diffierence  in  the  growth  of 
the  wheat,  to  point  it  out.  After  riding  a  few 
yards  into  the  wheat  he  suddenly  stopped.  **What 
in  all  the  world  have  you  been  after  here  ?*'  he 
exclaimed.  "This  wheat  is  six  inches  higher,  and 
as  stout  again  as  the  rest;  how  came  this  to  pass  P" 
The  farmer  then  explained  to  hinl  the  occurrence 
we  have  related,  and  which  proves  not  only  the 
value  of  bones  as  a  manure  tor  a  single  crop,  but 
that  by  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  they  give 
out  the  phosphates  in  decomposition,  the}  pos- 
sess a  more  permanent  value  than  any  other  kind 
of  manure.— Country  OenUeman. 


Fvr  the  New  Bngimnd  S\um§r. 

TWBIiVE-BOWSD  vs.  BIGHT-BOWIBD 
COBN. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^In  a  late  number  of  your  paper 
I  find  some  remark  of  **A  Farmer  and  Miller*'  in 
relation  to  eight-rowed  corn  being  preferable  to 
twelve-rowed,  on  account  of  drying  better,  and  its 
greater  value  as  fodder.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
I  defy  the  worid  to  produce  a  better  variety  of 
corn  than  I  raise,  heavier,  finer  fodder,  or  that 
produces  better  on  common  upland,  or,  in  fact, 
earlier  than  this  twelve-rowed  com.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  rows  in  a  variety  of 
corn  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  merit  of  that 
variety. 

There  are  many  things  highly  recommended  in 
the  public  prints  that  will  not  answer  for  every 
latitude  ana  locality.  A  neighbor  of  mine  raises 
the  far-famed  King  Philip  com  with  no  success 
at  all.  Though  recommended  for  being  early,  it 
is  altogether  too  late  for  this  county.  This,  and 
an  eight-rowed  sort,  is  bound  to  mould  at  all 
events.  The  Lawton  blackberry  will  not  stand  our 
winters,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums 
lavished  upon  it,  it  is  worthless  in  this  climate. 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  made  some  weeks  since 
through  your  paper,  about  distributing  com  in 
the  hill,  I  will  say  that  I  use  one  of  Dana's  hand 

Slanters,  which  chucks  it  in  about  two  inches 
eep  at  one  stroke.  This  machine  leaves  the  corn 
in  a  line  four  inches  long  in  each  hill.  As  the 
com  grows  it,  diverges  sufficiently  to  give  it  plen- 
ty of  room.  In  this  way  it  is  much  less  work  to 
hoe  it,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  the  com  is 
evener  and  produces  a  better  crop  than  when  it  is 
distributed  in  a  square  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
about  the  hill.  Thomas  8.  Fletcher. 

Beading,  Windsor  Co.,  R.,  Jpril  6, 1861. 


A  punctual  man  can  always  find  leisure,  a  neg- 
ligent one  never. 
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THB  BJBD  A8TBAGHAB'  AFFIiB. 


We  have  not  cultiTated  this  delicious  apple, 
and  therefore  prefer  to  giye  the  reader  an  account 
of  it  given  by  Downing,  in  his  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America. 

A  fruit  of  eztraordinarTbeauty,  first  imported 
into  England  with  the  White  Astrachan,  from 
Sweden,  in  1816.  It  bears  abundantly  with  us, 
and  its  sineular  richness  of  color  is  heightened 
by  an  exquisite  bloom  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit, 
like  that  of  a  plum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
dessert  fruits,  and  its  quality  is  good,  but  if  not 
taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ripe,  it  is  liable  to 
become  mealv.  Ripens  from  the  last  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August. 

Fruit  pretty  large,  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
and  very  smooth  and  fair,  roundish,  a  little  nar- 
rowed towards  the  eye.  Skin  almost  entirely 
covered  with  deep  crimson,  with  sometimes  a  lit- 
tle greenish  yellow  in  the  shade,  and  occasionally 
a  little  russet  near  the  stalk,  and  covered  with  a 
pale  white  bloom.  Stalk  rather  short  and  deeply 
inserted.  Calyx  set  in  a  slight  basin,  which  is 
sometimes  a  litUe  irregular.  Flesh  quite  white, 
crisp,  moderately  juicy,  with  an  agreeable,  rich, 
acid  flavor. 

A  "Scare  Crow."— The  following  is  said  to 
be  a* remedy  against  the  depredations  of  the  crow 
and  blackbird^  in  the  eomfield : — ^Take  fine  plump 


seed  com — a  quantity  of  it — string  each  kernel 
on  a  horse  hair — white  is  best — tying  a  knot  in 
it  to  j^revent  its  slipping  off.  Scatter  it  over  the 
field  in  spots  where  the  birds  will  see  it  and 
alight.  They  will  eat  but  one  kernel  of  it,  and 
wiU  not  trouble  that  field  (or  any  other)  again. 
The  two  ends  of  a  horse  hair  sticking  out  of  their 
mouths  well  anchored  in  their  craws  by  a  fine 
kernel  of  corn,  is  by  no  means  a  pleasure  to  them. 


A  Bad  Custom. — ^In  no  pursuit  or  profession, 
is  there  required  so  fpreat  an  exercise  of  judgment, 
experience,  observation,  and  of  science  also,  as  in 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  great  variety  of  soils 
with  which  the  cultivator  has  to  deal.  The  rule 
is ;  make  professional  men  of  your  smart  boys — 
leave  the  dolts  to  till  the  soil.  It  should  be ;  de- 
vote the  best  talent  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
where  the  highest  degree  of  judgment  and  skill  is 
required ;  and  let  the  lower  grades  of  intellect  be 
sent  into  the  routine  of  professional  life. — Amer* 
AffricuUurist. 

What  a  glorious  world  this  would  be  if  all  its 
inhabitants  could  say,  with  Shakspeare's  shep- 
herd :  "Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer ;  I  earn  that  I 
wear ;  owe  no  man  hate  j  envy  no  man's  happi- 
ness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good ;  content  with  my 
farm." 
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OBANBBBBT  OXTLTUBIB — No.  2. 
Freparaiion  of  Soils  for  the  Planis,r^ln  this 
operation,  there  is  little  unanimity  of  opinion,  or 
practice.  If  it  is  desired  to  reclaim  a  swamp,  se- 
lect one  upon  which  water  may  be  thrown  at  will, 
and  a  good  method  is  to  flow  it  for  an  entire 
year,  as  the  brush  at  the  end  of  that  time  will 
usually  be  dead.  Then  draw  off  the  water,  ont 
the  bushes  and  hassocks,  and  in  a  dry  tiflM  burn 
the  whole  over.  If  thorough  work  it  to  be  made 
of  it — and  that  is  by  &r  the  moil  prolllable  pro- 
cess— pull  up  the  looCa,  taiko  out  stumps,  fill 
holes,  and  level,  so  as  to  make  the  surfhon  easy  to 
work  upon.  While  this  hat  been  going  on,  a 
dam  should  be  constroeled  oi  snffimat  eapaeity 
to  flush  water  over  the  whole  radkee  in  a  shMMPt 
time,  and  thee  the  §eld  is  nedy  for  the  pla&tt. 
These  should  be  aeleeted— 

1.  From  bearing  yineSy  ae  tome  of  them»  like  the 

grape  and  strawberry,  are  barren. 

2.  From  prolific  plants— plants  that  you  have 

seen  with  your  own  eyes,  fiiU  of  fruit  from 
year  to  year. 

3.  From  healthy  vines — thote  that  are  young,  of 

a  dark  green  color  in  the  autumn,  before 
they  are  entirely  ripened  or  touched  by  frost, 
and  that  show  no  signs  of  blight  or  mildew, 
and  have  not  been  infested  by  worms. 

4.  Select  one  of  the  three  varieties  mentioned,  or, 

on  a  portion  of  the  plantation,  mix  them  with 
each  other. 

The  vines  being  selected  and  brought  to  the 
field  in  large  quantities,  one  person  should  make 
a  suitable  hole  with  a  hoe,  and  another  follow 
with  his  barrow  of  plants,  set  them  in  the  ground, 
with  or  without  roots,  scrape  the  moist  soil  over 
them  and  tread  down  with  his  foot  It  matters 
little  whether  one  inch  of  the  plant,  or  six  is  left 
out  of  the  ground,  provided  two  or  three^  or  more 
inches  are  underneath. 

The  closer  they  are  set  together,  the  sooner 
will  the  ground  be  oovered,  the  plants  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  surface,  and  keep  out  all  in- 
truders, such  as  meadow  grass,  bushes  and  brakes. 
If  we  were  now  to  begin  a  plantation,  we  would 
set  them  within  one  foot  of  each  other,  or  if 
plants  were  plenty,  only  six  inches  apart. 

In  order  to  acquire  all  the  information  possible 
respecting  this  fruit,  we  addressed  several  ques« 
tions  to  persons  interested  in  its  oulture  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  this  and  some  other  States.  On  this 
point  of  planting,  a  gentleman  in  New  Hamp- 
shire writes : 

''I  set  the  plants  three,  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  but  if  I  were  to  set  again,  I  would  set  three 
times  as  thick — ^they  will  cover  the  ground  so 
much  sooner,  and  stifle  the  grass  and  weeds  bet- 
ter.   I  made  holes  with  a  small  stick  in  the  soft 


soil  and  stuck  in  a  wisp  of  vines  about  as  huge 
as  my  finger;  sometimes  they  had  roots,  and 
sometimes  none.  Out  of  16,000  hills,  I  did  not 
see  one  that  died.  But  my  soil  was  very  m^ist. 
They  grew  finely,  and  I  hai  a  finr  berries  the  first 
year.  The  third  year  I  pieksd  twenty-five  bush- 
dsk  The  fburth  year  there  were  sixty  bushels.  I 
s^  them  for  tkree  dollars  a  bushel  at  the  house. 
My  vines  will  bear  opw  from  one  to  two  hundred 
bushels  a  ye«%  aeeording  to  the  season.  They 
were  set  at  the  nieof  K)0(>^hills  a  day  for  one 


These  16,060  hUle  were  mad^  oa  four  acres, 
seven  years  sfOi  afe  the  sate  of  4000  h^  per  acre. 

Swamp  lMria»  howetii^  MMetiaea  produce 
good  crops  of  stintariaft  n^&iQsti  tm  much  ex- 

penditttre  of  hhtn  fti  ulmiap>  Wkm  the  bushes 
are  killed  by  iewh^  et  snt  oC  wilk.  the  grass, 
weeds  and  brakeib  the  vlua  ate  set  at  once,  and, 
if  oth«r  thkifs  art  terasaUik  afhie  plantation  is 
produoed. 

Another  tto^  ofnhtuMpg  a  eranberry  planta^ 
tion,  or  yard,  ae  thcyeatt  then  oa  the  Cape,  is  to 
employ  our  eonmen  fresh  meadows,  that  are  an- 
nually covered  with  grass  and  mowed.  When 
this  is  doia%  Ife.  Hunt,  whom  we  have  ahready 
quoted,  says,  '*I  would  turn  the  turf  bottom  side 
up,  which  may  be  done  with  hoes  for  about  twen- 
ty dollars  per  acre." 

In  regard  to  employing  grass  land,  a  friend 
who  visited  some  of  the  best  cultivators  on  the 
Cape,  on  purpose  to  learn  their  modes  of  practice, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

*< Another  experiment  I  regarded  as  very  suc- 
cessful, via. :  planting  among  grass  more  than  two 
feet  high.  A  man  with  a  stout  hoe  turned  up  the 
sod,  put  in  a  hunch  of  vines  (not  a  sod  of  vines) 
turned  the  sod  back  and  stamped  it  down  upon 
them.  This  was  all  that  was  done  in  plantbg. 
They  were  set  four  years  ago,  six  feet  apart,  and 
have  now  nearly  exterminated  the  grass  and  oov- 
ered the  ground.  We  estimated  the  crop  this 
season  to  produce  one  and  one-half  bushels  per 
rod.  The  application  of  sand  has  had  no  bene* 
floial  resuUs.** 

Another  plat  of  small  extent  had  the  grass  sub- 
dued, and  wMSoum  over  with  vines  cut  as  fine  as 
a  hay-cutter  would  cut  them.  These  had  grown 
but  one  season,  but  looked  well,  and  satisfied  me 
that  this  mode  of  planting  may  succeed.  They 
will,  however,  require  a  much  longer  time  to 
oome  into  bearing.  Still  another  piece  was  com- 
menced in  1850,  on  twenty  rods,  or  one-eighth  of 
an  acre,  by  taking  off  the  grass,  and  gravelling 
over  previous  to  planting.  There  were  very  few 
berries  the  first  two  years,  but  the  eight  succeed- 
ing  years  have  netted  him  }160  annually,  although 
in  one  of  these  years  he  lost  the  entire  crop  by 
frost    This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  an4 
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two  hundred  doll«r8  a  year»  per  aere,  for  eight 
yearv  in  loeeesuon  on  twenty  rode  of  land !  On 
^e  aame  pieee,  the  owner  had  a  tingle  rod  of 
tile  beet  he  ooitld  find,  selected  and  surveyed,  and 
the  fruit  gathered  and  measured  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  his  neighbors^  and  the  product  waa 
found  to  be  a  Httie  over  mmh  bushds  of  fine  fruit 
— ^being  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  which,  at  the  same  price  that 
our  New  Hampshire  friend  gets  at  his  house,  three 
dollars,  would  be  the  handsonie  sum  of  $3,360 
per  acre!  A  gentleman  who  saw  this  **yard*' 
last  fall  writes  us  that  bethought  &e  whole  piece 
would  yield  more  than  a  barrel  to  the  rod» 


J^  the  J9m  Aigkmd  Fmmu'. 
ODIiTUBfl  OV   ]*BXTXT8  ON  VABK8. 

The  culture  of  orchards  of  good  apples  is  one 
of  the  best  modes  of  making  farming  ^ofitable. 
Marked  instances  of  this  culture  have  come  with- 
in my  observation,  in  the  ooun^  of  Essex,  during 
my  acquaintance  with  the  iamimg  of  the  oounty. 
I  recollect  a  field  of  seven  acres,  situate  on  an  el* 
evated  swell  of  land,  facins;  to  the  south  and  east, 
enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  substantially  made  to 
the  height  of  six  feet,  mainly  fat  the  purpose  of 
{^ing  rid  of  the  atoaea  that  were  in  the  way, 
in  converting^  the  pasture  to  a  fiekL  Around  this 
field,  about  six  feet  from  the  wall,  and  about  two 
rods  apart,  were  set  Baldwin  apple  trees  to  the 
number  of  fifty.  A  few  years  since,  these  trees 
averaged  six  liarrela  of  aoerehaataUe  apples  to  a 
tree*  These  apples  yielded  a  net  profit  of  five 
dollars  a  barrel,  over  and  above  the  exnease  of 
conveying  them  to  a  market  in  England.  Here 
then  was  a  net  protft  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  from  the  fruit  aloae,  on  this  field,  leaving 
the  crop  of  grass  in  no  manner  diminished  by  the 
growth  of  Uie  fruit.  I  said  these  treea  were  set 
near  a  high  wall,  and  I  doubt  not  their  growth 
was  fecilitated,  and  their  products  increased,  by 
being  thus  situated. 

Etfly  in  life,  I  was  told  by  my  fether,  that  one 
tree  act  in  the  vicinity  of  a  atone  wall,  or  by  a 
laige  bould^,  was  worth  double  a  tree  left  ex* 
posed  in  the  open  fields^  Why  it  is  so^  1  must 
leave  to  those  who  understand  the  philosophy  of 
vegetable  growth  to  explain.  I  suspect  there  may 
be  a  disintegration  of  the  rock,  that  is  taken  up 
by  the  rootlets  of  1^  tree,  that  is  fevorable  to  the 
growth  of  fruit.  I  have  always  noticed  that  the 
soil  near  a  wall,  or  large  stones,  is  richer  and 
more  easily  cultivated  than  that  which  is  in  the 
open  field.  I  have  spoken  on^  of  the  culture  of 
apples,  the  fruit  most  common  on  our  farms,  and 
when  considered  in  all  their  relations,  they  will 
be  found  the  moat  valuable  bmnch  of  fruit  cul- 
ture to  farmers.  Good  fruit  will  ever  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  market,  even  though  there  should 
be  no  occasion  to  msike  eider  from  it,  but  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  cider,  well  refined, 
will  not  find  an  abundance  of  customers,  and  prob- 
ably never  will,  so  long  aa  the  appetite  of  man 
haiSkers  after  a  pleasant  and  salutary  beverage. 
That  too  much  cider  taken  into  the  stomaeh  will 
atupify  the  l»aia,  will  not  be  denied,  and  so  too 


mucb  water  will  overload  the  stomach.  But  shall 
men  forever  be  preduded  the  taste  of  good  cider 
and  pure  water,  because  occasionally  the  use  of 
it  has  been  abused  P  By  the  same  process  of  rea- 
soning may  we  deprive  ourselves  of  all  the  luxu- 
ries produeed  from  the  field  or  l^e  garden. 
8aM  Danvers,  1861.  j.  w.  p. 


Far  th§  Kem  JBngUmd  Farmtr. 
TBB  WHBAT  ODIiTUBB. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  of  late,  in  the  Farmer,  and 
other  agricukural  journals,  an  increased  attention 
to  the  culture  of  wheat.  I  have  long  been  im- 
pressed) with  the  idea  that  the  almost  total  aban- 
donment of  thi«  crop  in  New  England  is  a  mis- 
takewf  not  even  ^'worse  than  a  orime,  a  hiunder/* 
Up  to  about  the  year  1825,  wheat  was  the  great 
anicle  of  export  from  Vermont,  western  Massa- 
chusetts, ana  portions  of  other  N.  E.  States ;  but 
with  the  advent  of  she^  raising,  came  a  gradual 
abandonment  of  that  which  mues  the  ''staff  of 
life."  New  fkigland  does  not  now  raise  one- 
eighth,  or  perhaps  even  one-tenth,  of  the  wheat 
neoessary  for  its  own  consumption.  I  think  this 
need  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be.  I  know  that 
the  wheat  crop  is,  to  a  great  extent,  an  uneertain 
one.  It  probably  fells  t&ee  times  where  the  com 
crop  fails  once.  This  is  tho  case  even  on  the 
peat  wheat-growing  prairies  of  the  West  But 
It  is  an  indispensable  article  (^  food— more  so ' 
than  any  other  crop— -and  should  therefore  receive 
special  attention  and  encourageoAent. 

I  suppose  that,  if  tmj  one  fact  of  chemistry,  aa 
applied  to  agrkuhure,  la  settled  and  established, 
it  IS,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  requires  a  large 
proportion  of  the  phoephates  in  the  soiL  This 
»  particnlariy  true  in  regard  to  phosphate  of 
lime.  We  find,  therefore,  that  even  in  western 
New  Yoik,  and  other  limestone  regions,  there 
haa  been  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  wheat 
The  same  must  occur  in  all  the  great  wheat-grow- 
ing regions  of  the  West,  as  flut  aa  this  peculiar 
property  of  the  soil  becomes  exhausted.  It  foU 
lows,  therefore,  that  wheat-growing  must  finally 
feil  everywhere,  unless  some  means  be  devised 
for  restoring  those  properties  of  tiie  soil  which 
f^eouent  croppings  of  wheat  may  have  destroyed. 
Ana  aa  the  groat  element  thus  used  up  is  clearly 
phosphate  oi  lime,  the  renewal  of  that  element 
m  aome  form  would  seem  to  be  indispensable. 
The  best  form,  undoubtedly,  if  within  the  reach 
of  the  former,  is  ground  or  pulverized  bone ;  but 
as  that  is  not  procurable  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
restore  '*the  lost  art^  of  wheat-growing  to  the 
whole  of  New  England,  I  would  recommend  that 
farmers  should  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  per- 
haps, at  first,  with  the  phosphates  advertised  at 
the  agricultural  warehouses — say  Coe's  super- 
phospnate.  It  is  important  to  know,  first,  wheth- 
er that  article  will  enable  our  old  lands  to  pro- 
duce wheat,  and  secondly,  how  long  one  applica- 
tion of  it  will  last 

It  is  well  known  that  spring  wheat  will  grow 
and  produce  well,  the  season  being  favorable,  on 
land  manured  from  the  stable— -say  with  about 
half  as  much  manure  as  is  necessary,  broad-cast, 
to  iKToduce  a  good  com  crop.    But  there  are  oh* 

i' actions  to  spring  wheat    it  does  not  yield  near- 
y  80  large  an  amount,  per  acre,  as  winter  wheat. 
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and  it  is  much  poorer  in  quality.  But  it  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  none  i  and  as  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  winter-killing— one  of  the  worst  mischan- 
ces of  winter  wheat — ^it  may  well  be  considered 
the  safest  crop. 

Farmers  frequently  attempt  a  substitute  for 
wheat  by  plowing  ug  a  poor  pasture  and  sowing 
it  to  rye.  They  obtain  perhaps  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen bushels  per  acre— «bout  half  a  good  wheat 
crop,  and  attended  with  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  labor — and  after  living  on  rye  bread  for  a 
month  or  two  in  the  fall,  are  glad  to  sell  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  and  purchase  wheaten  flour. 
In  my  judgment,  tne  culture  of  rye,  except  on 
some  soils  specifically  adapted  to  it,  is  poor  econ- 
omy. I  well  recollect  that,  during  the  fall  of 
1816,  when  the  corn  crop  was  cut  off  in  all  the 
northern  States,  my  father  undertook  to  fatten 
his  hogs  upon  rye ;  and  he  got  about. the  same  re- 
sult that  a  certain  unpopular  personage  is  reput- 
ed to  have  attained  in  shearing  the  pig ;  he  got 
"great  cry"  and  very  little  pork.  In  whatever 
form  he  fed  them  the  rye,  the  hogs  invariably 
called  for  more,  and  refused  to  grow  fat  under 
any  dispensation  of  it.  Since  that  period  I  have 
looked  upon  rye  as  just  about  the  last  crop  I 
would  recommend  the  farmer  to  attempt  the  cul- 
tivation of. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  old  farmers,  in 
wheat-growing  times,  that  wheat  would  do  well 
on  all  soils  that  would  produce  herds-grass. .  Now 
as  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  swamp  muck, 
on  dry  or  gravelly  land^is  one  of  the  best  fertil- 
izers for  herds  grass,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try 
it  for  a  wheat  crop.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  I  do 
not  possess  a  farm,  and  therefore  cannot  experi- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  myself  or  others ;  but  if 
it  should  prove  true  that  muck  is  a  fertilizer  for 
wheat,  no  one  more  important  fact  in  agriculture 
could  be  developed. 

I  know  it  is  fashionable  for  farmers  to  say  they 
can  purchase  flour  cheaper  than  they  can  produce 
wheat.  I  believe  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
written  a  book  to  prove  that  all  kmds  of  farm 
products  cost  more  than  they  come  to.  This  kind 
of  arithmetic  is  mischievous.  The  thrifty  farmer 
wiU  strive  to  produce,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that 
is  necessary  tor  his  own  living.  Least  of  all 
should  he  be  dependent  upon  others  for  hisftread 
The  cotton-planter  at  the  south,  who  can  raise 
com  for  eight  cents  a  bushel,  and  still  buys  it  at 
fifty  cents  to  feed  his  slaves  on,  is  not  more  out 
of  love  with  true  economy,  than  the  New  England 
farmer  who  tries  to  convince  himself  that  it  is 
easier  to  purchase  his  bread  than  to  produce  it. 

Somenille,  Aprils  1861.  E.  a  P. 


What  is  Lawful  Soundness  of  a  Hobse. — 
In  reply  to  this  question  by  a  correspondent,  the 
Amtrican  Stock  Journal  publishes  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  consulting  "Oliphant/'  on  the  law  of  hors- 
es, you  will  see  that  he  defines  "soundness*'  as 
follows :  We  may  define  a  horse  to  be  sound 
when  he  is  free  from  hereditary  disease,  is  in  the 

Eossession  of  his   natural   and    constitutional 
ealth,  and  has  as  much  bodily  perfection  as  is 
consistent  with  his  natural  formation." 
Anaihtr  deJinUionof^80undness.**-^Thal  horse 


is  sound  in  which  there  U  no  defSeet  nor  disease^ 
that  shall  impair  his  present  or  future  usefulAest. 

A  third  d^JfbUium  of  "4otmi2Besc"-*Thathorae 
is  sound  t W  is  perfect  in  strootuie  and  function* 

According  to  the  above  definitions  of  "sound- 
ness," it  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  to 
find  a  sound  horse ;  therefore  I  advise  tou  not  to 
warrant  the  animal  which  you  si^pose  nas  a  eonu 


BOHB  CBOIOXI   APFUBS. 

The  apples  menti^med-  below,  among  ofifaera 
which  I  have  under  cultivation,  are  comparatively 
new  in  this  region,  and  deserve  |[eneral  attention. 

Red  Astrachan. — This  foreign  apple  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early  yarieties ;  is 
large,  peculiarly  handsome,  and  in  appearanoo 
will  rival  the  Williams.  It  is  a  little  earlier  than 
the  last  named,  though  not  so  fine  for  the  table, 
though  more  juicy,  yet  acid.  For  mid-August, 
however,  this  is  no  great  fault,  {ts  growth  is  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous,  its  leaves  very  large,  and  its 
fruit  being  showy,  it  makes  the  handsomest  tree 
of  the  garden.  It  is  also  an  early  bearer.  Ita 
fault  is  that,  bearing  in  clusters — its  tartness  and 
tenderness  assisting — it  rots  on  the  tree  badly, 
and  is  less  transient  than  the  Williams.  It  is, 
however,  very  valuable. 

Oabden  Uotal. — A  medium-sized  fruit,  ripe 
in  September,  colored  like  the  Hubbardston  Non- 
such, very  tender  and  juicy,  and  of  a  mild,  pleas- 
ant flavor.  The  fmit  has  some  peculiarities.  It 
is  uniformly  fair,  and  specimens  direet  from  the 
tree  that  might  be  regarded  in  good  eating  order, 
will  greatly  improve  by  being  kept  a  week  or 
fortnight,  as  they  beoome  more  juicy  rather  than 
dry,  and  are  little  disposed  to  rot.  The  tree  is  a 
handsome,  very  upright  and  compact,  tiiongh 
slender  ^ower,  and  bears  young  and  id)undantly. 
The  fruit  is  eagerly  bought  by  dealers  who  are 
acouainted  with  it. 

Gravenstein.— Thu  apple,  a  little  later  than 
the  Garden  Royal^has  never  been  over  praised. 
It  is  far  superior  to  the  Porter,  and  must  neces- 
sarily supplant  that  heretofore  popular  variety,  as 
no  one  would  cultivate  the  latter,  if  acquainted 
with  the  former.  It  is  larger,  handsomer,  and  of 
much  finer  quali^.  Besides,  it  is  a  good  grower, 
making  a  spreading  head,  and  bears  early.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  ofits  being  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  early  autumn  apples.  The  rind  is  ^idc 
and  oily,  emitting  a  fine  aroma,  and  it  is  a 
splendid  market  apple.  It  will  keep  over  two 
months,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  of  it  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Granite  Beautt.— A  large  winter  variety  firom 
New  Hampshire,  of  great  promise.  Indinmg  to 
oblong,  greenish-yellow  ground,  with  numerous 
dark,  dull  stripes ;  light  texture,  pleasant  sub-add, 
and  very  juicy.  A  strong,  spreading  jgrower,  and 
grafts  which  I  procured  of  Mr.  Breec^  of  Weare, 
N.  H.,  four  years  ago,  show  indications  of  a  good 
crop  this  season,  on  a  stock  ten  years  old.  This 
apple,  among  cultivators,  is  receiving  a  good 
share  of  attention. 

Tompkins  County  Kmo,— An  apple  lately 
introduced  from  New  York  State*  It  is  a  winter 
fruit,  larser  than  and  colored  similarlv  to  the  Bald- 
win, and  though  a  little  superior  in  fiavor,  will 
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not  keep  so  weU.  An  early  and  good  bearer,  it 
is  said,  though  not  yet  fruited  at  the  East. 

Red  Russet  is  a  New  Haknpshire  aj^ple,  and 
from  its  firmness  and  good-keeping  qualities,  must 
be  very  valuaUe,  espeeially  as  a  market  fruit.  It 
is  a  pmsot  cross  between  the  Baldwin  and  Roz- 
bury  Russet,  partaking  of  both  in  appearance  and 
flavor,  and  about  the  size  of  the  former.  The  late 
Mr.  Cole,  who  was  instrumental  in  introducing  it, 
stated,  from  experiments,  that  it  would  keep  bet- 
ter than  the  Rozbury  Russet,  and  was  superior  in 
every  respeet.  A  very  substantial,  rich-looking 
apple,  hardy,  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  and  prol^ 
ably  destined  to  supply  a  want  much  needed. 

HuKT  Russet,  though  not  a  new  variety,  is 
not  so  well  known  as  the  Roxbnty  Russet,  though 
well  deserving  to  be.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Golden  Russet,  which  I  regara  as  inferior,  ap- 
pears never  to  grow  so  large,  nor  has  it  so  rich  a 
russet  hue.  Some  cultivators  have  wondered  how 
others  could  raise  such  large  Golden  Russets. 
Probably  they  were  the  Huntr— which,  (more  ten- 
der and  smaller  than  the  Red  Russet)  from  its 
white  melting  pulp,  late-keeping  qualities,  &c., 
must  maintain  an  important  position  among  the 
spring  apples  of  New  jBngland.  D.  w.  l. 

Wesi  Utdfwrd,  AprU,  1861. 


ADVAKTAOXS    OT  DBAmNO. 

Mr.  Edttob  :— It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  suitable 
time  to  brinff  up  the  subject  of  underdraining  our 
farming  lands.  It  is  doing  a  kindness  to  labor- 
ers to  find  work  for  them^  when  there  are  so  many 
glad  of  employment.  IMtohes  for  tile  drains  can 
be  made  now,  at  but  little  more  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  making  them  in  the  autumn,  as  the  soil  is 
much  easier  to  dig,  labor  easier  to  obtain,  and 
the  work  of  the  farm  not  so  much  interfered  with. 

From  considerable  experience  in  draining  my 
own  land  for  several  years  past,  and  from  the  fa- 
vorable testimonv  of  many  farmers  in  this  vicini- 
ty who  have  tried  the  same  upon  their  own  farms, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  investment  we 
can  make  that  will  bring  more  satisfaction  to  us 
than  this.  The  advantages  vary,  of  course,  in 
different  soils  and  situations,  but  almost  every 
farm  has  some  land  that  will  be  benefited  by  un- 
derdraining. I  know  there  are  some  persons  who 
discourage  farmers  from  underdraining  their 
lands ;  bat  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  of  these 
persons  have  ever  given  it  a  fiiir  trial,  on  their 
own  lands,  or  have  had  any  practical  experience 
of  the  subject 

I  am  acquainted  with  a  voung  man  who  left  the 
city  of  New  York,  several  vears  ago,  and  took  a 
farm  in  the  westerly  part  or  that  State,  and  com- 
menced a  system  of  underdraining  with  tile,  un- 
til he  hits  been  over  a  farm  of  300  or  400  acres, 
layin|^  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length  of  drains, 
and  increasing  his  wheat  crop  from  fifteen  to 
twenty >five  bushels  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in 
proportion,  and  receiving  a  medal  for  the  best 
cultivated  ikrm  in  the  county.  His  land  was  ele- 
vated land ;  what  we  should  call  at  first  sight,  dry 
land,  not  needing  drainage,  but  still  a  clay  sub- 
soil, retentive  of  moisture,  and,  without  draining, 
cold  and  late  for  vegetation  in  earW  spring. 

Now  we  have,  in  we  vicinity  of  Boston,  a  great 


Sroportion  of  similar  land,  which,  if  properly  un- 
erdrained,  will  make  the  very  best  land  for  cul- 
tivation of  any  land  that  we  have.  Let  but  the 
experiment  be  tried,  and  the  result  will  be  satis- 
factory ;  vastly  more  than  almost  any  one,  unac- 
?uainted  with  such  experiments,  would  imagine, 
do  not  wish  to  have  it  inferred  that  underdrain- 
ing alone  is  sufficient  to  produce  great  crops,  but 
that  with  thorough  underdraining,  manuring  and 
loosening  of  the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  we  may  be 
sure  of  a  great  crop,  let  the  season  be  unusually, 
wet,  or  unusually  dry,  very  early,  or  very  late  5 
and  without  underdraining  such  land  as  I  have 
referred  to,  we  cannot  depend,  with  any  certain- 
ty,  upon  even  an  ordinary  crop. 

I  have  found  a  great  advantage  from  under- 
draining,  from  its  removal  of  stagnant  water, 
from  the  low,. springy  land  near  my  dwelling, 
thereby  removing  the  great  nuisance  of  mosqui- 
tos  in  warm  weather,  and  also,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  cold,  damp  air  of  the  evening.  When,  in 
addition  to  these  advantages,  I  have  seen  land 
formerly  covered  with  hassocks,  and  the  coarse 
water  grass,  yielding  the  best  and  earliest  crops 
of  the  season,  rivalling  any  that  are  reported  as 
the  best  crops  of  the  fertile  west,  then  I  feel  how 
much  better  it  would  be,  if  the  money  now  ex- 
pended by  the  State  upon  a^icultural  societies 
and  boards  of  agriculture,  was  judiciously  expend- 
ed in  the  encouragement  of  underdraining  the 
wet  lands  of  Massachusette. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  still  insist  upon 
using  stones  for  underdraining,  instead  of  tile } 
and  some,  even,  who  advocate  plowing  wet  land, 
into  *'beds,"  with  open  ditehes  between,  and  no 
underdrains.  From  more  than  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience in  both  these  methods,  I  am  satisfied 
that  draininff  with  stone  involves  more  expense 
of  labor,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  is 
not  so  much  to  be  depended  upon  |  while  the 
<«beds^  are  very  good  ror  the  plants  to  sleep  in, 
but  not  to  grow  in,  in  comparison  with  under- 
draining. 

The  usual  expense  to  a  farmer  of  underdrain- 
ing, beside  his  own  labor,  is  about  thirty  dollars 
to  the  acre,  while  the  advantage  to  the  crop  the 
first  year  more  than  averages  that  amount 

I  tnink  the  reason  that  light,  mellow  soils  are 
usually  preferred  for  vegetables,  is,  that  they 
drain  themselves,  and  are  always  easily  worked, 
while  the  tenacious  clay  soils,  if  tney  are  thorough- 
ly underdrained,  and  well  subsoiled,  will  prove 
to  be  more  certain  of  large  crops,  with  an  equid 
quantity  of  manure.  As  a  proof  that  this  theory 
holds  good  in  ita  application  to  the  "nursery"  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  tne  remarkable  success  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Maiden,  in  growing  in  an  under- 
drained  clay  soU  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
pear  stocks  to  be  found  in  any  nursery,  will 
abundantly  testify. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  a  field  of  two  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  in  North  Chelsea,  was  underdrained 
with  tile  about  four  feet  deep.  The  field  had  been 
in  grass,  under  the  "bed''  system,  with  open 
ditches,  with  no  very  satisfactory  result.  These 
open  ditehes  happening  to  be  about  twenty-five 
feet  apart,  thev  were  adopted  as  the  lines  for  the 
tile  drains.  In  the  summer  of  1859,  a  remarka- 
bly large  crop  of  cabbages  was  taken  from  th« 
field,  a  separate  account  of  which  was  not  pre- 
served.   In  1860  the  field  was  planted  with  Jack- 
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«oii  White  potatoet,  dropt  in  drills  three  het 
aput,  and  covered  with  the  plow.  They  were 
hoed  but  once  during  the  tcMon.  In  July  and 
SeptembOy  915  hnshels  of  -very  handsome  pota- 
toes, were  sold  from  thi»  field,  feoual  to  366  bush- 
els to  the  acre)  beside  150  bnsoels  of  small  pota- 
toes $  and  later  in  the  seasoni  ClOO  was  received 
for  celery,  grown  on  a  part  of  the  same  field. 
Most  of  this  land,  before  undeidraining,  was  too 
wet  to  plant  j  it  was  a  favorite  resort  for  mus- 
auash,  and  they  have  been  unwilling  to  abandon 
tneir  old  haunts.  After  going  through  the  tile  in 
the  main  drain,  and  attempting  inefiectually  to 
teconsUruet  their  dams,  they  have  deserted  the 
field,  apparently  with  a  great  oontempt  for  drun 
tik.  

Mb.  Brown  :•— I  noticed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer,  a  recommendation  of  the  ^^Blab"  as  an  ar- 
ticle with  whidi  to  cover  the  seed*  and  put  the  fin- 
ishing polish  on  ground  recent^  laid  down  for 
meadow  I  also,  that  the  suggestion  pleased  you,  as 
well  it  might  You  have  in  this  contrivance  a  true 
delineation  of  the  true  Yankee  character.  He 
never  despises  a  thing  because  it  is  simple,  cheap 
or  common.  Every  thing,  in  his  view,  is  fitted  for 
some  good  use.  You  have  heard  of  the  good 
housewife  who  was  furnished  with  very  crooked 
wood,  to  try  her  patience,  on  a  bet  that  it  would 
make  her  scold.  Instead  of  scolding,  she  begged 
for  more  of  the  same  sort,  because,  said  she,  "it 
fits  so  nicely  around  the  dinner-pot"  She  found 
that  which  most  would  have  thrown  away,  best 
fitted  for  her  use. 

But,  shr,  I  took  the  pen  to  tellyou  that  the  slab 
has  other  uses.  In  a  kind  of  official  ramble,  last 
fkll,  among  the  crops  of  members  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  we  examined  a  larBe  field 
of  carrots  entered  by  C.  O.  Perkins,  &q.,  of 
Becket  In  speaking  of  his  mode  of  culture,  he 
oaid  that  the  ground  being  on  a  northern  decUvi- 
ty,  and  a  little  cold  and  wet,  he  put  the  seed  on  a 
moderately  raised  ridge.  But  how,  we  asked,  is 
this  ridge  preserved,  and  this  true  and  thorough 
tillage  between  the  rows  secured  without  an 
amount  of  hand  labor  inconsistent  with  economy 
in  a  region  where  land  is  cheap,  and  labor  oom- 
paratively  dear ;  for  we  had  already  discovered 
that  cost  and  value  were  two  genUemen  with 
whom  Mr.  P.  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  and 
who  were  kept  by  him  in  very  close  relationship 
to  each  other.  He  answered,  "I  selected  a  slab 
of  just  the  right  width  and  convesity,  some  three 
feet  long,  (I  write  firom  recollection,)  draw  from 
the  flat  side  a  fBw  cents'  worth  of  large  cut  nails, 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  through  far  enough  to 
scratch  thoroughly ;  cut  the  lower  edge  of  one 
end  so  that  it  would  not  catch  f  &stened  a  rope 
to  that  end ;  put  the  rope  in  the  hand  of  a  bov 
and  set  him  in  motion.  Lfound  it  did  the  wort 
moat  admirably." 

Now,  Sir,  liere  was  a  cultivator,  which,  per« 
ha^,  in  work  and  materials,  cost  a  shilling,  and 
which  was  just  the  thing  for  the  work  required. 
The  Yankee  always  saves  the  pieces.  In  his  hand 
they  *<come  in  play,"  at  some  time ;  the  slab  and 
the  crooked  sticks  as  oft  as  straight  ones. 

Pittsfield,  AprUf  1861.         Stephen  Reed. 


8WJ0JBT  QVBUAV  TUBSIP. 

Among  the  many  "good,  had  mid  indiffsrent" 
wiatiea  of  turnips  thivt  are  cultivated  in  this  se^ 
tion,  we  have  one  that  I  Udnk  is  far  superior  to 
anv  I  have  yet  seen.  It  was  sent  into  this  place 
a  few  years  since  from  Canada,  I  think,  by  tibs 
name  of  **Sweet  Turnip."  I  have  since  mmed 
that  it  came  originally  from  Germany ;  thefefora, 
I  have  given  it  the  name  of  **8»ed  uermtm  TWr- 
11^."  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  distribute  ihe 
seed,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  they  give  universal 
satisifaction.  Those  iriio  have  them,  discard  all 
other  kinds,  especially  for  the  table,  as  they  have 
not  that  strong  ^lumipy"  taste  pecuUar  to  other 
varieties,  being  sweet  sind  tender.  I  will  venture 
the  assertion,  wet  they  wiU  keep  sound  and  ten- 
der the  longest  cf  nnj  turnip  uown ;  they  will 
keep  perfectly  until  Julv,  without  any  protection 
whatever,  more  than  to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  a  cool 
cellar.  By  being  padced  in  dhrtor  sand,  they  can 
easily  be  k^t  untu  new  turnips  oome  in  $  in  fact, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  "corky"  "Sweet  German 
Turnip."  Bv  exposure  to  the  air  they  will  wither, 
and  eventually  ary  up,  but  they  never  bdoome 
"corky,"  like  other  varieties. 

They  yield  about  the  same  as  the  ruta  baga,  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  about  the  same  manner. 
My  method  of  eultivating  them  as  a  field  crop, 
was  as  follows  I  I  selected  a  piece  of  land  that 
was  highly  manured  the  year  before  with  barn- 
yard manure,  and  planted  with  oom ;  soil,  a  grav- 
elly loam  I  plowed  about  the  15th  of  June,  and 
sowed  in  drills  jGsr  enough  apart  for  the  cultivator 
to  pass  between  them;  at  the  seccHid  hoeing 
thinned  to  12  or  14  inches.  I  used  no  "£»taliaec^ 
eaboept  a  light  top-drsesing  of  piaster  when  they 
first  came  up.  About  the  1st  of  November  I  hacw 
vested  them.  They  were  the  most  beautiful  lot 
of  turnips  I  ever  saw ;  yielded  at  the  rate  of  900 
bushels  per  acre.  I  once  sent  a  quantity  of  the 
seed  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Stow,  of  Th>y,  N.  Y.,  who  baa 
since  written  as  follows :  "From  the  Sweet  Ger- 
man Turnip  seed  that  you  sent  me  last  spring 
(sown on  five  acres,)  liaised  4,000  bushels  of 
turnips.  I  consider  them  a  fine  artiefte,  and  widi 
you  to  send  me  four  pounds  of  seed  for  naxt  year.^ 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  that  I  received  firom  Hon* 
Levi  Bartlett,  of  Warner,  N.  H.  Such  testimony 
from  such  a  source  speaks  more  Han  1  can  write. 

I  have  sent  at  dirorent  timea  250  pounds  of 
the  seed  of  this  turnip  to  the  Patent  Office  for  free 
distribution.  I  have  still  a  laige  quantity  on  hand, 
and  will  send  a  package  frtfi  to  any  aadreis^  on 
receipt  of  a  few  stamps  to  pay  return  posta^  and 
trouble  and  cost  of  putting  up  and  maihng.  I 
make  thii  ofier  from  desire  to  have  it  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Edwabd  L.  Cot. 

Wat  Eebnmt  WoMnghn,  ^*  T. 

Mr«  Bartlett's  letter,  alluded  to  above,  is  aa  fol« 
lows: 

Mn.  CoY!— flfir.'— In  the  spring  of  1857  you 
forwarded  to  me  a  package  of  Sweet  German  tur- 
nip seed.  They  were  sown  at  the  same  time, 
(June  12,)  side  by  side  with  several  varieties  of 
Swedish  turnips,  vis. :  Ashcroft's  and  Rivers, 
Swedish  Stubble,  and  Skirviog's  do.  The  two 
first  named  are  very  fine  varieties,  being  yellow 
fleshed,  and  very  good  for  table  use ;  but  we  very 
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irefer  yoim  for  the  table,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  as  white  as  the  *'snow  that  by  the  northern  blast 
has  been  twice  bolted  o'er.^  I  think  this  variety 
might  be  freely  fed  to  mlloh  cows  without  impart- 
ing the  'Haminy"  taste  to  the  «ilk  and  butter 
that  the  Swedisn  land  other  turnips  da  I  believe 
they  possess  the  keeping  quality  in  an  eminent 
degree,  for  I  planted  out  last  spring  eight  or  ten 
nioe  bulbs  for  seed,  and  they  scareely  exhibited 
any  signs  of  vegetating,  and  I  think  they  would 
have  cooked  weu  In  September.  I  grew  them  again 
^e  past  seasftn,  and  can  cheerftilly  recommend 
them  to  all  who  wish  to  procure  a  ''immber  one^ 
turnip  for  family  use  and  for  the  maiket. 

Lbvi  Babtlett. 
Warner,  N.  H^  Jan.  15, 1899. 


.fbr  Ijbtf  New  England  ^ktrmer. 

OVIBBLOADZNO  Jjn>  OVJBBWOBKINO 
HOB8B8. 

The  unmerciful  use  of  the  whip  upon  the  noble 
horse  in  our  streets  ever  pains  the  ear  and  the 
heart  of  the  gener^ty  of  sueh  persons  as  may  be 
eoenizant  of  the  aet  Though  the  animal  may  be 
refractory  at  the  time,  stiU  the  spectacle,  or  re- 
sounding of  the  lash  excites  our  pity  for  his  suf- 
feripgs.  The  driver,  that  regards  the  public  sen- 
timent and  feeHng  in  this  respect,  will  use  the 
whip  lightly  and  sparinffly.  But,  if  he  inflicts  tntin 
upon  the  public  heart,  oy  his  unmerciful  applica- 
tions of  this  instrument  of  animal  torture  and 
ponifthment,  be  will  reap,  as  he  will  merit,  ever, 
the  full  reward  of  a  ^general  dislike.  The  act  is 
inhuman  and  vulvar,  find  ttlwspeaks  our  human* 
ity  and  progress  in  oiviliMtioa,  that' we  have  an 
enactment  upon  our  statate  book  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this  barbarity. 

The  whip  is  an  nnneoesaary  instmittent  for  the 
oorrection  -of  the  most  vioiotts  horse.  Intracta- 
bility is  unnatural  to  this  animal.  God  created 
him  with  a  tractable  and  a  dodle  dispoiition.  He 
was  made,  evidently,  for  man's  domestic  use  and 
purpose,  and  was  most  wnely  and  admirablv 
adapted  in  his  creatioo,  to  the  most  perfect  fm- 
fiiment  of  that  design,  by  his  peculiar  trait  of 
obedience.  He  becomes  attached  to  the  kind 
master,  and  delights  to  obey  his  commands  and 
to  do  his  will.  He  becomes  vicious  and  unkind 
from  the  efibct  of  abuse  and  mismanagement  of 
him,  by  his  master. 

Horses  are  often  whipped  because  they  cannot 
draw  loads  to  which  some  indiscreet  persons  have 
attached  them,  or  cannot  haul  them  as  readily 
and  speedily  as  they  could  sultoble  sixed  ones. 
And  they  are  whipped  to  make  them  travel  speed* 
ily,  after  they  have  been  travelling  so  long  as  to 
become  fatigued.  In  such  eases,  erery  blow  of 
the  whip  is  an  injuir  t6  the  horse ;  in  the  one 
ease  it  increases  his  fatigue  the  more :  in  the  oth- 
er, it  causes  liim  to  strain  and  stiiSni  bimself. 
The  strained  and  overtaxed  muscles  and  joints 
beoome  stiffened  and  weakened.  Th»  value  of  the 
horse  for  use,  and  for  the  market,  becomes  thus 
more  or  less  diminished.  Ifwe  want  quick  mo- 
tioned teams  and  free  travellers,  we  must  not  strain 
and  fati^e  them  unnecessarily.  It  is  better  to  go 
twice  with  a  given  quantity  of  freight,  than  to  in- 
jure a  horse  or  team,  by  overloading,  more  in 
value,  by  this  excess  of  loading,  than  is  gained 


thereby.  Whenever  there  is  too  much  loading 
for  a  team  to  draw  easily,  another  horse  should 
be  immediately  added,  or  some  of  the  freight 
taken  ofll  But  if  neither  is  done,  the  team  should 
be  favored,  by  allowing  it  to  move  slowly,  and  to 
rest  often.  It  is  better  to  let  a  fatigued  horse 
move  more  slowly,  or  to  put  him  up  to  rest,  rather 
than  whip  him  to  renewed  exertions  to  greater  fa- 
tigue ana  wear  of  life. 

By  the  abuse  of  the  horse,  we  iniure  his  pres- 
ent value,  and  deteriorate  the  stock,  or  species. 
Some  teamsters  boast  of  the  instances  of^  great 
exhibitions  of  strength,  by  their  teams.  But  such 
boastings  are  not  guaranties  of  their  soundness 
and  value.  They  are  not  any  better  for  such  in- 
stances of  their  displays  of  strength,  but  are 
rather  more  frequently  worse. 

We  have  no  law  against  the  abuse  of  horses.  I 
would  that  it  could  be  prevented,  somehow.  Were 
public  sentiment  or  feeling  as  much  against  it,  as 
against  the  use  of  the  whip,  it  would  diminish. 
But  this  is  a  still  iniury ;  it  does  not  always  re- 
sound with  the  lash,  that  is,  everv  overloaded 
team  or  horse  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pun- 
nished  with  the  whip.  We  pass  and  repass,  fre- 
quently, horses  staggering  under  an  oppressive 
load.  We  often  pass  horses  and  teams  injuri- 
ously straining  themselves  in  the  transporting  of 
great  loads,  and  take  no  thought,  as  we  should,  of 
their  sufferings  and  injuries. 

Such  abuse  of  the  noble  animal  is  most  unwise, 
uneconomical  and  unmeroifol,  uncivilized  and 
unchristian,  and  let  us  cease  forthwith  and  for- 
ever, o.  o«  B. 


Futikt  Nei0  JBngiand  Ficmmr. 
TBJB  Oiri/L*l  VA.T10V  OF  WHiD  VXiOWlTBS. 

I  cultivate  many  choice  shrubs  and  flowers,  but 
never  had  any  one  of  them  yield  me  so  muob 
pleasure  as  a  bed  of  the  common,  blue,  white  and 
yellow  violet.  Two  years  aeo,  I  was  out  in  the 
field,  when  I  eame  aoross  a  large  patch  of  violets, 
I  thought  I  would  return,  and  transplant  them. 
*rhe  next  spring  I  had  forgotten  aoout  them, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  coming  up  so 
vigorously  i  they  were  in  a  warm  south  situation, 
and  bloomed  very  early,  they  were  three  times  as 
large,  and  long  stemmed  enough  for  bouquets.  The 
leaves  were  very  much  enlai^ed.  Several  of  my 
friends  made  the  inquiry  what  are  they  F  I  plant 
them  in  large  patches  j  since  then  I  have  trans- 
planted the  white  snake  violet  and  yellow,  favor- 
ably ;  the  white  prefers  a  verv  wet  situation,  also 
the  common  wild  lupin  and  the  red  lobelia  or 
cardinal  flower ;  these  are  in  the  reach  of  all,  the 
poor  can  have  them,  those  that  love  flowers.  Per* 
haps  vou  might  suggest,  in  some  of  your  articles, 
the  plan  of  transplanting  some  of  our  beautiful 
wild  flowers.  I  also  take  the  G(xrdeMr*a  Monthly 
and  my  father  takes  your  WeMy.  Can  the  bar- 
berry be  budded  with  the  white  rose  P  and  will  it 
be  )rellow  P  Is  there  anv  remedy  for  the  small  red 
aphis  P  Can  you  describe  the  processes  of  bud- 
ding roses  P  I  would  like  to  experiment  on 
some  double  blush  roses.  About  the  wild  flow- 
ers \  could  not  you  write  an  article  on  them  the 
first  of  April,  as  I  think  they  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  many  of  your  readers. 

Abingion,  1861.  Evblyn  S.  Doane. 
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▲V  ASUSED,  OIJ>»  BIGS  HOB8B. 


The  above  striking  illuslratioii  of  a  long-saffer- 
ing  and  abased  horse  has  been  famished  as  by 
L.  Pranq  &  Co.,  Boston,  vrho  have  just  pablished 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "The  Horse  0umer*8 
Quide,*^  a  notice  of  which  may  be  foand  in  an- 
other column. 

The  following  lettering,  as  references;  will 
show  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is 
liable. 

a.  Sickly  discharge  ftom  the  nostrils. 

b.  Ulceration  of  tlie  membrane  lining  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  nose,  ^mptoms  of  glanders. 

e.  Caries  of  the  lower  Jaw. 

d.  Swelling  by  pressure  of  the  bridle. 

0.  Poll  evil. 

/.  In^amed  jugular  vem,  comes  frequently  Ihnn 
bleeding. 

a.  Fungus  tumor  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
oofiar. 

A.  Fistula  of  the  withers. 

t.  Ttimor  of  the  elbow. 


Mallendero. 

poi 

/.  Sand  crack. 


i: 


A  tread  upon  the  coronet 


m.  Contracted  or  ring  ibot  of  a  ftrandered  hone, 
n.  Ventral  hernia, 
o.  Fistula  of  the  tail. 
p.  Capped  hock. 
r.  Swelled  sinews. 
«.  Cow  crack— toe  crack. 
i.  Quarter  crack. 

Forty-seven  distinct  diseases,  symptoms  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  horse,  are  designated  in  the  original  plate 
in  the  book. 

Liquid  Olxte. — ^The  following  recipe,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  French  chemist,  is  sellioff  about  the 
ooantry  as  a  secret  at  various  prices  from  one  to 


five  dollars.  It  is  a  handy  and*  valuable  oompo* 
sition  as  it  does  not  gelatinise  nor  undergo jpn- 
trefaction  and  fermentation  and  become  offen* 
sive,  and  can  be  used  cold  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses of  gliib  in  making  or  mending  fomiture  or 
broken  vessels  that  are  not  exposed  to  water.  In 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle  dissolve  eight  ounces  of 
best  glue  in  a  half-pint  of  water,  by  setting  it  in 
a  vessel  of  irater  and  heating  it  till  dissolved. 
Then  add  slowly,  constantly  stirring,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  strong  aouafortis  (nitric  acid^. 
Keep  it  corked  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  This 
is  the  '^Celebrated  Prepared  Glue,"  of  which  we 
hear  so  maeh.^Cr.  8,  JaumaL 


TBOFVrS  or  FOWIiB. 

Me.  Editob  : — ^I  have  read  with  much  interest 
a  statement  in  the  March  number  of  vour  excri- 
lent  journal,  made  by  "J.  B.,''  of  Salem,  giving 
the  result  of  one  year's  account  kept  with  his 
fowls.  Could  his  success  be  generally  realised,  I 
think  there  would  be  far  more  accounts  opened 
with  the  hennery.  A  very  general  opinion  pre- 
vails, that  the  keening  of  fowls  affords  no  profit, 
but  on  the  other  nand,  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
they  do  not  pay.  In  fact,  thia  last  impression 
may  be  true  to  a  great  extent,  and,^  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  they  ao  not  receive  that  care  and  at- 
tention which  ia  necessary  to  the  successful  man- 
agement of  anv  department  of  the  farm  or  garden. 

Manv  people  seem  to  expect  that  they  can  rear 
fowls  the  same  as  they  do  their  children,  allowing 
them  to  run  at  large  and  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  result  in  either  case  is  very  likely  to  be 
quite  unsatisfactory.  I  believe  there  is  no  invest- 
ment on  which  the  farmer  can  make  a  better  per 
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centage  of  comfort,  health  and  money,  than  a  ju- 
dicious selection  and  a  proper  management  of  a 
moderate  number  of  fowls.  I  have  kept  a  few 
for  several  years,  and  besides  the  gratification  af- 
forded in  rearing  them,  have  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  a  good  supply  of  fresh  eggs  nearly  all  the  year 
round ;  although  obliged  to  confine  them  to  the 
hennery,  and  buy  all  their  eatables,  I  find  that  it 
pays  me  more  than  the  cost.    Still,  I  would,  not 

S resume  to  compare  accounts  with  *'J.  B.,'*  of 
alem,  who  will  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  your 
readers,  if  he  will  give  us  a  few  additional  items 
in  relation  to  the  management  of  his  fowls,  which 
proved  with  him  so  eminently  successful.  Did  they 
run  at  large,  or  were  they  confined  to  a  hennery  ? 
When  were  the  scraps  fed  to  them,  and  in  what 
quantity?  What  was  given  them  to  furnish 
shells  for  their  eggs  ?  And  any  other  particulars 
affecting  the  result. 

What  is  the  reputation  of  the  Leghorn  hens  as 
layers,  or  for  the  table,  and  where  can  the  pure 
bloods  be  obtained?  I  have  found  the  Black 
Spanish  to  be  good  layers,  but  not  worth  cook- 
ing for  the  table,  their  flesh  being  very  dry, 
tough  and  stringy  at  six  months.  I  have  also 
kept  the  Bolton  Greys,  and  have  found  them  to  be 
less  prolific  layers,  but  very  excellent  for  eating. 

BrooklinCf  April  3, 1861.  J.  B.  B. 


Ptir  the  New  England  Fotrmer. 

VABIOUB    1C3BTHODS    OF    BCONOMIZUBTQ 
OtTB  OOBN   OBOPS. 

This  subject  may  seem  to  be  out  of  season,  just 
now,  as  most  farmers  have  not  probably  fully  de- 
cided how  much  they  will  plant,  ndther  can  they 
for  a  certainty  know  whether  they  will  have  any 
to  economize  if  they  do  plant,  it  is  here  that 
our  faith  comes  into  exercise,  and  our  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  govern- 
ment is  manifested.  The  past  is  ever  regarded 
as  the  surety  of  the  future,  and  the  Christian  man 
regards  it  as  a  striking  Ailfilment  of  the  Divine 
promise,  that  while  the  earth  remaineth^  seed  time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cease.  We 
all  expect  a  harvest  if  we  plant  and  sow,  and 
however  toilsome  the  occupation  of  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  all  are  cheered  on  by  the  hope  of  a  boun- 
tiful remuneration.  How,  then,  can  we  secure 
the  greatest  return  for  our  labor,  is  the  great 
question  for  every  man  to  ponder.  The  past  sea- 
son gave  us  a  short  hay  crop ;  prices  hereabouts 
were  high  for  that  article,  and  many  sold  stock  at 
low  prices,  rather  than  purchase  provender  for 
them.  I  think  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
evils  of  a  short  hay  crop  can  be  in  a  great  meas- 
ure obviated  by  a  more  judicious  management  of 
our  com  crop,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  there- 
fore present  the  matter  previous  to  the  usual 
planting  season,  so  as  to  give  those  who  are  dis- 
posed an  opportunity  to  test  the  suggestions  I 
now  make.  To  many,  the  suggestions  are  not 
new>  but  jto  a  majority  I  suppose  they  are,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  their  nrevailinff  practice. 

It  has  become  a  fixea  fact  with  me,  that  the 
fodder  from  an  acre  of  com  is  worth  more  than 
an  acre  of  grass  yielding  two  tons,  to  feed  to  stock 
upon  the  farm.  This  result  is  attained  by  plant- 
ing thicker  than  most  do,  and  cutting  the  corn  by 


the  ground,  when  sufficiently  hardened,  and  put- 
ting it  in  large  shocks  to  cure.  I  generally  plant 
forty-two  by  twenty  inches,  leaving  three  stalks 
in  a  hill,  from  which  I  generally  harvest  from  fif- 
ty to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  On 
one  occasion  I  harvested  from  one  acre  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rods,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  bushels.  This  piece  was  planted  18  X  36. 
The  yield  of  fodder  was  very  great. 

I  state  the  yield  of  com  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering a  prevailing  notion  that  com  will  not 
yield  good  crops  planted  so  dose  together.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  put  corn  in 
shocks,  containing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  of  ears  without  any  serious  injury  at  any 
one  time.  Once,  a  long,  wet,  warm  period  of 
weather  caused  some  to  mould,  but  not  as  bad  as 
much  that  was  standing  in  adjoining  fields.  I 
have  often  shocked  when  the  dew  was  on,  and 
even  raining.  Not  one-half  the  risk  as  in  wilting 
the  fodder  previous  to  shocking,  as  it  will  then 
padL  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of 
the  air,  which  is  not  the  case  when  put  up  green 
or  wet.  As  the  stalks  wilt,  they  shrink,  and  thus- 
the  shock  is  open  for  the  air  freely  to  act  throufihi 
them.  Another  advantage  of  large  shocks  is, 
there  is  not  so  much  waste  by  outside  exposure' 
as  in  small  ones.  Some  recommend  putting  but. 
a  half-dozen  hills  into  a  shock,  some  a  little 
more.  Such  shocks  must  of  course  expose  most- 
of  the  fodder  to  the  elements,  greatly  injuring  it- 

When  the  corn  is  sufficiently  cured,  I  general- 
ly husk  in  the  field,  binding  the  stalks  in  bundles 
of  suitable  size  to  handle  easily,  setting  two  rows 
of  shocks  together,  and  let  them  remain  until 
ready  to  stack,  or  house  them,  as  you  prefer. 

The  important  question  now  is,  how  to  use  this 
fodder  to  the  best  advantage  ?  I  will  not  attempt 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  any  practice,  but  simply 
state  what  appears  to  me  the  best  method  I  know 
of.  I  saw  a  machine  for  chopping  stalks  the  past 
winter  in  Daniel  Sisson's  bam,  in  Rhode  Island, 
that  was  operated  by  horse  power,  which  would 
prepare,  in  two  hours,  enough  feed  for  forty  or  fifty 
head  of  cattle  for  twenty-four  hours  use,  a  man  and 
horse  doing  all  the  work.  The  Lonsdale  manu- 
facturing company  feed  forty  cattle,  and  use  the 
same  description  of  machine,  requiring  the  same 
time  and  force.  Cattle  eat  this  cnaff  all  up  when 
mixed  with  a  very  little  shorts  or  meal,  and  cows 
will  give  more  and  better  milk  than  when  fed  on 
hay.  By  resorting  to  the  methods  I  have  indicat- 
ed, I  see  not  but  we  can  keep  our  stock  as  well  as 
farmers  usually  do,  and  much  more  of  it. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  used  a  stalk 
cutter  which  cuts  them  into  two  or  three  inch 
pieces,  and  I  found  the  stock  would  eat  up  all  but 
the  big  pieces,  which  I  threw  under  them  for  bed- 
ding. This  I  think  economy,  but  not  so  good  as 
chaffing.  The  chaffing  machine  I  have  alluded  to, 
is  made  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  K.  o. 

Rochester,  April  16,  1861. 


Setting  Milk.— Cream  can  not  rise  through 
a  great  depth  of  milk.  If,  therefore,  milk  is  de- 
sired to  retain  its  cream  for  a  time,  it  should  be 
Eut  into  a  deep  narrow  dish ;  and  if  desired  to 
ree  it  of  cream,  pour  it  into  a  broad  flat  dish,  one 
inch  in  depth. 
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For  the  New  England  Fartner. 
SMITHES  BTJTTSB-'WOBKSB. 

Mb.  Editor  : — I  have  noticed  of  late  that  con- 
Biderable  has  been  said  in  regard  to  chums,  by 
the  agricultural  press.  Allow  me  .through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  to  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  Smith's  Premium  Butter  Worker, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bat- 
ter-making machines.  In  preface,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  wholly  Unacquainted  with  the  proprietors  of 
this  machine,  neither  have  I  any  interest  in  it, 
farther  than  I  have  in  all  good  labor-saving  ma- 
chines. 

The  first  I  saw  of  this  machine  was  at  Milford, 
N«  H.,  at  the  county  fair,  and  through  the  polite- 
ness of  the  exhibitor  I  was  shown  the  modus  oper- 
andi.  At  the  first  glance  I  was  favorably  im- 
pressed wi^  its  neatness,  simplicity  and  apparent 
durability.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  wiU  chum 
as  well,  and  as  quick,  as  any  chum  in  existence, 
and  that  it  will  work  and*  salt  butter  as  well  as 
can  be  done  by  any  other  process,  with  one-fif- 
teenth part  of  the  labor.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  this 
is  so,  is  it  not  one  of  the  best  machines  for  butter- 
making  P 

Before  me  is  a  copy  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Coun- 
try  Oentleman^  dat^d  Oct.  18th,  1860,  in  which  is 
a  communication  from  Hon.  Levi  Bartlett,  of 
Warner,  N.  H.,  and  in  speaking  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Fair,  he  says :  <*M.  F.  Colby, 
of  Londonderry,  exhibited  a  churn  and  butter- 
worker,  (Smith's)  which  promises  to  become  a 
favorite  with  butter-makers.  He  exhibited  a 
beautiful  sample  of  butter,  a  portion  of  several 
pounds  churned  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  The 
butter  was  churned  inside  of  tmree  minutes,  salt- 
ed, worked  and  moulded  into  pound  lumps  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  cream  was 
put  in  the  churn. 

*'Human  hands  or  fingers  had  not  touched  the 
butter  when  exhibited,  and  it  was  none  of  the 
greasy  mottled  stuff'  that  too  often  passes  under 
the  name  of  butter,  but  yellow,  granular  in  frac- 
ture, solid  and  sweet." 

This,  coming  from  one  of  the  most  practical  ag- 
ricultural men  in  the  United  States,  shows  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  it  Perhaps  this  will  elicit 
inquiries  from  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
which  will  tend  to  the  public  good. 

Manchester,  N.  JET.,  AprU,  1861.         F.  B.  J. 


For  the  New  SngUmd  Farmsr, 
BEVTEW  OF  THE   WINTEB. 

December,  1860,  had  a  mean  teinperature  of 
21.40°,  being  about  the  usual  mean.  The  amount 
of  rain  was  1.41  inches,  and  of  snow  6.50.  It  fell 
in  seven  days.  There  was  but  little  good  sleigh- 
ing in  the  month. 

January,  1861,  had  a  mean  temperature  of 
16.15°,  being  about  3.32°  below  the  mean,  and  is 
the  coldest  January  of  the  past  eight  years,  with 
the  exception  of  1856  and  ^57.  From  the  11th  to 
13th  inclusive,  the  mercury  ranged  from  1  to  30° 
below  zero ;  these  being  the  only  extreme  cold 
days  in  the  month.  The  amount  of  rain  and 
melted  show  was  1.79  inches,  and  of  snow  18.50 
inches,  beiig  a  larger  amount  of  snow  than  us- 
ually falls  here  in  the  same  month,  consequently 


the  sleighing  was  good  through  the  month.  There 
was  but  little  rain  and  no  thaw. 

February  had  a  mean  temperature  of  26.50°, 
being  6.65  warmer  than  the  mean ;  it  being  the 
warmest  February  for  eight  years  past,  with 
the  exception  of  1857.  The  eighth  day  was  the 
coldest  day  during  the  winter,  having  a  mean 
temperature  of  22.33°  below  zero.  At  7  A.  M., 
the  mercury  stood  at  33.5°  below  zero.  This 
was  the  greatest  extreme  known  within  the  past 
ten  years.  The  amount  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
was  about  2  inches,  and  of  snow  7.75  inches.  The 
sleighing  was  good  during  the  first  12  days,  and 
but  little  snow  fell  after  that. 

March  had  a  mean  temperature  of  23.13°,  being 
1.27°  colder  than  the  mean.  Three  mornings  the 
mercury  stood  below  zero  2  to  4°.  The  amount 
of  rain  was  3.80,  and  of  snow  6.75  inches. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  April,  1861.      D.  Bdckland. 


GBA19BBBBT  OUIiTUBSI— Ko.  S. 

In  a  hilly  country  like  New  England,  there  oc- 
cur many  narrow  valleys,  winding  along  at  the 
base  of  gentle  ascents,  which  we  call  ^'swale" 
land,  or  meadows.  Usually  there  is  a  small, 
crooked  stream,  running  through  them,  which,  in 
many  cases,  finds  its  source  in  a  swamp  of  con- 
siderable extent  above.  These  "rans*'  are  often 
quite  narrow,  and  have  only  a  slight  descent,  and 
taking  all  things  into  account,  are  the  most  fa- 
vorable localities  to  be  devoted  to  cranberry  cul- 
ture. We  have  seen  them  where  half  a  dozen 
hills  of  cranberry  plants  introduced,  would  in  a 
few  years  take  possession  of  the  meadow,  with- 
out fiowing  or  culture. 

One  decided  advantage  in  the  occupation  of 
such  places,  is  the  ease  with  which  a  dam  may  be 
erected,  and  the  water  thrown  over  the  whole 
from  a  reservoir  above. 

Where  swamps  and  such  meadows  occur,  as  we 
have  described,  they  are  usually  skirted  by  sandy 
lands  from  which,  through  a  succession  of  ages, 
the  vegetable  matter  has  been  washed  away  into 
the  lower  grounds.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportuni- 
ty of  excavating  and  forming  the  reservoir,  and 
paying  for  it  by  enriching  the  sandy  land  with  the 
muck.  Make  a  ditch  from  reservoir  to  meadow, 
with  a  gate  by  which  any  desired  quantity  of  wa- 
ter may  be  let  out.  In  such  an  arrangement,  the 
plants  may  be  fiooded  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  while  full  of  fmit,  and  thus  saved  from  the 
frost,  and  the  whole  meadow  may  be  kept  cov- 
ered through  the  winter. 

If  the  meadow  has  so  much  fall  as  to  require  a 
too  great  depth  of  water  at  the  lower  end  before 
the  upper  part  is  covered,  throw  a  slight  dam 
across  half  way  down,  or  at  any  point  that  will  ob- 
viate the  difficulty.  In  this  way  we  may  succeed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry  with  certainty 
and  profit  because    we    can    protect  ourselves 
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against  its  two  fatal  enemies,  the  worm  and  the 
frostJ 

After  wkat  we  have  said,  there  is  no  necessity 
of  speaking  at  length  of  the  importance  of  flow- 
ing.   It  is  wen  settled, 

1.  That  there  is  no  other  eeonomicai  way  of  pro- 

tecting the  crop  from  the  frost. 

2.  That  the  fear  of  frost  causes  the  cultivator  to 

gather  the  berry  before  it  is  sufficiently  red 
and  ripe,  and  thereby  greatly  injures  its  fla- 
vor, and  its  appearance  in  the  market. 

3.  That  no  other  method  tiian  flowing  has  been 

devised,  whereby  the  worm  that  attacks  the 
blossom  and  deposits  its  eggs  there  can  be 
destroyed.    And, 

4.  By  flowing  the  plants  from  the  flrstof  Novem- 

ber, or  even  the  early  part  of  October,  until 
quite  late  in  May,  or  even  later,  they  are 
kept  from  being  winter-killed,  or  thrown  out 
of  the  ground  by  its  freezing  and  thawing. 

In  reply  to  the  question— '<How  do  you  protect 
your  fruit  from  frost?''  our  correspondent  from 
New  Hampshire  says — "by  flowing.  I  put.  on 
the  water  as  soon  as  I  am  done  picking,  and  keep 
it  on  till  the  last  of  May  or  flrstof  June.  To  pro- 
tect from  fall  frosts,  I  know  of  no  way,  unless  the 
meadow  is  so  situated  as  to  have  a  reservoir  of 
water  above,  so  as  to  cover  them  when  a  cold 
night  is  coming." 

Another  correspondent  says,-^*'The  ability  to 
flow  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to  success,  even 
on  the  Cape,  not  only  to  secure  them  from  frost, 
but  to  keep  the  soil  properly  wel.^' 

From  the  considerations  enumerated,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  first  care  of  the  cultivator  should  be 
to  select  a  suitable  piece  of  land — land  of  the 
right  quality,  and  tliat  may  readily  be  flowed. 
There  is  plenty  of  such  land  in  New  England, 
and  in  the  use  of  any  other,  there  is  never  cer- 
tainty of  securing  a  crop— as  the  cultivator  may 
succeed  in  growing  the  plants  to  see  the  blos- 
soms filled  with  worms,  or  the  nearly  perfected 
fruit  cut  off  by  frost. 

After  Cidhtrc^We  have  always  supposed  that 
where  land  is  cleared  of  brush  weeds  and  grasses, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  them  afterwards,  but  we  are  informed  Mr. 
Thacher's  success  in  Yarmouth,  has  been  the 
most  favorable  where  they  were  planted  in  the 
very  midit  of  taU  grass  i  He  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  cultivators  in  New  England. 

Time  of  Setting  the  PlatUs.-^The  most  favora- 
ble time  to  set  the  plants  is  in  the  spring,  be- 
tween the  20th  of  April  and  the  last  of  May.  If 
they  are  set  in  the  fall,  they  should  be  covered 
with  water  through  the  entjre  winter  and  spring. 
Underdraining  for  Cranberry  Plants. — Some 


cultivators  assert  that  meadows  for  cranberries 
must  not  be  drained.  Whether  this  opinion  is 
formed  from  actual  experiments  in  the  two  modes, 
we  cannot  say:  but  our  opinion  is,  that  a  drained 
meadow,  so  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
owner  that  he  could  keep  the  water  at  any  given 
level  under  the  surface,  or  above  it,  would  pre- 
sent a  perfect  bed  for  the  plants,  and  that  a  fruit- 
ful crop  would  be  certain  every  season. 

VplaTtd  Culture, — We  have  attempted  the  up- 
land culture  of  cranberries,  and  so  far  as  fruiting 
is  concerned,  have  had  satisfactory  results  on 
^^swaie"  and  even  on  sandy  land.  The  sandy  land 
was  old,  and  so  filled  with  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
that  in  exterminating  the  weeds  the  young  cran- 
berry runners  were  so  often  disturbed  as  to  pre- 
vent their  covering  the  ground.  On  the  "swale" 
or  moist  land,  covered  so  deeply  with  sand  and 
gravel  as  to  choke  down  grass  and  weeds,  the 
plants  have  nearly  covered  the  ground  in  three 
years,  and  yield  about  four  quarts  of  fruit  to  the 
rod.  The  plants  were  set  a  foot  apart  each  way, 
which  was  six  inches  too  far.  We  think  every 
farmer  who  has  a  piece  of  this  "swale"  land  may 
easily  produce  all  the  cranberries  he  would  like 
for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  at  trifling  cost. 

Cranberries  from  Seed. — Cranberries  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  the  process  is  a  slow  one, 
and  we  do  not  recommend  it  where  plants  may 
be  as  readily  obtained  as  in  this  State.  If  they 
succeed,  the  growth  is  slow,  and  several  years 
must  elapse  before  any  return  is  realized. 

Though  somewhat  extended,  this  notice  of  the 
cranberry  does  not  embrace  anything  like  what 
may  be  said  to  ^present  all  that  a  beginner  in  its 
cultivation  ought  to  have  before  him.  He  may 
flnd  much  in  "Eastwood,"  or  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  that  is  valuable. 

The  cranberry  is  one  of  the  fruits  that  goes  to 
make  up  our  unrivalled  New  En^and  list — ^fruits 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  our  wants,  and  com- 
ing into  perfection  through  nearly  the  entire 
year.  As  a  fruit  they  make  home  attractive,  are 
a  source  of  gratification  to  the  family,  and  quite 
often  of  considerable  pecuniary  profit. 

The  demand  at  fair  prices  for  American  cran- 
berries in  foreign  ports  has  never  yet  been  sup- 
plied. They  can  be  transported  with  little  waste, 
so  that  if  a  tenth  part  of  our  suitable  lands  are 
devoted  to  their  cultivation,  they  will  become  an 
important  article  of  commercial  value  to  the 
country. 

Sensible  Advice.  —  Professor  Silliman,  of 
New  Haven,  recently  closed  a  Smithsonian  lec- 
ture by  giving  the  following  sensible  advice  to 
young  men : — **If,  therefore,  you  wish  for  a  dear 
mind  and  strong  muscles,  and  quiet  nerves,  and 
long  life,  and  power  prolonged  in  old  age,  permit 
me  to  say,  although  I  am  not  giving  a  temperance 
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lecture,  avoid  all  drinks  above  water  and  mild  in- 
fusions of  that  fluid,  shun  tobacco,  opium,  and 
everything  else  that  disturbs  the  normal  state  of 
the  system ;  rely  upon  nutritious  food,  and  mild, 
diluted  drinks,  of  which  water  is  the  hase,  and 
you  will  need  nothing  beyond  these  things,  ex- 
cept rest,  and  due  moral  regulations  of  all  your 
powers,  to  give  you  long,  happy  and  useful  lives 
and  a  serene  evening  at  the  dose." 


Far  tt«  Vno  BngVmd  flarmtr, 

TJUO  CX>B2r  CBOF. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  frequently  noticed  in  the 
Farmer  and  in  agricultural  reports,  statements  of 
the  profit  made  in  raising  com.  A  desire  to  know 
how  far  these  statements  are  justified  in  fact,  in- 
duced me  last  year  to  keep  an  exact  account  of 
what  a  piece  of  corn  actually  did  cost,  which  I 
thought  could  be  manured  at  comparatively  small 
expense.  The  following  is  the  statement,  as  set 
down  in  my  "Farm  Book  :" 

De. 
ManhlO,  to  1  d«j'f  work  hanllag  mnek,  (0  or  8  oonto)  2 

men  and  2  yoke  of  oxen $8,00 

March  IS,  to  19  loads  leayes  and  dirt  from  wooOb 6,00 

April  12,  to  lot  of  manure,  (about  6)  oordi) 28,50 

Aprill2,  to  baallng  manure 12,00 

April  12,  to  pitdiingoTer  manure 3,00 

May  5,  to  0  barrels  ammonia  liquor 2,00 

May  14  and  Ifi,  to  8  men  2  days,  1  man  1  day,  2  yoke  ox- 
en l&days 10,00 

May  16,  to  pUnUng 1,25 

June  30,  to  hoeing,  cnltiTating,  ^ 4,0) 

June  16,  to  2)6  pounds  guano 9,26 

June  20,  to  hoeing,  Ao. 4,00 

July  80  and  81,  to  2  men  1^  days 2,60 

Cot.  2,  to  harvesting 4,00 

Total  eost $83,61 

Ca. 

By  68  bushels  eom,  at  $1 458,00 

Byfodder 6,00 

By20busbelipoUtoes 6,00 

By  200  lbs.  squashes »»  2,00 

Total $66,00 

Balance  against  eom '. $1T,61 

The  lot  contained  a  little  more  than  an  acre, 
and  was  not  hard  to  cultivate.  The  crop  was 
considered,  by  those  who  saw  it,  as  a  very  good 
one — ^more  than  the  average  for  such  cultivation. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  a  short>eared 
kind  of  com  was  planted,  which,  I  think,  did  not 

Jield  as  much  as  a  larger  variety  would  have  done, 
t  will  be  noticed  that  everything  is  estimated  so 
as  to  favor  the  com ;  the  muck  at  what  it  cost  to 
haul  it,  the  leaves  ditto,  the  manure— which  I 
happened  to  buy  at  a  barsain — at  what  was  paid 
for  It,  and  interest  on  the  land  is  not  reckoned  at 
all.  Good  manure  is  worth  here,  from  seven  to 
eight  dollars  per  cord  delivered  on  the  land.  The 
conclusion  I  arrive  at  is,  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  an  average  corn  crop  in  Essex 
county,  which  leaves  the  ground  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  before  it  was  prepared,  does  not  pay  the 
expense  laid  out  upon  iL  The  corn  crop  is  chiefly 
valuable  to  us  as  a  means  of  bringing  land  into  a 
condition  suitable  for  producing  some  other  crops, 
and  in  that  view  may  be  profitable. 

But  raising  corn  in  this  region,  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  witnout  reference  to  future  crops,  will, 
I  believe,  impoverish  the  farmer  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  adopts  that  mode  of  man- 
agement. J.  S.  Howe. 
Methuen,  Marchf  1861. 


BXTBAOTB  AND  BJ3FZJSB. 

BECLAIMING  A  BUN-OUT  FABM — LEACHED  ASHES 
AND  STABLE  UANUS£— ROXBUBT  BUSSET. 

1.  Will  it  be  more  profitable  to  buy  leached 
ashes  at  7  cts.  per  bushel,  or  stable  manure  at 
$3  per  cord,  to  haul  either  2i  miles? 

2.  What  would  be  the  relative  value  of  uur 
leached  ashes  to  leached  ashes  at  the  price  above 
named  P 

3.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  takes  more  titan  one  bush- 
el of  unleached  ashes  to  make  a  bushel  of  leached 
and  you  therefore  get  better  measure  of  ^e  lat- 
ter, as  I  have  heard  it  stated  ? 

I  have  a  large  thrifty  Roxbury  russet  apple 
tree,  which  has  blossomed  profusely  for  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  the  fruit  drops  ofi"  before 
it  reaches  the  size  of  walnuts,  so  that  it  does  not 
ripen  generally  more  than  a  peck.  o.  H.  c. 

Uast  Hampden,  Me,,  April,  1861. 

Kemabss. — 1.  Stable  manure  made  from  h<Nrse8 
fed  partly  upon  grain,  and  that  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  heat,  would  be  worth  more  to  your  land, 
at  93  per  cord,  than  leached  ashes  at  seven  cents 
per  bushel.  But  it  would  be  economical  to  give 
the  land  a  top-dressing  with  the  ashes,  even  alter 
the  manure  is  applied. 

2.  We  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  Perhaps  the 
leached  ashes  would  be  worth  about  half  as  much 
as  the  unleached. 

3.  It  probably  does  require  more. 

If  the  non-bearing  apple  tree  were  ours,  we 
should  thin  the  blossoms,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set,  pick  off  two-thirds  of  it,  and  perhaps  take 
out  some  limbs  that  might  be  spared,  or  head 
the  tree  in  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  braachee. 

A  ICEW  SOAP  POB  WASHING  CLOTHES. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  appeared  some 
weeks  since  in  the  Farmer,  I  wish  to  state  that 
two  years  ago  directions  for  the  use  of  borax 
with  soap,  for  washing,  were  given  in  this  paper. 
Since  that  period  the  preparation  has  been  in 
constant  use  in  our  family,  and  all  pronounce  it 
to  be  superior  to  any  patent  fluid  or  soap.  Those 
directions  I  have  somewhat  modified  into  the  fol- 
lowing recipe : 

Cut  one  pound  of  common  bar  soap  into  small 
pieces ;  dissolve  this  in  two  quarts  or  hot  water. 
When  the  soap  is  thoroughly  melted,  add  one 
ounce  of  powdered  borax.  Heat  this  to  boiling, 
stirring  well.  Cool  this  new  soap,  and  use  one 
pint  for  four  gallons  of  water,  in  which  soak  the 
clothes  one  hour  before  washing.  E.  E. 

Neufburyport,  March  27. 

CUTTING  TIMBEB  AND  THE  MOON. 

In  your  monthly  for  March,  "Essex"  says  the 
''experience  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Dedham,  in  cutting 
timber  is  worthy  of  great  regard,"  but  treats  him 
in  his  remarks  as  an  old  fogy  that  is  worthy  of 
no  regard  whatever.  If  his  "observation,"  little  or 
great,  has  more  reason  in  it  than  Mr.  Baker's  ex- 
perience, I  am  not  able  to  see  it  I  know,  from 
experience  and  observation  both,  that  timber  cut 
in  the  old  of  the  moon  in  Febraary  is  safe  against 
worms  or  powderpost,  as  it  is  not  at  any  other 
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season.  I  never  have  teen,  in  aU  tbe  remarks 
publialied,  one  reason  for  disbelieving  it.  If  the 
comparison  oif  Mr.  Baker  with  'Hhe  man  in  the 
moon*'  is  sufficient  against  facts,  then  the  matter 
is  settled.  But  I  have  facts  to  show  that  timber, 
aaplingB,  or  anything  else  of  wood  kind,  is  great- 

S  affected  for  the  better  when  out  at  that  partic- 
ar  season.  Whether  ''the  man  in  the  moon," 
or  the  moon  itself,  or  the  man  who  wields  the  axe, 
or  the  axe  itself,  is  the  cause,  I  do  not  know. 
When ''Essex*' has  made  one  fair  experiment,  and 
finds  there  ie  nothing  but  moon  in  it,  then  he 
may  cry  moonshine.  Till  then  1  consider  him 
''beyond  the  record."  Otis  Bbigham. 

Westhwo\  March,  1861. 

TO  PREVENT  A  HORSE  FROM  «*INTERFERINO." 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
tice of  blacksmiths  in  this  region,  and  find  that 
the  almost  universal  remedy  for  interference  is  to 
pare  the  outside  of  the  hoof  and  thicken  the  in- 
side of  the  shoe.  The  object  being  to  produce  a 
tltght  outward  curvature  of  the  fetlock  loint. 

A  remedy  sought  in  this  way,  if  indeed  it  should 
ever  prove  a  remedy,  would  oe  at  the  expense  of 
a  firm  natural  step,  and  all  beauty  of  action.  But 
this  is  not  all;  ror  the  twisting  of  the  fetlock* 
and  coffin  joints  will  be  very  likely  to  produce  a 
weakness  m  those  parts  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
equal strain  upon  the  muscles. 

Now  a  much  more  philosophical  cure  for  inter- 
ference will  be  found  in  the  reverse  of  the  above 
practice.  That  is,  paring  the  tnside  of  the  hoof 
and  thickening  the  outside  of  the  shoe;  thereby 
causing  the  animal  to  assume  a  wider  position  of 
the  feet,  both  in  standing  and  travelling. 

If  any  one  doubts,  let  nim  try  the  experiment 
for  himseUl  C.  A.  Whitakeb. 

Hancock,  N.  J?.,  1861. 

PBOunc  aHEEP. 

In  February,  1843,  a  sheep  (part  merino  and 
part  native)  about  six  years  old,  belonging  to  T. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  brought  two  lambs  at  a  birth. 
In  August  following  the  same  sheep  brought  an- 
other lamb,  and  suckled  it  into  January,  1844 — 
and  in  February,  1844,  (about  the  middle,)  she 
brought  two  more  lambs  at  a  birth — making  five 
lambs  within  the  year ;  all  the  lambs  lived  or 
were  raised  until  fit  for  the  butcher,  and  were  fine 
healthy  lambs. 

There  were  also  two  other  sheep,  mixed  breed, 
rather  more  merino  than  the  first-mentioned,  and 
who  had  each  a  lamb  in  February,  1843 — in  Au- 
gust following,  each  a  lamb — in  early  part  of 
March,  1844,  one  of  the  same  sheep  had  two  more 
lambs,  and  the  other  had  one,  making  twelve 
lambs  from  three  sheep  in  a  few  weeks  over  a 
year. 

The  lambs  bom  in  February,  1843,  ran  with 
the  sheep  until  sold  to  the  butcher  in  July,  1843. 
Sheep  are  now  in  good  order,  but  have  had  no 
extra  keep  except  a  few  turnips  in  1843. 

Ipfwick,  Sept.  12, 1844. 

lAROE  STEERS. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gushman,  of  Wilmington,  Vt, 
has  a  pair  of  steers,  coming  six  years  old,  which 
can't  be  beat  in  Windham  Co.,  perhaps  not  in 
New  England.    They  are  the  best  shaped  cattle  I 


ever  saw,  and  as  near  perfect  as  any  creatures  can 
be.  Their  weight  in  October  last,  was  5400  lbs.; 
in  January,  5800  lbs.  They  now  weigh  not  far 
from  6000  lbs.,  and  are  growing  as  fast  as  at 
any  time.  I  understand  that  he  intends  keeping 
them  over  another  year.  Thev  have  had  but  lit- 
tle meal  ^et  They  now  bid  ntir  to  become  the 
largest  pair  of  cattle  ever  raised  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Cushman  has  some  more  very  fine  stock  at 
his  barn,  which  I  have  not  time  to  notice.  They 
are  of  Durham  blood.  B.  D.  w. 

Wilmington,  F2.,  AprU,  1861. 


S^  thB  New  Englattd  Farm&r. 

VTBA.'t  EXETD  OF  OOBN  SHAT.Ti  WB 
PT.ANTP 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^The  above  important  question 
has  been  often  asked.  It  was  repeated  not  Ions 
since  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  and  answered 
by  him  with  great  apparent  confidence,  that  he 
had  found  the  truth.  I  am  not  about  to  say  his 
opinion  is  not  correct  There  are  too  many  con- 
tingencies of  soil,  season,  culture,  etc.,  to  allow  a 
direct  answer.  But  I  cannot  perceive  a  relation- 
ship so  near  as  third  cousin,  between  his  prem- 
ises and  his  conclusion.  He  takes  10  ears  of 
eight  rowed  com,  10  of  ten  rows,  and  10  of  the 
large  twelve  rowed  kind— fair  specimens,  I  have 
no  doubt  He  weighs  them,  shells  them,  and 
weighs  the  cobs.  What  is  the  result?  Why 
simply  this,  the  ears  of  the  large  twelve  rowed 
kina  are  larger  than  the  ears  of  the  smaller  eight 
rowed  kind,  and  have  more  cobs  in  proportion  to 
the  corn.  There  are  varieties  of  the  twelve  rowed 
com  both  small  and  early,  more  so  than  some  of 
the  eight  rowed,  bu^hese  are  not  the  kinds  in 
question,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  common 
use  of  the  terms  and  the  results  of  the  experiment 

Suppose,  sir,  you  take  ten  Durham  oxen  and 
ten  Devons,  or  ten  South  Down  wethers  and  ten 
Merinos,  and  find  that  the  Durham*  and  South 
Downs  are  heavier  than  the  others.  What  have 
you  proved,  except  that  the  larger  kinds  are  larger 
than  the  smaller.  You  have  proved  that  your 
selection  was  a  fair  one,  as  the  results  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  known  laws  of  the  species. 

But  your  correspondent  having  proved  that  ten 
larger  things  are  larger  than  ten  smaller  ones, 
goes  on  to  suppose  that  each  hill  will  produce  five 
mch  ears,  &c  Ah !  <<there  is  the  mb."  WiU 
each  hill,  or  each  rod,  of  the  different  varieties 
produce  five,  or  the  same  number  whatever  it 
may  be,  of  such  ears  P 

The  advocates  of  the  small  and  early  varieties 
of  com  admit  fully  the  truth  established  by  the 
experiment  of  weighing,  &c.,  and  put  against  this 
three  items  deduced  from  observation  and  firom 
the  known  laws  of  vegetable  life. 

1.  The  smaller  varieties  will  bear  planting  much 
thicker.  No  man  puts  out  dwarf  pear  trees  at  the 
same  distance  he  would  standards,  or  the  early 
York  cabbage  and  the  Dramhead  with  equal  spa- 
ces. So  an  acre  of  ground  will  carry  to  full  per- 
fection, at  least  one-ouarter  more  hills  of  the 
common  eight  rowea  com  than  of  the  large 
twelve  rowed  variety. 

2.  The  same  number  of  stalks,  other  things 
being  ^al,  will  bring  a  much  larger  number  of 
ears.    There  seems  to  be  a  regular  gndation  from 
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the  largest  kinds,  to  the  little  popper,  stuck  Ml 
of  ears  from  the  ground  to  the  tassel. 

3.  In  a  succession  of  years,  on  account  of  early 
and  more  perfect  matunng,  the  whole  crop,  hard 
and  soft,  will  be  worth  much  more  by  the  oushel. 

Now,  sir,  if  this  article  does  any  one  any  good, 
I  suppose  it  will  be  by  leading  him  to  think.  He 
will  study  the  laws  of  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  different  varieties.  He  will  not  approve  or 
condemn  indiscriminately.  If  he  has  a  dry,  rich 
soil,  and  can  plant  early,  ne  may  venture  the  large 
kinds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  land  is  cold, 
the  season  late,  and  the  location  one  exposed  to 
early  frost,  prudence  will  dictate  a  different  course. 

One  fact  I  cannot  say,  which  variety  has  re- 
ceived the  most  premiums,  but  I  can  say,  that 
in  the  Berkshire  societies  the  first  premium  has 
often  honored  the  eight  rowed  variety,  the  test 
question  being  "the  best  acre  of  com.'' 

FitUfidd,  April,  1861.  8.  Reed. 


For  the  New  Bmgland  Parmer, 

THB'  "LEBBON  TAXTGHT  BT  IBI8H 
HUSBANDBT. 

BY  JUDGE  FRENCH.  • 

"In  the  day  of  adversity  ooosider,"  is  the  admo- 
nition of  the  Preadber,  and  possibly  now,  when 
the  heart  of  every  patriot  sinks  within  him,  with 
shame  at  the  disgraceful  position  of  a  portion  of 
our  country  whose  Union  was  until  recently  our 
pride  and  boast,  possibly  now,  we  may  be  humble 
enough  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  are,  in  our  agriculture,  tending  to  de- 
struction. Ireland,  "First  llower  of  the  earth, 
first  gem  of  the  sea,"  is  an  illustration  of  the  ruin 
which  bad  husbandry  may  bring  upon  a  people. 
Ireland  has  a  better  soil  and  better  climate  than 
England.  No  country  in  the  world  equals  it  for 
pasturage.  "The  south-west  coast,"  says  a  relia- 
ble writer,  "enjoys  a  perpetual  spring,  owing  to 
the  ocean  cnrrents  that  set  in  from  the  tropics. 
Myrtles  there  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  the  ar- 
butus or  strawberry-tree  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  shrubs." 

Prior  to  the  famine  of  1846,  the  rwrcA  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  numbered  about  twenty-five  per- 
sons to  each  hundred  acres  of  land,  while  it  is 
but  twelve  in  England,  and  fifteen  in  France. 

The  country  was  cut  up  into  small  farms,  there 
being  300,000  farms  of  less  than  five  acres  each. 
A  system  of  dividing  the  leased  land  among  the 
children  prevailed.  The  owners  of  the  soil  lived 
away  from  it,  in  England,  or  elsewhere,  leaving 
agents  to  manage  it  in  any  way  they  pleased  to 
get  the  most  rent  for  the  time,  and  send  to  the 
landlord  to  expend  in  foreign  lands.  The  whole 
object  was  not  to  improve  the  soil,  but  to  plun- 
der it. 

No  improvements  of  a  permanent  character 
were  made,  no  system  of  rotation  was  adopted, 
but  every  tenant  was  allowed  to  get  what  he 


could  from  the  land.  One  expedient  adopted 
was  a  sort  of  partnership,  termed  Itundale,  in 
which  a  village  of  a  hundred  or  more  rented  a 
tract  of  land  together,  using  the  pasturing  in 
common,  and  each  year  dividing  anew  the  arabk 
land,  so  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  each  to 
get  annually  what  he  could,  with  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  next  year's  crop.  The  only  cap- 
ital was  human  labor,  few  carts  or  wagons  being 
employed,  and  the  manure  and  crops  even  being 
conveyed  either  by  men  and  women,  or  by  don» 
keys  in  panniers.  Potatoes  yielding  by  far  more 
sustenance  per  acre  than  wheat  or  other  grain, 
were  the  principal  crop. 

The  English  government  beheld  with  appre- 
hension the  approaching  ruin,  and  devised  vari- 
ous plans  to  avert  it.  It  was  manifest  that  a  re- 
dundant and  rapidly  increasing  population  upon 
a  soil  growing  yearly  less  productive,  must  bring 
upon  itself  starvation  and  ruin.  Then  came  the 
potato  disease,  and  with  it  the  famine,  which 
carried  off  by  actual  starvation  and  attendant  dis 
eases  more  than  a  million  of  this  ill-fated  people 
more  than  one-eighth  of  its  whole  population. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  home,  at 

A  PICTUBE  or  FABIONO  ON  THE    rBAIBIES. 

And  this  was  the  natural  result  of  bad  bus 
bandry,  of  relying  on  a  single  crop  without  rota 
tion,  and  of  plundering  the  soil  for  present  gain 
with  no  regard  to  its  future  condition. 

The  Country  GenUeman  published  a  lettei 
from  which  the  following  is  tdien. 

"I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  an  Uli* 
nois  farmer,  who  was  brought  un  to  the  business 
from  a  bo^,  in  a  good  agricultural  region  in  one  of 
the  counties  bordering  on  the  Hudson  river,  and 
was  successful  before  removing  West : 

"  <Begarding  farming  here,  yon  ahready  know  the 
first  two  or  three  years  we  met  with  heavy  losses  by 
trying  to  raise  wheat.  The  first  fall  I  sowed  150  acres 
at  an  expense  of  ^  per  acre — the  spring  following,  40 
acres,  thinking  it  best  to  try  both  winter  and  sprine 
varieties.  It  yielded  about  20  bnshels  per  acre,  and 
sold  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  hardly  paying  first  cost, 
including  harvesting  and  threshing. 

*•  'Next  fall  I  sowed  80  acres  more,  which  proved 
a  total  failure.  I  then  went  on  and  prepared  180  acres 
daring  the  fall  for  spring  sowing,  when  spring  came 
the  weather  was  favorable  for  early  sowing,  and  I  had 
it  all  in  nicely  by  the  last  week  in  April. 

<*  *Aboat  this  time  it  began  to  rain,  and  continued 
nntil  Illinois  was  most  allailoat,  up  to  about  the  ?Oth 
of  June.  Then  we  had  several  weeks  of  dry  and  hot 
weather,  which  gave  the  wheat  not  already  rotted  a 
chance  among  the  greatest  growth  of  weeds  you  ever 
saw.  On  the  upland  the  weeds  yielded  somewhat  to 
the  wheat,  but  took  full  possession  on  for  the  greatest 
portion.  The  result  was  that  the  wheat  harvested  and 
threshed  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  doing  it.  saying 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  sowing.  That  fall  I  fell  in  debt 
$500  for  labor  and  materials  used,  besides  the  expense 
of  living.  But  I  went  on,  and  put  120  acres  to  winter 
wheat  again.  My  teams  were  poor  from  wallowing  in 
the  mad,  and  fh)m  scanty  feed,  and  had  to  go  into 
quarters  in  this  condition,  with  a  chance  only  at 
coarse,  flashy  hay,  and  a  little  poor  com  through  the 
winter.  You  can  Judge  how  they  mast  have  looked 
in  the  spring. 
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« ^My  young  cattle,  with  similar  food,  and  exposure 
to  cold,  drenching  rains,  were  yery  thin.  But  most  of 
them  lived  through,  and  having  no  land  prepared  for 
spring  crops,  I  concluded  to  change  my  plan,  and  txy 
com  and  cattle.  Some  of  my  ox  teams  were  sold  to 
meet  most  pressing  wants— a  rigid  system  of  economy 
Adopted,  and  with  all  the  com  I  could  reasonal^ly  get 
in,  1  commenced  another  year.  Wheat  grew  finely, 
chinch  bug  damaged  it  some,  but  it  matured  and 
yielded  more  than  enough  to  pay  expense  of  raising, 
selling  it  at  60  cents  per  bushel.  So  with  my  com  and 
some  fat  steers  I  shall  make  a  better  season  than  ever 
before,  paying  some  of  the  losses  of  preceding  years.' 

<^Thi8  is  a  correct  history  of  the  efforts  oif  an 
intelligent  farmer,  whose  habits  are  unexoeption- 
able»  and  who  could  have  had  no  idea  of  anything 
but  success  when  he  undertook  farming  on  prairie 
land." 

The  above  is  not  given  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  result  of  prairie  farming,  but  only  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  no  capital  is  employed  in 
Western  agriculture.  The  whole  cost  of  putting 
in  150  acres  of  wheat  is  set  down  at  three  dollars 
per  acre,  and  the  crop  of  itoerUy  bwhels  to  the  acre 
hardly  paid  the  Jirst  cost !  The  land  was  plun- 
dered of  an  exhausting  crop,  and  nobody  bene- 
fited, and  millions  of  acres  are  treated  in  substan- 
tially the  same  way  every  year.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  under  the  system  practiced  in  any  new 
States,  the  country  is  not  the  poorer  by  nearly 
the  Taiue  of  all  the  wheat  produced  !  If  we  cut 
off  from  a  farm  all  the  wood  and  timber,  and  send 
it  to  market,  we  know  that,  by  so  much,  the  actu- 
al  value  of  the  land  is  lessened.  Is  it  any  less 
certain  than  when  we  take  out  of  the  land  the  el- 
ements of  fertility,  in  the  form  of  com  and  wheat, 
and  send  them  away,  never  to  be  returned,  we  in 
fact  send  away  the  soil,  and  sell  the  very  capital 
which  produces  oar  annual  income  P 

CAPITAL  NEGES8AEY  IN  AGBICULTUBE. 

The  distinction  between  good  and  bad  hus- 
bandry might  almost  be  said  to  be,  that  the  for- 
mer increases,  while  the  latter  lessens  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  soil.  A  farmer  in  Eng- 
land who  hired  a  farm  of  1000  acres,  assured  us 
that  he  employed  $50,000  in  stock,  implements, 
labor,  maanre,  and  the  like,  to  conduct  his  farm 
profitably.  His  crop  of  wheat,  usually  250  acres, 
averaged  nearly  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
wheat  crop  over  all  England  averages  about  28 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  in  the  United  States,  it 
averaged,  by  the  census  of  1850,  but  9^  bushels, 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Indiana,  but  12, 
in  Illinois  but  11,  in  Iowa  but  14,  and  in  no  State 
above  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  • 

Ireland,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  like  an 
exhausted,  worn-out  farm.  To  have  furnished 
that  country  with  the  capital  which  she  lacked  in 
sheep  alone,  as  compared  with  England,  would 
have  required  one  hundred  millions  of  doUars, 
and  double  that  sum  to  have  stocked  the  farms 
equally  with  England  with  other  kinds  of  cattle ! 
A  French  writer,  who  has  carefully  observed  the 


agriculture  of  his  own  country  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  says  that  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which,  by  the  way,  is  not  quite  fifty  dollars  to 
the  acre,  would  not,  in  1846,  have  furnished  Ire- 
land, as  an  agricultural  country,  with  the  capital 
actually  invested  in  England  in  the  improvement 
of  her  soiL  The  general  aspect  of  the  two  coun- 
tries supports  this  assertion,  astounding  as  it  may 
seem.  While  the  traveller  in  England  beholds 
on  all  sides,  magnificent  estates,  with  castles  and 
palaces,  and  spacious  piarks  filled  with  cattle  and 
sheep  and  deer,  and  beyond,  and  all  around,  sub- 
stantial farm-houses,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
fields  waving  with  grain,  or  verdant  with  vegeta- 
ble growth,  or  clothed  all  over  with  cattle  and 
sheep,  while  on  every  side  springs  up  to  view, 
evidences  not  only  of  present  prosperity  and 
plenty,  but  in  the  fine  old  trees — in  the  cathe- 
drals— in  the  permanent  bridges  and  well-built 
roads,  are  seen  the  proofs  that  a£Quence  has  long 
prevailed,  and  men  have  had  time  to  care  for  pos- 
terity— in  Ireland,  nothing  like  this  is  seen. 
There  is  enough  of  verdure  to  indicate  the  natu- 
ral fertility  of  the  land,  but  in  passing  through  its 
whole  extent,  except  near  the  large  towns,  we 
scarcely  beheld  an  ornamental  tree,  or  a  fruit 
tree,  or  a  hedge.  The  country  looks  sad  and  des- 
olate. The  miserable  hovels  of  the  laborers,  the 
small  holdings,  now  being  united  into  larger  es- 
tates, the  want  of  substantial  farm  structures,  and 
of  the  fat  and  heavy  teams  of  England,  give  one 
the  impression  of  poverty  now,  and  poverty  long 
endured,  of  a  country  whose  people  in  their  strug- 
gle for  existence,  had  given  no  thought  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates, 
the  lands  of  Ireland  are  changing  hands,  and  pass- 
ing into  the  possession  of  a  class  mostly  of  Irish- 
men, but  of  men  who  have  capital  to  employ  on 
the  estates  which  they  purchase  for  their  homes, 
but  generations  of  prosperous  and  energetic  la- 
bor must  pass  by,  before  this  abased  and  worn- 
out  country  can  be  restored  to  fertility.  In  the 
history  of  Irish  agriculture  and  its  train  of  evils, 
let  us  learn  the  lesson  taught  so  plainly,  that  a 
system  which  impoverishes  the  soil,  must  at  last 
bring  poverty  and  ruin. 


Turning  and  Bobino  Glass.— The  London 
Magazine  states  that  John  Chedgey,  of  that  city, 
has  succeeded  in  turning  and  boring  glass,  and 
has  thus  rendered  it  more  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  useful  purposes.  He  makes  glass 
cylinders  perfectly  round  and  smooth ;  also  very 
strong  glass  pipes  as  substitutes  for  metal  in  con- 
veying acids  and  alkalies,  and  his  cylinders  are 
eminently  adapted  for  the  barrels  of  pumps.  Glass 
tubes  of  moderate  bore  are  (juite  common,  but 
they  are  never  made  with  a  uniform  siie  of  bore. 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  8taU  Board  of  Agricul- 
iure,  we  are  enabled  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  portrait  of  the  fa- 
mous horse  Black  Eawk  that  has  erer  been  given 
of  that  far-famed  animal.  We  have  never  looked 
upon  any  other  horse  with  so  much  admiration 
as  we  have  upon  Black  Hawk.  His  intelligence 
was  equal  to  his  beauty,  and  his  splendid  action 
corresponded  with  his  other  remarkable  qualities. 
We  fear  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants are  of  rare  beauty  and  action,  but  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  they  possess  that  combi- 
nation of  beauty,  grace,  courage,  speed  and  en- 
durance, which  the  old  hero  bore  so  proudly. 

The  description  of  Black  Hawk  which  follows, 
we  copy  from  the  Report  on  Horses,  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  CL.iRK,  given  in  the  volume  of  Agriculture  for 
Massachusetts,  for  1860. 

The  famous  stallion.  Black  Hawk,  is  thought, 
by  some,  to  have  been  got  by  Sherman  Morgan 
out  of  a  half-bred  English  mare,  said  to  have 
been  raised  in  New  Brunswick,  and  to  have  been 
of  a  black  color,  a  fast  trotter,  and  a  verjr  fine  an- 
imal. This  horse  was  foaled  in  1833,  m  Green- 
land, New  Hampshire,  and  when  four  years  old, 
was  purchased  for  $150,  and  used  as  a  roadster 
by  Benjamin  Thurston,  of  Lowell,  until  1844. 
As  he  was  a  beautiful,  spirited  horse,  able  to  trot 


his  mile  in  two  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  and 
as  the  few  colts  he  had  got  proved  remarkably 
promising,  he  was  then  bought  by  Major  David 
Hill,  of  Bridport,  Vermont,  who  kept  him  until 
his  death  in  1856.  Black  Hawk  was  about  fif- 
teen hands  high,  and  weighed  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  His  skeleton  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  the  State  House 
in  Boston.  He  was  a  horse  of  almost  perfect 
form  for  a  roadster,  compact,  symmetrical  and 
muscular,  and  possessed  of  most  beautiful  head, 
neck  and  limbs.  He  was  active,  elegant,  spirit- 
ed, and  pleasant,  and  marked  his  ofl'sprin^  with 
his  own  peculiar  excellences  and  characteristics, 
even  to  color,  more  decidedly,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  American  horse.  His  numerous  and  justly 
esteemed  descendants  constitute  the  beet  breed 
of  roadsters  ever  known,  combining  the  intelli- 
gence, courage,  elegance,  life  and  endurance,  of 
the  thorough  bred  horse,  with  sufiicient  bone  and 
substance,  and  the  finest  possible  trotting  action. 


The  Cylindrical  Meat  Masher. — In  the 
April  Monthly  w^  gave  an  illustration  and  de- 
scription of  a  little  machine  for  mashing  beef 
steaks  to  make  them  tender  and  eatable,  but 
stated  that  we  had  not  used  it  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  used  whenever  we  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  in  possession  of  a  beef  steak,  and 
under  its  operation  we  find  the  meat  tender  and 
juicy.  It  mashes  the  steak  without  squeezing  out 
the  juice,  and  when  over  the  fire  admit  the  heat 
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to  every  part,  so  that  it  may  be  broiled  in  a  short 
time  and  retain  all  its  juices.  It  might  not, 
perhaps,  suit  all  boarding-house  keepers,  but  for 
the  family  who  would  like  a  tender  and  juicy 
steak,  it  is  an  excellent  artide. 


JPbr  the  New  England  Fmrmm. 

THB  CniiTIVATI01!r  OF  HX7CE  OB  FBAT 
XBAIK>WB. 

Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
favor  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  these  lands, 
and  much  labor  and  capital  has  been  spent  in' 
their  subjection,  yet  it  remains  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  intelligent  farmers,  whether  the 
time  and  money  thus  spent  are,  on  the  whole, 
profitable  investments. 

Some  experienced  farnvers  of  my  acquaintance 
have  made  experiments  upon  these  lands,  until 
they  are  convinced  that  the  business  does  not  pay. 
The  meadows  have  been  properly  drained,  the 
thin  layer  of  moss,  roots  and  wild  grasses  re- 
moved from  the  surface ;  the  land  has  been  plowed 
or  chopped  over,  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  loam,  or 
clay  applied,  and  seeded  down.  For  two  or  three 
vears,  tnere  would  be  a  tolerable  crop  of  English 
nay,  but  after  that  time,  the  natural  grasses  would 
spring  up  again,  and  root  out  the  foreign  kinds. 
But  a  few  years  would  elapse,  before  the  meadow 
would  be  less  productive  tnan  it  was  while  in  its 
natural  state.  Means  were  taken  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  the  wild  grasses,  but  they  did  not  have 
a  permanent  efiect 

To  spread  a  coat  of  gravel  or  sand  upon  the 
meadow  of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  kill  the  origi- 
nal grass  roots,  would  require  an  amount  of  cap- 
ital which  but  few  farmers  have  to  spare ;  and  m 
addition  to  the  above  expense,  the  upland  soil 
would  have  to  be  robbed  of  a  portion  or  its  fertile 
matter,  to  form  an  artificial  soil  upon  this  bed  of 
gravel,  or  nothing  would  grow.  This  mode  of 
operation  is  also  one  of  extremely  doubtful  utili- 
ity.  From  my  own  observation  and  experience, 
and  Irom  that  of  others  well  qualified  to  judge,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  ine  same 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  which  is  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  cultivation  of  these  meadows,  was 
emplo^^ed  in  subsoiling,  trenching,  draininfi;,  and 
manuring  uplands  of  average  fertilitv,  the  farmer 
would  receive  double,  if  not  treble  tne  amount  of 
profit 

Nature  is  ever  ready  to  assist  man  when  he 
does  not  transgress  her  laws,  but  these  laws  are 
transgressed  when  he  attempts  to  rear  upon  muck 
or  peat  meadows,  plants  or  grasses,  which  natu- 
ralr^  grow  (ynly  upon  the  dry  land. 

llie  cranberry  crop  is  the  only  one  within  my 
knowledge  which  can  be  profitably  raised  upon 
these  meadows.  The  present  market  price  of  this 
fruit  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  the  owner  of  such  lands  to  commence 
its  cultivation,  if  he  has  a  good  stock  of  patience 
and  perseverance  to  carry  it  through.  But  the 
principal  purpose  for  which  these  places  were 
formed  by  the  all-wise  Creator,  is  just  beginning 
to  be  generally  understood. 

It  is  found  that  muck,  when  properly  applied 
to  almost  every  variety  of  upland  soil,  wilt  pro- 
duce highly  beneficial  results  upon  all  kincb  of 


plants,  grasses,  and  fruit  trees.  In  the  renovation 
of  old,  worn-out  pasture  lands,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  an  application  of  muck,  after  it 
has  been  thrown  out  a  year  or  more,  and  become 
finely  pulverized,  and  mixed  with  a  small  propor- 
tion or  potash,  soda  ash,  or  common  wooa  asnes, 
would  have  an  extremely  beneficial  efiect  Has 
any  one  ever  given  this  mode  of  operation  a  fair 
trial? 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  if  a  farmer  has 
a  few  acres  of  muck  meadow,  he  can  put  such 
land  to  a  better  use,  than  to  keep  it  in  reserve,  as 
a  source  from  whence  to  draw  a  yearly  supply  of 
fertilizing  matter  for  the  benefit  of  his  u pianos  P 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  it  is 
hoped  that  all  who  have  had  practical  experience 
concerning  it,  will  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Far- 
mer,  the  result  of  their  observations. 

SofUh  Oroton,  1861.  S.  L.  White. 


Hemabes. — ^The  plan  of  our  correspondent  of 
mixing  old  meadow  muck  with  some  alkaline 
substance,  as  a  dressing  for  pastures  or  fields  of 
sandy  loam,  is  sin  excellent  one — and  a  muck  bed 
held  in  reserve  for  this  purpose,  is  valuable  prop- 
erty. 

Whether  we  shall  reclaim  our  muck  meadow, 
however,  depends  upon  circumstances.  Some  of 
the  best,  and  most  profitable  lands  on  the  farms 
all  about  us,  were  reclaimed  muck  meadows — no 
other  lands  of  the  farms  pay  so  good  an  inter- 
est, taking  into  account  the  original  value  of  the 
land  and  the  cost  of  reclaiming.  But  they  will 
not  all  do  this.  It  must  depend  mainly  upon  the 
cost  of  reclamation. 


Fior  the  New  JSngland  Farmer, 
FOUDBXiTTE. 

Messrs.  Editobs: — ^Ihave  for  several  years 
experimented  with  the  various  fertilizers  recom- 
mended to  the  formers  for  their  wonderful  effects 
on  vegetation,  and  have  been  sadly  disappointed^ 
Last  season  I  was  induced  to  purchase  four  bar- 
rels of  "The  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company's  Pou- 
drette,"  which  I  used  principally  on  my  com  crop. 
For  many  years  my  practice  has  been  to  plow  or 
harrow  in  the  manure,  and  apply  some  concen<* 
trated  manure  in  the  hill,  to  give  the  crop  an 
early  start. 

I  have  found  guano  and  the  superphosphateSf 
however  carefully  managed  when  put  into  tne  hill, 
are  apt  to  injure  the  seed  and  prevent  its  germina- 
tion ;  not  so  with  poudrette.  Last  season  I  ap- 
plied it  to  the  corn  in  the  hill  with  perfect  safetyi 
and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  ;  the  com 
came  up  well,  grew  vigorously,  and  had  at  least 
ten  days  the  start  of  the  corn  where  no  poudrette 
was  applied,  and  notwithstanding  the  early  frosts 
injured  our  crops  seriously,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  much  larger  portion  was  fully  matured  where 
the  poudrette  was  applied,  than  on  the  other 
part.  In  fact,  I  consiaer  it  one  of  the  cheapest 
concentrated  fertilizers  extant,  and  shall  use  it 
extensively  the  present  season. 

HOBAGE  COLLAMOBE. 

Pembroke,  April  26. 1861. 
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F\ar  th€  Hetp  SngUmd  Farmer. 
FEirOlBS  AND  PASTUBBS. 

Mr.  Editob: — ^In  relation  to  the  profits  of 
farmrog,  a  queBtion  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed recently,  it  is  evident  that  vhateyer  tends 
to  diminish  tne  expense,  without  lessening  the 
income,  must,  in  like  proportion,  increase  the 
net  profits. 

Many  of  our  farmers  might  accomplish  much 
in  this  way,  in  the  item  of  fencing.  Tarmer  A., 
for  instance,  finds  it  rather  troublesome  keeping 
his  cattle  in  the  bam  all  the  spring,  and  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  short  of  hay  withal,  and  concludes 
to  turn  his  stock  out  awhile  each  day,  but  frost 
not  being  quita  out  of  the  ground,  or  not  having 
his  other  work  out  of  the  way,  or,  it  may  be,  think- 
ing his  cattle  can  do  no  serious  damage  at  this 
season,  if  they  do  chance  to  get  out,  he  postpones 
repairing  fences  to  a  *'more  convenient  season.'* 

Farmer  B.,  not  having  "finished  sugaring,"  or 
cutting  up  his  wood-pile,  until  near  the  usu^ 
time  of  "turning  out  to  grass,"  takes  a  look  at 
his  fences,  and  patches  up  some  of  the  worst 
spots,  and  thinks  his  cattle  will  not  get  over,  at 
least,  until  he  has  time  to  repair  more  thoroughly ; 
but  other  business  crowds,  and  somehow  it  runs 
along  till  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  haying,  the  feed 
becoming  short,  his  animals  look  out  for  them- 
selves in  the  com  field,  or  meadow,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  his  work  to  drive  them  out,  and 
of  course  mends  the  fence  where  they  broke  over, 
but  is  too  busy  securing  his  hay  to  look  farther. 
The  cattle  having  once  sot  a  "taste,"  they  must 
be  stupid  animals  that  oo  not  try  another  weak 
spot 

Fanner  A.  goes  through  a  similar  course,  only 
having  "begun  at  the  root;"  his  discipline  is 
likely  to  be  more  effectual,  and  both  farmers,  af- 
ter having  spent  more  time  in  running  after 
"trespassers"  and  patching  up  fences  than  would 
have  been  required  to  mend  the  fenoe  so  as  to 
have  been  absolutely  safe,  find  themselves  with  a 
•et  of  unruly  oattle  on  their  hands,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  damage  done  to  com  fields,  gardens 
and  orchards,  or  of  the  effects  on  the  temper  of 
the  farmers  themselves. 

Overstocking  pastures,  too,  is  a  common  fault 
I  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  more  profit  would 
be  realized  by  reducing  the  stock  ordinarily  pas- 
tured in  this  State  to  two-thirds  the  present  num- 
ber, (and  this  will  apply  to  winter  keeping  in 
many  cases,)  and  of  course  diminishinff  the  labor 
of  taking  care  of  them  by  nearly  one-third*  We 
should  then  hear  less  of  old  worn-out  pastures, 
and  less  inconvenience  would  be  experienced  from 
drought,  both  from  the  fact  that  such  land  would 
be  better  protected  Arom  its  effects,  and  the  sur- 
plus feed  which  might  be  made  use  of  in  case  of 
necessity. 

There  is  room  to  effect  another  considerable 
saving  on  our  cultivated  pounds.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  the  disposition  to  measure 
the  area  for  eultivation  by  the  desired  amount  of 
crops  as  income,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of 
labor  which  can  be  applied  in  toe  growing  sea- 
son, which  should  be  the  rule. 

No  farmer  should  attempt  to  cultivate  more 
land  than  he  has  time  to  keep  entirely  free  from 
weeds,  after  making  due  allowance  for  hindrances 
from  unfavorable  weather,  unexpected  interrup- 


tion, &c.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  nS  more  land 
should  be  devoted  to  the  com  crop,  than  can  be 
made  to  yield  from  60  to  80  bushels  to  the  aere, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Whatever  is 
attempted  beyond  what  the  above  rules  indicate, 
will  generally  increase  the  expense,  leave  the  land 
in  bad  condition,  and  give  no  increase  in  the 
present  crop.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 


jnn  th§  New  Englamd  Fwrmtr, 


STTQAB  MAKING. 

When  in  mate  propbetlo  marmnn 
Blithely  iway  the  bracebef  tere, 

Prophecies  of  coining  tammer, 
Wrought  in  the  mTSterioni  air, 

Sre  the  bright  Med'tinie  it  come, 

High  we  raise  cor  ^^Harrest  Home.** 

When  the  bloe-bird  and  the  robin 
By  the  breath  are  bom  of  spring. 

And  we  pause  full  oft  to  listen 
To  the  strains  these  songsters  sing. 

Sweeter  things  our  senses  thrill. 

Sweets  that  flow  from  «*Sogar  Hill.** 

Kre  the  lowly,  loved  Arbutus 
Springs  amid  the  parting  drifts, 

Or  the  early  blossoming  crocus 
To  the  sun  its  brightness  lifts, 

Sweeter  thoughts  than  those  of  these 

Dwell  amid  the  ma|»le  trees. 
amg<trmu^JprU,lWl. 


RVSflS. 


For  the  New  Agloftd  Former, 
WASTED  KANUBH. 

Mb.  Editob  : — ^Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Fatmtr^  what  a  vast 
amount  of  manure  is  wasted  every  year,  all  of 
which  might  be  saved,  by  a  little  forethought  and 
judicious  management.  The  old  proverb  has  it, 
"A  penny  saved,  is  worth  two  earned,"  and  no 
doubt  the  rule  will  apply  to  manures,  as  well  as 
pennies,  and  here  is  my  plan  for  savins  it.  Here 
m  Vermont — and  we  presume  it  is  the  case  in 
other  places— many  of  the  barn-yards  are  so  sit- 
uated, that  while  tne  snow  is  melting  away,  as 
well  as  in  rainy  times,  there  is  quite  a  stream  of 
water  running  through  the  yard,  leaching  and 
washing  away  the  best  part  of  the  manure.  And 
with  regard  to  many  of  the  old*fashioned  barns, 
which  have  no  cellars,  the  manure  is  thrown  out 
of  windows  directly  under  the  eaves  of  the  barn, 
and  there  it  lies,  often  all  through  the  summer, 
soaking  and  washed  with  every  shower.  This 
should  not  be  so ;  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose 
so  much  as  is  lost  in  this  way  every  year.  Everv 
bam  should  either  have  sheds,  or  a  cellar  attached, 
in  which  to  deposit  the  manure,  and  every  yard 
should  be  highest  on  the  outer  edges.  But  if  this 
is  impracticable,  let  small  trenches  be  dug  when 
the  ground  first  thaws,  or  furrows  may  be  plowed 
in  the  fall,  which  should  have  various  branches, 
and  in  this  way  the  washings  of  the  barn-yard 
may  be  carried  some  distance,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  effects  of  this  plan  of  irrigation  will 
be  visible  all  through  the  season,  and  satisfacto- 
ry results  obtained,  often  increasing  the  hay  crop 
one-half. 

Not  only  water  which  has  been  filtered  through 
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the  mantire  heap,  but  brook  water,  turned  out  of 
its  natural  channel,  both  on  low  meadow  and  dry 
land,  will  increase  the  hay  crop  greatly,  The  lit- 
tle streams  which  course  down  our  hill  sides,  in 
spring  time,  if  turned  out  of  their  natural  courses 
and  allowed  to  spread  over  the  barren  knolls, 
would  be  found  to  be  great  fertilizers.  Old  pas- 
tures ue  benefited  by  this  mode  as  wdl  as  fields. 
I  have  tried  both  draining  and  flowing  wet  grass 
meadows,  and  unless  they  can  be  drained  dr^ 
enough  to  plow,  say  turn  on  the  water.  If  possi- 
ble, let  sand  be  washed  on  with  the  running  wa- 
ter. T*  P.  Bailey. 
Newbury,  R,  ApHl,  1861. 


Fbr  the  New  Bngkmd  Farmsr. 

WASH  FOB  PBAB  BUaHO*  AKD 
OUBOUUO. 

Mb.  Editob  :~In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1859, 
I  noticed  the  leaves  on  a  Beurre  Diel  ^ear  tree, 
(of  some  dozen  vears  growth,)  were  beginning  to 
turn  black,  and  m  a  few  days  when  I  next  saw  it, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  nearly  three-fourths  of  its 
foliage  in  the  same  condition.  Thinking  it  mi^ht 
be  the  work  of  some  minute  insect,  which  I  tried 
in  vain  to  discover,  I  syringed  it  with  a  lime 
wash  which  I  was  using  to  protect  my  plums  from 
the  curculio.  This  I  repeated  every  morning  for 
three  or  four  days,  which  arrested  the  further 
progress  of  the  disease,  but  left  my  tree  de- 
nuded of  most  of  its  foliage,  while  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit  remained  on  the  tree,  but  did  not  mature, 
and  was  quite  worthless.  In  the  spring  of  1860, 
the  tree  blossomed,  leaved  out,  and  presented  its 
usual  healthy  appearance  i  but  again  in  July,  the 
same  disease  reappeared,  and  1  at  once  com- 
menced the  same  treatment  as  the  previous  year, 
saving  the  foliage  and  fruit,  which  matured  in  its 
usual  perfection.  The  wood  and  bark  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  sound  both  seasons,  and  aitnou^h 
this  tree  was  surrounded  by  many  others  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  none  of  them  were  similarly  af- 
fected. I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  adequate 
cause,  or  to  recognize  any  disease  described  by 
Downing  in  his  book  on  Fruit  Trees,  in  the  case 
I  have  mentioned,  and  my  only  object  in  bringing 
these  facts  to  your  notice,  is  to  ascertain  if  I  may, 
from  you,  or  some  one  of  your  contributors,  learn 
the  probable  cause  of  the  malady,  while  I  give 
you  the  result  of  my  treatment. 

I  will  here  remark,  that  I  have  found  that  a 
wash,  made  of  a  piece  of  auicklime  the  size  of  a 
quart  measure,  put  to  a  hair-barrel  of  water,  stand 
two  days  and  then  well  stirred,  is  a  sure  protec- 
tion for  the  plum,  from  the  attacks  of  the  curcu- 
lio. It  should  be  applied  very  soon  after  the 
blossoms  faU,  and  repeated  as  often  as  once  a 
week  or  ten  days,  until  the  fruit  is  fully  grown. 
YHth  a  common  garden  syringe,  a  good  sized 
tree  may  be  completely  covered  with  the  wash  in 
a  few  moments  j  I  believe  the  failure  of  this  rem- 
edy will  be  owing  only  to  its  imperfect  applica- 
tion, or  the  solution  being  made  too  weak  to  be 
distasteful  to  insects.  I  raised  a  fine  crop  of 
Blue  Gages  last  season,  on  a  tree  which  has  oeen 
stripped  of  its  fruit  every  summer  for  several 
years.  I  believe  the  frequent  use  of  this  wash 
promotes  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

Brookline,  April  16, 1861.  J.  R.  B. 


IDCTRAOTS   AND  BBPTiTWS. 
OOBN  AND  COB  MEAL. 

There  has  been  much  said  in  the  Farmer  in  re- 
gard to  using  corn  and  cobs  ground  together  for 
feed.  I  do  not^  pretend  to  know  how  much  nu- 
triment tnere  is  in  the  cob,  but  I  cannot  say  as 
Dr.  Brown  does,  that  it  is  worthless  for  hogs.  For 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  fatted'  my  hogs  (or 
rather  pigs,  for  I  winter  no  hogs^  on  cob  and  corn 
meal.  I  buy  mv  pigs  early  in  tne  spring,  sav  in 
March,  feed  milk  the  first  month,  then  add  a  little 
of  the  corn  and  cob  meal,  and  increase  it  as  tliey 
will  bear  it  until  I  slaughter  them,  about  the  first 
or  second  week  in  December,  weighing  from  300 
to  350  lbs.  I  feed  them  no  other  mesQ.  I  am  a 
miller,  and  grind  my  own  feed.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  my  customers  to  have  their  com 
ground  in  the  ear.  Some  of  our  best  farmers 
have  ffround  twenty  bushels  of  clear  cobs  at  one 
grist  for  feeding  their  store  hogs,  giving  them  no 
other  meal,  clear  cob  meal  answering  a  good  pur- 
pose. If  the  corn  and  cobs  are  ground  as  they 
should  be,  there  will  be  no  sharp,  flinty  scales  or 
shells,  and  it  can  be  fed  as  safely  as  corn  or 
shorts.  A.  P. 

BucMand,  April,  1861, 

AN  INTEBESTINQ  ACCOUNT  OF  A  LABOE  HOG. 

Not  having  seen  any  notice  in  the  N,  E,  Far^ 
mer  of  the  large  hog  raised  at  Oak  Hill  Farm, 
owned  by  Richard  S.  Rogers,  Esq.,  South  Dan- 
vers,  I  am  induced  to  hana  you  annexed,  a  minute 
account  of  his  weight,  &c,  for  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer* 

S  yean  10  months  old. 

7  feet  2  inohe*  girt. 

8  «   3     «<     heiiiht. 

8  <*  fh>mtJpofbi8aoMtorootofhiititL 
10  "  from  tip  to  tip. 

1106  Ibf.  live  veigbt. 
1060  *t    after  being  bled. 

48  •«   Ion  of  blood  and  water. 

1000 

106A  lbs.  after  being  dreiied  oflila  bristles. 

01be.loe8b7brl8tlee. 

1054 
041  lbs.  when  dreaicd. 

"UO  Ibe.  loee  by  oflbl. 

844 

4011m.  roogb  tallow. 

"oil 

10  lbs.  harslet. 

1000  lbs.  net  weight  of  hog. 

1108  lbs.  live  welghL 
1000  «<    net  weight. 

108  lbs.  shrinkage,  or  only  9|  per  ocnt. 

The  hog  was  slaughtered  by  me,  and  if  the 
weather  had  permitted,  might  have  been  made  to 
weigh  200  to  300  pounds  more,  in  being  kept  a 
few  weeks  longer.  Chables  D.  Tilton. 

South  Danvera,  March  29,  1861. 

cook's  8UQAB  BYAPOBATOB. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  from  Henniker, 
N.  H.,  1  will  say  that  Messrs.  Blymgers,  Bates  & 
Day,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  manufacture  **  Coolie 
Sugar  Evaporator,"  and  they  can  be  obtained  of 
them,  or  from  A.  S.  Clark,  agent,  Bellows  Falls, 
Yt.    The  kind  I  use.  No.  3,  galvanized  iron,  costs 
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$55 ;  copper,  same  Bue,  $65.  As  to  the  evapo- 
rator, I  have  to  saf  that  I  have  used  it  the  second 
year,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  utility. 
I  have  reconstructed  my  sugar-works,  and  as  now 
arranged,  heat  the  sap  rrom  the  fire  of  the  evapo- 
rator. I  have  a  sheet-iron  pan,  5  j  feetr  long,  3i 
feet  wide,  that  receives  the  nre  from  the  evapora- 
tor, which  is  set  with  a  partition  underneath,  so 
that  the  fire  goes  twice  the  length  of  the  pan 
before  it  reaches  the  chimney. 

With  this  arrangement  I  can  boil  firom  30  to  40 
bbls.  in  24  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
best  quality  of  sugar,  I  should  not  bo  willing  to 
undertake  to  make  sugar  without  one  of  *'Cook's 
evaporators."  Geo.  Campbbll. 

West  Westminster,  R,  April  15, 1861. 

TIME  FOR  PRT7KING— THE  SOBER  AKD  OtTRCULIO 
—A  COVERING  FOR  WOUNDED  LHIBS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  the  best  time  for  pruning  ap- 
ple trees,  and  the  reasons  for  the  different  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject ;  and  for  the  best  varieties 
of  apples,  for  a  limited  number  for  New  England 
cultivation.  Alsp,  information  upon  the  habits 
and  ravages  of  the  borer  and  curculio,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  culture  of  apples.  What  is  the  best 
composition  to  apply  to  the  stocks  of  apple  trees 
from  which  large  umba  have  been  removed  P 

Remarks. — ^Prune  apple  trees  in  the  middle  of 
June,  or  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in 
October.  For  reasons,  see  weekly  Farmer  of 
April  13,  or  the  forthooming  number  of  the 
Monthly  for  May,         _ 

HOW  TO  BUILD  AN  ARCH. 

I  wish  to  inqoire  through  the  Farmer  how  to 
build  an  arch  to  set  two  pans,  eaoh  5  inches  deep, 
28  inches  wide,  45  inches  long,  for  boiling  sap. 
1.  How  should  an  ox-bow  arch  be  built?  2. 
How  high  should  the  pans  be  raised  P  8.  How 
should  the  front  of  the  arch  be  built  and  not  have 
the  chimney  in  the  way  of  the  fireman.  4.  How 
high  and  large  should  the  chimney  be  ?  5.  Should 
there  be  a  door,  if  so,  how  made ;  will  it  need  a 
damper,  and  how  large  P  I  wish  some  of  your 
numerous  subscribers  would  give  the  information 
needed.  An  Old  Subscriber, 

Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  April,  1861. 

18  IT  BENEPIOAL  TO  THE  SUGAR  MAPLE  TO  PLUG 
UP  THE  HOLES  AFTER   8UOARINO  P 

There  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  opinions  in  this 
vicinity;  some  say  that  it  makes  the  tree  rot 
worse  to  plug  it  up  than  it  does  to  leave  it  open. 

Q.  w.  D. 

P.  S. — We  have  just  had  another  severe  New 
England  snow  storm,  ami  it  is  very  good  sleigh- 
inffto-day,  the  18th, 

Windham,  R,  AprU  18, 1861, 

DRIVE  PIPE  FOR  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  of  you,  or  of  any  who  can  tell 
me,  through  the  Farmer,  what  pipe  is  best,  inch 
and  one-fourth  in  size,  to  drive  a  No.  4  hydraulic 
ram,  I  put  one  in  operation  last  fall  with  twen- 
ty-six feet  of  inch  and  one-fourth  drive  pipe — 
weighs  three  pounds  to  the  foot,  with  nin6  feet 
head  or  falL    The  water  is  raised  and  discharged 


sixty-four  rods  from  the  ram,  at  an  elevation  of 
fifty-nine  feet  I  think  the  ram  would  work  well 
if  I  could  procure  a  drive  pipe  strong  enough  to 
drive  the  ram.  £.  C,  Allis. 

Whaidy,  AprU  16,  1861. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Gloomy  and  forbidding ;  all  Nature  harmon- 
izes therewith — wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  treach- 
ery and  rascality  abound.  No  warm  and  sunny 
days  as  yet.  No  appearance  of  expansion  of  buds 
on  the  trees.  Grass  hesitates  in  starting,  begins 
to  yield  a  little  to  the  drizzling  rains  now  falling. 
Must  live  on  hope,  if  we  live  at  all — always  re- 
membering, that  **hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick."  Some  are  starting  with  their  knapsacks 
on  their  back,  and  guns  in  hand,  not  knowing 
where  their  services  will  be  required,  nor  why,  but 
always  true  to  the  spirit  that  animated  their 
^andsires,  in  times  gone  by,  and  while  this  feel- 
ing survives,  the  country  is  safe-— «nd  the  harvest 
is  sure.  Essex. 

ApHl  22,  1861, 


^br  ih§  New  Engkmd  Fatmer. 
8HOBT  irOTBS  OS  NBW  THZNOS. 

I  perceive  it  is  quite  common  for  some  of  your 
correspondents  to  make  brief  notes  on  sundry  ar« 
tides  m  the  Farmer — a  good  custom,  by  the  way, 
if  only  pursued  disinterestedly. 

In  the  Farmer  of  the  9th  inst,  you  sive  an  ac- 
count of  a  cylindrical  Meat^Masher,  which  looks 
really  as  though  it  would  operate,  and  if  it  will 
do  what  the  proprietor  claims,  u  e.,  "make  the 
toughest  meat  equal  to  the  most  tender,"  it  will 
prove  a  decidedly  desirable  institution. 

Next  you  have  a  Rotary  Harrow*  I  have  seen 
several  of  these,  of  difflsrent  patterns,  and  don't 
think  they  will  work  well,  unless  upon  soil  decid- 
edlv  free  from  stones  and  every  other  obstruction, 
and  would  advise  your  readers  to  look  well  be- 
fore leaping — here. 

Again  s  you  have  Stmgarian  Grass.  The  wri- 
ter raised  this  grass  a  year  or  two,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  pay  to  plow  up 
grass  land,  that  yielded  even  a  medium  cron,  for 
this  grain,  or  grass,  which  we  know  is  only  an 
annual.  Look  out  for  those  who  have  seed  to 
sell. 

An  article  on  Dogs  and  Sheep  meets  with  my 
most  hearty  approvaL  We  want  our  laws  more 
stringent  upon  dogs  and  dog-raising,  and  giving 
the  man  wno  has  losses  by  them,  some  way  in 
which  he  can  recover,  or  else  we  must  give  up 
sheep  husbandry  entirely.  Only  a  few  days  since, 
a  neighbor  lost  twelve  or  fifteen  fine  sheep  in  this 
way  ;  caught  the  dog  in  the  act,  which,  as  usual, 
was  found  to  be  owned  by  a  man  of  no  pecuniary 
responsibility,  and  consequently  he  will  get  no 
remuneration  for  his  loss. 

Influence  of  Farm  Employments, — ^The  writer 
says  truly,  "If  anything,  farming  requires  more 
skill  and  science  than  any  other  pursuit."  This 
is  mainly  true,  but  enterprise  and  indomitable 
perseverance  accomplish  mnch,  here.  Indeed,  I 
was  about  to  say,  a  man  can  succeed  in  almost 
any  pursuit,  if  he  only  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
Snap.  w,  J.  p. 

Salisbury,  a.,  April  18, 1861. 
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For  thM  New  England  Farmer. 
VrBBhJS  QBOB. 

The  excellent  article  and  commendable  8i)irit 
of  your  correspondent  "£.  C.  P.,"  on  the  subject 
of  wheat-growing,  cannot  fail  in  part  to  enlist  the 
cordial  ap{«oyal  of  the  farmer.  In  regard  to  the 
cro^  of  rye,  it  should  be  the  last  crop  he  should 
cultivate,  or  merely  enough  for  family  brown 
bread.  The  same  soil  and  labor  will  give  more 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  than  rye— then  why  not 
sow  wheat?  But  your  correspondent  says — "I 
know  the  wheat  crop  fails  three  times  where  com 
fails  once,'*  that  it  is  ''an  uncertain  crop."  In 
answer  to  this  I  beg  to  say,  while  the  com  crop  is 
almost  a  sure  one,  oarley  and  oats  often  mildew, 
and  the  same  danger  attends  the  maturing  of 
spring  wheat,  yet  the  chances  are  about  equal. 
Warm  land,  early  sowing  and  plenty  of  horse 
manure  plowed  in,  will  almost  insure  a  crop.  In 
regard  to  winter  wheat  and  the  mischances  of 
wmter  killing,  this  should  be  considered  as  no 
discouragement;  it  can  be  avoided  by  getting 
into  the  ground  early,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches — well  rooted'  and  a  go<xl  fail  powth  will 
insure  a  crop  five  years  out  of  aix,  without  win- 
ter-kill, in  your  region. 

In  regard  to  phosphates  and  the  crops  of  the 
West  and  Western  New  York,  if  they  would  ap- 
ply bam-yard  manure  on  soOs  that  are  capable 
of  being  exhausted  and  are  exhausted,  the  phos- 
phates would  be  returned  to  the  soil,  lime,  of 
course,  being  a  component  part  Yet  slaked 
lime  or  ashes  are  excellent  fertiusers.to  harrow  in, 
or  sow  after  the  grain  is  up. 

The  farmer,  by  practicing  with  deep  plowing 
and  manuring  liberally  (as  above  suggested)  will 
have  little  occasion  to  employ  artifieial  phos- 
phates and  guano,  and  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
wheat-growing  properties  of  the  soil.  This  is  one 
of  the  long-standing  popular  errors  of  the  day, 
— ^now  pretty  nearly  exploded.  Wheat  will  grow, 
(as  I  know  by  six  years  practical  experience  in 
good  old  Essex)  on  every  farm  in  New  England 
that  will  produce  rye,  barley  or  oats.  At  one 
dollar  a  bushel  it  pays  equal  to  either  of  the  ce- 
real crops. 

I  should  not  advise  the  farmer  to  experiment 
on  a  small  scale.  Evidence  of  great  success  all 
around  you,  has  opened  the  conviction  that  by 
adopting  the  large  scale  the  New  England  States 
will  raise  their  own  flour  in  five  to  ten  years. 
This  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the  progress 
of  the  past  two  years. 

I  always  look  over  these  wheat  communications 
with  deep  interest,  as  I  trust  I  comprehend  this 
important,  much  and  long-neglected  branch  of 
farming  in  the  old  States.  With  few  deductions 
(in  my  humble  judgment,  to  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  refer)  the  communication  of  ''£. 
C.  P."  is  profitable  reading  for  the  farmer.  Mak- 
ing my  best  bow,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you  many 
more  such*  H.  Poob, 

BrooJdi/nf  L.  /.;  ATprU  23, 186L 


Fruit  Trees  pruned  at  this  season  bleed  pro- 
fusely. We  recommend  the  trial  of  hydraulic  ce- 
ment and  "boiled"  plaster,  mixed  dry  and  rubbed 
into  the  pores  of  the  bleedinp;  limbs.  We  have 
been  applied  to  for  a  remedy  in  a  casewhere  shel- 


lac dissolved  in  alcohol  would  not  answer,  and 
throw  out  this  hint,  having  tested  it  successfully 
to  all  appearance,  though  whether  the  bleeding 
was  so  strong  in  the  case  we  tried  that  shellac 
would  not  stop  it,  we  cannot  tell.  The  idea  is 
that  it  will  set  in  the  pores  and  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  sap.  The  loss  of  sap  does  no  injury 
to  the  tree,  but  it  scalds  and  kills  the  bark,  mak- 
ing a  bad  wound.— 2%e  Homestecid. 


Ar  the  tkw-Hi^lamd  Fiarmsr. 

SIOHTH  AmrUAIi  BBPOBT  OF  THB 
9B0BBTABY. 

This  handsome  volume  of  more  than  600  pages 
has  just  come  to  hand.  The  first  250  are  from 
the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Secretary,  and  need 
no  eneomiunu  They  nave  the  usual  fullness  and 
completeness  of  his  discussions.  Everything  but 
the  cattle  disease,  I  like ;  for  this  I  have  no  fancy, 
because  I  think  we  know  little  or  nothing  about 
it,  and  that  the  honorable  commissioners  know 
about  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  people.  From 
the  beginning  I  have  thought  the  money  expend- 
ed on  this  topic  was  nearly  wasted.  Next  come 
about  00  pages  of  reports  from  the  several  dele- 
gates to  tne  Ck)unty  Societies ;  there  should  be 
twice  as  many,  beca^ise  this  affords  the  only 
means  we  have  of  judging  of  the  ability  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  should  be  the  representatives  of 
the  genuine  yeomanry  of  the  State,  and  who 
have  the  very  best  opportunity  of  understanding 
what  they  do,  and  what  they  omit  that  ought  to 
be  done.  Then  come  50  pages  of  selections  from 
addresses,  some  of  which  are  v^  good.  Then 
come  about  100  pages  from  the  farmers  them- 
selves ;  in  which  I  am  pleased  to  find,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  old  counties  or  Essex  and  Norfolk  fully 
represented.  Why  is  there  not  more,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Conneeticut,  «nd  the  region  West  ? 
Are  the  cultivators  there  so  busily  engaged  that 
they  cannot  stop  to  tell  what  they  luive  done ; 
or  are  they  ashamed  to  speak  of  uie  crops  they 
grow,  espeoii^y  their  tooaocoP  I  wish  they 
were,  and  to  use  it  also,  for  next  to  intoxicating 
liquor,  I  believe  it  stupefies  and  destroys  more 
than  any  one  oause.  "O,  that  men  should  be 
such  fools  as  to  put  enemies  in  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains  !"  p. 

AprU  10,  1861. 


Ftr  tkeNnf  Mnakmd  Farmer* 


BVJmBBUTL    a 


IN  OinONB. 


OF    WOBH8 


Mr.  Editor:— D«ar  fifiV,— On  the  13th  of 
April,  1860, 1  sowed  my  onion  patch,  and  here- 
with give  you  the  result  of  my  experiment.  The 
soil,  a  dark  loam,  was  all  manured  alike  with 
compost  manure.  On  one  half  of  the  land,  I 
sowed  the  seed  as  usual,  using  a  drill  barrow ; 
on  the  other  half  of  the  ground,  with  Uie  seed,  I 
mixed  flour  of  sulphur,  one-half  pound  to  one 
pound  of  seed,  and  for  the  reason  tnat  sulphur  is 
so  much  heavier  than  onion  seed  not  over  a  half 
pint  of  seed  and  sulphur  should  be  put  into  the 
nom>er  or  seed-box  at  a  time*  In  this  way  the 
seea  and  sulphur  will  be  sown  uniformlv  together. 
My  onions  came  up  and  looked  equally  well  in 
both  cases,  until  the  first  week  in  June,  when,  af- 
ter a  warm  rain,  those  without  sulphur  began  to 
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droop  and  die,  and  at  harvesting  I  had  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  crop,  while  those  with  sul- 
phur yielded  a  large  and  fine  crop,  with  not  a  sign 
of  the  maggot  daring  the  season. 

CORMELIUS  CaLLAOBAK, 

Oardeoer  to  John  WooidrldjBO,  Eiq. 
Lynn,  April  12, 1861. 

Remasks.  —  Sulphur  being  a  mineral,  why 
should  it  not  operate  equally  beneficial,  if  spread 
broadcast  oter  the  field,  and  perhaps  slightly 
raked  in  before  sowing  the  seed  P  Or,  spread 
over  the  ground  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and  left 
on  the  surface  P  We  learn  that  our  correspond- 
ent will  experiment  by  sowing  sulphur  broadcast, 
as  well  as  by  sowing  it  with  the  seed,  and  hope 
he  will  give  us  the  result 


COB  AKB  0O.*S  BtTPBBPHOBFHATBS. 

Dr.  Hatch,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  has  addressed  an 
interesting  communication  to  the  selling  agents 
of  Messrs.  Coe  &  Co.,  on  the  relative  merits  of 
their  superphosphates  and  the  Peruvian  guauo. 
Dr.  Hatch  is  a  gentleman  whose  scientific  educa- 
tion is  of  the  nighest  and  most  precise  kind, 
while  he  is  also  a  careful  and  experienced  i>racti- 
cal  agricttlturist--qualities  not  often  found  in  the 
same  person  in  so  great  a  degree.  We  ask  at- 
tention to  his  letter : 

Messes.  Elliot  &  Ripley  :— 6?«nfe,— At  your 
request  I  annex  a  statement  as  regards  the  rela- 
tive value  of  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime  and 
Peruvian  Quano. 

Being  obliged  to  purchase  manure  for  a  large 
portion  of  my  crops  last  year,  I  made  inquiries 
for  the  best  and  cheapest  I  was  satisfied,  theo- 
retically, that  Superphosphate  of  Lime  was  what 
I  needed,  but  was  persuaded  to  try  at  the  same 
time  Peruvian  Ouano.  I  plowed  two  acres  of 
light  sandy  loam,  and  used  on  one-half  three  bags 
of  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  on  the  other^ 
one  and  a  half  bags  of  the  best  Peruvian  Ouano, 
costing  ten  cents  more  than  the  lime.  The  land 
was  sowed  to  Hungarian  grass,  millet  and  clover. 
The  result  was  the  same  in  each  instance,  viz.: 
that  portion  of  the  land  upon  which  the  guano 
was  used  produced  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
as  the  other.  In  my  garden,  I  found  that  the 
peas,  (contrary  to  my  prediction,)  came  up  earli- 
er, grew  faster  and  larger,  and  yielded  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  upon  tiie  superphosphate  than 
those  upon  the  guano.  I  also  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment with  early  potatoes,  with  precisely  the 
same  result  I  also  used  the  lime  for  com,  oats, 
carrots,  mangolds  and  turnips,  and  in  every  in- 
stance to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saving  that  I  consider  it  the  best  and 
cheapest  artificial  manure  that  can  be  bought 

Keene,  April  6, 1861.         Thos.  £.  Hatch. 

We  learn  from  our  numerous  correspondents 
that  the  Phosphate  is  not  only  quicker  m  its  ef- 
fects than  Peruvian  Ouano,  but  much  more  dura- 
ble, lasting  from  five  to  six  years ;  and  after  all 
the  information  we  have  received,  we  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime 
is  far  the  best  fertilizer  the  farmer  can  use. — 
Boston  Journal. 


Fbir  th€  New  RyfUmd  Farmn* 
IS  IT  FBOmTABIJB  TO  KEBF  WBSBf 

Mb.  Editob:— The  above  question  has  been 
fireely  discussed  in  your  paper  m  times  past,  and 
much  has  been  said  on  both  sides,  yet  I  could  not 
decide  it  for  myself  without  practical  demonstra- 
tion }  accordingly,  as  I  had  a  stock  of  11  hens,  I 
commenced,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  debt  and  credit  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  1, 1861. 

The  result  is  as  follows : 

CMtofnheiM,at88e $8^ 

Cost  of  keep,  14  buib.  oats  at  46o  per  bub. X,80 

Total  Maoant $9,93 

Early  in  the  spring  3  of  the  11  died,  and  the 
amount  of  eggs  produced  was  1133  $  to  get  the 
true  value  of  which  I  credited  them  at  the  ruling 
price  at  the  village  store,  as  fast  as  a  dozen  accu- 
mulated, (the  price  varied  from  20  cents  down  to 
12  cents  per  dozen.) 

Tbe  value  of  the  eggs  was, :. .$14,50 

Stock  of  8  hem,  at  33c 2,64 

Making  a  total  of. .$17,U 

From  which  deduct. 0,93 

Andlbaveagoodbalanoftof. ...$  7,21 

I  do  not  keep  a  crower,  as  I  save  the  cost  of 
keep,  and  besides,  what  is  a  greater  advantage, 
the  nens  may  set  several  days  longer  on  their 
eggs  without  spoiling  them  for  use.  I  do  not 
raise  chickens,  I  find  eggs  the  most  profitable. 
My  stock  is  the  Bolton  Grays  crossed  with  the 
common  barn-yard  fowl ;  they  seldom  offer  to  set, 
and  can  be  easily  broken  up.  I  do  not  let  them 
run  at  large  from  May  to  October.  I  have  a  yard 
for  them  adjoining  my  bam  in  which  is  a  hennery 
made  by  partitioning  off  a  portion  of  the  bay ;  it 
has  large  windows  near  the  ground,  and  a  south- 
em  aspect. 

Perhaps  the  inquiry  mav  be  raised  if  the  trouble 
of  feeding  and  tending  should  not  be  charged  to ' 
them  %  if  so,  I  reply  no,  for  the  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction I  enjoy  from  tending  them  is  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  all  the  trouble.     Wakfield. 

North  Londonderry,  Vt.,  Jan.,  1861. 


Noble  Hobss.— Grant  Thorburn  says:  "I 
once  saw  a  horse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  drawing  a  .load  of  coal,  twelve  hundred 
weight,  in  a  cart.  The  lane  was  very  narrow — 
the  driver,  some  distance  behind,  was  conversing 
with  a  neighbor.  The  horse,  on  a  slow  walk, 
came  up  to  a  little  child  sitting  on  his  hind  quar* 
ters,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  gathering  up  dust 
with  his  little  hands,  and  making  mountains  out 
of  mole  hills.  The  horse  stopped-— he  smelled 
of  the  child — ^there  was  no  room  to  turn  off. 
With  his  thick  lips  he  gathered  the  frock  between 
his  teeth,  lifted  the  child,  laid  him  gently  on  the 
outside  of  the  wheel  track,  and  'went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.'  And  well  might  he  rejoice— he  had 
done  a  noble  deed." 


A  Large  Warming  Apparatus.— The  New 
York  authorities,  it  is  said,  have  allowed  a  com- 
pany to  lay  pipes  through  all  the  streets,  to  con- 
vey "hydrogenated  fuel,"  or  other  heating  agents 
to  every  house,  just  as  gas  and  water  are  now  con- 
veyed.   So  we  move  onward. 
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For  th€  Ntw  England  Fanner, 

OAUnON  Iir  FUBOHABINQ  81S1IBB  OB 
UCFJUDMSHTS  NXOBSSABT. 

Mb.  Editok  : — ^I  perceive  that  some  of  Mr. 
Crandall's  Egyptian  Corn  Tictims  are  a  little  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  the  New  England  Farmer 
for  containing  such  adTertisements.  Now,  with* 
out  admitting  the  right  of  publishers  to  insert 
ever^  advertisement  offered^  I  am  not  disposed 
to  limit  them  very  closely  in  that  class  relating 
to  now  varieties  of  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  because  it 
is  not  always  possible  for  tnem  to  know  whether 
an  article  is  wnat  the  advertisement  recommends 
it  to  be,  and  because  I  think  it  best  to  give  those 
who  have  the  disposition  and  plenty  of  **tin,'' 
an  opportunity  to  try  everything,  and  throw  out 
the  ctiaiT,  leaving  for  the  rest  of  us  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  take  that  which  proves  clean  grain.  With 
proper  precautions,  I  think  no  one  need  be  badly 
sola,  even  though  surrounded  by  bogus  adver- 
tisements, and  with  your  leave,  I  will  give  your 
readers  a  few  words  of  caution  drawn  from  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  friends. 

1.  Every  one  who  is  really  able  to  invest  much 
in  anything,  not  fully  proved,  is  abler  to  furnish 
himself  wiUi  information  to  jact  understandingly 
by  taking  two  or  more  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural journals,  which  he  should  read  carefully,  and 
note  particulfiurly  every  article  on  any  new  plant, 
fruit,  or  fertilizer,  in  which  he  thinks  of  invest- 
ing, as  well  as  all  advertisements,  not  forgetting 
the  signature,  and  in  this  way,  a  shrewd  observer 
will  soon  learn  to  estimate  pretty  correctly  what 
amount  of  credence  is  due  to  the  advertiser  for 
honesty,  or  to  the  correspondent  for  judgment 
and  disinterestedness. 

I  have  found  the  New  England  Farmer,  Coun- 
try QenUeman,  Horticulturist  and  American  Ag- 
riculturist all  ver^  useful  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  others,  and  while  they  are  all  first  class  peri- 
odicals, they  do  not  at  all  encroach  upon  each 
other's  territory,  each  one  being  about  as  nearly 
indispensable  while  taking  all  the  others;  the 
Agriculturist  would  have  saved  our  ''Egyptian 
Corn''  friends  from  being  sold,  if  they  had  read 
and  heeded  it,  this  particular  humbug  having 
been  exposed  in  the  number  for  last  March. 

2.  Never  send  money  to  transient  advertisers 
whom  you  never  heard  of  before,  unless  recom- 
mended by  responsible  agricultural  editors,  or 
others  whom  you  know  to  be  disinterested,  and 
well  informed  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

3.  Never  order  anything,  however  highly 
praised  by  the  advertiser,  if  he  cannot  point  to 
well-known  and  respectable  parties  who  have 
tried  and  are  ready  to  recommend  it  It  is  rare 
that  anything  really  valuable  is  offered  at  the 
present  day,  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  some  one  or  more  persons  competent 
to  decide  on  its  merits,  and  recognised  by  the 
public  to  be  such. 

4.  Take  all  possible  precaution  in  sending  or- 
ders, that  you  send  to  dealers  who  are  strictly 
honest  and  honorable  in  their  dealings.  Better 
apply  the  rule  to  all  whose  advertisements  are 
not  entirely  consistent  and  straightforward* 

5.  If  you  are  not  fairly  dealt  by,  when  you  send 
orders,  ^ive  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  mis- 
take, if  It  was  such,  and  if  this  is  refused,  with- 
draw your  patronage,  and  report  the  offender  to 


friends  who  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  order 
from  him,  and  to  your  Fanners'  Clnb,  if  you  have 
one. 

'6.  To  be  sure  that  the  mistake  is  not  with  you, 
and  also  to  have  the  evidence  on  your  side,  it  is 
well,  when  ordering  to  any  great  amount,  to  write 
beforehand  and  ascertain  particularly  what  is  to 
be  the  quality  of  your  purchase,  terms,  &c.,  then, 
when  making  out  your  order,  make  an  exact  du- 

Slicate,  and  preserve  it,  as  well  as  all  correspon- 
ence  on  both  sides.  With  some  nurseryoSen 
when  ordering  trees  oilplants,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  expressly  that  you  want  what  ^ ou  order,  or 
nothing,  as  otherwise  they  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
stitttting  something  else  when  they' cannot  fiir- 
nish  ozaotlv  what  is  ordered. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  I  apply  some  of  the 
above  rules,  when  the  Chinese  Potato  excitement 
first  began  to  rage  thoroughly,  I  received  copies 
of  three  difierent  editions  of  a  small  pamphlet, 
praising  it  up  beyond  all  reason,  and  urging  those 
who  wished  to  make  sure  of  seed,  to  send  imme- 
diately, ''as  first  come,  first  served,"  and  the  sup- 
ply was  limited.  Now  the  evident  anxiety  to  sell 
indicated  anything  but  a  scant  supply,  and  of 
course  a  want  of  consistency  in  the  advertiser, 
and  the  result  proved  it  a  gr^t  humbug.  The  ad- 
vertisements of  that  firm  I  seldom  read. 

Another  nurseryman,  a  few  years  since,  started 
a  new  grape,  recommending  it  as  very  fine,  and 
offering  it  at  a  high  price ;  but  neslecting  to  bring 
forward  any  evidence  other  than  nis  own  word,  I 
not  only  distrusted  his  "grape  story,"  but  dissuad- 
ed a  friend  from  buying  Norway  Spruces  of  him, 
on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  is  dishonest  in  one 
thing,  cannot  be  trusted  in  another.  Since  then 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have 
pronounced  the  grape  no  better  than  most  of  our 
wild  grapes. 

Now  let  every  one  adopt  such  rules,  and  nur- 
serymen will  l)ecome  honest  from  policy,  and 
such  men  as  Crandall  will  find  their  "occupation 
gone."  Wm.  F.  Bassjstt. 

Ashfldd,  April,  196U 


Food  op  Cowb  afteb  CALyiNC— It  is  cus- 
tomary with  many  farmers  to  feed  cows  immedi- 
ately after  calving,  with  warm  slops — a  pail  of 
bran  or  meal  and  warm  water,  weU  salted — and  a 
better  diet  is  commenced  at  once  in  order  to  get 
as  much  milk  as  possible.  A  writer  in  the  Home-' 
stead  objects  to  this  proceeding  as  contrary  to 
nature,  and  very  likely  to  induce  caked  bag  and 
milk  fever.  He  contends  that  the  cow  should 
have  rest  and  quiet,  rather  than  "a  dose  of  physic 
and  warm  mashes,"  as  is  often  given,  and  adds : 

"It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  tasking  the 
stomach  after  the  fatigue  of  parturition  can  bo 
otherwise  than  hurtful.  A  drink  of  water  and  a 
little  dry  hay  b  enough  for  the  first  day,  and  she 
should  nave  nothing  better  than  the  best  hay 
for  three  or  four  days — ^until  all  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  passed." 


Couo  IN  H0B8ES.— The  Farmer^  Advocate 
prescribes  for  colic  in  horses,  a  blanket  wrapped 
around  the  body  and  drenched  with  cold  water. 
It  steams  like  a  boiling  pot,  and  cures  in  fifteen 
minutes. 
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THB    FABMICB  AlSH}  THS   WAB. 

s  an  agricultural  editor,  our 
mission  is  one  of  peace.  *  It 
leads  us  among  the  quiet  avo- 
cations of  men,  into  green 
fields,  by  the  water-brooks,  or 
^upon  hills  teeming  with  feed- 
ing  kine,-^and  in  the  arts  of 
peace  we  have  labored  cheerful 
ly  and  earnestly,  feeling  that 
diose  labors  were  productive, 
and  that  wu  were  precisely  in 
"the  line -of  duty."  But  these 
matters  have  not  engrossed  our  whole  attention. 
The  general  politics  of  the  country  have  been 
.  familiar,  and  ita  prosperity  and  glory  as  de$x  to 
Qa  as  life  itself, — and  when  it  has  been  defamed 
by  ungrateful  and  indiscreet  men  at  home,  or 
assailed  by  its  enemies  abroad,  we  have  kin- 
dled as  though  our  personal  honor  had  been  in- 
eulted.  When  our  glorious  flag,  floating  over  a 
free  and  brave  people,  but  unarmed  and  defence- 
less, was  fired  upon  by  unprovoked,  arrogant  and 
rebellious  madmen,  we  were  ready  for  war,  as 
preferable  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 

We  brieve,  (and  we  possess  some  prwaie  evi- 
dence of  this,)  that  war  has,  virtually,  been  de- 
dared  against  the  free  States  by  the  leading  pol- 
iticians of  the  South  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
that,  during  that  time,  the  attacks  upon  our  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  bludgeons,  bowie  knives 
and  pistols — ^the  insults  heaped  upon  the  New 
England  States,  and  upon  Massachusetts,  espe- 
cially— the  hanging,  burning  and  drowning  of  our 
citis^s  while  engaged  in  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness at  the  South,  and  the  scourging  and  expul- 
eion  of  ioamen,  who  were  engaged  in  teaching 
their  own  children,  have  all  been  done  to  gratify 
a  malign  hatred,  and  to  precipitate  the  country 
into  a  civil  war!  As  tliis  paper,  however,  is 
sent  into  all  classes  of  our  people  who  hold  dif- 
ferent political  opinions,  we  have  rarely,  or  nev- 
er, alluded  to  the  gross  outrages  committed  upon 
the  laws  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  free  States. 
Forbearance,  in  this  matter,  has  now  oeaaed  to 
be  a  virtue.  The  Executive  wisely  practiced  it, 
until  the  people  were  ready  to  rise  in  their 
might  to  repel  the  assailants,  and  avenge  the  in- 
sults to  our  flag. 

One  spirit,  only,  now  animates  our  people, — 
— to  vindicate  the  government,  and  vanquish  the 
traitors.  Both  objects  will  be  accomplished.  Every 
man  is  ready  to  fight,  where  he  can  do  the  most 
service.  No  drafting  will  be  necessary.  Volun- 
teers press  themselves  upon  the  authorities  to 
four  times  the  number  that  can  be  received !  These 
are  not  mere  fighting  men — ^but  farmers,  carpen- 
tersy  machinists,  blacksmiths,  engineers,  lawyers. 


scholars,  clergymen,  storekeepers,  physicians, 
road  and  bridge  builders,  printers, — in  short, 
Freeholders,  who  will  show  the  bloody  front  of 
rebellion  that  the  men  of  the  North  have  cottage, 
as  well  as  conscience.  They  will  march  wherever 
the  national  flag  is  insulted,  suppress  revolution^ 
and  visit  terrible  retribution  upon  the  rebels. 

Our  resources  in  men  and  provisions  are  am- 
ple, and  would  have  been  so  in  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  but  for  the  stupendous  robberies  commit- 
ted by  the  arch  traitor  Floyd,  and  his  chivalric 
Southern  allies.  They  robbed  the  Exchequer,  the 
arsenals,  the  mints,  and,  aided  by  one  worse  than 
all,  because  a  son  of  New  England,  Toucey,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy — a  name  covered  with 
loathing  and  scorn— sent  all  our  national  ships 
into  distant  seas.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  en- 
ergy and  reproductive  power  of  our  people  will 
soon  supply  deficiencies,  and  the  legions  that  are 
panting  to  punish  this  wicked  design  upon  the 
best  government  the  world  ever  knew,  may  all 
be  supplied  as  they  are  called  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  farmer  has  already  shown  that  it  is  neither 
his  duty  or  desire  to  absolve  himself  from  any  of 
the  burdens  or  perils  introduced  by  a  state  of 
war.  The  thousands  of  stalwart  and  intelligent 
sons  who  have  gone  out  to  fight  at  their  country's 
call,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  He  has 
another  duty,  however,  scarcely  less  important, 
at  homct — and  that  is  to  occupy  cm  much  ground 
with  the  ordinary  crops  a»  he  can  mamtre  and 
tend  welL  It  will  be  a  grave  error  to  do  more 
than  this.  Some  have  already  recommended  that 
large  and  unusual  breadths  of  land  be  sowed  to 
wheat,  or  other  grains,  or  planted  with  corn  or 
potatoes.  Such  advice  is  as  inconsistent  as  it 
would  be  to  advise  the  ship-builder  to  construct 
a  vessel  of  such  proportions  that  she  could  never 
be  floated  out  of  the  harbor  I 

Our  advice  is  this : — ^Use  all  the  manure  you 
can  possibly  press  into  service ;  prepare  it  from 
every  source ;  purchase  it,  if  possible,  even  at  a 
high  rate  ;  use  it  liberally,  especially  on  the  corn 
crop  ;  cultivate  with  care  through  the  season, 
never  allowing  a  weed  to  grow  among  the  crops, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  harvest  more  valuable  in 
every  way,  than  one  obtained  from  a  large  breadth 
of  land  badly  managed.  On  rich  river  bottoms, 
or  in  the  West,  where  fair  crops  may  be  obtained 
without  manure,  the  expanding  policy  may  an- 
swer, but  it  will  prove  disastrous  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

All  you  can  produce  will  certainly  be  needed, 
even  if  the  war  should  be  closed  in  three  months. 
The  demand  will  be  quick,  at  high  prices,  and  at 
your  own  doors.  There  is  no  need  of  alarm  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer.  No  evil  becomes  so  gen* 
eral  and  destructive  as  to  leave  no  compensations 
behind.    The  withdrawal  of  50,000  men  from  the 
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labor  of  the  field — ^men  who  matt  still  be  fed — 
will  require  more  than  the  ordinary  energy  of  the 
husbandman  to  supply  their  wants — so  that  now 
ia  the  time  for  the  former  to  bring  Into  use  every 
economical  means,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  his  labors,  secure  an  abundant  harvest,  and 
find  an  ample  profit  in  disposing  of  it  as  it  is 
ready  for  market 

The  adoption  of  this  course  will  prove  to  the 
farmer  one  of  the  compensations  of  a  great  evil— 
and  this  compensation  must  continue  for  a  eon- 
■iderable  period,  for  a  war  of  but  a  single  year 
will  so  derange  affairs  as  to  call  a  large  number 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  after  actual  hos* 
tilities  have  ceased. 

With  the  former,  there  is  no  real  cause  for 
aniiety,  much  less  for  despondency.  While  he 
deplores  the  evil  brought  upon  us  by  infatuated 
and  wicked  men,  he  can  prosecute  his  labors  with 
the  cheering  reflection  that  he  is  as  effectually 
sustaining  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  his  labors  are  as  patriotic  and  hon- 
orable as  those  of  the  sons  who  have  gone  from 
their  hearth-stones  to  defeat  our  enemies.  He 
must  consider  that  the  measure  of  a  nation's 
wealth  lies  in  its  labor — in  its  reproductite  power 
—power  quickly  to  supply  the  waste  that  war  has 
made  \  and  he  will  find  that  power  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree  in  our  people. 

While  our  brave  soldiers  can  span  rivers  with 
new  bridges  where  the  enemy  have  destroyed  for- 
mer ones,  set  up  and  repair  locomotives,  re-build 
railroad  tracks  and  navigate  ships  from  under 
the  enemies'  guns  into  ports  of  safety,  they*amMr 
will  not  fail  to  manifest  his  energy,  skill  and  pa- 
triotism in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  sustain 
the  brave  men  who  stand  by  the  ffuru. 

The  resources  of  our  country  are  unbounded — 
the  chief  one  being  in  the  indomitable  will  of  our 
people,  but  sustained  by  a  general  knowledge  in 
all  mechanism,  art  and  handicraft.  The  genius 
and  aptitude  of  the  people  is  wonderful.  Noth- 
ing has  before  occurred  to  call  them  out  in  rela- 
tion to  the  arts  of  war,  so  that  our  enemies  stand 
appalled  at  this  new  manifestation  of  our  skill 
and  resources.  Until  our  country  was  imperilled 
and  her  sons  called  to  arms  and  the  life  of  the 
camp,  we,  ourselves,  had  no  proper  conception  of 
the  burning  patriotism  which  underlies  our  peace- 
ful pursuits.  But  we  are  freemen,  the  true  basis 
of  skill,  courage  and  patriotism,  and  being  free 
and  skillful,  we  can  supply  the  wastes  of  war  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  whether  they  occur  in  the 
destruction  of  crops  or  through  the  usual  channels 
of  the  commissariat. 

Be  up,  then,  brother  flurmers,  to  the  occasion  I 
Stand  by  your  Jield  pieces  earnestly  and  reso- 
lutely the  coming  summer.  Press  every  available 
force  into  service  in  tending  and  securing  the 


crops,  and  make  the*earth  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people  glad  with  their  luxuriance  and  prombe. 
Let  us,  then,  while  others  have  gone  forth  to  sub- 
due the  common  enemy,  see  that  the  earth  yields 
her  increase  to  sustain  her  gallant  sons. 


i^  tke I^w  EnglmdFmtm&r. 
"aBAIB-  VOB  8HBBP." 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^Under  the  above  head, 
your  Henniker  correspondent,  "N.  M."  inquires, 
<*Will  oats  hurt  sheep  to  feed  to  them  without 
being  ground  P"  In  your  remarks  you  say,  "Fed 
in  proper  quantities,  we  believe  them  admirably 
adapted  to  sheep ;  but  all  grain  must  be  fed  to 
sheep  judiciously."  These  remarks  are  sensible, 
and  to  the  point,  and  all,  indeed,  that  need  be 
said  upon  the  subject.  But  as  you  ask,  ''Will 
some  of  our  farmers  give  you,  or  us,  the  reasons 
why  unground  oats  will  hurt  sheep  P"  I  answer, 
as  a  farmer,  it  is  my  experience  tnat  unffround 
oats  will  not  onlv  not  hurt  sheep  if  "fed  judi- 
ciously," but  do  them  much  good. 

My  form  is  mostly  stocked  with  sheep.  I  feedl 
them  unground  gram  through  the  winter,— ^mts-' 
in  December  and  January,  half  oats  and  half  ^ 
com  the  rest  of  the  winter,  with  such  roots  as  I 
have  to  spare,  and  never  had  a  sheep  hurt  by  eat- 
ing oats  or  com.  My  early  lambs  have  a  trough 
of  oats  where  they  can  eat  what  they  wish,  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  and  will,  at  four  months  old, 
sometimes  take  a  quart  each  daily,  which  causes 
them  to  "thrive  finely." 

Several  of  my  neighbors  have  large  and  fine 
flocks  of  sheep.  They  feed  on  unground  grain,  oats 
or  com,  separate,  or  mixed,  in  such  proportions 
as  th^  choose,  and  any  one  who  wul  examine 
these  flocks  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble, 
and  need  no  further  proof  that  unground  oats 
are  not  injurious  to  sheep.  I  doubt  the  economy 
of  ^nding  grain  for  sheep,  as  they  masticate 
thetr  food  very  thoroughly,  and  no  seed  passes 
them  that  will  germinate. 

A  flock,  to  be  profitable,  should  be  so  cared 
for,  that  they  will  retain  their  flesh  and  vigor } 
but  should  they,  by  neglect,  become  poor  and 
wei^,  and  while  in  this  condition  a  large  amount 
of  any  kind  of  grain  be  given  them,  whether  it 
be  unffround,  or  ground,  it  would  hurt  them,  per- 
haps xill  them,  as  it  would  a  famished  man  to 
eat  a  hearty  meal  of  wholesome  food.  But  "fed 
judiciously,"  beginning  with  half  a  ^1  of  un- 
ground oats  per  da^,and  increasing  daily  for  four 
weeks,  at  which  time  they  will  take  a  pint,  or 
more,  if  you  have  them  to  spare,  they  will  be  all 
all  the  better  for  it 

The  only  danger  of  losinj^;  sheep  fed  on  oats, 
according  to  the  above  directions,  is,  that  the 
butcher  will  make  you  too  temptins  an  offer  to 
be  refused.  J.  R.  Walker. 

Springfield,  VL,  April,  1861. 


Cow  BxLLSv— It  is  said  that  a  good  cow  beQ 
of  rolled  sheet  iron,  well  made,  10  inches  deep, 
with  a  mouth  3  by  6  inches,  can  be  distinctly 
heard  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles. 
It  is  said  that  a  farmer  in  England  provides  all 
his  cows  with  bells  tuned  to  different  notes  in  the 
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scale,  and  the  whole  running  throngh  several  oc- 
taves. A  Ti8it>r  to  this  farm  is  charmed  by  the 
musici  as  well  as  by  the  sleek  sides  of  the  cattle. 
Sometimes  he  hears  several  notes  in  unison,  then 
a  slight  discord,  and  then  a  sweet  harmony,  and 
all  varied  by  distance  and  by  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  breeze. 

Far  the  New  England  Ponmer* 

FABMTBra  OFEBATION8  UADS  PBOl^- 
TABUD— No.  m. 

To , 

Dear  Sir: — In  this  third  communication  I 
shall  endeavor  to  reply  to  the  remaining  inquiries 
of  your  letter. 

4.  "I  have  80  or  40  acres  of  land  near  tLe  buildings 
which  I  desire  to  convert  into  productive  pasture, 
principally  for  milch  cows.  The  land  is  somewhat 
uneven,  but  sufficiently  level  for  plowing.  It  has 
been  impoverifihed  by  occasional  grain  crops,  and  in 
the  intervals  between  them  by  overfeeding  with  stock. 
The  soil  has  never  been  stirred  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  but  the  subsoil  appears  to  be  pretty  good, 
and  tolerably  free  (Vom  stone.  How  shall  I  mansge 
to  make  a  good  pasture  of  this  tract  of  land  ?" 

As  your  land  admits  of  the  use  of  the  plow,  you 
can  improve  it  in  various  ways.  In  the  month 
of  August  plow  up  such  a  portion  of  it  as  jou 
can  manage  conveniently,  turning  it  about  eight 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  stir  in  a  *portion  of  the  fresh 
subsoil  with  the  old  surface  soil.  Then  sow 
broadcast  500  lbs.  of  bone  dust  per  acre,  harrow  it 
in,  and  seed  at  once  to  grass  alone.  By  this  first- 
named  method  ^e  land  plowed  and  seeded  anew 
will  not  need  to  be  fenced  from  the  remainder 
not  ^en  plowed.  Sow  only  herds  grass  and  red- 
top  in  August,  but  the  following  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  bare  of  the  old  snow, 
and  while  the  surface  is  filled  with  little  cracks, 
sow  liberally  red  and  white  clover  seeds.  Herds 
grass,  however,  is  not  a  very  lasting  pasture- 
grass,  because  when  closely  fed  off  the  roots  soon 
kill  out  Sow  but  little  of  it,  therefore,  and  stock 
more  largely  with  the  other  grasses.  Orchard 
grass  is  an  excellent  pasture  grass,  bearing  anv 
amount  of  close  capping,  and  springing  up  with 
remarkable  quickness  and  vigor  after  it  has  been 
bitten  down.  Of  late  years  I  have  invariably 
sown  this  grass  when  laying  land  down  to  perma- 
nent pasture.  The  seed  oeing  auite  bulky,  a 
bushel  and  a  half  is  none  too  mucn  to  sow  with 
the  other  grasses,  if  you  would  secure  a  thick  fine 
sward.  It  may  be  sown  in  August,  or  at  any 
time  of  vear.  Let  me  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
red  top  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  grass 
seeds  to  sow,  but  should  be  |iut  on  separately, 
and  with  a  much  narrower  cast,  because  the  seed 
is  60  very  light  and  chaffy  that  it  will  not  cast  off 
more  than  about  two  feet  each  side  of  the  sower's 
track,  even  in  the  most  favorable  time  for  sow- 
ing. If  it  is  mixed  with  other  seeds  and  sown 
with  the  usual  breadth  of  cast,  you  will  afterwards 
see  it  growing  in  strips  across  the  field,  with 
spaces  between  about  as  wide  as  the  strips,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  redtop.  After  plowing  in 
August,  you  can,  if  you  please,  put  on  a  heavier 
dressing  of  bone,  say  300  lbs.,  per  acre,  and  sow 
winter  wheat  or  rye  with  the  grass  seeds — the  ex- 
tra dressing  of  bone  in  that  case  compensating 
the  land  for  a  grain  crop  taken  off.  If  the  sea- 
son is  favorable  for  winter  grain«  you  can  get 


from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  and  several 
dollars'  worth  of  straw,  besides  decidedly  improv- 
ing the  land.  Bone  dust  is  a  sure  and  quite  last- 
ing fertilizer  of  pasture  land,  supplying  precisely 
the  elements  most  largely  abstracted  from  the 
soil  by  the  feeding  of  it  with  stock,  and  especially 
with  milch  cows.  I  know  this  to  be  so  by  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  effects  of  bone  on  my 
own  land.  I  was  much  interested  in  a  recent  ex- 
tract in  the  Country  Oentleman,  on  the  use  of 
bones  as  a  fertilizer,  and  having  requested  my 
friend,  Mr.  Brown,  to  republish  it  in  another  col- 
umn of  the  New  England  Farmer^  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  article. 

Another  way  to  improve  your  land  would  be  to 
plow  it  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  late  in  the  fall, 
and  in  sprins  manure  liberally  with  composti 
broadcast,  and  then  plant  it  with  com  or  pota- 
•toes.  If  you  have  time  after  harvest  in  the  fall, 
plow,  harrow  and  prepare  the  land  all  ready  for 
stocking  down,  and  verv  early  in  the  spring  sow 
on  grass  seed  alone.  Or,  you  can  plow  in  the 
spring  and  stock  to  grass  with  grain.  It  would 
of  course  be  better  for  the  land  to  omit  a  grain 
crop ;  but  if  present  profits  must  be  considered, 
then  take  the  crop  of  grain,  and  you  have  still  an 
improved  pasture.  Or  another  way  would  be  to 
manure  the  land  one  or  two  years  in  the  hill,  as  it 
is  called,  planting  it  with  potatoes.  Then  lay  it 
down  to  grass  in  the  spring,  without  grain,  sow- 
ing 500  lbs.  of  bone  dust  per  acre  and  harrowing 
it  m  before  sowing  the  grass  seeds.  Or  after 
planting  the  land  a  year,  to  rot  the  sod,  sow  300 
lbs.  of  guano  per  acre,  with  a  thick  seeding  of 
clover,  to  be  the  next  vear  turned  under  as  a 
green  crop,  and  the  land  in  August  or  first  part 
of  September  seeded  down  to  pasture.  If  the 
land  is  quite  foul  with  any  species  of  vegetation 
that  It  is  difficult  to  kill  by  simply  the  smother- 
ing process  of  plowing,  then  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  and  cultivate  it  in  hoed  crops  one  year  be- 
fore laying  it  to  permanent  pasture.  But  as  a 
general  thing,  nicely  executed  plowing  will  prettv 
much  kill  out  the  old  vegetation.  Thorough 
plowing  should  be  the  rule,  and  if  a  baulk  per- 
chance is  made,  the  team  should  be  at  once 
backed  into  it  and  the  defective  furrow  mended. 
Nothing  at  all  can  be  gained  by  the  <'cut  and 
cover"  style  of  plowing.  All  these  various  modes 
of  improving  old  pastures  imply  the  investment 
of  some  capital  "in  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
itself;"  but  such  investment  is  indispensable  if 
you  would  have  good  land,  and  is  usually  more 
profitable  than  uie  purchase  of  more  land  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  stock  you  wish  to 
keep.  The  improvement  of  impoverished  pas- 
tures is  an  important  part  of  farming  at  this  day, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tnat  you  will  try  various  ex- 
pedients yourself  for  the  renovation  of  such 
lands,  and  let  us  know  hereafter,  through  the 
New  England  Farmer,  the  results  of  your  efforts. 
You  can  do  no  more  useful  service  Uian  this  to 
the  i  arming  interest  of  New  England. 

5  "Can  I  make  profitable  use  of  Peruvian  guano, 
eith  er  as  a  sole  fertiliser  of  land,  or  as  an  assistant  to 
fertlity  on  land  otherwise  well  manured,  and  if  so,  to 
what  crop  or  crops  can  It  best  be  applied,  and  in  what 
quantity  ?" 

Guano  stimulates  land  'in  some  cases  wonder- 
fully, for  one  or  two  years  after  its  application, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  add  staple  to  the  soil,  nor 
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to  be  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  influence  to  be 
relied  on  as  a  sole  fertiliser.  It  mav»  however, 
be  used  beneicially  for  some  special  purposes. 
For  instance,  on  a  loose,  drv,  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil,  loath  to  take  grass  well,  even  though  well 
manured  for  a  previous  crop,  or  on  other  land 
which  for  any  reason  is  shy  and  uncertain  in  this 
regard,  a  superb  catch  of  grass  may  generally  be 
obtained  by  sowing  200  to  300  lbs.  of  guano  per 
aore,  and  harrowing  it  in  with  the  grain  sowed  at 
the  time  of  stocking  to  grass.  The  crop  of  grain 
and  of  straw  may  also  be  considerably  increased 
thereby.  I  have  thought  in  my  own  practice  that 
euch  application  of  guano  paid  as  well  as  any  other 
of  like  cost  that  could  have  been  made,  t  have 
already  stated  that  guano  mav  in  some  oases 
be  profitably  applied  to  stimulate  poor  land  to 
throw  up  a  bulky  green  crop,  to  be  turned  back 
into  the  soiL  Instances  might  be  named  where 
its  application  for  this  purpose  has  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  results. 

6.  ''I  have  a  lowland  meadow  of  15  or  20  acres,  sub- 
ject to  overflow  by  fteshets  setting  back  from  the  riv- 
er. ThoQgli  the  flooding  usually  occurs  m  spring,  yet 
it  sometimes  happens  in  summer  or  &U,  and  there- 
fore grass  is  the  only  safe  crop  to  raise.  The  surface 
of  the  meadow  is  nearly  level,  but  in  places  there  are 
certain  slight  depressions,  and  on  these  portions  tlie 
water  remains  so  long  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
flood  that  it  stagnates  upon  and  chills  and  poisons  the 
land.  Coarse  water  grasses  are  therefore  the  only  pro- 
duct. The  soil  is  a  deep  stiff  loam.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  flooding  of  the  meadow,  together  with  the  sed- 
iment brought  on,  would  be  beneficial,  provided  the 
surface  water  could  be  disposed  of  quickly,  or  made 
to  pass  off  with  the  falling  of  the  stream.  Now  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  conveying  an  intelligent  impression 
of  the  lay  and  condition  of  this  tract  of  lowland,  will 
you  please  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to  make  it  good 
sweet  mowing  land  ?" 

Meadows  of  this  kind  usually  have  more  or 
less  descent  towards  the  stream,  or  in  some  di- 
rection so  that  the  water  can  be  drained  off  into 
the  stream,  though  it  may  not  be  perceptible  to 
the  eye  alone.  From  your  description,  I  judge 
that  the  land  is  made  too  wet  by  surface  water, 
remainingto  stagnate  and  pass  off  only  by  evap- 
oration. ^The  first  atep  is  to  take  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  meadow  with  levelling  instruments, 
and  ascertain  where  one  or  two  main  open 
ditches  can  be  cut  and  have  a  suitable  regularity 
of  fail  or  draught  to  carry  off  the  flood  waters 
«with  the  falling  of  the  stream."  The  fewer 
ditches  you  can  have,  and  ;|ret  get  rid  of  the  wa- 
ter, the  more  convenient  will  be  the  after  tillage 
of  the  land.  Do  not  depend  at  all  upon  the  eye 
alone,  but  take  your  measurements  b^  the  aid  of 
levelling  instruments,  and  then  you  will  know  ac- 
curately the  lay  of  the  surface  and  where  to 
locate  ditches  so  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  se- 
cure successful  drainage.  To  get  the  water  off  to 
the  river,  the  ditches  maj  perhaps  have  to  pass 
through  a  swell  or  portion  of  land  somewhere 
higher  than  the  eeneral  level  of  the  meadow ;  but 
do  not  let  that  diBcourage  or  foil  you  in  the  at- 
tempt to  drain  the  land,  for  you  have  only  to  cut 
the  ditches  deeper  there,  and  correspondingly 
wider  on  top,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  slant  to 
the  sides  to  prevent  them  from  caving  in.  A 
slant  of  forty-nve  degrees  will  be  best.  You  might 
have  a  few  models  made  of  lath  or  light  scantling, 
the  models  being  of  the  right  width  for  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch,  and  the  sides  of  them  slanting 


or  flaring  out  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  set  occasionally^  into  the  ditch;  they  will 
guide  the  workman  m  giving  the  right  shape  to 
their  work.  The  earth  taken  out  in  making  the 
ditches  would  well  pay  for  hauling  off  to  compost 
with  manure  for  some  upland  field  of  a  dry,  open 
soiL  Perhaps  portions  of  it  will  came  handy  for 
levelling  up  some  depressed  places  in  the  meadow. 

After  completing  the  ditches,  and  the  land  has 
dried  off  sufficiently  to  permit  of  plowing  it,  you 
can  any  time  in  the  season  previous  to  about  the 
first  week  in  September,  plow  as  much  of  it  as 
you  can  at  one  time  manage.  I  should  think  it 
had  better  be  plowed  certainly  as  much  as  nine 
or  ten  inches  deep,  so  as  to  bury  the  old  sod 
thoroughly,  and  kill  its  roots.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  still  better  to  plow  a  foot  deep.  Possibly  at 
some  time  previous  to  seeding  the  land  to  grass, 
you  can  fill  some  of  the  worst  depressions  handi- 
ly by  plowing  off  the  nearest  knolls  or  crowning 
places,  and  moving  the  earth  thus  loosened  into 
the  sunken  spots  with  the  ox  scraper.  That,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  circumstances  of  which  you 
can  best  judge.  The  sod*  and  subsoil  plow  will 
make  the  best  tillage,  provided  the  sod  is  not  too 
rooty  and  stubborn  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  lit- 
tle skim  or  leading  plow.  If  the  sod  is  too  much 
for  the  skim  plow  to  contend  with  successfully, 
then  a  large  powerful  breaking-up  plow  of  the  flat 
furrow  sod  kind,  drawn  by  four  or  six  oxen,  will 
be  best.  Be  particular  in  plowing  to  get  the  old 
swampy  vegetation  all  under,  lest  otherwise  it 
shoula  grow  up  again,  to  the  injury  of  the  new 
seeding.  Spread  fifteen  or  twenty  loads  of  com- 
post per  acre,  made  of  manure  and  good  upland 
loam,  and  harrow  it  in.  Then  sow  a  half  bushel 
of  herds  grass  and  a  bushel  of  redtop  seeds  per 
acre,  and  pass  a  bush  or  light  roller  over  the  land. 
It  will  be  desirable  to  sec^  the  meadow  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  August,  or  even  in  July,  if  it 
can  then  be  attended  to,  for  that  will  give  the 
young  grass  time  to  get  firmly  rooted  before  the 
winter  or  spring  floods  come  on,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  overflow. 

If  you  can  procure  seed  of  the  fowl  meadow 
grass  to  sow,  that  would  be  the  very  best  grass 
you  could  raise  on  this  meadow,  judging  from 
your  description  of  the  land.  It  yields  a  very 
thick  and  heavy  swath,  and  superb  quality  of  hay, 
and  is  very  lasting  in  the  land,  provided  it  is  not 
cut  too  early.  The  occasional  flooding  of  the  land 
would  be  highly  beneflcial  to  this  grass,  as  it  de- 
lights in  a  moist,  but  not  wet  soil.  As  yet  the 
seed  can  be  obtained  in  market  only  in  limited 
quantity  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  our  seedsmen  will 
be  able  to  secure  larger  supplies  ere  long.  It  is 
one  of  the  anomalies  in  farming,  that  fowl  mea- 
dow grass  is  so  little  cultivated.  I  am  informed 
that  the  seed  comes  to  market  more  or  less  at 
Portland,  Me.,  and  that  there  are  meadows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dedham,  and  in  .other  portions  of  east- 
em  Massachusetts,  where  the  grass  grows  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  spontaneously,  I  often  see  it 
in  the  intervales  boraering  our  streams  in  Ver- 
mont. The  seed  can  usually  be  procured  in  small 
quantities  of  the  Boston  seedsmen.  It  closely 
resembles  redtop  in  the  form  of  its  head,  and 
shape  of  the  seed,  but  the  color  of  the  head  is 
paler  than  redtop,  while  the  bottom  foliage  is  of 
a  deeper  green  hue,  and  yields  a  much  finer  qual- 
ity, and  thicker  and  heavier  burden. 
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Having  drained  the  meadow  perfectly,  and 
stocked  It  down  with  the  cultivated  grasses,  you 
oan  nrohably  keep  it  in  good  grass  by  occasional 
top-oresstngs  of  compost.  Or,  if  after  a  time  the 
wild  passes  come  in  too  much,  you  hare  only  to 
plow  m  Aufpist,  manure,  and  re-seed  as  before. 
Thus  you  will  doubtless  make  the  meadow  very 
▼aluable  grass  land. 

7.  **1  haye,  in  another  place,  a  ftw  acres  of  what  is 
called  bog-meadow,  which  I  wish  to  improre  for  mow* 
ing  land,  It  belngdeslrable  to  make  all  the  hay  I  can 
for  winter  nse.  This  piece  of  meadow  was  imperfectly 
drained  years  ago,  bat  the  mack  being  in  some  places 
qaite  deep  and  the  caUivotion  difflcalt,  the  prodac- 
tions  have  now  become  mostly  the  coarse  water 
grasses.  I  have  already  drained  the  meadow  thor- 
oughly, catting  off  the  springs  that  flowed  in  fhmi  the 
higher  land.  1  now  wish  to  introdace  apon  it  a  better 
quality  of  grass.  How  shall  I  manage  to  convert  this 
land  into  good  mowing  by  the  quickest  process  ?" 

The  imperfect  drainage  of  the  meadow,  hereto- 
fore, made  it  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  led  to 
the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  water  grasses.  The 
first  important  operation  in  order  to  tame  the 
land,  is  to  dniin  it  oomffletely,  which  you  say  you 
have  already  done.  The  next  thing  is  to  plow  it, 
which  can  j^erally  best  be  done  in  August,  or 
near  that  tmie.  Turn  the  sod  over  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep,  so  as  to  effectually  smother  the  wild 
grass,  and  have  a  plenty  of  loose  soil  on  top,  to 
convert  into  a  meUow  seed-bed.  For  this  pur- 
pose you  will  need  a  large  plow,  rigged  expressly 
for  such  work.  You  can  do  nothing  at  all  effec- 
tive and  satisfactory  towards  the  subjugation  of 
your  meadow  with  a  common  green  sward  plow. 
The  bog-meadow  plow  is  rigged  with  a  wide  steel- 
edged  share,  havins  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and 
kept  so  during  use,  by  frequent  applications  of  a 
file,  so  as  to  eut  the  wild  grass  roots  completely 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  width  of  the  furrow- 
slice,  and  thus  permit  it  to  turn  over  surely.  You 
cannot  turn  the  boggy  sward  unless  its  roocs  are 
severed  on  the  imder  side  of  the  furrow-slice ;  if 
a  portion  of  them  are  left  uncut,  they  will  pull 
the  slice  back  into  its  original  place  again  in  spite 
of  you.  The  best  modem  plows,  for  such  land, 
have  a  circular  cutter,  of  steel,  attached  bv  its 
axle  to  a  shank  or  stem  of  wrought  iron,  wnich 
is  clasped  to  the  plow-beam  in  the  same  place 
and  manner  as  a  common  cutter ;  and  the  circu- 
lar plate  of  steel,  revolvinff  like  the  wheel  at  the 
end  of  the  beam,  makes  aciean,  effective  incision, 
cutting^  the  slice  surely  from  the  main  land,  and 
rendenng  it  impossible  for  the  sod  to  peel  and 
roll  up  in  large  masses,  as  it  is  wont  to  do  before 
a  common  cutter,  because  the  revolutions  of  the 
circular  cutter  naturally  hold  the  turf  down  in  its 
place  while  being  cut  The  bog  plow  has  a  large 
side  wheel  to  guage  the  depth  of  mrrow,  and  hav- 
ing a  wide  rim  to  prevent  it  from  rutting  into  the 
spongy  sod.  Then,  top,  the  plow  has  a  draft  rod 
of  iron,  passing  through  a  clevis  on  the  end  of 
the  beam,  of  such  construction  as  to  admit  of  very 
wide  variations  in  the  landing  of  the  plow,  so 
that  the  point  of  draught,  where  the  chain  or 
evener  is  hitched  to  the  plow,  may  be  swung  to 
the  left,  or  landward  side  of  the  beam,  as  much  as 
twelve  inches,  or  any  distance  less  than  that 
which  the  particular  case  may  demand.  Thus  the 
entire  team  may  be  allowed  to  walk  upon  the  sod 
or  unbroken  land— the  off  oxen  or  horses  travell- 
ing in  about  the  place  the  near  ones  would,  if  the 


team  were  attached  to  the  plow  by  the  oommoo 
hitch.  This  line  of  drai»[ht  may  be  so  nicely  ad- 
justed, that  while  the  on  oxen  travel  on  the  un- 
broken sod,  the  plow  will  nevertheless  run  per- 
fectly true  and  natural  in  its  work.  It  is  an  ar- 
rangement quite  essential  in  plowing  all  such 
deep,  mucky  meadows,  as  yours,  where  the  off 
oxen  would  mire  to  their  liellies  if  compelled  to 
travel  in  the  soft  furrow.  I  have  seen  bog-mea- 
dows superbly  plowed  in  this  way,  the  plow  turn- 
ing furrows  two  feet  wide,  and  laying  them  in 
side  by  side  so  truly,  as  to  completely  bury  the 
swamp  grass,  and  present  a  clean  surface  for  cul- 
tivation. In  bog-meadow  plowing,  a  very  wide 
furrow-slice  will  turn  more  surely  and  perfectly 
than  a  narrower  one,  provided  you  have  a  wide* 
cutting  share,  because  the  weight  of  the  wide  slice 
itself  helps  materially  to  carrv  the  sod  over  after 
theplow  has  cut  it,  and  raised  it  from  its  bed. 

Having  plowed  the  land,  you  can  perhaps 
plant  and  cultivate  it  a  year  or  two,  or  you  can 
stock  it  to  grass  at  once.  I  notice  that  you  say 
you  wish  '*to  convert  it  to  good  mowing,  by  the 
quickest  process.^  Perhaps  you  can  hardly  get 
on  to  the  meadow  with  loads  of  manure  immedi- 
ately after  plowing — ^though  a  few  years  hence,  if 
it  is  kept  well  drained  meanwhile,  it  will  become 
sufficiently  dry  and  settled  down  together,  to  al- 
low of  that.  If  you  can  cart  over  the  land  as  soon 
as  it  is  plowed,  then  spread  about  thirty  loads  of 
compost  per  acre,  made  of  one-third  part  manure, 
and  two-thirds  good  upland  loam,  harrow  it  in, 
and  seed  to  grass— sowing  a  half  bushel  of  herds 
grass  and  a  bushel  of  redtop  per  acre,  or,  what  is 
better,  if  you  can  get  it,  one  and  a  haJf  bushel  of 
fowl  meadow  seed  per  acre.  But  if  you  cannot 
get  manure  on  to  the  land  in  August,  or  have 
none  to  spare  for  it,  sow  say  500  pounds  per  acre 
of  guano  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  harrow  it  in, 
and  sow  the  grass  seeds,  and  that  dressing  will 
stimulate  the  grass  to  take  root  well,  make  a  vig- 
orous early  ffrowth,  and  choke  down  wild  stuBL 
Two  years  afterwards,  you  could  top-dress  with  a 
compost  of  loam  and  manure.  Or  you  can  plow 
and  prepare  the  land  in  August  or  afte^  ana  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  frozen,  cart  on  and  spread 
the  compost  manure,  and  sow  the  grass  seeds  on 
the  manure.  It  is  auite  customary,  where  bog- 
meadows  are  too  soil  and  loose  in  texture  to  ad- 
mit of  much  tillage,  or  to  take  to  tame  grasses 
well,  to  cover  them  with  a  coating  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness  of  loam  or  fine  gravelly  subsoil, 
carting  it  on  to  the  meadow  when  the  land  is 
sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  up  the  team.  On  top  of 
that  a  dressing  of  compost  manure  is  spread,  and 
^ass  seeds  are  sown  on  the  manure.  This  coat- 
ing sweetens  and  gives  body  and  consistency  to 
the  surface  soil,  and  for  several  years  promotes  a 
large  growth  of  the  tame  greases.  But  bog«mea- 
dows  differ  considerably,  partly  from  natural  tex- 
ture and  partly  from  the  condition  arising  from 
superficial  or  very  complete  and  thorough  drain- 
age. I  could  point  you  to  several  bog-meadowa 
that  have  been  reclaimed  with  complete  euooess 
without  the  expense  of  a  coating  of  loam  or  grav- 
el. I  have  now  in  mind  a  meadow,  embracing 
about  sixty  acres  in  one  body,  that  has  all  been 
reclaimed  to  excellent  mowing  land  without  such 
coating,  but  with  the  application  in  December 
of  thirty  loads  per  acre  of  compost  made  of  ma- 
nure and  upland  loam.    Not  having  seen  your 
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meadow,  I  cannot  precisely  say  which  particalar 
method  you  should  adopt  in  stocking  it  to  grass ; 
but  your  own  judgment  will  guide  you  as  to  that, 
I  should  presume  that  inasmuch  as  your  land  was 
partially  arained  years  ago»  it  cannot  now  be  very 
soft  or  difficult  of  tillage.  If,  a  few  years  after 
you  have  laid  it  down,  the  wild  srasses  begin  to 
predominate,  the  land  may  need  to  be  plowed 
and  seeded  anew.  But  if  the  tame  grasses  hold 
possession  mostl^r,  then  an  occasional  top-dress- 
ing of  compost  will  enable  the  land  to  give  you  a 
good  burden  and  quality  of  hay. 

Thus,  my]  friend,  I  have  at  length  answered 
your  questions  as  well  as  I  could  from  such  state- 
ments as  you  have  given  me,  and  without  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  your  land.  If  there  are  any 
points  that  I  have  not  made  plain,  or  if  in  anv 
particular  I  have  failed  to  understand  the  condi- 
tion of  any  field  or  thing  you  have  brought  to  mv 
notice,  another  letter  from  you  relative  to  such 
matters  shall  receive  attention. 

F.  HOLBBOOK. 

BrattUboro\  March  26, 1861. 


Fair  the  Ntw  JBngtand  Fanmtr. 
VIOLA,  FOB  THB  BIBD& 

The  spring,  the  beautiful  spring,  has  come 
again!  and  with  it  our  cheerful  little  friends,  the 
birds.  We  hope,  that  durin||^  the  present  season, 
no  person^  young  or  old,  will  show  his  want  of 
humanity  and  good  sense,  by  killing  any  of  these 
innocent  creatures  $  for  they  not  only  cheer  and 
refresh  the  heart  with  their  sweet  music,  but  do 
an  immense  amount  of  positive  good,  by  destroy- 
ing, annually  a  vast  number  of  insects,  which  are 
injurious  to  vegetation.  Will  not  the  farmer 
have  a  care  for  his  pecuniary,  if  not  for  his  moral 
interests,  by  preventing  his  sons,  and  others,  from 
prowling  over  his  lands  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing birds?  When  will  men,  generally,  become 
intelligent  lovers  of  nature,  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate iui  the  blessings  of  Dinne  Providence  P 

S.  L.  White. 

Saidh  Grotou,  March,  28, 1861. 


CoBBEcnoNS. — In  jrour  notice  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  on  Mon- 
day evening,'  April  1, 1  am  made  to  say  that  '*In 
New  England,  the  number  of  cows  is  180,000." 
This  is  a  mistake.  Massachusetts  is  entitled  to 
that  number,  while  in  New  England  there  are 
over  700,000.  £  P.  Wilson. 

In  your  monthly  journal  for  April,  jast  received, 
I  am  made  to  say,  page  168,  the  pasture  was  not 
as  good  I  the  word  not  I  did  not  use.  I  said  the 
pastures  on  the  farm,  on  which  I  was  bom,  and 
labored  for  twenty  years,  were  as  good  as  any  in 
the  eastern  seetion  of  the  State.  I  am  the  more 
anziout  to  have  this  correction  made,  as  your  pa- 
per deservedly  has  a  permanency  of  character,  not 
often  met  in  the  multiplicity  of  publications  of 
these  days. 

I  admire  the  analysis  of  the  New  York  Trans- 
actions for  1859.  I  wish  our  own  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture would  annually  put  forth  a  volume  of 
equal  value ;  I  have  seen  none  at  all  for  the  last 
year.  J.  W.  Pbogtoe. 

April  5,  186L 


For  the  Net9  BngUmd  Farmer, 
EOB8B  FOWBB8. 

Leomin$tert  April  2,  1861. 

Mb.  Oat, — Bear  Sir  .^^•I  saw  the  description 
of  a  one-horse  power  for  thrashing,  sawing  wood, 
&0.,  in  the  N.  B.  Farmer^  recently  by  you.  Will 
you  do  me  the  kindness  to  tell  me  where  I  can 
procure  such  an  one,  and  the  cost  of  same  P  Also 
what  kind  of  a  thrasher  you  use,  and  whether  your 
machine  cleans  the  grain  at  the  same  timeP 
Again,  in  regard  to  sawing  wood,  would  not  the 
extra  fixings  necessary  to  attach  the  cutting  off  saw 
to  the  horse-power,  cost  as  much  as  a  circular 
saw  ?  My  thrashing  was  done  last  fall  with  a 
two-horse  power,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  cost 
more  than  to  have  had  it  done  with  flails. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  adopting  some  plan 
wherebv  I  can  save  some  of  those  hard  knocks  of 
the  flail  and  beetle,  which  you  seem  to  have  obvi- 
ated by  your  machine.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  your  method  of  doing  these  hard  jobs,  as 
described  in  the  Farmtr,  therefore  I  tliought  I 
might  ''go  and  do  likewise." 

If  you  will  answer  the  above  questions  you  will 
confer  a  great  favor  on  a  brother  farmer. 

EXOBT  BUBBAGE. 
B.  W.  Gay,  &f .,  Hhm  lamdm^  N.  H. 

New  London^  April  8,  1861. 

Mb.  Bubbaoe, — Dear  fifir;— Your  letter  was 
duly  received.  If  my  article  on  a  one-horse  thrash* 
ing  machine  has  been  of  benefit  to  any  one,  I  am 
well  paid  for  writing  it,  for  this  reason,  that  I 
think  farmers  might  and  should  be  a  mutual  assis- 
tance to  each  other. 

Answering  your  questions :  1.  There  is  a  shop 
in  the  town  of  Sunapee,  about  ten  miles  from 
here,  where  both  one  and  two-horse  thrashing 
machines  are  manufactured  extensively,  for  sale 
or  to  order. 

2.  My  machine  cost,  when  new,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars,  but  I  think  they  can  be 
bought  for  a  great  deal  less  now. 

3.  The  cylinder  of  my  thrasher  is  two  feet  long 
with  teeth  projecting  thiree  inches,  instead  of  two, 
as  in  most  of  them. 

4.  This  machine  does  not  clean  the  grain,  as 
there  is  not  power  enough  in  one  horse  to  drive 
a  thrasher  and  winnower  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out making  slower  work  than  a  two-horse  ma- 
chine. I  think  it  cheaper  to  thrash^  and  then 
winnow  when  most  convenient. 

5.  I  think  the  "extra  fixings"  for  the  saw  will 
not  cost  much  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  a 
circular  saw.  I  made  all  the  fixings,  except  the 
platform  on  which  to  lay  the  logs,  and  hung  the 
saw  (which  is  less  than  a  day*s  work,)  for  one  of 
my  townsmen  last  week,  in  three  davs.  A  few 
feet  of  plank  and  a  few  bolts  are  all  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  make  it. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  I  shall 
be  happv  to  oblige  you.  In  my  description  of 
this  machine  in  the  farmer  the  printer  makes  me 
say  "three  of  these"  whereas,  it  snould  read  "three 
feet  of  this  end  of  the  sweep  should  be  eight 
inches  wide.** 

I  return  your  letter,  and«  if  you  please,  would 
like  to  have  vou  send  both  that  and  the  reply  to 
the  Farmer  tor  publication,  that  others  may,  per- 
haps, be  benefited.  B.  W.  Oay. 

JQaory  Bttrragt,  Aqr.,  Leombutir,  Man, 
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/Vr  the  New  JOtgiaod  Faemer. 
CH3BX8B. 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  remarke  made  by 
Mr.  Tower,  of  Berkshire,  at  one  of  yoar  agricul- 
tural meetings,  as  published  in  the  weekly  Farm- 
er of  March  2d.  I  have  often  heard  the  cheese 
of  this  county  and  of  Worcester  highly  spoken  of, 
and  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  made.  Can 
you  inform  us  through  the  New  England  Farmer, 
and  oblige  many  readers  of  your  excellent  paper 
in  northern  Vermont,  where  the  dairy  business  is 
becoming  a  leading  interest 

Derby,  Vt,  March,  1861.     B.  F.  Fletche&. 

Remarks. — ^The  farmers  of  Worcester  and 
Berkshire  counties  rery  justly  pride  themselves 
upon  the  character  and  fame  of  their  cheese.  In 
the  report  of  the  Worcester  Committee  on  Cheese, 
for  18o9,  it  is  expressly  acknowledged  that  this 
reputation  is  public  property  of  great  Talue, 
which  they  say  ought  to  be  cared  for,  and  in- 
creased by  public  and  private  effort. 

In  1854,  the  State  Society  offered  the  Berkshire 
County  Agricultural  Society  three  premiums 
of  seventy-five,  fifty  and  twenty-five  dollars,  for 
the  three  best  dairies  that  should  exhibit  their 
productions,  and  answer  the  interrogations  ac- 
companying the  proposition. 

A  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Tower,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Berkshire  Society  to  award  these 
large  premiums,  which  were  finally  paid  to  Mr.  J. 
D.  Northrop,  of  Lanesboro',  Mrs.  O.  W.  Lincoln, 
of  Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dresser,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  all  of  whom  made  written  statements, 
which  were  published. 

So  far  as  any  manufacturing  operation  which 
requires  great  skill,  much  practice,  and  nice  at- 
tention to  numerous  details,  can  be  communicat- 
ed by  written  description,  we  believe  these  state- 
ments give  information  as  to  the  process  of 
cheese-making  in  the  best  dairies  of  Berkshire 
county. 

In  reply,  therefore,  to  friend  Fletcher's  request, 
we  copy  the  stotement  of  Mrs.  8.  W.  Lincoln,  of 
which  Mr.  Tower  says,  in  his  report  on  awarding 
the  premiums,  '*we  think  her  recipe  for  making 
cheese  as  good  a  one  as  we  have  ever  met  with, 
and  worthy  of  commendation." 

Manner  of  making  Cheese. — "The  milk  at  night 
is  set  in  tubs ;  and  if  the  weather  is  warm,  cool- 
ers are  set  into  the  milk,  filled  with  cold  water  or 
ice.  In  the  morning  the  cream  is  skimmed  off, 
put  into  milk  and  warmed,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  night's  and  morning's  milk,  and  wanned  by 
pouring  in  hot  water,  to  a  temperature  of  eighty- 
six  degrees.  Rennet  is  then  added,  sufficient  to 
produce  a  thorough  coagulation ;  then,  in  about 
forty  minutes,  the  curd  is  cut  into  fine  square 
pieces,  and  remains  until  the  green  whey  begins 
to  rise ;  then  it  is  broken  up  with  the  hand.  This 
operation  is  performed  with  great  care,  letting 


the  curd  pass  gently  between  the  fingers  without 
squeering  it  in  the  hands,  as  that  would  decrease 
the  quantity  of  cheese.  After  settling,  a  quantity 
of  whey  is  put  into  a  kettle  and  warmed,  and  put 
into  the  curd,  making  it  ninety-five  degrees  warm. 
The  curd  is  again  broken,  the  whey  heated  and 
put  into  the  curd,  so  that  the  heat  will  be  raised 
to  one  hundred  and  six  degrees.  It  then  remains, 
being  stirred  occasionaUy,  until  the  card  becomes 
elastic,  and,  as  old  cheese-makers  say,  ^'squeaks 
between  the  teeth."  Then  the  whey  is  again 
drawn  off,  the  curd  cooled  with  cold  water,  and 
then  salted  with  a  tea-cup  full  of  salt  to  sixteen 
pounds  of  cheese.  It  is  then  pressed  twenty-four 
hours,  being  turned  over  in  the  time,  and  then  re- 
moved to  a  cool  dairy-room,  greased,  colored  ac- 
cording to  fancy,  and  turned  every  day  until 
cured." 


Fbr  the  New  Mtfiand  Farmer. 
BTBAW  HIVES. 

The  telegraphic  notices  that  have  kept  the  pub- 
He  in  a  state  of  coifusion  for  the  last  few  months, 
are  not  more  conflicting  than  are  the  statements 
and  opinions  of  professed  bee-keepers  touching 
t^e  management  of  bees,  and  the  best  hives  to  bo 
used.  I  know  of  nothing  connected  with  rural 
economy  upon  which  so  much  self-conceit  and 
ignorance  has  been  expended.  Simple  as  are  the 
halnts  of  the  honey-bee,  volume  after  volume  haa 
been  written  upon  it,  while  the  various  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  have  contributed  their  share 
of  attention  to  the  supposed  mysteries  of  bee- 
keeping. Intimately  connected  with  many  of 
these  books,  and  following  closely  in  their  wake» 
comes  the  vender  of  patent  rights  and  hives.  In 
my  opinion,  as  a  class,  (and  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  them,)  a  more  unreliable  set  of  hawkers 
never  preyed  upon  the  public  Complain  of  the 
bee-moth  and  cold  winters  as  much  as  you  please  ; 
where  one  swarm  dies  from  either  of  the  above 
named  causes,  your  patent  bee-trays  kill  thou- 
sands. I  have  stiU  fresh  in  my  memo^  a  remark 
made  to  me  by  a  very  sensible  old  larmer  and 
bee-keeper,  who,  when  asked  to  look  at  a  patent 
hive,  did  not  object  to  examininar  it,  but  said  that 
if  he  had  given  every  man  that  had  come  to  him 
with  a  patent  hive,  ten  dollars,  and  then  kicked 
him  ana  his  hive  out  of  doors,  he  should  have 
been  better  ofiL  I  certainly  am  not  so  much  ]3re- 
judiced  that  I  cannot  see  any  good  in  a  hive, 
merely  because  it  is  patented.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  well  of  the  Langstroth  hive,  consisting  as 
it  does  simply  of  a  box  and  suspended  frames.  I 
cannot  see  any  thing  about  it  that  interferes  with 
the  natural  haoits  of  the  bee.  It  enables  .the  in- 
telligent apiarian  at  all  times  to  know  the  condi- 
tion of  his  stock,  to  regulate  his  swarms,  and  in 
fact,  reduces  bee-keeping  to  a  very  simple  pur- 
suit. There  are  several  modifications  of  this  nive 
patented  by  various  individuals,  but  all  that  is 
good  about  them,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Langstroth, 
and  by  no  means  an  improvement  on  the  origi- 
nal Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  and 
perhaps  the  worst  of  them  all,  is  one  by  Mr.  Kid- 
der, who  seems  to  have  a  very  awkward  way  of 
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jlaiming  other  people's  ideas  and  property,  and 
if  the  following  couplet  was  not  written  for  him, 
it  is  not  the  less  appropriate : 


"The  part  jou  itole  I  Iik«  the  I 
Oo  on,  good  Sir,  and  tteal  the  rest.** 

The  two  hest  works  on  bees  are  undoubtedly  by 
Mr.  Langstroth  and  Mr.  Quinbv,  but  neither  of 
these  are  just  what  is  wanted  by  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic.  They  require  a  plain,  simple^  practical 
treatise,  with  all  theories  and  speculations  left 
out  Mr.  Quinby  or  Mr.  Langstroth,  might  mte 
such  a  book,  and  yet  I  fear,  when  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth^ becomes  fully  aware  of  the  .thieving  pro- 
pensities of  Italian  bees,  he  might  stop  to  lecture 
them  on  their  bad  habits;  while  Mr.  Quinby 
would  guess  too  much  to  suit  people  who  want  to 
know  plain  and  simple  facts. 

The  number  of  patent  hives  is  very  great, 
amounting  to  some  hundreds.  I  had  supposed 
that  every  possible  idea  had  been  used  up  by  the 
patentees,  but  it  seems  that  I  am  misteken. 
Judging  from  an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  13th, 
it  would  appear  that  a  new  and  fruitful  field  is  to 
be  opened  tor  patent  hives,  and  Mr.  Quinby,  who 
has  nitherto  had  a  holy  horror  of  patent  hives, 
now  summons  to  his  side  the  innumerable  host 
of  inventors.  He  assures  us,  that  he  has,  at  the 
present  time,  a  straw  hive,  adapted  to  improved 
Dee-culture — and  if  he  cannot  get  a  better  one,  he 
will  shortly  ^ive  us  a  description  of  it.  Before 
the  country  is  deluged  with  these«  new  patent 
hives,  I  should  like  to  look  into  them,  and  see  in 
what  the  advantage,  if  any,  consists.  Mr.  Quin- 
by says  "that  they  are  warmer  in  winter,  and 
cooler  in  summer.^'  I  will  leave  this  assertion 
for  some  future  occasion,  still  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  it  is  like  the  Irishman's  grog,  that  kept 
him  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer,  and 
was  good  at  all  times.  Again,  it  is  said  "that  the 
straw  hives  absorb  moisture  as  generated  by  the 
bees,  and  save  the  bees  the  warmth  they  have 
generated."  If  this  is  true,  its  author  has  added 
a  new  chapter  to  the  philosophy  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture. I  had  supposed  that  where  a  body  was  suf- 
ficiently porous  to  allow  moisture  to  pass  freely 
through  It,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  danger, 
that  any  amount  of  heat  inside  of  such  an  enclo- 
sure would  be  likely  to  go  the  same  way.  I  have 
read  a  great  many  wonderful  things  about  bees, 
and  am  disposed  to  consider,  them  a  marvellously 
interestiug  little  people,  and  if  they  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  sep- 
aration of  caloric  from  steam  by  means  of  straw, 
they  have  an  additional  claim  upon  our  attention. 
Place  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a  straw  hive,  and  they 
will  do  very  different  from  any  bees  I  have  ever 
seen,  if  they  do  not  line  the  inside  with  propolis, 
a  substance  impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  If 
this  be  true,  (and  I  hardly  think  Mr.  Quinby  will 
deny  it,)  the  supposed  advanti^e  of  the  straw 
hive  must  be  sought  for  in  another  direction.  I 
beg  to  suggest,  that  among  the  many  disadvanta- 

ees,  some  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  the  straw 
ive ;  first,  as  a  general  thing,  no  boxes  are  used, 
and  the  bees  are  not  ever  robbed  of  their  stores ; 
second,  the  conical,  or  dome-like  shape  of  the 
hive,  lined  as  it  is  with  propolis,  being  cooler 
than  the  air  within,  the  moisture  condenses,  and 
runs  down  the  side  of  the  hive,  instead  of  collect- 
ing as  it  would  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and  drop- 


ping down  among  the  bees  and  comb.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  straw  hive  is  so  connected  with  its 
shape,  that  when  used  in  a  square  form,  it  will  be 
found  of  little  or  no  value.  Again,  "bees  in  straw 
hives,  swarm  ten  days  earlier."  This  statement 
is  not  confirmed  by  many  who  have  the  straw 
hive  side  by  side  with  wooden  hives,  where  no 
boxes  are  used  to  obtain  surplus  honey.  Mr. 
Quinby  says  that  the  best  material  for  a  hive  is 
9traw,  and  that  he  has  clearly  shown  it.  This  is 
not  so  clear  to  me.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
there  is  any  real  advantage  in  the  straw  hive. 
Certainly  not,  if  the  form  is  to  be  changed.  It  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  differ  with  Mr. 'Quin- 
by. My  first  ideas  of  bee-keeping  were  derived 
from  him,  and  I  might  still  have  regarded  him  as 
undoubted  authority,  had  not  accident  thrown  in 
my  way  the  Langstroth  hive,  by  which  I  learned 
more  m  one  season  than  I  should  have  found  out 
in  a  life-time  by  using  the  twelve  by  fourteen  box 
hive.  As  it  is,  I  trust  Mr.  Quinby  will  not  blame 
me,  if  I  am  not  tickled  with  his  straws. 

Windketter,  May  4.  £.  A.  Buackett. 


F^  the  New  &igtand  Farmer, 
BJDMBOT  FOB  TAPS   WORM. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  one  of  the  Fanners  not  long 
since,  there  was  mention  made  of  the  tape  worm, 
which  brought  to  mind  a  statement  maae  by  one 
of  my  neighbors,  a  Mr.  B.,  who  is  considered  as 
good  for  truth  as  any  other  man.  The  statement 
was,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  health  was  very 
poor,  neople  thought  him  to  be  in  a  consumption, 
that  his  food  seemed  to  do  him  but  very  little 
good,  and  the  smell  of  victuals  often  caused  him 
to  vomit.  He  told  his  mother  one  day  that  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  worms  that  caused  his  ill- 
ness, upon  which  his  mother  went  and  got  a 
handful  of  dried  wormwood,  and  burned- it,  took 
the  ashes  and  mixed  them  with  molasses,  and  told 
him  to  eat  as  muqh  as  he  had  a  mind  to.  He 
commenced  and  eat  of  it  freely  that  day,  and  part 
of  the  next  day,  when  all  at  once  he  felt  some- 
thing ^ve  way  in  his  stomach,  which  caused  him 
to  retire,  when  to  his  surprise  he  dischai^ed  a 
tape  worm  which  measured  between  two  and 
three  yards  in  length,  besides  several  other  long, 
round  worms.  That  the  molasses  and  ashes  of 
wormwood  did  not  agree  with  those  long  fellows, 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  monster  tapo 
had  become  spotted  about  one-third  of  his  entire 
length.  HiBAM  Baldwin. 

Willianuville,  Newfane,  Vt,  1861. 


C&ANBEERT  PLANTS. — ^Mr.  F.  E.  Brumjut,  of 
Walpole,  has  forwarded  a  letter  to  us,  to  send  to 
"N.  P.,  North  Providence,  R.  I.,"  who  inquired 
through  the  Farmer ,  May  11,  where  he  could  oh* 
tain  cranberry  plants.  We  know  not  who  "N. 
P."  is.  If  correspondents  would  put  their  names 
to  articles  they  send— especially  when  they  make 
inquiries — they  would  succeed  better  in  their  ef- 
forts, and  it  would  save  us  some  trouble.  We 
have  several  letters  now  on  hand,  which  we  are 
requested  to  send  to  persons  whose  address  we 
do  not  know. 
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BUBAIi   ABCHITAIOTU  bSH, 
A  DISTRICT  SCHOOL-HOUSE,  BT  GEO.  E.  HARNET,  LTITNy  MASS. 

DESIGNED  AXD  EXGBJLVED  EXPBESSLT  rOK  THE  KEW  BlfGLAXD  PAKMEB. 


Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  New  England  Til- 
lages, must  have  noticed  what  a  cheerless,  un- 
sightly looking  building  the  District  School- 
House  usually  is,  standing,  as  it  often  does,  at 
the  intersection  of  two  or  three  country  roads — 
a  mile  perhaps  from  any  habitattion,  so  that  it  be 
in  the  exact  topographical  centre  of  the  District, 
prominent,  bare,  and  "all  out  of  doors" — with  its 
four  yellow  ochre  sides  and  its  leaky  hipped  roof; 
its  battered  door  and  Its  broken  windows ;  with- 
out a  tree  to  shelter  it ;  without  a  shrub  or  a 
flower  to  beautify  its  grounds,  or  a  vine  to  hide 
the  nakedness  of  its  walls.  In  fact,  it  has  be- 
come a  proyerb  among  us,  that  the  school-house 
is  always  <'the  worst  looking  building  in  the  whole 
neighborhood." 

While  our  dwellings,  our  houses  of  worship, 
our  public  town-buildings  even,  have,  in  a  meas- 
ure, yielded  to  the  spirit  of  improvement,  the  Dis- 
trict School-House — the  most  important  of  them 
all — is  still,  in  most  instances,  suffered  to  remain 
the  same  ugly,  uncomfortable,  ill-contrived  struc- 
ture that  it  was  years  ago,  when  our  fathers  were 
accustomed  to  try  the  effect  of  their  jack-knives 
upon  the  pine  wood  of  the  benches  and  seats. 
And  yet,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste,  the  same 
building,  with  no  more  expense,  may  be  rendered 
an  ornament  rather  than  a  blot  upon  the  land- 
scape. 


It  is,  moreover,  highly  important  that  a  child's 
first  impressions  of  the  school  be  of  a  pleasing 
nature,  for  upon  that  will  depend,  in  a  great  de^ 
gree,  the  success  of  all  his  after  schooling.  Hence 
the  building  itself  should  be  made  attractive,  of 
correct  architectural  design  and  proportions — 
sufficiently  ornamented  to  indicate  its  character 
and  uses — well  planned,  and  having  all  the  mod- 
ern appliances  for  the  oomfort  and  convenience 
of  the  scholars — the  grounds  neatly  laid  out,  with 
gravelled  walks,  hedges  and  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers,  grass  plots  and  play  grounds — and  the 
whole  situated  in  some  retired  spot  away  from  the 
dust  of  the  highway. 

In  the  accompanying  design  we  have  attempted 
an  improvement  like  the  above  in  the  appearance 
and  accommodations  of  such  buildings.  The  per* 
spective  view  shows  the  style  and  general  char- 
acter of  its  exterior ;  separate  entrances  for  boys 
and  girls  ;  a  large  window  in  front  lighting  the 
school  room ;  and  a  ventilator  on  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  view  also  indicates  the  position 
and  effect  of  the  shrubbery  and  trees  and  paths  j 
the  vines  trailing  over  its  sides,  and  the  vase  in 
front  filled  with  myrtle.  The  plan  shows  the  poei* 
tion  and  relative  size  of  the  rooms.  A  is  an  open 
vestibule  or  porch,  seven  feet  square,  shielding 
the  entrance  to  the  girls'  apartment.  The  interi- 
or finish  of  this  porch  is  carried  up  into  the  roof, 
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where  the  timben  are  left  to  show  from  beneath, 
being  planed  and  chamfered  off,  and  painted  or 
Btained  like  the  rest  During  the  winter  it  will 
be  well  to  hang  a  couple  of  doors  in  the  opening, 
making  thus  a  dose  yeatibtde  of  it,  and  keeping 
out  the  wind  and  snow*  B  is  the  girls'  entry,  nine 
feet  by  ten,  famished  with  a  couple  of  rows  of 
iron  hooks  for  clothing,  a  couple  of  shelves  for 
baskets,  &e.,  and  a  fixed  stand  for  umbrellas,  with 
a  tin  pan  in  the  bottom  to  receiye  the  water. 


C  is  the  school  room,  a  pleasant  and  airy  apart* 
ment  twenty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
ten  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  fourteen  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  well  lighted  by  two  triple  win- 
dows with  double  hung  sashes,  and  with  means 
for  thorough  ventilation,  and  the  preservation  of 
an  equal  temperature  at  all  times. 

It  has  seats  and  desks  for  about  forty  pupils, 
besides  recitation  benches,  and  a  raised  platform 
and  desk  for  the  teacher. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  School 
furniture  within  a  few  years— the  era  of  pine 
benches  and  slab  seats  has  long  sinoe  gone  by, 
and  in  their  place  we  have  easy,  comfortable 
chairs,  and  desks  and  shelves  for  books  and  slates, 
and  conveniences  for  writing  and  drawing  at- 
tached. They  are  made  of  hard  wood,  principal- 
ly birch  or  cherry  varnished — ^with  cast  iron  sup- 
ports of  graceful  patterns,  firmly  secured  to  the 
floor  of  the  school-room— and  embrace  a  variety  of 
uses  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  from  ibur  to  twenty. 

The  following  scale  from  **The  Quide,"  a  circu- 
lar published  by  8.  Wales,  Jr.,  School  Furniture 
manufacturer,  Boston,  shows  the  height  of  seat 
and  desk  required  for  scholars  of  different  ages : 

JfoMK/octerw'f  Height  of  DeA  Height  of 

Age.  Number.  yestSchotar.  Chain, 

4  to  6  TMHn.        Ko.  1  10  tiMboi.  10 

Sto  S    •*  <«   2  SI       <«  11 

atoSM  «a  n     **  is 

StolO  «  *<  4  S8  «  IS 

10  u  II  I  S4  M  14 

10  to  13  «<  «<  •  Uh  <f  16 

IS  to  14  "  "  T  ST  "  IS 

UtoSO  <«  ««  S  SB|  <•  17 


The  above  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles,  and 
are  furnished  single  or  in  pairs,  the  latter — a 
double  desk  and  two  chairs — ^being  the  most  pop- 
ular, and  costing  from  five  dollars  to  six  and  a 
half  dollars  a  set  For  primary  schools,  Mr* 
Wales  manufactures  three  sizes  of  small  arm« 
chairs  without  desks,  but  with  small  cast  iron 
cases  at  the  sides  for  books ;  each  chair,  based  on 
an  iron  pedestal  securely  fastened  to  the  floor  of 
the  room,  thus  becoming  a  permanent  article  of 
furniture,  and  completely  avoiding  the  noise  and 
confhsion  which  accompany  movable  chairs. 

£,  on  the  plan,  indicates  the  position  of  the 
teacher's  desk.  On  the  right  of  tiie  school-room 
is  a  room,  D,  used  for  class  rotations.  It 
measures  ten  feet  by  fifteen  and  a  half,  and  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  A  row  of  settees 
surrounds  three  sides,  and  an  assistant's  desk  and 
table  occupy  the  fourth. 

E  is  the  boys'  entry  on  the  left  of  the  school* 
room,  fitted  like  the  girls'  with  hooks  and  shelves 
for  clothing,  umbrella-stand,  etc.  Beyond  it  is 
the  wood-room,  F,  nine  by  twelve  feet.  H,  small 
wash-room,  with  pump  and  sink,  with  closet  un- 
der, and  conveniences  for  washing,  brushing,  etc 

The  attic  fioor— <|uite  small,  the  central  portion 
being  mostly  included  in  the  school-room — is  ap- 
proached by  a  ladder  from  the  wood  room,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  store  room  for  spare  frirniture. 

Corutruetion, — This  building  is  to  be  built  of 
wood,  and  covered  in  the  vertical  manner,  the 
joints  battened  with  heavy  battens.  The  trim* 
mings,  door  hoods,  ventilator,  etc,  should  be  ex- 
ecuted in  a  substantial  manner,  of  heavy  stock, 
and  the  whole  painted  in  three  tints  of  a  color 
between  a  drab  and  a  brown,  the  main  walls  be- 
ing the  lightest,  the  trimmings  the  second  tintt 
and  the  slats  of  the .  ventilator,  recesses  of  the 
openings  and  the  base  and  steps  the  darkest  tint, 
llie  interior  finish  of  all  the  rooms  except  the 
wood  and  wash  rooms  is  to  be  a  wainscoting, 
three  feet  high  all  around,  with  a  base  and  a  cap 
moulding.  Above  this  the  walls  are  to  be  lathed 
and  plastered,  and  in  the  school  and  recitation 
rooms,  black  plastered,  three  feet  above  the 
wainscoting,  with  a  moulding  between  it  and  the 
white  or  tinted  wall  above. 

All  the  wood  work  is  to  be  oiled  and  varnished, 
showing  its  natural  color  and  grain,  the  windows 
glazed  with  the  best  quality  German  glass,  and 
the  sashes  drawn  bronze  green.  All  the  windows 
should  have  inside  blinds,  oiled  and  varnished. 
The  chimney  breast  should  be  wider  than  it  is 
shown  on  the  plan,  to  admit  of  a  ventilating  box 
at  its  side. 

Built  in  the  above  simple  manner  this  structure 
would  cost  from  nine  to  twelve  hundred  dollars^ 
varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  finish  and 
the  location. 
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Fur  the  New  England  Farmtr. 
TBJn  BIBBS  OF  NBW  BNQZ>Ain>-<~iro.  13. 
THEUSHE8. 

WUwa*!  Tbroih  or  Yeefy— MooUog  Blxd— Brown  T1im«h 
Cat  Bird. 

The  Veeby,  or  "Wilson's  Thrush,  {Tardus 
Wilsonii,  Bonap.,)  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the 
moist  woodlands  and  dense  solitary  swamps  of 
many  parts  of  New  England,  and  is  said  to  inhab- 
it the  whole  United  States,  and  northward  to  the 
67th  degree  of  latitude ;  and  in  all  this  extensiye 
region  is  rarely  met  with  in  other  than  quite  re- 
tired situations.  Here,  "especially  after  sunset," 
to  quote  the  well-chosen  words  of  an  agreeable 
writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  (December,  1858,) 
"he  pours  forth  his  brilliant  and  melancholy 
strains  with  a  peculiar  cadence,  and  fills  the  whole 
forest  with  sound.  It  seems  as  if  the  echoes 
were  delighted  with  his  notes,  and  took  pleasure 
in  passing  them  round  with  multiplied  reverbera- 
tions. I  am  confident  this  bira  refrains  from 
singing  when  others  are  the  most  Tooal,  from  the 
pleasure  he  feels  in  listening  either  to  his  own 
notes  or  to  the  melodious  responses  which  others 
of  his  own  kindred  repeat  in  different  parts  of 
the  wood.  Hence  he  chooses  the  dusk  of  CTcning 
for  his  vocal  hour,  when  the  little  chirping  birds 
are  mostly  silent  that  their  voices  may  not  inter- 
rupt his  chant.  At  this  hour  during  a  period  of 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  he  charms  the  evening  with 
his  strains,  and  often  prolongs  them  in  still 
weather  till  after  dusk,  and  whispers  them  sweet- 
ly into  the  ear  of  night.**  Likewise  at  the  early 
hour  of  dawn  he  welcomes  the  rising  sun  with  his 
enchanting  song,  and  through  the  gloomy  days 
when  the  murkv  clouds  distil  their  refreshing 
moisture  upon  tne  thirsty  earth,  and  most  song- 
sters are  mute,  his  melody  enlivens  the  dripping 
woods ;  in  the  brightness  and  fervor  of  miaday 
he  is  p^eneralljr  quite  silent  The  song  of  the 
Veery  is  peculiarly  attractive  and  beautiful,  com- 
posed of  many  trilling,  liquid  notes,  hard  to  de« 
scribe,  vet  warbled  out  in  such  a  succession  as  to 
perfect  narmon^  and  captivate  the  ear. 

The  Thrush  is  auite  shy,  especially  while  en- 
gaged in  song,  ana  is  seldom  seen  outside  of  the 
woods.  It  builds  its  nest  on  or  very  near  the 
ground,  of  withered  leaves,  fibrous  roots  and 
ffrass,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  precisely  like 
tiiose  of  the  Cat-Bird  in  shape  and  color.  It  ap- 
pears regularly  ftom  the  South  in  considerable 
numbers  early  in  May,  and  retires  in  September. 

This  species  is  ten  inches  in  length  and  twelve 
in  extent.  Color  above,  tawny  brown ;  beneath, 
white,  tinged  slightly  with  ash  under  the  wings  ; 
breast,  cream  color,  marked  with  pointed  spots 
of  dark  brown. 

In  the  genus  Orpheus  of  Swainson,  are  placed 
several  of  the  American  Thrushes,  differing  from 
the  tree  Thrushes  in  their  more  elongated  form, 
chiefiv  produced  by  the  comparatively  greater 
length  of  the  tail,  and  in  the  shortness  of  the 
wings.  The  yiocKiVQ  Bird  {Orpheus volvgloitus, 
Swam.,)  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  vocal  powers,  of  all  mu- 
sical birds;  besides  having  a  song  of  its  own 
rarely  equalled,  it  possesses  the  power  of  imitat- 
ing the  notes  of  all  other  birds  with  surprising 
accuracy,  and  even  the  peculiar  cries  of  quadru- 
peds, and  the  creaking  of  inanimate  objects.    It 


is  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America  and 
its  adjacent  islands,  and  inhabits  a  large  breadth 
of  country,  being  found  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor, from  Brazu  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
northward  to  the  Sutes  of  New  Eneland  in  the 
northern.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
Stotes  thev  are  resident,  as  Wilson  observes,  and 
appear  half  domesticated  and  familiar,  while  in 
the  Northern  States  they  are  migratory  and  quite 
sh^.  To  the  north  of  the  Delaware  river  they  are 
said  to  be  much  less  numerous  than  to  the  south- 
ward of  that  river;  many  pairs,  however,  ari 
found  to  breed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  few 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  they  more 
rarely  stray  into  the  southern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts. Two  pairs  of  these  birds  took  up  their  res- 
idence in  Springfield  in  the  summer  of^l860,  and 
have  been  previously  known  to  breed  within  the 
limits  of  this  city.  The  Mocking  Bird  generally 
builds  in  a  low  tree  or  bush,  of\£n,  it  is  said,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  man.  A  nest  that  I  dis- 
covered in  this  vicinity,  last  June,  was  placed  in 
a  thick  pine  bush,  {Pinus  rigida,)  about  four  feet 
fVom  the  ground,  and  nearly  a  mile  from  any  hu- 
man residence.  It  was  composed  outwardly  of  a 
considerable  mass  of  dead,  coarse  pine  twigs, 
neatly  lined  with  fine,  dark  brown  filvous  roots, 
the  whole  forming  a  considerable  mass  of  upwards 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  three  eggs  it  contained 
were  of  a  pale,  ashy  blue  color,  marked  with 
specks  and  blotches  of  brown.  The  nest  and 
eggs,  with  both  the  old  birds,  were  secured  as  a 
rare  prise,  and  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  a 
cabinet 

The  Mocking  Bird  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
Northern  States  in  cages,  and  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement astonishes  and  amuses  all  listeners  wiUi 
its  admirable  and  precise  imitations  of  all  the 
feathered  songsters  within  hearing.  '*In  his  do- 
mesticated state,**  says  Wilson,  in  his  original 
and  inimitable  description  of  this  bird,  "when  he 
commences  his  career  of  sons,  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for  the  dog — 
Cffisar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet 
his  master.  He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken 
— and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wing-4 
and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her  in- 
jured brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mew- 
ing of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wkeel- 
barrow,  follow,  with  great  truth  and  rapidity,  lie 
repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though 
of^  considerable  length,  fuUv  and  faithfully.  He 
runs  over  the  quiverings  of  the  Canary,  and  the 
clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  Nij^htingale,  or 
Red-Bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect 
that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferi- 
ority, and  become  altogether  silent,  while  he 
seems  to^  triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling 
his  exertions. 

**This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His  el- 
evated imiutions  of  the  Brown  Thrush  are  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  Cocks; 
and  the  warblings  of  the  Blue  Bird,  which  he  ex- 
(|uisitely  manages,  are  mingled  wit^  the  scream- 
ings  of  Swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  Hens ;  and 
amidst  the  simple  melody  of  the  Robin,  wo  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of 
the  Whip-poor-will ;  while  the  notes  of  the  Kill- 
deer,  Blue  Jay,  Martin,  Baltimore,  and  twenty 
others,  succeed  with  such  imposing  reaUty,  thiU 
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we  look  around  for  the  originals,  and  discover, 
with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in  this 
singular  concert  is  the  admirable  bird  now  before 
us.  During  this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he 
spreads  his  wines,  expands  his  tail,  and  throws 
himself  around  3ie  cage  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  en- 
thusiasm, seeminff  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance, 
keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  musia 
Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during 
the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful 
solo,  and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night  with  a 
full  display  of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the 
whole  neighborhood  ring  with  his  inimitable 
medlev."  The  native  notes  of  the  Mocking  Bird 
consiaerablv  resemble  those  of  the  Brown  Thrush, 
but  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  greater  ra- 
pidity, sweetness,  energy  and  variety. 

The  Mocking  Bird  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  thirteen  in  extent  Above,  plain 
brownish  ash,  the  wings  and  tail  black,  the  pri- 
mary coverts  of  the  former  tipped  with  white, 
also  a  white  space  on  the  primaries ;  two  exterior 
feathers  of  the  tail  white,  and  the  rest,  except 
the  two  middle  ones,  broadly  tipped  with  pure 
white ;  beneath,  brownish  white ;  ms,  pale  yellow. 

The  BsowM  Thrush  or  Brown  Thrasher, 
(Orpheus  rufUs,  Swain.,)  also  known  as  the  Bed 
Matfis,  Long  tailed  Thrusht  &c.,  is  a  common  and 
well-known  species  inhabiting  f^m  Mexico  to 
Canada.  He  arrives  in  New  England  from  the 
South  about  the  end  of  April,  and,  to  all  lovers  of 
rural  song  and  scenery,  is  a  wdcome  visitant  to 
ouf  hedges  and  skirts  of  woods,  in  which  he  takes 
up  his  residence,  and  is  well  entitled  to  protec- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June  he  is  continuallv  piping 
his  well  known  and  justly-admired  song,  from  the 
tree-tops  of  the  thicket  or  hedge,  occasionally, 
when  undisturbed,  approaching  the  farm-house, 
and  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  in  the  garden  or 
orchard,  often  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  far- 
mer's door,  continuing  his  musical  lay  for  hours 
of  a  dewv  morning  or  towards  nightfall.  Yet  he 
is  sometimes  gui%  of  scratching  up  a  few  grains 
of  newly-planted  com,  or  of  purloining  a  few  cur- 
rants or  cherries  from  the  garden,  and  on  this 
account  is  often  unmercifully  persecuted  by  boys 
who  have  acqaired  a  thirt  for  **sporting"  and  are 
eager  to  practice  their  skill  at  aestruction  even 
on  the  most  trivial  excuse.  The  Brown  Thrush 
destroys  great  quantities  of  those  grubs  that  are 
so  destructive  to  the  farmers'  crops,  particularly 
in  May  and  the  first  two  summer  months,  at 
which  time  they  are  also  most  fed  upon,  and 
amply  repaying  for  the  minute  losses  he  may 
occasion,  is  highly  worthy  of  esteem  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  Cat  Bird,  (Orpheus  fdivox,  Swain.,)  is  one 
of  our  most  abundant  species,  several  pairs  in- 
habiting every  thicket,  often  frequenting  gardens 
and  swamps,  and  is  at  all  times  exceedingly  un- 
snspicious  and  familiar.  Though  possessing  no 
traits  absolutely  criminal,  he  is  yet  in  bad  repute 
with  many,  and  great  numbers  are  often  destroyed 
for  no  better  reason  than  the  pilfering  of  a  few 
berries  from  the  garden,  or  of  scratching  up  a  very 
few  kernels  of  com.  His  name  is,  unfortunately, 
not  prepossessing  in  his  favor,  obviously  given 
from  one  of  his  peculiar  and  oft-repeated  notes 
having  some  resemblance  to   the  mowing  of  a 


stray  kitten.  The  Cat-bird,  however,  possesses 
many  decidedly  original,  interesting  and  familiar 
traits  of  character,  among  which  is  a  prying  in- 
quisitiveness,  often  curiouslv  exhibited;  and 
seems  to  possess,  as  thought  by  some,  a  faculty 
of  imitating,  to  some  extent,  the  notes  of  other 
birds.  "On  attentively  listening  for  some  time 
to  him,  one  oan  perceive  considerable  variety  in 
his  performance,  m  which  he  seems  to  introduce 
all  the  odd  sounds  and  quaint  passages  he  has 
been  able  to  collect,"  and  may  well  rank  among 
those  agreeable  general  performers  that  fill  our 
thickets,  fields  and  orchards  with  such  pleasing 
melody.  J.  a.  a. 

SpringfieU  Maes.,  Feb.  15, 18611 


#br  iW  Nnf  Mtgkmd  Farwur, 

THB  ADVANTAOB  OF  AOBIOUI/TXTiLAIi 
OTBB  MSSBOASTTHiS  fubsuits. 

It  is  a  lamentable  Iket,  that  the  sons  of  our 
New  England  farmers  have  become  imbued  with 
the  erroneous  idea,  that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
is  a  dull  and  unprofitable  employment,  affording, 
at  best,  but  a  scanty  remuneration  for  a  life  of 
toil ;  they  endeavor  to  persuade  themselves  that 
a  more  congenial  and  lucrative  occupation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighboring  city. 

Such  sentiments  operate  as  a  check  upon  the 
steady  advancement  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
I  think  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  convince 
those  who  entertain  them,  that  their  course  of 
reasoning  is  quite  erroneous, 

A  nomadic  people,  accustomed  to  subsist  on 
the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth,  takes  its 
first  step  towards  civilisation,  when  nature  failing 
to  satisfy  their  wants,  compels  them  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  to  insure  more  abundant  and  regular 
supplies.  Commerce,  and  the  nsefiil  arts,  are  the 
developments  of  agrieultural  wealth,  and  could 
not  exist  without  the  natural  and  artificial  appli- 
ances of  agricultural  skill.  But  it  is  evident  that 
all  cannot  follow  commerce,  nor  all  agriculture ; 
for  the  two  exist  as  extremes  of  a  well  balanced 
system  and  the  increase  of  the  one  or  the  other 
bieyond  natural  bounds  would  result  in  mutual 
deterioration. 

But  unfortunately,  young  men  overlooking  the 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  occupation 
of  their,  fkthers,  long  to  satisfy  their  ambition  in 
engaging  in  commerce ;  yet  many  merchants  who 
committed  the  same  error  in  their  youth,  return 
during  the  latter  part  of  life  to  the  country,  en- 
tering with  new  zest  and  awakened  energies  into 
the  fascinating  pursuit  of  farming. 

Then,  too,  a  city  life  is  eminently  artificial ;  liv- 
ing day  by  day,  shut  in  by  lofty  and  uninteresting 
walls,  passing  through  crowded  thoroughfares, 
jostled  by  the  passing  multitude,  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  these  merchants,  tired  and  disgusted  with 
this  wearisome  Hfe,  should  seek  relief  m  the  more 
quiet  country.  There  a  new  lif^  seems  opened 
before  them;  every  surrounding  serves  to  awaken 
their  finer  nature,  dull  and  blunted  by  disuse. 
They  see  before  them  new  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness I  the^  take  pleasure  m  watching  the  in- 
crease of  their  flocks,  in  beautifying  their  grounds 
with  rare  and  curious  exotics ;  improving  their 
lands,  by  draining  here  and  watering  there;  erect- 
ing commodious  and  useful  buildings ;  busying 
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themselves  in  the  adyancement  of  the  science  of 
agricalture ;  here  they  find  true  happiness. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fact,  such  men  are  doing  more  at  the  present  day 
for  the  improvement  of  our  mode  of  farming  than 
the  old  farmers  have  been  doing  for  many  years. 

But  why  cannot  our -young  nrmers  follow,  as 
nearly  as  possible  for  them  to  do  with  their  means, 
the  examples  set  them  hj  these  merchants  P  They 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  improve- 
ment in  every  department  of  agriculture. 

Much  could  be  said  of  the  moral  influence  of 
agricultural  life.  With  all  nature  constantly  be- 
fore us,  we  are  taught  the  immutability  of  the 
Creator,  as  exhibited  in  the  natural  laws ;  we  de- 
rive much  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
works,  while  we  learn  the  great  lesson  of  life, 
the  true  way  of  preparing  for  the  final  harvest. 

Of  the  lucrativeness  of  agriculture,  no  proof 
is  needed.  The  experience  of  our  best  farmers 
is  being  widely  disseminated  through  ioumals  and 
pamphlets  accessible  to  all,  so  that  all  may  profit 
oy  it.  The  science  of  agriculture,  or  boox  tarm- 
ing,  is  now  becoming  the  ^ide,  and  the  true  one, 
to  all  desirous  of  improving  (  in  short,  every  in- 
dacement  is  being  ofteted  by  States,  societies  and 
individuals  for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  farm- 
ing. I  sincerely  hope  that  our  young  farmers 
wul  become  reconciled  to  this  most  beautiful  oc- 
cupation, and  reject  the  deceptive  impression  that 
they  can  succeea  better  in  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion. F.  E«  F* 

W^  RtMbwry,  March  28»  1861. 


THS  aZHZBinOB'  FAIiJLOn  OW  1862. 

This  structure  it  to  exceed  its  Olustrious  pre- 
decessor in  grandeur,  in  beauty  of  design,  ana  el- 
egance of  finish.  The  main  hall  is  to  be  5d0  feet 
long,  250  feet  wide,  and  220  feet  high !  The  pic- 
ture galleries,  built  of  brick,  will  be  2300  feet  in 
leng£,  60  to  70  feet  high,  and  from  36  to  65  feet 
wide.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  to  be  2300 
feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  The 
sheds  and  other  neoessary  buildings  are  planned 
on  a  corresponding  scale.  The  whole  work  must 
be  finished  in  less  than  one  year  from  the  present 
time,  or  by  the  12th  of  February  next  The 
Guaranty  Fund,  which  amounts  in  all  to  £360,- 
000,  is  headed  by  that  truly  royal  mttron  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Prince  Consort,  for 
£10,000.  It  is  stated  by  competent  authorities, 
that  the  entire  structure  will  cost  £250,000.  It 
is  to  be  located  at  South  Kensington.  The  build- 
ing will  be  made  suitable  for  permanently  re- 
maining on  the  site,  and  will  in  every  way  out- 
shine the  Crystal  Palace  of  1861,  or  any  other 
structure  of  modem  times.  A  writer  states  that 
the  great  hall  will  contain  a  cubical  area  more 
than  ten  times  as  larse  as  that  of  the  great  tran- 
sept of  the  Hyde  PariL  building,  and  that  it  would 
contain  five  of  the  centre  transepts  of  the  pres- 
ent Crystal  Palace  \  its  height  will  be  unparalleled. 
There  is  a  vast  space  to  be  occupied  by  the 
world's  products,  its  inventions,  manufactures, 
and  works  of  art 

America  will  be  allotted  all  the  room  she  can 
creditably  fill,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  time 
will  be  lost  in  making  preparations  for  having 
the  countnr  well  represented  in  all  the  depart- 
ments.   Biany  manufacturers  may  profitably  ex- 


hibit their  goods  to  the  millions  that  will  be  gath- 
ered here  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is,  now- 
ever,  the  American  inventors  who  will  reap  the 
richest  harvest  of  profit  and  honor.  There  are  a 
thousand  inventions  in  use  in  America  which  are 
practically  unknown  in  Europe,  that  could  form 
one  of  the  most  attractive  collections  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  the  publicity  thus  given  them  will  am- 
ply reward  the  exhibitors.  Aside  from  those  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  exhibition,  we  shall  ex- 
pect t0ns  of  thousands  of  American  visitors  in 
1862.  It  will  be  a  good  time  for  London  and  the 
Atlantic  steamers.  Even  the  Great  Eastern  will 
be  able  to  find  profitable  employment  during  the 
exhibition  year.— JDoficfoii  American. 


somao  STOCK. 


On  pages  302-3-4  of  the  monthly  New  Eng^ 
land  Farmer  for  1859,  we  noticed,  and  gave  a 
pretty  long  extract  from,  a  small  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  Soiling  of  Cattle,  by  Hon.  Josiah 
QniNGT.  This  publication,  containing,  as  it  does, 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  Mr.  Quincy,  com- 
menced in  1814,  in  keeping  and  feeding  cattle 
through  the  entire  year  in  the  bam,  seems  to  be 
directing  a  good  share  of  public  attention  to  this 
practice. 

A  Philadelphia  paper  gives  an  account  of  what 
one  and  a  quarter  acres,  seeded  to  clover,  have 
produced  in  the  way  of  green  crops  this  year. 
From  the  first  of  May  to  the  twelfth  of  June,  eight 
cows  and  one  horse  were  fed  at  the  bam  with  clo- 
ver cut  upon  it ;  when  two  of  the  cows  were  sold, 
and  the  land  continued  to  yield  an  ample  suffi- 
ciency for  the  remaining  six  cows  and  one  horse 
until  August  1st,  at  which  time  there  was  still  a 
large  amount  of  growing  clover.  The  cows  aver- 
aged ten  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  although  pur- 
chased without  a  knowledge  of  their  milking 
qualities.  The  land  was  most  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, subsoiled,  trenched  and  manured,  and  was 
valued  at  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
acre.  The  vrriter  says  it  will  be  seen  that  over 
two  years  of  food  for  one  cow  was  produced  on 
the  one  and  one-fourth  acres ;  and  that  the  plan 
of  the  owner  is  to  keep  as  many  head  of  cattle 
per  year  as  he  has  acres  of  ground,  by  keeping  a 
proper  portion  in  clover,  grass,  corn,  oats  and 
roots. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  in  some  others  of  the  older  States, 
where  pastures  are  poor,  land  dear,  and  milk  sells 
high,  with  this  plan  of  keeping  animals  all  sum- 
mer in  stables  and  yards,  and  feeding  them  on 
green  food,  raised,  cut  and  carried  to  the  bam 
for  that  purpose.  But  farmers,  generally,  after 
one  of  our  long  winters,  feel  so  greatly  relieved 
when  their  cattle  go  forth  from  their  bams  to 
feed  on  the  comparatively  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  their  pasture  lands,  that  we  have  sup- 
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posed  the  example  of  Mr.  Quincy  in  feeding 
stock  all  summer  at  the  bam,  would  be  followed 
somewhat  reluctantly  by  the  mass  of  New  Eng* 
land  farmers.  We  have  little  doubt,  howerer, 
that  this  system  might  be  advantageously  adopt- 
ed by  many  farmers  who  supply  cities  and  villa- 
ges with  milk,  and  by  mechanics,  professional 
men  and  others  who  keep  a  cow  or  two  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  families  with  pure  milk,  and 
who  farm,  in  connection  with  their  other  business, 
firom  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  to  one,  two,  or  a  few 
more  acres ;  being  often  troubled  to  hire  pasturage, 
and  to  get  their  cow  driven  daily  to  and  from  it 
when  hired,  and  who  cannot  purchase  adjoining 
land  short  of  paying  from  $100  to  flOOO  per  acre. 
To  all  so  situated  it  is  important  that  their  land 
should  be  made  to  produce  as  much  as  possible, 
and  for  this  purpose  manure  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  Mr.  Quincy  claims  that  by  the  soiling 
system  compost  may  be  manufactured  from  each 
cow  of  a  value  equal  to  that  of  her  milk*  The 
Homestead  says,  '*If  we  have  the  materials  at 
hand  to  work  with,  we  can  readily  make  25  cords 
[Query. — ^Ed.  N,  E.  F.,}  of  rich  compost  from 
each  animal/'  Manure  is  the  great  want  of  New 
England  farmers,  and  every  plan  for  its  increase 
which  is  not  too  expensive  naturally  commends 
itself  to  our  attention.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  plan  of  soiling  should  be  both  advocated 
and  practiced  h^re,  so  far  at  least  as  to  keep  up 
cows  while  in  full  milk. 

But,  it  is  strange  to  us  that  a  system  which  in- 
volves so  much  care  and  labor,  and  which  we 
.  have  ever  regarded  only  as  a  sort  of  necessity 
imposed  on  farmers  where  land  is  limited,  pro- 
duce high,  and  population  dense,  should  be  re- 
commended by  our  national  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture as  applicable  to  the  pioneer  settlements  of 
our  Western  territory ;  that,  because  Mr.  Quincy 
finds  it  profitable,  near  Boston,  to  soil  his  cows, 
where  land  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre, 
milk  sells  for  six  cents  per  small  quart,  and  good 
manure  for  $8  per  cord,  therefore,  it  will  pay 
''several  times  over**  everywhere  else  I  Such  in- 
discriminate recommendations  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Among  the  papers  which  make  up  the  Patent 
Office  Report  for  1669,  is  one  by  D.  S.  Cubtis, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  which  advocates  the  soil- 
ing system  as  adapted  to  all  circumstances  and 
conditions,  even  to  the  unbroken  prairie  region* 
of  the  South  and  West  He  says  explicitly  that 
'<it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  system  will  pay 
several  times  over,  .even  in  the  new  States  where 
lands  are  cheap  and  plenty.**  He  would  keep  not 
only  cows  and  working  oxen  constantly  in  the 
stalls,  but  all  young  cattle  also ;  for  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  total  abolition  of  farm  fences. 

This  we  regard  as  a  wonderful  specimen  of  Pa- 


tent Office  forming !  certainly  so,  when  compared 
with  the  facts  stated  a  few  years  since  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Domestio  Animals,  by  the  same  high  au- 
thority, of  which  the  following  are  specimens : 

"Mr.  C.  Zeringue,  of  Jefferson  parish.  La., 
s^s :  'Cattle  three  years  old  are  valued  here  at 
$7  to  $8  per  head.  They  are  raised  at  very  little 
cost,  Uie  only  trouble  b«ing  to  drive  them  to- 
gether once  a  year  and  mark  the  calves, " 

"Dr.  Wmxjs,  of  Quiniy,  Fla.,  writes:  'Value 
of  cattle  three  years  old  about  $6.  The  only  ex- 
pense of  keeping  is  to  ride  into  the  range  and 
mark  and  brand  them  in  the  spring.' " — Patent 
Office  Beport,  1849,  p.  297. 

"Mr.  TURNER  Vaughan,  of  Wilson  County, 
Tenn.,  writes  that  'the  cost  of  rearing  cattle  until 
three  years,  ia  as  follows  i  first  year,  $1 ;  second 
vear,  t2 1  third  year,  93.  On  my  farm  this  can 
be  and  is  done,  and  pavs  tolerably  fair  wages.  A 
short  time  since  I  sold  thirty-five  head  at  the 
above-named  age  for  $181,  and  did  very  well.' " 
-^Ib.  1860,  p.  117. 

"Mr.  Moses  Coburk,  of  Whitewater,  Wal- 
worth County,  Wis.,  says  that  the  cost  of  rear- 
ing steers  until  they  are  three  years  old,  in  that 
region,  is  about  $8." — Ib.f  p.  115. 

The  farmer,  then,  who  should  "green  soil"  a 
calf  till  three  years  old,  in  Wisconsin,  would  re- 
ceive at  the  rate  of  near  five  and  one-third  cents 
cents  per  week — ^less  than  one  cent  a  day — for  all 
the  labor  of  raising,  cutting  and  drawing  to  the 
barn  the  food  for  the  aforesaid  steers.  How  many 
times  over  will  such  soiling  pay,  especially  in  the 
hurrying  season  of  the  wheat  harvest )  when  all 
your  neighbors'  steers  are  growing  fat  on  the 
abundant  products  of  Unde  Sam's  free  pasture  P 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
year  1856,  are  the  details  of  some  very  inter- 
esting experiments  with  the  food  and  milk  of  fif- 
teen cows,  which  were  kept  on  the  State  Reform 
School  farm.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  cost  and  value  of  food,  the  animals  were 
weighed  twice  a  day,  and  the  food  also  carefully 
weighed.  The  result  as  to  the  cost  of  the  food  of 
each  cow,  per  day,  was  as  follows: 

When  vboUy  kept  in  ten $0.3480 

When  kept  wholly  in  pasture ...0.071ft 

English  hay  was  valued  at  $15  per  ton,  meadow 
hay  and  com  stalks  at  flO  per  ton,  roots  at  half 
a  cent  a  pound,  &c 

Pasture  land  was  estimated  at  (40  the  acre, 
and  five  acres  allowed  to  each  cow.  Interest  on 
$200  one  year,  $12 ;  taxes,  $1 ;  $13  divided  by 
the  days  in  a  half  year  give  seven  cents  and  fif- 
teen one-hundredths  as  the  cost  per  day  of  pas- 
turing one  cow. 

In  the  report  of  the  same  Secretary  for  1858, 
(p.  24,)  it  is  said  that  four  cows  were  fed  eight 
days  on  winter  rye  when  in  blossom,  and  that 
they  consumed  the  crop  growing  on  13,384  square 
feet  of  ground,  which  would  amount,  estimating 
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the  rye  at  920,  to  96,14,  showing  the  money  val- 
ue consumed  daily  by  each  cow  to  be  be  90.1919, 
(nineteen  cents  and  nineteen  one-hundredths,) 
nearly  three  times  the  estimated  cost  of  pastur- 
age, and  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  dry 
feed  at  the  bam* 

In  Mr.  CoLUAK's  "Fourth  Report  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Massachusetts,'^  (1841,)  p.  256,  some 
facts  are  stated  in  relation  to  fifty  cows  kept  in 
Lowell  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  manure 
for  some  use  connected  with  coloring  goods. 
The  cows  were  kept  constantly  in  the  bam.  In 
two  years  they  consumed  418  tons  of  hay,  at  an 
average  cost  of  918,50  per  ton ;  and  for  green 
vegetables  during  the  same  time  were  paid  91018 ; 
making  98751  as  the  total  cost  of  the  two  years' 
feed  of  fifty  cows — which  is,  according  to  our  fig- 
ures, a  small  fraction  less  than  24  cents  (23.97) 
per  week  for  each  cow.  No  calves  were  raised. 
The  quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  the  fifty  cows 
in  the  two  years,  was  99,705  quarts,  which  at  five 
cents  per  quart,  amounted  to  94985,25 — three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-Jitoe  dollars  and 
teventy-Jive  cents  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  the 
food  they  ate. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
is  any  allowance  made  for  attendance,  or  for  mar- 
keting the  milk — ^the  only  object  being  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  food  consumed. 

Inthe  monthly  jParmer  for  January,  1857,  we 
gave  a  synopsis  of  the  statement  published  by 
Mr.  Horsfall,  of  England,  in  relation  to  his  exper- 
iments in  the  feeding  and  management  of  milch 
cows.  Although  he  goes  so  far  as  to  warm  his 
stables  in  winter,  by  artificial  heat,  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  even  cut- 
ting and  steaming  most  of  his  cows'  food,  yet 
from  May  to  October — nearly  one-half  of  the 
year— they  have  the  range  of  a  pasture.  His 
language  is : 

"During  May,  mv  cows  are  turned  out  on  a  rich 
pasture  near  the  homestead;  towards  evening, 
they  are  again  housed  for  the  night  {  when  they 
are  supplied  with  a  mess  of  the  steamed  mixture, 
and  a  little  hay  each  morning  and  evening.  Dur- 
ing June,  when  the  grasses  are  better  grown, 
mown  grass  is  given  to  them  instead  of  hay,  and 
they  are  also  allowed  two  feeds  of  steamed  mix- 
ture. This  treatment  is  continued  till  October, 
when  they  are  again  wholly  housed." 

We  have  thus  presented,  perhaps  somewhat 
disconnectedly,  a  few  facts  which  may  deserve 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  soiling  cattle. 


Remedy  for  Rheuicatisx.— Dr.  Bonnet,  of 
Graulbet,  in  France,  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Abeille  Medicale,  that  he  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  prescribimg  the  essential  ou  of  turpentine 
for  frictiou  against  rheumatism,  and  that  ne  has 


used  it  himself  with  perfect  success,  having  al- 
most instantaneously  got  rid  of  rheumatic  pains 
in  both  knees  and  in  the  left  shoulder.  He  adds, 
that  having  several  times  soiled  his  hands  with 
coal  tar  and  other  sticky  substances  of  the  same 
nature,  and  used  the  essence  of  turpentine,  freely, 
like  water,  to  wash  his  hands  in,  and  then  washed 
them  again  in  soap  and  water,  he,  after  drying 
them  well,  always  experienced  a  prickly  sensation, 
similar  to  that  which  is  felt  on  receiving  electrical 
sparks  on  one's  knuckles.  This  sensation  would 
last  about  two  hours ;  and  it  is  to  this  excitine 
action  of  oil  of  turpentine  that  he  attributes  its  e£ 
fioacy  in  rheumatism. 


Fktt  Om  New  Bmgimd  Farmmr. 

A  GOOD  CBOF  07  OOBN,  AlTD  PBACTI- 
CAIi  FABMUra. 

Salmon  Snow,  of  Saugus,  raised  last  season 
from  one  acre  of  sward  land,  one  hundred  and 
seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  com.  The  land  was 
plowed  deep,  and  well  turned  the  fall  previous, 
and  harrowed  smoothly  in  the  spring.  The  only 
dressing  it  had  was  a  small  shovel  fuU  of  common 
barn  manure  in  the  hill  j  hoed  twice,  the  stalks 
cut  at  a  proper  time,  and  the  com  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  field  until  late  in  the  falL  This  I 
considered  a  great  yield.  But  it  did  not  happen 
by  chance  $  it  was  the  result  of  doing  the  work 
properly,  and  selecting  good  seed. 

dorn  is  considered  one  of  the  standard  crops  in 
New  England.  The  farmer  depends  more  upon 
his  com  crop  than  any  other,  and  yet  the  majori- 
ty of  them  pay  but  ver^  little  attention  to  any  im- 
proved method  of  cultivation.  Draining  is  gen- 
erally considered  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
Selecting  and  impr<fving  seed  com  is  but  liule 
thought  of,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  to  be  attended  to.  It  should  be  se- 
lected in  the  field.  The  best  full  ears  should  be 
picked  off  before  harvesting,  and  traced  up  and 
nung  in  an  airy,  dry  place.  It  is  improved  by 
taking  it  off  before  it  gets  hard  and  dry  in  the 
field.  Cora  ripens  earlier  by  bringing  it  from  the 
north.  Land  that  usually  yields  but  25  to  40 
bushels  to  the  acre  by  the  okl  skimming  process, 
could  as  well  be  made  to  produce  75  to  100  bush- 
els per  acre,  with  no  more  labor. 

Old  ways  and  habits  are  hard  to  be  changed  or 
broken  up.  Much  has  been  written,  said  and 
practiced  upon  draining,  yet  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers regard  it  as  an  outlay  that  does  not  pay ; 
while  It  is  the  reverse,  nothing  pays  better. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
against  pruning  apple  trees  in  the  spring,  people 
persist  in  doing  it  at  that  season,  and  ruin  their 
trees,  only  because  it  is  an  old  custom,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  convenient.  Why  not  shear  your  sheep 
in  the  winter,  when  you  are  most  at  leisure  ? 

Farmers,  do  your  work  well,  and  at  the  proper 
time,  and  we  shall  not  hear  so  much  croakins 
about  farming  being  unprofitable.  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  man  that  attempts  to  prove  that  farming  is 
unprofitable.  Sufficient  has  been  published  in 
the  N.  E,  Farmer,  during  the  past  year,  to  prove 
that  farming  is  the  most  elevating  occupation  for 
man,  and  that  the  farmer  is  the  nobleman  of  the 
land.  Farming  is  now  in  its  infancy.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  corrected  and  improved.  The 
N.  E,  Farmer  is  doing  its  best  in  the  work.  The 
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agricultund  feeetings  at  the  State  House  are  do- 
ing a  Tast  amount  of  good  in  correcting  old  er- 
rors and  mistakes.  No  one  can  attend  them 
without  being  greatly  profited.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed there  are  all  practical,  and  draw  out  the 
information  needed.  The  young  farmer  can  go 
into  one  of  those  meetings  and  learn  from  a 
speech  of  twenty  minutes  from  one  of  those  old 
sractical  farmers  upon  some  particular  branch  of 
pusbandry,  that  which  would  take  him  years  to 
learn  by  practice.  A.  Phxlbbook. 

East  Sauffus,  Mareht  1861. 


XXTBAOTS  AKB  BXPUISS. 
A  NUT  FOB  SOME  ONE  TO  CRACK. 

Mr.  Brown: — ^I  would  inquire  of  you  or  Rome 
of  your  correspondents  through  the  Parmer,  how 
I  can  manage  a  two-acre  farm  so  as  to  gire  me 
employment  through  the  summer  season,,  and 
^▼e  me  a  fair  remuneration  for  my  labor  ?  That 
IS,  what  crops  may  be  raised  that  will  be  market- 
able, and  sell  readily  for  cash  P  My  lot  is  three 
miles  from  the  Western  Railroad,  and  twenty 
from  the  nearest  city,  (Springfield,)  yet  there  is 
an  express  running  three  times  a  week  from  this 
place  to  the  depot.  The  soil  is  dry  and  warm, 
about  half  quite  good,  and  the  remainder  rather 
poor. 

What  kind  of  strawberry  would  be  best  adapted 
to  this  latitude,  and  how  many  plants  woula  be 
required  per  rod  P  Would  that  be  a  profitable 
crop,  so  far  from  market  P  How  soon  would 
dwarf  pears  be  in  bearing,  if  set  next  fall  P 

Huntington,  Mass.,  May  1,  1861.       c.  F.  B. 

Remarks."  We  leave  theg|pK)ye  for  some  of 
our  intelligent  correspondents  to  answer,  as  the 
exercise  may  be  useful  to  them,  and  if  the  ques- 
tions put  are  carefully  considered  and  answered, 
will  be  of  value  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 

EOGS  AND « SHEEP. 

Can  hens'  eggs  be  sent  by  express  from  Ux- 
bridge,  Mass.,  to  this  place,  (Watenrille,  Me.,) 
without  injuring  them  for  hatching  P 

Which  would  be  the  most  profitable,  where  one 
keeps  a  small  flock  of  sheep  and  lives  near  a  large 
village — ^to  keep  sheep  whose  flesh  or  wool  are 
their  leading  merits  P 

Had  I  better  procure  my  garden  seed  that  grew 
in  the  State  where  1  live  P 

WaterviUe,  Me,,  1861.  B.  T.  Stevens. 

Remarks. — ^If  carefully  packed  on  a  layer  of 
hay  or  straw  thick  endugh  to  afibrd  some  spring, 
or  elasticity,  they  would  go  safely.  Cannot  tell 
about  the  sheep— do  not  know  what  your  village 
demands.  Select  sheep  that  are  good  for  both 
flesh  and  wool.  If  you  can  purchase  well-ripened 
seeds  grown  in  your  own  State,  do  so. 

SCRATCHES  ON  HORSES. 

Having  seen  in  your  valuable  paper  some  re- 
marks in  regard  to  scratches  on  norses,  I  would 
say  there  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is,  to  keep 
the  castors  on  the  inside  of  their  legs  soft,  by  an 
application  of  soft  grease,  and  peeling  them  oE, 


If  this  is  done,  my  word  for  it,  the  horse  will  never 
be  troubled  with  them ;  and  with  those  affected, 
the  application  of  this  simple  remedy  will  efiect  a 
sore  cure.  £.  Miner. 

Walpole,  K  H.,  May,  1861. 

SHEEP  AND  OATS. 

I  noticed  in  a  late  Farmer  an  inquiry,  '*Will 
oats  hurt  sheep  P"  I  would  answer  the  inquiry 
by  sayine  if  "N.  M."  will  select  some  ^ood, 
healthy  sheep,  in  the  fall,  and  commence  giving 
them  one  giU  of  good,  clean  oats  every  day,  and 
what  gooa  hay  and  pure  water  they  will  take,  and 

S've  them  a  good,  warm  shed  to  lie  under,  and 
en  increase  the  amount  of  oats  slowly  up  to 
one  quart  to  each  sheep  every  day,  I  will  warrant 
him  that  the  oats  will  not  kill  his  sheep.  I  would 
also  give  him  a  recipe  for  killing  lice  on  calves. 
Commenoe  in  the  fall  when  eold  nights  commencei 
and  give  each  calf  a  handful  of  good,  clean  oats 
every  day,  with  what  ^ood  hay  and  water  they  will 
eat  and  drink ;  then  increase  the  amount  of  oats 
slowly  for  six  to  ten  weeks,  and  then  give  them 
so  many  so  they  will  leave  a  few  in  their  troughs, 
and  take  them  and  rub  them  on  their  backs,  and 
I  will  warrant  that  the  calves  will  not  be  troubled 
with  lice !  A  Subscriber. 

Warren,  Vt.,  April  2, 1861. 

HOW  TO  get  fitted  FOR  THE  FARM. 

While  my  associates  in  the  prime  of  life, 
aroused  by  the  war  cry,  are  rushing  to  the  scene 
of  strife,  I  would  not  forget  that  our  agricultural 
interests  still  demand  attention.  But  I  am  per- 
plexed with  the  question  as  to  how  I  may  oest 
advance  its  interests. 

Have  we  already  enough  of  the  theory  of  farm- 
ing, and  should  young  men  apply  themselves  to 
putting  it  in  practice,  or  may  tnose  whose  circum- 
stances admit  of  it,  derive  real,  practical  advan« 
tage  fron^  a  course  of  study  at  our  agricultural 
colleges  P  Is  the  system  of  study  to  the  purpose 
at  these  institutions,  and  such  as  farmers  stand 
in  need  of  P  i.  w. 

Orange  County,  Vt,,  May,  1861. 

Remarks.— -Enter  Mr.  Ward's  school  at  Ber- 
nardston,  Mass.,  where  you  may  get  both  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  qualify  your- 
self to  become  distinguished  as  a  leading  agricul- 
turist.   

DRiyE  FIFE  FOR  A  HTDRAUUC  RAM. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  £.  C.  Allis,  for 
a  suitable  drive  pipe  to  force  a  No.  4  hydraulic 
ram,  allow  me  to  say  that  from  actual  experience, 
I  have  foirod  a  malleable  iron  pipe,  inch  and  one- 
fourth  in  size,  to  be  the  article  exactly  suited  to 
the  purpose.  The  cost  is  less  than  that  of  lead  of 
the  same  diameter.  j.  H.  o. 

Eubbardston,  May  7, 1861. 

SILK  worms'  egos. 

I  should  like  to  obtain  information  where  silk 
worms'  eggs  can  be  procured.  As  I  have  a  few 
mulberry  trees,  I  could  raise  our  own  silk  thread 
for  family  use.  I  have  formerly  done  so,  but  am 
now  destitute  of  those  eggs,  and  do  not  know  of 
any  in  this  vicinity.  Isaac  Stearns. 

Mansjidd,  May  8, 1861. 
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A  <^CHAFFIKO"  MACHINB. 

In  ^<mr  isaue  of  April  27th,  there  is  an  article 
pertaining  to  the  com  crop,  by  "K.  O^"  in 
which  he  speakt  of  a  "Chaffing  Machine/'  If  the 
machine  does  what  he  dums  it  will,  it  certainly 
is  a  Taluable  addition  to  a  fieurm.  Is  there  any  ma- 
chine near  P  What  is  the  cost  of  the  machine  P 
If  you  have  seen  it  work,  please  write  what  yon 
think  of  it.  £.  S.  Fletcheb. 

WhUiMtnlUy  April,  1861. 

Bemarrs. — We  suppose  a  common  hay  or 
straw  cutter  is  meant  The  one  referred  to  by 
<*K.  0.,"  we  know  nothing  oil  It  may  be  one  of 
the  several  kinds  in  common  use» 

AN  ECONOnCAL  HEN  H0I7SE. 

Will  vou  or  any  of  your  readers  describe  an 
economical  and  well-constructed  hennery  for  keep- 
ing fifty  to  one  hundred  hens,  and  oblige. 

A  SUBSCEIBBB. 

South  DeerfiM,  Mom.,  1861. 
Remarks. — ^In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we 
will  comply  with  the  above  request. 


A  New  Weeding  Wheel  Hoe.— We  have 
been  using,  for  a  few  days  past,  a  new  wheel  hoe, 
which,  for  weeding  between  rows  of  v^etables 
in  the  garden,  or  any  light  work  to  which  such  an 
implement  is  adapted,  is  the  best  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  has  but  one  wheel,  and  that  guides  the 
cutter  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  the  im- 
plement along  easily  and  with  facility.  The  cut- 
ting part  is  a  thin  plate  of  steel  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  and  when  broken 
or  run  out,  replaced  at  trifling  cost.  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  B.  F.  Taft,  of  South  Oroton, 
which  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  gardener, 
and  will  be  especially  acceptable  to  lady  garden- 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


▲  BIMPUD  OUBB  FOB  THB  BOS3B-PB8T& 

[We  have  received  the  following  note  from  Mr. 
James  H.  Park,  an  experienced  florist  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  simple  remedy  which  Mr.  Park,  sug- 
gests has  been  tested  by  nim  in  his  skillful  treat- 
ment of  his  own  plants.] 

To  the  Ediiora  of  (he  Independent ;— The  grow* 
ers  of  roses  in  and  around  our  cilies  have  many 
pests  to  contend  with,  chiefly  owing  to  the  scar* 
city  of  their  natural  enemies,  the  bims. 

First  in  the  season,  on  the  early  shoots  come 
myriads  of  the  '*green  fly."  With  the  young  buds 
comes  a  voracious  little  black-headed  caterpillar, 
which  weaves  itself  a  retreat  among  the  tender 
leaves,  and  has  a  decided  penchant  for  "sweet  lit- 
tle buds,"  a  bunch  of  which  he  can  readilv  dis- 
pose of  for  breakfast  Then  comes  the  "Thrip," 
a  diminutive  white  fly,  which  can  easily  be  seen 
by  shaking  the  branches.  This  little  pest  punc- 
tures the  ^aves  underneath,  causing  them  to  be- 
come speckled  with  white,  and  destroying  their 


vitality  to  a  grMt  extent  THth  it  comes  the 
*'Strip-worm,'^of  late  years  especially  destruc- 
tive. It  is  a  small  green  worm,  and  feeds  under- 
neath the  leaves,  stripping  them  to  the  scarf-akin, 
not  only  disfiffuring  ue  plants,  but  destroying 
their  growth  for  the  season. 

To  cure  all  these  ills  the  rose  is  heir  to,  it  it 
only  neoessarjr  to  sjringe  the  plants,  say  once  in 
two  weeks,  with  an  infusion  otailanihus  leavee^^ 
which  I  have  ma4e  in  the  following  manner,  but 
which  may  probably  be  improved  upon  by  vary- 
ing the  quantities :  Take  as  many  young  leaves 
or  shoots  of  ailanthus  as  can  be  pressed  into  half 
the  depth  of  a  common  paiL  Pour  on  boiling 
water  till  the  pail  is  fulL  Let  the  water  stand 
flfteen  minutes,  then  pour  it  ofi*,  and  add  to  it 
about  thrice  the  quantity  of  clean  water,  which 
use  when  cM.  Syringe  thorouffhl^,  particularly 
under  the  leaves,  and  begin  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  enemy  has  his  vantage-ground  taken. 

This  I  have  found  to  be  an  effective  remedy, 
without  injuring  the  plants.  How  it  effects  *'Red 
Spider,"  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing. 
Tnere  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  would  keep 
the  measuring-worm  from  our  street  trees,  if  ap- 
plied in  good  time. 

I  believe  a  chemist  might  prepare  from  the  ai- 
lanthus leaves  and  flowers  a  decoction  which 
would  be  most  valuable  to  all  gardeners  through- 
out the  vear.  The  above  receipt  is  too  valuable 
for  anv  lover  of  flowers  to  reserve  exdusivelv  to 
himseu,  and  as  the  remedy  is  cheap  enough,  I 
hope  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  insects  will 
not  fail  to  apply  it  i  so  that,  even  in  the  city,  we 
may  have  good  roses,  and  green  leaves  with  wem, 
throughout  the  season.  A  writer  in  the  Tribune 
suggests  the  importation  of  house-sparrows  as  a 
remedy  for  street4||)rms ;  but  these  sparrows  are 
seed-feeding  birds,  and  though  they  mav  vary 
their  repasts  a  little,  as  domestic  animals  and 
birds  are  apt  to,  1  question  after  manv  years'  in- 
timacy «with  tbem  if  they  would  toucn  so  tough 
and  ugly  a  customer  as  the  measuring-worm. 


BTBWBB  BXXV, 


Housewives  who  are  in  ahabit  of  using  oniv 
steaks  and  roasts,  make  a  great  mistake.  A 
capital  dish  may  be  made  out  of  the  ''chuck**  as 
the  butchers  call  it,  or  the  neck,  when  well  pro* 
pared.  Select  a  piece  of  meat  as  large  as  the  de- 
mand of  vour  table  may  require,  wash  it  well  to 
remove  all  the  blood  or  sou  from  the  outside, 
have  your  dinner  pot  perfectly  clean,  salt  and 
pepper  the  meat  well,  lav  it  in  the  bottom  and 
cover  it  with  water ;  boil  it  from  two  to  three 
hours,  or  till  it  is  thoroughly  tender  $  add  half  an 
onion,  a  sprinkle  of  sage,  thyme  or  summer  savoiy. 

If  the  meat  is  fat,  let  the  water  all  stew  out  a 
half  hour  before  it  is  put  on  the  table,  and  when 
your  meat  is  browned  well  on  the  lower  side  in 
the  gravy,  turn  it  over  and  brown  the  other  side. 
When  ready,  take  it  up,  add  a  little  flour  thick- 
ening to  the  gravy,  or  if  you  have  a  dredge  box 
shake  the  flour  into  the  hot  gravy  and  brown  it, 
then  add  boiling  water,  and  you  will  have  a  dish 
equal,  and  to  my  mind  superior  to  the  common 
roast  beef,  upon  boardiog-nouse  tables. 

Care  must  be  used  to  turn  it ;  and  equally  ne- 
cessary is  good  judgment  in  having  it  thoroughly 
well-cooked.— /tdld  Notet. 
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ST7GKJ3CSTED  *  B7  JUIiT. 

**0,  balmj,  breeiy,  boanteoas,  bMmteont  samxnor  I 
To  men  and  women,  UtUe  girls  and  bojt. 
To  birds  and  beast*  tboa  bringest  many  Joyi, 

And  art,  lnd#ed,  a  truly  welcome  comer  I 

Now  stroll  in  pastures  green,  fat  sheep  and  cows, 
Now  vernal  blades  prepare  for  autumn  sheaTes, 
And  woods  (though  stationary)  take  their  leares. 

And  ail  politely  make  their  prettiest  boughs 

Now  the  blithe  farmer  in  the  early  mom 

With  sturdy  steps  strides  o*er  the  fallow  field. 
And  plants  in  hope  that,  though  awhile  concealed. 

The  gratefbl  harvest  may  produce  the  com  j 

And  so  return  him  firom  the  firultAil  mould. 

His  gift  augmented  by  a  hundred  fold.'* 

ULY  comes  to  the 
farmer  burdened 
Trith  many  duties. 
He  has  been 
taught  by  the 
great  teacher,  Ex- 
perience, that  he 
must  "make  hay 
while  the  sun 
^^^^  shines ;"  while  his 
hay  and  grain  fields,  in 
different  stages  of  deyelop- 
ment,  suggest  the  necessi- 
ty of  accelerating  the  early  har- 
vest; while  the  buckwheat  fields 
and  fields  of  turnips  are  yet  to  be 
sown.  The  "world"  of  spurious 
vegetation,  which  springs  up  in  his 
coTn»fields,  altso  requires  to  be  extir- 
pated, and  hla,  tillage  lands  generally 
should  be  looked  to,  and  cleansed  of 
weeds,  before  he  commences  harresting 
his  hay  crop.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  farm- 
er, during  this  season,  to  do  all  the  work  which 
devolves  upon  him  in  the  extended  routine  of 
his  vocations,  in  the  most  perfect  and  thorough 
manner. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Montesquieu  remarks,  that 
"countries  are  not  cultivated  in  proportion  to 


their  fertility,  but  to  their  liberty"  our  own  coun- 
try must  soon  take  precedence  in  perfection  of 
culture }  and  if  that  perfection  attains  to  a  par- 
allel with  the  popular  liberty  enjoyed,  we  shall 
have  no  equal  on  the  earth,  for  no  people  enjoy 
greater  freedom,  or  are  better  qualified  to  profit 
by  their  advantages,  tl\^n  the  farmers  of  our  own 
happy  land. 

The  labors  of  July  are,  it  is  true,  more  fa- 
tiguing than  we  are  called  on  to  perform  in  the 
other  months  embraced  in  the  annual  cycle* 
Haying,  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
science  in  mitigating  its  toils,  is  laborious  and 
exhausting  to  physical  strength.  But  it  is  not 
by  any  means  necessary  for  those  employed  in 
this  avocation,  to  destroy  the  health  in  its  per- 
formance. The  farmer  who  rightly  understands 
his  business,  and  the  ca^tilities  of  those  whom 
he  employs,  will  find  Jio  difficulty  in  obviating 
such  results.  The  mowing  machine  and  the  horse 
rake  will  so  far  lighten  the  most  irksome  parts 
of  the  work,  as  to  render  severe  fatigue  unne- 
cessary. With  good  weather,  the  hay  crop  can 
now  be  secured  in  less  time,  and  in  much  better 
condition  than  was  required  for  its  accomplish- 
ment twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  with  pro- 
portionably  less  expense.  Science  has  done,  and 
is  still  doing,  much  to  alleviate  the  labors  of  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  to  increase  his  profits.  "If," 
says  a  late  writer,  "we  contrast  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  of  the  present  day,  with  the  condition 
occupied  by  the  farmer  of  1800,  we  shall  find  the 
discrepancy  almost  as  great  as  that  at  present 
existing  between  the^Southem  master  and  his 
slave."  This  is  too  wide  a  range  for  us  to  accede 
to, — ^but  it  is  true  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn, 
even  in  the  details  of  agriculture,  and  that  we 
are  still  far  behind  our  transatlantic  brethren  in 
the  acreable  product  of  our  soils.  Numerous 
causes  have  led  to  this  result,  though  it  ought 
not  to  be  expected  of  us,  now  in  our  youth,  com- 
pared with  tboflP  older  countries,  to  show  as  ^ood 
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a  condition  of  the  art  as  they  can  there,  Mr. 
Irvine,  a  member  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Washington,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from 
his  government,  has  made  a  report  to  the  anthor* 
ities  at  home,  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  thb 
country,  and  among  many  other  things  which 
evince  the  clearness  of  his  judgment, be  remarks: 

«The  immense  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  the  population,  have 
induced  a  good  deal  of  carelessness  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  price  of  land  being  low, 
the  proprietors  have  found  it  more  convenient  to 
work  out  their  land,  than  to  expend  thf  ir  capital 
in  manures,  aad  other  means  of  improving  its 
productive  qualities  i  and  when  the  soil  has  be- 
come exhausted,  the  owners  have  left  it  for  some 
new  settlement.  The  consequence  of  this  has 
been  that,  instead  of  full  and  abundant  crops,  in 
many  parts  of  the  older  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  the  fields  do  not  yield,  at  present,  near- 
ly as  much  as  formerly,  and  in  many  localities, 
not  a  quarter  as  much ;  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  natural  advantages  of  climate,  the  facility  of 
transport  to  available  markets,  and  the  lightly 
taxed  condition  of  the  farmers  and  planters,  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  agrieoltoral  products  of  the 
United  States  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population." 

We  quote  the  above  to.  show  the  conclusions  to 
which  an  intelligent  observer  arrivest  when  look- 
ing into  the  condition  of  agricultural  matters  in 
this  country.  That  his  statements  are  true  of 
some  parts  of  the  country,  we  cannot  doubt, — 
but  the  statistics  of,  agricultural  industry  in  our 
State,  and  we  believe  in  New  England,  would, 
we  think,  show  a  different  state  of  things.  In 
Massachusetts,  as  a  whole,  there  certainly  has 
been  a  noticeable  advance  in  the  art  within  twen- 
ty years,  so  that  now  a  point  has  been  attained 
at  which  improvement  is  to  receive  a  new  and 
vigorous  impulse.  The  motor  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  its  mechanism,  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  elements  of  our  educational  and 
social  system.  Already  has  the  popular  mind  be- 
gun to  respond  to  its  emendating  influences,  and 
to  shake  off  the  old  prejudices  which  have  so  long 
burdened  and  oppressed  it.  The  Newspaper  is 
doing  its  work — silently  but  surely-- in  the  hap- 
py homes  of  our  husbandmen — scattering  wisdom 
like  pearls^  and  opening  up  new  pathways  to  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  In  every  circle  of  social 
life — ^in  every  department  of  rural  employment,' 
its  influences  are  felt  for  good.  It  comes  like  an 
angel  of  mercy,  noiselessly,  and  as  noiselessly  ac- 
complishes its  merciful  work.  Its  design  is  to 
afford  to  the  laborer  a  more  extended  field  of 
knowledge,  and  consequently  to  widen  his  sphere 
of  action ;  to  bring  him  to  an  appredation  of  the 
immense  capabilities  of  agriculture,  when  prop- 


erly understood  and  practiced,  and  make  him  fa- 
miliar with  the  great  and  substantial  basis  of  the 
industry  of  nations.  In  working  oat  this  design, 
it  hao,  thus  far,  been  emmently  sucoeesfuL 


Fbr  the  Neto  B»glemd  F^trmtr, 

KOTB8  OSr  VAJSIOnS  SUBJXOTS. 

HOW  TO  CUIUS  SCBATCHE&— HOW  TO  SHOE  A 
^  VIGIO0S  H0B8B. 

Having  a  horse  badly  affeeted  with  seratches, 
last  summer,  my  farm  assistant  cured  it  by  apply- 
ing a  mixture  of  lard,  sulphur  and  a  littie  "red 
precipitate."  This  he  assured  me  had  proved  suc- 
oessnil  where  other  remedies  bad  failed.  The 
poportion  of  eaeh  ingredient  was  not  definite, 
out  verv  little  precipitate  will  suffice. 

A  -neighbor  who  owns  a  hone  that  is  bad  to 
shoe,  savs  if  such  a  horse  is  blindfolded  and  run 
around  m  a  circle  until  he  becomes  diszy,  his  feet 
can  then  be  han^fled  without  difficulty.  In  very 
bad  cases  it  is  sometimes  neeessary  to  run  him 
around  until  he  falls  down. 

WHAT   APPLES  SHALL  WE  PLANT  P 

I  must  "take  exception  to  some  of  the  varieties, 
recommended  in  the  weekly  Farmer  of  April  20. 
Maiden^8  Bluahf  although  a  good  grower,  produc- 
tive and  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  showy  apples 
in  cudtivation,  is,  to  my  taste,  very  deficient  in 
flavor — so  much  so  that  I  have  cut  it  off  and 
grafted  with  other  varieties.  Danvert  Winter 
Sfoeet  I  consider  far  inferior  to  Seaver  Sweet  and 
LadM  Sweeting^  and  the  latter  will  keep  two 
montiis  longer. 

Bmset  Stoeet. — ^If  this  comes  up  to  mj  idea  of 
a  good  baking  apple  I  would  like  to  obtam  it  To 
come  up  to  my  standard  of  a  first-rate  baking  ap- 
ple it  must  be  very  sweet,  bake  tender,  and  have 
a  thin  skin,  and  i^  with  all  these,  it  retains  its 
form  after  baking,  I  should  like  it  so  much  the 
better.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  better  baking  ap- 
ple than  the  Eolden  Sweet,  an  apple  somewhat 
resembling  the  Golden  Sweet  in  size  and  color, 
but  about  two  months  later,  and  much  sweeter. 
But  what  is  most  wanted  now,  is  an  apple  that 
will  bake  as  well  in  the  winter  and  spring  months 
as  our  best  varieties  do  in  October.  I  am  now 
using  a  native  variety  which,  although  it  has  some 
faults,  is  better  than  Seaver,'  Ladies'  or  Dan- 
vers  Sweet,  for  this  purpose.  I  have  but  just  ob- 
tained the  Talman  Stoeet,  and  have  not  compared 
it  with  that. 

Early  Harvest. '^Thh,  although  a  first-rate 
fruit,  I  find  rather  difficult  to  raise  j  it  does  not 
produce  very  abundantly  and  the  rose^bugs  some- 
times destroy  more  than  half  of  them. 

Fameuse* — ^The  only  fieiult  with  this  is  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  knarly.  It  is  ihin-skinned,  fine 
flrained,  of  a  very  pleasant,  delicate  fiavor ;  it  is 
m  eating  a  long  time,  and  although  not  large, 
good  specimens  are  not  excelled  in  beauty. 

Oravenstein, — This  is  the  best  dessert  apple  I 
have  ever  seen,  but  I  think  "D.  W.  L."  is  mis- 
taken when  he  gives  it  credit  for  bearing  early. 

.     DOGS  AND  POVEBTT. 

One  of  your  correspondents  thinks  dogs  and 
poverty  are  not  associated  in  Massachusetts, 
They  certainly  have  been  so  in  this  part  of  the 
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State.  The  d6^  law  has  made  some  imorovement, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginnii^  of  what  should  be  done. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  dogs  should  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large,  any  more  than  cattle,  sheep  or 
hogs.  When  the  owners  of  dogs  confine  tnem 
gtrtcUy  an  their  oiPft  premiseSf  and  not  till  then, 
they  will  have  some  show  of  reason  for  their 
gnimbling  about  dog  the  law. 

''CUTTINO  TUBBR  AND  THE  MOON.*' 

Mr.  Otis  Brigham  claims  to  have  fsets  in  his 
possession  to  show  that  timber  cut  in  the  old  of 
the  moon,  in  February,  is  sale  from  powder^post 
I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  B.,  but  when  he  claims 
that  the  position  of  the  moon  has  an^  such  influ- 
ence, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  thing  looks  to 
me  so  entirely  without  reason  in  itself,  that  I 
should  require  more  than  one  or  two  accurate  ex- 
periments to  satisfy  me  that  the  correct  reason 
bad  been  found.  In  order  to  prove  his  conclu- 
sions correct,  he  must  not  only  ascertain  that  tim- 
ber cut  the  last  of  February  was  free  from  pow- 
der-post, but  that  timber  cut  a  few  days  from  the 
old  of  the  moon  either  way  was  not  equally  free, 
and  to  make  everything  sure,  the  timber  must  be 
of  precisely  the  same  quality  in  every  respect,  and 
the  experiment  must  be  repeated  several  times  to 
avoid  any  accidental  influence.  I  have  many 
times  been  assured  that  certain  changes  of  weath- 
er never  ftiiled  to  follow  certain  changes  or  posi- 
tions of  the  moon,  apparently  without  consider- 
ing the  fapt  that  if  these  claims  were  well  found- 
ed, it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  predict  what  the 
weather  would  be  a  thousand  years  in  advance,  as 
to  tell  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  One  of  my 
neighbors  once  told  me  that  we  were  sure  to  have 
a  certain  change  of  weather  after  a  Saturday 
change  of  the  moon,  and  that  he  never  knew  it 
fail.  It  so  happened  that  the  next  two  Saturday 
changes  of  the  moon  were  followed  hj  a  state  of 
weather  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  he  pre- 
dicted, and  yet  he  still  believes  firmly  in  the 
moon's  influence  on  the  weather,  and  aoubtless 
would  still  tell  you  that  he  never  knew  that  par- 
ticular sign  faiL 

TWELVE-BOWED  VS.  EIGHT-ROWED  COBN. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Vu,  claims  that  the  number  of 
TOWS  make  no  difference  in  the  ripening  of  corn. 
I  admit  the  possibility  of  a  twelve-rowed  variety 
of  corn,  with  cobs  no  larger  than  in  a  similar 
sised  variety  of  eight-rowed,  in  which  case  it 
might  ripen  equally  well,  but  such  a  case  would 
be  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

With  regard  to  the  King  Philip  com  which  he 
condemns,  I  can  say  there  is  great  difference  in 
this,  according  to  the  source  from  which  it  came. 
I  procured  mine  from  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  and  it  was 
earlier  and  better  in  every  respect  than  some  pur- 
chased by  a  friend  under  the  same  name  from 
Boston.  WiL  F.  Bassett. 

Aihfield,  May  27, 1861. 


wnrmwASH  fob  stabijbs. 

Mr.  Whitewash  should  always  be  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Oeneial  House  Cleaning  Com- 
mittee. His  qualifications  for  filling  this  situa- 
tion are  unquestionably  great.  His  sanitary  in- 
fluence is  undoubted,  and  he  imparts  an  air  of 
cleanliness  and  cheerfulness  wherever  he  appears. 
The  best  way  to  initiate  him  into  his  situation  is 


as  follows :  <*Take  a  clean,  water-tiffht  barrel  or 
other  suitable  caskj  and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel 
of  lime.  Slake  it  by  pouring  water  over  it,  boil- 
ing hot,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  it  five 
inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  thoroughly 
slaked.  When  the  lime  has  been  slaked,  dis* 
solve  it  in  water,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  sine,  and  one  of  common  salt.  These  will 
cause  the  wash  to  harden,  and  prevent  its  crack- 
ing, which  gives  an  unseemlpr  appearance  to  the 
work.  If  desirable,  a  beautiful  cream  color  may 
be  communicated  to  the  above  wash,  by  adding 
three  pounds  of  yellow  ochre,  or  a  good  pearl  or 
lead  color,  by  the  addition  of  lamp,  vine  or  ivory 
black.  For  fawn  color,  add  four  pounds  of  um- 
ber— ^Turkish  or  American— the  latter  is  the 
cheaper— one  pound  of  Indian  red,  mid  one  pound 
of  oommon  lampb&aok.  When  applied  to  the  out- 
side of  out-houses  and  to  fences,  'it  is  rendered 
more  durable  by  adding  sweet  milk,  or  some  mu- 
cilage from  fiax-seed ;  about  a  pint  to  the.  gallon 
will  suffice."  All  stables  should  be  whitewashed 
once  or  twice  every  year,  as  the  increased  white 
light  whidi  it  reflects  tends  to  promote  the  health 
of  animals.  Hand  round  this  information  to  every 
man  who  owns  a  horse  or  cow,  because  for  one 
stable  that  is  whitewashed,  there  is  a  hundred  on 
the  walls  of  which  no  brush  was  ever  laid.-^jSci- 
eniific  Americam, 


GOVS  SUnSBPHOBFHATB  Or  IiIMB. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the 
corn  crop  becomes  a  matter  of  special  interest. 
The  presumption  is  that  the  planting  is  finished, 
and  while  it  is  needless  to  urge  the  extension  of 
the  crop  already  laid  out,  it  is  not  too  late  to  im- 
press the  liecessity  of  other  methods  of  increase 
that  the  land  abready  planted  may  yield  its  ut- 
most It  is  not  too  late  to  manure  the  eom  with 
any  fertiliser  you  may  be  able  to  command. 

We  h%vi0  published  various  communications  of 
the  value  of  Coe's  Superphosphate  of  Lime.' And 
we  are  informed  that  the  demand  has  been  far 
more  than  they  could  supply,  and  we  would  say  to 
those  who  have  not  used  it  in  the  hill  to  apply  it 
at  the  first  hoeing  of  the  corn.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Dorchester,  1861. 

Gents  : — I  have  applied  it  broadcast  on  soil 
prepared  for  rye  and  grass  seed,  harrowinff  it  in 
before  sowing  the  seed.  I  have  also  used  it  as  a 
top-dressing  for  grass  land — and  have  put  it  in 
the  hill  with  com,  without  any  other  manure,  and 
have  raised  good  crops. 

During  the  past  summer,  a  neighbor  of  mine 
who  harrowed  some  corn,  which  came  up  look- 
ing very  thin  and  yellow,  and  who  thought  he 
should  lose  his  whole  crop,  was  induced  by  my 
suggestion  to  apply  the  superphosphate  in  the 
hill  previous  to  hoeing.  In  the  autumn  he  re* 
quested  me  to  look  at  Uie  result  which  he  consid- 
ered very  remarkable.  The  stalks  appeared  much 
stouter  and  the  ears  much  fuller,  tnan  another 
piece  side  by  side  which  had  not  received  any  of 
the  manure,  and  he  attributed  the  change  in  its 
appearance  to  the  superphosphate. 

Yours,  with  regard,  Henry  Grew. 
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For  tk€  Nem  BngUmd  Farmer. 

OPFOBTUNITISS  AJSTD  DBAWBACKB  OF 
PABU  TjJWB. 

Bo9t(m,  March  6,  1861. 
F.  HoLBROOK,  E8q.|  BraUleboro*,  Vt. 

Dear  Snt: — ^I  have  juet  receired  the  Coun- 
try  OenUeman  for  this  week,  and  haye  read  and 
re-read  Tour  letter  headed  ''Opj)ortunities  and 
Drawbacks  of  Farm  Life,''  whieh  interests  me  as 
much  as  it  will  our  unknown  friend  "E./'  of  Ghi- 
caffo.  I  have  read  the  several  letters  of  John 
Johnston,  J.  W.  Proctor,  J.  W.  Colbum,  and  last, 
that  b)r  yourself,  in  reply  to  <*£.  V  inquiries,  with 
much  interest,  as  it  has  been  a  question  in  mj 
mind  for  some  time,  whether  a  man  bred  to  busi- 
ness life  in  the  city,  oould,  with  a  few  thousand 
dollars,  purchase  such  a  farm,  and  so  stock  it  as 
not  to  be  reaufred  to  lead  a  **slaTish  life,"  to  eke 
out  a  decent  living.  That  men  bred  to  farming  are 
enabled  to  Hve  ''generously  and  independently," 
my  own  observation  has  taught  me  was  the  truth, 
and  I  have  often  envied  that  comparative  freedom 
from  "harrassing  toils  and  care"  that  prosperous 
fanners  appear  to  enjojr,  and  which  is  the  lot  of 
but  few  business  men  m  larRe  cities.  Now,  sir, 
being  weary  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  business 
life,  and  having  been  for  some  years  studying  this 
matter  of  the  probabilities  of  my  succeeding  in 
farming,  I  am  about  decided,  by  the  concurrent 
opinions  and  testimony  of  yourself  and  the  gen- 
tlemen previously  named,  to  gratify  a  long  cher- 
ished desire.  Therefore,  if  not  too  much  trouble 
to  you,  may  I  ask  vou  to  inform  me  what  I  could 
purchase  a  good  rarm,  with  good  buildings,  for, 
in  your  vicinity,  or  in  that  section  of  Vermont, 
for  if  I  attempt  farming  in  New  England,  I  should 
prefer  the  vaUey  of  the  Connecticut  to  any  other 
section.  If  I  could  do  so,  I  should  much  prefer 
to  lease  a  farm  for  one  or  two  years,  so  that  I 
might  settle  the  question  by  practice  and  expe- 
rience, whether  I  could  do  well  ('*not  support  an 
expensive  or  showy  style  of  living,")  at  the  busi- 
ness,, before  purchasing.  I  do  not  ex|pct  you  to 
give  me  anytningmore  than  a  general  idea  of  the 
prices  of  farms,  &c,  but  for  that,  (it  not  inconve- 
nient,) I  shall  be  obliged.  Should  any  of  your 
friends  or  acquaintances  have  a  farm  that  he 
would  like  to  let,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him 
or  them. 

Very  respectfully  yours,        B.  B.  w. 


BrcMeboro\  March  14, 1861. 
To  £.  B.  W.,  Esq.  « 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
9th  insL,  and  would  certainly  be  happy  to  render 
you  any  assistance  in  my  power  towturds  the  ac- 
complishment of  your  desire  to  enter  upon  farm- 
life.  I  shall  venture  to  send  your  letter  and  my 
reply  to  the  New  England  Partner^  of  course 
withholding  your  name.  I  do  this,  because  the 
letters  I  am  receiving  from  time  to  time  from 
business  men  who  are  desirous  of  going  back  in- 
to the  country  to  purchase  a  farm  and  secure  a 
rural  home,  decidedly  indicate  that  a  considerable 
interest  is  felt  in  such  subjects  as  you  now  intro- 
duce to  my  attention.  I  trust  you  ivill  receive 
this  as  a  su£5icient  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  take 
with  you. 

I  do  not  just  now  think  of  desirable  farms  for 
rent,  or  for  sale  in  this  vicinity,  though  there  may 


be  several  such.  Should  I  hear  of  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  you  to  purchase,  I  will  communi- 
cate it  hereafter.  The  prices  of  desirable  farma 
hereabouts  would  range  from  five,  to  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars — ^the  value  depending  consider- 
ably upon  size  and  location,  and  quite  as  much, 
perhaps,  upon  the  latter  as  the  former.  You  could 
nardly  determine  whether  or  not  you  could  do 
well  at  farming,  by  leasing  a  farm  for  a  year  or 
two.  Successful  farming  comes  from  a  taste  and 
tact  for  the  business,  and  the  steady  prosecution 
of  a  plan  of  cultivation  and  management  adapted 
to  the  land  and  markets,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily reach  through  at  least  five  years,  to  begin 
to  indicate  its  full  results.  After  two  years  of 
practice,  you  would  more  readily  plan  well  than 
at  the  first  start,  because  you  would  see  more 
clearly  what  was  needed. 

If  you  conclude  to  embark  in  farming,  you 
would  find  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  a  desira- 
bfe  section  to  settle  in,  all  things  taken  into  ac- 
count that  ought  to  be  considered—- such  as  well- 
ordered  and  refined  society,  schools,  churches, 
good  roads,  great  through  thoroughfares  of  travel, 
good  local  markets,  healthy  climate,  &c,  &c.  As 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  city  life,  do  not  buy 
a  farm  too  far  back  from  these  sreat  thorough- 
fares, especially  in  our  northern  latitudes,  where 
there  are  the  snows  of  winter  to  contend  with. 
Do  not  buy  a  farm  that  has  not  a  plentiful  supply 
of  muck  upon  it,  accessible  for  usq  in  compost 
with  manure.  I  regard  this  as  an  important  point 
for  the  successful  improvement  and  profitable  cul- 
ture of  our  long  worn  New  England  soils.  With 
this  resource,  and  the  muck  judiciously  managed 
in  composting,  we  can  fill  our  old  soils  with  more 
than  primitive  fertility,  and  indeed  make  them 
nearly  as  productive  as  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
while  our  markets  are  far  superior  to  those  there. 
Within  a  week  or  two,  you  will  see  in  the  Farm- 
er a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  an  old  and  early 
friend  who  has  recently  gone  to  farming,  and  asks 
for  information  upon  various  matters.  You  will 
also  see  the  first  one  of  three  communications 
from  me,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  in  which  the  mat- 
ter of  composting  muck  with  various  substances, 
is  discussea.  [See  May  and  June  Nos.  of  the 
Monthly  N.  E.  Farmer.^ ' 

Vicinity  to  a  good  local  market  is  quite  desira- 
ble in  farming,  notwithstanding  that  with  that 
consideration,  the  price  of  the  farm  to  be  pur- 
chased  would  be  greater  than  if  you  went  further 
back  into  the  rural  districts.  Each  hundred  miles 
you  go  north,  makes  a  perceptible  difference  in 
the  earliness  of  winter,  and  lateness  of  spring. 
But  then  there  are  various  considerations  which 
go  to  influence  one  in  fixing  his  location ;  and 
some  of  them  that  would  point  him  decidedly  to 
one  section,  would  be  overborne  by  others  lead- 
ing him  to  another. 

If  you  have  a  decided  taste  for  the  country,  and 
for  farming,  and  can  c<ynn)and  capital  enough  to 
buy  a  farm,  and  have  a  little  floating  means  left, 
to  operate  with,  I  see  no  reason  why  you  msy  not 
find  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  that  way  of  life, 
and  make  a  fair  profit  at  the  business  besides. 
After  a  man  has  got  on  somewhat  in  life,  as  per- 
haps you  have,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  other 
pursuits  than  farming,  it  is  desirable  and  perhaps 
necessary  that  he  should  have  capital  to  do  with, 
in  entering  upon  his  now  p"''«'*r  t.    Tf  Hp  Vj-»«  i^p^n 
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trained  a  business  man,  too,  he  will  know  how  to 
operate  with  capital  to  advantage,  better  than  a 
man  who  had  only  been  used  to  small  things  in  a 
small  way,  and  never  had  his  mind  opened  to  lib- 
eral enterprises  by  sharp  contact  with  the  great 
business  world. 

A  young  man,  who  has  been  brought  up  from 
early  jouth  to  farm  labor,  and  who  has  a  rugged 
constitution  for  it,  and  considerable  mind  and  en- 
terprise by  nature,  may  buy  a  farm,  say  at  twentjr- 
^ve  years  of  age,  run  largely  in  debt  for  it,  and  in 
the  end  pay  for  his  farm  and  accumulate  some- 
thing besides.  A  dull  head,  however,  could  hardly 
do  that  thing,  even  though  he  had  been  trained 
to  manual  labor. 

But  ]  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  who,  like 
yourself,  has  lived  for  some  time  in  the  city,  and 
oeen  accustomed  to  other  pursuits  than  farming, 
should,  in  entering  upon  the  latter,  have  some 
means  to  work  with,  over  and  above  his  farm.  A 
lUtle  floating  capital,  even,  is  a  very  decided  help 
in  fipming.  His  success  will  usually  come  most- 
ly ffbm  comprehensive  and  well  considered  plans 
of  farm-management,  a  system  of  thorough  cul- 
ture which  shall  make  his  land  highly  productive, 
and  the  shrewd  investment  of  a  little  money  now 
in  this  thing,  and  now  in  that,  in  the  purchase  of 
this  kind  of  stock,  &c.,  or  of  that,  all  which  he 
sees  can  sooner  or  later  be  turned  again  at  an  ad- 
vanced price.  In  short,  with  some  floating  capi- 
ital  in  hand,  and  with  the  enterprising  business 
views  and  habits  to  which  he  has  been  trained, 
he  can  take  advantage  of  times  and  seasons  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  things,  and  adapt  his 
farming  operations  to  them.  These  remark's  are 
not  meant  to  be  in  disparagement  of  any  person 
or  class  of  persons,  but  to  show  that  different  cir- 
cumstances require  different  means  and  methods 
to  ensure  success. 

Should  you  succeed  in  suiting  yourself  with  a 
farm,  you  may  draw  on  me  for  such  information 
as  I  can  give  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  F.  Holbrook. 


For  the  Nem  BngUmd  Farmer, 

XES'SBOTS  OJX  VBXnr  TB3B1BS. 

Mb.  Bbown  : — On  looking  over  my  apple  trees 
to-day,  in  company  with  a  fnend  from  New  Bed- 
ford, I  chanced  to  remark  that  it  was  a  pity  some 
sure  and  cheap  preventive  of  the  depredations  of 
insects  upon  our  fruit  trees  and  fruit  could  not 
be  devised  that  was  capable  of  being  applied  by 
the  least  skilful  operator.  He  surprisea  me  by 
remarking  that  he  was  nol  sure  but  that  it  had 
already  been  attained,  and  instanced  an  experi- 
ment of  a  man  of  his  acquaintance  that  last  sea- 
son took  a  piece  of  light  canvas,  cut  it  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  tying  the  small  end  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  expanding  the  base  with  a  hoop 
and  smeared  it  over  with  tar.  This  made  a  bring- 
ing up  place  for  all  such  insects  as  pass  up  the 
tree.  They  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
folds  of  the  canvas,  and  they  and  their  larvie  des- 
troyed. A  lady  visiting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  gentleman,  stated  that  for  two  seasons  past 
a  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  scraped 
his  trees  clean  of  old  bark  and  bugs,  then  tied 
cotton  batting  around  the  trunk,  which  has 
proved,  for  two  years  past,  a  sure  barrier  to  their 


ascent  into  the  tree.  The  insects  become  en- 
tangled in  the  cotton,  deposit  their  larvee  there, 
and  both  die  without  hope  of  escape.  Incredible 
numbers,  of  them  are  found  all  through  the  loose 
batting. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  these  simple,  reputed 
remedies  to  be  tried  very  generally  by  all,  on  a 
few  trees,  even  now,  and  report  the  result  P  The 
expense  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  the  trouble  small. 
Should  success  attend  the  experiment,  the  facts 
cannot  be  too  widely  known. 

BochuUr^  May  15,  1861.  Joseph  Cob. 


For  the  New  Sngkmd  Farmer. 

COBXr  COBS  AND    OOB  HUAIi. 

Mb.  Editob: — An  item  in  a  late  number, 
(March  30,)  induces  me  to  give  my  conclusions 
upon  thia  subject  •  It  used  to  be  our  custom  to 
feed  a  considerable  portion  of  our  corn  in  the 
form  of  cob  meal,  without,  however,  making  any 
particular  experiment  to  ascertain  its  comparative 
value.  This  plan  is  now  changed,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  It  is  too  expensive.  If  the  miller  is  allowed 
to  toll  the  grain,  unless  he  is  more  honest  than 
some  millers,  he  is  apt  to  "dip  where  there  is 
more  corn  and  little  cob,**  and  if  money  is  paid 
for  grinding,  it  is  little  better.  The  last  time  I 
had  corn  around  in  the  ear,  I  measured  six  bush- 
els in  my  half  bushel,  which  would  not  have  yield- 
ed over  three  bushels  shelled  corn  and  carried  it 
to  a  mill  whose  owner  has  the  credit  of  being  en- 
tirely honest.  This  was  then  passed  through  the 
*'cracker,"  and  according  to  nis  measure,  made 
seven  bushels,  for  grinding  which  I  was  charged 
forty*two  cents,  or  twenty-four  cents  for  grinding 
the  cobs. 

2.  Although  I  consider  it  very  good  feed  for 
some  animals,  it  does  in  some  cases  produce  con- 
stipation, and  doubtless  in  others  is  of  no  value, 
while  suclvas  are  likelv  to  be  materially  benefited 
by  such  feed,  will  eat  the  cobs  readily  without  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  grinding,  and  in  just  such 
quantities  as  their  appetite  demands,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  take  what  they  do  not  want  in  or-* 
der  to  get  the  meal. 

3.  In  feeding  growing  animals,  which  require 
something  more  bulky  than  clear  com  meal,  I 
prefer  a  meal  made  from  a  mixture  of  com  and 
oats,  as  containing  more  of  the  elements  required 
for  growth. 

In  feeding  cobs  whole,  I  have  found  that  milch 
cows  ate  them  more  greedily  than  other  stock, 
and  that  in  all  cases  they  were  better  relished  by 
animals  which  had  been  kept  on  old  and  worn- 
out  pasture,  or  on  hay  from  similar  lands,  or 
which  was  over  ripe.  Unless  quite  green,  they 
are  almost  always  entirely  refused  by  animals  in 
a  good  sweet  spring  pasture,  and  in  fresh  fall 
feed,  and  even  some  cows  will  hardly  ever  eat 
them  at  all. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  correspondents,  who 
write  such  articles  as  "Economy  in  Use  of  Root 
Cutters,"  if  the^  would  sign  their  names  and  give 
their  residence  in  full,  it  would  give  more  weight 
to  their  recommendation,  and  we  should  be  &\e 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  self-interest 
in  the  case.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

Ashfldd,  Apnl  2, 1861. 
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^br  th€  New  England  Former, 
ITBMS  FBOM  MAUV^JS. 

Gleabino  Land  op  Stones.— Your  feinarks 
upon  this  Bubjecti  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
haye  seen  Terified  here  upon  a  moist,  loamy,  rich 
soil  that  lay  upon  a  gravel  pan,  almost  impene- 
trable by  water.  There  were  but  a  few  stones 
upon  the  land,  but  when  the  loose  ones  and  those 
that  the  plow  cam«  in  contact  with  were  dug  out, 
the  soil  seemed  entirely  changed.  It  was  later  in 
the  spring,  and  the  grass  did  not  hold  out  but 
about  half  as  long  as  before  the  stones  were  re- 
moved. Had  it.  been  underdrained,  I  am  confi- 
dent it  would  have  been  much  improved,  and  in- 
stead of  being  a  week  later  in  seed-timei  would 
have  been  a  week  earlier  than  originally.  It  is 
quite  an  item  to  gain  a  week,  in  Maine,  as  it  is 
tnroughout  the  N.  E.  States,  in  the  sprinff. 

A  very  dry  soil  does  not  seem  to  deteriorate  so 
much  from  the  removal  of  the  stones.  It  is  a 
common  practice  here  where  a  large  stone  is  tak- 
en out,  to  throw  small  ones  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  then  plow  in  the  top  soiL 

Underdraining  is  not  vet  tested  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  yet  open  or  ditch  draining  has  been 
tried,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  great  benefit  realized  as  was  ex- 
pected. If  the  small  stones  were  put  into  drains, 
properly,  instead  of  being  put  in  the  corners  of 
the  fields  in  large  heaps,  it  would  be  a  permanent 
improvement  to  the  soil. 

There  are  not  a  few  instances  where  our  well- 
to-do  fanners,  after  buildiug  all  the  stone  wall 
fences  upon  their  farms  that  were  considered  eco- 
nomical, double  up  on  one  or  both  sides  as  wide 
as  necessary  to  take  up  the  remaininff  surplus 
stones ;  thus,  in  the  end,  having  a  wall  eight  to 
ten  feet  in  width  upon  the  land,  and  their  field 
all  the  time  while  aoing  this,  producing  poorer 
crops,  even  with  a  more  liberal  supply  of  manure, 
than  formerly,  simply  because  it  was  wet  and  cold 
from  the  natural  attractors  of  heat  being  so  near- 
ly all  removed ;  though,  probably,  some  mineral 
fertilisers  were  added  oy  the  rains  and  frosts,  and 
the  wear  of  the  stones  in  cultivation. 
•  It  has  been  reported  to  me  several  times  of 
farmers  drawing  back  the  small  stonee  to  plow 
in  on  account  of  the  cold  and  barren  condition  of 
their  fields,  where  they  had  been  removed  at  quite 
an  expense ;  because  good  cultivation  and  deep 
manuring  did  not  give  the  former  light,  warm 
and  productive  seed-bed  desirable.  But  these 
experiments,  or  expedients,  were  resorted  to  be- 
fore underdraining  was  in  vogue. 

Rural  Abchttecture.— The  "Cottage-House" 
design  which  was  given  for  April,  is  oi  some  use 
to  the  great  body  of  farmers.  The  suburban 
plans  and  designs  generally  given  are  of  but  lit- 
tle use  to  the  majority  of  rarmers,  and  indirectly 
at  that.  These  costly  and  magnificent  cottage 
and  villa  designs  are  useful  to  a  few,  but  they 
engender  a  longing  for  their  possession,  and  fos- 
ter a  spirit  of  discontent  amon^  ruralists,  because 
they  see  that  farming  profits  will  not  soon  supply 
them  with  92000  to  $5000  to  build  them  a  home 
with. 

A  desideratum  seems  to  be  to  have  plans  that 
will  admit  of  bein^  constructed  of  difibrent  kinds 
of  material,  and  m  sections,  or  additions,  and 
when  completed,  present  a  uniform  appearance  as 


though  built  at  one  time ;  admitting  of  a  neat  and 
tasteful  finish,  or  plain,  convenient  and  economi- 
cal in  area  and  cost. 

Young  farmers,  and  many  older  ones,  have  to 
build  to  live  in,  when  commencing  farming,  and 
of  a  necessity  wish  to  build  but  what  will,  by-and* 
by,  be  a  kitchen  and  wood-house  perhaps,  in  such 
form  and  proportion  that  it  will  be  worth  building 
well,  and  then  as  the  means  and  demand  increase, 
it  will  be  worth  enlargin|;. 

To  this  end  the  attention  of  architects  is  invit- 
ed, and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  examine  such 
simple  yet  tasteful  designs  and  plans  as  the  one 
referred  to  above.  How  cosy,  ana  yet  cheap ;  and 
how  easily  a  <*little  more  room"  could  be  added. 
This  points  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  doubt  not 
Mr.  Harney  has  already  received  many  a  silent 
"I  thank  ye/'  from  unknown  well-wishers. 

O.  W.  Teue. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,  Maine,  May,  1861. 

Remarks.  —  Our  correspondent  is  infoqned 
that  the  world  is  not  made  up  only  of  farmers 
who  live  in  an  isolated  oondtition.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  readers,  who  are  farmers,  but  who  live 
around  populous  villages,  and  are  able  to  build 
dwellings  worth  not  only  $2,000  to  $5,000,  but 
such  as  would  cost  $5,000  to  $10,000.  It  is  our 
desire  to  fiirnieh  suggestions  for  all,  and  while 
he  finds  something  adapted  to  his  t)wn  wants  or 
those  of  his  ne!ghb(X'S,  he  may  fairly  allow  us  the 
exercise  of  our  own  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
wants  of  others. 


i^  the  I9H9  SngUmd  Farwter. 
MB.  J.  W.  lULNSUrcra  NUBflSBT. 

Last  summer  I  made  a  call  at  Mr.  J.  W.  Man- 
ning's nursery  in  Reading,  Mass.,  and  I  intend- 
ed soon  to  have  made  some  remarks  upon  what  I 
saw  there,  but  sickness  prevented.  As  the  spring 
is  near,  my  visit  is  brought  to  mind,  and  I  think 
I  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  the  public,  than  by 
calling  attention  to  Mr.  Manning's  nursery,  whicn 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  industry  and  his  intel- 
ligence. It  was  planted  on  new  land  a  few  years 
ago,  upon  a  tract  that  was  singularly  barren,  and 
chosen  by  him  on  account  of  it«  advantageous  lo- 
cation. I  was  surprised  to  see  the  results  of  ju- 
dicious labor  skilfully  applied  to  a  soil  consisting 
of  an  inferior  gravelly  loam.  But  the  work  has 
been  done,  and  here  is  a  thriving  plantation  of  a 
large  variety  of  treel,  and  herbaceous  plants  in 
the  most  healthy  and  growing  condition. 

Mr.  Manning  is  now  ready  to  supply  customers 
with  almost  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  be  wanted 
for  a  fruit-ffarden  or  orchard,  and  for  an  orna- 
mental garden,  or  pleasure-ground ;  and  the  pub- 
lic may  rely  with  certainty  upon  being  furnished 
with  the  identical  variety  which  is  ordered. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  around  the  nursery,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  with  a  bed  of  Cutter's 
Seedling  Strawberries.  Mr.  Manning  showed  me 
a  square,  planted  with  six  or  seven  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  in  beds  of 
equal  size,  and  among  them  Cutter's  Seedling. 
When  I  was  there,  all  the  other  sorts  had  ceased 
bearing,  while  the  vines  of  Cutter's  Seedling  were 
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still  loaded  with  fruit,  of  a  superior  size,  and  re- 
sembling the  best  wild  strawberries  in  flavor, 
which  was  also,  in  other  respects,  very  excellent. 
I  think  that  Cutter's  Seedling  Strawberry  is  des- 
timed  to  take  the  same  rank  amone  strawberries, 
as  the  Baldwin  apple  among  apples.  Like  the 
Baldwin  apple,  it  may  be  excelled  bv  some  fancy 
varieties  in  some  particular  quality,  but  no  varie- 
ty will  compare  with  it  in  general  qualities  of 
standard  merit. 

Every  man  who  owns  a  piece  of  land,  ought  to 
have  a  strawberry  bed,  which  will  supply  his  fam- 
ily with  fruit,  at  a  season  when  all  fruit  is  scarce, 
and  when  it  is  very  necessary  to  the  health ;  and 
as  there  is  no  other  variety  of  the  strawberry  that 
remains  so  long  in  a  bearing  condition,  or  that 
produces  so  great  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruit, 
as  Cutter's  Seedling,  I  hope  the  public  attention 
will  be  directed  to  it,  especially  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Manning's  nursery. 

Wilson  Flaqo. 

North  Cambridge,  AprU  2, 1861. 


ForUm  19ew  B^amd  Flmrwur, 
BOaS   VBB8U8   BKBOSP. 

Mb.  Editob,  and  Fabmers  op  New  England  : 
— Over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  damage 
done  by  dogs,  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  in  one 
year.  So  says  the  Report  from  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society — and  this  loss  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  sheep  alone,  besides  the  other  mischief 
and  trouble  done  by  the  race  of  curs,  amounting 
to  about  as  much  more,  giving  to  these  a  money 
value.  When  I  read  this  statement,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  high  time  "every  dog  had  his 
day,"  and  that  a  short  one.  I  venture  to  say,  that 
in  this  country,  taking  the  whole  race  of  does  to- 

f  ether,  not  one  in  one  thousand,  is  wortti  its 
eeping,  for  the  amount  of  good  it  does  solely. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  those  feelings  of 
love  and  attachment  we  naturall]^  have,  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  for  such  an  animal,  after  being 
introduced  into  ihe  household. 

Then,  too,  the  enormous  expense  which  is  year- 
ly incurred  for  the  support  of  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  almost  useless  "pups,"  is  frightful  to  con- 
template. I  think  I  could  point  out  some  fami- 
lies, where  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  dogs, 
of  no  value  whatever  to  them,  useless  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  their  neighbors,  is  sufficient  to  give  them 
three  hundted  and  fifty  pounds  of  good  A 1  pork 
on  Thanksgiving  dav  $  and  such  a  case  is  not 
rare.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this  expense 
fklls  upon  those  who  might  spend  the  monev  to 
a  much  better  advantage.  In  ract,  there  are  utm- 
ilies  in  this  town,  who  receive  aid  from  its  trea- 
sury, that  keep  from  one  to  three  dogs.  Is  this 
right  or  justP  I  merely  ask  for  information. 
We  live  in  a  free  country — North.  According 
to  a  late  report,  here  in  this  ^ood,  old.  progres- 
sive Commonwealth,  the  equality  of  numbers  be- 
tween the  dog  and  sheep  is  about  eauaL  I  have 
read  a  statement  that  tne  reason  or  the  decline 
of  sheep  culture  in  Massachusetts,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  other  States,  is  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  dogs !  In  Ohio,  and  it  will  do  for  this 
section,  the  question  for  the  fkrmer  to  settle  is, 
which  shall  be  given  up,  dogs  or  sheep  ?    Now 


that  the  subject  of  sheep  culture  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  our  farmers  to  a  larger  extent  than 
for  many  years,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  investi- 
gate this  '*dog  question"  a  little  more  ?  As  it 
now  stands,  it  is  dog  versus  sheep ;  but  if  the 
former,  after  a  fair  trial,  shall  be  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wanting,  which  seems  to  me 
will  be  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  jury,  then  let 
tiie  question  bb,  sbeep  versus  dog. 

If  this  matter  is  to  remain  as  it  is,  and  has 
been,  for  vears  past,  and  by  the  payment  of  one 
dollar  each,  every  cur,  of  whatsoever  name,  shape, 
size  or  description,  protected  in  his  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  ot  sheep,  in  Heaven's  name,  let  there 
be  some  provision  made,  wherebv  the  breed  of 
dogs  ma^  oe  improved,  in  place  of  the  worthless 
curs  which  are  now  so  plentifully  maintained,  and 
if  the  people  must  have  dogs,  have  one  worth 
keeping  i  at  any  rate,  let  us  have  the  sheep. 

It  is  a  sound  maxim  of  farm  economy,  that  ''ev- 
ery oow  can  carry  one  sheep,"  with  little  or  no 
additional  cost  $  and  if  every  frirmer  would  put 
this  maxim  into  practice,  what  a  vast  amount  of 
wealth  would  be  added  to  the  resources  of  our 
country.  Farmers,  think  this  matter  over  a  little. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  expecting  a  profit  by  so  doing; 
the  dogs  will  eat  that  up  as  surely  as  the  attempt 
is  made.  There  are  persons  who  seem  to  be  af- 
flicted with  hypodogattveness ;  they  are  not  con- 
tent with  one  useless  "pup,*'  but  take  all  that 
come,  and  keep  all  they  can  "breed,"  and  never 
seem  more  happy  than  seeing  children,  as  well  as 
those  of  larger  growth,  appear  glad  when  at  a 
safe  distance  from  their  house,  and  "night  made 
hideous  by  yelling  curs."  The  question  is  a  se- 
rious one :  Is  there  no  way  to  stop  the  enormous 
tax  which  dogs  impose  upon  the  community  P 

A  thing  wmch  costs  so  much  to  keep  it  in  run- 
ning order,  ought  to  return  a  fair  equivalent  for 
that  cost.  Reader,  just  think  this  matter  over. 
Do  you  think  our  dogs  do  this  P  Every  man  who 
has  a  dog  which  is  really  valuable,  is  willing  to 
pay  well  for  its  protection.  A  tax  of  five  dollars 
for  every  male,  and  twentv-five  dollars  for  a  fe- 
male, is  none  too  high,  and  when  this  is  done,  or 
something  equally  as  effective,  we  may  keep  sheep 
at  a  profit,  and  have  dogs  of  some  value. 

King  Oak  Hill,  1861.  N.  Q.  T. 


Dbtinq  Rhubabb. — Rhubarb  dries  very  well, 
and  when  well-prepared,  will  keep  eood  for  an  in- 
definite period.  The  stalks  should  be  broken  off 
while  they  are  crisp  and  tender,  and  cut  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  in  length.  These  pieces 
should  then  be  strung  on  a  thin  twine,  and  hung 
up  to  dry.  Rhubarb  shrinks  very  much  in  dry- 
ing— more  so  than  any  plant  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  strongly  resembling  pieces  of  soft  wood. 
When  wanted  for  use,  it  should  be  soaked  in  wa- 
ter over  night,  and  the  next  day  simmered  over 
a  slow  fire.  None  of  its  properties  appear  to  be 
lost  in  drying,  and  it  is  equally  as  good  in  winter 
as  any  dried  fruit  Very  few  varieties  of  rhubarb 
are  suitable  for  drying,  as  most  of  them  contain 
too  much  woody  fibre.  The  best  variety  of  rhu- 
barb for  any  purpose  is  the  Victoria,  when  grown 
in  a  suitable  situation.  The  Mammoth  is  worth- 
less, owing  to  its  fibrous  nature,  as  are  also  some 
other  kinds. — Prairie  Farmer. 
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Some  two  years  ago  we  saw  this  mowing  ma- 
chine in  use,  and  although  under  quite  unfavosa- 
ble  circumstances,  thought  we  could  see  that  it 
possessed  important  merits.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer,  it  cut  an  acre  of  grass  in  about 
forty  minutes,  and  did  the  work  welL  The  horses 
which  were  attached  to  it  at  first,  had  been  driven 
several  miles  the  same  morning,  which  was  one 
of  the  hottest  of  the  season,  and  one  of  them 
broke  down  and  had  to  be  removed,  and  another 
supplied  before  the  acre  was  half  cut.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  with  the  machine.  It 
was  put  into  heavy  clover,  where  it  tifrned  a  dou- 
•ble  swath  very  handsomely,  and  as  rapidly  as  any 
reasonable  person  could  desire. 

Learning  that  one  of  these  machines  had  been 
brought  into  town  by  our  neighbor,  Oeorqe  M. 
Barrett,  Esq.,  we  went  to  look  at  it  on  Satur- 
day last.  Its  mechanical  execution  is  certainly 
of  the  first  order,  so  that  purchasers  will  not  be 
vexed  by  its  tumbling  to  pieces  by  fair  usage, 
while  it  is  made  with  so  much  care,  and  of  such 
good  material,  as  to  prevent  its  breaking,  unless 
by  a  most  unreasonable  blow.  It  is  not  intended 
that  it  shall  cut  down  either  granite  or  wooden 
gate  posts,  apple  trees,  or  hassocks  over  three  feet 
in  diameter ! 

We  learn  that  this  machine  is  still  constructed 
upon  the  original  principles  which  were  first  in- 
troduced in  it,  and  that  very  little  change  has 


ever  been  made  in  its  minor  details.  The  princi- 
ples claimed  for  it  are : 

1.  In  having  two  driving  wheels,  which  sup- 
port the  whole  weight  of  the  frame,  gearing  and 
driver,  giving  it  nearly  double  the  power  of  a 
machine  which  has  but  one  driving  wheel.  By  the 
use  of  two  driving  wheels  operating  together  or  in- 
dependently, short  turns  can  be  made  to  the  right 
or  left,  without  clogging  or  stopping  the  knives. 

2.  In  having  no  cog  gearing  in  the  driving 
wheels.  The  gearing  is  permanently  arranged 
near  the  centre  of  the  frame,  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  driving-wheels,  and  driven  by  pawls  and 
ratchets,  thus  avoiding  any  tendency  of  being 
clogged  by  mud  or  dirt 

3.  By  the  use  of  pawls  and  ratchets  two 
ground- wheels  can  be  used  to  drive  the  knives. 
In  backing,  the  gearing  is  not  put  in  motion ; 
consequently  the  knives  do  not  vibrate. 

4.  It  has  a  double-hinged  Jinger -bar,  so  that  on 
quite  uneven  ground,  the  finger  or  cutting-bar 
plays  loosely,  and  independent  of  any  other  part 
of  the  machine.  That  is,  the  kniye%  follow,  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground,  without  being  affected  by 
the  working  of  the  frame. 

5.  It  has  a  folding-bar.  In  going  to  or  from 
the  field,  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  can,  without 
removing  a  bolt  or  screw,  fold  the  finger-bar  over 
on  top  of  the  frame,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  milet 
without  loading  it  upon  a  wagon. 
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6.  It  has  a  lever  attached  to  the  flnger-har  and 
main  frame,  by  which  the  driver  can,  with  one 
handy  while  on  his  seat,  raise  hath  ends  of  the 
finger-bar  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  12  to 
18  inches. 

7.  It  is  said  that  it  has  no  aide-draft,  and  has 
no  weight  on  the  tongue  or  the  horses'  necks.  By 
our  examination  of  it,  we  should  think  that  when 
mowing  there  would  be  no  pressure  on  the  necks 
of  the  team.  There  may  be  a  little  when  the  bar 
is  folded,  but  none  amounting  to  an  objection. 

8.  The  last  excellent  quality  which  its  proprie- 
tor claims  is,  that  it  is  easily  draton;  that  the  la- 
bor is  easier  than  that  of  ordinary  plowing  $  be- 
ing only  from  225  to  275  pounds,  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  numerous  Dynanometer  tests. 

These  are  the  principles  claimed,  and  if  they 
can  be  substantiated,  the  machine  is  a  good  one. 
We  give  them,  as  we  are  willing  to  give  the  prin- 
ciples of  others.  We  have  no  personal  interest 
in  it,  not  even  knowing  the  proprietor.  In  look- 
ing for  a  machine,  the  purchaser  will  do  well  to 
see  this  in  operation,  and  then  form  his  own 
opinion  of  its  merits.  The  prices  of  them  are, 
$120,  $100,  and  $85  for  one  designed  for  a  single 
horse. 

For  the  New  Bng^amd  Farw^er, 

BKEEBF  AND   OATS. 

Mb.  Editor  :— -The  incpiry  in  the  Farmer  of 
March  30,  by  "N.  M.,"  "Will  unground  oats  hurt 
sheep  ?"  also,  the  statement,  tluit  the  Hennlker 
farmers  have  lost  a  number  by  their  use,  is  truly 
a  new  idea.  I  cannot  give  the  reasons  which  you 
ask  for,  in  the  affirmative ;  in  fact,  I  know  of 
none,  and  furthermore,  it  would  be  decidedly  in 
OTOOsition  to  my  idea  of  oats  as  feed  for  sheep, 
wnich  idea  I  have  gained  by  conversing  with  the 
Vermont  feeders  and  growers,  combined  with  the 
experience  which  I  have  had  the  past  winter,  that 
oats  are  admirably  adapted  to  sneep.  The  Ver- 
mont feeders  of  sheep,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed, do  not  hesitate  to  sav  that  their  experi- 
ence witii  different  kinds  of  feed  proves  that 
oats  will  lay  on  more  pounds  ^f  fat  in  a  given 
time  than  com.  Also,  that  it  is  a  much  safer 
feed.  I  have  also  heard  it  remarked,  that  sheep 
fettened  on  oats,  hold  out  better  weight  in  mar- 
ket than  when  fed  on  com.  We  are  well  aware, 
fellow  farmers,  that  all  kinds  of  grain  should  be 
fed  judiciously,  and  at  regular  times ;  the  latter 
to  which  particular  attention  should  be  given,  in 
order  to  meet  with  satisfactory  results.  There 
seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  sheep  best  adapted  to  fattening,  and 
the  feed  best  adapted  to  the  sheep.  I  teei  that 
there  has  been  something  overlooked. 

1.  Do  we  do  our  part  in  dealing  out  the  feed  P 

2.  Have  we  provided  the  sheep  with  a  comfor- 
table shelter,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the 
storms  of  winter  ? 

3.  Has  the  hay  been  sorted,  and  the  fine,  best 

auality  put  by  itself,  and  kept  strictly  for  the 
beep? 

4.  Have  we  done  all  we  could  to  obtain  pure 


water,  (running  water,  if  possible,)  and  then  kept 
the  troughs  thoroughlv  cleansed  ? 

5.  Have  we  divided  them  into  pens  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  each,  taking  care  to  separate  the  poor 
ones  from  the  stronger,  that  the  latter  may  not 
prevent  the  poor  ones  from  getting  their  allow- 
ance, and  thus  prevent  the  common  expression  of 
wonder,  why  that  sheep  don't  fat,  (in  fact  it  has 
gone  down  hill  all  winter,)  like  that  one,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  sheep  is  condemned, 
when  the  fault  is  in  the  shepherd ;  and  finally,  let 
us  see  that  we  do  our  part  faithfully,  and  I  think 
the  sheep  will,  (as  the  old  adage  is,)  laugh  and 
grow  fat. 

^  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  wandered  a 
little  from  the  subject,  (will  oats  kill  sheep  ?)  but 
trust  you  will  pardon  me  this  time,  as  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  oats  will  not  kill  sheep,  but 
on  the  contrary,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many 
lives  would  be  saved  by  their  use.  The  husban- 
dry of  sheep  is  a  subject  which  I  hope  to  see 
more  fully  discussed  through  your  paper. 

Eatfield,  April  24.  ,        J.  B.  W. 


INCOMBUSTIBX^B  WASH. 

During  the  hot  and  dry  season,  serious  acci- 
dents sometimes  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
highly  combustible  nature  of  the  materials  used 
for  rooflng.  Pine  shingles,  after  being  laid  a  few 
years,  often  become  covered  with  a  fine,  short 
moss,  which,  when  dry,  is  almost  as  easily  ignited 
as  punk,  and  a  spark  falling  upon  the  roof,  soon 
envelopes  the  building  in  a  blaze. 

To  make  a  cheap  wash  for  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings, take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  stone  lime, 
and  slack  it  carefully  in  a  close  box,  or  mortar 
bed,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam,  and  after 
slacking,  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  To  every  six 
quarts  of  this  lime,  add  one  quart  of  rock  or 
TarVs  Island  scdt,  and  one  gallon  of  water.  The 
mixture  should  be  boiled  and  skimmed  clean.  To 
every  five  gallons  of  this,  add,  by  slow  degrees, 
ihreefourths  of  a  pound  of  potash,  and  four 
quarts  of  fine  sand. 

Coloring  matter  may  be  added.  Apply  it  with 
a  common  paint  brush.  A  writer,  in  speaking  of 
this  wash,  observes :  '*It  looks  better  than  paint, 
and  is  as  durable  as  slate.  It  will  stop  small 
leaks  in  the  roof,  prevent  the  moss  from  growing 
over  and  rotting  the  wood,  and  render  it  incom- 
bustible from  sparks  falling  on  it.  When  applied 
to  brick  work,  it  renders  the  bricks  utterly  im- 
pervious to  rain  or  wet,  and  endures  a  longer 
time  than  any  paint  I  ever  used.  The  expense  is 
a  mere  trifle ;  in  fact,  scarcely  deserving  of  men- 
tion." 

The  walls  of  out-buildings  are  frequently  coat- 
ed with  this  wash,  as  well  as  the  roofs,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  much  more  durable.  It  is  said 
that  clapboards  put  on  without  planing,  if  coated 
with  this  cement  or  wash,  last  much  longer  thau 
when  planed  and  painted. 
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For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

MiooA,  Tkukbdu  Co.,  WBsnsir  Rssbeti,  Ohio,  I 
TebrMTS  12, 1881.        ) 

Messbs.  Editobs: — On  this  my  second  Tisit 
to  Mecca,  and  to  the  oil  wells,  I  may  not  neglect 
to  give  you  some  account  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
duct of  the  Western  Reserve.  Perhaps  I  alluded 
to  the  discovery  of  this  oil  in  my  last  communi- 
cation, but  I  think  I  gave  you  no  particulars  of 
its  qualities,  and  of  the  prospects  or  obtaining  it 
in  any  considerable  quantities.  Having  spent  a 
great  part  of  this  day  in  examining  the  country 
which  is  being  vexed  to  eive  up  its  treasures,  not 
of  gold  like  California,  but  tnat  which  can  be 
excnanged  for  gold,  and  having  examined  several 
wells,  witnessed  the  pumping,  and  the  process  of 
separating  the  oil  from  the  water,  let  me  give  you 
a  brief  account  of  what  I  saw  among  the  move- 
ments at  this  place,  once  known. as  Mecca,  or 
Powers'  Comers,  how  christened  **Oildom.** 

It  is  only  about  one  year  since  the  first  well 
was  opened,  t^e  first  drilling  commenced  at 
Powers*  Corners,  a  small  and  unpretending  vil- 
lage of  a  half-dozen  dwellings,  a  single  store,  inn, 
and  a  small  meeting-house.  It  had  long  been 
known  that  the  well  water  about  the  Comers  had 
a  greasy  quality,  was  hard,  and  had  a  disagreea- 
ble taste ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  alarm  the  inhab- 
itaj^ts,  or  to  lead  them  to  suspect  that  a  portion 
of  their  daily  drink  rightfully  belonged  to  their 
lamps.  How  much  oil  the  .old  residents  have 
consumed  with  their  drinking  water,  can  never  be 
known,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence  to  inquire. 
The  town  has  been  a  healthy  one,  the  oil  drank 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Still,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  Mecca  water  will  lose  none 
of  its  nutritive  qualities  by  being  separated  from 
the  oil.  And  such  a  separation  seems  likely  to 
be  made  d^  the  enterpnse  of  the  men  who  are 
pumping  night  and  day. 

It  was  the  rumor  of  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylva- 
nia which  put  our  Mecca  friends  in  search  of  the 
same  source  of  wealth  at  their  own  doors.  When 
I  arrived  in  Mecca  for  the  first  time,  August  8, 
1860,  quite  a  number  of  wells  were  at  work 
pumping  wateri  some  of  them  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
barrels  per  hour.  These  wells,  at  that  time,  were 
said  to  yield  from  one  to  fifteen  barrels  per  day. 
There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells  un- 
der way  in  August;  some  in  successful  opera- 
tion, others  being  partially  drilled,  and  a  few 
abandoned  as  aflording  no  oil.  Each  well  has  an 
engine  for  pumping,  the  cost  of  which  is  from 
$500  to  $600.  This  is  the  chief  expense  required 
for  commencing  operations.  The  drilling  is  thus 
far  chiefly  performed  by  hand,  and  requires  but 
three  laborers  at  one  time.  Three  large  vats  of 
pine  plank  are  built,  into  one  of  which  the  water 
IS  pumped.  An  oriBce  near  the  bottom  of  the 
vat  No.  1  allows  the  water  to  enter  vat  No.  2, 
and  in  the  same  manner  into  vat  No.  3.  The  oil 
continually  rises  ^o  the  top  of  the  water,  some- 
times covering  the  entire  surface.  It  is  of  the 
consistency  of  syrap  or  thick  molasses,  and  is 
sometimes  bluish,  sometimeaof  a  yellow  color. 
It  is  drawn  off  by  a  brass  oodi  inserted  near  the 
top  of  vat  No.  1.  The  water  escapes  at  the  bot- 
tom into  vat  No.  2,  and  the  remnant  of  the  oil 
which  escapes  with  the  water  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  second  vat,  and  is  drawn  off  like  the  first  $  so 


also  into  the  third  and  in  some  eases  into  the 
fourth.  And  after  all,  more  or  less  oil  escapes, 
and  runs  off  in  the  ditches,  as  I  saw  everywhere 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  In  August,  a  small, 
poor  boy  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had  scooped 
up  two  barrels  from  these  ditches.  I  was  sorry 
to  learn  on  mj  late  visit,  that  his  boysbip  had  got 
above  his  business,  though  others  and  older  one* 
had  taken  it  up  and  were  doing  well. 

Some  one  informed  me  that  the  oil  as  drawn 
into  casks  for  Cleveland,  where  it  is  refined,  con- 
taina  82  per  cent,  pure  light,  13  per  cent  lalni- 
cator,  6  per  cent,  or  the  remainder,  asphaltum* 
This  may  not  be  strictly  correct  I  will  obtain  a 
more  accurate  analysis,  if  possible,  when  I  shall 
again  visit  the  wells  of  the  refinery  at  Cleveland. 
A  refinery  is  in  operation  in  the  town  of  Bazetta, 
some  five  miles  from  Mecca,  and  a  small  one  in 
the  midst  of  the  wells  near  Powers'  Comers  was 
burned  to  the  ground  while  I  was  in  town.  Oth- 
ers will  doubtless  ere  long  be  erected,  as  the  busi- 
ness must  be  a  profitable  one. 

On  my  second  visit  to  Mecca,  Febraarv  1,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  progress  of  things  in  oil 
diggioK  end  building.  A  good  deal  had  been 
done  about  Powers'  Comers,  but  the  principal 
improvements  were  to  the  south  on  the  road  to 
Warren.  For  more  than  two  miles  the  road  is 
lined  with  houses,  most  of  them  small  stores, 
groceries,  mechanics'  shops  and  dwelling-houses. 
Among  these  are  the  wells,  with  their  pumps  and 
machinery.  Alon^  the  road  to  the  east  lies  the 
Cowdry  farm,  which  is  literally  pierced  with 
wells,  which  are  bringing  the  proprietor  great 
profits.  The  road  to  the  west  is  skirted  by  a 
wooded  tract,  but  here  also  are  many  wells,  and 
the  number  is  daUy  increasing.  The  place  is 
crowded  with  visitors  and  with  strangers  who,  are 
seeking  employment  as  laborers,  or  who  come  to 
lease  or  purchase  lands.  As  we  rode  along  the 
street,  I  was  reminded  of  Broadway,  New  Yorky 
or  of  Washington  Street  of  your  city,  a  perfect 
jam.  Lands  which,  fifteen  months  ago,  would 
scarcely  sell  for  $25  per  acre,  now  bring  $500  or 
more.  Most  owners  of  land  choose  rather  to  lease 
than  sell,  demanding  a  pretty  good  bonus,  to- 
gether with  a  share  of  the  oil  obtained.  Some  of 
these  resident  land- owners  are  making  much 
money  by  the  enterprise,  and  doubtless  some  of 
the  owners  and  leasers  of  wells  ore  doing  a  fair 
business ;  but  not  a  few  of  these  latter  are  mak- 
ing small  wa^es.  Business,  however,  in  Mecca, 
has  greatly  increased.  Mechanics,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths  and  others  are  flocking  into  the  place. 
Great  is  the  demand  for  wood,  lumber,  brick  and 
stone.  Provisions  are  needed,  and  are  brought 
along  daily.  Three  daily  stages  mn  from  Mecca 
to  Warren,  ten  miles  distant,  and  additional  ones 
will  soon  be  needed.  If  the  oil  wells  shall  hold 
out,  there  will  be  need  of  a  railroad,  ere  long,  to 
connect  the  town  of  Mecca  with  Warren. 

Allow  me  to  remark,  in  concluding  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  oil  springs  or  wells  of  Mecca  and 
vicinity,  that  while  good  may  come  of  it,  pecuni- 
arily, I  much  fear  that  the  morals  of  the  whole 
re^on  will  greatly  sufiisr.  Intemperance,  gam- 
bling, and  kindred  vices,  are  raiftdly  increasing, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  town  of  Mec- 
ca will  purchase  her  '*good  fortune,"  as  some  of 
them  term  the  discovery  of  oil  wells,  at  the  price 
of  her  good  morals,    were  I  an  Ohio  farmer,  I 
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should  pray  that  my  &nn  might  be  at  a  respecta- 
ble distance  from  the  oil  diggings.  The  slow  but 
certain  gains  of  farming  are  to  be  coveted  rather 
than  the  supposed  rapid  ones  of  mining,  whether 
in  mountains  of  California,  at  Pike's  Peak,  or  at 
^  the  diggings  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio.  "Godliness 
*  with  contentment,"  the  Bible  tdls  us,  "is  great 
gain."  What  a  miserable  exchange  they  make, 
who,  with  gold,  silver  or  precious  stones,  receive 
what  will  tempt  and  ruin  their  sons,  and  blight 
the  morals  of  a  whole  people.  The  good  people  of 
Mecca  are  making  some  leeble,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
efforts,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  immorality 
among  them,  with  what  success  we  shall  see. 

In  my  next,  I  will  speak  of  things  connected 
with  my  travels  through  the  countij,  and  per- 
taining more  particularly  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  different  sections  of  the  land. 

May  you  be  greatly  successful  in  your  labors. 
With  the  highest  respect,  yours  fraternally, 

•  J.  H.  G&EEN. 


For  ih€  NwB  JBngland  Pcarwm* 

'fUJB   GOBN    CBOP. 

Mb.  Brown  : — I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  your 
correspondent  at  Methuen  was  so  unsuccessful 
in  his  large  outlay  for  a  crop  of  corn.  The  fail- 
ure, I  thimc,  must  have  been  in  consequence  of 
unsuitable  land.  I  should  also  think  that  he 
failed  in  being  a  good  financier  for  a  farmer. 
His  euenses  on  one  acre  would  have  been  amply 
sufflciAt  for  three  acres  of  the  average  quality 
of  land  in  New  England,  and  had  he  thus  have 
labored  for  a  crop  of  com,  the  balance  would 
have  been  largely  m  favor  of  the  corn.    In  many' 

Earts  of  this  State,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  I 
ave  known  of  a  yield  of  com,  from  an  acre,  of 
ninety,  and  in  some  cases  one  hundred,  and  one 
hundred  and  ten  bushels,  with  less  than  one-third 
the  expense  of  that  of  the  farmer  at  Methuen. 

Such  an  account  as  jour  correspondent  has 
given  is  quite  discouraging  to  most  rarmers,  who 
are  unable  to  expend  such  an  amount  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  one  acre,  or  even  for  ^"^^  acres.  The 
average  crop  of  com  on  most  farms  would  prob- 
ably be  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  That 
would  be  of  course  slightlv  manured,  and  per- 
haps a  handful  of  ashes  ana  plaster  in  each  nilL 
There  is  much  land  entirely  unsuitable  for  com, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  extreme  folly  to  make 
the  attempt  to  raise  it ;  but  on  suitable  ground 
corn  will  pay  very  well  with  only  a  moderate  out- 
lay, and  snould  by  no  means  be  neglected. 

Farmers,  of  late  years,  in  too  many  cases,  have 
thought  it  cheaper  to  buy  breadstuffs  for  the  use 
of  the  famil]^,  and  ^ven  their  attention  to  other 
pursuits ;  this,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  Let  every 
one  endeavor  to  grow  on  his  farm  whatever  he 
may  need  for  home  use.  There  may  be  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  generally,  this  should  be 
the  leading  object  with  every  farmer ;  more  espe- 
cially the  present  season,  every  one  should  obtain 
all  in  his  power  from  his  farm.  E. 

BoiUm^  May  3,  1861. 

Hemabes. — We  are  glad  the  letter  of  our  Me- 
thuen friend  is  noticed.  We  thought  it  a  dis- 
couraging letter,  but  published  it  in  accordance 
with  OUT  rule  when  the  subject  needs  discussion. 


We  believe  that  no  other  crop  in  New  England, 
when  put  on  valuable  land  and  properly  tended, 
is  more  profitable  than  the  raising  of  Indian  com, 
— ^aot  even  the  hay  crop.  We  are  aware  that 
this  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  never* 
theless  it  is  our  present  impression.  The  com 
crop  is  the  glory  of  our  New  England  crops,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  extended,  rather  than  abridged. 


Fbr  the  Net^Bigiamd  Farmer, 
WHiD  I»ANJ}B  of  IiONO  IBIiANP. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^Having  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  wild  lands  of  North  Islip,  Long  Island,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  your  readers  a  few  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  place.  Strange  and  unaccount- 
able as  it  may  appear  to  many  who  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  central  part  of  Long 
Island,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  here  are  for  sale  many 
thousand  acres  of  wild,  yet,  as  I  believe,  natural* 
ly  good  land,  within  two  hours'  ride,  by  railroad, 
of  New  York  city,  at  an  average  price  of  aboui 
twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 

Here  we  find  a  healthy  climate,  good  rail- 
road accommodations,  a  market  unsurpassed, 
and  a  soil  better  than  the  average  of  New  Eng^ 
land.  And  yet,  it  has  been  passed  by  as  unwor- 
thy of  cultivation.  I  do  not  pretend  that  here  is 
a  soil  equal  to  manj  parts  of  the  West,  or  that 
there  are  no  privations  or  disadvantages  to  be 
encountered.  But  I  do  believe  that  they  are  tri-> 
fling,  and  easily  overcome,  when  compared  with 
many  parts  of  the  West,  and  that  nere  is,  all 
things  considered,  a  desirable  and  valuable  field 
open  to  emigration. 

1  am  aware  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Peck, 
Johnston,  Schnebly,  Watson,  Elliott,  and  others, 
conflict  with  the  previedling  opinion  of  many  New 
England  people. 

My  first  favorable  impressions  of  the  wild  lands 
of  Long  Island  were  on  reading  an  article  in  the 
January  number  of  your  Monthly.  Until  then,  I 
had  tile  idea  that  these  lands  were  nearly  worth-' 
less  for  affricultural  purposes.  But  now,  after 
having  haa  a  personal  examination  of  the  depth 
and  appearance  of  the  soil,  and  spending  a  few 
days  on  the  central  part  of  the  Island,  I  have  be- 
come satisfied  that  here  is  a  tract  of  country  that 
has  been  overlooked,  and  sadly  neglected,  yet 
fully  equal  to  the  recommentlations  ffiven. 

Is  it  not  due  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
New  England,  as  well  as  New  York,  that  the  facts 
in  regard  to  these  wild  lands  should  be  known. 
If  here  is  such  a  place  as  has  been  described,  let 
those  know  of  it,  who,  instead  of  going  West, 
will  at  once  "come  up  and  possess  the  land,"  and 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  secure  its 
hidden  treasures.  E.  1^  Richabdson. 

Medwayt  March,  1861. 


Effects  of  Chlobofobm  ov  Bees.— The  oth- 
er afternoon,  says  an  exchange  paper,  Mr.  Annan, 
wishing  to  have  some  hon^  taken  from  a  hive 
without  killing  the  bees,  and  having  before  heard 
of  chloroform  being  used,  felt  anxious  to  try  the 
experiment.  He  first  clostP'  the  doorway,  and 
then  covered  the  hive  with  a  cloth,  to  shut  out 
the  light  as  mueh  as  possible,  after  which  he  com- 
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menoed  to  blow  chloroform  into  the  hire,  "WTicn 
it  was  discovered  that  the  bees  had  fallen  to 
sleep,  they  were  easily  removed  to  another  hive 
without  harm  to  any  one,  and  next  morning  were 
all  awake  and  in  a  liyely  state,  humming  around 
their  hives,  no  doubt  wonderine  what  nad  hap- 
pened. This  being  a  suecessful  and  useful  ex- 
periment in  keeping  the  bees  alive,  we  think  it 
right  to  make  it  known  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


OOlSHFIDTSSOSi, 

There  has  been  no  period  in  our  country  when 
the  farmer  could  find  more  encouragement  to 
prosecute  his  agricultural  lab6rs  with  success  and 
profit,  than  the  present.  The  season  is  propitious, 
help  is  plenty  at  moderate  prices,  and  he  can  call 
to  his  aid  an  indefinite  amount  of  force  in  steam- 
plows,  improved  machinery  for  cultivating  the 
crops,  hay-making,  reaping,  threshing  ^nd  secur- 
ing the  later  harvests.  Every  thing  seems  favor- 
able for  producing  an  unparalleled  amount  of  that 
%hich  goes  directly  to  make  up  the  real  wealth  of 
a  nation — that  which  will  feed,  clothe  and  shel- 
ter it,  and  furnish  the  means  of  self^protection,  or 
of  active  and  powerful  aggression. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  whatever  can 
be  produced  will  be  demanded,  so  that  all  eyes 
are  turned  to  the  farmer,  with  an  interest  never 
felt  before,  to  see  what  use  he  will  make  of  the 
opportunities  presented  to  him  for  the  promotion 
of  his  {f^rsonal  interests,  and  how  far  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  will  prompt  him  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  people  while  the  government  calls  away  large 
numbers  of  the  producing  classes  to  sustain  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  our  glorious  country. 

Every  thing  promises  welL  There  is  no  good 
reason,  it  seems  to  us,  why  our  varied  mechani- 
cal or  manufacturing  industry  should  be  much  in- 
tecTupted,  unless  in  those  instances  where  the  ar- 
ticles madef'  are  intended  exclusively  for  a  south- 
em  market  What  we  need  is  Confidence — mu- 
tual Confidence.  Let  this  continue  to  animate 
all  minds — as  it  seems  to  have  done  so  far— and 
most  of  our  indttstri|l  pursuits  ean  safely  go  on, 
and  the  free  States  be  just  as  prosperous  in  their 
material  interests  as  they  have  been  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Indeed,  distinguished 
merchants  have  declared  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Southern  trade  affords  any  profit  to  our 
mercantile  people,  as  the  same  perverted  con- 
science governs  many  of  the  Southern  tradesmen 
in  their  pecuniary  transactions,  as  it  does  leading 
secessionists  in  political  matters.  Swindling  and 
repudiation  have  become  so  common  among 
them,  that  many  Northern  merchants  have  relin- 
quished trade  with  them  altogether. 

If  there  were  any  doubt,  however,  as  to  con- 
tinuing our  meohas^U  activity,  there  can  be  none 
whatever  in  relatioAo  the  products  of  the  farm- 
ers.   These  are  yital,  indispensable,  either  in  a 


state  of  peace  or  war ;  but  in  war  are  more  essen- 
tial than  ever,  and  in  consequence  of  waste,  must 
be  produced  in  larger  quantities  than  is  usuaL 

There  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  every  reason 
for  encouragement  The  evils  of  the  war  itself 
are  preferable  to  the  uncertainty  and  anarchy  ^ 
that  has  long  preceded  it  Let  us,  then,  cherish 
the  bond  of  union  in  the  North,  which  now  binds 
us  as  with  bands  of  steel,  encourage  and  animate 
each  other  by  expressions  of  an  unalterable  at- 
tachment and  love  of  country,  and  by  a  cheerful 
confidence  that  we  possess  the  Power  and  the  WiU 
to  sustain,  in  all  their  original  purity  and  strength, 
the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  country  I 


HOW  I  IjIVB. 

liylng  Mendly,  fefting  friendlj, 

JLetlng  ttXtlj  to  all  m«ii, 
Seeking  to  do  tliat  to  others 

They  may  do  to  me  again ; 
Hating  no  man,  looming  no  man. 

Wronging  none  by  word  or  deed ; 
Bnt  forbearing,  soothing,  eerring, 

Thiu  I  lire    and  thus  my  creed. 

Harsh  condemning,  fierce  contending. 

Is  of  little  Christian  use  j 
One  soft  word  of  kindly  peaoe 

Is  worth  a  torrent  of  abnse ; 
Calling  things  bad,  calling  men  bad, 

^Ids  but  darkness  to  their  night } 
If  thoa  woold'st  Improve  .thy  brother. 

Lei  thy  goodnen  be  his  light. 

I  hATe  felt  and  known  how  bitter 

Human  coldness  makes  the  world— 
Kvery  boeom  roand  me  firose. 

Not  an  eye  with  pity  pearled ; 
BtiU  my  heart  with  kindness  teemlBgL-. 

Olad  when  other  hearts  are  glad— 
Ind  my  eyes  a  teardrop  flndeCh 

At  the  sight  of  others  sad. 

Ah !  be  kind— life  hath  no  seoret 
Ww  oar  happiness  like  this ; 

Kindly  hearts  are  seldom  sad  ones, 
Binning  OTsr  bringeth  bliss  i 

Lend  a  helping  hand  to  others- 
Smile  though  all  the  world  should 

ICan  is  man,  we  aU  are  brothers. 
Black  or  white,  or  red  or  brown. 

Man  Is  man,  throvgh  all  gradation, 

Little  reeks  it  where  he  stands, 
In  whatever  walk  yon  find  him. 

Scattered  orermaiv  lands ; 
Kan  is  man  by  form  and  feature, 

Man  by  Toioe  and  Tirtoe  too— 
And  in  all  one  common  nature 

Speaks  and  bids  us  to  be  true. 


Salt  for  Cabbages.— Edward  Carpenter,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  and 
Gardener,  last  year  tested  the  value  of  salt  on 
cabbages,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  After 
planting  out  his  cabbages,  he  watered  them  some 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  salt  water,  con- 
taining about  15  grains  of  salt  to  the  pint  The 
cabbages  grew  beautifully,  and  headed  up  very 
finely ;  while  those  which  had  no  salt  water  given 
them  produced  loose,  open  heads,  which  were  iin- 
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fit  for  any  other  purpose  than  boiling.  Rain 
water  was  ^ven  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  oaantities,  as  the  salt  water.  He  does  not 
know  how  strong  a  solution  of  salt  the  cabbages 
would  bear  without  injury,  but  is  fullv  satisfied 
that  a  solution  no  stronger  than  that  he  used  is 
decidedly  beneficiaL 


Far  the  New  Sngland  Fanmr, 
JL  WOMAJT  IN  Air  AOBICXriiTUBAIi 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Wishing  to  procure  some 
interesting  items  for  your  paper,  I  ventured  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in 
Washington  County,  a  short  time  since.  I  was 
the  only  lady  present,  I  am  sorry  to  *y,  but  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  of  its  oldest  members,  I 
soon  felt  quite  at  home,  and  learned  that  ladies 
were  always  .made  welcome  to  these  meetings.  1 
was  much  amused  with  the  discussion  upon  the 
best  mode  of  keeping  apples ;  one  gentleman  of 
much  experience  in  fnut-growing,  and  who  had 
been  for  many  years  of  his  life  a  jolly  fiat  boat- 
man, contended  that  apples  kept  oest  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  It  was  a  fact,  he  said,  that  the  ap- 
ples packed  on  the  lowest  tier  in  a  boat,  close  to 
the  water,  were  in  good  condition,  on  arriving  at 
New  Orleans,  while  those  on  the  upper  tier  were 
imperfect.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dana,  of 
Belpre,  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growers  of  the 
county,  contended  that  apples  on  the  upper  tiers 
of  cellars  keep  best,  ana  that  an  equable  cool 
temperature  is  desirable.  He  thouffht  that  apples 
mignt  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  building  simi- 
lar to  an  ice-house,  the  temperature  low  as  possi- 
ble without  freezing,  and  equable. 

On  one  point  they  all  seemed  agreed,  and  the 
Yankee  boys  and  girls  who  read  the  Fanner  will 
be  delighted  to  learn  it,  vis.,  that  apples  ought 
not  to  be  "picked  over,"  but  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  barrels,  closely  headed,  until  wanted  for 
use.  One  gentleman  remarked  that  when  he  was 
a  boy,  he  was  kept  picking  over  apples  many 
hours  of  the  winter,  and  they  had  ''specked  ap- 
ples" to  eat  most  of  the  time,  but  upon  his  pres- 
ent plan  they  had  good  apj^es  to  eat,  and  less 
rotten  fruit  to  throw  away.  It  was  also  decided 
that  apples  for  transportation  should  be  packed 
over  full  and  pressed  down  well  with  the  head.  It 
seems  that  apples  on  the  hill  lands  and  dry  up- 
lands keep  much  longer  than  those  raised  in  the 
valleys. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  apples  which 
we  esteem  the  best  in  New  England  for  winter 
keeping  are  not  much  valued  here.  The  Bald- 
win is  considered  an  inferior  apple ;  the  Rozbury 
Russet  grows  well,  and  is  large  and  fair ;  but  the 
two  kinds  most  highly  esteemed  are  the  Roman- 
ite  and  Rome  Beauty.  The  latter  keeps  better 
than  the  Russet 

This  region,  (Washington  Co.,)  is  a  fine  fruit- 
growing region.  As  early  as  1796,  Israel  Putnam, 
who  lived  six  miles  from  Marietta,  obtained  from 
the  east  a  one-horse  wagon  load  of  scions,  and  as 
some  of  the  settlers  had  seedling  trees  growing, 
some  valuable  fruit  was  then  introduced. 

Last  week  I  visited  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the 
Licking  County  Agricultural  Society.  This  soci- 
ety has  purchased  the  ground  at  Newark  contain- 
ing what  is  called  "The  Fort,"  or  the  ancient 


fortifioations.  These  are  the  handsomest  fair 
grounds  in  the  State ;  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
persons  were  in  this  enclosure  during  the  second 
day  of  the  last  fair  which  was  held  there. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Fair  Grounds  of  Mus- 
kinffum  County,  where  the  last  State  Fair  was 
held.  They  are  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  from 
Zanesville,  and  embrace  an  area  of  forty-five 
acres,  surrounded  by  forest  clad  hills.  An  ele- 
vated mound  not  far  from  the  entrance  commands 
a  fine  view. 

I  find  in  a  report  of  this  fair  that  John  Lough- 
rey  raised  on  one  acre  113  bushels  of  codcp,  and 
that  Gurdin  Perrin  raised  on  one  acre  64  bush- 
els and  16  lbs.  of  oats.  I  find  also  that  the  first 
premium  for  the  best  seedling  grape  was  award- 
ed to  Charles  Carpenter,  of  fLelley's  Island  for 
the  "Lydia."  The  reporter  says,  "we  desire  to 
give  special  praise  to  the  beautiful  samples  of 
the  Delaware,  by  Noble,  of  Columbus,  and  Camp- 
bell, of  Delaware. 

As  my  papers  have  failed  to  reach  me  for  the 
last  few  weeks,  I  was  not  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  un- 
til informed  by  your  brother  editor,  Col.  Harris, 
of  Columbus,  that  your  correspondent,  who  with* 
all  due  meekness  was  gleaning  a  few  sheaves  of 
information  in  this  broad  Western  field,  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  "speculator  in  grape  vines." 
Poor  little  me !  In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I 
thought  I  had  found  at  last  a  grape  which  we 
could  raise  in  New  England  without  the  trouble 
of  covering  every  fall,  and  which  had  so  many 
good  properties  as  to  recommend  itself  highly  to 
those  in  the  cold  North  who  wished  to  raise  a 
few  grapes  of  their  own. 

I  had  one  "wee  plant**  which  promised  well, 
and  I  would  gladly  share  that  with  any  skeptic 
who  is  afraid  to  invest  fifty  cents  for  one  direct 
from  Delaware. 

A  "speculator P''  Dear  me!  Tou  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  1  am  a  plain  little  woman^  that  wouldn't 
don  a  bloomer  nor  deliver  a  public  lecture  for 
one  of  Longworth's  vineyards,  nor  hardly  care 
for  an  oil  well  on  the  ELanawha,  much  less  turn 
"speculator." 

But  I  do  still  believa  the  Delaware  grape  no 
humbug.  A.  s.  p. 

Zanemtte,  0.,  1861. 


Choigb  of  Daiet  Cows.— One  of  the  Dela- 
ware Co.  premium  dairyman  remarks,  in  the  last 
volume  of  N.  Y.  Slate  Transactions,  as  the  result 
of  much  experience  and  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  follows : 

"If  a  man  wishes  to  buy  a  dairy  of  cows  for 
beauty,  with  a  handsome  red  color,  nice  horns, 
and  of  a  trim,  sprightly  appearance,  let  him  go  to 
the  Devons.  If  he  wants  to  get'  those  of  large 
size,  good  consumers,  such  as  will  make  the  most 
beef  when  he  has  done  milking  them,  let  him  go 
to  the  Durhams  and  Herefords  $  but  if  he  wishes 
to  buy  a  joroJUable  caw  far  the  dairy ^  he  will 
quite  as  likely  find  it  among  the  Ayrshires,  or 
among  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  as  any- 
where." 

It  is  the  work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day 
subduing  his  passions  and  laying  aside  his  pt«- 
judioes. 
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Ar  the  Ntw  En^fiamd  Farmer. 

mPOBTAKCB  OF  UTTUD  THZNGS  TO 
THE  VABMSB. 

The  old  Scotch  pioverb  that  ''every  little  makee 
a  mickle,"  finds  no  more  apt  illuBtration  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  results  or  the  fanner  who  looks 
out  for  little  things,  and  the  one  who  does  not ; 
the  one  who  takes  a  stitch  in  time,  and  the  one 
who  waits  for  the  nine  before  he  begins  to  do 
what  would  have  been  good  economy  for  him  to 
have  attended  to  long  before.  All  are  &miliar 
with  ^e  fable  of  the  man  who  lost  his  horse  by 
neglecting  to  secure  the  shoe,  and  the  lesson 
therein  contained.  It  is  not,  however,  my  inten-- 
tion  so  mnch  to  refiw  to  saving  what  we  already 
have,  as  securing,  or  trying  to  secure,  what  we 
have  not.  Success,  as  a  general  thing,  is  within 
the  power  of  all  of  medium  capacity,  if  that  ca- 
pacity is  properly  directed.  We  hear  much  said 
about  the  "unprofitableness  of  farming,"  and  of 
how  few  that  are  successful  in  making  headway 
therein.  I  will  not  attempt  to  oontrovert  the  as- 
sertion, but  simply  suggest  the  query  whether, 
*  all  things  considered,  other  occupations  are  not 
still  more  unprofitable. 

All  I  now  wish  to  do  is  to  encourage  my  broth- 
er farmers,  and  myself,  also,  to  look  out  for 
chances  to  secure  better  results  firom  our  efforts 
with  such  means  as  we  have,  and  can  command. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  put  the  subject  in  the 
form  of  interrogatories. 

Do  you  make  the  best'  possible  use  of  jour  own 
time  P  Do  you  systematize  your  operations  so  as 
to  have  no  fragments  wasted  P  If  you  employ 
laborers,  is  it  your  constant  aim  to  turn  such  la- 
bor to  the  very  best  account  P  Are  you  sure  you 
do  not  often  send  two  men  to  do  a  job  of  work 
that  might  be  more  economically  done  by  one  P 
How  many  times,  in  the  course  of  a  yter,  do  yoii 
and  your  men  take  two  steps,  when  one  would 
have  been  sufficient,  had  proper  fbresight  been 
used  P  To  give  sip^ifieance  to  this  question,  1 
will  refer  to  an  incident  related  to  me  by  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Farmer,  who  needs  not  my  endorse- 
ment of  being  good  anthori^.  He  had  a  man, 
part  of  whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  the  pigs.  Quite 
often,  on  goine  from  the  house  to  the  oun  where 
the  pigs  were  kept,  he  would  forget  the  swiU  and 
have  to  return  for  it,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
time  not  to  be  overlooked  by  his  employer,  the 
aforesaid  editor.  Like  a  wise  man,  (as  we  all 
know  him  to  be,)  he  tried  various  arguments  to 
impress  his  man  with  the  loss  both  were  sustain- 
ing, without  curing  him  of  his  folly.  As  a  last 
resort,  he  made  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  man's 
admissions,  of  the  number  of  extra  trips  made 
for  the  swill  dnring  a  year  that  might  have  been 
avoided,  the  time  required,  and  its  value  ascer- 
tained according  to  the  wages  paid  the  man.  The 
result  was  quite  startling  to  the  man,  and  led  to 
new  resolves  to  do  better  for  the  future.  Shall 
we  not  look  around  us  and  see  if  we  cannot  find 
losses  of  like  kind  on  our  premises  P  How  is  it 
with  us  in  the  saving  and  use  of  our  manures  P 
As  to  saving  manure  and  avoiding  waste,  is  there 
nothing  more  we  can  do  P  Ammonia  is  a  vola- 
tile, flightv  thing,  and  will  surely  take  itself  off 
unless  well  looked  after,  and  secured  by  fixtures 
more  reliable  than  the  green  withes  of  the  Phil* 
istines  on  Sampson's  arms.    Most  fieurms  have  a 


variety  of  soils,  some  portions  requiring  different 
treatment  from  other  parts  of  the  same  farm.  Have 
we  reviewed  our  practice,  year  after  year,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  mistakes  we  may  have  made,  and 
improve  upon  successes  achieved  P  Space  will 
not  permit  going  into  the  details  one  oy  one  of 
all  our  fSeurm  management  A  thorou^  examina- 
tion of  all  that  relates  to  farm  operations  should 
often  pass  in  review,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny,  to  see  if  we  cannot  improve  up- 
on the  past,  and  thus  gain  vantage  ground  for 
still  greater  improvement  in  the  future. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  our  plans  for  the 
spring  and  summer  work.  Each  spot  or  lot  ^ould 
be  designated  for  its  particular  use,  and  what  we 
can,  or  rather  what  we  should  do,  for  each  to  se- 
cure the  gSiatest  ultimate  profit,  which  term  I  use 
because  we  may  often  sacrifice  the  future  for  a 
present  result  which  would  be  unmixed  evil  in 
the  end.  These  hints  are  hastily  tlurown  togeth- 
er ;  if  tiiey  lead  to  thought  on  the  matters  re« 
ferred  to,  the  writer's  object  is  attained. 

Rochester,  Feb.  20,  1861.  o.  s. 


J\^theNt»AiglmdI'^trmtr. 

BOumTzwio  jljstd  uoBAia  vhbw  of 

FABMISG. 

Every  person  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion should  select  for  his  or  her  calling  the 
business  to  which  their  minds  seem  most  inclined, 
provided  that  business  is  such  as  will  tend  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.     .  * 

Man  was  not  bom  merely  to  eat,  drink,  sleep 
and  enjoy  the  animal  part  of  existence ;  but  to 
be  industrious-  and  useful  in  sodety ;  and  ought 
to  leave  some  record  of  his  actions  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  endeavors  to  be  useful  to  the  present 
and  future  generations. 

Of  all  the  pursuits  that  men  have  followed, 
through  choice  or  necessity,  agriculture  stands 
foremost ;  it  is,  when  properly  conducted,  the 
most  useful,  profitable,  pleasing,  rational  and 
healthful  of  all 

The  productions  of  the  soil  do  more  than  just 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunser,  and  build  up  and 
replsne  what  has  been  lost  by  the  change  that  is 
constantly  going  on  in  the  human  system.  They 
furnish  not  only  the  sinews,  the  blood  and  the 
bones  of  the  hardy  laborer,  but  they  supply  the 
brain  of  the  statesman  and  scholar,  and  give  fuel 
to  the  lamp  of  genius,  in  the  poet  and  artist 
They  spreaa  out  for  our  acceptance  an  endless 
catalogue  of  instructive  themes  for  study  and 
contemplation. 

The  practice  of  agriculture  requires  precept 
and  study.  It  cannot  be  benefited  by  theory 
alone,  but  when  theory  is  united  with  repeated 
experiments  and  facts,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
regular  system.  Experiment  can  do  but  little 
good  when  extended  no  further  than  for  our  own 
private  use  and  instructions.  If  one  finds,  after 
experimenting,  that  facta  which  are  likely  to  ben- 
efit himself,  have  grown  out  of  those  experiments, 
it  is  a  duty  he  owes  the  world,  to  make  the  theo- 
ry and  the  facts  public 

Because  a  man  is  a  farmer,  it  need  not  come 
as  a  necessity,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  wisest  in 
the  land.  In  fact,  to  farm  well  requires  wisdom, 
for  every  year  the  farmer  virtually  undertakes  to 
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solve,  practically,  the  moct  difficult  and  mysteri- 
.ous  problems  that  the  human  mind  can  perfonn 
in  the  physical  sciences;  and  yet  some  may  ask  if 
this  demand  upon  his  capacity  be  made,  with  what 
is  he  paid  P  and  I  answer,  with  the  highest,  the 
truest,  the  best  of  all  earthly  blessings — health 
to  the  body,  satisfaction  to  the  feelings,  and  oc- 
cupation to  the  mind.  And  to  these  present  boons 
there  is  added  another,  less  obTious  and  tangible, 
but  singularly  and  beneficently  adapted  to  the 
imperfections  of  man*s  earthly  state;  riz. :  an 
interesting  and  alluring  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  hiding  the  gray  hairs,  masking  the 
deepened  wrinkles,  and  soothing  the  recent  wee, 
gently  leads  him  on  from  year  to  year,  till  the  al- 
lotted space  is  already  past,  the  goal  impercepti- 
bly won,  and  the  earth,  which  his  mind  has  stud- 
ied and  his  strength  has  tilled,  receires  him  in 
her  gentle  bosom,  and  while  he  sleeps  in  peace, 
"the  good  that  he  has  done  lives  after  him.^' 
John  Calvin  Oitchkll. 
Bos€(gwen,  N.  J7.,  1861. 


F^  the  Nmo  Buglmnd  Farmer, 
BSTTBOSJk'JIlCTi  V  B   ITOTBS. 

Calendar  for  Mat—Spabe  the  Birds. — 
Having  been  very  much  delighted  with  the  plea 
in  behalf  of  sparing  the  birds,  and  with  the  proofs 
of  their  nsemlness,  which  are  contaiaed  m  this 
opening  article  of  both  weekly  and  monthly  is- 
sues of  the  Farmer  for  May,  and  bein^  desirous 
that  every  effort  made  for  the  dissemmation  of 
the  truth  upon  this  subject,  and  ibr  discoura^ng 
the  cruel,  disgraceful  practices  of  shooting  buds, 
and  robUng  tneir  nests,  should  be  as  effective  as 
possible,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  pages  of 
the  N,  E.  Farmer  for  the  current  year  snould 
furnish  for  the  boys  an  article  as  likelj  to  influ- 
ence them,  as  the  article  under  notice  is  likdy  to 
influence  adnhs,  then  this  paper  would  have  con- 
tributedyfor  one  year  and  volume  at  least,  its 
fiiir  proportion  of  effort  for  the  above-named  ob- 
jects, to  which  every  respectable  agricultural 
journal  should  make,  at  least,  one  contributicm, 
m  the  course  of  every  year  or  volume  of  its  exis- 
tence. 'As  the  boys,  and  the  Bien  who  are  no 
better  than  grown  up  boys,  are  the  chief  actors 
in  the  cruel,  shameful  practices  referred  to,  there 
ought  to  be  every  vear,  or  in  every  volume  of  our 
agricultural  journals,  one  article,  at  least,  adapted 
to  interest  and  influence  them,  and  appealing  to 
their  heads  and  hearts^  in  behalf  of  sparing  the 
birds,  as  powerfully  as  the  editorial  now  under 
notice  seems  well  calculated  to  do  in  the  case  of 
adults,  and  the  more  considerate  portion  of  the 
young. 

I  have  been  led  to  place  this  high  estimate 
on  stories,  songs,  or  other  articles  more  especial- 
ly adapted  to  attract  the  attention  or  interest  the 
feelings  of  boys,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
made  acouainted  with  the  fact  that  the  singing  of 
a  song  called  "The  Farmers'  Best  Friends,'' which 
was  printed  in  the  Oenesee  FarTner,  during  1869, 
seemed  to  one  who  tak«s  a  deep  interest  in  the 
rising  generation  to  have  very  certainly  exerted 
quite  an  influence  on  the  singer  himself,  and  on 
a  squad  of  boys  with  whom  he  used  to  associate. 
They  left  off,  at  all  events,  both  last  year  and 
this  spring  so  far,  the  two  practices  which  are  so 


common  with  many  boys,  namely,  the  shooting  of 
birds  and  the  robbing  of  their  nests.  Having 
good  assurance  that  this  particular  song  has  had 
so  happy  an  influence  on  one  squad  of  thought- 
less, if  not  positively  eruel  and  mischievous  TOys, 
I  have  been  induced  to  copy  it  for  use  in  your 
columns,  from  the  very  natural  and  confident 
hope  that  what  has  done  good  in  tme  instance 
may  do  a  like  good  in  a  great  many  other  instan- 
ces. Some  of  your  subscribers  can  persuade  good 
singers  to  commit  it  to  memory,  and  can  get  it 
sung  on  suitable  occasions  \  and  wherever  there 
is  any  goodness  in  the  heart- soil  upon  which 
such  seed  is  scattered,  surely  there  must  be  a 
harvest  of  more  or  less  value.  Here,  then,  is  the 
poem,  copied,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  Oeneeee 
JVnwier  for  1859: 

iThe  Farmers'  Best  Friends. 

ST   A.   aOLU>WAT»    MY.    BSTDSIB,    0.    W. 

DMtroy  not  the  Midi ; 

They're  the  farmen*  best  frlendt  j 
Ybr  the  little  they  spoil 

They  make  ample  amende. 

Some  fralt  tbey  will  eat ; 

But  grudge  It  tbem  not ;  * 

For  the  good  that  they  do 

Should  not  be  forgot. 

Shey  kMp  down  the  iaseets, 

Whose  rapid  increase 
Would  ioiure  our  harvests, 

Till  harreets  would  « 


With  their  songs  they  amuse 

Our  wearisome  hours. 
And  their  prcsenee  enUTens 

The  shadiest  bowen. 

Then  foxglTO  their  slight  iauHi ) 
They  make  ample  amends  y~- 
And  do  not  forget 
They're  the  termers'  bctl  Meads. 
41 

Fabmino  Operations  Made  Pbofitablb.--*- 
Under  this  heading  we  have  in  the  Farmer 
(Monthly,)  for  May,  two  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive eommiinicatioBs  nom  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Holbrook,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  by  one  who 
has  always  had  a  foadness  for  forming,  but  who 
in  early  life  had  turned  to  other  pursuits,  and 
had  thus  become  rusty,  and  to  a  great  degree,  in- 
capacitated for  his  favorite  occupation,  farming, 
whidi  he  has  now  resumed.  The  matters  about 
which  this  inquirer  has  sought  information  and 
aid  are,  many  of  them,  just  such  as  hmidreds  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  sou  are  in  need  of  informa* 
tion  about,  whether  they  may  feel  that  need 
or  not  \  and  Mr.  Holbroc^'s  replies  are  so  in- 
structive, and  BO  abundant  in  practical  details, 
that  almost  every  farmer  may  derive  some  useful 
hints  and  guidance  therefrom,  and  more  particu- 
larly as  to  the  management  of  muck  and  manure, 
and  the  adaptation  of  different  kinds  of  plowing 
to  different  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  oifferent 
wants  or  purposes  of  the  farmer,  and  to  other 
circumstances. 

These  communications  of  Mr.  Holbrook  have 
recalled  to  memory  quite  frequently  and  freshly 
some  of  the  many  similar  communications  which 
have  been  drawn  out  by  similar  inquiries  from  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  judicious  and  experienced 
John  Johnston,  of  New  York,  and  which  have 
been  given  to  the  agricultural  brotherhood,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  as  well  as  of  the  individual  in- 
quirers, through  the  columns  of  the  Country  Ger^ 
Ueman,  and  a  few  other  agricultural  papers.  And 
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in  connection  with  the  jHretty  widely  known  ex- 
cellence and  utility  of  such  advice,  information 
and  instruction  as  have  heen  drawn  forth^  in  the 
form  of  replies  to  inquiries,  from  the  rich  stores 
of  agricultural  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  two 
eminent  farmers  ahove  named,  as  well  aa  of  a  few 
others,  it  has  occurred  to  me.that  the  pages  of 
our  agricultural  journals  might  he  augmented  in 
interest  and  practical  utility  o^  similar  communi- 
cations and  answers  to  inquiries  by  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  judicious  of  our  brotherhood,  more 
than  by  almost  any  other  description  of  commu- 
nications usually  sent  to  these  journals.  Though 
there  may  be  very  few  who  are  now-a-days  em- 
ployed as  Consulting  Agriculturists — that  bus- 
iness having  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  cer- 
tain self-conceited  and  greedy  pretenders  or  pro- 
fessors— still  there  are  in  many  neighborhoods 
men  whose  advice  is  sought  and  valued,  and  who 
might  benefit  the  pubkc  by  statemeiits  of  the 
cases  submitted  to  them,  and  of  the  advice  given 
by  them.  Mobe  Anon. 


#br  fh€  New  England  Parmer, 
POOB»  ITDABIiT  IDCTIBPATSID  OBOW. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^In  reading  your  opening  arti- 
cle in  the  May  number  of  the  Parmer,  I  noticed  a 
quotation  from  Audubon,  in  which  allusion  is 
made  to  the  "poor,  nearly  extirpated  orow." 

Whether  the  birds  in  question  are  decreasing  in 
other  sections  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  but,  if  the 
great  ornithologist  had  ever  visited  this  district, 
we  could  haye  snown  him  crows,  *'sleek,  corn-fed 
crows,"  in  such  numbers  as  would  have  sent  him 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  last  month,  #  sowed  four 
acres  of  wheat  on  a  remote  corner  of  the  farm ; 
and  the  crows  commenced  picking  it  up,  while  we 
were  harrowing  it  in.  From  that  day  until  it  was 
too  large  for  them  to  pull,  there  were  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  of  them  m  the  field  every  day ;  and 
from  the  appearance  which  the  crop  now  presents, 
I  verily  believe  they  have  appropriated  one  kernel 
out  of  five  of  the  seed  sown.  I  endeavored  to 
check  their  depredations  by  putting  up  scare- 
crows, but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  anv  good — 
they  would  actually  place  their  sentinels  on  the 
hats  of  my  '^beggar  men" — ^there  to  watch  while 
the  rest  were^  at  work.  I  also  shot  several  and 
hung  them  in  the  field,  but  I  could  not  see  as 
diat  diminished  their  number  or  mended  their 
ways.  Finally,  such  was  my  ingratitude  for  the 
valuable  service  they  were  rendering  me,  that  I 
soaked  several  quarts  of  corn  in  strychnine,  and 
strewed  it  on  the  field,  hoping  to  poison  some  of 
the  inoffensive  (P)  creatures.  Whether  it  had 
the  desired  effect  or  not,  I  never  knew,  but  they 
did  not  continue  their  ravages  long  afterward. 

You  may  think  this  is  an  extraordinary  case. 
I  will  own  that  I  never  saw  them  so  thick,  nor  so 
persistent  at  this  season  of  the  year  before,  but 
their  nature  is  ever  the  same.  I  do  not  deny  that 
they  must  destroy  a  vast  quantity  of  insects,  but 
do  they  destroy  them  in  such  quantities  as  to 
compensate  the  farmer  for  the  black  mail  which 
they  yearly  levy  on  his  grain  P  With  that  inquiry 
in  my  mind,  I  once  examined  the  crops  of  two 
which  I  had  killed ;  in  the  first  I  found  seven 
Vprr^olo  of  prain.  one  sfTub,  and  a  small  bug;  in 


the  second  I  found  the  seven  kernels  of  grain,  mi- 
nus the  grub  and  the  bug. 

Concerning  those  other  birds  you  mention,  I 
take  no  exceptions.  I  love— I  almost  reverence 
those  beauUful,  confiding  creatures  which  come 
with  the  warm  breeies  of  spring,  to  build  their 
nests  and  rear  their  young  on  those  very  trees 
which  shadow  our  windows.  The  brave  and 
hardy  little  chickadee,  the  bluebird,  the  blackbird 
and  robin,  all  possess  my  unqualified  esteem. 
But  the  crow,  with  his  dissonant  tones  and  ghoul- 
like propensities,  always  seemed  like  the  luirbin- 
ger  of  discontent. 

- 1  don't  wish  to  judge  harshly,  nor  unadvisedly, 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  the  bird  in  question  exacts 
a  heavy  reward  for  its  services  in  destroying  in- 
sects— it  seems  as  if  the  trouble  and  vexation 
they  cause,  and  the  real  damage  they  do  in  pluck- 
ing seed  from  the  soil,  must  require  an  unlimited 
destruction  of  insects,  in  order  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance in  their  favor.  Such  are  my  convictions. 
Bristol,  R,  1861.  FbankUn  Habvet. 


Rei£ABXS. — ^There  is  no  accountii^  for  tastes. 
We  like  the  caw,  caw,  of  the  crow,  especially  in 
the  winter.  Twenty-four  hours  before  sowing 
wheat,  or  any  other  grain,  put  one  gill  of  clean 
tar  to  it,  then  pour  on  hot  water  and  stir  thor- 
oughly. In  a  few  minutes  each  kernel  will  be  so 
coated  with  tar  that  after  tasting  one  or  two,  a 
crow  will  desire  no  more.  This  will  also  keep 
squirrels  and  mice  from  depredating  on  the 
grain,  while  the  soaking  will  bring  it  up  more 
readily.  After  turning  off  the  water  from  the 
grain,  roll  it  in  plaster,  ashes  or  fine  loam,  so  that 
it  may  be  handled  pleasantly. 

Among  the  Peab  Tbees. — On  our  way  to  the 
city,  this  morning,  we  called  at  the  grounds  of  O. 
M0B8E,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  to  look  at  his  pear 
treea.  Including  trees  of  all  ages  and  sixes,  we^ 
found  several  thousands.  They  all  appeared  to 
be  healthy.  As  they  advance,  Mr.  Morse  heads 
them  in,  giving  them  a  compact  and  symmetrical 
form,  so  far  as  the  peculiar  habit  of  each  will  per- 
mit it ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  which  is  usu- 
ally by  the  time  the  tree  is  six  or  seven  years  old, 
he  leaves  them  to  their  own  tendencies.  Among 
the  trees  was  a  Seckel,  perhaps  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  which  was  well  worth  some  travel  to 
see.  Most  persons  are  deterred  from  setting  pear 
trees  because  they  have  the  impression  that  they 
must  wait  a  dosen  or  more  years  before  they  can 
receive  any  fruit  If  they  will  look  at  Mr.  Morse'a 
trees,  they  will  find  scores  among  them  only  five 
or  six  years  since  they  were  set,  but  n6w  in  full 
blossom,  some  of  them  having  borne  fruit  last 
year.  This  shows  what  may  be  done  *under  judi- 
cious cultivation,  and  is  encouraging.  There  is  a 
fair  blossom  on  the  trees,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
good  growth  of  fruit  Mr.  Morse  understands 
the  culture  of  this  favorite  fruit,  and  by-and-by 
will  have  some  fine  trees  for  sale. 
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▲BHS8  VOb  CABBAaiDB. 

o  manure  that 
can  be  appli- 
ed to  tbe  cab- 
bage i9  more 
salutary  in  its 
effects  than 
irood  ashes, 
\The  worm 
which  so  fre- 
quently and 
&tally  infests 
the  roots  of 
this  Tegeta- 
ble»  is  often 
expelled  by 
liberal  and  re- 
peated appli- 
cations of  this 
article.  If 
common  salt 
be  mixed  with 
it — say  four 
quarts  of  salt  to  one  bushel  of  ashes-— and  a  small 
quantity  of  urine  or  wash  from  the  barn-yard,  be 
sprinkled  frequently  over  and  around  the  plants^ 
the  growth  of  the  crop  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  it. 

The  cabbage  is  a  most  excellent  product,  but 
many  find  it  difficult  to  cultivate,  as  often  losing 
a  crop  as  gaining  one.  On  new,  strong  lands, 
or  lands  which  have  been  depastured  many  years, 
it  generally  succeeds,  and  makes  a  much  better 
crop  than  on  old  lands,  eyen  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  manure. 

Cabbages  require  frequent  hoeing.  The  ope- 
ration should  be  performed  eitl^  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  and  if  the  plants  are  infested  with 
vermin,  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  ashes  while  the 
dew  is  on  them  {  if  there  is  no  dew,  sprinkle  them 
with  diluted  urine  or -weak  soapsuds.  This  will 
cause  the  ashes  to  adhere  to  the  leaves,  and  fur- 
nish some  protection,  at  least,  against  all  attacks. 
The  heads  may  remain  out  till  snow  falls,  and  the 
small,  imperfectly  developed  ones  either  fed  to 
cattle,  or,  if  more  valuable  for  the  market,  set  out 
in  moist  earth,  so  far  apart  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  What  are  wanted  for  family  use  may  be 
Tery  perfectly  kept  by  catting  off  the  stump  and 
most  of  the  large,  outside  leaves,  and  packing 
them  in  banrels,  or  large  boxes,  a  cart  body,  or 
anything  of  the  kind,  with  straw  cut  with  a  hay- 
cutter  or  hatchet.  Place  a  layer  of  straw  on  the 
bottom,  and  sprinkle  it  with  clean  water,  then  the 
cabbages,  close  together,  and  so  on,  alternately, 
until  the  vessel  is  full.  We  have  kept  them  in 
this  manner,  in  perfect  condition,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 


The  field  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  excites 
attention  near  large  cities,  and  favorable  reports 
have  been  given  in  regard  to  the  profit  of  the 
crop.  The  cabbage  makes  an  excellent  food  for 
domestic  animals,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be 
grown  per  acre  is  really  astonishing.  Some  care 
must  be  observed,  however,  in  feeding  them  to 
milch  cows ;  as  a  full  feed  of  them  is  apt  to  fla- 
vor the  milk. 

Ftxr  the  New  England  Farmer, 
ABOUT  MOWING  MACmiNEB. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  saw  in  a  recent  Farmer ^  a  cut 
of  "Wood's  Mowing  Machine,"  and  last  week  I 
saw  a  similar  one  of  the  "Buckeye."  I  think  on 
perfectly  smooth  ground  they  may  do  well,  but, 
for  most  of  our  New  England  farms,  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  Mannv  machine.  There  is  not 
strength  enough  in  the  cutting-bar  for  practical 
purposes.  What  if  you  should  strike  that  three- 
foot  hassock,  or  a  stump  of  less  dimensions,  why 
the  cutting-bar  would  be  as  crooked  as  a  ramV 
horn  (if  it  could  be  possible,)  in  a  moment. 

They  had  a  trial  of  mowing  machines  last  year,/ 
at  Exeter,  where  they  used  the  Wood  and  Buck- 
eye machines.  The  Wood  machine  did  good  ser- 
vice till  it  got  dulled  up  so  that  the  horse  could* 
not  draw  it  One  great  trouble  is,  that  the  cut- 
ting-bar does  not  cut  the  grass  all  of  a  height. 
You  use  one,  and  the  spring  of  the  bar  prevents 
the  outer  end  from  rising,  so  that  it  cuts  one  side 
of  the  swath  from  one  to  two  inches  higher  than 
the  other.  The  Buckeye  is  at  fault  in  the  same 
way.  I  will  guarantee  that  you  may  run  into 
stumps  and  rocks  as  hard  as  you  are  a  mind  to, 
and  you  cannot  injure  it  by  bending  the  cutting- 
bar,  though  there  is  no  necessity  of  it  when  you 
see  them.  We  want  a  machine  that  stands  such 
accidents ;  you  may  break  a  finger,  which  is  but 
a  trifling  expense.  One  of  my  neighbors  used  one 
last  season  in  a  meadow,  and  he  had  two  power- 
ful horses,  and  stuck  fast  against  a  hassock,  so 
that  it  took  the  horses  and  two  men  to  back  it 
out,  and  not  a  bolt  nor  a  joint  was  started. 
Where  would  the  Wood  and  Buckeye  have  been 
in  such  a  case  P  Another  advantage  of  the  Man- 
ny is,  that  a  reaper  can  be  attached,  so  as  to  cut 
all  kinds  of  grass  in  the  best  manner,  and  anoth- 
er is,  you  can  cut  your  grass  all  of  a  height,  from 
one  to  twelve  inches.  I  know  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  the  cutting-bar,  in  relation  to  fold- 
ing it  up  on  to  the  machine,  and  in  turning  to 
the  left  as  well  as  to  the  right,  but  those  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  other  advantages  of  the 
Manny.  The  reel  is  a  good  thing,  especially 
when  you  are  going  with  the  wind  or  quartering 
to  it.  I  cut  a  piece  of  wild  grass  last  jear  with  a 
strong  wind,  and  did  it  better  than  it  ever  was 
done  by  hand.  The  reel  knocks  the  grass  back, 
so  that  it  is  not  cut  off  but  once,  whereas  the  oth- 
er machines  cut  it  off  twice  sometimes,  by  the 
grass  settlinff  down  before  the  machine  passes 
along.  I  told  the  man  that  sot  stuck  in  the  has- 
sock,* that  if  he  would  mow  tnat  piece  a  few  times, 
he  would  have  a  smooth  meadow,  by  the  look  of 
the  hassock  heads  lying  about.  I  am  in  no  way 
interested  in  mowing  machines,  only  that  I  hope 
my  brother  farmers,  m  laying  out  IJIOO  or  more, 
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Trill  get  a  machine  that  will  not  cause  them  to  re- 
gret that  they  had  not  bought  some  other  kind. 

In  readiikg  Mr.  Holbrook's  communication  in 
reply  to  some  questions  about  grass  lands,  where 
he  speaks  of  Fowl  Meadow  grass,  it  brought  to 
my  remembrance  an  incident  Some  15  years 
ago,  I  had  reaped  some  Fowl  Meadow  grass,  and 
saved  the  seed,  and  I  asked  a  trader  in  Exeter,  if 
he  wanted  some  Fowl  Meadow  seed,  and  he  re- 
plied by  saying,  "What,  Fowl  Weather  seed  P  O, 
no,  don't  want  any."  I  felt  so  amused  at  his  mis- 
take, that  I  did  not  stop,  to  inform  him  that  he 
misunderstood  me. 

Grass  looks  well.    We  are  having  a  nice  rain, 

gune  3.)  There  is  quite  a  blow  of  apples  j  more 
an  in  1859.  While  our  beloved  country  is  threat- 
*eued  by  rebels,  and  traitors,  with  dissolution,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  husbandman  shovld  not 
slack  his  hand,  but  remember  that  the  foundation 
of  any  country's  prosperity  is  based  mainly  on 
its  agriculture.  For  we  read  in  Proverbs,  28, 
19,  "He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of 
bread,  but  he  th^t  foUoweth  after  vain  persons, 
shall  have  poverty  enough."  N.  Shaw. 

Orchard  HiU,  Ktamngion,  N.  S.,  June,  1861. 


F\9r  the  Nem  Atgtand  Farmtr, 
-DOQB  JLKJy  FOVSBT7. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^I  noticed  an  article  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  25th,  which  very  much  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  I  wbh  it  might  attract  the  attention 
of  every  family  in  New  England,  especially  those 
who  keep  a  dog.  Perhaps  I  might  become  as 
much  attached  to  a  dog  as  many  others,  if  I  were 
to  indulge  in  keeping  the  unprofitable  and  use* 
less  animal,  but  I  am  glad  that,  as  yet,  I  have  no 
desire  to  keep  one.  The  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  piece  I  ret^r  to,  more  than  intimates  that  we 
can  not  keep  both  dogs  and  sheep,  and  I  would, 
with  him,  m  which  of  the  two  shall  we  keep  P 
He  also  says  that,  if  dogs  must  be  kept,  let  there 
be  an  improvement  in  the  breed,  and  have  a  dog 
that  is  worth  keeping.  Now  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  a  dog  of  any  kind  would  be  worth  keep- 
ing to  thousands  thi&t  keep  them.  What  profit 
or  use,  I  ask,  is  a  dog  of  any  kind,  to  men  living 
in  the  city,  that  have  to  work  at  day  labor  to  sup- 
port a  family  P  It  may  be  well  enough  for  shop 
or  store-keepers  to  have  a  dog  to  give  the  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  the  thief,  but  to  most  who  keep 
them,  they  are  altogether  useless.  I  know  of  men 
who  have  pastures  more  adapted  to  the  keeping 
of  sheep  than  they  are  for  cows,  and  I  have  said 
to  them,  why  not  keep  sheep,  and  less  cows,  and 
they  all  sav,  because  of  the  dogs,  which,  if  they 
do  not  kill  the  sheep,  frighten  them  so  that  we 
could  not  keep  them  in  our  inclosures.  I  hofie 
men  will  continue  to  talk  upon  this  subject  until 
people  get  their  eyes  open.  When  I  hear  men 
talking  about  the  profit  of  keeping  dogs,  I  often 
think  of  the  poor  man  who  applied  to  the  author- 
ities of  the  town  for  help.  As  the  Selectmen  went 
to  the  house  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
poor  man,  they  found  there  a  large  dog.  Why, 
said  they  to  the  man,  if  you  are  so  poor  as  to 
need  assistance  from  us,  why  do  you  keep  the 
dog  P  You  might  as  well  keep  a  hog,  and  that 
would  be  of  some  use  to  you.  But,  replied  the 
man,  he  is  a  valuable  dog ;  I  think  I  could  get  at 


least  $50  for  him.  Well,  said  they,  sell  your  dog, 
and  then  if  you  need  help,  we  will  help  you.  A 
few  days  after,  the  poor  man  went  to  them,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  sold  his  dog  and  now  want- 
ed assistance.  How  much,  they  asked,  did  you 
get  for  your  dog  P  $50,  was  the  reply.  Very 
well,  if  you  have  $50,  you  do  not  need  help  from 
us.  But,  said  the  poor  man,  I  did  not  sell  for 
cash;  I  took  an  old  slut  at  $20,  and  three  pups  at 
$10  each*  Barnb9  Putnam. 

Nashua,  May  28,  1861, 


HOW  I  TB1DA7  KT  TX7BKBYB. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  nbvice  in  turkey 
raising,  to  know  my  experience  in  that  line.  Two 
years  ago  this  spring,  a  neighbor  sent  me  a  pres- 
ent of  eight  turkev  eggs,  and  as  I  had  never 
raised  any  before,  I  lodged  upon  the  undertaking 
as  gigantic.  However,  I  gave  them  over  to  the 
care  of  a  common  hen,  and  resolved  to  find  out 
something  about  the  proper  method  of  rearing 
them  from  some  book  or  agricultural  paper.  In 
due  time  six  turkeys  made  l^eir  appearance,  and 
I  commenced  my  practice  at  all  hazards.  ^  I  made 
a  small  coop  with  a  tight  roof,  and  in  this  I  con- 
fined them  nights  and  rainy  days  until  they  were 
half  grown.  In  fine  weather  tn^y  had  the  range 
of  a  clover  field,  where  they  found  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  bugs,  and  I  fed  them  three  times  a  day  un- 
til four  weeks  old  with  com  dough  mixed  with 
water,  adding  to  the  dough,  rainy  days,  a  small 
sprinkle  of  black  pepper.  I  also  chopped  up  fine 
all  the  onion  tops,  which  they  ate  greedily.  I 
kept  a  pair  over  winter,  and  tfairough  the  summer 
the  hen  laid  36  eggs,  at  three  different  times — 
from  these,  part  having  been  broken,  I  reared  18 
fine  large  turkejs,  with  the  same  treatment  as 
above.  Last  winter  I  killed  and  sold  all  but  five 
hens  and  two  gobblers.  I  have  already  collected 
about  50  eggs,  have  40  set,  and  hope  to  raise  100 
turkeys  this  season.  ^  My  turkeys  are  a  very  com- 
mon kind,  some  entirely  white,  some  quite  dark. 

RecapUulatiofL — ^To  insure  success  in  turkey 
raising,  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  while 
young,  have  access  to  plenty  of  bugs  in  fine 
weather,  plenty  of  onion  tops,  and  a  little  pepper 
in  their  reed  m  damp  chilly  weather. — Country 
OentUman^  

Fertilizing  Value  of  Marls. — ^The  sub- 
stances whidi  determine  the  fertilizing  value  of 
Marls  are  exactly  the  same  which  afiect  the  ag- 
ricultural  value  of  limestones.  Their  value  for 
agricultural  purposes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  de- 
pending,— 

1.  On  the  power  of  swelling  and  &lling  to  a 
fine  powder  when  slaked  with  water  after  burn- 
ing* 

2.  On  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia  contained,  in  the  different  specimens. 

3.  On  the  quantities  of  silicious  matters  which 
are  present  in  most  kinds  of  limestones.  ^ 

4.  On  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  pre* 
s«it  in  variable  quantities  m  difiierent  specimens 
of  limestones. 

6.  On  the  proportion  of  alkaline  salts,  which 
most  limestones  contain  in  variable  quantities. 

6.  On  the  proportion  of  gypsum  which  is  found 
in  some  limestones. 
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THB  VXBMIHR  AJTP  KECHANIO. 

Mr.  Edwor  : — I  am  not  a  farmer,  nor  a  son  of 
B  farmer.  Being  a  Bnn  of  a  farmer  Is  ho  indica 
tion  that  the  son  will  be  a  farmer ;  for  farmers' 
sons  are  not  the  teatenals  of  which  farmers  are 
teade ;  or,  in  other  words,  farmers'  sons,  general- 
ly speaking,  do  not  make  farmers*  I  can  think 
of  but  six  men  of  my  own  age  and  acquaintance, 
who  have  chosen  the  farmer's  profession. 

Reading  the  "Thoughts  and  Queries"  by  «<G. 
F.  T.,"  in  the  Farmer  of  January  26,  led  me  to 
pen  these  lines.  He  says  the  contribations  of 
the  young  men  of  the  country,  elicited  by  your  re- 
quest for  them,  may  contain  original  ideas,  but 
at  the  same  time,  absurd  and  useless  ones.  In 
his  article,  I  think,  are  statements,  questions  and 
ideas  to  which  these  same  objections  will  apply. 

He  says  the  sources  from  which  farmers'  sons 
usually  obtain  information  of  current  events,  are 
the  Farmer*9  Almanac  and  local  newspapers. 
Now  that  is  too  bad.  Do  not  the  New  England 
Farmer^  New  York  Tribune  and  Boston  Chdiiva- 
tor — and  these  are  not  local  newspapers— -circu- 
late freely  in  the  country,  not  naming  scores  of 
other  papers  ?  Are  not  farmers'  clubs  and  agri- 
cultural societies  organised  in  every  county  in 
New  England  ?  Do  not  the  correspondence  be- 
tween fnends  and  relatives,  the  meetmgs  of  neigh- 
bors, visits  to  the  village*  store  and  post-office, 
&c.,  furnish  opportunities  for  news-telling,  and 
news-hearing  P  Why !  does  not  every  farmer's 
son  of  fifteen  years  talk  more  of  secession  than 
his  father  P  Farmers'  sons  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind "know  every  thing  now-a-davs  j"  means  of 
communication  and  facilities  for  ootaining  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  are  unlimited.  It  is  one 
turn  of  the  screw  too  much  for  "G.  F.  T."  to 
speak  of  his  means  of  learning,  Jka.^  as  limited, 
when  all  can  see  from  his  own  writings,  that  he 
is  well  posted,  that  he  reads  agricultural  papers, 
hears  addresses  on  the  subject,  attends  cattle- 
shows^  and  knows  as  well  as  aay  one,  that  they 
are  nothing  hut  "show." 

He  asks,  "Do  not  farmers  receive  proportion- 
ately less  pecuniary  reward  for  their  labor  P"  I 
answer,  no.  I  have  heard  mechanics  remark,  and 
I  know  by  my  own  experience,  that  we  mechan- 
ics could  not  get  a  living,  if  we  did  not  work 
harder  and  more  hours  in  a  year,  than  farmers  do. 
**0.  F.  T."  winds  up  by  saying  that  happiness  is 
the  most  desirable  possession,  and  that  content- 
ment is  happiness.  Well,  that  is  true.  But  why 
farmers'  sons  shoidd  manifest  so  much  discontent 
and  dislike  to  farming,  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
It  seems  that  they  will  do  any  thing,  or  rather 
nothing,  rather  than  farm.  Farming,  like  every 
thing  else,  is  a  very  different  affair  from  what 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Labor,  as  such, 
oertainly  is  not  elevating  or  ennobling.  The 
ox  may  labor  his  life-time,  and  still  be  an  ox. 
The  unlearned  Irishman  and  American  slave  la- 
bor and  dig  during  their  life-times,  and  are  no 
higher,  intellectually,  or  otherwise.  The  labor 
pmormed  by  the  farmer  fifky  or  even  twenty-five 
rears  ago,  did  not  much  more  for  him ;  he  la^ 
bored  from  dire  necessity.  Now,  labor  is  per- 
formed with  pleasure,  though  the  laborer  is  no 
less  dependent  on  his  work  for  his  daily  bread 
than  in  former  years.    The  operations  of  the  ma- 


chines and  implements  of  the  present  day,  please 
the  operator. 

Who  wonders  that  Daniel  Webster  liked  the 
"hang"  of  his  scythe  better  in  the  apple  tree  thM 
in  his  hand  P  I  don't  suppose  it  did  hang  at^Rl 
well.  Who  does  not  love  to  use  the  bright,  elas- 
tic steel  nlate  hoes,  shovels  and  forks  P  Just 
compare  these  with  the  ancient  tools  of  like  kind, 
whicn  weighed  half  as  much  as  what  was  lifted 
with  them.  Mark  the  handsome  and  scientifical- 
ly made  plow,  the  team  that  draws  it,  and  the  sat- 
isfied looK  of  the  plowman  as  he  sights  the  straight 
lines  across  the  field,  and  those  lines  may  be 
straighter  for  his  having  studied  "geometry."  A 
man  will  dig  rocks  no  less  advantageously  for 
having  studied '"mechanics."  A  farmer  who  has 
a  decided  mechanical  turn,  will  be  a  better  farmer 
than  one  who  has  not.  A  farmer  who  studies  and 
takes  close  observation  of  everything  which  comes 
in  his  way,  makes  the  best  farmer.  Finally,  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  pleasing  in  nature  and  art, 
most  of  the  means  and  opportunities  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture,  can,  and  should  be^  and  I 
believe  are,  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  more  fully  than 
by  me^  of  any  other  calling  whatever. 

Marlow,  N.  jGT.,  1861.  A  BlscBANia 


Ifof  ik$  Ntw  England  Ifaruer. 

GOOD  FATJUTWa  BXIQ^XJJXLEB  THOTTaHT 
AND  ST8TSM. 

Farming,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  a  trade,  and  a 
trade  that  requires  as  much  experience  and  ob- 
servation as  any  other  employment  of  man.  The 
longer  a  man  tills  the  soil,  the  more  he  will  see 
the  necessity  of  experience  in  order  to  succeed  in 
his  calling.  Some  men  think  they  can  take  up 
farming  at  any  time  and  succeed,  but  a  man  might 
as  well  take  up  any  other  profession  and  ex- 
pect to  succeed,  after  having  spent  the  first  half 
of  his  lite  in  other  employments.  It  will  not  pay 
to  &rm,  unless  we  farm  it  well ;  unless  we  lay 
out  for  good  crops,  good  cattle,  good  horses ;  that 
is,  in  order  to  prosper  we  should  endeavor  to 
raise  the  best  of  everything  of  its  kind.  It  costs 
justs  about  as  much  to  raise  a  poor  crop  or  a  poor 
animal,  as  a  good  one,  and  I  Uiink  the  true  way 
to  manage  land,  is  very  much  as  we  would  man- 
age our  oxen,  or  horses,  or  hired  men,  in  order  to 
get  the  largest  avails  from  their  labor.  Feed  and 
tend  them  well.  Just  so  with  the  land ;  keep  it 
fat,  and  we  can  raise  a  good  crop  of  some  kind 
every  year,  and  leave  the  land  hi. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  system,  of  calculation, 
of  thought,  among  us.  Every  man  needs  to  study 
his  own  land  to  know  what  course  to  pursue.  We 
have  a  disposition  to  spread  over  too  many  acres. 
People  are  very  apt  to  say  that  such  a  piece  of 
land  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars  because  it  will 
pay  the  interest  of  that  sum.  But  a  farmer  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  six  per  cent  on  bis  in- 
vestment; he  had  better  sell  and  till  the  remain- 
der so  as  to  realize  at  least  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty or  thnrty  per  cent.  How  will  a  man  live  and 
ever  pay  for  his  land  if  he  only  gets  six  per  cent  P 

In  tilling  the  land  we  must  be  governed  very 
much  hj  circumstances,  as  no  one  rule  will  apply 
to  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  great  point  is  to  keep 
the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  I  have  a 
piece  of  interval  land,  which  I  plow  for  oom  twice 
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in  a  furrow,  from  tweWe  to  fifteen  inches  deep, 
not  below  the  soil.  The  adyantages  are,  I  choke 
all  the  grass  so  that  it  does  not  trouble  me ;  it 
^|p  so  much  easier  that  it  operates  in  two  ways ; 
iRne  season  is  dry,  the  roots  will  run  down  and 
find  the  moisture,  and  if  there  is  an  excess  of 
water,  it  will  settle  down  below  the  roots,  thus 
acting  beneficially  either  way.  It  would  not  an- 
swer to  plow  thus  deep  in  a  soil  that  has  a  tena- 
cious suosoil  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the 
surface,  but  might  do  to  go  an  inch  or  two  at  a 
time  into  the  subaoiL 

Some  persons  say  that  sandv,  porous  land 
leeches.  I  do  not  believe  in  that  doctrine.  I  be- 
lieve in  consequence  of  the  land  being  porous  the 
heat  penetrates,  and  decomposition  and  evapora- 
tion IS  much  more  active,  and  thus  the  strength 
of  the  manure  is  much  sooner  spent  than  in  soil 
of  a  more  tenacious  formation  s  in  other  words,  it 
leaches  up  and  not  down ! 

Allow  me  to  say  to  your  correspondent  asking 
what  he  shall  do  to  improve  a  cold,  miry  piece  of 
meadow,  that  I  would  recommend  to  spread  in  the 
spring  twenty  loads  of  manure  per  acre,  and  sow 
on  six  or  eight  quarts  of  timothy ;  harrow  six 
times  with  a  sharp  harrow,  any  way  to  &ake  it 
look  dirty,  and  I  will  warrant  a  good  crop  of 
grass  the  second  year  if  he  does  not  get  it  the 
first  8.  Btinqtoic. 


For  tb»  New  England  Parmer. 
TSnSW  DZ8XULBB  AMONG  IJLMBB. 

Mk.  Editob  : — ^For  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
who  may  profit  by  my  experience,  especially  as  it 
is  dear  bought,  I  describe  a  disease  which  has 
afiected  my  lambs  for  three  successive  years ; 
causing  a  loss  of  not  less  than  30  and  as  high  as 
50  per  cent 

The  symptoms  are  swelled  throat,  snuffling  at 
the  nose,  and  laboring  hard  to  breathe.  They 
live  from  one  to  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  ex- 
haust themselves  in  laboring  so  hard  to  breathe 
through  their  swelled  throats.  They  are  gener- 
ally large  and  fat  and  otherwise  well  developed. 

Now  for  the  cause :  It  cannot  be  in  the  ewes, 
for  last  year  I  made  an  addition  to  my  fiock  from 
that  of  a  neighbor  who  never  lost  a  lamb  from 
this  disease. 

It  cannot  be  in  the  ram,  for  last  year  I  used  a 
South  Down,  whose  lambs,  have,  with  a  neighbor, 
proved  free  from  this  disease. 

It  cannot  be  in  the  mode  of  feeding,  for  an  ac- 
quaintance feeds  in  the  same  way  with  desirable 
success ;  being  two  feeds  of  hay  and  one  feed  of 
unthrashed  oats,  equal  in  bulk  to  a  feed  per  day. 

The  cause  I  believe  to  be  in  the  sheep-stable  $ 
it  bein^  the  basement  of  a  bam  set  in  a  side-hill, 
three  sides  of  wall,  with  front  boarded  up  with 
door  and  window  constantly  open  for  gomg^  in 
and  out  of  the  sheep  at  will,  and  for  ventilation, 
the  air  being  too  close  and  confined  for  sheep. 
The  breathing  over  and  over  of  this  close  and  im- 
pure air  by  Uie  ewe,  causes  an  irritation  or  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  which  is  imparted  by  a  law  of 
transmission  from  the  ewe  to  the  lamb  during 
gestation. 

From  my  past  experience,  I  believe  that  sheep 
should  be  kept  in  ory,  open  sheds ;  as  basement 
stables  are  too  damp  ana  close,  besides  keeping 
too  many  in  one  stable  and  yard.    Twenty-five 


coarse-wooled  sheep  in  one  stable  and  yard  are 
said  to  be  equal  to  fifty  fine-wooled  sheep  in  con- 
sumption of  air.  I  hope  by  removing  the  boards 
from  the  front  side  of  the  sheep-pen,  together 
with  a  thorough  cleaning,  whitewashing  and 
sprinkling  with  lime,  and  by  keeping;  a  less  num- 
ber in  the  same  stable,  to  avoid  the  disease.  Those 
lambs  which  escaped  the  disease  are  looking  fine- 
ly ;  showing  the  advantage  of  good  feed  over  the 
old  method  of  confining  sheep  on  hay  alone.  I 
would  prefer,  however,  the  feeding  of  roots  to 
breeding  ewes  instead  of  grain. 

George  Bacheldeb. 
StansUai  C.  E.,  May  18, 1861. 


For  the  New  England  Parmer, 
A  OBOF  OV  SIGHT-BOWSI>  C^OBN. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^A  writer  in  your  last  monthly 
recommends  twelve-rowed  corn  to  plant  in  pref- 
erence to  eight-rowed. 

Let  me  state  my  experience  in  eight-rowed 
corn.  I  plant  my  corn  3^  feet  apart,  both  ways, 
which  makes  4000  hills  to  an  acre.  I  harvested 
last  fall,  from  the  stoutest  part  of  my  corn  144 
hills  which  yielded  41  bushels  sound  corn,  or  32 
hills  to  a  bushel.  Now,  divide  4000  by  32,  and 
we  shall  get  125  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
Seventy-five  ears  filled  a  bushel  basket.  Some 
of  the  ears  were  fourteen  inches  long,  and  were 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  Com  Exchange  by  my 
friend  Hastings,  from  East  Cambridge.  My 
ground  was  manured  with  only  ten  cart  loads  of 
manure  to  the  acre  and  twenty  bushels  of  ashes. 
The  ground  was  kept  mellow  by  passing  the  cul- 
tivator both  ways  through  it  seven  times.  The 
ground  was  mowed  last  year  and  the  manure 
turned  under. 

The  way  to  get  large  crops  of  com  is  to  plant 
long  ears,  and  keep  the  ground  all  the  time  mel- 
low. Four  hills  or  such  com  make  a  bundle  large 
enough  to  handle  conveniently.  My  large  ears 
and  large  stalky  don't  come  from  and  exhaust  the 
land,  as  many  suppose,  but  from  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  form  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  && 

This  can  be  shown  by  drying  the  stalks  and 
burning  them,  as  decomposition  takes  place  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  set  at  liberty  in  the 
form  of  blase. 

Farmers  should  let  the  King  Philip,  the  But- 
ton and  the  pop  com  alone.  Of  these  kinds  we 
have  to  husk  from  two  to  three  hundred  ears  for 
a  basketful!.  E.  Morse. 

Walpole,  N.  E.,  1861. 

A  Ne-w  Windmill.— Mr.  N.  F.  Mathewsow, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  shown  us  a  model  of  a 
windmill  he  has  invented,  which  seems  to  us  more 
simple  and  perfect  than  any  we  have  before  seen. 
From  his  account  of  one  he  has  in  use,  and  from 
an  examination  of  the  model,  we  think  this  must 
be  an  exceedingly  valuable  motive  power.  It  is 
so  constructed  as  to  be  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  operator,  and  may  be  easOy  checked 
or  entirely  stopped  in  a  moment,  even  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  The  model  misiy  be  seen  at  our  office 
for  a  few  days. 
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For  ike  N§w  England  Farmer, 

FBXNOrPIiIlB  OF  BBXSIDINi}. 
BY  JUDGE  FEENCH. 

We  kave  been  much  interested  in  the  perusal 
of  a  book  of  about  160  pages  on  this  subject,  from 
the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the 
Maine  Board  of  Agrioultare,  Mr.  S.  L.  Ooodale. 
In  the  reproduction  of  animals,  «8  in  all  other, 
matters  where  the  Life  .Principle  Is  involved, 
there  are  mysteries  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion. That  we  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
figs  of  thistles,  we  very  well  know,  but  why  a 
thorn  may  not  produce  grapes  as  well  as  a  grape- 
vine, we  cannot  even  guess.  The  naturalists  may 
examine  it  under  his  microscope,  and  the  chem- 
ist may  analyze  it  in  his  laboratory,  and  neither 
can  find  in  the  structure  of  the  root  or  branch,  or 
in  the  elements  composing  them,  the  reason  why 
the  grape  does  not  grow  upon  the  thorn.  But 
the  fact  we  know,  that  nature  is  constant  in  her 
laws  of  production,  like  producing  likt^  as  to  the 
genus  or  general  family.  But  this  constancy  of 
Nature^  which  prevents  confusion  and  the  pro- 
duction of  monsters,  and  preserves  a  beautiful 
harmony  throughout  her  realms,  is  no  rigid  iron 
mold  which  shapes  with  mechanical  precision,  her 
myriad  products.  The  largest  liberty  within  the 
bounds  of  law,  the  greatest  variety  within  the 
limits  of  order,  the  utmost  progress  and  improve- 
ment within  the  principles  of  identity — these 
seem  to  be  great  laws  of  creation.  While  no  two 
blades  of  grass,  and  no  two  leaves  in  a  forest  of 
oaks,  are  precisely  alike,  while  the  flowers  of  the 
field  by  culture  and  skill  may  be  reproduced  in 
endless  variety,  while  the  physical  forms  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  intellectual  and  moral  powera  of 
men,  are  susceptible  of  progressive  changes  seem- 
ingly  infinite,  we  yet  recognize  in  all  and  every- 
where the  limitations  of  Law. 

While  we  are  rightly  accustomed  to  refer  to 
the  influence  of  the  parents  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics,  of  the  offspring,  we 
are,  in  that  direction,  met  by  circumstances  which 
cause  us  to  feci  how  inadequate  are  our  ideas  of 
the  limitations  of  the  laws  of  reproduction. 

That  outward  and  apparently  slight  circumstan- 
ces may  strangely  impress  the  character  of  the 
unborn  progeny  of  animals,  is  illustrated  in  the 
familiar  account  of  the  ring-streaked  and  speck- 
led cattle  of  Laban^s  herds.  The  same  principle 
finds  abundant  support  in  many  instances  which 
any  nurse  or  doctor  will  recount.  Dr.  Holmes, 
in  his  Elsie  Venner,  has  gone  one  step  beyond 
the  common  notions,  and  chills  the  blood  of  his 
readers  with  the  deliberate  portraiture  of  his  poor 
heroine,  cursed  body  and  soul  with  the  cross  of  a 
rattlesnake  which  frightened  her  mother  before 
the' child's  birth!    The  interference  of  the  old 


serpent  with  our  moral  affairs  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  bad  enough,  but  this  new  horror  of  the 
learned  doctor  and  elegant  writer  transcends 
Adam's  fall  by  a  long  way.  ^ 

Mr.  Gh)odale,  in  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfacto* 
ry  manner,  discusses  the  Laws  of  Similarity  and 
Variation,  the  Lifluence  of  Parents,  the  Law  of 
Sex,  Crossing,  In-and-in  Breeding,  and  kindred 
topics.  The  common  nonsense  that  NcUiva  are 
as  good  as  anything,  if  not  a  little  better,  receives 
appropriate  attention.  A  Native  animal,  of  the 
horse,  sheep  or  cattle  kind,  may,  in  America,  be 
defined  to  be  an  animal  of  unknown  pedigree.  He 
know  well  enough  what  a  Native  Indian  or  moose 
or  partridge  is,  but  a  native  cow,  unless  she  be  a 
buffalo,  we  do  not  know.  Yet,  we  find,  at  every 
agricultural  discussion,  some  venerable  fossil 
who  advocates  Native  stock.  His  premises  are 
that  he  can  go  into  Brighton  market  and  select  a 
cow  or  half  a  dozen  cows  of  Native  breed,  that 
shall  give  more  milk  than  your  thorough-biqed 
Ayrshires  or  Jerseys,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that 
Natives  are  better  than  imported  stock.  Now 
the  fact,  that  in  a  market  among  a  hundred  cows, 
one  or  a  half-dozen  may  be  selected,  of  good 
quality  whose  pedigree  is  not  known,  is  not  sur- 
prising. Accidents  will  happen  in  the  worst- 
regulated  herds,  and  good  blood  may  have  got  in 
and  produced  good  stock,  and  no  record  be  kept 
of  it,  or  it  may  chance  that  some  scrub  of  a  cow, 
like  the  famous  Oakes  cow,  whose  portrait  as  we 
have  seen  it,  indicates  no  known  blood,  may  be  a 
great  milker.  The  question  with  the  breeder  is, 
not  how  he  can  get  one  individual  animal  of  good 
quality,  but  how  he  can  be  reasonably  certain  to 
breed  good  animals.  The  answer  is  found  in 
this  principle,  which  is  well  established,  that  only 
a  breed  which  has  been  ascertained  by  long  ex- 
perience to  constantly  produce  progeny  of  the 
desired  qualities,  can  be  relied  upon.  You  may 
be  sure  that  a  full  blood  Jersey  bull  and  cow  will 
produce  a  calf  with  the  peculiar  qualities  of  that 
breed  fully  developed.  They  will  never  produce 
any  other  .progeny.  But  if  either  sire  or  dam 
have  but  a  quarter  of  the  blood  of  the  Galloway, 
you  will  never  know  beforehand  what  the  calf 
will  be.  If  you  go  into  a  liquor-dealer's  shop, 
and  at  random  fill  your  glass  with  liquor  from 
three  or  four  bottles,  you  may  possibly  find  it 
pure  wine,  but  the  chance  is  that  it  will  be  a  vU- 
lanous  compound,  though  each  ingredient  may 
have  been  good  of  its  kipd. 

The  first  question  is,  What  do  we  want,  and 
the  next.  How  shall  we  get  it,  says  our  writer.  If 
we  want  draft  horses,  and  have  mares  of  mixed 
or  accidental  blood,  let  us  get  a  Suffolk  Punch, 
and  his  established  qualities  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  control  the  feebler  qualities  of  the  dam,  and 
give  us  something  like  himself    ' 
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We  know  yexy  well  that  somebody  must  build 
Dp  and  establish  breeds;  that  the  Short-horns 
among  cattle,  and  the  Dishley  Leicester  among 
sft^Pf  were  created  by  careful  selection  and 
crossing,  and  no  doubt  that  by  jadidoos  breed- 
ing from  what  are  termed  Natives  in  America,  we 
might  in  time  create  a  yaluable  breed  for  any  def- 
inite purpose  we  might  have  in  view.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  first  to  be  answered,  is,— What  dp 
we  want  ?  That  being  definitely  answered,  then 
we  may  inquire  whether  the  breed  possessii^g  the 
desired  qualities,  already  exists.  If  it  does,  why 
should  we  not  use  it  ?  If  it  does  not,  common 
judgment  would  dictate  to  us  to  select  carefully 
from  those  breeds  of  established  qualities  nearest 
resembling  what  we  seek,  and  by  judicious  cross-' 
ing  patiently  build  up  the  breed  we  desire,  ll^e 
great  error  of  most  farmers  is,  that  they  regard 
individual  merit  above  well  established  blood. 
We  have  known,  for  instance,  among  a  herd  of 
Devons,  a  male  calf  produced,  which  had  all  the 
external  marks  of  the  breed,  the  rich  mahogany, 
color,  the  silky  feel  of  the  skin,  the  fine  clear  eye, 
but  whioh  outgrew  all  others  of  the  herd,  so  that 
the  owner  at  once  selected  him  as  a  breeder.  His 
superior  size,  however,  was  due  to  a  strain  of 
Shorthorn  blood  in  his  dam,  and  this  circum- 
stance, which  really  added  to  his  value  as  an  in- 
dividual, whether  for  labor  or  beef,  ruined  his 
progeny,  for  nearly  all  his  calves,  ^ven  from 
pure  bred  cows,  were  marked  with  white,  and  so 
were  utterly  worthless  as  pure  bred  Devons. 

We  have  not  attempted  at  all  to  give  the  views 
of  Mr.  Goodale,  but  only  to  discuss  loosely  some 
of  his  topics  which  are  of  interest  to  all  breeders 
of  stock.  They  are  handled  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner by  the  author,  in  his  modest  treatise,  which 
we  commend  to  all  for  oareful  perusaL 


Fbr  th§  New  Sngiamd  Fandtr. 
WIIiIi  OATS  HUBT  BHICDF. 

In  reply  to  the  above  inquiries  of  "N.  M.,  of 
Henniker,  N.  H.,**  I  will  say  that  after  seventeen 
years'  experience  in  sheep  and  wool-growing,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  oats  are  not  only  safe  but 
profitable  to  feed  to  sheep.  Two  flocks  of  ewes, 
aU  things  being  equal,  say  of  fifty  each,  one  of 
them  fed  on  hay  only  through  the  winter,  the  oth- 
er with  hay  of  the  same  quality  and  one  bushel  of 
oats  per  head,  which  is  about  one  and  one-half 
gill  each  per  day,  through  the  winter,  will  clip 
one  pound  more  wool  each.  Oats  paid  for  once. 
They  will  raise  one-third  more  lambs.  Oats  paid 
for  twice.  They  will  be  in  one-third  better  con- 
dition to  go  to  pasture.  Oats  paid  for  three  times. 
Tliis  we  call  a  good  investment  up  here  among 
the  Green  Mountains. 

I  have  kept  three  hundred  sheep  on  an  average 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  feed  from  three 
to  five  hundred  bushels  of  oats  to  my  flocks  in 
winter,  and  am  fully  convinced  thHt  they  are  not 


only  safe  but  profitable.    Sheep  are  very  fond  of 
them,  they  will  leave  troughs  of  an'v  other  kind 
oi  grain'and  eat  the  oats  first  If  you  aon*t  believe 
it  now,  you  will,  after  you  have  tried  it.     H.  F. 
Highland  Lodge,  Vt.,  April  1,  1861. 


Far  tkt  New  SngUmA  Farmer^ 

oisc  THB  BLiaanix)  ohsbbt  blossoms. 

'  Mr.  Editor: — The  unusual  appearance  of  our 
cultivated  cherrv  trees  is  exciting  considerable  at- 
tention. Few  Mossoms  can  be  found,  and  on 
many  of  the  trees  not  a  single  one  has  appeared* 
The  leaves  are  just  beginning  to  develop  them- 
selves ;  these  are  produced  from  the  end  or  ter- 
minal buds  of  the  twigs,  and  exist  firsfas  Httie 
brown  leaves,  folded  inward  on  their  mid-'Veios, 
enclosed  and  hidden  by  a  number  of  scaly  ov 
greenish  bud-scales ;  perhaps  thev  are  more 
backward  than  usual  tnis  season,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  else  out  of  the  way 
with  them.  The  strange  aspect  of  tba  trees  ia 
due  to  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  great  transform 
mation  of  the  flowers  |  these  are  produced  from 
the  side  or  lateral  buds  of  the  twigs,  but  in  place 
of  the  white  blossoms,  are  fonnd  what  look  like 
green  flowers,  consisting  of  a  number  of  small, 
Uiin,  drv  scalea  at  their  base  outside,  thep  three 
or  four  larger,  rounded,  greenish  ones,  as  if  rep- 
resenting a  calyx,  then  three  others,  more  leaf- 
like  in  appearance,  as  if  in  pbce  of  a  corolla,  and 
in  the  centre  of  all,  concealed  by  them,  two,  three, 
or  four  little  brown  bodice,  which  might  bo 
thought  to  represent  abortive  stamens  and  pistils. 
As  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  really  nothing 
but  transformed  leaves  of  various  colors  ana 
shapes,  there  was  nothing  very  unnatural  in  the 
idea  that  these  strange  productions  of  the  cherry 
trees  were  flowers,  revertii^f  to  leafy  branches,  a 
phenomenon  which  does  sometimes  occur  under 
cultivation.  But  a  closer  examination  and  com- 
parison  with  real  blossoms,  has  enabled  me  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  peculi- 
arity. 
Let  us  go  at  onee  to  the  very  bottom  of  ibB 


are  those  little  brown  bodies  in 
the  centre  of  the  supposed  flower  P  They  are  of 
an  oval  form,  quite  hard  and  shining,  as'if  with 
dried  gum,  and  often  flattened  at  the  top.  They 
stand  erect,  on  a  little  pedestal  which  may  be 
easily  separated  from  the  end  of  the  twig.  Now 
soften  them  in  warm  water;  pull  one  in  pieces 
with  a  pair  of  needles,  and  examine  it  carefully 
with  a  magnifyinff-glass ;  we  may  easily  detect 
therein  the  several  parts  of  a  flower  in  a  very  ru- 
dimentary state,  namely,  a  ealyx  of  brown  sepals, 
endosing  a  number  of  little  round  granules,  which 
are  the  anthers  or  tons  of  the  stamens,  the  fila- 
ments being  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  in  the  midst 
of  these,  the  clob-shaped  pistil,  the  oorolla  can- 
not be  distinguished,  for,  though  developed  just 
after  the  calyx,  it  remains  long  as  a  mere  rudi-> 
ment,  only  at  a  later  period  acquiring  the  sise 
and  hue  which  renders  it  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  blossoos.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  little  hi^  bodies  are  flowers,  closely 
packed  as  buds,  the  future  pedicels  not  yet  having 
lengthened.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  the  same  stage 
of  development  in  which  they  were  last  autumn, 
several  of  these  little  buds   having   been  then 
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formed  in  the  centra  of  an  envelop  of  scales ;  the 
buds  were  probably  destroyed  by  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature  last  autumn,  or  early  this  epring, 
and  the  powers  of  the  tree  which  would  have  been 
spent  in  developing  ihem,  have  done  the  best  they 
could  towards  oonvertiog  into  leaves  the  bua- 
MtUes,  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  have  lallen  off  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  blossoms.  On  some  of  the  later  trees,  per- 
haps, a.few  blossoms  can  be  found ;  they  are  auite 
numerous  on  a  small  tree,  bearing  sour  cooking 
cherries,  in  our  garden,  but  many  of  them  are 
already  decaying  when  but  half-expanded ;  there 
are  none  at  all  on  the  other  trees.  Where  they 
do  exist,  they  generally  form  dusters  of  two  or 
three  together;  around  the  base  of  the  pedicels 
we  may  see  perhaps  some  of  the  bud-scales,  Uiem- 
aelves,  but  probaoly  only  the  scars  left  by  their 
falling.  Their  function  was,  to  enclose  and  pro- 
tect the  tender  flower->bud8,  till  they  were  ready 
to  push  forth  and  unfold ;  and  now,  when  that  has 
taken  place,  having  no  more  to  do^  they  soon 
wither  and  drop  o£  But  when,  as  on  most  of 
the  trees  this  seaaon,  the  flower-buds  have  been 
killed,  and  the  regular  order  thus  disturbed,  the 
scales,  instead  of  falling  off,  retain  their  vitality 
much  longer  than  usual,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  as- 
sume much  the  form  of  ordinary  leaves.  So 
among  insects;  the  female  moth  or  butterfly 
lives  only  to  provide  for  the  next  generation*  and 
dies  soon  after  the  deposition  of  her  esgs ;  her 
body  and  its  energies  are  devoted  solely  to  the 
formation,  protection  and  proper  dispossl  of  the 
eggs,  but  if  prevented  from  laying  them,  she  not 
only  lives  much  longer  than  usual,  but  is  verv 
hard  to  kill,  resisting  a  degree  of  violence  ana 
mutilation,  which  would  ouerwise  speedily  de- 
•troy  her. 

We  may,  especially  in  the  leaf-buds,  remark 
an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  identit]^  of  bud- 
scales  and  leaves,  m  the  evident  transition  from 
the  hard,  dry  scales  on  the  outside,  to  the  more 
ieaf-like  parts  within,  and  so  to  the  true  leaves, 
which  are  successively  unfolded  from  the  centre. 
The  first  change  from  the  outer  scale,  is  the  notch- 
ing of  the  upper  rounded  end,  to  form  three  points 
of  nearly  equal  size ;  in  the  next,  the  middle  lobe 
becomee  more  prominent,  and  in  the  succeeding 
ones,  this  finally  becomes  the  broad  blade  of  the 
leaf,  while  the  two  others  remain  small,  as  the 
stipules  or  appendages  of  the  leaf-stalk.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  this  transition  may  be  seen  in 
the  Sweet  Buckeye,  (JEscuiuM  varviflora,)  where 
the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  bud-ecales  is  cut  into 
Jthe  form  of  a  little  star ;  the  scale  next  above 
has  the  star  more  distinct,  and  so  on  till  it  has 
become  the  largest  part,  and  forms  the  fine  leaf- 
lets of  the  compound  leaf.  This  transition  from 
bud-scales  to  leaves  is  also  well  shown  in  the  li- 
lac, though  not  in  so  striking  a  manner,  the 
leaves  being  of  a  much  more  simple  form. 

Now  compare  a  real  blossom  with  one  of  the 
collections  of  bud-ecalea  which  we  find  on  the 
cherry  trees,  and  we  majr  see  that  they  differ  in 
some  very  essential  parUculars.  The  parts  of  an 
apple,  pear  or  cherry  blossom,  (for  the  three  are 
nmly  related  species,)  are  on  the  plan  of  fi?es ; 
that  is,  the  number  of  parts  in  any  one  of  the 
floral  circles,  is  either  five,  or  some  multiple  of 
^at  number ;  there  are  five  pointed  green  aepals 
.outside  as  a  calyx }  then  ^re  rounded  white  pet- 


als alternate  with  them  as  a  corolla,  enclosing  fif- 
teen or  twenty  stamens,  and  in  the  centre,  in  the 
apple,  five  pistils,  in  the  cherry,  one ;  moreover, 
the  sepals  are  all  on  the  same  level,  not  overlap- 
ping each  other,  except  in  the  bud,  and  so  also 
the  petals.  Now  if  there  is  any  regularity  at  all 
in  wnat  we  have  been  examining,  there  are  three 
inner  pieces  as  a  corolla,  then  tluree  more  outside 
of  them  as  a  calyx,  with  a  number  of  thin  scales 
below  them  both ;  so  that  the  parts  would  be  in 
threes  instead  of  fives,  a  change  tor  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  account.  Having  scraped  away  the 
smaller  scales  outside,  take  off  the  remaining 
half-dozen  one  by  one,  passing  round  from  right 
to  lefl,  and  we  find  that  instead  of  each  three  be- 
ing at  the- same  level,  each  one  stands  just  out- 
side of,  or  lower  down  than  the  one  next  to  the 
left ;  and  that  as  we  thus  approach  the  centre, 
they  more  and  more  resemble  leaves.  Again, 
these  two  rows  of  three  each  are  not  really  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  like  the  calyx  and  corolla  of 
a  true  flower,  but  the  distance'  nrom  each  to  the 
one  next  within  it,  is  just  two-fiftbs  of  the  whole 
distance  round  the  circle,  so  that  the  sixth  stands 
directly  above  the  first ;  this  is  precisely  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  leaves  on  the  stem  of  a  cherry 
tree ;  if  we  begin  with  any  leaf,  and  count  round 
in  a  gradually  ascending  spiral  from  right  to  left, 
we  shall  find  each  leaf  two-fifths  of  the  entire  cir- 
cumference from  the  next  above  or  below,  and 
that  after  going  twice  round,  the  sixtji  stands  over 
the  first ;  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  two-fiftbs 
thus  expresses  the  number  of  circuits  which  must 
be  made,  and  the  denominator  the  number  of 
leaves  included,  before  we  come  to  one  immedia- 
ately  above  the  first  And  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  leafy  branch  and  the  small  portion  of 
stem  which  supports  the  scales  of  the  bud  is,  that 
in  the  latter  tne  stem  is  so  short  as  to  bring  all 
the  parts  close  together,  thus  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fiower  made  up  of  green  leaves.  We 
have,  however,  seen  that  they  are  not  fiowers  re- 
verting to  leaves,  but  merely  the  bud-scales  en- 
closing the  true  flowers,  whose  death  has  allowed 
them  to  receive  an  amount  of  nourishment  which 
has  more  or  less  completely  converted  them  into 
real  leaves.  Bubt  G.  Wildeb. 

BrooMine,  Maaa.,  May  31,  1861. 


i^br  (he  Sew  Bngland  Farmer, 
▲QBIOTTIiTtrBB,  NOT  OOTa?ON,  18  KING. 

Messrs.  Editors  :^There  has  been  much  talk 
of  late  about  the  claims  of  cotton  to  the  kingdom, 
but  if  cotton  obtains  the  crown,  it  must  bel)y  an 
act  of  usurpation.  Cotton  is  only  one  of  the  off- 
springs of  agriculture,  and  if  he,  like  Absalom, 
rises  up  in  rebellion  asainst  his  lawful  sovereign, 
his  fate  will  be  that  of  other  traitors.  The  reign 
of  King  Agriculture  extends  over  the  whole  earth  \ 
he  rules  strictly  on  the  Christian  principles  of 
benevolence ;  he  bestows  his  favors  upon  the  just 
and  upon  the  unjust,  and  his  bounties  extend  to 
all  who  trust  in  him.  The  merchant  is  dependent 
upon  his  supplies  to  freight  his  vessels,  the  man- 
ufacturer for  the  many  articles  he  fabricates  into 
Uie  endless  varieties  of  gewgaws  and  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  if  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil 
may  be  included  in  the  kingdom  of  agriculture, 
he  supplies  the  mechanic  with  all  the  materials 
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for  the  construction  of  our  dwellings,  every  im- 
plement of  husbandry,  the  mighty  steam-ship, 
and  every  lesser  invention,  down  to  the  apple- 
parer.  "whether  this  self-important,  blustering 
member  of  the  great  agricultural  family  succeed 
in  his  usurpation,  or  not,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  more  recent  offsprings  of  the  race.  Since 
my  remembrance,  very  little  cotton  was  raised  in 
the  States ;  there  was  a  scanty  supply  of  dirty 
cotton  from  the  West  Indies,  aboundmg  in  seeds 
which  required  both  diligence  and  patience  to 
prepare  for  the  spindle,  which  came  to  us  at  a 
very  high  price. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  say  from 
1794  to  1797, 1  paid  at  Charlestown,  fifty  cents  a 
pound  for  cotton  for  domestic  manufacture.  A 
cotton  shirt  then  was  a  rarity ;  woolen  shirts  in 
winter,  and  linen  and  tow  in  summer,  were  the 
prevailing  materials  for  the  "under-dresses"  of 
the  times  in  country  towns.  Those  unfortunates 
whose  destiny  compelled  them  to  wear  tow  shirts, 
were  exempts  from  using  the  flesh-brush,  as  the 
shirt  proved  a  sufficient  stimulant.  This  hot-bed 
upstart  of  a  self-constituted  king  was  then  in  his 
embryo  state,  and  had  not  yet  issued  his  bluster- 
ing decree,  claiming  regal  power. 

King  Cotton  must  have  a  limited  knowledge 
of  geography,  and  the  width  of  the  world,  or  a 
high  estimation  of  his  own  importance,  to  sup- 
pose he  can  compel  Europe  and  America  to  bow 
to  his  sceptre.  The  retrogade  motion,  to  the  use 
of  linen  and  woolen  goods  again,  will  be  but  a 
step.  Linen  has  always  been  considered  the 
richer  cloth,  and  now  the  improvement  of  cotton- 
izing  flax  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  use  of  cotton 
for  summer  wear.  Flannel  is  now  worn  by  many 
people  the  vear  around ;  in  our  changeable  cli- 
mate it  would  be  more  conducive  to  health,  if  it 
were  still  more  worn  instead  of  cotton.  The 
Yankee  has  always  been  remarkable  for  accommo- 
dating himself  to  surrounding  circumstances ;  if 
he  ^ets  defeated  in  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of 
busmess,  as  the  merchants  did  in  embargo  times, 
the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  tariff  laws,  it 
sharpens  his  invention  to  substitute  a  better  kind 
in  its  stead.  The  very  causes  which  depressed 
and  ruined  merchandise,  were  the  causes  of  en- 
riching our  country,  by  fillinfi;  it  with  machinery, 
which  makes  employment  for  the  industrious, 
and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  every  variety  of 
manufactured  articles,  without  crossing  the  ocean 
to  get  them,  as  formerly,  from  foreign  lands. 

Silas  Bbown. 

NoHh  WUminffton,  May,  1861. 


Love  op  Ae  Wonderftjl.— What  stronger 
pleasure  is  there  with  mankind,  or  what  do  they 
earlier  learn  or  longer  retain,  than  the  love  of 
hearing  and  relating  things  strange  and  incred- 
ible. How  wonderful  a  thing  is  the  loveo/vyon' 
derinp  and  of  raising  wonder  !  Tis  the  delight 
of  children  to  hear  tales  they  shiver  at,  and  the 
vice  of  old  men  to  abound  in  strange  stories  of 
times  past.  We  come  into  the  world  wondering 
at  ever^  thing ;  and  when  our  wonder  about  com- 
mon things  is  over,  we  seek  something  new  to 
wonder  at.  Our  last  scene  is  to  tell  wonders  of 
our  oton,  to  all  who  will  believe  them.  And  amid 
all  this,  'tis  well  if  truth  comes  off  but  moderately 
tainted. — Shctflesbury. 


For  the  New  BngUmd  Fantun, 

8TAT3DMONT  OV  QBAnT  OBOFB. 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  send  you  a  statement  of  my 
oat,  rye  and  com  crops  the  past  year.  I  sow  with 
oats  first,  then  with  rye,  and  seed  with  clover. 
The  third  year  plant  with  com  and  spread  the 
manure  on  the  land ;  I  then  plow  it  9  or  10  inches 
deep,  harrow  it  smooth,  and  make  a  small  hole  for 
the  hill,  and  put  in  a  composition  of  hen  dung, 
plaster  and  asnes,  and  plant  the  com  upon  it.  In 
this  statement  the  work  was  done  by  myself  and 
son,  two  pairs  of  steers  of  our  raising  and  a  horse. 
Perhaps  my  estimate  of  the  work  may  be  high ; 
it  was  kept  by  the  day,  and  the  grain  measured 
and  sold  at  the  bam  : 

oat  crop.  Da. 

TopIowtogSiaoref $6.50 

To  towiDK  the  lame 8,00 

To  seed  lOi  bushels 8.39 

To  cntttdK  And  oartittg 6,00 

To  threshing 8,60 

To  iDterett  on  land S4,00 

'  $56,89 
Ca. 

B7  231  bushels  of  oats  at  48  cts.  par  boshel $05,03 

By  4  tons  of  straw 86.00 

$131,08 
RYB  CROP.  Da. 

To  plowing  8i  acres $8,50 

To  sowing  and  seed • 8,56 

To  catting  and  carting A,oo 

To  threshing 4,60 

To  interest  on  land 18,00 

$31,65 
Cb. 

BjTlbnshelsofTTeatSOets.  perbnshel.. $56,80 

Bj  8  tons  of  straw 21,00 

$77,80 

CORN  CROP,  SIX  ACRX8.  Da. 

To  17  dafs*  work  planting .....$17,00 

To  team  woric 8,50 

To  manure 60,00 

Toashes  and  plaster 8,00 

To  seed  corn i,25 

To  hoeing  first  time 8,60 

To  hoeing  second  tine s,75 

To  hoeing  third  time 7,58 

To  hoeing  fourth  time 1,75 

To  cutting  stallES 7.00 

To  picking  corn 17,00 

To  interest  on  land.... 24,00 

$168,88 
Deduct  I  of  manure 17,00 

$185,88 

Ca. 

By  1088  bandies  of  stalks $10,88 

By  664  bundles  of  corn  fodder 9,96 

By  1  ton  of  com  husks 12,00 

By  S56  bushels  com  at  76  cts.  per  boshel ..192,00 

By  10  bushels  of  roots 2j50 

By  41oads  of  pumpkina ,    4,00 

By  4  bushel  of  beans 76 

$282,00 

I  have  some  four  acres  of  swamp  land  to  work 
upon,  and  am  underdraining  in  part  with  tile,  and 
part  with  chestnut  timber.  I  use  timber,  fearing 
the  tile  may  not  keep  their  place  in  the  son 
muck.  The  muskrats  go  in  at  the  mouth  of  the 
timber,  drain  and  dig  out  at  the  head,  thus  mak«- 
ing  a  current  of  air  through  the  drain.  Will  the 
air  passing  through  the  drain  rot  the  timber  P 

I  have  read  the  Farmer  a  number  of  years, 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  hope  to,  many  years 
longer.  N.  Hitchcock. 

Detrfidd,  Mass.,  April,  1861. 
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THB    UNIVSBSAIi    CLOTHSS    WBTB^aEB. 


It  affords  us  quite  as  much  pleasure  to  suggest 
what  will  lessen  the  labor  of  the  family  in  the 
house,  at  to  aid  in  relieving  it  in  the  fields.  In- 
deedy  we  have  long  thought  that  the  washing, 
ironing,  cooking,  and  cheese  and  butter-making, 
are  foremost  among  the  hard  work  that  is  to  be 
done.  Several  of  these  are  perpetual,  with  no 
hope  of  dismissing  them,  only  for  a  few  brief 
hours  or  days  at  a  time.  They  have  alwajrs  been 
coming,  and  so  will  continue  until  the  present  or- 
der of  things  is  entirely  reversed.  What  millions 
of  people  are  forever  washing  dishes,  through  the 
slow  process  of  a  plate  at  a  time ;  or  a  cup,  spoon 
or  saucer !  This  should  not  be  so.  Why  does 
not  some  genius  devise  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of 
generating  steam,  so  that  every  woman  who  has 
a  dozen  cups  and  as  many  plates,  may  place  them 
in  a  suitable  rack,  turn  a  cock  and  let  on  steam 
sufficiently  hot  to  start  everything  from  the  crock- 
ery in  a  single  moment  after  receiving  it  The 
dinner  dishes  of  a  family  of  a  dozen  persons  ought 
to  be  washed  and  dry  in  a  dozen  minutes  I  We 
hail  any  thing  with  pleasure  that  will  relieve  this 
in-door  tedium — this  minute,  uninteresting  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
Bve  times  in  a  year. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  spoke  of  "Colhy*s  Clothes 
Wringer^' in  decided  terms  of  approbation,  and 
after  a  thorough  use  of  it,  the  women  of  the  fam- 


ily inform  us  that  not  a  word  of  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  it  should  be  recalled.  Now  we  have 
another  style  before  us,  a  little  more  of  it,  and 
higher  in  price.  This,  also,  has  received  a  care- 
ful trial  by  competent  persons,  and  is  pronounced 
excellent.  We  have  been  tempted  to  the  tub, 
and  have  wrung  out  the  duds,  with  it,  with  great 
gratification.  With  a  size  larger  than  the  one 
represented  in  the  cut,  we  have  heard  it  said,  that 
after  soaking  the  clothes  over  night  they  can  be 
thoroughly  washed  by  passing  them  several  times 
through  this  squeezer !  The  cut  represents  the 
wringer  on  a  common  wash  tub,  in  operation.  It 
is  said  that  it  will  wring  four  times  as  fast  as  can 
be  done  by  hand,  with  one-fourth  the  labor,  and 
much  drier,  and  wrings  anything,  from  a  silk 
glove  to  a  Dutch  blanket;  is  simple,  strong  and 
durable,  and  will  not  get  out  of  repair. 

Any  servant  will  use  it  with  safety  to  the  ma- 
chine and  with  great  saving  of  wear  to  the  clothes. 

It  is  readily  and  firmly  secured  to  tubs  of  any 
thickness,  and  can  be  instantly  detached  and  set 
aside. 

Balm. — The  balm  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant, 
often  rising,  in  good  soil,  to  the  height  of  two 
feet ;  the  stems  are  square,  and  furnished  with 
large  sized  leaves,  of  an  ovate  form,  growing  in 
pairs  at  each  point.    It  was  originally  derived 
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from  Switeerland,  but  it  has  Btnce  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  native  of  France,  in  the  southern 
part  of  which  it  is  very  abundant.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  purple  color,  and  are  produced  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  Para- 
celsus beiieyed  the  balm  to  be  endued  with  many 
extraordinary  qualities,  among  which  was  the 
quality  of  preserving  or  prolonging  life  much  be- 
yond its  usual  duration.  The  same  opinion,  with 
others  still  more  extraordinary  and  extravagant, 
appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  other  herba- 
lists. The  balm  is  easily  propagated.  Loudon 
says,  an  easy  mode  is  by  parting  the  roots,  and 
preserving  two  or  three  buds  on  each  piece,  or 
by  slips,  planted  in  fall  or  spring.  It  ia  used 
both  as  a  medicinal  and  culinary  herb.  Sonie- 
times  as  a  moderate  stimulant,  and  mixed  'with 
honey  and  vinegar,  it  forms  a  good  gargle  for  an 
inflamed  sore  throat. 


JPbr  the  New  England  Farmer, 

Boas. 

I  had  thought  that  the  incessant  howling  of 
the  dogs  of  war  so  rife  in  out  eommunity  at  the 
present  time,  would  have  partially  diverted  the 
contracted  strife  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the 
home  guard  to  another  and  more  commendable 
purpose. 

But  in  this  I  find  myself  disappointed.  This 
constant  warfare  upon  the  faithful  sentinel  of  our 
homes,  our  firesides  and  the  individual  members 
of  our  families,  kept  up  by  your  correspondents, 
seems  a  very  one-sided  afiair.  And,  in  my  opin- 
ion, too  much  so  to  elucidate  the  real  merits  of 
the  ease.  Therefore,  partly  by  reason  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  dog's  defence,  and  partly  by 
reason  of  a  well-grounded  attachment  to  the 
faithful  dog,  I  propose  to  espouse  his  cause. 

That  there  are  many  wortnless  curs  in  the  com- 
munity, I  am  in  nowise  disposed  to  question.  But 
when  your  correspondent  declares  all  dogs  and 
their  owners  nuisances,  he  assumes  a  preroga- 
tive which  his  candor  ill  befits  him  to  occupy. 
To  such  I  have  only  to  say,  should  he  chance  to 
pass  our  way  some  moonsfainy  night,  he  will  find 
our  hennery  well  secured.  Besides,  we  keep  a 
dog. 

As  to  the  non-congeniality  of  dogs  and  sheep 
there  is  more  talk  than  facts.  Times  must  have 
strangely  changed  since  the  days  when  the  shep- 
herds' dogs  well  guarded  their  flocks  by  day,  and 
kept  harm  aloof  in  the  still  watches  of  the  dreary 
night  Dogs  seldom  molest  living  sheep.  They 
often  prey  upon  the  dead  carcass  of  a  sheep  as 
upon  that  of  an  ox  or  a  horse. 

Sheep,  when  kept  in  considerable  numbers,  die 
of  their  own  poisonous  contamination.  They  car- 
ry concealed  between  their  hoofs  a  sack  of  poison, 
adequate  for  the  destruction  of  quadruple  their 
numoer  at  any  time. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  physiol- 
ogy or  constitutional  predilections  of  the  sheep, 
at  this  time,  further  than  expediency  requires  m 
the  just  vindication  of  the  dog.  The  point  I  de- 
sire to  bring  to  view  is,  that  much  of  the  blame 
attributed  to  dogs  is  in  no  way  chargeable  to 


their  fault.  Sheep,  unless  great  care  is  main- 
tained in  regard  to  their  regimen,  are  much  dis* 
posed  to  disease;  and  often  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  their  own  oontamination.  •  Other,  contingent 
cies  await  their  strolling  career.  Foxes,  eagles, 
wildcats,  and  in  some  sections  of  our  woolgrow- 
ing  country,  wolves  prey  upon  sheep.  But  where 
we  have  a  dog  law  which  makes  ample  provisions 
for  remunerating  owners  for  rotten  carcasses 
found  on  their  premises  it  is  very  convenient  to 
lay  the  blame  to  doffs.  Otherwise  they  would  get 
no  recompense  for  the  dead  sheep.  Furthermore, 
well  authenticated  instances  have  been  traced  out, 
where  sheep  have  been  found  dead  with  no  marks 
of  violence  upon  them,  and  dogs  have  been  in- 
vited to  prey  upon  the  dead  carcass,  that  the 
town  might  not  only  ring  with  the  ravages  of  the 
dog,  but  that  the  town  treasury  should  in  some 
degree  assuage  the  agony  of  the  owner  of  the  old 
ewe.    ' 

This  fmtting  on  airs  at  agricultural  meetings 
and  talking  about  "burning  shames,"  may  serve 
a  practical  purpose  to  those  who  have  no  higher 
aspirations  in  view  than  selfish  agpandisement, 
especially  if  their  powder  is  a  littlrdamp  on  oth* 
er  and  more  kindred  suljects. 

It  may  be  my  misfortune,  but  twenty  years  of 
experience  among  sheep  produces  in  me  the  con* 
viction  that  your  correspondent  who  talks  about 
the  established  fact  that  every  cow  will  carry  one 
sheep,  without  detriment  to  herself,  talks  of  false 
facts,  and  gives  credence  to  assertions  which  he 
practieally  knows  nothing  about.  No  neat  stock 
will  follow  sheep  except  upon  the  starvation  prin- 
ciple. Try  the  experiment.  Pass  a  flock  of 
sheep  through  a  belt  of  grass  while  the  dew  is 
on  it,  and  then  see  if  your  cows  will  molest  a 
spire  of  the  grass,  which  came  in  contact  with  the 
feet  of  the  sheep  until  washed  by  a  refreshing 
shower. 

Should  I  essay  to  give  an  opinion  upon  sheep 
culture  in  Massachusetts  or  New  England,  tt 
would  be  wid^y  at  variance  with  the  vaunted 
theories  of  the  day.  High  spun  theories  too  often 
prejudice  the  well-disposed,  progressive  agricul* 
turist. 

Why  marvel  at  the  apparent  distrust  of  many 
practical  farmers,  while  tne  eduams  of  our  agri* 
cultural  weeklies  teem  with  crocodile  lamenta- 
tions over  "the  poor  and  nearly-extirpated  crow," 
who,  while  we  are  reading  his  epitaph,  is  doing 
his  best  to  divest  our  com  plat  of  the  last  blade 
of  com  which  dares  protruae  its  spire-like  cone 
above  the  surface  of  terra  firma.  And  in  rapid 
succession  comes  a  plea  for  the  birds  in  our 
strawberry  bed,  who  next  take  our  cherries, 
when  we  have  any.  And  then,  as  if  the  work  of 
vimlence  so  well  begun,  had  failed  to  accomplish 
its  purposed  aim,  our  faithful  and  trusty  dog,  and 
his  mcukr  too^  are  denounced  as  a  nuisance^  and 
an  extirpation  tax  demanded.  We  have  never 
vet  learned  that  He  who  has  duly  registered  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  ever  regretted  having  made 
the  dog.  But  that  it  might  nave  been  otherwise 
with  another  and  varied  class  of  his  handiw<Nrk, 
I  think  we  have  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

One  word  to  our  Saugus  friend,  who  seems  in- 
tent on  fleeing  to  the  hills  of  northern  New. 
Hampshire  or  Vermont  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
privilege  of  sheep-raising,  and  I  dose.  Numeri- 
cally, so  far  as  aogs  are  oonoerned,  he  would  be 
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jumping  out  of  the  toasting^pan  into  the  red-hot 
coali.  In  that  land  of  sheep,  there  are  many 
more  dogs,  in  proportion  to  the  nnmher  of  inhab!* 
itants,  than  in  this  section.  Wishing,  howeyer, 
not  to  dispel  his  good  intentions,  I  wonld  add 
that  dogs  there  are  not  known  to  trouble  sheep. 
Why  ?  Because  they  have  no  dog-law. 
Oeorgeiaumt  Mobb.^  1861.        H.  M«  Cough. 


euc 


For  fh§  New  J^gUmd  Fitrmtt. 
GGBBTIOlirS    TO  FABHSBe. 

Mr.  Editob  : — In  my  optnidn,  farming  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  employments.  With  tt, 
all  other  kinds  of  business  are  intimately  connect- 
ed, and  upon  it,  they  all  chiefly  depend.  Should 
the  labors  of  the  farmer,  fcom  any  cause  whateyer, 
only  for  one  short  year,  utterly  fail  of  success,  the 
failure  would  not  only  produce  an  indescribable 
amount  of  hm&an  suffering,  starvation  and  mise- 
ry, but  it  would  paralyse  ul  other  kinda  of  bosi* 
noss,  and  pr<>duce  «  complete  sti^nation  and  em- 
barrassment in  the  community.  Such  would  not 
be  the  case,  should  a  similar  failure  take  place  in 
any  other  business,  which  is  a  convincing  proof, 
that  farming  is  the  foundation  of  all  other  em* 
ployments» 

In  these  United  States,  in  which  agricultural 
pursuits  form  the  basis  of  individual  and  nation- 
al prosperity,  and  in  which  the  sum  of  the-  vari- 
ous productions  is  limited,  not  hj  the  number  of 
acres  cultivated,  but  by  the  quantity  of  labor  and 
by  the  skill  of  the  laborers,  a  more  judicious  em- 
ployment of  that  labor  and  skill  would  be  a  clear 
gain  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  nation, 
now  lost  to  both  b^  a  want  of  application  and 
skill*  That  it  is  skill  and  labor  in  cultivating  the 
earth  which  produce  abundant  crops,  requires  no 
proof.  Every  one  must  have  seen  farms,  other- 
wise equals,  the  one  pxoduoing  the  double  of  the 
ol^er  by  the  superior  culture  and  management  of 
its  possessor ;  and  every  one  must  have  under 
his  eye  numerous  examples  of  person^  setting  out 
in  life  with  no  other  possession  than  a  skilfbl 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  farming,  ami  speed* 
ily,  by  the  exercise  of  skill,  diligence  and  econ- 
omy, acquiring  wealth  and  independence.  But 
to  acquire  wealth  and  independence  was  not  the 
grand  object  of  their  labors,  but  to  procure  great- 
er means  of  subsistence  and  of  enjoyment  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

It  would  be  well  for  farmers  generally  to  culti- 
vate a  variety  of  crops.  If  they  cultivate  one  crop 
only,  of  any  particular  l^nd,  it  may'  so  happen, 
that,  after  all  their  skill  and  labor,  that  particu- 
lar crop  may  entirely  fail,  and  leave  them  entire- 
ly dependent  on  others  for  a  subsistence.  Where- 
as, if  they  cultivate  a  number  of  the  most  useful 
and  profitable  crops,  all  the  different  kinds  will 
not  be  likely  to  fail  in  any  one  year ;  so  that  they 
will  have  something  to  depend  upon.  Besides,  a 
variety  of  such  crops  as  are  absolutely  needed  for 
the  subsistence  of  every  family,  is  not  only  very 
desirable,  but  contributes  much  to  human  com- 
fort and  happiness.  The  most  desirable  produc- 
tions, and  the  most  profitable,  too,  are  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
chenies,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  quinces, 
&C.  The  next  most  desirable  crops  aresraas, 
com,  potatoes,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  ana  last, 


not  least,  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  Those 
farmers  who  cultivate  the  greatest  variety  of  these, 
and  cultivate  well,  are  generally  the  most  success- 
ful and  the  most  independent. 

It  is  a  very  obvious  remark,  that  intelligent 
farmers  ought  not  to  be  carried  away  by  any  of 
the  fancies  of  the  day ;  such  as  fancy  stock,  fancy 
poultry,  faiicy  manures,  fancy  farming,  &c.  There 
IS  enough  that  is  real,  genuine,  substantial,  well- 
known  and  practicable,  without  dealing  in  fan- 
cies. One  **hen  fbver"  and  one  "morus  multi- 
caulis''  excitement  ought  to  satisfy  us.  We 
should  leave  all  the  fancies  to  the  fanciful  and  the 
wealthy,  who  have  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of 
time  to  try  experiments ;  and  wno  are  able  to 
bear  the  loss  and  to  meet  the  disappointment,  in 
case  of  failures.  The  wealthy  and  the  fanciful 
consider  it  their  peculiar  province  to  be  the  first 
in  the  field  of  discovery  ;  and  we  should  be  ready 
to  adopt  in  practice  every  well-known  and  welj- 
established  improvement,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  come,  and  to  unite  the  useful  with  the 
(igreeable  and  the  beautiful.  If  we  try  any  ex- 
periment at  all,  we  should  do  it  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  times. 

Into  whatever  classes  or  occupations  men  may 
be  divided  in  different  nations,  it  is  obvious,  that 
there  must,  be  in  every  nation  such  a  class  as 
farmers,  or  agriculturists,  who  till  the  earth  and 
practice  the  arts  of  husbandry  so  necessary  to  the 
subsistencet  the  comfort  and  the  ornament  of  hu- 
man life.  No  nation,  except  it  be  in  a  savage 
state,  can  exist,  much  less  prosper,  without  farm- 
ers. They  are  the  very  backbone  of  every  na* 
tion ;  for  upon  their  strength  and  skill  and  efforts, 
more  than  upon  any  other  class  of  laborers,  all 
depend  for  their  subsistence.  Success  in  the 
business  depends  chiefly  upon  the  skill,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  econotay  ot  the  laborers.  These 
are  the  characteristioa  of  every  good  farmer. 
Neither  of  these  will  do  alone.  They  must  be 
united.  Skill,  without  application  and  without 
fhigality,  will  not  accomplish  the  object.  Indus- 
try, without  knowledge  and  without  economy, 
wul  fail  of  success.  And  economy,  without  la- 
bor and  skill,  will  also  falL  But  all  three  united 
will  make  a  successful  and  profitable  farmer. 

WarwidCt  Mass.,  1861.      John  Goldsbubt. 


Love  of  the  Wonderfxtl.— What  stronger 
pleasure  is  there  with  mankind,  or  what  do  they 
earlier  learn  or  longer  retain,  than  ike  love  of 
hearing  cmd  relating  things  strange  and  increO' 
ibU.  How  wonderful  a  thing  is  the  love  of  won' 
derinp  and  of  raising  wonder  I  'Tis  the  delight 
of  children  to  hear  tales  they  shiver  at,  and  the 
vice  of  old  men  to  abound  in  strange  stories  of 
times  past.  We  come  into  the  world  wondering 
at  every  thing ;  and  when  our  wonder  about  com- 
mon things  is  over,  we  seek  something  new  to 
wonder  at  Our  last  scene  is  to  tell  wonders  of 
our  own,  to  all  who  will  believe  them.  And  amid 
all  this,  'tis  well  if  truth  comes  off  but  moderately 
tainted. — Bhafleabury. 


A  Labt  asked  her  gardener  why  the  weeds  aU 
ways  outgrew  and  covered  up  the  flowers.  "Mad« 
am,"  answered  he,  '*the  soil  is  mother  of  the 
weeds,  but  only  step-mother  of  the  flowers.'* 
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HOBINO. 

Thia  18  an  item  of  farm  work  not  yet  fiilly  ap- 
preciated by  a  large  number  of  our  farmers.  It 
involves  some  exceedingly  interesting  and  im- 
portant principles  that  are  little  understood,  and 
-which  the  farmer  cannot  well  afford  to  neglect,  if 
he  means  to  secure  a  profit  from  his  crops. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  ground  is  not  frequent- 
ly hoed,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  what  we 
call  weeds,  that  is,  plants  of  a  more  hardy  nature 
than  those  which  we  cultivate,  which  take  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  both  above  and  below, — appro- 
priating its  fertilizing  qualities,  crowding  and 
shading  the  young  corn  or  other  plants,  and  final- 
ly overpowering  them  so  that  they  dwindle  awhile 
and  come  to  naught. 

Look  at  the  loss  sustained  by  such  a  praetioe ; 
it  is  no  less  than  that  of  preparing  and  hauling 
the  manure,  spreading  it  out,  plowing  the  ground, 
furrowing,  planting  and  covering,  and  the  waste  of 
seed  and  loss  of  land !  When  proper  cultivation 
is  neglected,  all  these  are  not  the  only  losses,  for 
a  crop  of  rank  weeds  is  produced,  which  scatters 
its  seeds  far  and  near,  to  exhaust  the  soil  and  vex 
the  husbandman  for  many  future  years ! 

Is  not  the  neglect  to  hoe  and  properly  cultivate 
a  crop  after  it  has  come  up,  a  most  short-sighted 
and  suicidal  policy  P  The  same  policy!  pursued 
in  mercantile  affairs,  would  ruin  the  most  skillful 
merchants  in  the  land. 

The  old  adage, — "One  year's  seeding,  makes 
nine  years'  weeding,"  is  one  that  ought  ever  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  A  single  weed,  oftentimes,  if 
permitted  to  grow  and  mature  its  seeds,  will  be 
the  means  of  ultimately  abstracting  from  the  soil 
as  much  alimentary  matter  as  would  suffice  for 
the  support  of  a  valuable  crop  of  wheat  or  com. 
Being  indigenous,  weeds  are  invariably  strong 
feeders,  and  require  a  vast  amount  of  nutriment 
for  their  support;  hence  their  well-known  and 
powerfully  exhausting  effect  upon  soils.  The 
thistle,  when  permitted  to  obtain  root,  soon  oc- 
cupies the  land  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  more 
desirable  vegetation,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  several  other  species  of  plants.  Like  vi- 
cious habits,  they  flourish  by  indulgence,  till  final- 
ly they  usurp  complete  control,  and  bid  defiance 
to  every  effort. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Suppose  the  land  is  free 
from  the  seeds  of  foreign  plants,  and  no  weeds 
make  their  appearance  among  the  crops,  is  hoe- 
ing unnecessary  P  By  a  gpreat  many  farmers  it  is 
thought  to  be  so,  which  shows  that  the  prime  ob- 
ject in  hoeing  is  supposed  to  be  the  eradication 
of  weeds  only.    Let  us  see  if  this  is  the  case. 

Land  that  ha«  been  plowed,  harrowed,  and 
brought  to  a  pretty  smooth  surface,  and  left  in 
that  condition,  soon  has  a  crust  formed  upon  it 
in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 


ture which  it  contained.  This  crust  will  vary 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thicknessi 
and  on  some  soils  becomes  so  tenacious  that  a 
cake  of  it  sevevl  inches  in  diameter  may  be  tak- 
en up.  When  land  is  in  this  condition,  it  is  not 
in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  fertilizii^  influ- 
ences which  always  surround  it,  and  of  which  it 
would  avail  itself  under  more  favorable  drcum* 
stanees. 

1.  If  the  season  ifi  a  dry  one,  and  showers  are 
few  and  light,  that  crust  will  lead  off  most  of  the 
water  into  low  places,  instead  of  receiving  it  into 
the  aoil,  as  it  would  if  the  surface  were  light  and 
porous. 

2.  When  in  this  condition  the  roots  of  the  crop 
are  especially  deprived  of  three  things,  viz. : 

The  moisture  which  the  rain-water  supplies, — 
the  ammonia  which  is  carried  along  wiUi  it,  and 
the  heat  which  the  rain-water  contains. 

The  first  is  indispensable  to  plants ;  the  second 
is  a  powerful  stimulant,  as  it  renders  other  mat- 
ter soluble  which  feed  the  roots ;  and  the  third 
supplies  a  bottom  heat  for  them,  which  keeps  the 
plants  growing  when  cold  and  chilling  winds  are 
passing  over  the  surface.  These  several  advan- 
tages are  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  neglecting 
frequently  to  stir  the  soiL 

3.  Suppose  a  drought  prevails.  Will  anun- 
hoed  field  resist  its  influences,  as  long  as  a  field 
well  hoed  P  Nothing  like  it ;  because  when  the 
rain  falls,  it  is  mostly  led  off  on  the  impervious 
crust,  unless  it  comes  in  the  character  of  a  storm, 
and  continues  for  many  hours.  If  well  hoed, 
however,  the  surface  is  light,  porous,  and  in  a 
condition  to  be  influenced  by  several  causes. 

First,  hjJhe  air.  The  atmosphere  not  only 
hangs  over  our  fields,  but  rests  upon  the  surface 
with  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to  an  inch.  This 
air,  or  atmosphere,  is  always  filled  with  moisture, 
as  may  be  demonstrated  at  noon  of  any  hot  day 
by  filling  a  pitcher  with  cold  water.  In  a  few 
moments  the  outside  of  the  pitcher  is  covered 
with  beautiful  transparent  drops.  Where  do  they 
come  from  P  Why,  the  pitcher  sweats,  exclaim 
several  about  the  table !  But  no  water  passes 
through  it,  certainly,  as  moisture  does  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin  when  we  sweat.  Nor  was 
any  water  spilled  upon  the  outside  of  it,  when  it 
was  filled,  although  the  drops  have  now  trickled 
down  its  sides  and  wet  a  place  a  foot  square  in 
the  table-cloth.  Wonderful !  How  came  it  there  P 
No  human  eye  is  keen  enough  to  detect  the  al- 
chemy of  the  transmutation  !  The  pitcher  being 
filled  with  cold  water,  becomes  a  condenser,  and 
when  the  warm  air  touches  it,  its  vapor,  or  mois- 
ture, is  condensed  and  formed  into  drops  on  the 
outside,  and  this  proves  that  the  air  is  full  of 
moisture.  Now,  in  a  well  cultivated  fidd,  this  is 
precisely  the  operation  of  the  air  upon  it  during 
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a  drouth.  The  surface  of  the  soil  is  light  and 
porous ;  the  air,  containing  moisture,  rests  upon 
it,  and  passes  through  the  loose  particles,  until  it 
gets  down  where  the  soil  is  cooler  than  itself,  and 
is  then  condensed,  and  the  fleld»ia  aduaUy  fro* 
tered  in  the  middle  of  the  hottest  day  in  July  ! 
This  operation  is  continually  going  on  through 
the  hot,  clear  days.  In  the  night,  when  the  air 
becomes  cooler  than  the  earth,  the  moisture  is 
condensed  op  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  blades  of 
grass,  and  is  called  dew.  Some  of  this  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  loose  soil, 
other  portions  are  absorbed  by  the  plants,  and  the 
remainder  goes  back  into  the  air  by  eTaporstion, 
when  the  solar  rays  impart  their  heat  to  it. 

Thus  the  field  of  the  careful  farmer,  which  is 
nicely  hoed,  is  daily  watered  in  the  hottest  days 
by  nature's  own  processes,  while  that  of  the  care- 
less farmer  is  pinched  for  the  want  of  moisture, 
the  corn  leaves  curl,  turn  yellow,  and  lose  so 
much  vitality  that  the  crop  is  ruined. 

Who  will  say,  then,  that  hoeing  is  not  among 
the  most  important  items  of  farm  work  ? 


ton,  farmers  have  a  pretty  strong  motive  to  get 
three  tons  to  the  acre.  More  manure  makes  more 
hay,  and  more  hay,  more  food  for  man  and  beast 


A  8Sir8IBX<B  WAT  TO  QBT  KOBB  l*OOD. 

The  Homestead,  published  at  Hartford,  has  the 
following  among  several  excellent  articles,  on  the 
means  of  producing  focd. 

Another  item  in  securing  more  food,  is  more 
manure.  The  last  shovelf«d  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  yards,  stables,  stie&  and  privies  should 
be  used.  In  addition  to  this,  we  can  safely  buy 
Peruvian  guano,  Coe's  superpliosphate  of  lime, 
and  perhaps  some  other  brands ;  bone  dust,  wood 
ashes,  and  other  concentrated  fertilizers,  if  we 
can  get  them  from  responsible  psbtties.  These 
can  be  used  in  the  hill,  or  as  top-dressing  during 
the  growth  of  the  crops.  Farmers  who  make  the 
most  stable  manure  and  compost,  are  most  likely 
to  buy  these  concentrated  fertilizers.  The  only 
kind  of  farming  which  pays  on  our  exhausted  soils, 
is  that  which  feeds  the  land  generously  with  plant 
food.  We  have  sunshine  and  rain  enough  to 
grow  as  good  crops  as  were  ever  gathered  from 
the  virgin  soil  of  New  England.  There  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  buy  manure  this  year,  for  prices  for 
food  will  undoubtedly  rule  high  next  fall. 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  is  also  an  opportunity  to  increase  food, 
by  top-dressing  pastures  and  meadows.  The  rea- 
son of  the  barrenness  of  so  many  of  our  pastures, 
is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  received  any  care. 
Cows  have  been  kept  in  them  during  the  day,  and 
full  one-half  of  ^e  manure  made  from  the  grass, 
is  dropped  in  the  yard,  or  by  the  way-side.  They 
have  b«en  systematically  robbed  for  a  century. 
If  these  pastures  could  be  top-dressed  with  some 
of  the  concentrated  fertilizers,  especially  with 
bone  dust,  they  would  recover  their  fertili^,  and 
again  make  the  products  of  the  dairy  abundant. 

Many  of  the  meadows  that  now  yield  a  ton  of 
hay  or  less,  can  be  made  to  double  their  crops  by 
the  same  process.    With  hay  at  twenty  dollars  a 


BZTBACTS  AND  BXFIJXS. 
THE  CBOWB  AMD  THB  CO&N. 

My  feelings  were  much  shocked  by  reading  an 
article  on  pa^e  257  of  your  last  issue  of  the  Far" 
mer,  concerning  the  prevention  of  cornfields  be- 
ing disturbed  by  crows  and  blackbirds.  Being  a 
contributor  and  constant  reader  of  the  journal,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  say  that  such  inhuman  cruelty 
as  that  which  you  there  prescribe  is  beneath  the 
usual  standard  of  the  articles  appearing  in  your 
sheet.  I  think  if  you  but  consider  the  lingering 
suffering  and  deatn  of  a  bird  so  tortured,  your 
higher  sentiments  as  men  will  predominate  over 
the  desire  for  gain,  and  that  in  recalling  the  sus- 
gestion  you  will  seek  to  place  before  your  read- 
ers some  less  barbarous  method  to  prevent  these 
birds  from  eating  that  which  they  have  no  reason 
to  believe,  (not  naving  been  gifted  by  Ood  with 
that  power)  is  not  for  them.  I  think  I  know  of 
at  least  two  families,  (farmers,)  who  previous  to 
allowing  their  children  to  examine  your  usually 
unexceptionable  work,  will  call  into  service  a 
pair  of  scissors.  J.  A.  L. 

Boston,  June  1, 1861. 

Rehabks. — It  would  certainly  give  us  pain  to 
publish  anything  unnecessarily  to  shock  the  sen- 
sibilities or  sentiments  of  humanity  in  any  one  of 
our  readers.  The  article  objected  to  was  thrown 
into  the  *'oopy  drawer''  under  the  impression  that 
the  process  was  one  of  those  innocent  ones  often 
indulged  in  by  boys  in  our  streets,  as  well  as  in 
the  country,  of  tying  a  thread  to  one  or  more  ker- 
nels of  com,  and  laying  them  before  doves  or 
hens.  They  swallow  and  disgorge  without  inju- 
ry, but  get  too  much  frightened  to  return  often 
to  the  same  localities  for  supplies.  There  is  no 
need  of  destroying  crows,  blackbirds  or  squirrels 
to  prevent  them  from  pulling  up  com.  If  hot 
water  is  turned  upon  the  com,  and  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  tar  is  added  and  stirred  among  it,  each 
kernel  will  become  so  coated  with  the  tar  as  to 
prevent  its  being  palatable,  and  it  is  safe. 

BRAHMA  FOWLS. 

In  the  Farmer  of  March  2d,  you  published  an 
account  from  me  of  the  laying  propensities,  &c. 
of  the  Brahma  fowls  for  three  wmter  months.  I 
have  received  many  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  their 
laying  this  spring,  as  many  think  they  must  have 
exhausted  themselves  in  the  winter,  and  therefore 
will  not  lay  well  in  the  spring.  With  your  in- 
dulgence I  will  answer  them  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  I  have  kept  15  hens  this  spring  > 
they  have  been  fed  as  in  winter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vegetables}  they  have  laid,  during  the 
three  spring  months,  68(  dozen  eggs,  weighing 
129  lbs.  They  have  not  been  coopra  this  sprinff, 
although  I  have  two  acres  of  land  planted  witn 
fine  seeds  bordering  within  ten  feet  of  the  coop. 
They  have  not  scratched  it  or  molested  it  in  any 
way.  John  S.  Ives. 
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BUSHES— HAT-CAPS — ^ASHBS,  ETC. 

I  have  a  pasture  somewhat  grown  to  hushes.  I 
intend  to  put  sheep  on  to  it  one  year  from  this 
time.  ^  I  wish  them  to  kill  the  bushes  {  shall  I  do 
anything  with  the  bushes  at  present  P  Can  I  do 
better  than  to  mow  them  one  year  from  next  Au- 
gust.   If  so,  what?  (a.) 

What  is  the  best  size  for  hay  caps — will  good 
cotton  cloth  answer  the  purpose  ?  (6.) 

Will  green  grass,  if  free  from  extraneous 
moisture,  take  any  hurt  if  put  in  the  cock  and 
covered  with  caps  for  a  few  days — that  is,  does  it 
really  require  any  making  before  being  put  into 
cocks?  (c.) 

How  much  buckwheat  should  be  sowed  to  torn 
in  as  a  green  crop  P  {d.) 

Can  two  crops  he  turned  in,  in  one  season?  (e,) 

Which  will  be  the  most  valuable  to  turn  unaer 
-H>ne  good  clover  crop  or  two  of  buckwheat? 

What  is  the  relative  value  of  leached  and  un- 
leached  ashes  for  manure  on  light  sandy  loam  P 

New  Bedford,  5  Mo.  15,  1861.  o.  w.  H.    ' 

Remaeks.— -(a.)  Yes — mow  them  in  June,  and 
the  sheep  will  then  browse  the  new  shoots  and 
greatly  retard  the  growth. 

(5.)  Take  twilled  cotton,  worth  nine  cents  a 
yard — cut  off  two  pieces  each  six  feet  long — sew 
them  together  and  hem  the  ends.  Turn  over  the 
comers  so  as  to  make  a  loop — into  this  place 
twine  to  run  the  pin  through. 

(c.)  We  never  have  placed  caps  over  green 
grass.  Should  think  three  warm  days  and  nights 
would  spoil  it  Try  it  yourself,  and  let  us  know 
the  result.  Grass  pretty  well  wilted,  and  then 
covered  for  a  proper  time,  makes  the  best  hay*— 
it  retains  mnch  of  its  peculiar  fragrance,  or 
aroma. 

(d.)  From  six  to  eight  pecks. 

(«.)  Yes,  under  fovorable  circumstances. 

We  are  not  able  to  answer  either  of  the  two 
remaining  questions.  We  should  be  glad  to  pay 
25  cts.  per  bushel '  for  100  bushels  of  good  un- 
leached  ashes,  or  15  cts.  per  bushel  for  the  same 
amount  of  leached.       __ 

ASHES  AND  LIME  FOB  CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

I  am  going  to  farming  by  your  paper.  They 
don't  manure  the  land  here.  I  have  none  to  put 
on  at  present  I  can  get  plenty  of  wood  ashes 
and  lime.  Will  that  do  for  upland,  sandy  or  clayey 
and  soil  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  the  best 
way  it  is  put  on  for  corn  and  wheat,  if  it  will  do. 
J  Matthew  Stuabt. 

'     Oeage,  Crawford  Co.,  Mo.,  May  19,  1861. 

Remabks. — Ashes  and  lime  are  excellent  Sow 
the  lime  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  ten  bushels, 
slaked,  per  acre ;  more  will  do  no  harm.  Put  a 
handful  of  ashes  in  the  hill,  and  mix  it  with  the 
'  earth  a  little  before  dropping  the  corn  upon  it 
Or,  if  you  plant  with  a  "planter,*^  scatter  the 
ashes  and  harrow  it  in.  In  hoeing,  put  a  handful 
of  ashes  round  the  com,  once  or  twice  daring  the 
season. 


HAY  CAPS. 

Please  give  in  your  valuable  paper  the  compo- 
nents of  the  preparation  to  dip  hay  caps  in,  for 
the  benefit  or  ^elf  and  others  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, who  are  thinking  of  trying  their  luck  in  tiie 
thing.  P^eteb  Woodcock, 

Marshfidd,  May,  1861. 

Rbmabks. — We  know  of  no  compoaitton  to 
cover  hay  caps.  These  are  sometimes  spread 
with  linseed  oil — but  even  that  is  unnecessary, 
unsafe,  and  makes  them  inconvenient  to  handle 
and  take  care  of.  If  covered  with  oil,  there  will 
be  some  danger  of  spontaneous  oombastion  if  the 
caps  are  packed  away  in  a  body^in  a  dry  place. 
If  yon  use  good  twilled  cotton,  worth  8  or  10  cts. 
a  yard,  no  covering  is  necessary.  It  will  shed  the 
rain  effectually  during  a  storm  of  a  week,  if  well 
put  on  a  cock  of  bay  or  atook  of  grain.  The  cock 
should  be  made  high  and  peaked,  so  that  after 
the  hay  has  settled,  there  may  be  a  sharp  descent 
on  the  sides  of  the  cloth  for  the  descent  of  the 
water. 

A  patent  fastener,  with  India  rubber  stretchers, 
is  now  made  by  Chase  Brothers,  of  this  city, 
which  keeps  the  cap  drawn  tight  over  the  cock  as 
fast  as  the  hay  settles  ;  they  may  be  pnrchased  for 
about  six  cents  per  cock,  that  is,  four  of  them. 

CULTtJBE   OF  '^BE  OBASq^. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  your  paper  this  mom- 
ine  the  brief  notice  of  "L.  B.'s"  remarks  upon  the 
culture  of  grasses.  I  look  upon  this  topic  as  one 
of  great  interest  to  formers,  and  one  that  has 
hitherto  been  ve^  much  neglected.  Bo  far  as 
my  observation  has  extended,  farmers  generally 
have  been  too  sparing  of  their  seed. 

Here  let  me  say  that  my  family  lately  received 
from  a  ladf  of  N.  H.,  (too  diffident  to  be  named) 
a  firkin  oAo  lbs.  of  the  nicest  butter  I  ever  saw, 
made  and  put  up  by  herself,  (within  the  last 
month.)  How  she  managed  to  make  butter  so 
nice,  &t  the  season  of  the  year,  I  am  not  advised. 
Perhaps  the  same  correspondent,  who  so  well 
understands  the  nature  of  grasses  and  also  every 
other  agricultural  topic  to  which  his  pen  is  ap- 
plied, will  be  able  to  tell  us  how  to  make  but- 
ter of  the  nicest  quality,  and  preserve  it  in  the 
winter  time.  I  do  not  expect  he  will  be  able  to 
make  a  pound  from  each  and  every  four  quarts 
of  milk  given,  as  som&  pretend  they  can ;  but  if  a 
pound  can  be  obtained  from  each  ten  quarts  of 
milk,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  J.  w.  P. 

South  Danvers,  May  26,  1861. 

CULTUBE  OF  GBASSES. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  sound,  practical 
remarks  of  **L.  B."  in  the  New  Hampshire  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  on  this  subject  It  is  one  on 
which  our  farmers  might  profit  by  his  sugges- 
tions. They  have  so  long  gone  on  sowing  a  lit- 
tle herds  ffrass^-a  little  clover,  and  less  red- top — 
and  relied  upon  this  sowing  as  the  basis  of  their 
grass  crop,  that  they  have  no  conception  that 
anything  oetter  can  be  done. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  without  seed  is  plant- 
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ed,  no  crop  may  be  expected  ^  therefore,  when  the 
ground  is  properly  manured  and  pulrerized,  let 
there  l>e  seed  planted.  Do  not  confine  the  plant- 
ing to  the  kiaa  above  named,  but  mingle  all  those 
kinds  you  would  be  willing  "to  have  grow  on  the 
land,  and  when  one  kind  don't  take,  another  will. 
There  is  ho  telling  what  ahall  happen,  until  you 
try.  On  most  of  our  land,  two  tons  of  hay  can 
be  grown  to  the  acre  as  readily  aa  one,  and  he 
that  spread  hia  seeds  so  sparingly  na  to  raise  only 
one  ton  to  the  acre,  takes  in  at  the  spicket  while 
he  lets  out  at  the  bung,  as  tlye  saying  is. 
May  10, 1861.  _  Essex. 

BUITGH  ON  THE  TBAT  OF  A  OOW. 

I  wish  to  inqnire  of  you  or  some  ooirespon- 
dent  of  your  napetr  for  a  method  of  removing  a 
bunch  from  tne  teats  of  a  cow..  I  have  a  valua- 
ble cow,  but  on  one  of  her  teats  near  the  end  is  a 
small  bunch  or  protuberance  which  makes  it  hard 
to  milk  her,  and  I  am  desirous  to  have  it  re- 
moved. If  some  one  can  tell  me  through  the  ool- 
nmns  of  your  paper  how  to  remove  it,  thev  will 
greatly  oblige  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  pa- 
per. J.  0.  LOCKWOOD. 

St.  Qeorge,  Vt,  1861. 

THE  laOBT  PLUCK. 

I  have  not  yet  enlisted  in  the  army,  but  Tiave 
enlisted  under  a  motto  similar  to  one  the  Faneuil 
Hall  Market  men  sent  with  their  contribution  to 
the  Massachusetts  troops : 

"YOU  FIGHT 
AND  IfE  WILL"  GBOW  THE  "PEED." 

Let  every  lover  of  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  who 
owns  the  soil,  devote  his  land  this  year  to  noth- 
ing bat  what  shall  minister  to  thd  reel  necessities 
of  mankind,  and  may  Heaven  bless  our  labors 
and  our  canse.  W.  H.  Atkins. 

Wegtjidd,  May  14, 1861. 

A  oolt's  injubsd  ete. 

I  have  a  colt  which  has  scratched  his  eye  bad- 
ly ;  the  Hds  are  much  swollen,  a  film  covers  the 
ball,'  and  it  discharges  quite  an  amount  of  matter 
daily.  If  you  can  suggest  a  remedy,  you  will 
oblige  J .  Cboss. 

Wutportt  JV.  J3".,  May  2, 1861. 

R2ICABK8.— Wash  it  two  or  three  times,  dally, 
with  weak  arnica  water,  and  do  not  allow  Uie 
colt  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  light 


House  Plants  out  of  Doors.— Those  who 
keep  plants  in  the  house  during  the  winter, 
should,  within  a  few  days,  set  them  out  in  the 
flower  borders  for  the  summer.  In  the  case  of 
most  kinds  of  plants,  it  will  be  better  to  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  set  the  ball  of  earth  in 
the  nound.  To  keep  the  ball  whole,  place  the 
hand  over  the  earth  and  gently  knock  the  edge  of 
the  pot  against  any  hard  substance,  and  the  ball 
of  earth  will  come  out  whole  without  any  diffi- 
(iulty.  Tnmsplanted  in  this  manner,  the  plant 
will  receive  no  check,  as  the  roots  will  not  be  at 
all  disturbed.  There  may  be  some  plants,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  pots.  Such 
should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  in  the 


border,  and  occasionally  lifted  during  the  season 
to  break  off  any  roots  which  may  stray  through 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Most  house 
plants  should  have  a  sunny  exposure  during  the 
summer,  but  there  are  some  which  Hke  a  partial 
shade.  Fuchsias,  for  instance,  should  be  planted 
on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  house,  as  thev  will 
not  ilourish  in  a  sunny  spot.  No  plant  snould 
ever  be  put  under  trees  for  the  sake  of  shade,  as 
very  few  will  succeed  in  such  a  situation. — Coun-- 
try  QentUman. 

For  the  Nev  England  Farmer* 

SXTBAGTS  FBOM  1C7  NOTE  BOOK. 

Farm  Work^Plaiitlng  PotatoM^Birda  and  laaecta— Solar 

Halos^The  Seaaon. 

It  is  my  practice  to  record  results  and  occur- 
rences connected  with  country  and  farm  life  that 
come  under  my  observation }  I  herewith  send  you 
a  few  extracts  which  you  can  dispose  of  as  you 
see  fit.  The  extracts  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
subject,  but  are  generally  such  as  may  occur  or 
be  suggested  in  every  day  life. 

May  10,  186L — Farm  work  in  full  operation. 
Sowing  grain  and  planting  potatoes.  Ground  in 
first  rate  order.  These  few  warm,,  windy  days 
have  made  the  soil  dry,  light  and  considerable 
warm.  Too  early  to  plant  corn,  although  the 
first  bobolink  was  seen  yesterday  i  and  old  farm- 
ers say  when  they  arrive  'tis  corn  planting  sea- 
son ;  but  I  guess  this  bird  was  an  advance  scout, 
as  1  have  seen  none  since.  Early  shrubs,  as  goose- 
berries, spirea,  elder,  in  full  leaf.  Lilacs,  norse- 
chestnut,  balm  of  ^ileads  just  bursting,  and  buds 
of  fruit  trees  swellmg. 

Planting  Potatoes. — We  are  apt  to  seed  too 
high  I  that  is,  too  much  seed  to  tne  hill ;  three 
stalks  are  sufficient  for  a  hiU,  planted  in  the  or- 
dinary way;  therefore,  three  pieces  containing 
one  eye  each  are  enough  for  a  hill.  When  we 
plant,  we  are  more  apt  to  put  in  twice  or  three 
times  that  number,  especially  if  the  potatoes  are 
small ;  and  herein  large  potatoes  are  superior  for 
see^  as  by  cutting  them,  we  are  not  as  liable  to 
over  seed.  In  some  varieties  of  potatoes  the 
eyes  are  scarce  toward  the  but-end,  and  when 
cutting,  many  pieces  will  be  found  on  which  they 
are  entirely  wanting.  These  pieces  are  consid- 
ered worthless,  as  they  will  not  produce  a  stalk. 
I  have  noticed  something  peculiar  with  regard  to 
these  pieces,  and  I  want  yon  to  observe  and  re- 
port the  result  of  those  observations,  which  will 
prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of  my  theory,  which 
ifl  this :  that  a  portion  of  potato  containing  no 
eye,  and  usually  eonsiderea  worthless,  will,  by  a 
certain  process,  produce  tubers  similar  with  the 
portion  containing  an  eye.  Now  for  the  proof. 
Plant  these  eyeless  pieces  same  as  any ;  many^  of 
them  will  continue  sound  in  the  ground  during 
the  summer,  but  there  will  be  a  slight  wart-like 
protuberance  that  will  grow  on  or  from  the  stem, 
forming  a  part  of  the  potato.  On  examination 
of  this  wart  or  knot  you  will  see  several  little 
eyes  simlliur  to  those  on  a  perfect  potato.  Pre- 
serve these  pieces,  and  plant  them  i^ain  the  next 
year,  and  they  will  produce  potatoes,  the  stalks 
springing  from  the  minute  ej^s  in  the  last  year's 
addition  above  mentioned.  There,  farmers,  what 
do  you  say  about  it  ?  I  have  never  seen  this  re- 
ferred to ;  but  bring  forward  your  pros  and  cotis* 
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BmDs  AND  Insects.— The  farmerirho  destroys 
king  birds  and  niartins  because  thev  eat  a  few  of 
his  oees,  pursues  a  "penny  wise  ana  nound  fool- 
ish'* policy.  In  ridding  himself  of  what  he  con- 
siders an  enemy,  he  is  making  way  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  host  of  others.  Besiaes  the  other 
insects  these  two  birds  destroy,  they  kill  hundreds 
of  bee  moths,  those  pests  of  the  hive.  The  moth 
that  lays  the  eggs  rrom  which  hatch  the  worm 
that  destroys  the  contents  of  the  hive,  is  called 
gaUeria  ceronea,  and  its  wings  spread  a  little 
over  an  inch;  fore  wings  of  a  dirty  gray  color 
with  blackish  spots ;  hind  wings  yellowish.  There 
are  two  broods  during  the  year ;  one  the  last  of 
April  or  first  of  May,  and  one  in  August;  so  the 
hive  is  not  safe  during  the  summer.  It  requires 
care  to  protect  them,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
should  be  examined  once  a  week,  and  toe  worms 
and  insects  destroyed.  The  moth  flies  only  by 
night,  unless  disturbed. 

Solar  Halos.— ilfay  13. — Splendid  solar  halo 
from  101  A.  M.  till  3iP.  M.{  brightest  at  11  A. 
M.  Ring  or  circle  estimated  to  be  20^  in  diame- 
ter, well-defined,  and  colors  bright  throughout. 
A  portion  of  a  larger  concentric  ring  was  seen  in 
the  east,  at  11  A.  M.;  color  pale;  its  diameter 
would  have  been  about  4<^^.  Halos  are  caused 
by  li^ht  being  transmitted  throuffh  crystals  of  ice 
high  m  the  atmosphere,  the  well-known  prismatic 
colors  being  formed  by  the  refracting  power  of 
the  ice.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
at  or  above  freeiing,  forming  these  crystals,  and 
giving  the  sky  a  hazy  appearance.  Halos  in  most 
cases  are  followed  by  a  storm.  P.  S. — ^Be^an 
raining  at  6}  P.  M.,  or  three  hours  from  the  time 
of  the  disappearance  of  halo.  The  storm  con- 
tinued through  the  next  day,  until  7  A.  M.  of 
the  15th. 

May  23. — The  season  hat  been  rather  back- 
ward. Ground  is  in  good  order  now,  but  has 
been  wet  and  cold.  Yesterday  and  to-day  have 
been  the  first  real  warm  days  we  have  experi- 
enced. Farming  operations  are  well-advanced ; 
com  most  all  planted.  No  injurious  frosts  late- 
ly. Grass  looks  well ;  not  very  high,  but  very 
thick  and  even.  Trees  are  backward;  birches, 
maples,  lilacs,  &c.,  are  Just  leafing ;  to-day  has 
been  the  warmest  yet;  at  2  P.  M.,  the  mercury 
was  up  to  66  degrees. 

Oeokoe  E.  B&ackxtt. 

Belfast,  Me.,  May,  1861. 


Trade  in  Frogs  and  Snails. — ^There  are  one 
or  two  articles  of  commerce  in  Switzerland  which 
we  are  sure  no  Englishman  or  American  ever 
thought  of  "trading  in ;"  and  vet  which  mi^ht 
be  made  profitable  perhaps,  for  the  marshes  bring 
forth  as  abundantly  there  as  here.  Catholics  not 
being  allowed  to  eat  meat  on  Fridavs,  and  vari- 
ous other  days  in  the  year,  and  Catholics  being 
many  in  the  land,  all  manner  of  fish  are  in  great 
demand.  Frogs  and  snails  belong  to  the  genus 
fish,  and  are  collected  in  great  numbers  for  clois- 
ters, monks  being  among  those  who  preach,  but 
do  not  practice,  fasting.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enjoin  the  peasaats  to  deny  themselves  meat,  as 
they  seldom  eat  it  except  on  Sundays.  Snails  are 
fattened  in  gardens  on  certain  kinds  of  leaves, 
and  one  may  hear  the  diattering  of  their  teeth 
as  they  eat,  in  passing  by.    From  Zurich  they  are 


exported  to  Italy  in  the  autumn.  It  is  only  frog^* 
legs  that  an  eaten,  and  formerlv  they  used  to 
catch  them  and  cut  off  their  legs,  leaving  the  an- 
imal to  die  a  painfal  and  cruel  death.  lA  a  peri- 
od of  four  years,  the  loloister  Rheinau  disposed 
of  forty  thousand  snails  and  thirty-six  thousand 
pairs  of  frogs'  le^-^CkiUagee  qf  iht  Alpe. 


Sbr  the  N§»  Bnglmnd  Ftarmer* 

TKB  TARMTDB  WITSOUT  TB9  XO- 
OHANIO. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^Indu^e  me  in  saying  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  mechanic,  who  seems  destined  to 
stand  in  the  background  in  the  opinion  of  some 
of  your  correspondents,  both  pecuniarily  and 
otherwise.  I  regard  it  as  a  mystery,  wfay»  with 
the  same  ability,  he  cannot  accumulate  an  amount 
of  property  equal  to  the  farmer.  The  fkrmer's 
expenses  may  be  less,  but,  on  an  average,  his  in- 
come is  also  less.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  twin 
occupations,  equally  honorable  and  profitable,  and 
the  world  should  as  much  encoura^  one  as  the 
other.  God  has  filled  the  earth  with  numerous 
elements  and  substances  which  the^  farmer  acts 
upon  to  bring  about  means  of  subsistence.  He 
has  also  endowed  man  with  intellect  and  genius, 
which  he  has  assiduouslv  cultivated,  and  the  me- 
chanic employs  the  workmanship  of  mind  in  his 
daily  labors,  so  that  one  occupation  is  a  direct 
assistance  to  the  other.  Who  must  we  depend 
upon  for  all  those  articles  which  the  farmer  has 
in  constant  use,  for  the  thousand  tools  which  are 
necessary  to  lessen  the  severity  of  his  task? 
Without  these  we  imagine  that  farming  would  be 
dry  and  toilsome,  exceedingly  so,  both  in  doors 
and  out 

One  author  has  remarked  that  mechanics*  wives 
soften  and  subdue  the  stem  realities  of  life  more 
than  any  other  class  of  women,  and  that  mechan- 
ics' daughters  ever  constitute  the  best  of  wives 
when  they  reach  the  test  I  have  ever  been  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  am  well-pleased  and  eon- 
tented  with  so  noble  and  happy  a  lot,  trusting  I 
am  unlike  that  large  class  who  are  represented  as 
feeling  no  interest  in  their  fathers'  and  husbands' 
labors.  I  must  suggest  they  are  less  numerous 
than  some  people,  at  least  here  among  the  hills 
of  the  "Granite  State." 

Will  it  call  forth  censure,  if  I  say  that  farm- 
ers' daughters  indulge  in  aspirations  for  higher 
intellectual  life  P  It  cannot  be ;  for  thought  in- 
spires to  action ;  and  who  shall  say  what  the 
strong,  ener^tic,  yet  tender  mind  of  woman  may 
not  accomplish  if  directed  aright  P 

Mart  C.  Frekch. 

Enjidd  Centre,  N.  E.,  May,  1861. 


Care  op  Grindstones.— No  pindstone  should 
be  exposed  to  the  weather ;  it  injures  the  wood- 
work, and  the  tu^s  of  the  sun  harden  the  stone, 
so  that  in  time,  it  will  become  useless,  neither 
should  it  be  allowed  to  ran  in  water,  as  the  part 
remaining  in  it  softens  and  wears  away  faster 
than  OB  the  other  side.  The  water  should  be 
dropped  or  poured  on.  Greasy  or  rusty  tools 
should  be  cleaned  before  grinnng,  or  they  will 
choke  up  the  ^t  Keep  the  stone  under  cover. 
These  rules  will  save  farmers  much  vexation  and 
expense. 
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IS  FABMXHQ  FBOFXTABUD^ 

I  have  notioad  with  intarest  the  disousdoiiB  in 
four  paper  on  the  produetions  of  land,  and  the 
important  Bubjeot,  *'It  Fanning  Profitable  P"  It 
gives  me  pain  to  see  oommunioations  from  men, 
particularlv  from  men  prominent  in  the  communi- 
ty in  whien  Iher  live,  speaking  disoouragingly 
of  the  great  and  paramount  intereat  of  agrienl- 
ture,  and  undertaking,  by  a  folse  course  of  reason- 
ing, to  make  out  that  the  fanner  has  mistaken  his 
calUng,  and  that  if  he  wishes  to  free  himself  from 
a  perpetual  drudgery,  he  must  give  up  the  old 
farm,  and  seek  a  more  easy  and  lucrative  business 
than  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Massachusetts. 

It  would  be  ezireme  folly  to  advocate  or  at- 
tempt to  make  out,  that  poor  hxmwt  is  good 
business.  Andw:hatl  mean  by  poor  farming  is, 
to  half  cultivate  the  land,  neglect  the  making  and 
iroper  application  of  fertiliaers,  to  be  always  b»- 
lind  in  business,  to  plow  late,  sow  late,  be  neg- 
lectful about  the  house,  out-buildings,  fences,  &o. 
Such  farmers  are  to  be  found  in  every  communi- 
ty, and  are  always  complaining  of  their  unfortu- 
nate and  unsuccessful  business. 

The  commercial  man  prospers  only  by  the 
strictest  attention  to  his  business,  and  a  very  few, 
comparatively,  succeed.  The  half  learned,  easy 
and  careless  professional  man  seldom  makes  his 
mark  in  the  world.  We  must  not  judge  of  each 
of  these  callings  by  such  persons,  out  rather  by 
those  who  take  a  hi^h  position  In  their  profession, 
are  |)ractical  in  their  operations  and  economical 
and  industrious  in  their  habits. 

The  question  a  young  man  should  ask  when 
he  wishes  to  select,  a  permanent  business  is,  is  it 
a  good  busmess  when  well  managed  P  Too  many 
of  our  farmers  are  devoid  of  system  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  farms,  and  this  accounts  for  so 
many  poor  farms  and  poor  farmers.  I  claim  that 
an  agriculturist  can  reauce  his  business  to  a  regu- 
lar system,  lav  out  his  plans  and  carrv  out  every 
department  of  his  programme,  and  reiy  upon  the 
result,  with  as  much  certainty  as  a  man  in  any 
other  business. 

''H.  C.  Merriam,"  of  CShelmsford,  in  your 
last  April  number  speaks  of  farming  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  comparatively  poor,  and  as  being  a 
life  of  drudgery  and  ignorance  in  comparison 
with  other  callings.  If  the  town  in  which  *<U.  E. 
M.**  lives  is  represented  by  bis  views,  so  near  one 
of  the  best  markets  in  New  England,  it  must 
have  a  miserable  class  of  farmers,  or  have  miser« 
able  farms  to  cultivate. 

It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  three-fifths  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  agriculturists,  and  by  their  votes  they  could 
control  the  oountfy.  Their  capital  is  as  perma- 
nent as  the  hills  and  valleys,  not  exposed  in  Wall 
Street  in  New  Yoik,  or  State  Street  in  Boston,  to 
the  highest  bidder,  to-day  worth  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  to-morrow,  not  exposed  to  the  changes 
that  make  a  man  rich  to-day  and  poor  to-morrow, 
as  it  is  with  those  who  venture  their  all  in  trade 
and  speculation.  It  is  ascertained  that  not  more 
than  fifteen  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  merchants 
of  Boston  and  New  York  succeed,  while  ninety- 
aix  out  of  one  fanndred  of  the  agriculturists  suc- 
ceed. This  shows  the  uncertainty  of  one  and  the 
stability  of  the  other.    Throughout  the  vast  and 


beautifbl  valley  of  Berkshire,  agriculturists  who 
are  skilful  farmers  are  prosperous  almost  without 
an  exception.  Men  who  use  their  capital  upon 
their  farms  find  it  a  sure  investment ;  but  too 
many  invest  their  surplus  money  in  raUroad  and 
bank  stock,  while  their  farms  need  improvement. 

The  manufacturers  of  Berkshire  have  made 
more  and  are  better  off  to-day,  as  a  whole,  than 
any  other  class  of  our  citizens,  and  have  been  a 
ereat  benefit  to  the  farmer  by  creating  good  mar- 
kets ;  notwithstanding  they  are  not  as  indepen- 
dent in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  as  the  agricul- 
turists. The^*  are  liable  to  losses,  changes,  de- 
pression, anxiety,  which  present  great  temptations 
to  pursue  a  course  discreditable  to  themselves 
and  injurious  to  the  community. 

There  is  another  important  consideration;  a 
few  owners  of  manufactory  establishments,  like 
those  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  employ  from  one 
to  six  hundred  operatives,  for  the  most  part  the- 
poor  who  need  the  wages  of  every  day  for  a  liv- 
ing. When  business  is  nrosperous,  all  is  verr 
well — a  panic,  and  then  five  nundred  men  and^ 
women  are  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  of  five  men,, 
subject  to  lower  wages,  or  half  time,  or  no  em- 
ployment at  all,  and  are  left  destitute,  and  many 
times  suffer,  being  unacquainted  with  other  bus- 
iness. There  are  no  such  contingencies  with  the* 
farmer  or  his  help.  There  is  about  so  much  help 
wanted  every  year,  and  he  has  it,  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  go  as  it  will,  and  he  feeds  and  clothes, 
his  help. 

Therefore  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that 
there  is  no  position  in  which  a  man  is  so  entirel]!^ 
independent,  almost  without  a  contingency,  as  a 
good  farmer  owning  a  good  fiitrm,  well  stocked, 
good  buildings  and  out  of  debt  He  plows,  plants, 
sows,  reaps  and  gathers  in,  and  in  the  most  un- 
favorable season  be  has  enough  and  to  spare. 

Every  department  of  farming  is  profitable,  if 
well  managed ;  I  speak  now  of  mjr  own  observa- 
tion :  More  than  twenty  dairies  in  this  vicinity 
average  600  pounds  of  cheese  to  a  cow,  besides 
making  more  or  less  butter  spring  and  fall,  and 
this  for  ten  years,  each  cow  averaging  $60  per 
year,  and  raising  heifinr  calves  enough  to  keep 
good  the  dairy,  beside  what  milk  the  family  use. 
A  farm  that  will  keep  26  cows  in  good  condition, 
is  worth  $6,000,  stocked  $1,000— total  $7,000. 
Now  suppose  the  farmer  raises  nothing  else  but 
butter  and  cheese  to  sell — 

The  product  of  85  oowf  If $1,90000 

Intemt  on  fkrm  aod  stock $410  00 

Hired  help 900  00^620  00 

Profit $68000 

This  is  not  an  extravagant  statement.  There  is 
enough  raised  firom  the  farm  beside  the  butter 
and  cheese  to  supply  all  the  family  necessities, 
except  the  clothing.  Thus  you  see  if  a  man  owns 
his  farm  he  advances  over  $1,000  a  year. 

The  wool-raising  business,  with  the  increase 
well  managed,  in  many  oases  vields  even  better 
returns,  and  I  have  known  of  scores  who  have 
made  themselves  well  off  by  raising  cattle. 

There  have  been  more  estimates  published  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer  on  raising  com  than  any  other 
of  the  {grains.  I  consider  it  the  best  gram  crop 
raised  in  Berkshire,  for  two  reasons :  In  the  first 

Elaoe  the  farmer  makes  an  extra  outlay,  prepares 
is  land  better  than  for  other  grains,  manures 
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well,  Mul  seeufes  a  good  crop ;  and  aeooadly,  liu 
land  is  prepared  for  several  mtare  good  cropa. 

I  propose  an  ealimate  for  Uuree  yeaia»  two  acres 
of  land  under  my  own  management  The  kad 
is  good  land,  elay  loam  worth  one  huadred  doir 
lara  per  acre. 

FIBST  7EAB, 

UseoflSDd $12,00 

40lMdaoriiiaBim AO^ 

Drav&ng  MMMura ..< ••  e»eO 

Plovlojcivo  acre!...., 8,00 

Harrowing  two  acrM 3,00 

PlaDtlngtwomcrM • 8,00 

Ashes  and  pUatec 8,00 

floeioK  three  tfiDM 9,00 

Harresting lljOO-^StjAO 

FBODucra. 

130  baihels  corn  at  80e  per  bash $104.00 

4  torn  stalks,  $0  per  ton 94,00 

4lMKlsp«n|iklB,$lperloae 4,P0-$m,0O 

Profit 7$ao,ob 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Useofland $12,00 

Plo«rlngtwoa«ret ; 8,00 

ftbuibelaotts » 8,00 

Harrowing  and  sowing .,.  3.00 

One  bOBhel  grass  seed 8,60 

HsrvesUng  oatt 4,00 

Threshing  oats* ,..••••• ,.••..•,.  7,00  ■  $jW|ftO 

PRODUCTS. 

140  badieto  oats,  al  400  per  bosh 4T4,00 

8  tow  straw,  $4  per  ton. 14,00— $90,00 

ProflU $4M0 

After  harvesting  the  oats,  plowed  under  the  stub* 
ble  in  August,  cultirated  weU,  and  sowed  1  buahel 
of  Timothy  seed. 

THIRD  TBAR. 

Useofland $1S»00 

Plowing 8,00 

Harrowing, .....^ S^ 

CaUing  grass 4,00— $91,00 

FRODUOTB. 
4  tons  hay  at  $10  per  ton 40,00 

PNAt $10,00 

In  the  aboTe  statement,  ^  price  of  labor  is  one 
dollar  a  day,  the  manure  just  what  it  cost»  the 
com  and  oats  were  measured  and  hay  estimated 
and  sold.  Now  I  ask,  is  there  anything  extrava^ 
gant  in  the  estimate  or  crops  F  i  sav,  no.  Tbe 
land  waa  good  and  well  oultivated,  ana  was  batter 
off  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  receipts  paid 
all  interest  for  land,  labor,  and  $112  besidea»  or 
equal  to  24  per  cent  lor  capital  InTested. 

The  above  shows  the  aovantage  of  good  cul- 
ture, and  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  farming 
Say  welL  Poor  fiurming  never  pays,  nor  any  other 
usiness,  poorly  attended  to. 

Some  may  think  the  foregoing  crops  are  large, 
but  they  are  not.  We  have  farms  that  do  better. 
The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  awarded  tills 
season  the  first  premium  on  com,  weighed  and 
sworn  to,  120  bushels ;  on  oats  116  bushels,  [was 
this  on  two  acres  F-^Ed.] 

Your  correspondent  speaks  of  a  fhilure  of  com 
and  other  crops*  There  has  not  been  an  entire 
failure  of  the  com  crop  since  1616.  There  have 
been  partial  &ilures,  but  not  often.  A  short  crop 
is  generally  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  to  sell,  aa 
a  mil  one,  and  sometimes  more  so ;  so  with  pota- 
toes, as  many  have  testified,  on  the  North  Kiver, 
where  they  raise  potatoes  to  sell  in  mariiet.  When 
one-half  of  the  potatoes  rot,  the  other  half  brings 
more  money  than  the  whole  would,  if  they  had 
not  rottedi  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  with 


all  cropf.  Take,  for  instance,  fruit  In  1859  ap- 
ples were  short,  and  worth  %\  per  bushel }  in  1860 
plenty,  and  you  could  buy  them  at  tiie  orchard 
for  twentv-five  cents.  Thereftne  I  wotild  contend 
that  the  farmer  may  be  rich  enough.  There  is  no 
profit  in  getting  rich,  when  the  whole  man  must 
be  sacrificed  for  it — ^time,  thoughts,  family  and 
evcrvthing,  made  subservient  to  this  one  idea. 
But  ne  who  owns  the  soil,  knows  that  his  btifsi- 
ness  ia  reliable  for  a  good  living,  brings  health 
and  vigor  to  the  body,  and  elevates  tiie  mind.  He 
is  free  from  the  cares  and  anxiedea  that  perplex 
other  men,  he  is  interested  in  sunshine  and  show- 
ers, in  the  changing  seasons ;  ha  sows  the  seed 
and  f  athera  In  the  golden  harvest  as  the  reward 
of  toil,  and  helps  to  ftiraish  bread  to  the  teeming 
millions  who  are  dependent  npaa  the  success  of 
the  agriculturist  Brmwhibk 

Lam$bortmffh,  1861. 


Vatbjotic  Birds.— Capt  N.  G.  B.  Dexter  has 
on  his  premises  in  Dexter  Street  a  bird-house 
which  is  occupied  by  a  pair  of  barn  swallows. 
One  day  last  week  his  servant  girl  left  a  piece  of 
red  ribbon  on  tbe  sill  of  a  window  wmch  was 
open,  and  during  her  absence  from  the  room  a  few 
minutes  it  mysteriously  disappeared  and  could 
not  be  found.  In  the  course  of  the  day  it  was 
discovered  waving  from  one  of  the  upper  win- 
dows of  the  bird-house,  making  quite  a  respectar 
ble  looking  flag  for  sudi  an  estabnshment  and  its 
occupants.  Not  much  was  thought  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  when  evening  came  the  flag  or 
ribbon  had  disappeared. 

This  could  be  accounted  for  bv  supposing  that 
it  had  blown  away,  but  on  the  flag  re-appearing 
the  oiexl  morning  curiosity  w'as  excitecl,  and  a 
watch  established  the  fact  that  the  birds  pulled 
the  flag  into  the  house  every  evening  and  put  it 
out  every  morning.  Several  persons  have  wit- 
nessed the  operation.  How  the  birds  have  fas- 
tened the  ribbon  to  their  residence  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  secure  there.  The  housing  of  it  for  the 
night  and  the  exposing  of  it  to  the  breeze  in  the 
morning  had  continued  about  a  week  when  we 
last  heard  of  the  patriotic  doings  of  these  little 
birdSi^ — Pawtuckd  Qazette, 


Qbologt  hid  Natttkal  HisToftT  OP  Maike. 
— ^We  learn,  says  the  Journal^  that  Charles  H. 
Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  son  of  Prof.  Hitchcock, 
has  been  appointed  State  Geologist  fbr  Maine. 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  though  a  young  man,  ia  well  read 
in  geological  science,  and  bids  fkir  to  rank  with 
the  first  geologists  of  the  age.  Dr.  Hobnes,  edi- 
tor of  the  Maine  JTarmer,  has  been  appointed. 
State  Naturalist  The  gentlemen  wilih  their  as- 
sistants will  commence  their  labors  in  June.  In 
August  they  propose  to  make  an  exploration  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  State  through  the  un- 
inhabited section.  They  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  party  of  gentlemen  who  intend  to  try  tbe  moun- 
tains and  forests  and  camp  life  as  a  means  for  re- 
covering health.  It  is  intended  that  the  survey 
shall  be  most  thorough,  that  the  mineral  resourcea 
of  the  Sute  may  be  more  fully  developed. 
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BJBDDUDTG  OATTX.B    AT   VIOHT— CJ.TTI1B 
JDISBASX-^TaB  WAB^-€nOP0. 

Mr.  Editor:— The  annexed  letter  from  tiie 
^'Wilmington  farmer/'  written  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry about  bedding  of  cattle,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain itself,  and  be  instructive  to  farmers  {gener- 
ally. If  you  should  think  proper  to  use  it  m  an^ 
way,  it  is  at  your  service  {  only  return  the  origi- 
nal to  me  by  maiL  I  know  no  man  better  quui- 
fied  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  question  than 
friend  Sheldon.  As  to  the  other  opinions  he  ex- 
presses, they  will  be  valued  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  readers  $  they  accord  with  my  no- 
tions. JoHK  W.  Proctor. 

Simlh  Danver$j  June  6, 1861; 

WUmingfUm,  June  5, 1861. 

Friend  Proctor;— I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
and  friendly  criticism  on  my  statement  at  a  dis- 
cussion at  the  State  House,  that  I  had  rather  my 
oxen  would  travd  twenty  miles  a  day  and  have  a 
good  bed  of  litter  or  straw  at  nisht,  than  to  travel 
only  fifteen  miles  per  day,  and  be  made  to  lie  on 
a  naked  floor. 

Now  I  sav  to  you,  what  I  am  willing  to  say  to 
all  men,  ana  it  is  the  result  of  long  experience,  it 
is  my  rule  in  eold  weather  to  b^  my  working 
oxen  with  straw  or  poor  meadow  hay ;  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  freeaing,  sand  or  loam  are  as  good ; 
these  should  be  madb  smooth  every  night,  and 
sometimes  in  hot  weather  sprinkled  with  water. 

Men  and  oxen  are  made  of  flesh,  blood,  bone 
and  sinew ;  both  derive  growth  and  strength  from 
the  same  mother  earth ;  both  drink  at  the  Ame 
spring  of  water,  and  both  live  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  Qod.  0,  that  man  would  treat 
with  kindness  the  faithftil  ox,  that  labors  through 
life  to  do  his  master's  will,  and  at  the  end  gives 
himself  up  to  feed  the  human  family. 

It  might  be  some  satisfaction  to  ypu  if  I  should 
give  some  proofs  in  favor  of  my  opinion.  In 
183^,  I  had  in  my  employ  in  Boston  120  working 
oxen )  in  the  summer  months  they  travelled  nine- 
teen miles  per  day,  beside  turning  at  each  end, 
which  made  in  all  twenty  miles ;  they  had  their 
bed  made  every  night.  Now  can  as  many  oxen 
be  found  that  will  travel  fifteen  mUes  per  day  on 
pavements,  lie  on  a  naked  floor,  ana  stand  it 
through  the  summer  months  P  I  have,  too  often, 
seen  the  skin  off  and  blood  flowing,  even  from 
near  the  stifle  joint,  caused  by  the  ox  lying  on 
the  bare  floor !  I  know,  from  experiment,  the 
cow  will  give  more  mi&  with  straw  for  a  bed  Uian 
with  a  haxd  floor,  other  things  being  equal.  Do 
you  think  Washington  coula  have  rested  quietly 
at  night,  if  he  had  thought  the  noble  horse  that 
served  him  in  the  battle  of  the  day  was  compell^ 
to  try  to  rest  his  bended  knee  on  a  hard  floor  P  I 
hope  that  Banks,  Butler  and  other  officers  serv- 
ing in  the  glorious  cause  of  our  country,  have  too 
much  feeling  for  the  horse  to  allow  him  to  lie  on  a 
hard  floor. 

In  regard  to  your  inquiries  about  the  eattle 
disease,  I  have  nad  but  one  mind  about  it.  I 
think  it  originated  in  over  feeding,  and  if  what 
we  have  suffered  from  it  will  teach  men  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  refrain  from  over  feeding  and  from 
going  to  Europe  to  buy  catde  at  ten  times  their 


worth,  we  sheAl  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
disease* 

At  to  the  war,  I  look  at  the  prospoet  of  the 
country  as  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years 
pa«t.  During  Pierce's  administration  the  coun- 
try received  a  great  national  bruise ;  under  Bu** 
ohanan  it  matured  to  a  great  national  sore ;  at 
Lincoln's  election  it  broke  out.  Wise  men  at 
Washington  are  taking  every  wise  measure  they 
can  to  probe  this  great  ulcer,  and  being  backed 
up  by  Union-lovers  and  the  wealth  of  the  oouo- 
tT,  I  fear  not  bat  before  Lincoln's  term  expires, 
Una  aore  will  be  purified  and  healing. 

I  believe  it  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to  plant 
sudi  things  as  his  land  is  suitable  for,  so  long 
as  manure  can  be  found  about  his  premises.  An 
ter  the  farmers  have  planted  and  eultivated  all 
they  can  with  best  skill  and  judgment,  (in  an- 
swer to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  same,)  I  say 
let  them  come  together  in  the  name  of  an  agricul- 
tural society  and  cattle  show,  and  exhibit  their 
flocks,  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as  He  who 
governs  all  things  baa  blessed  them  with,  and 
hold  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Qod  demands  it  of  ua.^ . 
Be  sure  and  waste  no  powder  on  the  Fourth  of 
July!       Yours  truly,  AflA  G.  Sheldon. 


JW*  Iki  Mn9  E$gimad  Fmimtr, 

THB  BZBB8  OF  BTBW  SSTQIiAinD— ITo.  13* 

WARBLBB8. 

Water  Thmih    OoMan  Crowned  Thraih  or  Ofea  BlrA— Amer- 
iwn  Tit  Urk— BlaoWrd. 

In  the  extensive  and  very  interesting^  family 
SyhiadcBf  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we 
meet  a  very  numerous  group  of  smaU  but  exceed- 
ingly active  and  interesting  species.  They  are 
nearly  ail  minatory,  some  passing  even  from 
tropical  countries  where  they  spend  the  winter, 
to  high  northern  latitudes  to  pass  the  breeding 
season,  and  are  thus  transient  visitors  in  New 
England,  while  a  few  only  are  residents,  and 
the  majority  only  spend  vnth  us  the  warm  sea- 
son of  summer.  Subsisting  almost  wholly  upon 
insect  food,  no  mischievous  depredations  on  the 
products  of  the  agriouitttrilt  can  be  laid  to  their 
ehaige;  many,  and  even  most  of  the  species, 
possess  agreeable  songs,  and  none  are  guil^  of 
any  misdemeanors  that  need  to  remove  them  nrom 
our  afiections.  Although  there  are  strong  mutu- 
al resemblances  attaching  to  all  the  menibers  of 
this  large  group,  there  is  yet  a  great  diversity  in 
the  peculiar  habits  of  difiisrent  spedes,  and  oons»- 
quent  modifications  of  form,  upon  which  are 
based  the  numerous  subdivisions. 

In  the  genus  8eiuru8  of  Swainson  are  found 
several  American  birds  that  exhibit  in  thehr  econ- 
omy a  corious  combination  of  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Thrushes  and  Warblers,  with 
each  of  which  they  are  often  classed,  and  also  are 
much  allied  to  the  Larks  (AiUki)  and  the  Wag- 
tails of  Europe,  thus  strongly  resembling  in  sen- 
era!  characters  the  MotaemaiUBf  under  which 
sub-family  they  are  now  noticed. 

The  Watee  Thbcsh,  (Seiurilf  aqwiHeuSt 
Swain.,)  or  New  York  Aquatic  Tknuikt  is  not  a 
very  numerous  species  in  New  England,  yet  is 
frequently  met  with  in  May,  while  migrating  gen* 
orally  near  streams  or  j)onds  of  water ;  it  at  all 
times  exhibits  a  peculiar  partiality  for  watery  sit»» 
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nations,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  may  frequent- 
ly be  seen  wading  in  shallow  water,  bnsil^  search- 
ing for  aaiiati«  insects  wfaioh  eonstitute  its  food, 
continually  wagging  its  tail,  and  is  generally  quite 
shy.  The  greater  part  pass  on  to  the  northwani  to 
breed ;  and  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
none  pass  the  summer  in  Massachusetts,  yet  in 
this  vieinity  I  met  with  a  Terr  few  indiriduals  both 
in  June  and  July  of  1860 ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
rare  species  in  all  the  Northern  States,  except 
while  migrating  and  eyen  then  is  not  numerous. 
"The  cane  brakes,  swamps,  riyer  shoree  and  deep 
watery  solitudes  of  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  the 
Mississippi  Territory,"  observes  Wilson,  "possess 
them  in  abundance;  they  are  eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  loudness,  sweetness,  and  expres- 
sive vivacitT  ol  their  notes,  which  b^n  very  tiigh 
and  clear,  falling  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
gradation  till  they  are  scarcely  articulated." 
The  voice  of  this  little  bird  appeared  to  me  so 
exquisitely  sweet  and  expressive  that  I  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  it,  while  traversing  the  deep- 
shaded  hollows  of  cane-brakes  where  it  usually 
resorts." 

The  Water  Thrush  is  six  inches  in  length,  and 
nine  and  a  half  in  alar  extent ;  whole  upper  pairts, 
a  uniform  dark  olive ;  lower  parts,  white,  tmged 
with  yellow,  the  breast  and  sides  spotted  and 
streaked  with  YCrj  dark  brown ;  a  white  line  ex- 
tends over  the  eye. 

The  Ooldbn-Cbowned  Thbxtsh,  (8eUmu 
auroeapillust  Swain.,)  well  known  in  many  sec- 
tions as  the  Oven  Btrc^h  name  given  it  from  the 
form  of  its  nest— and  is  quite  abundant  in  the 
woodlands  of  New  England,  and  is  said  to  be  gen- 
erally diffused  over  the  United  States.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  early  in  May,  it  wintering  in 
Mexico,  and  soon  its  familiar  repetition  of  peehe, 
peche,  pecfte,  reiterated  rapidly,  with  great  enersy 
and  shrillness  resounds  through  the  woods,  awak- 
ing the  distant  echoes.  This  oird  is  entirsiy  con- 
fined to  the  woods,  and  while  searching  for  food, 
runs  along  the  ground  like  a  Blackbird  or  Lark, 
gathering  worms  and  various  kinds  of  insects 
from  the  low  plants,  almost  continually  wagging 
its  tail,  and  occasionallv  mounting  a  low  limo  to 
deliver  its  spirited  lay.  ^  It  takes  great  care  in  se- 
cretins; and  constructing  its  dom^  nest,  which  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  when  disturbed  em- 
ploys all  the  arts  nature  has  so  amply  bestowed 
upon  it  to  entice  the  intruder  from  the  spot,  flut- 
tering along  before  him  with  drooping  wings,  as 
if  wounded  and  hardly  able  to  crawl,  and  if  un- 
successful in  its  stratagems,  manifests  the  great- 
est distress,  and  sympathizing  neighbors  of  its 
own  species  join  in  the  alarm.  It  is  exceedingly 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  its  young,  and  thus 
the  Crow  Blackbird  exhibits  an  instinctive  choice 
in  so  frequently  selecting  this  bird  as  the  foster 
parent  of  its  young. 

The  Golden-crowned  Thrush  is  six  inches  in 
length  and  nine  in  alar  extent ;  whole  upper  parts, 
fine  yellow  olive,  except  the  crown  and  nmd  nead, 
whidi  are  orange;  beneath,  white,  the  breast 
marked  with  pointed  spots  of  black,  or  very  dark 
brown ;  a  nanpw  ring  of  very  pale  yellow,  or  yel- 
lowish white,  around  the  eye. 

The  Bbown  Labk  or  American  Tit  Lark, 
ObUhua  Ludovieianus,  Bonap.,)  is  only  found  in 
New  England  for  a  week  or  two  in  October,  and 
again  in  May,  during  its  {J^sage  from  the  colder 


to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent,  and  vice  ver- 
go.  It  seems  to  be  a  superlatively  migratory  spe^ 
cies,  passing  the  winter  in  Louisiana  and  ooun* 
tries  much  farther  to  the  sonth,  even  as  for  aa 
Brazil,  in  South  America,  arriving  in  New  Eng- 
land in  May  in  small  parties,  for  a  few  days  fre- 
quenting newly-plowed  fields,  and  passing  on» 
probably  to  remote  northern  parts,  to  breed. 
They  sometimes  collect  in  larse  fiocks  while  fre« 
quenting  the  rioe  grounds  and  com  fields  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  the  fkll  I  have  observed 
flocks  of  a  hundred  or  more  in  this  locality,  feed* 
ing  and  running  about  on  the  plowed  fields,  or 
searchinff  the  banks  of  ponds  and  streams  for 
aquatic  food ;  they  fl^  hi^n  and  rapidly,  and  often 
make  several  extensive  circles  before  alighting. 

The  Brown  Lark  is  six  inches  in  length  and  ten 
and  a  half  in  extent ;  above,  brown  olive,  with 
shades  of  dusky;  beneath,  pale  brownish;  the 
old  males  said  to  be  slighUy  roseate  dm-ing  the 
breeding  season.  While  running  about  on  the 
plowed  lands  they  con  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  inequalities  of  the  surface. 

The  Blub  Bird,  {Sialia  WUaaniif  Swain.,)  ia 
the  most  pleasing,  the  best  known,  and  I  doubt 
not  I  might  truthfullv  add,  the  best  loved  of  all 
our  birds.  His  amiable  and  pleasing  manners ; 
his  confidence  in  man,  taking  up  bis  abode  under 
his  immediate  protection  >  his  affectionate  dispo- 
sition to  his  mate  and  young,  manifested  in  bis 
exquisitely  agreeable  warblings  and  gestures  so 
full  of  love ;  his  wholly  inofiensive  habits ;  his 
early  arrival  in  spring,  pouring  forth  his  inspir- 
ing melody  over  the  snow  dappled  fields,  and 
bddly  braving  the  last  rude  blasts  of  retreating 
winter,  till  he  has  won  the  title  of  *Hhe  harbinger 
of  th%  vernal  season,"  the  herald  of  that  delight- 
ful period  of  opening  buds  and  the  return  of  the 
balmy  southern  breezes,  all  combine  to  place  him 
deeply  in  our  afiections ;  and  when  old  winter 
graauall]|r  relaxes  his  icy  hold,  and  milder  airs 
awaken  in  our  minds  thoughts  of  spring,  it  is 
with  no  small  degree  of  interest  that  the  arrival 
of  the  first  Blue  Bird  is  inquired  after,  and  what 
a  thrill  of  pleasure  is  aroused  within  us  as  his  fis^ 
miliar  note  agfin  strikes  the  ear  I 

The  Blue  Bird  is  our  true  representative  of  the 
Robin  Redbreast,  of  Europe,  (Etytkaea  mbeeu^ 
lOf)  which  he  closely  resembles  in  manners,  and 
in  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  and,  as  the 
great  pioneer  in  American  omitholosy  has  ex- 
pressed it,  "had  he  the  brown  olive  of  that  bird 
instead  of  his  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  him."  Scientificallv  considered, 
were  is  so  great  a  mutual  resemblance  between 
them  that  they  have  been  placed  in  the  same  sub- 
family {SaxocolincBt)  of  the  Sylviada,  and  even 
in  the  same  genus  (Eruthaica  SialiOj)  which  is 
the  only  genus  in  our  fauna  that  will  represent 
this  group  {SaxicoliwB.) 

The  Blue  Birds  are  found  over  the  greater  part 
of  North  America,  and  on  the  southern  conti- 
nent as  far  south  as  Brazil,  and  also  inhabit  many 
of  the  adjacent  islands ;  many  winter  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  Mexico,  Two  other  spe- 
cies of  Blue  Bird  are  also  found  on  this  continent ; 
the  Arctic  Blue  Bird  {Sialia  ardica)  rather  larg- 
er than  the  present  species,  but  otherwise  resem- 
bling it,  innabiting  the  Fur  Countries,  Rocky 
Mountains  and  adjacent  regions  5  and  the  West- 
em  Blue  Bird,  {Sialia  occidentalig,)  but  scarce- 
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ly  larger,  inhabiting  North  California  and  Or- 
^on. 

The  beautiful  Unet  of  Alexander  Wilson, 
compoaed  in  tribute  to  our  own  loved  Blue  Bird 
I  can  hot  refrain  from  transcribing  in  this  con* 
nection ;  "I  hare  often  regretted/'  he  obeerrea, 
''that  no  pastoral  muse  has  yet  arisen  in  this  vest- 
em,  wooay  world  to  do  justice  to  his  name,  and 
endear  him  to  us  still  more,  by  the  tenderness  of 
verse*  as  has  been  done  to  his  representadTe  in 
Britain,  the  Robin  Redbreast.  A  small  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  kind,  I  have  to  offer,  whidi  the 
reader,  I  hope,  will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural 
innocence. 

«Whe&  winter^  cold  temi»eet8  and  niowfl  are  no  more, 

Oreea  nMsdowi  and  brown  ftirrowed  fteldt  i«app«arlns. 
The  flsbermen  baullng  lji«ir  shad  to  the  ihoro. 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  laket  are  a-steerlngj 
When  first  the  lone  bntterfly  fltts  on  thawing, 

When  red  glow  the  maplM,  se  fresh  and  so  pleaslBt— 
O,  then  comes  the  blue-bird,  the  hcarld  of  spring ! 

And  halls  with  hit  warbUngs  Ibe  charms  of  the  season. 

<*Then  loud  piping  firogs  make  the  marshea  to  ring ; 

Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  line  Is  the  weafbsr ; 
The  blue  woodland  itowers  just  beginning  to  spring. 

And  spioe-wood  and  sassaCras  budding  togetber  a 
O^then  to  your  gardens,  ye  housewlTes,  repair. 

Your  walks  border  np,  sow  and  plant  at  your  Mfue ; 
The  blue-blrd  will  chant  from  Wb  box  sueh  an  air, 

That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  only  a  pleasure ! 

<»He  flits  through  <ake  orchard,  he  vMta  each  tree. 

The  red  flowering  peach,  the  apple's  sweet  blcssows  { 
Be  snaps  i)p  destroyen  wherever  they  be,' 

And  seises  the  oailiflb  that  lurk  In  their  boeoms ; 
He  drags  the  vile  grub  fh>m  the  com  it  devoura. 

The  worms  from  the  webs,  where  they  riot  and  welter  j 
His  songs  and  services  freely  are  ours. 

And  all  that  he  ask*  1»— in  summer  a  tfHtter. 

*<The  plowman  ts  pteesed  when  he  gleans  in  his  train. 

Now  searching  die  ftarvewB,— now  mounting  to  cheer  bim ; 
The  gard*ner  deligbta  in  hto  sweet,  eimple  strains. 

And  leans  on  his  epade  to  eurvej  and  to  hear  him : 
The  slow,  UngeHng  sohool-boys  forget  they'll  be  chid, 

WhUe  gadng  intent  ae  he  wartdee  befoce  them. 
In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red. 

That  each  little^  loiterer  seems  to  adore  hlau 

'•When  tXL  the  gej  seenes  of  the  enmmer  «fe  o'er, 

And  autumn  slow  enters,  so  silent  and  sallow, 
And  millions  of  warblers,  that  charmed  us  before. 

Have  fled  In  the  train  of  the  snn-eeekittg  swaliev  j 
The  blue-bird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home, 

Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  a  milder  to-morrow, 
Till,  foroed  by  the  honors  of  winter  to  roam. 

He  sings  his  adieu  in  a  lone  note  of  sorrow. 

««WhUe  spring's  lovely  season,  serene,  dewy,  wa: 

The  green  fiue  of  earth,  «nd  the  pure  blue  of  k. 
Or  lovers  native  music  have  Influence  to  diarm. 

Or  sympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  are  given, 
fltm dear te  each  boema  the  blue-bird  shaU  be;  , 

His  voice,  like  the  thrllllngs  of  hope,  is  a  treasure. 
For,  though  bleakest  the  storm,  If  a  calm  he  but  see. 

He  eoBMs  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasure  !** 


Sprinsfldd,  AprU  1, 1861. 


S.  A.  A. 


MUSCULAJL  POWBBS  OF    SOME    B£ETLE8«-*Of 

the  muscular  power  of  insects,  Mr.  Oosse  gi?es 
^wo  remarkable  instances.  The  first  performer 
he  mentions  was  the  Oryctea  maimon^  a  three- 
horned  beetle,  larger  than  any  En^ish  species, 
though  perhaps  not  so  long  as  some  specimens  of 
the  stag  beetle.  ''This  insect  has  just  astonished 
me  by  a  proof  of  its  vast  strength  of  body.  Eveiv 
one  who  has  taken  the  common  beetle  in  his  hana, 
knows  that,  its  limbs,  if  not  remarkable  for 
agility,  are  Verj  powerful,  but  I  was  not  prepared 
for  so  Samsonian  a  feat  as  I  have  just  witnessed. 
When  the  insect  was  brought  to  me,  havlnx  no 
box  immediately  at  hand,  I  was  at  a  loss  where 
to  put  it  until  f  eould  kill  it ;  but  a  quart  bottle 
full  of  milk  being  on  the  table^  I  clapped  the  bee- 


tle for  the  present  under  that,  the  hollow  at  the 
bottom  allowing  him  room  to  stand  upright. 
Presently,  to  my  surprise,  the  bottle  began  to 
move  slowly,  and  glide  along  the  smooth  table, 
propelled  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  impris- 
oned insect,  and  continued  ibr  some  time  to  per- 
ambulate the  surface,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  witnessed  it  The  weight  of  the  bottle  and 
its  contents  could  not  have  been  less  than  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  while  that  of  the  beetle  was 
about  half  an  ounce ;  so  that  it  readily  moved  a 
weight  112  times  exceeding  its  own.  A  better 
notion  than  figures  can  convey,  will  be  obtained 
of  this  featt  by  supposing  a  lad  of  15  to  be  im- 
prisoned under  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  which 
weighs  12,000  pounds;  and  to  move  it  to  and 
£ro  upon  a  •mo<^  pavement  by  pushing  within/' 


SKTBAOTS  AVD  BBFZiIBS. 
INJTJBED  APPLE  TBEES. 

Four  years  ago  last  April,  I  set  one  acre  of  land 
to  apple  trees  of  different  varieties.  In  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  lot  I  set  two  rows  of  Baldwins,  which 
have  grown  vigorously,  and  appear  to  be  healthy, 
forming  large,  handsome  tops,  and  many  of  them 
have  borne  fruit,  but  this  spring  all  mv  Baldwin 
trees,  except  three,  have  been  severely  injured 
from  the  cold  weather  of  last  winter,  or  some 
other  cause,  which  I  cannot  account  for.  A  few 
of  them  partly  leaved  out,  and  then  seemed  to 
wither  and  dry  up.  On  part  of  them  the  buds 
b^an  to  swell,  but  have  not  leaved  out  as  yet.  I 
have  dug  about  the  roots,  but  cannot  find  anything 
but  what  seems  to  be  right;  the  roots  and  trunk 
appear  to  be  healthy  and  full  of  sap.  I  have 
spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  hoeing  and  wash- 
ing my  tcees  to  destroy  insects,  &c.,  but  they  look 
so  unnatural  now  that  I  care  but  little  about  visit- 
ing the  orchard  at  all.  If  you  or  your  contribu- 
tors can  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  trouble,  you  will  do  me  a  favor  for  which 
I  shall  be  ever  grateful  £.  Leonabd. 

Nem  Btdfordt  «/«mi«  3, 1861. 

Remabks. — ^We  can  well  appreciate  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  which  brother  Leonard  ex- 
presses under  the  loss  of  his  favorite  trees.  He 
who  has  not  planted  and  tended  with  assiduous 
care,  through  many  years,  will  be  a  stranger  to 
such  feelings.  An  equal  money  loss  would  be 
comparatively  trifling.  We  hear  that  Baldwin 
trees  are  injured  or  destroyed  in  various  sections 
of  New  England.  Whether  by  climatic  influences 
or  by  some  local  cause,  we  cannot  say  without 
seeing  the  trees.  

DISEASE  AMONG  LAMBS. 

I  noticed  in  the  Farmtr  of  June  1  a  new  dis- 
ease among  lambs,  which  has  troubled  our  flock 
this  spring.  The  symptoms  are  swelled  necks  or 
throat,  and  snufflinff  at  the  nose  and  laboring 
hard  to  breathe.  We  have  had  about  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  our  lambs  affected  in  this  way  this 
year,  and  some  other  flocks  were  affected  in  like 
manner.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bachelder  as 
to  the  cause ;  he  says  it  is  too  close  confinement* 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  oursy  for  they  have 
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good  warm  sheds  facing  the  south  and  east,  and 
le  liberty  of  the  yard.  We  wintered  thirty  good 
healthy  sheep ;  gave  tbenit  per  dav»  two  feeds  of 
good  bay,  feed  of  straw,  and  one-half  bushel  po- 
tatoes until  the  lat  of  liarchywben  we  gave  them 
about  12  quarts  of  meal,  consisting  of  one-half 
rye  and  oats,  one-half  wheat  bran.  Now^  if  you 
or  any  of  your  numerous  readers  can  give  the 
cause,  and  also  a  remedy,  you  will  oblige 
Newark,  R,  June,  1861.  J.  8.  ii  J.  M.  s. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  SOAP. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  columns  of  the 
Fcmner^  what  is  the  best  receipt  for  making  soap 
with  potash.  If  you  or  any  of  your  subscribers 
will  give  what  you  conaider  the  best,  you  will 

oblige  A  SUB8CBI9EB. 

TO  MASX  BOILED  SOAP. 

Bemasks. — First  ascertain  how  much  clear 
grease  you  have,  and  to  each  pound  of  grease  add 
one  pound  of  potash.  Break  the  potash  into 
pieces,  place  it  in  the  kettle,  add  a  little  water 
and  then  as  many  pounds  of  grease  as  there  are 
of  potash.  When  they  are  dissolved,  add  cold 
water  as  the  mass  boils  up,  until  the  kettle  is 
fulL  Twenty  pounds  of  potash  and  twenty  pounds 
of  grease,  will  take  up  water  enough  to  make 
about  a  barrel  of  excellent  soap. 

TO  MAKE  COLD  SOAP. 
Break  twenty  pounds  potash  and  put  it  into  the 
barrel.  Heat  twenty  pounds  grease  and  pour 
upon  it  $  upon  that  pour  two  pails  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Stir  it  thoroughly  together,  and  afterwards 
add  one  paBful  of  boiling  water,  daily,  until  the 
barrel  is  fiill.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  the 
light-colored  potash,  as  soap  made  from  a  dark- 
colored,  or  reddM  potash  will  color  the  clothes. 

A  DOG  POWEE. 

Do  you  know  of  aay  machine  in  which  a  large 
dog  can  be  advantageouslv  used  to  work  a  churn, 
either  a  crank  or  dash  cnum  ?  If  so,  will  you 
please  inform  me  through  the  Farmer,  together 
with  the  price,  and  where  it  can  be  found. 

Oeoroe  W.  Nichol8« 

East  Barre,  Vt,  May,  1861. 

Bemarks. — A  good  **Dog  Power'' can  be  found 
at  Nourse  &  Co.'s,  34  MerchanU'  Bow,  Boston. 
Price  $16,00.  __ 

DRIVE  PIPE  FOR  A  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

I  saw  in  your  June  number  an  inquiry  for  a 
«*drive  pipe  for  a  hydraulic  ram."  I  conclude 
that  the  inquirer  has  used  lead  pipe  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  it  has  fisuled.  That  it  would  fail  to 
stand  the  shocks  necessary  to  the  pressure  de- 
pendent on  the  height  of  the  column  he  states,  any 
engineer  would  at  once  see,  and  not  apply  such  a 
material  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  recommend  him  to  use  the  galvanised 
iron  pipe,  which  will  sustain  a  pressure. of  200 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It  will  cost  about  35 
cents  per  foot,  and  can  be  procured  of  any  of  the 
dealers  in  steam  and  gas  pipes. 

These  pipes  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  lead 


and  tin  for  the  conveyance  of  water.  I  have  one 
in  my  house,  for  my  pump,  which  has  been  in  use 
four  vears,  and  is  perfectly  good  and  sound  now. 
I  had  block  tin  pipes  previously.  In  four  years 
I  wore  out  two  of  them  on  the  same  pump  and  in 
the  same  place.  They  can  be  attached  as  easily 
by  soldering  as  lead  or  tin.  Am  Eitoinbek. 
BoeUm,  June  5, 1861. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lamson,  of  8alem,  this 
morning,  that  the  average  temperature  of  the 
month  of  May  just  ended,  was  only  one  degree 
colder  than  the  average  of  the  same  OKXith  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
this — ^but  still  1  know  there  is  no  man  among  us 
whose  observations  are  entitled  to  so  much  credit 
as  those  of  Mr.  Lamson.  Since  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  no  man  in  Salem  has  so 
faithfully  recorded  the  temperature,  and  the  fall 
of  rain,  &c.  p. 

June  1,  1S61. 

lUir  fke  19tw  BngUmd  Farvytr. 
BDUOJlTZON  of  TH3Q  FABXBB. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  occupation  of  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  of  the  mechanic,  requires  study  and 
thought.  He  who  can  construct  and  set  in  mo- 
tion the  most  complicated  kind  of  machinery, 
has  won  no  greater  merit  than  he  who  has  been 
for  years  the  most  successfy  farmer.  Although 
the  one  may  have  gained  a  reputation  abroad,  he 
has  had  to  look  to  the  other  for  his  sustenance. 
The  education  of  the  farmer  should  be  a  practical 
one.  It  should  be  one  which  will  give  htm  a 
knowledge  of  the  soil  \ithich  he  is  to  cultivate :  of 
the  different  kinds  of  land,  which  he  may  have  to 
enrich  yearly,  with  that  which  is  best  adapted  to 
its  wants.  In  order  to  understand  his  calling, 
and  make  it  nrofitaUe,  it  is  necessary  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  in  a  thorough  and  workman- 
like manner.  The  idea  is  often  advanced,  that  the 
educated  farmer  meets  with  no  better  success 
than  he  who  has  spent  but  a  few  nKxiths  in  the 
[>ursuit  of  knowledge.  If  this  is  the  case,  some- 
times, it  is,  doubtless,  because  his  education  is  not 
practical  enough.  He  was  educated  for  some  other 
calling;,  but  failing  in  this,  he  has  diosen  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  farmer.  But  he  is  again  liable  to 
fall  into  errors  in  this  situation,  as  he  may  have 
spent  little  or  no  time  considering  the  many  du- 
ties the  fiurmer  may  have  to  perform.  His  plans 
ure  all  made  to  rest  upon  his  education  for  a  ba- 
sis. One  reason  why  so  many  of  the  young  men 
at  the  present  day  are  desirous  of  entering  npon 
some  eaaier  employment,  as  it  is  often  termed,  is 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  farm. 

Instead  of  the  manv  works  of  novel  writers, 
which  are  circulated  through  our  country,  there 
should  be  distributed  a  collection  of  reading  mat- 
ter, which  might  not  only  amuse,  but  instruct 
those  of  all  employments.  Books  and  papers  of 
information  should  be  brought  home  to  every  fire- 
side. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whv  the  far- 
mer cannot  gain  a  good  education.  He  nas  even- 
ing throughout  the  winter  season,  wherein  he 
might  gain  much  valuable  information  for  him- 
self, and  impart  mudi  useful  knowledge  to  his 
children.  8.  A.  s. 
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Jflar  tht  New  Sngkmd  Fimier, 
BSE-HXyH  ZMF0J>2]7OII. 

I  read  a  communication  in  the  Farmer  of  May 
18,  from  one  Mr.  Brackett,  headed  "Straw  Bee- 
Hives,"  in  which  he  lays  the  best  part  of  my  pa« 
tent  hive  was  stolen  from  Mr.  Langstroth's  hive. 
The  charge  I  emphatically  deny.  I  supjpose  he 
has  reference  to  the  movable  comb  guides^  or 
frames,  of  which  m^  hive  is  supplied.  I  am  aware 
Mr.  L.'s  hive  contains  rather  an  ill-shaped  frame, 
some  eij;hteen  inches  lon^  by  seven  inches  wide, 
quite  different,  however,  m  both  stvle  and  con- 
struction from  the  one  I  make  use  of.  The  mov- 
able frame  seems  to  be  the  principal,  and».  in  fact, 
the  only  point  about  the  Langstroth  hive  that  is 
worth  a  penny.  1  purchased  me  Langstroth  hive 
in  1855,  and  probably  have  had  as  good  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  its  Qualities  as  any  other 
man,  as  but  few  of  those  nives  were  introduced 
prior  to  that  date.  Perhaps  Mr.  B.  is  interested 
m  the  sale  of  the  Langstroth  hive,  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed  the  reason  why  he  has  made 
such  an  unceremonious  attack  upon  the  Kidder 
hive,  when  in  fact  he  has  never  used  it,  and  prob- 
ably has  never  seen  one  in  use^  It  is  a  way  some 
persons  have  of  introducing,  or  reoommending 
their  favorite  aaekine  or  instrument,  to  swear 
vengeance  against  everythix^  else,  and  Mr.  B. 
undoubtedly  has  caught  the  complaint  He  says 
be  is  not  tickled  with  Mr.  Quinby's  straws  {  per- 
haps he  may  be  tickled  with  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Quinby.  published  in  the  Itural  New- 
Yorker,  of  Dec  18, 1858,  wherein  he  says',  "That 
he  had  a  large  number  of  the  Langstroth  hives  in 
use,  and  two-thirds  of  the  swarms  that  were  put 
into  the  hives  built  their  combs  in  every  possible 
direction,  without  any  regard  to  the  frames,  mak- 
ing them,  so  far  as  movable  combs  were  concerned, 
no  better  than  a  common  hive.''  He  also  adds, 
"that  the  frames  were  worse  than  useless,  and  par- 
ties that  had  purchased  the  Langstroth  hive,  had 
lost  both  time  and  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
recommends  the  use  of  the  common  hives  in  Uieir 
stead." 

Should  Mr.  Brackett  wish  for  any  more  testi- 
mony in  reference  to  Mr.  Langstroth's  hive,  or 
like  to  know  the  real  difference  there  is  in  the 
two  hives,  he  ciw  have  the  information,  (or  any 
other  Bee-Keeper,  should  he  desire  it,)  free  of 
charge,  «n  the  receipt  of  his  post-office  address. 

Burlington^  VU  K.  P.  Kn>DSR. 


Caterpillabs  ox  the  Gooseberbt  and 
CuKRANT. — My  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
some  years  since,  were  largely  infested  with  cat- 
erpillars, especially  the  former.  In  many  cases 
they  denuded  the  bushes  entirelv  of  leaves,  and 
as  a  consequence  destroyed  the  fruit.  After  re- 
peated ezperimentSt  I  resolved  to  try  quick  lime, 
which  I  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
My  plan  is  as  follows : 

In  the  morning,  before  the  dew  has  disappeared 
or  just  after  a  shower,  I  dust  the  bushes  with 
quick  lime,  using  for  the  purpose,  a  dredge,  like 
a  common  flour  dredge,  only  that  the  holes  are 
larger.  I  apply  it  usually  about  the  time  the 
bushes  are  expanding  their  foliage,  repeating  the 
operation  every  four  or  five  days,  until  the  cater- 
pillar season  is  over.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry, 


for  a  length  of  time^  I  sprinkle  the  bushes  with 
water,  before  applying  the  Mme.— R.  Turner,  in 
Farmer  and  Gardener. 


OSMABSXa  FIBLDS  B7  BtTBTINa 
BTOH1B8. 

An  exchange  has  the  following^  on  the  above 
subject : 

"With  regard  to  the  disposal  pf  stones,  I  think 
there  is  one  rule  of  universal  application,  which 
is  this :  On  all  land  that  is  not  so  rocky  under- 
neath as  to  make  digging  expensive,  never  take 
a  stond  that  is  not  wanted  fbr  wells,  or  for  some 
other  special  purpose,  but  dig  holes  and  place 
them  in  so  that  they  shall  not  come  nearer  than 
eight  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface.  This  can  be 
done  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  carted  off  and 
oiled  up  in  some  other  place.  There  are,  at  least, 
lour  advantages  in  this  process. 

1.  The  surface  is  relieved  of  them,  so  that  they 
are  out  of  the  wav  in  cultivating. 

2.  If  not  too  tar  below  the  surface,  they  at- 
tract moisture,  and  are  especially  valuable  where 
deep-rooted  plants  are  cultivated  in  times  of 
drought.    Fruit  trees  flourish  finely  over  them. 

3.  They  are  storehouses  of  heat,  warming  the 
soil  about  them  and  the  young  roots  that  pene- 
trate it,  and  acting  like  bottom  heat  in  a  forcing- 
llOuse. 

4.  So  much  of  the  land  as  is  dug  over  to  receive 
the  stones,  is  thoroughly  trenched,  and  will  feel 
its  influences  for  many  years,  whether  it  is  culti- 
vated or  kept  in  grass.** 

We  object  to  articles  like  the.  above^  and  be- 
lieve that  the  writers  are  doin^  serious  injury  to 
after  generations,  by  suggesting  such  wasteful 
painstaking.  The  idea  of  Durying  stones,  and  at 
eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  surface,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent full  surface  plowing,  and  to  entirely  do  away 
with  the  possibility  of  easy  subsoil  plowing,  can- 
not be  endorsed.  Thd  surface  should  be  relieved 
of  them  by  their  removal,  unless  they  can  be 
placed  in  under-dralns  immediately,  and  at  least 
to  a  depth  of  thirty  inches  below  this  surfiEuse.  As 
to  their  attracting  moisture  when  at  the  proper 
depth,  this  they  will  do  by  extracting  it  from  the 
sou.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  soil  fuli  of  stones  is 
any  better  for  fhiit  trees  than  one  without  them. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  stones  should  be  viewed 
as  storehouses  of  heat,  warming  the  soil  about 
them,  etc,  for  they  onlv  become  heated  by  cool- 
ing the  soil.  The  fourtn  item  of  the  above,  how- 
ever, we  fully  believe  in,  viz,,  "that  the  digging 
of  the  soil  for  the  removal  of  stonesi  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  materially  benefits  it. — Working 
Farmer. 

That  portion  of  the  above  article  commented 
upon  by  the  Working  Farjner,  was  written  by  us 
and  published  only  two  or  three  weeks  since,  in 
this  paper.  It  was  prompted  by  an  actaal  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  is  sound  in  doctrine,  and 
an  article  that  we  have  no  desire  to  recall.  If  ag- 
ricultural editors  would  spend  more  of  their  time 
in  the  fields  and  less  in  the  closet,  their  teachings 
would  be  more  reliable  than  they  now  are. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  charged  with  "waste- 
ful painstaking,"  for  stating  that  it  is  as  cheap  to 
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Bink  stones  that  are  not  panted  for  other  pur- 
poses,  as  to  dig,  cart  and  haul  them  off  on  a  drag. 
On  all  such  land  as  we  specially  defined,  there  is 
not  one  operator  in  ten,  in  our  knowledge,  hut 
will  agree  with  us.  It  has  heen  so  decided  in 
some  of  the  best  farmers*  clubs  in  New  England. 

Our  first  postulate  was,  that  when  sunk,  they 
are  out  of  the  way  on  the  surface.  Who  will  de- 
ny that  P  The  second,  that  rocks  below  the  sur- 
face are  especially  valuable  where  deep-rooted 
plants  are  cultivated  in  times  of  drought.  If  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Fartner  had  dug  as  muoh 
as  we  have  on  a  rocky  soil,  he  would  have  learned 
what  most  boys  of  eighteen  know,  on  our  rough 
fkrms.  Fruit  trees  do  not  flourish  half  as  well 
on  our  soils  without  stones  as  they  do  on  the 
rocky  lands.  That  is  the  common  opinidn  here. 
Thirdly,  buried  rocks  are  atore-houses  of  heat  If 
a  stone  is  placed  upon  a  coal 
fire  it  becomes  heated — let  both 
remain  for  a  time  and  the  coals 
will  be  ashes,  or  black  and  cold, 
while  the  stone  remains  too  hot 
to  be  touched.  So  the  rock  in 
the  soil  stores  up  the  solar  heat, 
and  imparts  it  so  much  more 
alowly  Uian  the  loose,  surround- 
ing soil,  that  it  is  actually  a 
storehouse  of  heat.  The  stones 
below  are  valuable  in  other  re- 
spects. The  rains  reach  them, 
dissolve  some  of  their  mineral 
matter,  and  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  plants.  The 
roots  themselves  understand  this  better  than  the- 
orists, as  is  evident  by  their  clustering  in  great 
numbers  about  stones  which  are  beneath  the  sur- 
face, where  they  not  only  find  food,  but  moisture 
and  warmth.  The  Professor's  idea  of  subsoiling 
on  a  large  portion  of  our  farms,  we  think  errone- 
ous. On  such  land  a«  we  referred  to,  one  might 
as  well  think  of  subsoiling  on  the  peak  of  the 
Grand  Monadnock  itself;  the  very  difficulty  of 
the  sinking  of  stones  is  generally  that  of  digging 
the  holes,  obstructed  as  the  spade  often  is  at 
every  blow. 

We  always  read  the  Working  Farmer  with 
pleasure,  and  we  believe  with  profit,  and  quite 
often  illumine  our  columns  with  the  clearly- 
expressed  thoughts  of  its  editor, — ^but  we  can- 
not recall  deliberately-expressed  opinions,  which 
have  been  formed  upon  actual  manipulations  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  founded  upon  phi- 
losophical principles,  and  sanctioned  by  the  beat 
farmers  in  our  knowledge. 


DUNOAITS  KBW  HOBSB  SAKB. 

Next  to  a  good  mowing  machine,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  implement  for  the  farm  now  so  much  need- 
ed as  a  good  Horse  Bake-  One  that  may  be  sold 
at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  enable  all  formers  to 
purchase  it, — that  will  be  substantial, — so  as  not 
to  be  constantly  out  of  repair, — and  that  is  of 
light  draft  for  the  horse,  and  so  easily  wrought 
that  it  may  be  managed  by  an  elderly  man  or  by 
a  boy. 

A  few  days  since,  we  saw  a  new  one  at  Nourse, 
Mason  &  Co.'s  ware-house,  which  seems  to  pos- 
sess all  these  qualities.  It  has  steel  spring  teeth, 
is  set  on  low  wheels,  and  is  operated  partly  with 
a  lever  by  the  hand,  and  partly  with  a  treadle  by 
the  foot,  in  ord(;r  to  raise  the  teeth  and  drop  the 
hay.  If  it  is  desired  to  press  the  teeth  closer  to 
the  ground,  there  is  a  treadle  for  the  purpose  close 


British  Tax  ok  Horses. — ^The  number  of 
horses  taxed  in  Great  Britain  last  year  was  288,- 
706  riding  horses,  and  1,499  race  horses.  The 
revenue  raised  amounted  to  $2,000,000. 


by  the  side  of  the  one  for  the  foot  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  whole  rake  is  light,  but  well-made,  of  good 
material,  and  it  seems  to  us  will  be  a  rapid  and 
clean  wortier,  while  it  will  be  easy  for  both  man 
and  beast  to  operate  it.  We  have  not  tried  it  tit 
theJUld,  but  have  worked  it  on  a  large  floor,  where 
it  promises  welL  It  will  be  well  for  those  about 
purchasing  a  horse  rake,  to  look  at  this,  at  the 
ware-house  already  mentioned. 


Experience  with  Muck. — ^In  the  summer  of 
1855  I  had  an  upland  lot,  preparing  for  wheat  or 
rye,  and  having  no  funds  to  spare  for  the  pur- 
chase of  guano,  bone  dust,  &c.,  I  concluded  to 
try  what  could  be  done  at  home.  With  a  team 
and  a  man  we  commenced  drawing  muck  from  a 
pond,  and  in  four  days  had  two  hundred  loads  on 
two  acres  of  ^ound.  The  ground  was  again 
plowed,  thus  mixing  the  muck,  and  on  the  15th 
of  September  was  sown  with  wheat.  It  was  bar* 
vested  the  following  July,  and  when  threshed  and 
exhibited  at  the  County  Agricultural  Fair,  re- 
ceived the  premium  for  being  the  best  wheat  ex- 
hibited. The  next  season  the  lot  was  sown  with 
oats,  and  such  a  crop  was  never  raised  on  the  old 
homestead,  and  all  without  any  other  manure. 

This  season  we  have  put  eight  hundred  loads 
on  five  acres,  sown  to  wheat  and  rye,  and  expect 
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to  be  able  to  gi^e  you  and  the  farming  commu- 
nity as  good  a  report,  if  not  better,  from  the  crops 
next  summer.  In  addition  to  the  above,  on  the 
first  lot,  we  this  summer  cut,  per  acre,  three  tons 
of  as  good  timothy  hay  as  was  ever  housed,  and 
up  to  this  present  writing  the  feed  is  good,  and 
the  cows  easily  fill  themseiTes  from  it  daily.  Let 
eTcry  farmer,  who  can,  try  an  acre  with  muck, 
and  he  certainly  will  be  repaid  four-fold.— uim^r- 
*iean  AgrieuUwrist. 


Far  the  Nem  Sngitmd  Fmmtr, 

THB  ousJsrsrhissoTs  ov  ttmiAJX  ooBir. 

DsiiR  81B8  ;-«The  following  account  of  the 
early  cultivation  of  "Indian  Com"  in  England, 
which  I  copy  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  and 
British  Regiatcr  for  1796,  may  prove  interesting 
to  you.  L.  E.  Ketes. 

SaUm,  June  8, 1861. 

To  ThB  EDITOK  07  THB  MONTHLT  MaOAZIKS. 

Sib  : — At  a  time  of  so  great  scarcity,  every 
hint  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
food  of  the  laboring  poor  must  be  acceptable, 
and  as  several  persons  have,  in  the  public  papers, 
recommended  the  cultivation  of  Indian  wheat,  the 
following  is  a  practical  account  of  its  cultivation 
in  England.  The  land  should  be  a  loamy  sand, 
very  nch.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  grains 
should  be  set  like  hops,  at  two  lieet  distance,  six 
or  eight  grains  in  a  hill*  each  grain  about  an  inch 
deeo  in  the  ground.  The  seed  from  New  Eng- 
land is  the  best.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
alleys  should  be  hoed,  and  die  hills  weeded  and 
eartned  up  higher.  At  the  latter  end  of  that 
month,  all  the  superfluous  stalks  should  be  taken 
away,  and  only  tnree  stems  of  corn  left  in  each 
hill.  By  the  month  of  June  it  will  cover  the  alley. 
It  grows  much  like  bulrushes,  the  lower  leaves 
being  like  broad  flags,  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  as  many  feet  in  length ;  the  stems  shootinff 
upwards,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  height,  with 
many  joints,  casting  off  flag  leaves  at  every  joint 
Under  these  leaves,  and  close  to  the  stem,  grows 
the  com,  covered  over  with  many  coats  of  sedgy 
leaves,  and  so  closed  in  by  them  to  the  stem,  that 
it  does  not  show  itself  easily,  till  there  burst  out 
at  the  end  of  the  ear  a  number  of  strings,  that 
look  like  tufts  of  horse  hair,  at  first  of  a  beautiful 
green,  and  afterwards  red  or  yellow.  The  stem 
ends  in  a  flower.  The  com  will  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber; but  the  sun  of  that  season  not  having 
strength  enough  to  dry  it,  it  must  be  lud  upon 
racks,  or  thin  open  floors,  in  dij  rooms,  and  fre- 
quently turned,  to  avoid  moulding.  The  grains 
are  about  as  bi^  as  peas,  and  adhere  in  regular 
rows  round  a  wmte  pithy  substance,  which  forms 
the  ear.  An  ear  contains  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred grains,  and  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
length.  Thev  are  of  various  colors,  blue,  red, 
white  and  yellow.  The  manner  of  gathering  them 
is  by  cutting  down  the  stems  and  breaking  off  the 
eaifs.  The  stems  are  as  big  as  a  man's  wrist,  and 
look  like  Bamboo  cane,  and  the  pith  is  full  of 
juice  that  tastes  as  sweet  as  sugar.  The  joints 
are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  distance.  The  increase 
is  upwards  of  five  hundred  fold.  Upon  a  large 
scale,  to  save  the  expense  of  hilling,  the  seed  may 
be  drilled  in  alleys  like  peas ;  and  to  save  digging. 


die  ground  may  be  plowed  and  harrowed,  which 
will  answer  veiry  welL  It  will  grow  upon  all 
kinds  of  land.  The  ears  which  grow  upon  dry 
land  are  less,  but  harder  and  riper.  The  grain  is 
taken  from  the  husk  by  hand,  and  when  ground 
upon  French  stones,  makes  an  excellent  flour,  of 
which  it  yields  much  more,  with  much  less  bran, 
than  wheat  does,  and  exceeds  it  in  crust,  pan- 
cakes, puddings,  and  all  other  uses  except  bread  \ 
but  a  sweetness  peculiar  to  it,  which  in  other 
cases  makes  it  agreeable,  is  here  nauseous*  It  is 
excellent  for  feeding  poultry  and  hogs,  and  fat- 
tens both  much  better  and  sooner  than  peas  or 
barley.  The  stems  make  better  hedges  for  kitchen 
gardens  than  reeds  do.  It  clears  the  ground 
from  weeds,  and  makes  a  good  season  for  anv 
other  kind  of  com.  Piso,  and  other  Spanisn 
physicians  are  full  of  the  medicinial  virtues  of 
this  grain.  It  was  the  only  bread  corn  known  in 
America  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  is  there  called  Maiie.  J*  A. 

Leicestenhire. 


For  tht  New  Bnglaud  Farmers 
TBOUBUg  WITH  JmAUBB. 

Messes.  Editobs  :— Some  of  our  best  breeders 
of  sheep  in  this  county  are  having  a  new,  and  to 
us,  inexplicable  trouble,  this  spring,  with  their 
lambs.  Some  of  the  facts  in  the  case  I  will  state, 
with  the  hope  that  yon,  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, may  be  able  to  give  us  the  cause,  or,  at 
least,  to  make  some  sui^estions  which  may  ena- 
ble us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  matter. 
About  the  first  of  April  last,  I  bought  of  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  thorough  breeders  of  Meri- 
no sheep,  thirty-five  ewes ;  they  nearly  all  proved 
to  be  with  lambs,  and  were  in  good  condition. 
They  began  to  drop  their  lambs  we  first  of  May, 
when  I  soon  saw  there  was  something  wrong 
with  them.  Some  would  die  in  a  few  minutes, 
some  in  a  few  hours,  and  some  would  live  two  or 
three  days. 

By  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  I  have  suo* 
ceeded  in  keeping  twelve  alive  to  the  present 
time,  though  some  of  them  are  deformed,  with 
crooked  legs  and  backs.  The  lambs  had  no 
strength,  hardly  one  of  the  whole  lot  could  stand 
before  it  was  two  days  old.  They  appear  to  be 
greatly  lacking  in  bone,  which  is  soft  and  imma^ 
ture,  and  when  thev  begin  to  stand,  their  legs 
bend  and  grow  crooked ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
of  them ;  they  handle  'like  a  bundle  of  rags,  and 
pant  and  breathe  so  hard  as  to  be  heard  all  over 
the  barn. 

The  gentleman  of  whom  I  purchased  the  ewes 
is  having  the  same  trouble,  or  perhaps  more  se- 
vere and  fatal.  Out  of  a  flock  of  thirty-one  full- 
blood  Merino  ewes  he  has  saved  but  five.  From 
another  flock  of  forty-eight  he  has  saved  but 
twelve*  He  attributes  his  disaster  to  feeding 
buckwheat,  for  he  says  that  another  flock  which 
he  had  wintered  in  another  town,  to  which  was 
fed  no  buckwheat,  he  has  been  uncommonly  suc- 
cessful with,  having  lost  but  one  out  of  seventy- 
five.  The  same  is  true  of  what  ewes  I  winter^ 
myself. 

Another  large  farmer  in  this  town  is  having 
precisely  the  same  trouble,  losing  nearly  all  his 
lambs.  His  ewes  were  fed  with  oats  and  wheat 
bran.    Another  thorough  breeder,  in  an  adjoin- 
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ixkg  town,  IB  losing  nearlv  all  his  lambs  in  pre* 
cisely  the  same  way;  He  thinks  he  may  have  kept 
his  ewes  too  much  confined  through  the  winter  m 
a  tight,  warm  stable,  where  they  were  not  allowed 
to  run  in  the  open  air  at  all.  The  appearance  of 
the  lambs  in  all  the  above  cases  is  the  same, 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  trouble  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause,  but  what  that  cause  is, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  as  no  one  cause  seems 
to  account  for  the  trouble  in  all  the  eases. 

It  is  certainly  something  new  in  this  vicinity, 
and  any  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  the  mat- 
ter will  be  a  great  benefit  to  us,  as  sheep«>raising 
is  an  important  branch  of  husbandry  in  this 
State.    I  hope  to  hear  from  somebody. 

R.  Whittemorb. 

8t.  AlboM,  n^  June  10, 1861. 


Remarks. — We  earnestly  hope  our  friends  who 
are  engaged  in  sheep  culture  will  consider  this 
matter,  and  throw  light  upon  it,  if  they  can.  From 
a  remark  in  the  above  letter,  we  should  be  in- 
duced to  give  bone  meal  to  the  sheep  at  once, 
mixed  with  a  little  eom  or  oat  meal. 


OBAB8,  AJBm  HAT-KAKlirQ. 

The  cutting  and  seooring  the  grass  crop  is  a 
pleasant  and  interesting,  though  laborious,  part  of 
farm  labor.  The  days  are  long  and  the  sun  hot ; 
just  what  is  needed  to  secure  the  crop  in  its  best 
condition,  but  well-calculated  to  draw  heavily 
upon  the  strength  of  the  laborer.  The  observ- 
ance of  a  £sw  simple  rules,  therefore,  will  not 
only  promote  the  comfort  and  preserve  the  health 
of  many,  but  will  actually  result  in  the  saving  of 
life. 

It  is  necessary,  in  haying-time,  to  rise  early, 
where  the  grass  is  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe,  as  it 
is  cut  much  easier  when  wet  with  the  dew. than 
when  it  is  dry.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  long  and 
severe  labor  should  be  avoided  before  breakfast 
Before  going  to  the  field  it  would  be  well  to  eat 
a  cracker  or  plain  piece  of  bread,  and  drink  part 
of  a  tumbler  of  water.  If  going  to  the  field  at 
four  o'clock,  as  we  practiced  in  earlier  days,  break- 
fast should  be  taken  at  six.  This  should  not  be 
in  a  hurried  manner,  with  the  whole  thought  de- 
TOted  to  the  day's  work,  but  in  a  quiet  and  delib- 
erate way,  and  attended  by  pleasant  conversation 
in  relation  td^the  business  on  hand,  or  other 
agreeable  topics.  The  hands,  face  and  arms 
should  be  washed  in  moderately  cool  water,  and 
wiped  ''bright  dry,"  before  coming  to  the  table. 
At  ten,  a  light  luncheon  of  plain  bread,  or  simple 
fruit  pie,  and  some  cool  drink,  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  before  the  dinner  at  twelve.  Tea  may 
then  be  taken  at  five,  which  should  also  be  light, 
compared  with  breakfast,  even  for  men  engaged 
in  an  exhausting  labor. 

When  these  simple  rules  are  observed,  espe- 
cially those  to  be  deliberate  and  quiet  in  every- 


thing, the  severe  labor  of  haying  may  be  gone 
through  pleasantly,  and  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  system. 

It  is  now  nowhere  fashionable,  to  our  knowU 
edgCy  to  take  the  morning  glass  of  bitters,  or  to 
have  tbe^'eleven*'  and  **four  o'clock"  dram  in  the 
field.  It  is  undoubtedly  used  in  moderation  by 
some  persons,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  distributed 
among  the  men.  It  w^ts  once  the  custom  to  an- 
ticipate the  important  advent  of  the  haying  sea- 
son, by  gracing  the  larder  with  an  extra  supply 
of  "cmckera  and  cheese,"  "dry  cod  fish,"  'dem- 
ons," a  jug  of  "old  Jamaica  rum,"  and  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  gallons  of  the  real  "New  England 
critter,"  according  to  the  number  of  hands  in  the 
family,  and  their  thirsty  predilections  I  Accord- 
iugly*  "there  were  giants  in  those  days,"  or  at 
least,  men  thought  themselves  so,  and  what  was 
sometimea  unfortunate,  they  thought  their  teams 
of  horses  and  dattle  so,  too,  for  their  loads  were 
occasionally  left  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  imbed- 
ded hub-deep  in  the  black  mud  of  the  meadow ! 

Under  present  customs,  haying  is  conducted 
more  quietly,  skilfully  and  eflfectually  than  it  waa 
under  the  spirit  pressure. 

THOS  of  CtTTTUlO,  AKD  HOW  TO  CITT  THI  GRASS. 

The  average  amount  of  land  gone  over  by  the 
mowers  of  New  England,  with  the  hand  scythe, 
is  not  much,  if  any,  more  than  one  acre  per  day, 
and  the  average  crop  is  not  more  than  one  ton 
per  acre.  If  a  man  has  twenty-five  tons  of  hay 
to  get,  he  will,  on  this  average,  have  twenty-five 
acres  to  mow  over, — making,  at  $1,50  per  day, 
the  usual  wages  in  haying  time,  $37,50.  To  this 
his  board  is  to  be  added  for  twenty-five  days,  say 
$6,25,  making  $43,75.  There  are  mowing  ma- 
chines of  recent  construction  or  modification  with 
which  a  man  or  boy  may  out  six  acres  per  day, 
with  ease,  and  cut  it  well,  either  with  one  or  two 
horses,  or  a  pair  of  oxen.  It  can  be  cut  nearly 
at  this  rate  in  convenient  parcels,  say  one  or  two 
acres  at  a  time,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  hands 
that  are  to  tend  and  get  it  in.  This  will  cost  for 
a  man,  four  days,  $6,00-— board,  $1,00— horse, 
$4,00 — interest  on  machine,  one  year,  $6,00, — 
making  $17,00,  which,  deducted  from  $43,75, 
leaves  a  saving  of  $26,75  t  But  this  is  not  all ; 
there  is  the  saving  of  spreading  the  grass,  which 
the  machine  does  as  it  cuts  it,  and  the  still  more 
important  item  of  cutting  the  grass  rapidly  when 
you  are  ready  to  tend  it,  or  when  the  weather  is 
favorable  to  make  it  into  hay.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  oonaideration  of  transferring  this  hard 
work  from  man  to  beast,  and  this  is  especially  de- 
sirable in  many  cases,  where  the  farmer  beyond 
middle  life  is  not  able  to  mow  at  all. 

From  this  view  of  the  case,  it  would  seem  that 
the  farmer  who  has  twenty-five  tons  of  hay  to  se- 
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cure,  would  find  it  economical  to  use  a  mowing 
machine,  even  if  he  were  obliged  to  borrow  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  to  pay  for  it  But  a  single 
machine  may  be  owned  and  used  without  incon- 
Tenience  by  two  contiguous  neighbors,  thus  re- 
ducing the  cost  so  much  that  nearly  all  may  avail 
themselves  pf  its  adrantages. 

To  the  mowing  machine  should  be  added  a 
good  horse  rake  and  a  set  of  hay  caps,  and  then 
the  farmer  is  in  condition  to  enter  upon  the  an- 
nual campaign  with  great  certainty  of  success* 

The  mode  of  making  and  securing  hay  is  so 
general  that  th^  obserrance  of  a  few  simple  rules 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  In  order  to  gat 
the  sweetest  and  best  hay,  the  grass  should  be  cut 
very  soon  after  the  bloom  first  appears.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  spread  out  in  a 
hot  sun — but  when  fairly  wilted,  so  that  upon 
taking  it  in  the  hand,  some  of  the  driest  portions 
will  snap  a  little,  should  then  be  thrown  into  high 
peaked  cocks  and  covered  with  caps,  ff  they  are 
at  hand.  In  this  condition  the  cocks  may  stand 
forty-eight  hours  with  decided  advantage,  and  all 
that  will  be  necessary  afterwards,  is  to  throw  the 
oock  open  to  the  sun  and  air  for  three  or  fbur 
hours,  when  it  will  be  in  excellent  condition  to  be 
carted  in. 

Grass  cured  in  this  mstiner  will  look  green  and 
bright,  and  will  retain  that  peculiar* aroma  or  fira- 
grance,  not  less  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the  cattle, 
than  to  the  nose  of  their  owner,  when  he  enters 
the  bam.  It  also  retains  its  nutritious  qualities 
entirely  beyond  that  cut  down,  spread  and  suf- 
fered to  remun  upon  the  ground  during  eight  or 
ten  hours  of  two  or  three  days.  The  farmer  can 
easily  test  this  for  himself,  by  cutting  two  parcels 
of  the  same  grass  and  drying  ihem  under  the  two 
processes  we  have  mentioned,  steeping  them,  and 
tasting  the  tea  made  from  each.  The  Shakers, 
who  prepare  large  quantities  of  herbs  for  market, 
esteem  this  matter  of  drying  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  they  construct  very  large  rooms  for 
this  special  purpose,  and  would  scarcely  accept 
of  sun-dried  herbs  delivered  at  their  doors  f-  They 
are  an  observing  and  shrewd  people,  conducting 
their  business  upon  sound  principles,  so  that 
their  examples  in  business  matters,  at  least,  are 
entitled  to  regard. 

It  has  become  quite  fashionable  to  salt  hay  as 
it  is  packed  away  in  the  bam,  and  we  fear  the 
practice  is  carried  altogether  too  far.  Many  a 
ton  of  hay  is  taken  in  not  much  more  than  half 
cured,  because  there  is  a  prospect  of  foul  weather, 
and  under  the  comforting  thought  that  a  peck  of 
salt  toiU  he  added  in  order  to  save  iL 

From  their  own  natural  desire,  cattle  will  not 
take  much  salt  during  the  winter,  and  we  cannot 
believe  it  healthy  to  have  it  forced  upon  them 
mingled  with  the  food  which  they  must  eat,  or 


starve.  A  small  quantity  of  salt,  not  exceeding 
two  or  three  quarts  to  the  ton,  may  be  useful — 
but  more,  we  cannot  think  necessary,  even  if  it 
be  not  hurtfuL 

Our  hay  crop  is  one  of  vast  importance.  Its 
aggregate  value  is  very  large,  and  although  not 
exported  to  foreign  countries — that  is,  rarely  be- 
yond the  Kingdom  of  South  Carolina  or  Louisi- 
ana-^is  of  as  much  v^ne  expended  in  our  midst 
ae  though  sent  abroad.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  basie. 
of  all  our  farm  operations,  the  key-stone  whieb 
sustains  them  and  gives  them  all  their  success. 
The  test  of  a  fiurm  is  the  number  of  cattle  it  feeds 
—and  the  cattle  in  turn  feed  the  soil. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  secure  this  crop  in 
its  best  possible  condition,  well-fitted  to  sustain 
the  waiting  herds  that  will  sedi  it  at  our  hands, 
when  they  return  from  the  barren  pastures  in  the 
falL  

.  J^  1kg  Nm0  Bugkmd  Flarmtr. 
AS  TOU  T&AJOf  IT,  SO  TWIU!.  OBOW/ 

»r  If.  V.  BAISBTT. 

Fanners,  ariM !  ttedartoatbMd, 
Plant  tlw  Med  and  UH  tke  land, 
froae  Ote  viae,lefe  it  bod  and  bton^ 
M  yoo  train  it,  eo  'tvlU  grow. 

See  yon  net  vkera  yonder  tjee 
Best  a  belplnff  hand  from  thee  ? 
Baiae  tboee  brancbet  drooping  low«* 
Js  jroaltenin  tbea,  •»  tlMjr  gim. 

XaidMi,  behflU  that  beanttftil  flower ; 
Bent  low  on  its  italk  br  the  Iwl  ftsMo 
Baise  it  np  ftv>m  the  datt  below— 
Is  yon  train  ii,  so  'twill  grow. 

Mother,  a  blossom  fkr  more  pore, 
Is  given  to  thf  watofaftit  ears : 
Oaard  weU  tt»e  spirit,  learn  to  know, ' 
That  as  yon  tnin  it,  •»  *»win  grow. 


Par  Um  New  Bngland  Parmer. 
HXTMBBB  OV  8E2SOS  IN  ▲  SUSHBSI.. 

Mb.  £DiT(m : — ^Finding  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  seed 
necessary  to  stock  a  given  quantity  of  ground, 
and  thinking  that  some  others  as  well  as  myself 
might  be  curious  to  know  the  number  of  grains 
in  a  bushel,  and  how  many  would  fall  on  a  given 
quantity  of  ground,  I  have  made  out  the  Ibllowing 
statement  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  aocuracv,  by 
computation,  after  counting  a  small  quantity  of 
the  several  kinds  mentioned. 

Timothy  seed  numbers  41,828,800  grains  to  the 
bushel,  and  if  sown  on  an  acre  of  eround,  as  re- 
eommended  by  some,  would  give  about  6^  to  the 
souare  inch.  Would  not  one  be  better  than  six  ? 
clover,  of  medium  sise,  what  we  here  call  East- 
ern clover,  numbers  about  17,400,960  to  the 
busbd,  and  gives  about  2|  to  the  square  inch  on 
an  acre.  Rio  Grand  wheat,  fair  and  plump,  num- 
bers about  656,288  to  the  bushel,  and  gives  about 
12}  to  the  square  foot.  Bye  numbers  898,880, 
and  gives  about  20i  to  the  foot. 

Fairhavent  Vt,  1861.  H.  BbIQGB. 
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Far  the  New  Atglmnd  Former, 
THB  BUOiUflYli]  MOWBB. 

Mk.  Bjlown  :-»I  notice  in  your  paper  of  to- 
day a  letter  in  regard  to  mowing  machines  which 
Sves  a  false  impression  in  regi^  to  the  Buckeye 
ower. 

By  the  letter  you  see  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  very 
mucn  interested  in  the  Manny  machine,  although 
he  says  that  he  is  interested  in  none.  Now  I 
propose  to  state  a  few  facts  which  I  can  prove, 
and  see  how  they  compare  with  what  he  thinks 
are  facts  as  he  states  them  by  his  letter. 

In  the  first  place  he  ihinks,  does  not  say  he 
knows  from  experience,  that  the  Buckeye  and  an- 
other machine  may  do  well  upon  perfectly  smooth 
ground,  but  for  uneTcn  land  the  Manny  is  cer- 
tainly ihe  best  of  alL 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  know  firom  experience  that 
the  Manny  is  one  of  the  poorest  macnines  for  un- 
even and  hilly  ground,  and  that  the  Buckeye  is 
one  of  the  best,  for  these  reasons,  viz.: 

The  Manny  is  one  of  the  f)oorest  because  it  has 
but  one  drivmff  wheel,  (which  also  carries  the 
machine  from  tne  eround,)  and  its  finger-bar  is 
fixed  inflexibly  to  tne  main  part  of  the  machine, 
so  that  when  a  person  is  mowine  around  a  steep 
hill,  if  he  is  not  very  careful,  he  will  upset,  for 
the  driving  wheel  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  and  should 
the  driver  be  a  very  heavy  man,  and  the  hill 
steep,  his  weight  is  thrown  to  the  left  of  the  driv- 
ing wheel,  and  should  that  side  of  the  machine 
prove  the  heaviest,  over  he  goes.  I  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  myself  on  a  Manny  machine  last 
year  in  a  case  like  that,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
man  throwing  hi*s  weight  upon  the  framework  at 
t^e  end  of  the  finger-lMtr,.  I  might  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  notice  tnis  letter. 

Now  take  the  Buckeye.  You  see  it  has  two 
driving  wheels,  which  carry  the  machine  as  they 
would  a  cart,  and  with  no  more  chance  of  upset- 
ting it  than  there  would  be  a  cart ;  and  also  please 
notice  the  arrangement  by  which  the  finser-bar  is 
connected  with  the  main  part  of  the  machine,  viz.; 
the  double-hinge  joint,  by  which  you  see  the  bar 
works  upon  the  ground  equally  as  well,  whether 
the  machine  itself  is  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
bar,  or  not.  I  have  mown  upon  side  hills  with 
t^e  Buckeye  when  a  person  who  had  never  seen 
our  work  would  have  said,  "you  cannot  mow 
there,  I  know,"  and  have  mowed  it  as  well  as 
though  it  were  level  ground,  and  felt  in  no  dan- 
ger of  turning  over.  And  for  the  same  reason 
the  Buckeye  will  cut  the  grass  more  evenly  than 
the  Manny,  because  the  finger-bar  is  not  liable  to 
be  raised,  when  the  machine  leans  to  the  left,  as 
the  Manny  is  sometimes  thrown  when  the  left  end 
of  the  cutter-bar  may  go  over  any  little  rise. 

The  bar  to  the  Buckeye  is  guaged  at  pleasure, 
to  run  high  or  low,  from  the  ground,  by  a  wheel 
at  the  left  end,  and  a  narrow  spring  at  the  right 
end,  so  that  it  goes  as  they  go,  no  matter  how 
the  machine  may  lean.  I  say  that  the  writer  of 
that  letter  is  neatly  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
"A  Buckeye  dojss  not  cut  the  grass  of  the  same 
length  from  the  ground  at  both  ends  of  the  bar." 
Another  thing  he  says,  that  "the  finger  bar  is 
not  stout  enough."  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if 
he  ever  saw  one  that  was  bent  while  mowing,  or 
in  conseouenoe  of  driving  against  a  hassock  or 
stump.    I  have  driven  my  Buckeye  against  a  tree 


so  that  the  finger  bar  hooked  on  to  the  tree  at  its 
extreme  end,  and  let  my  horses,  (which  weigh 
2100  lbs.,)  do  their  best  to  bend  it,  and  they  coidd 
not.  I  did  it  to  show  its  strength  to  some  of  my 
neighbors,  who  questioned  its  strength  when  it 
should  go  affainst  any  such  thing.  He  asks, 
"Where  would  the  Buckeye  have  been,"  if  it 
had  got  into  a  hassock  as  did  his  Manny,  which 
it  took  two  horses  and  two  men  to  pull  out  P  I'll 
tell  him ;  it  would  have  gone  through  it  and  cut 
it  I  off,  and  been  several  rods  off  cutting  more  like 
it.  It  seems  he  told  his  neighbor  if  he  went  over 
his  piece  a  few  times  with  his  Manny,  he  would 
have  no  hassocks  to  trouble  him,  which  advice,  I 
think  the  neighbor  would  not  call  very  good,  if 
that  was  a  fair  sample  of  what  it  would  do.  Take 
notice,  he  says,  he  got  stuck  I 

Again,  he  gives  the  impression  that  there  is 
no  reaping  attachment  to  the  Buckeye,  which  he 
will  find  is  a  mistime,  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to 
inquire,  as  there  is  one  which  can  be  ^ery  easily 
attached  to  the  mower. 

One  fact  more ;  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
Buckeye  was  the  owner  of  the  Manny  machine 
at  the  time  of  the  greatest  trial  of  mowers  and 
reapers  in  the  Unit^  States,  at  Syracuse,  in  Ju- 
ly, 1857,  and  took  his  machine  to  the  trial,  as  a 
competitor  for  the  prized  After  he  got  there  he 
soon  found  that  the  Buckeye  was  very  much  su- 
perior to  his  machine,  and  bought  the  patent  right 
for  certain  States.  After  that  he  got  rid  of  the 
Manny  as  he  could.  In  a  few  days  after  the  tri- 
al, the  Buckeye  received  the  first  premium  over 
at  least  six  or  eight  other  machines. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  should  be  very 
glad,  and  am  anxious  to  meet  any  and  all  other 
machines,  at  any  time  and  place  where  the  mer- 
its and  demerits  of  all  can  be  seen,  and  know 
that  I  can  show  to  an  unpr^udiced  person  that, 
everything  considered,  the  Buckeye  is  best  Any- 
thing I  have  stated,  I  can  prove,  by  the  best  tes- 
timony a  man  can  ask.       James  A.  Deapeb. 

Wayland^  June  15, 186L 


OABDHNS  VOB  TTBATiTH. 

On  every  side,  we  hear  it  said  that  American 
merchants,  lawyers  and  mechanics  are  annually 
growinff  feebler,  and  becoming  shorter  lived,  and 
all  for  lack  of  cheerful  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
This  fact  becoming  wideljr  known,  has  led  to  the 
estabRshment  of  gymnasiums,'  boat-clubs,  ball- 
dubs,  etc.,  all  over  the  country.  For  persons 
who  can  not  ret  muscular  exercise  in  any  other 
way,  this  is  all  very  welL  But  he  who  can  get 
control  of  ground  enough  for  a  ffarden,  will  be 
much  better  off,  and  especially,  if  he  own  the  gar- 
den. This  pleasinff  occupation  b  far  more 
healthful  than  wrenching  gymnastics  practiced  by 
the  dock,  or  the  highly  exciting  and  overtaxing 
exertions  of  boat-radng,  and  ball-playing.^  Morn- 
ing and  evenine  spent  at  home — ^pruninf  and 
hoeing  and  weeding  and  training — so  employed, 
how  can  one  help  beinff  happy  and  healthy  P  It 
would  be  an'  evil  day  for  a  man  so  situated,  to 
hire  a  gardener  to  do  all  his  work.  What  harm 
is  there  in  a  little  sweat,  a  little  dirt,  and  a  few 
blisters,  if  thereby  one  keeps  dyspepsia  and  ill 
health  generally,  at  a  distance  P-—^oimcan  ^^^ 
ricultunai. 
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XXTBACTS   AND  BBFIiIBS. 
HAT  CAPS. 

Now  is  the  time  that  we  begin  to  think  about 
hay  caps,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  better  kind  than  those  I  have  used  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  are  made  of  old  sail 
cloth,  cut  in  pieces  five  feet  square,  with  a  tarred 
string  a  few  inches  long  in  each  comer,  with  a 
loop  on  the  end  which  I  fasten  to  the  ^ound  with 
a  spike  made  of  No.  4  wire.  Thej  will  turn  wa^ 
ter  to  perfection,  and  the  onlv  fault  I  find,  is 
their  bulk,  and  weight.  A  hundred  of  them  would 
make  a  cart  load.  They  cost  40  cts.  apiece,  and 
are  said  to  be  worth  about  26  cts.  to  manufacture 
into  paper  when  unfit  for  use.  I  hate  tried  cot- 
ton cloth,  but  do  not  think  it  worth  much  in  a 
heavy  shower.  H.  T.  Gates. 

New  Worcester^  June,  1861. 

RElfABK8.-^A  hay  cap  made  of  good  twQled 
cotton  cloth,  worth  nine  cents  a  yard,  well  put  on 
the  cock  and  properly  fastened,  will  keep  out  wa- 
ter during  a  heavy  shower  or  through  a  qform  of 
several  days.  A  cap  of  such  material  will  cost 
about  40  cts.,  and  a  man  can  take  along  a  hun- 
dred of  them  on  a  wheelbarrow.  They  need  no 
oil  or  paint.  

HOWINO  MACHINES. 

The  season  has  again  returned,  when  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself, — ^How  can  grass  be  most  ex- 
Eeditiously  and  advantageously  cut?  I  have 
card  some  owners  of  large  farms  say  they  would 
use  mowing  machines  no  more,  but  should  use 
the  scythe,  as  in  years  gone  by. 

Is  it  oometo  this,  that  all  the  ingenuity  ap- 
plied in  perfecting  mowers  has  evaporated  so 
soonP  May  not  the  fault  be  found  otherwise  than 
in  the  machine  itself?  No  cutting  implement 
can  be  expected  to  encounter  stubble  and  stones. 
Let  these  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  the  land, 
and  let  it  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  levelled  i  and 
it  will  be  safe  to  aver  that  one-half  the  labor  of 
cutting  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  machine  of 
best  construction.  Such  is  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  taken  much  pains  to  be  informed  of  the 
character  and  value  of  mowing  machines. 

June  8, 1861.  Essex. 

Reuabks.— The  experience  of  our  correspon- 
dent may  be  confirmed  by  thousands.  There  are 
several  machines  now  in  use  that  a  progresMve 
farmer  cannot  afibrd  to  be  without. 

BOSE  BUGS  ON  GRAFB  TINES. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 
inform  me  what  will  keep  the  rose  bug  off  of  grape 
vines,  or  what  will  drive  them  off?        J.  O.  D. 

Bedford,  June,  1861. 

Rekabks. — ^There  is  no  certain  preventive  of 
the  annual  visitations  of  the  rose  bug  upon  our 
•  grape  vines  and  other  plants,  nor  anything  in  our 
knowledge  that  will  cer|^inly  destroy  or  disperse 
them  when  they  have  visited  us.  Much  may  be 
^  done,  however,  to  prevent  their  mischief,  by  at- 
tending to  them  when  they  first  appear,  by  gath- 
ering and  throwing  them  mto  a  dish  of  hot  water. 


The  women  and  children  may  essentially  aid  in 
this.  After  one  or  two  years'  close  attention  to 
them  they  will  not  appear  in  very  large  numbers^ 
It  is  said  that  syringing  the  vine  with  whale  oil 
soap  will  prevent  their  eating  them,  and  that  com- 
mon soap  suds  will,  in  some  degree.  Our  reme« 
dy  is  the  thumb  and  finger. 

BLOOD  IN  BREEDING. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  remarks  of  Judge 
French  on  the  '^Principles  of  Breeding,"  and  his 
notice  of  Mr.  Ooodale^s  work,  which  I  have  not 
seen.  I  have  high  respect  for  the  intelligence  and 
activity  of  Mr.  Goodale,  and  doubt  whether  he  or 
his  work  will  slander  the  largest  class  of  animals 
in  our  countnr,  and  those  who  speak  in  their  favor. 
I  know  no  other  value  to  animals  about  a  farm, 
than  their  products.  And  when  I  find  an  animal 
producing,  like  the  Oakes  cow,  more  and  better 
butter  in  a  year  than  any  other  cow,  I  think  she 
is  worthy  of  a  better  notice  than  to  be  dubbed 
a  mere  scrub.  When  a  cow  yields  milk  from 
which  twenty  pounds  of  butter  can  be  made  in  a 
week,  and  tms  for  several  weeks  together,  I  think 
she  will  bear  comparison  with  any  Durhams,  Al- 
demeys  or  Devons,  even  if  she  have  no  registered 
blood.  I  have  hesurd  so  much  of  superiority  of 
blood,  and  found  so  little  of  it,  that  I  suspect 
there  may  be  something  of  humbug  in  blooded 
animals,  as  well  as  their  advocates.  * 

June  10, 1861.  _ 

THE  potato  EOT. 

To  prevent  potatoes  from  the  disease  or  rot, 
put  a  spoonful  of  salt  into  each  hill,  so  as  to  have 
It  dissolve  and  go  down  to  the  roots.  It  will  cool 
the  ground  and  prevent  the  rot,  and  even  if  the 
di9ease  has  commenced,  the  salt  will  cause  the 
rot  to  go  off,  and  leave  a  scar  around  the  potato 
plain  to  be  seen.  Put  the  salt  on  when  the  vines 
are  nearly  grown.  The  extra  quantity  of  pota- 
toes will  more  than  pav  for  the  salt. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  this  inserted  in 
all  the  papers  in  the  world,  especially  in  Ireland, 
where  the  rot  is  prevalent,  and  that  nation  makes 
great  use  of  the  potato.  t.  p. 

NSW  MODE  OF  PLANTING  ON  GBEEN  SWABD. 

I  will  suggest  a  new  method  of  plowing  green 
sward  for  com,  (or  at  least  something  that  I  have 
ncTer  heard  of.)  Plow  ^our  piece  all  in  double  fur- 
rows, as  you  would  to  ridge  old  land,  and  plant  be- 
tween the  furrows  on  top  of  the  ridge.  The  hills 
can  be  near  together,  as  they  will  be  wide  the  other 
way.  Bt  this  method  you  can  get  double  the  nu- 
triment irom  the  sod  for  each  hill  as  when  plowed 
the  old  way.  t.  c.  N.    r 

BUNOH  ON  A  cow's  TEAT. 

I  noticed  in  your  last  an  inquiry  for  a  remedy 
to  remove  a  bunch  from  a  cow's  teat  Take  a 
piece  of  fine  annealed  wire  and  twist  it  around  its 
t>ase  and  give  it  another  twist  everv  two  or  ihree 
days ;  let  the  wire  be  single,  with  tne  ends  twist- 
ed together.  This  will  |)revent  blood  from  pass- 
ing into  the  bunch,  and  it  will  soon  dry  up  and 
drop  off.  T.  a  N. 

Charlotte,  Vt,  1861. 
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The  following  statement  was  made  by  one  of 
the  successful  competitors  for  premiums  offered 
on  com  crops  by  the  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  Agri- 
oultural  Society.  The  ten  bushels  of  com  raised 
on  an  acre  of  this  land  when  so  wet  and  soft  at 
the  time  of  the  third  hoeing  that  it  wouldn't  stay 
hilled  up,  probably  cost  more  labor  than  the  sey- 
enty-seven  bushels  raised  after  drainage,  for 
which  the  premium  was  awarded. 

The  land  on  which  I  raised  this  com  is  in  the 
easterly  part  of  SUllsboroufh,  a  hard-wood  soil, 
naturally  wet  and  springy.  My  father  raised  com 
on  a  part  of  the  same  land  some  eighty  years  ago. 
When  I  was  a  boy  he  used  to  tell  me  about  hay- 
ing com  on  that  land  one  rather  wet  season,  and 
at  the  third  time  hoeing  he  tried  to  hill  it  up,  as 
the  fashion  was  then,  but  the  land  was  so  wet  and 
soft  that  it  would  spread,  and  become  leyel  again. 
The  result  was,  in  the  fall  begot  about  ten  bush- 
els of  com  to  the  acre.  When  I  was  young  I 
used  to  raise  corn  on  the  piece,  and  in  a  dry  warm 
season  I  could  raise  tolerable  good  com,  but  in 
wet  cold  seasons  I  oQuld  get  but  little.  It  was  so 
wet  and  rocky,  both,  that  for  the  last  fiye-and- 
twenty  years,  I  had  abandoned  it,  and  thought  I 
would  neyer  plow  it  again ;  but  four  years  a^o  I 
had  occasion  to  take  some  stone  off  from  it  to 
fence  a  road ;  and  the  surplus  ones  I  drew  off 
into  piles;  then  I  constructed  seyeral  under- 
drains  through  the  piece,  and  thought  I  would  try 
it  again  for  plowing.  Last  year  it  was  about  half 
of  it  planted  with  com  and  manured  some ;  the 
other  part  was  planted  with  potatoes,  without  ma- 
nure. This  year  I  spread  on  the  acre  about  thir- 
ty cartloads  of  manure  from  the  bam  cellar,  of 
tbirty  bushels  each,  and  slowed  it  twice,  just  as  I 
could,  it  being  so  rocky  tnat  I  could  plow  no  reg- 
ular depth.  I  then  furrowed  it,  light  as  I  could 
conyeniently,  about  three  feet  and  four  inches 
apart,  and  manured  it  in  the  hill  with  a  compost 
made  of  meadow  mud  and  Peruyian  guano,  about 
one  pound  of  guano  to  a  bushel  of  mud — put  half 
a  shoyel  full  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart.  I  hoed  it  three  times,  and  kept 
it  clear  of  weeds.  The  result  was  on  the  acre  I 
had  of  com  No.  1,  seyenty-one  and  a  half  bush- 
els; No.  2,  fiye  and  a  half  bushels,  of  eighty 
pounds  to  the  bnsheL  It  was  haryested  the  tenth 
of  October.  HnuM  Munbos. 


small  quantity,  apply  it,  and  test  its  virtues  for 
themselves.  A  trifling  dressing  of  a  crop  at  hoe- 
ing time,  will  frequently  advance  it  entirely  be* 
yond  the  cost  of  the  application* 


BOmB  DUST  VOB  BBAZra. 
Probably  there  is  no  rnanvre  that  can  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  bean  crop  more  decidedly  beneficial 
in  its  effects,  than  bone  dust  Wherever  it  has 
been  tested,  it  has  given  satisfaction,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  soil  baa  been  of  a  sandy  texture, 
and  but  poorly  supplied  with  lime.  The  accounts 
which  some  years  since  were  transmitted  to  us 
from  England,  in  relation  to  its  e£Beiency,  were 
regarded  by  many  as  doubtful :  yet  we  have  as- 
surance that  of  all  manurial  agents,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  the  bean  crop  is  involved,  bone 
manure  is  unquestionably  the  best  We  advise 
those  who  can  obtain  it  conveniently,  to  procure  a 


A  SIiAVa  AUOTZOir  dsbcbibsd  bt  bub- 
BBIiI.. 

It  appears  firom  Mr.  Russell's  latest  received 
letters,  that  while  he  was  sojourning  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Boutbem  Confederacy,  he  thought  it 
would  be  instractive  to  attend  for  the  first  time  a 
slave  auction.  What  he  saw  and  felt  is  thus  viv« 
idly  described : 

*'The  crowd  was  small.  Three  or  four  idle 
men,  in  rough,  homespun,  make  shift  uniforms, 
leant  against  the  irons,  enclosing  a  small  pond  of 
foul  *green-looking  water,  surrounded  by  a  brick 
work  which  decorates  the  space  in  front  of  the  Ex- 
change Hotel.  The  speaker  stood  on  an  empty 
deal  padiing-case.  A  man  in  a  cart  was  listening, 
with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  to  the  address.  Some 
three  or  four  others,  in  a  sort  of  vehicle  which 
might  either  be  a  hearse  or  a  piano  van,  had  also 
drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  address.  Five 
or  six  men  in  long  black  coats  and  high  hats, 
some  whittling  sticks,  and  chewine  tobacco,  and 
discharging  streams  of  discolored  saliva,  com- 
pleted the  group.  'Nine  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. Only  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  offered 
for  him,'  exclaimed  the  man  in  ^e  tone  of  in- 
jured dignity,  remonstnuoice  and  surprise,  which 
can  be  insinuated  by  all  trae  auctioneers  into  the 
dryest,  numerical  statements.  'Will  no  one  make 
any  advance  on  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  f 
A  man  near  me  opened  his  mouth,  spat,  and  said, 
'Twentjr-five.'  'Only  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  offered  for  him.  Why,  that's  ridicu- 
lous ;  only  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 
Will  no  one,'  &e. 

Beside  the  orator^uctioneer  stood  a  stout  young 
man  of  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  bun- 
dle in  his  hand«  He  was  a  muscular  fellow, 
broad-shouldered,  narrow-flanked,  but  rather  small 
in  stature ;  he  had  on  a  broad,  greasy,  old  wide- 
awake, a  blue  jacket,  a  coarse  cotton  shirt,  loose 
and  rather  ragged  trousers  and  broken  shoes. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  heavy  and  sad,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  disagreeable,  in  spite  of  his 
thick  Ups,  broad  nostrils  and  high  cheek  bones. 
On  hh  need  was  wool  instead  of  hair ;  his  whisk- 
ers were  little  flacculent,  black  tufts,  and  his  skin 
was  as  dark  as  that  of  the  ^late  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre 
or  of  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor  fiimself.  I  am  neither 
sentimentalist,  nor  Black  Republican,  nor  negro- 
worshipper,  but  I  confess  the  si^ht  caused  a 
straoffe  thrill  through  my  heart  I  tried  in  vain 
to  make  myself  familiar  with  the  fact  that  I  could, 
for  thQ  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars become  as  absolutely  the  owner  of  that  mass 
of  blood,  bones,  sinews,  flesh  and  brains,  as  of 
the  horse  which  stood  by  my  side.  I  have  seen 
slave  markets  in  the  East,  but,  somehow  or  oth- 
er, the  Orientalism  of  th4  scene  cast  a  coloring 
over  the  nature  of  the  sales  there  which  deprived 
them  of  the  disagreeable  harshness  and  matter- 
of-fact  character  of  the  transaction  before.  For 
the  Turk,  or  Smyraiote,  or  Egyptian,  to  buy  and 
sell  slaves  seemed  rather  suited  to  the  etemal  fit- 
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neM  of  things  than  otherwise.  The  turbaned, 
shawled,  loose-trousered,  pipe- smoking  merchants, 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  looked  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  a  legitimate  business.  One 
knew  that  their  slaves  would  not  be  condemned 
to  any  very  hard  labor,  and  that  they  would  be 
in  some  sort  the  inmates  of  the  family  and  mem- 
bers of  it.  Here  it  crated  on  my  ear  to  listen  to 
the  familiar  tones  of  the  English  tongue  as  the 
medium  by  which  the  transfer  was  e&cted,  and 
it  was  painful  to  see  decent-looking  men  in  Euro- 
pean garb  engaged  in  the  work  before  me.  The 
nevro  was  sold  to  one  of  the  bystanders,  and 
wmed  off,  with  his  bundle,  Ood  knows  where. 
'Niggers  is  cheap,'  was  the  only  remark  of  the 
bystanders.  Another  auctioneer,  a  flat,  flabby, 
perspiring,  pufiy  man,  was  trying  to  sell  a  negro 
girl  who  stood  on  the  deal  box  beside  him.  She 
was  dressed  pretty  much  like  a  London  servant 
girl  of  the  lower  order,  out  of  place,  except  that 
her  shoes  were  shreds  of  leather  patches  and  her 
bonnet  would  have  scarce  passed  muster  in  the 
New  Cut  She,  too,  had  a  little  bundle  in  her 
hand,  and  looked  out  at  the  buyers  from  a  pair 
of  large;  sad  eyes.  *Niggers  were  cheap ;'  still 
here  was  this  young  woman  going  for  an  upset 
price  of  $610,  but  no  one  would  bid,  and  the 
auctioneer,  after  vain  attempts  to  raise  the  price 
and  excite  competition,  said,  *Not  sold  to*day, 
Sally ;  you  may  get  down.*  She  stepped  down 
from  the  box  and  walked  off  down  the  main  street 
without  further  notice,  while  the  auctioneer  saun- 
tered away  in  another  direction." 


Trr  FOB  Tat  a  Bad  Rule. — ^When  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  learned  a  good  lesson.  One  frosty 
morning  I  was  looking  out  ol  a  window  into  my 
father's  farm-yard,  where  stood  many  cows,  oxeni 
and  horses,  waitinj^  for  drink.  The  morning  was 
very  cold ;  the  animals  stood  meek  and  quiet,  till 
one  of  t^e  cows  wanted  to  move,  and  tried  to  turn 
round.  In  trying  to  do  this  she  hit  affainst  her 
neighbor ;  whereupon  that  one  kicked,  and  hit 
the  one  next  to  her.  In  five  minutes  the  late 
peaceful  congregation  of  animals  was  in  great 
turmoil,  furiously  kickine  and  butting  each  other. 
My  mother  laughed,  and  said,  "See  what  comes 
of  kicking  when  you  are  hit ;  just  so  have  I  seen 
one  cross  word  set  a  whole  mmilv  by  the  ears.^ 
Afterward,  if  my  brothers  or  myself  were  cross  or 
irritable,  she  would  say,  "Take  care,  my  children, 
remember  how  the  fight  in  the  straw-yard  began ; 
never  give  back  a  kick  for  a  hit,  and  you  will  save 
yoursdf  and  others  much  trouble." 


Meat  for  HEMS.^If  confined  to  the  hennerjr,. 
these  fowls  will  require  meat  daily.  If  meat  la 
not  at  command,  fish,  fresh,  will  answer  as  a  sub- 
stHnte. 


Sheep  and  Dogs  in  Massachxtsetts.— The 
sheep  in  Massachusetts  numbered  378,226  in 
1840 ;  but  they  decreased  to  only  11,311  in  1860. 
In  1850  they  numbered  188,651,  and  produced 
585,000  lbs.  of  wool,  while  the  manufacturers  of 
the  State  consumed  22,000,000  lbs.,  outside  of 
domestic  or  household  products.  The  returns 
from  the  v&rious  towns,  almost  without  exception, 
attribute  the  decrease  in  sheep  in  great  part  to 
the  killing  and  worrying  of  aogs.  The  benefits 
of  the  stringent  dog  law  passed  two  years  ago, 
are  beginning  to  be  perceived.  All  dogs  are 
taxed,  and  from  the  fund  thus  obtained  all  losses 
caused  by  dogs  are  paid. 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  BOBIBrS  BONG. 

One  mimmer  moralng  earlj, 

Wbea  the  dew  wm  bright  to  m«« 
Our  dark-  eyed  little  Charlie 

Stood  by  bifl  mother**  knee, 
And  be  heard  a  lobin  lingiog 

lo  m  tree  eo  tall  and  high, 
On  the  topmoet  boogh  'twas  mlsglaCf 

Awaj  ap  in  the  aky. 

"Mamma,  the  roUn'a  prajing. 

In  the  TBTy  tree- top  there  j 
Glory  I  Glory  t  it  It  saying, 

And  th«fc  ie  all  tte  pr«ycr^ 
Bat  God  will  torely  hear  him. 

And  the  angels  standing  fty, 
fbr  God  i«  very  near  him. 

Away  ap  in  the  sky." 

"My  ohild !  God  is  no  neai«r 

To  the  robin  on  the  tree, 
lad  does  not  bear  him  elearer 

Than  he  does  yoa  and  me. 
Tot  He  hears  the  angels  harping 

In  san-brlght  glory  drest, 
Aind  the  little  birdlinp  obirnlBg 

Down  in  their  lealjr  netU" 

•^Manma,  If  yon  ihonld  hide  nm 

Away  down  in  the  dark, 
And  leave  no  lamp  beside  me, 
Would  Ood  then  have  to  hark  t 

AndiflwhUperlowly, 
All  oorered  In  faiy  bed« 
Do  yon  think  that  Jesos  holy 

Woold  know  what  ^Iwwi  X  isld  r* 

uiCr^ktfiinwltUtolisper, 

G€d*»  light  Is  neter  din} 
The  Tory  lowest  whisper 

Is  always  close  to  EBm." 

Kow  the  robin's  song'wss  lining 
The  oh11d*B  sonl  foil  of  bliss  j 

The  very  »ir  wm  txUling 
When  his  mamma  told  him  this. 

And  he  wished,  in  ehUdish  cnkring, 
For  the  robin's  wings  to  fly  j 

To  sing  en  tree  »ops  w»TiBg, 


So  very  near  the  sky. 


ChOdaiBbmi, 


8KIP7INO  AJfjy  RKTMMTNQ. 

Two  bad  habits,  increasing'  among  the  Toung 
folk^^some  of  them,  at  least.  ''Why,  is  it  bad  to 
skip  or  skim  ?"  vou  aik,  perhaps.  That  depends 
upon  how  and  what  you  skip  and  skim. 

I  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skipping  and 
skimming  in  the  way  children  read  their  nooks 
in  these  days,  and  that  is  bad.  It  is  a  loose, 
careless,  hasty  way  of  reading,  Which  snatches  up 
the  story,  ana  hardly  that,  leating  out  all  the  in* 
struction,  thought,  purpose  of  the  book,  and 
making  pretty  much  ail  of  it  a  conAised  jmnblOy 
like  type  in  pi* 

''We  have  so  many  books."  Yes,  some  of  you 
have,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  you  do  not  value  them 
as  the  few  I  used  to  have  in  my  childhood.  These 
few  were  not  only  read  with  great  attention  the 
first  time,  but  they  were  read  and  re-read,  put 
away,  brought  back  and  read  again)  and  the 
consequence  was  they  made  an  impression.  I  feel 
their  power  to  this  day.  The  true  way  to  read  is, 
first  to  select,  or  have  selected  for  you,  a  book 
that  is  wor^  reading ;  then  read  it  carefully, 
thoughtftiUy,  attentively.  Bead  it  to  remember 
it,  ami  read  it  accurately. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  little  boy.    His  auntie 
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gave  him  some  eardi  with  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England  pictured  on  them.  Then,  as  he  was 
inquisitive  to  know  who  thev  all  were,  she  used 
to  tell  him  the  history  of  their  different  reigns, 
and  the  good  and  the  bad  things  they  did.  Her 
stories  interested  the  little  boy,  and  he  listened 
▼ery  attentively.  As  he  was  playing  with  his 
oards  one  day,  his  papa  took  up  one,  and  asked 
him  whose  face  that  was  on  the  card.  The  little 
boy  told  him,  and  moreover  gave  a  good  account 
of  that  king's  reign.  His  papa  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  asked  him  about  another ;  atid  so  he 
went  on  and  gave  a  oorreot  little  storv  of  them 
all.  Papa  was  very  much  pleased,  and  the  next 
day  gave  his  little  son  three  large  volumes  of 
English  history.  The  child  could  not  read  yet,  he 
was  only  three  years  old ;  but  he  was  so  atten- 
tive. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  this  same  little 
boy  read  a  book,  which,  forty  years  after,  he  quot- 
ed accurately  from  by  memory,  when  writing  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  before  a  body  of  learned 
men ;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  the  book  since.  How 
carefully  he  must  have  read  it.  How  clear  it 
must  have  been  in  his  mind.  No  skipping  or 
skimming  there,  I  reckon ;  no  confused  jumble. 

That  little  boy  became  a  distinguished  teacher, 
the  famous  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Ru^by  school  This 
is  the  kind  of  reading  and  hearing  which  makes 
good  memories  and  stores  up  useful  informatioo. 
— CIiiUTs  Paper, 

A  Curious  Expbbixsnt.— Take  a  round  piece 
of  pasteboard  (or  any  other  shane)  and^  insert  it 
in  a  quill  open  at  both  ends,  ana  la'y  this  on  an- 
other piece  of  pasteboard  of  the  same  shape,  in 
which  is  stuck  a  pin,  so  that  the  pin  will  enter  the 
quill.  Blow  through  the  quill  as  hard  as  you 
may,  but  die  lower  piece  oannot  be  blown  ofL 

A  common  spool,  such  as  is  used  for  sewing 
cotton,  forms  a  suitable  apparatus  for  trying  this 
wonderful  experiment.  Take  a  bit  of  smooth 
writing  paper  a  little  larger  than  the  head  of  the 
•pool,  and  run  a  pin  through  the  paper  and  into 
the  bore  of  the  spool  Now,  by  blowing  down  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  blow  the  paper  o£ 
By  observing  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pa- 
)er  does  not  quite  touch  the  head  of  the  spool. 
[t  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  hold  the  paper  up 
with  the  hand  until  you  begin  to  blow. 

The  explanation  is  this :  When  the  currents 
of  air  are  established,  radiating  from  the  central 
tube  horisontally  between  the  disk  and  the  paper, 
the  greater  area  of  the  disk  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  tube  causes  the  air  above  the  paper  to  be 
rarified,  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  below,  not 
being  counterbalanced,  holds  the  paper  up.  The 
pin  acts  as  an  anchor  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
oeing  blown  away  horisontally. — ScUntijlc  Amer- 
icon. 


an  earthquake  f  but  neither  the  earthquake  nor 
the  volcano  are  necessary  to  prove  that  fire  ex- 
ists in  the  earth.  At  the  depth  of  2480  yards, 
water  boils }  lead  melts  at  the  depth  of  8400  yda. 
There  is  a  red  heat  at  the  depth  of  seven  milea, 
and  if  we  adopt  the  temperature  as  calculated  by 
Morveau's  corrected  scale  of  Wedgeworth's  py- 
rometer, we  find  that  the  earth  is  fluid  at  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  miles. 
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The  Eabth.— The  hollow  ball  on  which  we 
live  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own 
destruction.  Within  the  outer  crust — the  cool 
temperature  of  which  supports  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  solidifies  tne  stone,  coal  and  me- 
tallic ores  so  important  to  our  well  being-— there 
exists  a  mass  oi  fluid  igneous  matter.  Some  of 
this  matter  occasionally  escapes  through  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano,  or  makes  its  presence  felt  by 


DOMS8TZO  BXOBZFTS. 

Bhbad  Makimq.— One  of  the  beat  London  ba- 
kers gives  the  following  receipt  to  make  a  supe- 
rior loaf  of  bread,  of  what  is  called  a  half  peck 
sixe.  Will  not  some  of  our  readers  try  the  plan, 
and  report  upon  their  sueoess  wiUi  itP 

*<To  make  a  half  peck  loaf,  take  three-quartera 
of  a  pound  of  well-boiled  mealy  potatoes,  and 
mash  them  through  a  fine  cullenaer,  or  coarao 
sieve,  add  one-eighth  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  (about 
two  table-spoonfuls,)  or  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  German  dried  yeast,  and  one  pint  and 
three-quarters  of  lukewarm  water,  (88  degrees 
Fahr.,)  together  with  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  ta  render  the  mixture  the  consist- 
ence of  thin  batter ;  this  mixture  diould  be  aet 
aside  to  ferment }  if  placed  in  a  warm  situation, 
it  will  rise  in  less  than  two  hours,  when  it  wiU-re- 
semble  yeast  in  appearance,  except  as  to  color. 
The  sponge  so  made  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  one 
pint  of  water,  nearly  blood  warm — viz.,  92  de- 
grees Fahr.,  and  poured  into  half  a  peck  of  flour, 
which  has  previously  had  one  ounce  and  a  quar- 
ter of  salt  mixed  with  it ;  the  whole  should  then 
be  kneaded  into  dough,  and  allowed  to  rise  in  « 
warm  place  for  two  hours,  when  it  should  bo 
kneaded  into  loaves  and  baked.  The  object  of 
adding  the  mashed  potatoes  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  fermentation  in  the  sponge,  which  it 
does  to  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and,  conse- 
quently, renders  the  bread  lighter  and  better.'' 

Hot  8law. — Cut  a  good  cabbage,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife,  slice  it  fine ;  put  it  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  piece  of  butter,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste;  pour  in  iust  hot  water  enough  to  prevent 
its  sticking  to  tne  pan ;  cover  it  closely,  and  let 
it  stew  I  stir  it  frequently,  and  when  it  is  quite 
tender,  add  a  little  vinegar,  and  serve  it  hot 

To  Make  Unlbavkhkd  Brkad.— Take  one 
(juart  of  bran  fiour,  one  table-spoonfiil  sugar,  & 
litUe  salt.  Mix  with  cold  water  into  a  stiff  dou^k  i 
a  little  com  meal  is  an  improvement.  Spread  il 
into  a  thin  loaf  {  bake  in  a  quick,  hot  oven. 

GiMQEB  Bekr.— -Put  two  sallons  of  cold  water 
into  a  pot  upon  the  fire ;  add  to  it  two  ounces  of 
good  gmger  bruised,  and  two  pounds  of  white  or 
brown  sugar.  Let  all  this  come  to  the  boil,  and 
continue  boiling  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
skim  the  liquor  and  pour  it  into  a  jar  or  txj^ 
along  with  one  sliced  lemon,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  of  tartar.  When  nearly  cold,  put  in  a 
teacup  full  of  yeast,  to  cause  the  liquor  to  work. 
The  beer  is  now  made  |  and  after  it  has  worked 
for  two  days,  strain  it,  and  bottle  it  for  nee.  Th 
down  the  corks  firmly. 
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FOB  A  WBT  DAT  IN  AUQTTBT. 

Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  beftr  Life  marmar,  or  tee  It  glleten ; 

ETeiy  clod  feels  »  stir  of  might. 

An  Instinct  within  it  that  rescbes  and  towers. 

And  grasping  blindly  aboye  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a  soul  In  grsss  and  flowers.  Lowiu. 

HE  fanner's 
life  is  neces- 
sarily one  of 
actiye  indus- 
try ;  it  should 
also  be  one 
of  happiness. 
No  occupa- 
tion affords 
such  various 
resources, 
both  of  emol- 
ument and 
pleasure,  as 
farming,  when 
judiciously  and  intelligently  pursued.  The  New 
England  farmer  should,  in  the  first  place,  settle 
his  mind  to  the  necessity  of  yigorous  individual 
action,  and  of  active  inquiry  into  the  various 
modes  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  professional 
efforts,  and  their  emoluments.  He  should  not 
repose  with  a  humble  and  contented  ambition 
upon  the  platform  of  past  ages,  or  upon  the  ob- 
solete usages  of  those  who,  in  the  primal  days  of 
American  agriculture,  were  compelled  to  open 
pathways  for  the  sun  into  the  bosom,  of  dense 
and  trackless  forests,  and  to  extort  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  a  soil  which  was  yet  incum- 
bered with  almost  insuperable  impediments. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  union  of  intelli* 
genee,  capital,  and  power,  should  not  be  as  pro- 
ductive of  happy  results,  in  agriculture,  as  in  oth- 
er pursuits.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
hand  of  science  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  and  even  within  the  last  ten 
years  the  changes  which  have  been  introdooed  in* 


to  the  manipulatory  processes  of  the  art,  have  so 
far  lessened  its  toils,  and  augmented  its  results, 
as  to  render  the  pursuit  of  farming  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  profitable  of  human  avocar 
tions. 

The  farmer — if  a  true  man — ^now  strives  to  ex- 
cel in  intelligence,  as  well  as  in  wealth.  He  fre- 
quently has  his  library,  and  his  cabinet  of  miner- 
als, and  is  emulous  of  understandiug  the  "why 
and  wherefore"  of  the  various  theories  and  pro- 
cesses he  adopts  and  practices  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  crops,  the  management  of  his  stock,  and 
the  general  routine  of  his  domestic  and  personal 
affairs.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  polities,  that 
''revolutions  never  go  backward  f'  and  it  is 
equally  true,  perhaps,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
that  the  human  mind  once  stimulated  to  an  inter- 
ested pursuit  of  knowledge  will  neither  retro- 
grade nor  pause,  but  press  onward  towards  the 
goal  with  constantly  increasing  ardor  and  success 
to  the  attainment  of  objects  presented  to  its  grasp. 

What  a  contrast  is  presented,  in  this  particular 
between  the  freebom  American  farmer,  and  the 
English  peasant.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  a  late 
writer,  himself  an  Englishman,  observes : — '*He 
feels  that  he  is  a  mere  serf,  among  the  great  and 
free ;  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty, 
who  use  him  as  such.  He  sees  the  sunshine  of 
grandeur,  but  does  not  feel  its  warmth.  He  hears 
that  the  great  folks  are  wise ;  but  all  he  knows  is 
that  their  wisdom  does  not  trouble  itself  about 
his  ignorance.  He  asks,  with  the  ''Farm£R*8 
Boy,"— 

"Whence  comes  this  change,  ungracioos,  irksome,  cold  ? 

Whence  this  new  grandeur  that  mine  ejes  behold  i 

The  widening  distance  that  I  dailjr  see .' 

Has  wsaUh  done  this?    Then  wealth's  a  foe  to  na  I 

Fbe  to  myrlghts,  thai  leaTcs  a  powerftil  fcw 

The  paths  of  emolatton  to  pnrsae.'* 

But  even  this  rough  block  from  the  quarry  of 
ignorance,  is  capable  of  being  chiselled  and  pol- 
ished, and  sent  forth  into  the  great  thorough- 
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tees  of  life,  m  beiiig  of  beauty  and  power-^^cafia- 
ble  of  gnaphkg  the  nHyateries  of  tlie  univene, 
and  of  holding  converse  with  the  stars.  It  was 
of  such  niaterials  that  the  armies  were  formed^ 
which  won  at  Cressji  at  Aginconrt,  and  at  Wa- 
terloo; and  It  was  widi  seamen  taksa  in  part 
from  the  same  degraded  class,  that  the  fleets 
which  won  imperishable  glory  to  the  cross  of  St. 
George  at  Campezdown,  and  at  Trafalgar,  were 
manned !  For  the  American  farmer  there  is  a 
fature  radiant  with  glorious  promise.  He  feels 
that  he  19  a  moR,  and  capable  of  yerifying,  by  his 
character  and  deeds,  the  truth  of  the  poetical 
axiom,  that 

Mjk  boUfUMMMiy  to  a  eoa&tiy^  V«M»i* 

and  that  to  be  restricted  in  thought  and  opinion, 
and  oonfined  in  activity  by  ignoranee,  is  a  ape* 
etes  of  mental  serfdom  at  rartance  with  the  in* 
atincts  of  his  nature,  and  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  that  freedom  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  guarantees  and  safeguarda  of  the  govern* 
BMBt  under  which  he  lives.  No  maa  enjoys  bet- 
ter advantages  for  mental  improvement  than  the 
temer,  and  by  no  dass  of  men,  as  a  general 
thing,  perhaps,  are  these  advantages  turned  to 
«sore  profitable  aeooant.  The  multiplication  of 
text-books  and  even  of  exhaustive  works  on  the 
sciences  immediately  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  the  institution  of  societies,  clubs  and  public 
lectures'  all  designed  for  the  promotion  of  the 
chief  iirterests  of  the  artN«bring  within  his  meh 
all  the  means  that  can  reasonably  be  desired. 

Knowledge  thus  brought  to  his  fireside,  must 
have  a  most  salutary  influence,  and,  in  time,  be 
productive  of  great  good,  by  elevating  the  mind, 
atrengthsoing  the  anderstanding,  and  porify^ng 
the  affections  which  link  together  in  in^soluble 
bonds,  the  great  brotherhood  of  man. 

"Cerruption  in  the  great  mass  of  cultivators,^ 
eays  Jefoson,  "is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no 
t^  or  nation  has  presented  an  instance.''  Of  all 
men  the  farmer  has  the  best  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate his  taste  and  improve  his  mind  by  atudy. 
The  long  winter  evenings,  and  occasional  hours 
for  relaxation  from  labor  through  the  year,  aftnd 
■ample  time  for  this,  and  lor  this  purpose  they 
will  by  most  persons,  be  improved.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  far  as  solid  enjoy- 
tnent  and  genuine  happiness  are  involved. 


SiOPFBBS,  &a — To  exterminate  skippers  and 
eggs  make  a  strong  decoction  of  elder  leaves  and 
-young  twigs,  and  immerse  the  ham  into  it,  boil- 
ing hot,  for  a  minute  or  two.  No  bad  taste  or 
-flavor  is  given  the  meat,  while  insect  and  egg  is 
utterly  destroyed.  Applied  cold  it  wUl  be  found 
Just  as  effective  on  tne  live  animaL    The  leaves 


and  twigs  scattered  about  a  room,  andrenewed  ae 
they  become  dxy,  will  drive  out  roaches  and  other 
kindred  insects.  I  have  driven  ground-molee 
from  particular  beds  in  n^  garden,  wlien  trouble- 
some, by  inserting  green  leaves  in  their  back 

ODZ^nVATIQV  OV  OUtL  VA-TIVM  PlMJMl; 

The  White  pine,  /"-Finns  8trolm$J  called  in 
England  the  Weymouth  pins,  was  one  of  the  first 
America^  trees  introduced  into  that  country, 
where  it  has  always  been  hi^ly  prized  as  an  or* 
namental  tj^ee.  It  has  been  more  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated in  England  than  in  America  i  but  no 
person  doubts  its  yalue,  either  to  be  planted  as  a 
timber  or  forest  tree,  or  as  an  ornamental  append- 
age to  one's  estate.  According  to  Oen.  Dear- 
bom,  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
tree  culture,  "the  cones  of  the  White  pine  must 
be  gathered  early  in  autumn,  as  the  soalea  open 
about  the  first  of  October,  when  the  seeds  are  re- 
leased, which  being  furnished  with  a  membranous 
wing,  are  speedily  scattered  by  the  winds  to  a 
great  distance.  The  cones  when  collected  should 
bo  laid  in  some  dry  place,  where  the  scales  will 
open,  and  the  seeda  can  then  be  eaaily  shaken 
out." 

The  time  for  sowing  them  is  when  the  ground 
is  first  open  In  the  spnng,  which  is  usually  about 
the  first  part  of  April,  on  beds  of  well  pulverized 
soiL  They^  may  be  planted  still  earlier  than  this 
in  pots,  which  can  be  placed  in  any  change  of  sit- 
uation that  may  be  required.  In  England  it  is 
usual  to  cover  tne  young  plants  with  nets  to  pre- 
vent birds  from  picking  off  the  tops  of  the  little 
seedlings  while  me  husks  of  the  seeds  are  upon 
them ;  also  tp  acreen  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  young  plants  should  be  kept  quit^ 
clean,  and  occasionally  watered  in  a  careful  man- 
ner, so  as  not  to  deluge  them  and  harden  the 
earth  round  about  them.  If  they  come  up  too 
close,  the  plants  shoHid  be  thinned  out  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  surplus  removed  to  a  separate  bed, 
protected  by  shade,  and  watered  freely  but  care- 
fully. They  should  be  set  in  rows,  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  with  about  the  same  distance  be- 
tween the  rows. 

When  the  plants  are  a  year  old,  they  should 
be  transferred  to  other  rows  in  the  nursery,  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the 
rows.  Here  it  is  customary  to  let  them  remain, 
until  they  are  to  be  planted  out  The  beat  time 
for  planting  them  out  in  our  climate  is  during  the 
first  half  of  May.  It  is  advisable  not  to  allow 
them  to  attain  a  considerable  size  before  they  are 
planted  out,  as  the  smaller  the  plants,  if  not  too 
small,  the  better  they  succeed.  When  large 
plantations  are  to  be  made,  it  is  best  to  raise  the 
plants  on  portions  of  the  same  ground,  as  It 
somewhat  retards  their  jgrowth  to  suffer  a  com- 
plete change  of  solL  It  is  also  beneficial  to  their 
frowth  to  transplant  them  once  in  two  years,  as 
y  this  process  they  obtain  better  roots,  and  ac- 
quire, by  habit,  the  power  of  sustaining  the  ope- 
ration with  impunity,  so  that  they  may  be  after- 
wards transplanted  into  any  soil  with  complete 
success.  In  all  cases,  when  transplanting  them, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  wound  any 
portion  either  of  the  roots  or  branches. — Hovty^M 
Magazine. 
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BXTSAXt  sodNomr. 

Mb.  Eomvi:— 4  wish  to  oUnr  a  fbw  Mrf  re- 
marks on  rural  •eonooiv,  a  M))|eet  mlikh  oom- 
mendt  itself  to  the  consideration  of  every  fioraief 
at  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  good  farm^ 
inp.  In  fet,  I  do  not  believe  Uiere  is  any  mrah 
thing  as  good,  suocessfnl  and  profitable  farmiDgy 
without  economy  in  the  use  of  all  the  means  em- 
plo3red  to  promote  the  olject,  that  is,  in  the  use 
of  money,  time  and  labor.  There  is  no  economy 
in  spending  9^50  in  money,  time  or  labor  in 
raising  the  best  piece  of  com  in  the  county, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  worth  more  than  f  140  in 
the  mariLet,  without  some  other  valuable  object  or 
end  is  also  attained,  besides  the  price  of  the 
com  as  an  oftet  to  ^e  expense.  With  a  great 
expenditure  of  money,  time  and  labor,  a  farmer 
of  ample  means  can  make  aQ  his  lands  **iionrish 
and  blossom  as  the  rose,**  can  raise  prodigious 
great  cropa^  and  obtain,  perhaps,  all  the  premiums 
et  the  cattle  show,  in  spite  of  ^e  utmost  efforts 
of  his  poor  neighbor;  when,  in  fact,  his  poor 
neighbor,  by  his  skill  and  economy,  in  adapting 
all  his  means  to  his  ends,  shows  himself  to  be  the 
better,  the  more  sueoessftil  and  profitable  farmer. 

Farming  is  always  profitable,  when  conducted 
with  skill  and  economy.  Either  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient ;  they  must  be  united  in  order  to 
render  forming  successfiil  and  profiuble.  If  any 
have  failed  in  the  business,  it  has  been  owing  to 
either  to  the  want  of  skill,  or  to  the  want  of 
economy,  or  to  the  want  of  both  united. 

Poverty  is  a  great  and  terrible  burden  to  the 
young  and  intelligent  farmer  f  and  it  imposes 
upon  nim  the  most  rigid  economy.  None  but  the 
ru^h  can  farm  it  as  well  as  he  knows  how,  or  in- 
dulge in  any  of  the  fanciful  operations  and  exper- 
iments of  the  day.  The  poor  man  has  not  the 
means  to  carry  out  all  his  own  plans  of  farm  op- 
erations. He  has  not  the  means  to  cultivate  fif- 
teen or  twenty  acres,  to  purchase  fancv  fertiluers, 
and  to  try  experiments  on  a  large  scale.  No  $  he 
is  a  poor  man,  and,  as  such,  he  is  obliged  to 
practice  die  most  rigid  economy,  and  use  all  his 
means  to  the  best  advantage.  He  has  not  the 
means  to  purchase  manure  of  any  kind  for  his 
land ;  he  must,  therefore,  plant  one  acre  instead 
of  twenty  $  and  to  enrich  this  one  acre,  he  must 
resort  to'  the  sink-spout,  the  hen-roost,  the  ash- 
heap,  the  hog-pen,  the  bara-yard,  the  privy,  for 
his  fertilizers.  He  must,  also,  scrape  up  and 
gather  together  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  every-, 
thing  on  and  about  his  premises,  which  can  be 
composted  with  the  above  and  converted  into 
manure,  such  as  leaves  from  the  forest,,  mud  from 
the  meadow,  peat  or  marl  from  the  bog,  together 
with  turfs,  sods,  roots,  weeds,  waste  straw  and 
hay,  chip  manure,  ftc.  These,  and  such  like 
when  thoroughly  composted,  must  be  skillfully 
applied  to  his  one  acre  i  and  he  must  continue 
the  operation,  till  he  is  prepared  to  lay  down  this 
acre  and  take  up  another. 

A  farmer  of  moderate  means  must  economise, 
not  only  in  making  and  savins  all  the  manure 
he  can,  and  in  applying  it  skiUftilly  to  a  small 
extent  of  surface,  but  he  must  confine  himself 
chiefly  to  the  use  of  domestic  manure  of  his  own 
manufacture.  In  his  circumstances,  it  will  not 
do  for  him  to  purchase  foreign  fertilisers,  such  as 


gnailo,  phosphates  and  superphosphates.  At 
their  present  high  prices  iktey  are  too  ekpensive 
for  him;  and  in  the  end  they  wUl  prove  to  be  un- 
profitable. When  first  applied,  for  a  year  or  so, 
their  stimulating  effects  are  truly  wonderful ;  but 
they  do  not  hold  out ;  they  do  not,  like  domestic 
manure,  increase  the  natural  strength  and  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Their  effects  upon  the  soil  are  very 
much  like  alcohol  upon  the  human  system — very 
exciting  and  stimulating  for  the  present,  but  Re- 
quiring a  constant  supply  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment. 

It  is  the  duef  concem  of  a  good  ihrmer,  wheth* 
er  rich  or  poor,  to  practice  economy  in  every  line 
of  his  business,  and  in  all.  his  domestic  affairs. 
AH  his  mbneyj  all  his  time,  all  his  talents  and  all 
hi«(iabors  are  directed  to  the  one  great,  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  calling,  the  enriching  and  cultivating 
the  earth,  the  production  of  various  kinds  of 
crops,  fruits  and  animals,  the  feeding  and  man- 
agment  of  stock,  the  disposal  of  every  kind  of 
surplus  productions,  the  saving  of  everything 
which  can  be  converted  to  a  useful  purpose,  or 
made  to  Improve  his  condition.  Above  all,  he 
avoids  runnmg  into  debt  He  also  avoids  mn- 
ning  to  the  banks  to  get  his  notea  discounted! 
for  he  knows  full  well,  that  though  they  may  be 
very  polite  and  accommodating  in  granting  him 
every  bank  facility  in  their  power,  and  in  shaving 
him  very  handsomely  and  gracefully  when  money 
is  quite  plenty ;  yet  that  when  money  gets  to  be 
seavoe  and  the  pinch  cornea,  they  will  leave 
him  to  take  eave  of  himeelf  by  oonsulting  the  ten* 
der  mercies  of  his  creditors.  He  baa  made  up 
his  mind,  thwefore,  not  to  spend  his  money  1ms 
fore  he  gets  it,  but  to  live  within  his  means,  and 
upon  his  present  ineome  and  profits.  More  es- 
pecially haa  he  made  up^  hia  mind  to  disregard 
the  eroakinga  of  thoee  everlasting  harpies,  who, 
being  too  hay,  too  proud,  and  too  shiftless,  to 

Sain  an  honest  and  honorable  living  by  their  in- 
uetry,  economy  and  labor,  are  forever  repeating 
that  •'forming  is  unprofitable." 

Waarwiek^  Mau.  lown  QoLDtBllST. 


Mice  Utilized  bt  a  Sootchxanv— A  man  in 
Scotland  has  trained  a  couple  of  mice  to  spin 
cotton  very  snoeesafully.  Tiie  work  is  so  con- 
structed thiftt  the  common  mouse  is  able  to  make 
atonement  to  society  for  past  offences,  by  twist- 
ing twine,  and  reeling  from  100  to  126  threads 
per  day.  To  complete  this,  Uie  little  pedestrian 
has  to  run  lOi  miles.  A  half-penny  worth  of  oat- 
meal serves  one  of  these  treaa-wheel  spinners  for 
the  long  period  of  t'v^  weeks.  In  that  time  it 
makes  110  threads  per  day.  At  this  rate  a  mouse 
earns  7s.  fid.  per  annum.  Take  off  5d.  for  food, 
and  Is.  for  machinery,  there  will  rise  6s.  clear  for 
every  mouse  per  annum. 


To  CoRBESPONDEMTS.— We  have  published 
several  letters  giving  opinions  of  the  merita  of 
several  mowing  machines,  and  giving  the  namea 
of  the  writers.  We  admit  these  discussions  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  ascertained  which  the 
the  best  machine  is.  We  have  before  us  a  letter 
from  Hatfield,  signed  «*J.  K  W.,"  which  we  will 
oheerfblly  publish  if  he  will  send  us  his  name^ 
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Fat  Sows  for  Breeders.— This  is  the  caption 
of  an  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Farmer^ 
page  250«  which  will  bring  to  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  its  readers  a  few  of  the  somewhat  pecu- 
liar methods  of  management  in  the  raising  and 
fattening  of  hogs,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
one  who  has  had  very  uncommon  success,  and 
who  enjoys  a  very  hi^h  reputation  in  this  depart 
ment  of  farming.  This  indiyidual,  who  raises 
the  cheapest  pork  and  the  heariest  pigs  of  any 
man  "in  all  the  country  round,**  is  John  Skaats, 
of  Alexander,  Genesee  county,  New  York.  As 
only  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  very  success- 
ful hog-breeder  and  pork-maker  are  mentioneiOn 
the  article  referred  to,  (see  June  number  of  "e 
N.  E.  Farmer,  page  250,)  and  as  almost  all  the 
items  in  his  moae  of  management  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  of  imitation  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  it  has  seemed  to  me  quite  probable 
that  several  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  mieht  de- 
rive some  useful  hints  from  a  more  aetailea  state- 
ment  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Skaats*  methcd  of  raising  and  fattening  hogs. 
My  information  is  derived  partly  from  private 
sources,  but  mainly  from  sundry  communications 
in  regard  to  Mr.  S.'s  somewhat  peculiar  modes  of 
management  in  the  Oeauu  Farmer  and  the  CuU 
iivator,  (Albany.) 

.  A  M<MOBL  Pobk«Maker'8  Mods  of  Manaob- 
MENTw— First  of  ally  Mr.  S.  nerar  asea  anv  sows 
for  brtedinff,  under  a  year  and  a  lialf  old,  nor 
boars  until  Uiey  are  of  the  same  age,  or,  at  leaat, 
ovtr  one  year  old.  He  oontinuea  to  use  the  sows 
up  to  five  or  aiz  yeara  of  ace,  and  thinka  they 
eontanne  to>  improve  aa  foreedfera  up  to  that  as e. 
In  thia  reapeet,  bia  example  is  eertaialy  wortby 
of  imitationy  and  every  man  of  eommon  senae, 
even  witiMHit  the  oorrobating  testiiaony  of  expe- 
rience, must  readily  believe  that  piga  from  aowa 
and  sirea  who  have  attained  their  maturity,  moat 
inherit  far  mare  healthy  and  vigorous  conatitu- 
tions  than  the  pro^ny  of  parents  which  have  not 
as  yet  attained  their  full  growth  or  maturity.  In- 
deed, breeding  for  three  or  four  generations  from 
0OWS  dr  bottra  under  one  year  of  age,  oannot  fidl 
to  produoe  a  deterioratioii  of  the  progeny,  or 
breed* 

I  cannot  regard  the  next  peeuliarity  in  Mr.  SJn 
management  with  equal  favoc  I  refer  to  hta 
keeping  his  breeding  aowa  pork-fiit.  Experienoe 
has  taught  me,  and  probably  maa3r  ethera,  that 
when  oows  are  in  quite  high  oondition  at  the  pe* 
riod  of  parturition,  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  milk  or  puerperal  fever,  and  to  other 
forms  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  dlaease,  than 
when  in  a  less  plethorie  condition.  This  very 
spring  I  have  lost  one  fine  and  favorite  now,  a  few 
iiays  after  calving,  and  undoubtedly  from  this 
oause.  Sows,  I  am  aware,  are  not  so  liable  to  fe- 
vers and  similar  oomplidnta  at  the  period  of  par- 
turition, aa  cows  are ;  but  still  I  cannot  rid  my- 
self of  Uie  idea  that  even  a  aow  will  naaa  through 
that  proeeaaand  its  oonoomitaota  ana  oonaequen- 
oea  with  far  more  safety,  if  only  in  fiiir  or  moderw 
ate  condition,  than  if  m  such  high  eonditaon  as 
to  be  called  pork-fat  In  confirmation  of  this 
idea,  I  reooUect  of  having  met  with  a  oommuniea* 
tion  in  the  MaimFarmer  of  laat  yeart  in  which  a  i 


carreapondenty  who  had  had  thirty  years'  suooeaa- 
ful  experience  in  raising  pigs,  directs  that  for  two 
daya  after  bringing  forth  her  young,  a  sow  should 
have  no  food,  except  a  little  thin>  warth  sruel,  ao 
aa  not  to.  exceed  half  apint  a  day  of  meal  '*Thia 
ia  very  essential,'*  says  this  breeder  of  thirty 
years'  experience^  *'aa  it  helps  the  flow  of  milk» 
and  preventa  fever."  Thia  shows  that,  thooffh 
there  may  be  less  danger  from  full  feeding  and  a 
high  oondition  in  aows  than  ia  oows,  at  and  at- 
tar the  period  of  parturition,  there  is,  neverthe* 
leas,  danger  to  a  oertein  extent.  In  Dr.  Dadd'e 
American  Cattle  Doctor,  I  find,  alao^  a  sentence 
which  implies  that  aows,  while  with  pig,  should 
not  be  fed  to  the  full,  or  so  abundantly  or  richly 
aa  to  make  them  pork-fat  The  aeateace  referred 
to,  direota  that  *'sows  with  ^igs  should  be  kept 
with  the  litters  in  aeparate  atiea,  and  be  atiU  bet- 
ter fed  than  those  with  pig."  With  these  remarks 
by  way  of  caution  agamst  carrying  a  very  good 
practice  to  an  extreme,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
and  choose  for  hioaself  between  Mr.  S.'s  pract&ce 
of  keeping  his  breeding  aow  pork-fiit,  and.  what 
seems  to  me  the  safsr,  and  every  way  better  prao- 
tice  of  keemng  her  in  onl^  fair,  or  moderate  con-* 
dition  untu  after  parturition.  While  her  litter  i» 
nursing,  it  is  safe,  and  without  danger  to  health, 
to  give  the  sow  all  the  food  she  will  eat  up  clean. 
I  cannot,  however,  allow  myself  to  dismiss  this 
subject,  without  remarking  that,  though  there 
may  be  one  here  and  there  who  niay  go  to  an  ex- 
treme in  keeping  lua  breeding  sow  too  fat,  there 
are  scores  for  every  such  one  who  do  not  keep 
their  breeding  aows  in  as  good  condition  as  would 
be  for  her  oomfort  and  for  their  own  profit 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  model  hog-breedev 
and  pork-maker,  Mr.  Skaats,  is  this-^  never 
feeds  the  pigs  with  the  aow.  He  begins  to  feed 
them  new  nulk,  and  then  milk  diluted  with  sk»pe, 
just  as  soon  aa  th^  will  eat,  whidi  they  will  usu- 
ally  do  at  two  or  three  weeka  eld,  and  in  ord^ 
that  the  sow  may  not  steal  it  away  from  them,  nor 
disturb  them,  he  gives  the  juga  an  apartment  £» 
themselves,  with  email  openinga  to  go  in  and  out 
at  their  pleasure. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mr.  S»'s  mode  of  raising 
and  fattening  bogs,  consists  in  never  allowing 
them  to  get  so  hungry  aa  to  squeal  When  ^oung^ 
after  weaning  them,  he  feeda  them  aix  times  a 
day,  and  at  no  after  period  of  their  growth,  doea 
he  feed  them  less  than  four  timea  a  dav,  and  he  ia 
very  particular  about  having  them  fed  at  regular 
perioda,  punctually,  and  exactly  at  the  hour. 
Then,  again,  he  either  oooks  all  their  food,  or  leta 
it  sour  a  little  in  the  swill-barrel,  if  fed  out  with* 
out  cooking.    As  an  instance  of  the  better  relish 

iven  to  raw  food  when  ithaa  lain  forty-eight 

;>ttra  or  so  in  the  swill-barrel,  it  is  stated  that 
hogs  will  eat  with  Mparentgood  relish,  aour  ap« 
plea  that  have  been  tnua  treatedt  when  they  would 
not  fouoh  a  freah  one* 

Another  of  the  peauliaritiea  of  Mr.  S.'a  mode 
of  fattening  his  hoga  is  this-— he  uaea  very  little 
com,  and  sometimea  none  at  alL  In  thia  reapeet, 
hia  example  seems  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
perhaps  of  imitation,  for,  as  must  have  occurred 
to  the  observation  and  refiectiona  of  fiurmera  of 
good  judgment,  there  are  a  good  many  who  de- 
pend too  exclusively  on  com ;  who  feed  corn  for 
weeks  and  even  months  at  a  stretch,  causing  d^ 
of  etomaeh,  diaeomf orti  and  ra« 
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ease  in  tbefr  bo^,  which  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed by  lets  heating  food,  as  boiled  potatoes,  or 
other  roots  and  Vegetables  with  a  little  bran, 
shorts,  ground  oats,  peas,  barley,  &c.,  miled  there- 
with. Such  a  mode  of  feeding;  is  not  only  more 
wholesome,  and  more  promotive  of  growth,  but, 
also,  decidedly  more  ecpnomical. 

Another  good  point  in  Mr.  8.*s  mode  of  man- 
a^ment  is,  he  never  keeps  any  spring  pigs  over 
"Winter,  or  any  pigs  whatever  over  a  year  old,  ex- 
cept breeding  s<yws.  He  aims  to  have  two  litters 
<every  year ;  the  first  he  liutchers  at  ten  months 
old,  if  not  earKer,  and  the  second  litter,  coming 
in  the  fall,  he  disposes  of  as  roasters  and  in  oth- 
er ways. 

And  now,  what  is  the  result  of  alt  this  soperiov 
good  management  ?  It  is  this  z^^Mt;  8.  makes 
his  pigs,  at  ten  months  old,  dress  oVer  four  hun- 
dred poiunds,  (400  lbs.,)  this  #e!ght  being  about 
his  average  um  and  attainment  He  has  some- 
times eiceeded  even  that  large  average,  some  of 
bis  hoffs,  at  ten,  or  ten  and  a  naif  months,  weigh- 
ing, wh^  dressed,  490  pounds.  This  remarkable 
success,  and  tire  hope  of  enabling  others  to  come 
somewhat  near  it,  have  induced  me  to  write  out 
the  above  statement  of  his  mode  of  management. 

MoBEAkok. 


^Vr  the  New  Sngland  Farmer, 
1CB«  XIDDBB  AHD  HIS  HiVJB!. 
•  In  a  communication  published  in  the  Farmer^ 
May  18, 1  incidentally  alluded  to  Mr.  Kidder's 
bive  and  book.  I  see  by  your  paper  of  the  15th 
that  Mr.  Kidder  does  not  seem  pleased  with  what 
I  said,  and  eindeavors  to  turn  aside  my  remarks  by 
insinuating  that  I  am  interested  in  the  sale  of 
the  Langstroth  hive.  Mr.  Kidder  is  mistaken. 
I  am  not  intei^ted  in  the  sale  of  any  hive,  wheth- 
er patented  or  otherwise.  My  sole  object  in 
ipeaking  of  his  hive,  was  to  caution  the  public 
against  what  I  had  ^ood  reason  to  beKeve  was  an 
imposition.  Mr.  Kidder  says  in'  his-  book,  page 
147,  that  he  is  ^well  aware  that  the  public  have 
been  swindled  out  of  much  money  by  highly  ex^ 
tolled  patent  hives."  This  is  just  what  I  meant 
to  convey  when  I  spoke  of  his  hive.  Believing  it 
to  be  a  swindle,  and  knowing  that  th6  best  part 
of  it  Was  purloined  from  the  Langstroth  hive,  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  as  is  deserved.  Mr. 
Kidder's  denial  of  my  statement  is  a  matter  of  no 
tensequence.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  two  hives,  will  see  that  I  have 
done  him  no  more  than  justice.  His  book  i8»  if 
anythinff,  worse.  It  is  a  complete  system  of 
wholesale  plunder  from  well  known  authors.  The 
engravings  are  tranbfered  from  Langstroth*s  book, 
and  whole  pages  are  copied  from  Bevan  without 
credit  or  acknowledgment.  Occasionally  traces 
of  Mr.  Kidder's  marvellous  intellect  may  be  found 
scattered  throogh  the  book.  On  page  99  he 
states  that  a  good  swarm  of  bees  will  store  up 
300  pounds  of  honev,  and  build  their  own  comb, 
in  one  season.  He  md  a  swarm  that  stored  up 
126  pounds  in  eleven  days,  and  there  were  three 
days  of  bad  weather  in  the  time.  It  was  a  young 
swarm  that  oame  out  on  the  14th  of  July.  800 
pounds  honey  at  20  ets,  a  pound — ^net  proceeds 
per  swarm^  $60,00 !  Can  any  sensible  bee-keeper 
read  this  statement  without  coming  to  the  con- 
dusion  thttt  Mr.  Kidder  is  blessed  with  a  krge 


share  of  invention  and  a  happy  faculty  of  steer- 
ing clear  of  the  truth !  Perhaps  Mr.  Kidder  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  all  the  faults  the  book  con- 
tains— as  the  gentleman  who  wrote  it  for  him 
knew  nothing  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  bee, 
and  made  use  of  such  material  as  came  in  his 
way.  Mr.  Kidder  thinks  that  1  "may  be  tickled 
with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Quinby,  puh^ 
lished  in  the  Bural  New-Torker  of  Dec.  18, 
1858,  wherein  he  says,  *that  he  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Langstroth  hives  in  use,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  swarms  that  were  put  into  the  hives 
built  their  combs  in  every  possible  direction, 
without  any  regard  to  the  frames,  making  them, 
so  far  as  teovable  combs  were  concerned,  no  bet- 
ter than  a  common  hive.'  He  also  adds,  'that 
ths  frames  were  worse  than  useless,  and  that  par- 
ties that  had  purchased  the  Langstroth  hive,  had 
lost  both  time  and  money,'  and  at  the  same  time 
recommends  the  use  of  the  common  hives  in  their 
stead." 

If  this  eructation  proves  anything,  it  proves 
that  the  Kidder  hive  is  utterlv  worSiless;  both 
hives  have  moveable  comb,  and  the  device  for  ob- 
taining straight  comb  is  the  same  in  each.  Mr. 
Kidder  having  taken  his  from  Mr.  Langstroth,  I 
confess  that  I  am  pleased  with  the  quotation,  and 
will  proceed  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  by  an 
extract  from  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Quinby's 
book  published  in  1858.  As  this  is  Mr.  Quinby'9 
authorized  work,  I  take  it  that  the  public  have 
quite  as  good  a  ri^ht  to  consider  it  autkority  as 
any  newspaper  article  certified  by  Mr.  Kidder. 

Mr.  Quinby  says,  pave  dl7,  after  speaking 
highly  of  the  Langstroth  hi/ve, 

''That  in  the  summer  of  1857,  ha  put  nearly 
one  hundred  swaims  of  bees  into  these  hives,  and 
although  several  made  their  oombs  somewhat 
crooked,  they  all  could  be  taken  out  but  one. 
That  season  proved  a  verv  poor  one  for  honey, 
and  to  prevent  a  worse  evil  thev  were  doomed  to 
the  brimstone  pit.  All  the  combs  in  these  frames 
were  saved,  as  so  much  work  accomplished  /or 
another  ^ear.  Such  as  contained  enough  honey 
to  make  it  worth  the  trouble,  were  given  to  light 
colonies,  a  number  of  which  were  by  this  means 
enabled  to  pass  the  winter  safely.  For  this  sea- 
son, (1858,)  these  frames  with  dry  combs  were 
used  with  emptv  ones  in  most  of  the  hives  for 
new  swarms.  Two  or  three  frames  only,  contain- 
ing combs,  wer«  put  in  a  hive,  as  an  occasional 
guide  between  the  empty  ones.  In  this  way,  I 
have  secured  all  straight  comb." 

From  the  above  it  will  lie  seen  that  Mr.  Quin- 
by ended  the  season  of  1858  with  aU  straight 
combs.  Mr.  Kidder's  quotation  proves  that  his 
own  hive  is  a  failure.  While  my  quotation  proves 
that  Mr.  Kidder's  pretended  quotation  is  a  hum* 
bug.  I  hope  Mr.  Kidder  will  give  me  credit  for 
helping  him  out  of  the  dilemma.  I  have  no  pre- 
judice for  or  against  Mr.  Kidder.  I  know  him 
principally  through  his  book,  his  hive,  and  a  no- 
tice in  the  papers,  that  he  had  appeared  in  sun- 
dry places  with  a  swarm  of  bees  in  his  hat.  Af- 
ter a  careful  study  of  his  hive  and  book,  1  saw  no 
reason  why  an  ordinary-sixed  hat  upon  his  head^ 
should  not  leave  room  for  a  fkir  swarm  of  bees — 
and  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  I  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  call  in  question  his  taste  in  thus 
filling  the  vacancy. 

The  following  atatements*  one  firom  Mr,  Oros- 
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by,  the  able  8olioito?  of  Patents,  and  the  other 
from  M«  M.  Tidd,  the  weU-known  Artist  and  De- 
stgnery  are  to  the  point,  and  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  those  'who  nee  the  Kidder  hive  are  li- 
able to  a  proseoutioo  for  an  infringement  of  the 
Lan^trotb  patent.  £.  A.  Bracket^. 

Win€h$8ter,  Jum  17,  1861. 

June  19, 1861. 

Deab  Sib  :— In  reply  to  your  in^iries  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  1  have  ei^amined  the  hire 
commonly  known  as  ••Kidder's." 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  plain  infringement''  on 
Lan<;8troth'8  patent  of  Get.  5, 1852. 

It  is  true  tnat  there  are  some  Tariations  from 
the  exact  constnietion  recommended  by  Lang- 
stroth,  but  Uie  changes  do  not  erade  thf  patvit, 
and  are  anything  but  improrements  upon  it. 

Parties  using,  selling  or  making  the  Kfdder 
•     Hive  may  be  proceeded  against  for  ihfrtngement 
of  the  Langstroth  patent,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  but 
that  damages  would  be  reeorered  for  the  in- 
fringement.       Yours  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Cbosbt,  7a  Blaie  8t 

£.  A«  Beackett,  Esq. 

Bdttath  J^WM  19, 1B61. 

Deab  Sib: — ^I  hsTC  carefully  examined  the 
copy  of  Mr.  Kidder's  book  that  yon  sent  me,  and 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  K.  and  the  Kttle  hive  on  page  fif- 
teen, ih»  cuts  are  taken  from  Mr.  LangstrotVs 
book  by  that  somewhat  piratical  process  known 
to  engrarers  as  "transfer."  I  feel  confident  of 
this,  as  it  is  hardly  possible  that  1  should  mistake 
a  transfer  from  my  own  drawings  anywhere. 
Bespeetfttlly  yours, 

E.  A.  Bbackett,  Esq.  M.  M.  Tma 


BXZIiZi   IN  FABMnrO. 

Mb.  Editor  : — Skill,  in  its  common  aecepta^ 
tion,  means  science  or  knowledge  f  and  perhaps 
it  includes,  in  its  sisnificatien,  the  idea  of  art.  In 
this  popular  sense,  I  a|»ply  the  term  skill  to  ianar 
ingii  Dkill  in  farming  is  no  less  essential  to  sue* 
cess  than  skill  in  any  other  businesa  or  pursuit. 
It  is  as  important  and  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  farmer,  as  it  is  to  the  success  of  an  artist,  a 
mechftnie,  a  manufieLCturer,  a  merchant,  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  or  a  divine.  Tbere*is  nonsuch  thing  as 
success  in  any  calling  or  pursuit 'without  skill. 
Every  thing  depends  iip<>n  it  And,  in  general, 
the  degree  of  sucesss  is  in  due  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  skill,  in  each  particular  case,  as  well 
as  in  each  particular  callii^* 

The  farmer  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule 
or  principle.  He  is  generally  successful  or  un- 
successful in  exact  proportion  as  he  manages  his 
business  skilfully  or  unskilfully ;  so  that,  what-- 
ever  may  be  said  about  ^^ood  or  bad  luck,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  it  is  skill  that  leads  to  success  in 
all  kinds  of  business.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  truth,  as  a  {general  principle.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  skill,  activity,  industry  and  economy 
usually  carry  off  the  priaes  which  turn  up  on  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  something  is  due  to  the  oir- 
'  Dcea  of  life,  aa  well  aa  to  the  influence 


whith  wisely  contvola  faoman  daatiny*  But  all 
who  expect  to  be  successful  in  farming,  or  in  any 
other  kind  of  businesa,  without  the  exercise  oi 
skDl,  pmidenee  and  economy,  will  wott  ontuaalj 
meet  with  sad  disappointment. 

This  I  kaow  19  doubted  by  aoiae,  and  denieil 
by  others.  ••How  comes  It  to  PM,"  9m  thejr* 
^that  such  men  aa  the  late  Lord  Timothy  &dUer» 
of  Newburj'port,  without  skill  or  even  commosi 
sagacity,  have  been  able  to  accumulate  such  moxi* 
strous  fortunes  ?  Besidea,  there  have  been  meo 
who  did  not  know  enough  to  go  to  mill,  vrithout 
a  large  stone  in  the  aumth  of  the  bag  to  balance 
the  grain  in  the  other  end ;  and  yet  Uieae  men, 
by  mere  good  kick,  have  blundered  into  greftl 
fortunes." 

It  ia  true^  that  the  late  Lord  Timothy  Dextezv 
as  he  waa  fiimiliarly  called,  sent  a  large  caigo  d 
warming-pana  to  the  West  Indies,  a  region  al- 
ready too  warm  for  human  comfort,  on  which  car- 
go he  wonld  have  loH  instead  of  making  a  for- 
tune, had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  and  ingenni^ 
of  a  Yankee,  to  whom  the  eargo  was  consigned^ 
who  converted  the  top  part  of  the  warnung^pans 
into  strainers  of  molasses,  and  the  bottom  part 
into  dippers  or  ladles,  and  sold  them  at  enormous 
prices ;  so  that  the  blonder  of  Lord  Dexter  wbs, 
by  the  skill  of  the  Yankee,  converted  into  a  very 
profitable  investment.  The  same  may  be  the  caae 
with  regard  to  the  blunders  of  an  unskilful  far- 
mer, if  he  happen  to  have  an  agent  8ufficientl7 
skilful  to  turn  all  his  blundera  to  good  account, 
so  as  to  accumulate  a  fortune. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  skill  that  accomi^ishes  the 
object.  It  is  skill  that  makes  the  successful  and 
profitable  farmer.  It  ia  skill  in  practice — in  the 
expenditure  of  money,,  time  and  labor.  It  is  that 
kind  of  skill  which  enables  a  farmer  to  do  every 
kind  of  work  at  the  light  time,  and  in  the  beat 
manner  possible. 

The  number  of  farmera  ia  oompaiatively  amall 
who  employ  all  their  means  and  reaouroea  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  have,  perhapa,  money 
enough,  time  enough,  and  a  certain  kind  and  or* 
der  of  talent  enough ;  but,  for  want  of  skill  and 
a  suitable  education  in  their  oalling^  they  fitil  of 
success.  They  know  that  they  must  plow  their 
grounds,  work  in  their  manure  if  they  have  an^, 
sow  and  plant  their  seeds,  and  cultivate  theiv 
crops,  some  time  in  the  spring;  but  the  exact 
time  when  thev  should  perform  these  aevend  op« 
erations,  they  know  not.  The  same  ia  true  with 
regard  to  the  best  way  and  manner  of  doing  the 
work.  In  plowing,  they  are  liable  to  do  it  a  lit** 
tie  too  early  or  a  little  too  late,  a  little  too  deep 
or  not  quite  deep  enough.  The  same  ia  true  wita 
regard  to  all  the  operations  on  the  turn.  They 
all  suffer  for  want  of  skill  in  the  operatora. 

Skill  in  farming  depends,  in  a  great  measure^ 
upon  thought,  studv,  observation  and  praetica. 
There  is  mind  in  the  work,  and  a  will  to  work* 
And  auch  farming  is  always  successful,  and  gen- 
erally profitable.  It  ia  successful,  because  all  the 
operations  of  the  frurm  are  directed  by  akill,  and 
performed  in  the  best  manner  possible.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  generally  profitable,  and  either 
results  in  great  crops,  or  else  in  great  improve* 
ments  on  the  farm.  It  may  he  the  object  of  a 
skilful  farmer  not  to  obtain  a  great  and  valuable 
crop  the  present  year,  but  to  make  some  lasting 
ana  valuable  improvement  on  hia  land*  And  such 
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farming  i»  gciiflniU]^  pioiublt  in  the  long  von  t 
becaase,  with  very  tittle  additionftl  labor  aiod  eat* 
pense,  every  subsequent  year,  the  land  may  be 
made  to  yield  very  great  and  profitable  crops. 

Indeed,  ikiW  w  absolutely  indispensable  in  all 
farm  operations;  skill  in  buying  and  selling; 
skill  in  saving  •v«rytfain|^  and  in  converting  it  to 
some  useful  purpose  $  skiH  in  makings  saving  and 
applying^  mamues;  skill  in  plowing  the  land,  in 
pulverisinff  the  soflt  ^nd  in  fitting  H  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  difltoent  kinds  of  eeed;  skill  in 
the  selection  of  seeds,  and  in  adapting  them  to 
the  different  kinds  of  soil;  skill  in  cultivating 
the  diiferent  kinds  of  crops  and  of  gacden  vsgeta* 
bles,  and  in  turning  them  to  good  account  f  skill 
in  breeding,  rearing  and  managing  the  various 
kinds  of  farm  stoiBk«  lo  as  to  render  them  useful 
and  profitable ;  in  fine,  skill  in  everything. 

John  Qoldsbubt. 


eOUNTRT. 
Tbe  raia-*opt  nov  hJl  glsd^  aB  srwiad, . 
And  11^  witksWMt  ctpoM  apott  ttM  groiiadt 
Bach  leaf  «ad  flowec,  eaoh  tinj  blade  of  graM| 
BciJoleei  that  th«  rain  &as  coae  at  last ! 
How  welobme  to  the  fhrmer,  ai  now  he  tajt  ailda 
Hie  wortE-^-aBA  then  at  4)kwe  of  eventide 
OiTce  thanke  onto  the  Sender  of  the  rata 
For  glTing  all  thli  bleeelng  onoe  again ! 

CITY. 
Upoa  the  «o1d,  dain»  ^Tfcment,  hear  tt  patter ! 
The  people  now  are  la  a  wondraos  clatter  i 
The  gotten  by  the  tide -walks  like  little  risers  seem, 
As  tilling  drops  of  vain  in  Che  last  sonllght  gleam ; 
Hew  thaakftal to  the  eonntrrU-ai  Ibr  the  dty,  never} 
Ite  peeple  oaanet  stop  te  praise  nor  God,  the  fivir  I 
IHor  *tis  cerp  InoonTeaienft  thos  to  haive  U  rain, 
Amd  be  apoa  the  street  with  rneh  a  lengths  triln. 


irABMXNa,  OB  ▲  i.ovb  fob  thb  pbo- 

TBSSIOnr   NBCSSSABT  TO  SUCOBaB. 

'*If  you  would  succeed  in  business,  you  must 
t>e  in  love  with  your  profession." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  more  sensitive  and  would- 
be-refined  will  object  to  applying  the  above  max- 
im to  the  profession  of  agriculture;  and  no  doubt 
such  will  say,  <'It  might  very  appropriately  be 
applied  to  some  of  the  more  popular  or  literary 
professions ;  but  to  apply  it  to  the  lower  order  of 
professions  verges  almost  on  the  vulgar* 

I,  however,  shall  object  to  such  a  verdict,  and 
hope  and  trust  to  convince  those  who  have  looked 
down,  upon  us,  that  husbandry  is  not  a  low  pur- 
suit, but  an  honorable,  high-toned  and  profitable 
profession  f  and  when  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
sure  to  return  happy  results.  But  to  be  success- 
ful, you  must  be  in  love  with  the  profession. 

You  may  ask  how  f  In  what  manner  f  Well, 
IB  the  first  place,  you  must  love  to  work ;  love 
tbe  farm,  ana  all  connected  therewith,  both  in  re- 
gard to  profit  and  pleasure  i  and  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  fall  development  of  all  its  parts. 
The  shrewd,  calculating  farmer  will  not  do  his 
work  ^by  the  halvee  ;**  he  does  it  in  such  a  way 
that  be  will  seooie  the  whole  crop* 


He  loves'  to  see  hit  fields  w^  manured,  well 

gowedf  well.harrowed  and  thoroug^ypulverisedi 
e  will  now  take  great  pains  to  gettae  best  va- 
riety of  seed,  and  put  it  m  the  ground  in  a  thor^* 
ottgh  end  judicious  manner.  ,  He  will  then  not 
only  love  to,  but  most  assuredly  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  young  blades  hok  thriltyi 
and  finally,  of  gathering  a  bountiful  harvest. 

He  will  love  to  wat^  the  tender  plants,  and 
nourish  and  protect  them  iroa^  noxious  weeds  or 
deadly  vermm  i  and  will  haU  with  joy  the  first 
opening  bud  or  blossom.  Hit  interest  care  and 
protection  extends  equally  to  the  most  delicate 
garden  plant,  struggling  for  life  between  weeds 
and  weather — the  tender  blade  of  com,  pointing 
heavenward,  for  the  sun's  genial  rays^  as  well  as 
the  sturdy  potato,  and  oth^  hardy  plants,  which 
almost  defy  wind  or,  weather*  The  farmer  is  the 
faithful  guardian  of  all ;  and  he  will  watch  over 
all  with  a  jealous  eye,  if  he  love  his  professiom 
He  loves  to  contemplate  his  growing  crops,  as 
one  leaf  afj^r  another  is  put  forth,  until  at  lengthy 
the  full  ear  is  formed^  and  all  is  well  stored  in 
his  ample  bams. 

A  model  farmer  will  have  his  fields^  m  v^U  m 
pastures,  suitably  divided.  He  not  only  has  a 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  but  of  fields  and  pas- 
tures, as  well ;  each  being  used  alternately.  And 
if  his  fancy  leads  him  that  way,  he  will  form  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  scenenr,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  a  source  of  profit,  by  planting  fruit, 
and  other  valuable  trees  and  shrubs,  around  his 
fields,  as  well  as  by  the  roadside  and  around  his 
dwelling ;  and  especially  will  he  take  great  pride 
in  making  everything  around  his  home  wear  a 
cheerful  look.  He  will  have  the  choicest  of  fruits 
and  flowers  in  his  garden,  the  grounds  of  which 
will  be  both  ample  and  tastefully  arranged. 

Nor  do  I  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  or 
probability,  if  I  say,  he  loves  to  tee  his  wife  or 
daughter*  jdogaged  with  interest  in  the  flower 
garden ;  he  loves  to  see  them  and  the  roses  bloom- 
ing together ;  he  loves  to  see  everything  enjoying 
life,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

And  when  at  length  hb  fields  are  ''white  unto 
the  harvest,"  when  his  choice  firuit  trees  are  bend« 
ing  their  branches  with  a  precious  burden,  and 
the  *'golden  harvest^  of  bright,  long,  yellow  ears 
of  com,  and  the  more  modest  pumpkin,  meet  his 
eye,  what  a  source  of  pleasure  is  here  I  WiUi 
what  a  joyous  heart>  and  with  what  renewed  en- 
ei]ST  does  he  ply  his  skill,  until  all  is  secure  i  and 
with  what  gratitude  and  thanksgiving  does  he 
raise  his  thou^ts  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  I 

His  crops  all  secure,  the  faithful  farmer,  trae 
to  his  calling,  loses  no  time,  but  again  speeds  hia 
plow,  and  prepares  for  another  year.  There  are 
stone  to  dig,  ditches  and  drains  to  make,  land  to 
clear,  and  other  improvements  to  make ;  all  in 
their  turn,  and  each  in  its  most  appropriate  sea- 
son. And  for  all  this  multifarious  business,  the 
farmer  finds  ample  time }  for  his  whole  heart  is 
in  it,  and  his  plans  are  well  laid.  He  finds  what 
many  are  seeking  after  in  vain — ^because  they  do 
not  seek  aright— employment ;  which  begets 
health,  wealth  and  contentment ;  and  these  beget 
happiness.  The  secret  of  all  is,  "love  for  the 
profession  f  "love  of  employment." 

And  when  at  length  the  snows  of  winter  begin 
to  fall,  and  cold,  wintry  winds  howl  around  his 
dwelling,  the  faithful  farmer  has  tiie  aatis&etioti  * 
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of  knowing  that  aU  around  liini  are  comfortable ; 
he  loves  to  retire  at  night,  with  the  happy  conso> 
lation  that  nothing  dependent  on  him  euffers 
from  eold  or  hunger. 

Thefiurmer  not  onlf  takes  ^ride  in  raising  good 
crops,  but  he  also  takisa  pride  in  raising  good 
stock,  which  he  finds  both  a  source  of  enjoyment 
and  profit.  He  loves  to  feed  them,  litter  and 
keep  them  clean  and  comfortable.  In  a  word,  he 
is  interested  in  their  welfiare ;  for  what  is  for  their 
ffood,  is  for  his  benefit.  He  loves  to  have  th'  m 
nearty,  and  to  this  end  gives  them  a  change  of 
food.  He  loves  to  see  them  look  sleek,  and  he 
knows  the  *<card  and  curry,"  with  ffood  feed,  will 
do  it.'  But  above  all,  he  loves  to  have  the  name 
of  having  the  best  stock  of  cattle  and  horses  in 
town ;  and  occasionally  have  some  well  known 
Boston  cattle-dealer  compliment  him  with  "*&  big- 
ger pile  of  'rocks,' than  he  had  paid  anylmy 
else,**  for  his  best  fat  ozetn. 

Another  pastime  our  hero  of  a  farmer  loves 
dearlv)  that  is,  to  sit  the  long  winter  evenings 
with  his  **gude  wife,"  lovely  daughters  and  prom- 
ising boys  around  him  j  and  all  enjoying  the  good 
of  their  labor.  T.  P.  Bailbt. 

Newbury,  R,  1861. 


Kowiva  MAGHIVaS. 
We  have  frequent  inquiries,  made  both  by  let- 
ter and  verbally,  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
these  machines,  and  though  we  have,  at  various 
times,  published  descriptions  of  the  principal 
ones  now  in  use  in  New  England,  we  will,  to  an- 
swer these  inquiries  once  for  all,  give  once  more 
the  method  of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
four  machines  most  in  use  here,  referring  our  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  to  the  adver- 
tisements and  circulars  of  the  parties  by  whom 
these  machines  are  sold,  for  such  minute  particu- 
lars, and  such  recommendations  as  would  be  out  of 
place  in  this  article.  As  to  the  question, — Which 
is  the  btH  Mower  f — it  is  one  we  are  unable  to 
answer.  One  machine  would  satisfy  the  wants  of 
one  farmer,  while  it  would  operate  unsatisfacto- 
rily in  the  hands  of  another,  and  we  know  per- 
sons who  are  equally  good  farmers,  who  prefer 
respectively,  the  Manny,  the  Wood,  the  Ketch- 
um,  the  Buckeye,  the  Allen,  or  some  other  ma- 
chine, over  all  others.  Much  depends  on  use, 
and  a  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  the 
working  of  one  machine,  would  with  difficulty 
adopt  one  of  different  construction.  Each  farm- 
er should  decide  for  himself,  from  observation, 
or  from  the  recommendations  of  those  whom  he 
considers  competent  to  judge.  But  we  think  no 
one,  from  a  single  trial,  or  from  any  thing  less 
than  an  entire  season's  use,  can  be  able  to  decide 
that  any  machine  will  answer  all  a  farmer's  re- 
quirements. 

The  Ketchum  Machine  has,  we  believe,  been 
longer  in  the  market  than  any  other  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  has  undergone  various  modifications 


aad  improvements.  As  at  present  oonstruotAd, 
the  machine,  except  the  poles  or  shafts,  is  nad# 
entirely  of  tron«  weighs  only  450  to  480  pounds, 
cuts  a  swath  Si  to  4it  feet  in  width,  and  sella  ibr  • 


$70,00  to  •86,00.  The  inner  aide  of  the  driving 
wheel,  towards  the  machine,  is  supplied  with  cogs, 
which  operate  upon  a  small  cog  wheel  at  the  aide 
of  the  pole,  and  at  the  height  of  the  a3Llei>f  the  . 
large  wheel  from  the  ground.  By  a  conneeiioa 
through  other  gearing  arranged  very  compaetlj 
between  the  pole  and  the  driving  wheel,  and  in 
fh>nt  of  the  idiaft  of  the  latter,  motion  ia  oonrara-' 
nicated  to  the  cutter  bar,  which  hangs  off  to  the  - 
right  of  the  machine,  and  which  is  supported  at 
the  heel  by  a  small  wheeL  The  cutter  bar  is  di- 
rectly in  a  line  with  the  shaft  or  axle  of  the  driv-^ 
ing  wheel,  so  that  when  the  latter  rises  or  Mia, 
in  going  over  any  irregularities  in  the  ground,  the 
knives  rise  or  fall  at  the  aame,  instant  By  meana 
of  levers,  easily  operated  by  the  driver  in  his  seat, 
the  machine  can  be  instantly  thrown  out  of,  or 
into  gear,  or  the  knives  can  be  raised  to  pass  over 
any  obstruction.  The  machine  is  light,  durable, 
compact,  and  of  moderate  draught. 

The  Manxt  Machine  is  the  next  in  age  to 
the  Ketchum,  and  like  that,  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  improvements,  some  change  in  the 
minor  details  being  made  nearly  every  year.  The 
machine  runs  upon  one  driving  wheel,  which  sup- 
ports the  frame,  and  the  shaft  of  which  carriea 
the  machinery  by  which  the  cutter  bar  is  operat- 


ed. A  small  wheel  runs  under  the  foot  of  the 
pole,  which  helps  to  support  the  weight,  and  adds 
steadiness  to  the  machine,  and  the  outer  end  of 
the  linger  bar  is  supported  by  another  small  wheeL 
The  machine  is  heavier  than  the  Ketchum,  weigh* 
ing  660  pounds  for  the  large  two-horse  machine. 
We  do  not  know  the  price.    One  peculiarity  of 
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this  maohine  it  Um  reel,  which  preeeet  the  grasi 
againet  the  eiitter  her,  and  causes  it  to  fall  be- 
hind it  when  cot,  an  advantage  in  operating  on 
hillsidesy  or  in  going  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
A  reaper  attachment  goes  with  this  machine. 
We  have  not  the  meaps  at  hand  for  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  the  Manny.  It  is  a  machine  which 
has  giTen  great  satisfaction  to  New  England 
farmers,  and  hundreds  of  tilem  are  in  use  in  these 
States. 

The  Buckets  Moweb  was  introduced  into  New 
England  in  1857.  The  machine  is  heavy,  cuts  a 
awath  from  Si  to  4f  ft.  in  width,  and  sells  for  $85 
to^i20.  It  runs  upon  two  driving  wheels,  eith- 
er one  of  which,  when  in  motion,  will  operate  the 
knivest  so  that  a  sharp  comer  can  be  turned  with- 

•  oot  stopping  the  woiiung  of  the  machine.  Mo- 
tion is  communibated  to  the  knives  by  a  bevel 
wheel  upon  tiie  abaft  of  the  driving  wheel,  which 
carries  the  shaft  of  a  cog«^heel  placed  at  the  back 

*  of  the  frame,  and  revolving  in  a  direction  at  rigbt 
angles  with  the  line  of  motion,  and  which  in  its 
turn  communicates  motion  by  means  of  a  pinion 
to  a  shaft  pasaing  under  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheeb,tothe  fbrward  end  of  which  the  cutter  bar 
is  attached.  A  small  wheel  supports  the  heel  of 
the  finger-bar,  which,  by  means  of  a  double  hinge 
jdnty  rises  or  fkUs,  to  accommodate  itself  to  ir- 


regularities in  the  surfkee  of  the  ground,  indepen- 
dently of  the  position  of  the  driving  wheels. 
When  the  machine  is  not  in  use,  the  finger-bar 
can  be  folded  up  so  as  to  lay  across  the  fhtme  in 
front  of  the  driver's  seat  By  means  of  a  lever, 
which  can  easfly  be  operated  by  the  driver,  the 
finger-bar  is  raised  to  any  desired  height,  to  pass 
obstructions.  The  machine  is  of  light  draught, 
and  well  made. 

The  Wood  Mowbb  was  introduced  here  two 
years  ago.  It  is  a  small  and  light  machine, 
weighs  from  450  to  514  pounds,  and  costs  $70,00 
to  $80,00,  cutting  a  swath  3i  to  4  feet  in  width. 


It  resembles  the  Buckeye  in  having  two  driving 
wheels,  but  in  other  respects,  is  essentially  differ- 
ent. About  4  inches  inside  of  the  rim  of  each 
driving  wheel  is  an  inner  wheel,  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  furnished  with  cogs,  revol« 


ving  a  shaft  parallel  to  the  axle,  and  raised  higher 
firom  the  ground.  Upon  this  shaft,  under  the  dri- 
ver's seat  is  a  bevel  wheel,  which  communicates 
motion  to  a  shaft  at  right  angles  with  the  axle, 
and  to  the  forward  end  of  which  the  cutter  bar  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  crank  pin  attache^  to  a 
balance  wheel.  The  finger-bar  is  raised  by  means 
of  a  lever  in  front  of  the  driver's  seat,  and  the 
maohine  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  .by  raising 
pawls  which  confine  the  pinions  on  each  end  of 
the  driving  shaft  The  attachment  of  the  cutter- 
bar  to  the  machine,  is  such  that  in  striking  any 
obstruction  it  relieves  itself,  and  the  finger-bMr 
will  thus  pass  over  obstacles  six  inches  high,  with- 
out stopping  the  machine,  or  interfering  with  its 
operations.  By  removing  one  bolt,  at  the  heel 
of  the  finger-bar,  that  portion  of  the  machine  can 
be  detached,  and  laid  across  the  frame  for  trans- 
portation. A  reaping  and  self-raking  attachment 
goes  with  the  maohine.  The  Wood  mower  is  a 
light  machine,  of  easy  draught,  and  made  in  the 
best  manner,  so  that  its  durability  or  efficiency  is 
not  affected  by  its  light  weight  Three  sets  of 
knives  are  supplied  with  this  machine,  and  two 
with  each  of  the  others.  In  both  the  latter  ma- 
chines, the  knives  do  not  vibrate  when  the  ma- 
chine is  backed,  only  the  forward  motion  of  the 
driving  wheels,  or  of  one  of  them,  if  the  other  is 
stationary,  as  in  turning  a  short  comer,  communi- 
cating motion  to  the  cutter-bar. 

The  machines  to  which  we  have  thus  alluded, 
are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  market,  but  they  are 
the  ones  about  which  we  receive  the  most  inqui- 
ries,' and  which  are  the  best  known  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Ketchum  is  made  and  sold  by  Nourse,  Ma- 
son &  Co.,  of  this  city  ;  the  Manny  is '  made  and 
sold  by  Alzirus  Brown,  of  Worcester ;  the  Buck- 
eye is  made  by  John  P.  Adriance,  of  Worcester, 
and  sold  in  this  city  by  Parker,  Gannett  &  Oa- 
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good ;  the  Wood  i»  made  by  Walter  A.  Wood, 
Hooaick  FaU«»  N.  Y.,  and  apld  ia  thu  city  by 
Nourae  &  Co,  Any  inquiriea  about  either  of 
these  machines  oaa  be  addreaaed  to  theae  partiea 
respectively. 

GIVE  TOUB  HOBASS  LIQST  AJgU  AXB. 

'History  informa  ua  that  a  eertain  emperor  loved 
a  favorite  horse  so  much  that  he  had  a  golden 
manger  made  for  him.  This  extravagance  ap- 
pears unpardonable  in  the  eatimation  of  many, 
now-a-days,  and  yet  it  ia  more  pardonable  than 
the  opposite  txtreme — ^meanneaa  in  the  treatment 
of  the  horse.  In  lookiiw  at  the  construction  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  our  horae-stablta^  I  am 
aometimea  led  ta  think  that  the  object  of  the 
builder  must  have  been  to  aee  how  widely  he  could 
depart  from  every  principle  of  humanity  and  ex- 
pediency— ^humanity  in  compelling  a  i>atientand 
faithful  animal  to  remain  penned  up  in  a  close, 
dark  and  filthy  apartment— eipedien^  in  thus 
aacrificing  not  only  the  comfort,  but  the  health, 
and  consequently  tne  usefuineaa  and  Talue  of  the 
animal. 

Light  is  indispensable  to  the  plant  and  to  the 
man, — is  it  less  so  to  the  horse  P  If  it  is,  why  ? 
When  the  tyrants  of  the  old  countries  sought  to 
inflict  their  most  fearful  puniahmenta,  next  to 
death,  confinement  in  a  dark  cell  was  conudered 
the  most  severe.  Is  it  reasonable  thAt  the  horse 
— ^whose  native  home  is  in  the  desert  and  wilder* 
ness,  where  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  free 
light  of  heaven — is  it  reasonable,  I  aak,  that  be 
should  not  suffer  from  confinement  in  our  gener- 
ally dork  and  gloomy  stables  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame, 
in  a  land  like  ours,  where  glasa  enough  for  a  mod- 
arate  sized  window  can  be  had  for  fifty  cents,  that 
a  valuable  horse  should  be  shut  up  oay  dier  day 
in  a  dark  stall  or  atahle  P  Let  ever^  horse  own- 
er's heart,  if  he  has  one,  anawer  I 

Is  foul  air  wholesome  for  plants  P  Certainly 
not.  Is  it  wholesome  for  men  P  Most  emphati- 
calljr,  no  I  If  not  wholesome  for  planta  or  men, 
can  it  be  for  horses  P  The  answer  ia  aa  em^at- 
ically,  no  I 

Why  then  are  the  majority  of  our  atablea  con- 
structed without  the  slightest  regard  to  that  most 
important  feature,  ventilation  P  In  thousanda  of 
caaes,  an  animal,  than  which  none  other  loves  the 
firesh  air  better,  is  doomed  to  confinement  for  daya 
and  nights  at  a  time,  in  a  atable,  the  atmoa|)here 
of  whicn  is  so  foul  that  a  man  would  die  in  it. 
How  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  our  horses 
are  subject,  may  be  traced  to  this  unpardonable 
error  P  I  say  unpardonable,  for  no  man  possessed 
of  either  common  sense  or  common  immanity 
would  thus  punish  <me  of  his  best  and  moat  faith- 
ful friends — the  horse, 

A  word  in  conclusion.  Farmers!  if  you 
would  have  healthv,  lively,  serviceable  horses, 
give  them  plenty  of  light.  Qod  will  supply  i^  if 
vou  will  only  furnish  the  meana  whereby  it  can 
be  made  to  reach  your  stables. 

Look  to  the  ventilation  of  your  stables,  if  you 
would  not  have  prematurely  old  and  worn  out 
horses.  Depend  upon  it,  plenty  of  light,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in  your  stables,  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  in  the  course  of  a  life-time^ — Vor, 
Farmer  and  Gardener, 


For  M<  N€»£»glandFmwer» 
A,  WASH  K>B  WAZiI<8  ASU  BOOF8  OJP 

Buujooros. 

I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  June  1, 1861,  a  state* 
ment  in  regard  to  a  wash  for  the  walls  and  roo& 
of  buildings,  said  to  render  them  incombustible^ 
and  much  more  durable.  Through  your  kind^ 
neas,  Mr.  Edkor,  or  some  of  your  correepottdent«» 
I  should  like  to  know  to  what  an  extent,  and  howr 
long  it  haa  been  tried,  and  its  merits  proved.  Tha 
cost  does  not  appear  to  be  great,  and  if  it  is  real- 
ly what  it  is  recommended  to  be,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  used  to  some  extent,  in  place  of  oil  paiot ; 
but  if  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  policy  to  use  it^ 
excepting  in  cases  where  common  whitewash 
would  be  used. 

A  cheap  and  duraUe  wash  or  paint  for  bu8d-« 
ings,  especially  among  farmers,  is  an  object  much 
to  be  desired,  and  your  paper  seems  to  be  the 
medium  for  making  all  useful  hints  known  to  the 
public.    I  would  also  inipiire, 

1.  Whether  this  wash  should  be  applied  cold 
or  warm,  and  could  not  a  common  wbitewaah 
brush  be  used  P 

2.  Could  a  light  coat  of  oil  paint  be  laid  over 
a  surface  covert  widi  it,  and  would  it  add  to  ita 
durability  to  do  so  f 

3.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  regard  to  the 
coloring  matter  used,  whether  white  lead  or  sine, 
or  the  darker  paints  in  common  use  P  and,  of 
course,  I  suppose  it  would  last  longer  on  unnlaned 
work,  than  tnat  which  had  been  planed.  Please 
give  the  necessary  information  as  soon  as  oou- 
venient,  and  oblige,  M.  A*  Thomi^son. 

Swanzey,  N.  A,  June  15, 1861. 

Remabks.— The  '^wash"  spoken  of  above  waa 
suggested  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  gives  much 
attention  to  auch  things,  and  who  apeaka  of  it 
with  certainty.  We  intend  to  make  and*use  it, 
as  it  strongly  commended  itself  by  the  use  of  the 
ingredients  that  go  to  make  it  up.  We  hope  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  the  matter  to  ua, 
or  ai^  etheor  person  aoquaiated  with  it,  will  speak 
of  it 


Thia  plant  may  well  be  called  useful,  for  it  is 
applied  Dy  the  Chinese  to  such  a  vast  variety  of 
purposes,  (some  of  them  indeed  better  aceom- 
plisned  elsewhere  by  different  materiala,)  that  it 
may  justly  be  called  their  national  plant.  It  is 
reared  from  shoots  and  suckers,  but  after  it  haa 
once  rooted,  is  not  much  attended  to.  The  com- 
mon yellow  species  extends  over  all  the  southern 
and  eastern  provinces,  but  the  varieties  men- 
tioned by  Chinese  writers  amount  to  sixty,  of 
which  the  black-skinned  sort,  used  in  making  fur- 
niture, and  the  low,  fine-branched  one,  afibrding 
the  slender  twigs  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  writing  pencils,  are  the  best  known.  The  ten- 
der shoots  are  cultivated  for  food,  and  are,  when 
four  or  five  inchea  high,  boiled,  pickled  and 
comfited  i  but  not  <*the  tender  buds  and  flowers, 
cut  like  asparagus,**  as  represented  by  Murray. 
The  roots  are  carved  into  fantastic  images  of 
men,  birds,  moi^eya,  or  monstrous  perversioas 
of  animated  nature,  cut  into  iaittctn-haadlea  and 
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canes,  or  turned  into  oval  sticks  for  worshippers, 
to  dime  vbether  the  gods  will  hear  ov  refuse 
their  petitions*  The  tapering  culms  are  used  for 
all  purposes*  that  polea  can  be  applied  to  in  car- 
Tyiogt  supporting,  propelling  ana  measuring,  by 
the  jMrter,  the  carpenter  and  the  boatman ;  for 
the  joists  of  hauses  and  the  ribs  of  sails,  the 
shafts  of  spears  and  the  wattles  of  hnrdles,  the 
tubf  s  of  a4tteductsy  and  the  handles  and  riba  of 
umbrellas  and  fans. 

Hie  leaTca  are  sewed  upon  cords  to  maka  rain 
cloaks,  swept  into  heaps  to  form  manure,  and  mat- 
ted into  thatches  to  cover  houses.  Cut  into  splints 
and  slivers  of  various  siies,  the  wood  is  worked 
into  baskets  and  travs  of  every  form  and  fancy, 
twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into  awninga*  and  wo- 
ven into  mats  for  scenery  of  the  theatre,  the  roofs 
of  boats  and  the  casing  of  goods*  The  shaving, 
even,  are  picked  into  oakum,  and  mixed  with 
those  of  rattan,  to  be  stuffed  into  mattresses. 
•The  bamboo  fumjshes  the  bed  for  sleeping  and 
the  couch  for  redining ;  the  chopsticks  for  eat- 
ing, the  pipe  for  smoking  and  the  flute  for  enter- 
taining {  a  curtain  to  hang  before  the  door  and  a 
broom  to  sweep  aronndit  f  together  with  screens, 
stools,  stands  and  sofas  for  various  uses  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  in  the  house.  The  mattress 
to  lie  upon,  the  diair  to  sit  upon,  the  table  to 
dine  from,  food  to  eat,  and  fuel  to  cook  it  with, 
are  alike  derived  from  it ;  the  ferule  to  govern 
the  scholar,  and  the  book  he  studies,  both  origi- 
nate here.  The  tapering  barrels  of  the  sang^  or 
organ,  and  the  dreaded  instrument  of  the  lictor, 
one  to  make  harmony,  and  the  other  to  strike 
dread ;  the  skewer  to  pin  the^  hair,  and  the  hat  to 
screen  the  head ;  the  paper  to  write  on,  the  pen- 
cil handle  ta  write  with,  and  the  aup  to  hold  the 
pencils ;  the  rule  to  measure  lengths,  the  cup 
to  guage  quantities,  and  the  bucket  to  draw  wa- 
ter ;  tha  bellows  to  blow  the  ire,  and  the  bottle 
to  retain  the  match  t  the  bird-cage  and  orab»net, 
the  fish-pole  and  sumpitan,  the  water-wheel  and 
eavo-duot ;  wheel-barrow  and  hand-cart,  etc,  are 
one  and  all  furnished  or  completed  by  this  mag- 
nificent grass,  whose  graceful  beauty  when  grow- 
ing is  comparable  to  ita  varied  uaefcdneea  when 
cut  down.— £e9.  jS*  8»  Madaif^ 

How  TO  Raisb  PoBX.^The  reader  will  find  an 
interesting  and  instructive  article  in  another  col- 
umn from  our  intelligent  correspondent,  "More 
Anon,"  upon  the  subject  of  rearm^  €n9d/aitming 
hogs ;  a  subject  which  demands  more  attention 
than  it  has  heretofore  received  from  fanners. 
Hogs  may  be  kept  profitably  or  unprofitably,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  man- 
aged. A  former  once  nquired  of  us  what  the 
price  of  pork  was  at  that  time,  stating  that  he  had 
some  twenty  hogs  to  sell.  "How  old  are  they  P" 
said  we.  "Fifteen  months,  eighteen  months  to 
two  years."  "What  will  they  weigh  P**  "All  the 
way  from  two  to  three  hundred  !*'  We  slaugh- 
tered swine  last  fall,  made  from  pigs  that  weighed 
less  than  86  pounds  each,  eleven  months  before, 
and  the  hogs  weighed,  when  handsomely  dressed, 
from/ottr  hutubred  and  fifty  iof<mr  hundnd  opikd 
$990ntif^fi9e  poiMida  each  i 


As  we  have  stated  before,  we  do  not  work  our 
hoff»,  either  in  harness  or  on  the  manure  heaps. 
When  they  have  taken  their  meals  and  what  ex- 
ereise  they  please,  they  retire  to  a  dry,  roomy 
bed,  lie  down  and  grow,  and  make  a  business  of 
it.  An  Irishman  can  overhaul  the  manure  heap 
much  cheaper  than  the  bogs  can. 


CBBHI8TB7  70B  THB  XIIiZJOK. 

"Chemistry  made  easy"  and  apjdied  to  all  use- 
ful purposes,  is  our  object  in  these  articles.  We 
have  given  somewhat  pn^traoted  accounts  of  oxy^ 
gen  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  important 
elements  of  matter.  If  we  were  to  enlarge  as 
much  on  each  of  the  other  fourteen  elements,  of 
whieh,  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  with  each 
other,  iietirly  all  known  bodies  are  composed,  it 
would  UkB  too  long,  sad  the  reader  would  despair 
of  coming  to  any  practical  application  of  these 
things  to  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life. 
We  therefore  give  below  a  very  brief  description, 
little  more  than  a  definition,  of  the  other  fourteen, 
requesting  that  the  reader  will  review  what  we 
have  said  ef  oxygen,  and  form  as  definite  an  idea 
as  he  can  from  so  short  a  descriptiDn  of  the  foV- 
lowfaig: 

CIUertii&«— A  yellowish  green  gas,  twice  and  a 
half  heavier  than  air ;  exists  largely  in  sea  water ; 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  common  salt ;  enters 
slightly  into  all  soils,  and  is  essential  to  their  fer- 
timy.  The  most  economical  wajr  in  which  a  soil 
deficient  of  it  can  be  supplied,  is  in  the  form  of 
cheap  agricultural  salt,  such,  for  instance,  as 
comes  from  fish  barrels,  or  has-been  damaged  by 
shipping,  and  is  worth  little  or  nothing  for  other 
porposes. 

Adphur,r-~A  yellow,  solid  eubatsnoe,  insoluble 
in  water,  pretty  generally  known  as  roll  brim- 
stone; fioor  of  sulphur,  a  fine  yellow  powder, 
or  the  milk  of  sulphur  (lac  ndpkurit^)  a  still  finer 
powder,  nearly  white.  Sulphur  exists  in  all  soile 
-*-eonstitates  a  portion  of  guano,  superphosphate 
of  Hme>  of  animal  manures  and  of  fertilisers  gen- 
erally. If  we  were  to  analyse  86  pounds  of  ground 
plaster,  we  shmild  find  it  to  consist  of  precisely 
32  pounds  oxygen,  20  pounds  lime,  16  pounds 
sulphur  and  18  pounds  water.  Derived  from  the 
soil  and  fertHism,  sulphur  passes  through  the 
food  into  the  animal  economy,  ibrming  a  part  of 
the  tendons,  skin,  horn,  hoof,  and  esjiecially  of 
hair  and  wooL 

PAojpAofua.'^A  yellowish  substance,  of  about 
the  hardness  of  bees'  wax,  existing  in  all  good 
soils,  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  cereals,  grass- 
es, and  most  other  crops.  Is  supplied  to  the  soil 
originally  ttam  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks. 
Re-supplied  to  soils  exhausted  of  it  in  the  form 
of  guano,  superphosphates  and  bam  manures. 
Passes  from  tne  soils  to  the  crops,  and  thence  to 
animals,  making  up  a  large  part  of  the  bones  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  muscles,  blood,  and 
solne  other  parts. 

Car6o».--€hareoal  is  carbon,  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle soot  and  ash.  Diamond  is  pure  carbon.  Plum- 
bago, wronglv  called  black  lead,  as  used  in  our 
pencils,  is  a  less  pure  form  of  carbon.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  eur  young  readers,  diamond, 
charcoal  and  plnmbago,  are  one  and  the  sasM. 
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thing,  except  thftt  in  the  latt  two  there  is  an  in- 
termixture ahnoat  too  small  to  mention,  of  other 
ingredienta* 

Silicon. — ^Thia  is  the  haaia  of  aand,  flint  and 
quarts  rock«  It  is  a  brownish  powder,  a  little  re- 
sembling the  paint  called  Spanish  brown ;  is  very 
abundant  in  nature,  constituting  probably  nearly 
one*fifth  of  the  entire  globe. 

Nitrogen. — ^A  oolorlesa  gas.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  air  is  nitrogen.  The  remaining  fifth  is 
mostly  oxygen.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  all  plants 
and  animals ;  is  aunpliedto-  the  soil  ia  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  tne  nitrates,  as  they  exist  in 
guano,  animal  tnanures,Tegetable  fbrtilixers,  men 
crops  plowed  in,  ^ — American  Farmers'  Mag- 
aeine.  

TfiB  BABK-tiOtTSB./ 
Noticing  that  oooMderable  atteAtloB  is  now 
given  to  this  insect,  we  hsTO  read  with  interest  a 
long  article  on  th6  subject,  published  in  the  Oa^ 
Hadian  AgrictdluriH.    The  writer  says : 

«*The  inseet  appears  as  a  small  aeale^  adhering 
firmly  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  not  kiger  than  a 
timothy  seed,  of  the  color  of  buekwheat,  and,  if 
examined  in  the  spring,  will  be  found  exactly  ua« 
der  that  scale,  a  miniatare  musole-sbell,  filled 
with  round  while  egge,  which  can  be  easily  Mpa- 
imted  and  counted  to  the  number  4if  fbrty  or  fifty  $ 
by  June,  these  are  hatched  out»  and,  if  watched, 
appear  as  nimble,  small,  white  insects,  capable  of 
quick  movements,  and  the  next  dumge  the  ob- 
•enrer  finds  is  that  all  over  the  bark  new  whitbh 
red  blotches  or  dots  are  seen,  whidi,  if  examiaed, 
prove  to  be  the  new  insect  In  its  shelly  the  pro- 
duct of  one  of  those  white  eggs,  found  in  the  M 
scale,  the  outward  covering  of  the  hmale  insect, 
which,  authorities  say,  after  certain  changes  fixes 
itself  to  the  tree,  ^teposits  its  eggs,  dies,  and 
leaves  its  shell  as  the  abode  of  its^yonng,  which, 
like  the  parent,  ia  due  time  quit  that  shelter  to 
go  through  the  changes  peculiar  to  insect  \ifo,  to 
be  a  torment  and  a  perpetaal  Mmoyanee  in  the 
unceasing  round  of  insect  transfomatiobs. 

<*Without  mieroseopical  observations  it  is  im* 
possible  accurately  to  deseribe  the  way  the  insect 
reeds  on  the  tree.  The  damage  done  is  read% 
seen,  but  how  the  whole  twig  and  limb  become 
diseased  by  the  meee  ottward  puneturinff  is 
strange.  You  break^-and  it  breaks  too  easily*^ 
a  twig,  and  all  through  it  Is  brown  and  evidently 
unhealthy.  The  part  swells,  and  the  bark  grows 
corrugated  and  tumefied,  the  branch  loses  the 
clean,  healthy  appearance  that  It  ought  to  have, 
and  all  this  from  the  operation  of  a  small  minute 
scale,  only  stuck,  as  it  were,  to  the  bark.  Evi- 
dently the  circulation  is  Impeded,  and  a  pvocess 
of  decay  has  commenced.''    - 

The  writer  regards  this  parasite  about  as  fatal 
to  the  apple  tree  as  the  midge  is  to  wheat,  and  as 
one  that  cannot  be  avoided.  He  has  worked  hsrd 
to  exterminate  it«  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  the 
disease  is  increasing  among  a  portion  of  his  trees. 
Of  his  own  labors  and  of  the  remedies  tried  he 
thus  speaks : 

*^When  I  beffun  to  plant  an  orchard  some  ten 
years  ago^  I  had  no  difficulty  with  my  trees^  they 


throve  like  willows;  but  an  addition  I  made 
some  years  after  never  prospered  nigh  so  well, 
taking  many  times  the  attention  the  first  got,  all 
from  the  parasite  increasing  in  abuxidance  ;  a^  I 
never  gave  in.  I  dog  and  delved,  I  manored  and 
dressed,  kept  away  weeds,  and  permitted  nothing 
but  root  crops  to  grow  amongst  them,  and  that 
even  seldom;  I  scraped  and  diligently  -washed 
both  limb  and  twig,  nay  I  may  say  truly,  painted 
with  all  the  washes  recommended,  tobacco  jaiee, 
soft  soap,  bleadier'k  soda,  but  in  vain ;  I  ooold 
not  exterminate,  only  keep  under,  in  a  sort  of  a 
way,  the  numerous  mseets.  Latterly  I  abandoned 
that  wash,  and  have  only  used  bleachei'a  aoda, 
calcined  sal  soda,'  diluted  with  lime  water,  jt!t 
they  beat  me,  and  this  spring  you  may  concerrd 
how'dlMgent  I  mutt  have  been,  when  wnh  vkj  own 
hands,  I  washed  away  20  lbs.  of  that  soda,  and 
now  at  this  present  moment  many  of  the  branches 
are  as  black  as  any  hat,  home-made  or  imported." 

Mr.  Cole  recommends,  in  his  fruit  book,  one 
part  of  soft  soap  with  four,  of  water,  aad  a  little 
f^esh  slaked  limej  or  a  solution  of  one  pound  ef 
potash  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Apply  about  the 
first  of  June.    A  lye  of  wood  ashes  is  good. 

To  be  of  service  these  applications  muat  be 
made  with  brush  or  swab  to  the  insects  on  every 
branch  and  twig ;  a  task  practically  impoestble  is 
case  of  large  trees. 


VI8ITINO  Ur  ▲   JCGXIOABT  HAGIBV0A« 

A  little  before  dark  w«  came  to  the  hacienda  of 
Santa  Rosita  de  Cocoyotla,  another  sugar  planta- 
tion, which  was  to  be  our  headquarters  for  some 
days  to  come.  We  presented  our  letter  of  intro* 
duction  from  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  two 
administradors  received  us  with  open  arms.  We 
were  conducted  into  the  strangers' sleepinr-room,' 
a  long,  barrack-like  looking  apartment,  wiui  stone 
walls  and  a  stone  floor  that  seemed  refreshingly 
dark  and  cool.  We  could  look  out  through  its 
haired  windows  into  the  g[arden,  where  a  rapid 
little  stream  of  water  running  along  the  channel 
just  outside,  made  a  pleasant  gurgling  sound. 
Appearances  were  delusive,  however,  and  it  was 
only  the  change  ftrom  the  outside  that  made  us 
feel  the  inside  cool  and  pleasant.  For  daft  our 
clothes  dung  to  us  as  if  we  had  been  drowned, 
and  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  with  which  we 
mopped  our  fkoes,  had  to  be  hung  on  chair-backs* 
to  dry.  Except  in  the  early  morning,  there  was 
no  coolness  in  that  sweltering  place.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  our  room,  I  dtscoverea  a  brown  toad  of 
monstrous  sise,  squatting  in  great  comfort  on  the 
damp  flags.  He  was  as  big  as  a  trussed  chicken, 
and  looked  something  like  one  in  the  twilight. 
We  pointed  him  out  to  the  administrador,  who 
brought  in  two  fierce  watch-dogs,  but  the  toad  set 
up  his  back  and  spirted  his  acrid  liquor,  and  the 
dogs  could  not  be  got  to  go  near  him.  We  stirred 
him  up  with  a  bamboo,  and  drove  him  into  the* 
garden,  but  he  left  his  portrait  painted  in  slime 
upon  our  floor* 

Our  beds  were  like  those  in  general  use  in  tiie 
tropics,  where  mattresses  would  be  unendurable^ 
ana  even  the  pillows  became  a  nuisance.    The 
frame  of  the  bed  has  a  piece  of  coarse  doth' 
stretched  tightly  ever  it|  a  sheet  k  lud  upon 
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this,  and  anotht r  sheet  ocnrers  the  sleeper.  This 
compromise  between  a  bed  and  a  hammook»  an- 
swers the  purpose  better  than  any  thing  else,  and 
admits  of  some  circulation  of  air,  especially  when 
you  have  kicked  off  the  sheetp  and  lie  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  the  mosquitoes.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  pleasant  to  wake  an  hour  or  two  after 
going  to  bedy  with  your  exact  profile  depicted  in 
a  wet  patch  on  the  pillow }  nor  is  it  agreeable  to 
become  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  an  intoler- 
able itcningy  and  to  find,  on  lighting  a  candle, 
that  an  vmy  of  small  ants  are  walking  over  you, 
and  biting  foriouslv.  These  were  my  experiences 
during  my  first  nignt  at  Cocoyotla }  and  I  finished 
the  mght,  lying  half-dressed  on  my  bed*  with  the 
ends  of  my  trousers-legs  tied  close  with  handkei^ 
chiefs  to  Veep  the  creatures  matr^Amiktiaef  or 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicaiu. 


Ble^  to  the  working  man  is  enphatieaDy  Na- 
ture's sweet  restorer,  rouiTigoraling  the  physical 
system,  which  through  much  toil  hss  become  wea- 
ry, and  keeping  up  that  flow  of  life  and  spirits 
which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  farm  life.  A  comfortable  bed,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  conduces  greatly  to  one's  rest. 
On  this  subject,  a  recent  writer  says : 

Of  the  eiffht  pounds  which  a  man  eats  and 
drinks  in  a  day,  it  is  thought  that  not  less  than 
five  poinds  leave  his  body  through  the  skin.  And 
of  these  five  pounds  a  considerable  per  centage 
escapes  during  the  night  while  he  is  in  bed*  The 
larger  nart  of  this  is  water,  but  in  addition  there 
is  mucn  efiete  and  poisonous  matter.  This,  be- 
ing in  great  part  gaseous  in  form,  permeates  every 
feii  of  the  bed.  Thus  all  parts,  mattress,  blan- 
xets,  as  well  as  sheets,  soon  become  foul,  and  need 
purification. 

The  mattress  needs  the  renovation  quite  as 
much  as  sheets.  To  allow  the  sheets  to  be  used 
without  washinff  or  changing,  three  or  six  months, 
would  be  regarded  as  bad  housekeeping  i  but  1  in- 
sist if  a  thin  sheet  can  absorb  enough  of  the  poi- 
sonous excretions  of  the  body  to  make  it  unfit 
for  use  in  a  few  days,  a  thick  mattress,  which  can 
absorb  and  retain  a  thousand  times  as  much  of 
these  poisonous  excretions,  needs  to  be  purified  as 
often  as  once  in  three  months. 

A  sheet  can  be  washed.  A  mattress  cannot  be 
renovated  in  this  way.  Indeed  there  is  no  other 
ifsy  of  cleansing  a  mattress  but  bv  steaming  it, 
or  ])icking  it  to  pieces,  and  thus  in  fragments  ex- 
posing it  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  these 
processes  are  scarcely  practicable  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  mattresses,  1  am  decidedly  of  toe  opin- 
ion that  the  good  old-fashioned  straw  bed,  wnioh 
can  every  tmree  months  be  changed  for  Iresh 
straw,  and  the  tick  be  washed,  is  the  sweetest 
and  healthiest  of  beds. 

If,  in  the  winter  season,  the  porousness  of  the 
straw  bed  makes  it  a  little  uncomfortable,  spread 
over  it  a  comforter,  or  two  woolen  blankets, 
which  should  be  washed  as  often  as  every  two 
weeks.  With  this  arrangement,  if  you  wash  all 
the  bed  coverings  as  often  as  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  yon  will  have  a  delightfiil,  healthy 
bed. 

Now  if  you  leave  the  bed  to  airi  with  open  win- 


dows  during  the  day»  and  not  make  it  up  for  the 
night  before  evening,  you  wiU  have  added  great- 
ly to  the  sweetness  of  your  rest,  and  in  conse« 
quence  to  the  tone  of  your  heidth. 

I  heartily  wish  this  good  change  eould  be  every* 
where  introduced.  Only  those  who  have  thus 
attended  to  this  important  matter  can  judge  of 
its  influence  on  the  general  health  and*spu:its« 


Jbr  tk$  Kmt  BngUmd  Fotwrn. 
FBOOBSBB  XV  TEB  ABT. 

Messeb.  Editors  ^— Thinking  you  might  like 
to  hear  occasionaUy.from  the  readers  of  your  pa- 
mper, I  am  inclined  to  pen  a  few  thoughts  of  mj 
own,  though  I,  bv  no  means,  pretend  to  be  much 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  wants.  I  wish 
to  chat  awhile  with  the  farmer,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  way  than  through  the  eokuans  of  the  Far* 
mer* 

It  is  evident  that  implements  for  various  kinds 
of  labor  are  daily  improving.  In  this  respect, 
progress  is  everywhere  visible.  Probably  no 
class  of  laborers  are  receiving,  in  this  way,  more 
assistance  from  the  thoughts  and  experiments  of 
scientific  men,  than  affriculturists.  Now  what  I 
wish  to  sugjieet  is»  uiat  farmera  and  farmers' 
sons  do  not  improve  as  they  ought  bv  this  knowl« 
edge.  They  are  willing  to  Ua vel  in  the  old  beatea 
track  of  their  fkthers.  They  should  not  depend 
upon  others  for  all  improvements  in  agriculture  \ 
they  should  think  for  themselves  i  they  should 
use  their  brains  as  well  as  their  hands.  Does 
some  one  ask,  what  improvements  can  they  maka 
in  fkrminff  P  Let  us  notice  one  or-  two,  that  all 
might  make.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
every  one  should  be  bosj  in  preparation  for  com- 
ing spring,  even  small  improvements  should  not 
be  despised.  Much  might  be  done  to  advantage 
in  fitting  teams  for  their  severe  labors,  even  wheo 
a  good  selection  has  been  nwde.  Great  jMins 
should  be  taken  to  train  them  aright,  espeoiaLlly 
in  walking,  that  they  may  do  their  part  of  tlie 
spring's  work  easily  and  quickly.  Fast  walkera 
are  the  ihst  horses  for  fast  farmers.  They  sav^ 
their  ownera  much  time^  expense  and  strength. 
The  first  part  of  this  assertion  is  so  evident,  that 
I  will  pass  it  by,  and  look  only  at  the  saving  of 


id  it  ever  oocor  to  the  many  readers  of  your 
paper,  that  the  team  whidi  nlows  two  acres  per 
day,  exerts  itself  but  little^  if  any,  more  than  the 
team  which  plows  but  one,  provided  the  first  ia 
not  forced  beyond  its  usual  pace.  Experiments 
in  plowing,  hmowing,  and  in  most  kinds  of  farm 
work,  prove  this  statement  to  be  true.  If  this  ia 
so^  what  an  amount  of  time  and  money  is  foolish- 


ly wasted,  duringthe  seed-time  of  tne  year,  by 
many  farmers.  Why  will  not  men  keep  good 
teams,  and  use  them  well  P  It  is  true,  that  many 
of  our  hill  farms  are  so  uneven,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  team  to  walk  fost.  1  wish  some  New 
England  ftffoier  wotJd  prooure  the  right  instm*. 
ment,  and  measore  the  power  required  to  plow  a 
smooth  level  pieoe  of  ground  when  moving  at  the 
rate  of  two,  three  and  four  miles  per  hour.  Let, 
us  know  the  result  in  black  and  white.  Let  ua 
see  if  we  cannot  make  an  eoonomical  Improve- 
A  FABMBa'e  Sov. 
J?iiriMi|il0ii,  R»  XSei. 
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KIND  Toms  BXTHnrasB. 

Mft.  Editor:— This  short  sentence,  mind  ycnxr 
trasfness,  is  yery  fmperatiTe  and  expressive.  It 
is  also  very  eomprehensiTe  in  its  applieattoit,  and 
Qkeaning.  It  a^fdieB  «quaMy  to  yoii,  snd  to  me, 
and  to  ail  teaakind  f  and  it  says,  to  eaoh  and  to 
ally  as  plain  as  language  icap  i|ay,  mind  your  busi- 
ness. It  has  no  respect  for  particular  persons, 
or  professions.  Or  pursuits,  nor  will  it  afiow  any 
one  to  dodge  tb»  cottsaqvenoea  of  faio  own  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Its  significance  will,  per- 
haps, be  better  understood  by  a  few  illastrations 
of  its  application  and  meaning  in  the  language  of 
common,  evcry-day  life. 

1.  It  is  the  language  of  all  in  lawfitl  authority, 
"Who  "say  to  this  man,  go,  and  ha  goeth  f  ami  to 
Imothet,  oome,  and  he  cometh }  ana  to  their  ser- 
vant, do  this,  and  he  doeth  it**  It  applies  as  well 
to  civil,  as  to  military  authority  j  and  it  requires 
attention;  to  the  word  of  command  \  otherwise, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  authority  f  but 
all  would  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confbsion. 

2.  It  is  the  language  of  the  master  to  his  slaves. 
I  do  not  intend  to  touch  the  merits  of  slavery, 
nor  to  consider  the  master's  right  to  use  this  lan- 
guage {  but,  so  lonj;  as  slavery  exists,  his  lan- 
guage to  his  slaves  is,  and  must  be,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  do  this^nlo  tha^— do  as  I  teU 
you—- mind  your  business. 

3.  It  is  the  language,  not  only  of  parental  au- 
thority and  family  government,  but  of  Divine  au- 
thority, addressed  to  the  young,  and  exhorting 
them  to  obedience.  •'Children,  obey  your  par- 
ents in  the  LOrd ;  for  this  is  Ti^"  Mind  your 
business. 

4.  It  is  the  language  of  the  wise  and  virtuous, 
addressed  to ''evil  doers  and  intermeddling  busy- 
bodies  in  other  men's  matters.**  Their  language 
to  such  is,  mind  )rour  business. 

And  why  may  it  not  be  regarded,  alao,  ai  the 
language  of  farmers,  of  friends,  and  of  equals, 
mutually  addressed  to  each  other,  and  earnestly 
urj;ing  the  importance  of  attention  to  business  ? 
Mmd  your  business,  brother  farmers  i  if  you  have 
anything  to  do,  attend  to  It,  for  it  will  not  do  to 
neglect  It.  Farming  requires  mind  r  it  requires 
thought  and  reflection  |  it  requires  discrimination 
and  good  judgment  (^  and^  it  requires  present  per- 
sonal attention.  The  mind  most  be  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  head,  the  heart  and  the  hands 
must  cb-operato  and  be  united  in  the  work. 
"Whatsoever  your  hands  find  to  do,  you  must  do 
it  with  all  your  might"  You  must  work  with  a 
will  and  determination  to  accomplish  your  object 
You  must  mind  your  business. 

Many  of  those  who  complain  that  farming  is 
unprofitable,  are  persons  whose  minds  have  never 
been  earnestly  engaged  in  the  business.  They 
have  been  trained  up,  perhaps,  in  some  other 
kind  of  business,  and  through  want  of  attention 
to  it,  and  skill  in  the  business,  they  have  failed 
therein.  They  have  attended  to  farming  only  as 
«  kind  of  fashionable  amusement  They  have 
never  taken  hold  of  the  worii  in  good  earnest,  and 
directed  all  their  enexsies  to  it  They  have  had 
something  else  to  do  all  the  while,  and  something 
else  in  mmd  to  think  about — some  great  specula- 
tion, perhaps,  by  means  of  which  they  have  been 
in  hopes  of  accumulating  a  fortune  in  a  very  short 


time— something  else,  besides  farming,  on  which 
tfiey  have  t«lied,  to  enable  them  to  "turn  an  hon- 
est penny,**  and  to  get  a  living  j  and  they  have, 
therefore,  only  occasionally  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  farming,  as  a  kind  of  dernier  resort,  when 
all  other  means  of  subsistence  fail.  To  such  far- 
mers I  would  say,  with  all  doe  deference  and  re- 
spect, mind  your  business.  If  farming  be  yonr 
business,  attend  to  it  i  if  speculation  be  your  busi- 
ness, attend  to  it  \  but  do  not  think  of  becoming 
rich  bjy  the  former,  while  you  are  wasting  all  your 
energies  upon  the  latter,.  You  cannot  serve  two 
profusions  any  more  or  any  better  than  you  can 
serve  two  masters.  Yon  will  be  certain  to  fail  in 
the  one  or  in  thte  other,  and  perhaps  in  both. 
And  you  have  no  ritfht  to  impute  your  failure  in 
the  business  of  forming  to  any  other  than  its  true 
cause,  your  want  of  skill  and  attention  to  the 
business.    Therefore,  mind  your  business. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says,  that  '*if  - 
any  thlngbe  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well" 
Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  particular  at- 
tention—without painstaking— without  skill  and 
effort  At  all  events,  there  must  be  mind  in  the 
work.  We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  can  do 
nothing  skilfully  and  well,  while  our  minds  are 
inactive,  or  engaged  on  something  else.  Our 
thoughts  must  be  directed  to,  and  interested  in, 
the  particular  work  we  wish  to  do.  If  farming  ba 
that  work,  we  must  mind  our  business. 


VBM  Boxraam  oP  cabbov  to  vam 

PltAXTF. 
Me.  Editor  :— It  is  the  prevafling  opinioi^ 
among  most  farmers  that  the  carbon  of  cellulose 
and  woody  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  manure  and 
the  soil  {  and  hence  the  land  is  manured  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  carbonaceous 
matter  in  it,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  souree 
of  carbon.  That  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 


of  the  atmosphere  is  the  great  source  from 
whence  the  plant  derives  its  carbon.  For,  if  we 
accept  the  geologic  theory  of  the  earth's  forma- 
tion, we  evidently  conclude  that  the  first  plants 
did  not  get  their  carbon  from  the  soil,  but  from 
the  cari>oniferous  atmosphere,  which  contained 
carbon  in  great  abundance,  and  was  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  that  luxuriant  vegeUtion,  which  gave  nsa 
to  the  coal  formation.  And  it  has  been  shown 
by  Prof.  Liebig,  the  German  chemist,  that  a  plant 
will  assimilate^  as  much  carbon  growing  upon  a 
soil  that  contains  no  organic  matter,  (but  it  must 
be  well  supplied  with  soluble  inorganic  materia 
als,)  as  upon  a  soil  of  vegeUble  mould. 

De  Saussure  ascertained  by  chemical  analysisy 
that  about  1-1000  part,  by  weight,  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  carbonic  acid;  of  which  27  3-11  per 
cent  is  pure  carbon.  And  we  find  by  mathemat- 
ical calculation,  that  there  are  upwards  of  25,000 
pounds  of  carbon,  locked  up  by  tne  oxygen  of  the 
air,  to  every  acre  of  land. 

The  green  leaf  is  enabled,  by  the  chemical  in- 
fluence of  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  to  deodorise 
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this  carbonic  «cid»  and  assimilate  its  tiaibon  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  Thus  it  is  erident'that  Teg^ 
etatioD,  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  has  aooess^to 
an  exhaustless  supplj  of  carbon. 

But,  says  the  fiuiner,  if  the  abore  ar^ment  be 
eorrect,  how  ean  Tegetirble  growth  be  m  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  soil  j  and  what  is  the  effect  of  manure  up- 
on vegetation  P 

Manure  serves  a  two*fold  object  in  the  TCgeta- 
ble  economy :  1st,  to  supply  the  plant  with  a  quan- 
tity of  soluble  phosphates,  altalies  and  silica, 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  tp  all  vegetable 
powthi  2d,  the  organic  elements  generate  car- 
bonic acid,  which  serves  as  a  solvent  for  earthy 
and  alkaline  phosphates  and  carbouAtes  i  and  thus 
renders  the  inorganic  or  mineral  food  capable  of 
absorption.  But  the  silicates,  which  are  not  read- 
ily dissolved  in  acid,  are  soluble  in  alkali,  and 
hence  results  the  beneficial  effects  of  addin?  lime 
and  ashes  to  clayey  soils }  as  it  loosens  and  ren- 
ders them  less  adhesive,  and  also  sets  free  the  al- 
kalies which  are  locked  up  by  the  silica  in  the 
forms  of  feldsp,ar,  which  is  a  sUicate  of  alumina 
ftnd  potash.  In  this  way  it  renders  the  silica  sol- 
uble, and  thus  improves  and  sweetens  vegetation 
by  neutralizing  baneful  acids,  and  decomposing 
noxious  compounds.  N.  CiUSfiT. 

Bowe,  Masa.^  June  22, 1861« 


Mownra  haghxsvs. 

A  few  days  sinee  we  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
gaging la  ^e  operation  of  four  different  mowing 
machines,  on  the  farm  of  Oeqbob  M.  Babeett, 
Esq.,  of  Concord.  The  machines  used  were  a 
two4iorse  Manny ^  a  two-horse  Bucheyet  a  one- 
horse  Wood^  and  a  one<-horse  Buckeye.  Each 
machine  did  unexceptionable  work,  and .  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  acre  an  hour. 

The  first  piece  of  ground  entered  upon  was 
level  and  the  grass  light.  The  lots  bad  been  laid 
ont  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  day  before,  as  near  each 
other  in  size  as  he  could  make  them  without  actual 
incasurement*  The  lot  assigned  to  the  one-horse 
Buckeyt  was  out  in  the  shortest  time,  cut  perfect- 
iy,  and  with  ease,  tholigh  cutting  a  foot  less  in 
width  than  either  of  the  two  horse  machines.  Al- 
though the  machine  did  its  work  admirably,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  credit  must  be  imput- 
ed to  the  quick  and  even  motion  of  the  horse,  be- 
ing just  that  short,  prompt  step  that  gives  a  mow- 
ing machine  its  full  power. 

The  second  lot  entered  upon  was  in  a  narrow 
valley,  and  extending  up  hill  on  either  side, — 
one  side  having  quite  a  sharp  ascent.  The  clover 
Stood  knee  high,  and  was  very  thick  i  kdeed,  it 
was  an  ambrosial  flower-garden,  where  the  spicy 
pines  in  the  adjoining  forest,  and  red  dorer  vied 
with  each  other  in  filling  the  mr  with  grateful 
fragrance.. 

The  tw(hhon»  Buckeye  led  the  way,  taming 
a  double  swath  through  the  close  ranks  of  clover 
in  the  most  gratifying  manner.    It  then  took 


tha  sharp  hill-side  and  finished  that  portion  of 
the  field.  The  two^iorsa  iiarmy  entered,  did  not 
take  a  double  swath,  but  cut  as  handsomely  as 
the .  most  critical  eye  of  die  beat  mower  would 
wish  to  sea. 

The  one-horse  Buckeye  followed  in  the  heavy 
grass  and  fully  sustained  the  repu^tion  it  had 
earned  in  the  first  field.  ^  The  Wood  one-horse 
machine  was  also  in  motion  as  soon  as  the  way 
was  dear  for  it,  and  performed  admirably.  It 
is  a  wonderftiUy  compact  and'simple  machine,  and 
did  all  its  work  quickly  and  well.  Indeed,  this 
trial  of  mowing  machines  was  the  most  gratifying 
diat  we  have  ever  witnessed.  Nothing  inter- 
rupted it  The  machines  were  put  into  the  grass 
and  want  directly  along,  about  their  business. 
There  were  no  nuts  or  screws  loose,  no  gearing 
disarranged,  no  clogging  and  halting,  and  no 
apologies  from  the  operators!  The  work  went 
steadily  on  until  it  was  finished.  Every  man 
seemed  to  feel,  when  be  started,  that  he  was  cer- 
tain of  success— ^nd  he  certainly  gained  it ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  that  we  had 
not  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  these 
machines,  from  what  we  saw  at  this  trial,  and  had 
seen  of  them  before  i  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  express  them  until  we  have  actually  ope- 
rated each  one  of  them  ourself.  A  skillful  and 
experienced  person  may  make  an  indifferent  ma- 
chine work  tolerably  well,  while  one  lacking  those 
qualities  may  make  a  good  machine  appear  dis- 
creditable. A  person  can  only  form  a  true  judg- 
ment by  an  actual  handling  and  managing  the 
machine  for  himself.  We  have  akeady  used  eight 
or  ten  dififerent  machines,  and  intend  to  be  on 
the  Wood  and  two-horse  Buckeye^  as  soon  as  we 
can.  « 

At  about  six,  P.  M.,  on  the  same  day  of  the 
trial  at  Mr.  Barrett's,  we  put  the  one-horse  Buck' 
eye  into  a  thick  piece  of  timothy  and  clover,  moved 
by  a  nine  and  a  half  hundred  mare,  who  had  only 
been  in  a  machine  once  before.  We  were  on  the 
field  about  an  hour  and  a  hilf^  and  during  that 
time  had  eighteen  visitors,  for  whose  pleasure,  as 
well  as  to  allow  rest  to  the  mare,  we  stopped  sev- 
eral times,  and  explained  the  operations  of  the  ma» 
chine.  In  that  hour  and  a  half  we  cut  an  acre^ 
which,  in  beauty  of  execution,  far  exceeded  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  by  a  hand  scythe.  There 
was  no  clogging,  or  other  difficulty,  to  prevent 
continual  progress,  and  with  two  horses,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  acre  would  have  been  cut  in  forty 
minutes!  The  cutter  bar  being  only  three  feet,  four 
inches  loi^,  one  horse  will  be  able  to  do  the  work 
on  a  small  farm,  but  as  the  motion  in  moving 
should  be  a  quick  one,  and  the  draft  is  constant^ 
he  should  be  allowed  to  stop  once  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  and  rest.  Even  with  these  allowances 
an  acre  may  be  cut  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 
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ABOtrr  BOGS. 

Mb.  Editob:— I  bad  thought  that  we  had 
heard  about  enough  of  the  case  of  *'D(«b  vb. 
Sheep ;"  but  I  tee  that  I  wat  mistaken*  Mr.  H. 
M*  Couch  advances  some  ideas  which  are  .worth 
examining.  What  a  splendid  insight  he  has  ^v- 
en  into  the  physiology  of  the  Sheep !  Hear  him. 
"The;^  carry  concealed  oetween  their  hoofs  a  sack 
of  poison  adequate  for  the  destruction  of  quad- 
ruple their  numbers  at  any  time  I"  Well,  all  that 
I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  have  seen  as  much  as  one 
sheep's  trotters  myself,  and  would  be  much  obliged 
to  him  if  he  would  show,  or  tell  me,  where  it  ex- 
ists* I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  «  state  of 
health,  nor  heard  of  it  till  the  dQg-aaoier»  H.  M. 
C,  advanced  the  idea,  I  do  not  know  what  your 
Massachusetts  dof^s  are,  but  suppose  that  they 
belong  to  the  canine  race,  which  if  they  do,  and 
are  ISke  the  same  race  in  the  Oreen  Mountain 
State,  thej  like  mutton ;  up  here,  they  take  a 
wonderful  fiancy  to  it  f  if  a  man  has  a  few  sheep, 
and  does  not  watch  them  as  close  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse,  t|ie  next  Uiing  he  knows  they  are  non  eat 
inoeiduSf  and  if  he  makes  an  inquiry  about  the 
cause,  the  dos-fancier  comes  forwara  and  says 
thejr  have  died  of  their  own  poisonous  contami- 
nation! 

Seeing  in. our  State  that  we  have  not  a  dog 
law,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  arm  and  equip 
ourselves  with  guns,  and  poison,  in  lieu  of  guns, 
mnd  take  the  matter  in  our  own  hands,  by  secur- 
ing every  dog  that  is  away  from  home  without  his 
owner.  If  I  had  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  would  shoot 
every  dog  that  came  inside  the  enclosure  in  which 
the  sheep  were  kept ;  for  as  sure  as  dog  is  their 
name,  they  would  be  diasing  or  killing  the  harm- 
less creatures  that  minister  so  much  to  the  wants 
of  man. 

I  aqpree  with  H.  M.  C,  in  r^ard  to  the  '^near- 
ly  extirpated  crow  i"  here  they  lack  considerable 
of  being  extinct  \  the  best  and  only  means  of  rid- 
ding ourselves  of  this  nuisance  is  the  rifle  and 
atrychnine,  and  then  we  can  hardly  live  with  them 
at  that ;  the  black^soated  gentry  seem  to  think 
evenr  thing  is  toll  thatoomes  to  their  mill  \  corn, 
diickens,  young  and  feeble  lambs,  grain  of  yari- 
ous  kinds.  I  would  say  but  little  about  his  grain 
proclivities,  if  he  would  onlv  let  our  flocks  and 
poultry  alone,  but  as  he  will  not,  I  declare  war 
against  him,  to  the  utmost  extent  {  still,  the  erow 
has  some  good  qualities  which  entitle  him  to 
mercy. 

One  word  to  our  Saugus  friend.  The  reason 
why  the  doss  do  not  kill  as  many  sheep  as  in  vour 
section  is,  Uiat  the  owners  of  dogs  are  more  fear- 
ful of  retribution,  and  so  keep  them  at  home 
more ;  but  dogs  will  be  dogs  wherever  they  go, 
to  we  have  to  keep  our  eyes  open  and  our  guns 
loaded.  RsauLua. 

BipUm^  R,  JiifM,  1861. 


SucKiNO  CowB.-^everal  years  a^o  I  had  a 
jroun^  cow  which  ^severed  in  sucking  herself 
in  spite  of  all  the  ngffinglcould  contrive  to  pre- 
vent her,  and  the  omy  way  I  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping her  was  to  tie  her  up  in  a  stdl  so  narrow  that 
the  sides  of  it  would  touch  her  sides,  and  feeding 
her  plenty  of  com  meal  until  she  was  Ikt  enough 


to  butcher,  and  then  butcheripg  her.  Last  spring, 
I  had  another  likely  three-year-old  heifer,  that  hm 
just  come  in  for  the  first  time,  commence  the  sanae 
vicious  habit.  Remembering  my  former  ill  auo- 
cess  in  preventing  mechanicallvY  I  determined  to 
appeal  to  her  tasie^  which  I  dia  by  smearing  the 
teats  night  and  morning  with  soft  grease,  and 
then  dusting  them  thoroughly  with  pulverised 
cayenne  pepper.  After  continuing  the  applica- 
tions about  a  week,  they  were  discontinued.  The 
cure  was  perfect,  she  never  having  repeated  the 
oflenoeyV^  to  the  present  ^m^^^QweH^Farw^. 


P^iktNtwMnglaHd 
IKHVn  FOB  TtaB  PBOVMSIOir. 

Mr.  Edetob  :«Having  in  a  former  artiele  de- 
monstrated the  fisct  that  "the  sucoessful  farmer 
loves  his  profSession,''  I  shall  now  picture  to  your 
readers  another  class  of  persons  who  also  *<love 
their  profession,"  and  who  call  themselves  "farm- 
ers," but  who  would  more  appropriately  be  called 
"shirkers."  This  class  of  people  "don't  belieye 
in  killing  themselves  by  hard  work,"  nor  in  do- 
ing anything  they  can  avoid.  Still,  they  are  of- 
ten known  to  be  carrying  on  a  farm  "to  the 
halves,"  and  the  reason  they  assign  is,  that  it  is 
cheaper.  But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is 
more  on  account  of  a  habit  into  which  they  have 
fallen ;  for  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
doing  work  "to  the  halves,"  even  when  they 
worked  on  their  own  farms. 

True  to  the  maxim,  they  "love  their  profes- 
sion i"  to  wit,  to  do  what  must  be  done  with  the 
least  possible  labor.  This  class  of  farmers  love 
to  keep  half  a  team,  or  none  at  all  (  because,  say 
they,  it  don't  cost  so  much.  They  love  to  get 
over  the  ground  as  ouick  as  possible  i  conse- 
quently, they  only  half  plow  it,  haJf  harrow  it 
half  seed  it,  with  poor  seed,  because  good  seed 
costs  too  much,  neglect  to  cultivate  the  growing 
crops  properlv,  anafinally,  in  a  slovenly  manner, 
onlv  harvest  nslf  a  crop,  inferior  in  Quality,  and 
weu  mixed  with  noxious  weed  seeds.  Their  stock 
is  managed  after  the  same  sort ;  that  is,  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  In  fact,  they  have  no  care  for 
any  thing  j  and  one  would  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, to  look  over  their  premises,  that  "care,"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  was  unknown  to  them. 

Now  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  these 
fourth  rate  farmers  would  soon  get  sick  of  this 
way  of  doing  business ;  but  no,  the  love  of  their 
peculiar  profession  predominates  i  and  they  will 
S[o  on,  ^ear  after  year,  (if  they  do  not  run  out  en- 
tirely,) in  the  same  way.  The  reason  is,  not  that 
they  do  not  love  good  crops,  or  good  stock  i  but 
because  they  love  their  own  peculiar  habits  bet- 
ter* For  the  same  reason,  tney  neglect  to  keep 
good  fences,  which  makes  unruly  cattle  and  crab- 
bed neighbors.  Speaking  of  poor  fences,  re- 
minds me  of  what  I  once  heard  a  thorough  ffoing 
young  man  say  to  a  careless  father.  Said  he, 
"Instead  of  keepinjg  the  cattle  out  of  the  field, 
you  have  been  training  them  to  Jump.  Tou  at 
first  built  a  fence  only  two  rails  high,  and  after 
you  found  that  would  not  stop  them,  you  put  on 
another  rail  Soon,  they  could  jump  this,  and 
you  put  on  another,  and  anotho*,  tiu  at  length 
thev  could  jump  a  six  rail  fenoe  I  Now  if  yon 
haa  built  a  good  four  foot  fence  in  the  flfst  pude» 
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.  you  would  never  have  been  troubled  with  unruly 
cattle.**  The  abore  case,  illustrates  the  slack  sys* 
tem  perfectly ;  the  adrice  given,  I  consider  good. 
Nor  IS  thfs  an.  The  bogus  fanner  lotes  pov- 
erty better  than  riches ;  else  he  irotild  strive  to 
be  independent  But  instead,  he  loves  to  depend 
upon  his  more  fortunate  (lucky,  he  calls  them,) 
neighbors,  for  anv  thine  he  does  not  happen  to 
have.  He  is,  as  I  heard  an  old  lady  express  her- 
self, 'forever  eternally  borrofring  something  or 
other.'*    He  loves  to  borrow,  for  he  says  it  is 

-  cheaper  than  to  boy.  T^  P.  BaILIY. 

Newbury,  R,  ISM^  


BUl*TBB. 
It  is  often  remarked  that  good  dairies  cannot 
be  made  without  good  daiiywomen,  and  I  take 
the  liberty  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  the 
best  dairywomen  in  the  world,  unless  provided 
with  the  necessary  conveniences.  I  would  like 
to  see  dairywomen  having  skill  enough  to  make 
first  quality  of  butter  from  milk  drawn  from  cows 
whose  temperature  has  been  raised  to  fever  heat 
by  fright  and  running,  yet  dairymen  sometimes 
expect  this ;  and  willbuv  the  poorest  cows,  give 
them  about  half  enouA  to  eat,  furnish  a  very 
poor  milk-room,  other  fixtures  in  proportion,  and 
'then  find  fault  with  their  good  wives,  for  not  mak- 
ing better  butter,  and  more  of  it 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one  foult  peculiar 
to  the  dairywomen  of  the  country,  originating  in 
the  &ct  that  each  thinks  she  makes  the  very  oesi 
butter  that  is  made  anywhere.  Consequently,  tile 
husbands  are  censured  for  not  getting  as  much 
by  two  or  three  cents  a  pound,  as  some  other  man 
does.  If  I  can  ever  be  forviven  by  dear  women 
for  saying  this,  (and  I  know  weir  cbaritjr  is  bound- 
less,) I  will  tell  them  how  to  remedy  this  bone  of 
contention.  Never  allow  a  butter  buyer  an  op- 
•portunitv  to  find  fault  with  your  butter,  but  tell 
him  before  he  sees  it,  "that  if  it  is  faulty  you 
would  be  pleased  to  have  hini  tell  you  the  Wnvs 
and  whereiores,  and  you  will  in  future  apply  tne 
remedy.**  My  word  for  it,  you  will  make  it  pay 
in  the  end,  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  cows,  I  make  it  a  point  to  get  those 
with  a  good  yellow  skin,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
b^ng  very  essential  in  the  making  of  good  but- 
ter, that  of  a  fine  yellow  color  alwavs  having  the 
preference,  and  such  butter  cannot  be  made  from 
cows  with  pale,  colorless  skin. 

The  next  point  is,  food  for  the  cow,  which 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  plenty  of  it 
The  pasture  should  be  where  there  is  abundance 
of  good  sweet  fbed,  with  a  plentifixl  supply  of 
water.  The  quality  of  feed  has  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  butter. 

The  milking  should  be  done  with  neatness,  the 

milk  should  be  kept  in  a  good  cool  place,  properly 

ventilated,  and  everything  about  it  kept  ctean  and 

tweet    I  prefer  to  have  the  milk-room  above 

ground,  as  I  think  the  cream  rises  better  in  most 

^  kinds  of  weather,  than  it  does  in  cellars.    We 

~ase  tin  pans  placed  upon  racks  for  setting  the 

[milk,  letting  it  stand  a  sufficient  time  for  the 

'  eream  to  rise,  which  is  generally,  in  warm  weatii* 

'  er,  about  thirty-six  hours,  but  I  think  that  it  re- 

'  quires  great  care  and  good  judgment  on  the  part 

'  of  Uie  dairywomen,  to  see  tnat  the  milk  does  not 


stand  too  long  before  it  is  skimmed,  as,  for  in« 
stance,  in  very  muggy,  hot  weather.  Before  thun- 
der storms  the  milk  will  sour  very  soon,  and  if  it 
is  not  attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  you  will  be 
likely  to  have  a  poor  churning  of  butter,  which 
injures  the  sale  of  a  dairy  very  much.  Hence 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  other  circumstances 
must  govern  you  in  regard  to  the  time  you  allow 
the  imlk  to  stand  before  it  is  skimmed.  The 
cream  taken  off  at  night  should  be  set  in  a  cool 
place  in  the  cellar,  and  churned  in  the  morning. 

Now  for  the  churning  process,  which  requires 
Judgment  and  skill  in  regard  to  temperature  of 
cream.  My  experience  is,  that  in  warm  weather 
it  should  be  about  ilfty-five  degrees  Fahrenhed, 
but  the  general  opinion  is  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
degrees  |  that  I  think  too  warm,  though  much 
d^ends  upon  the  place  and  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere where  you  are  churning.  The  cream  natu- 
rally grows  warmer  by  chnmtng,  especially  if  the 
air  that  is  thrown  into  the  chum  is  Warmer  than 
the  cream,  and  the  reverse^^if  the  atmosphere  is 
colder  than  the  cream,  it  would  grow  cola.  You 
should  be  ruled  by  circumstances  in  this  matter 
also.  When  the  butter  comes,  it  should  be  takea 
from  the  chum  and  the  buttermilk  worked  ouib;. 
We  prefer  to  wash  with  cold  water,  thinking  that-, 
we  can  remove  the  buttermilk  with  less  woHring-r 
than  without  the  water.  Then  it  should*b»  salt- 
ed with  good  pure  salt,  about  one  ounce  of  salt: 
to  a  pound  of  butter,  thoroughly  worked  in,  then 
covered  to  exclude  the  air,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
for  twelve  or  twenty- four  hours ;  when  it  should 
be  woiked  again  sufficiently  to  free  it  from  bu^ 
termilk.  The  moment  that  is  done  it  should^  He 
packed  in  the  firkin  and  covered  tightly  to  keefp 
It  from  the  air,  and  when  the  firkm  is  filled  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  cloth  and  a  strong  brine 
made  of  salt  put  on  the  butter,  and  kept  so  until 
it  goes  to  market. 

1  repeat  the  assertion  that  it  requires  good  judg- 
ment and  skill  to  manufacture  a  fbe  article  of 
butter,  but  the  cost  is  no  more  than  an  ordinary 
article,  and  not  as  much  as  a  very  poor  article. 
Butter  will  absorb  impurities  quicker  probably 
than  any  other  artide ;  benee  n  should  be  kept 
away-firom  all  impure  or  strong  scented  substan- 
ces if  you  would  Keep  it  firom  getting  tainted  with 
l«d  odors. 

One  error  in  butter-making  is  over-working, 
which  leaves  it  salvy,  and  destroys  the  grain,  les- 
sening the  price  much.  Another  is  not  working 
enon^  to  remove  the  buttermilk,  which  renders 
it  unsaleable.  Another  is  not  salting  enough, 
while  others  salt  too  high ;  another  is  a  cheesey 
substance  we  sometimes  find  in  cream  and  but- 
ter, which  makes  it  very  unpalatable,  and  injures 
the  sale.  All  these  defects  should  be  avoided, 
and  I  think  can  be,  with  proper  attention. 

One  mat  beaaty  of  a  dairy  is  to  have  it  as 
nearly  idike  as  possible,  unifomly  of  the  best, 
through  the  season,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  greatest  care  and  attention.  Ice  is  very  ne- 
cessary in  most  localities,  especially  in  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  season.  Some  very  fine  dairies 
frequently  have  what  is  called  ''warm  weather 
butter,**  which  injures  the  sale  of  the  whole  very 
much.  What  I  mean  by  this  is,  that  in  the  hot- 
test weather,  unless  you  have  ice,  or  very  cold 
water,  the  butter  will  come  soft,  and  it  is  veiy 
diiBcttlt  to  make  a  fine  article. 
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Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  credit  of 
Chenango  county  butter,  I  think  a  large  quantity 
of  it  might  be  im|>royed  fh>m  two  to  five  cents  a 
pound,  which  would  well  repay  extra  labor.  I 
desire  to  advise  young  women  who  think  of  work* 
ing  in  a  dairy,  to  learn  to  make  a  fine  lurticle  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  if  they  cannot 
learn  effectually  without,  it  would  pay  them  well 
to  go  in  some  place  where  they  know  how»  and 
give  one  summer's  work  to  learn,  in  inorea«ed 
wages  afterward,  and  eventually  in  winning  gold- 
en opinions  for  their  husbands. 

I  will  guarantee  any  one's  success  who  follows 
the  rules  laid  down — ^to  attend  to  every  brandi 
of  the  dairy,  just  when  it  requires  attention,  and 
to  watch  the  markets  closely,  making  it  always  a 
point  to  sell  when  bujrers  are  anxious  to  purchase. 
If  I  have  fEiiled  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer, 
as  to  my  good  luck  in  the  daiir  businets,  I  hone 
some  one  more  competent  will  take  up  the  suo- 
ject  and  do  it  better  justice.— John  Sbattugk, 
Chenango  Co,,  JV.  Y.,  in  C&vaUry  Oen&eman. 


VAiiTTiQ  OF  bhsltub  fob  shbxsf. 

Wm.  H.  Ladd,  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  who  has  given  especial  attention 
to  sheep,  gives  the  following  careful  estimate  in 
the  OMo  FarmeTf  of  the  value  of  shelter  to  sheep, 
suggested  by  the  remark  of  a  neighbor,  that  "It 
won't  pay  to  build  shelter  for  sheep."  This  neigh- 
bor kept  1000  head  and  lost  many  animals,  and 
it  was  from  his  losses  that  a  part  of  this  estimate 
is  made : 

Let  me  make  some  very  low  estimates  in  refer- 
ence to  the  loss  occasioned  by  this  treatment  in 
thirty  years.  First,  if  the  sheep  sheared  two  pounds 
of  wool  per  head  under  this  treatment,  they  would 
have  shorn  three  pounds  had  they  recdved  good 
care.  Second,  one  pound  difference  per  head  on 
1,000  sheep  makes  1000  pounds;  1,000  pounds 
in  30  years,  at  40  cents  per  pound,  9 12,000.  It 
is  a  very  low  estimate,  counting  sheep  at  the  low- 
est common  price,  that  a  flock  of  1,000  sheep 
should  yield  $500  worth  of  surplus  stock  to  sell 
each  year ;  this  in  30  years  amounts  to  $15,000. 
Feed  saved  by  shelter,  say  $200  each  year,  worth, 
in  30  years,  $6,000 :  simple  interest  at  6  per  cent 
on  amount  saved  in  30  years,  $30,690 ;  difference 
of  the  value  of  the  flock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  80 
years,  $1,000 ;  value  of  shelters  to  the  proprietor 
at  the  close  of  30  years,  $1,000 1  amount  saved, 
$65,690.  Per  contra— shelters  cost  say  $3,000  $ 
additional  grain  fed,  say  $400  each  year,  in  30 
years  $12,000;  interest  as  above,  $16,560 ;  for 
keeping  shelters  in  repair,  $1,000— total  $32,560. 
Difi'erence  in  favor  of  shelters  and  good  care, 
$33,130.  Don't  look  at  this  as  a  fancy  sketch; 
it  is  a  reality,  and  the  only  incorrectness  about 
it  is,  that  the  estimated  difference  in  favor  of 
good  keeping  is  in  every  particular  below  the  re- 
.  ality.  

CoE's  Superphosphate  of  Lime. — We  have 
before  us  two  or  three  letters  from  Josiah  White, 
Esq.,  of  Petersham,  Mass.,  ordering  of  Nourse  & 
Co.  at  different  times  Coe's  Superphosphate  of 


Lime.  In  one  of  these  letters  Mr.  White  says  r — 
**1  am  realizing  great .  benefit  in  the  use  of  the 
phosphate  by  the  check  it  gives  tha  wire  worms  ; 
my  neighbors  on  aU  sides  are  losing  neniy  thor 
whole  crop  of  com  in  consequence  of  the  rarages 
of  these  pests.'' 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  our  best  farmers — a  gen- 
tleman qualified  to  make  accurate  observations 
upon  the  operations  which  he  undertakes.  Mis 
testimony  in  regard  to  this,  or  any  other  mannri- 
al  agent,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  'We 
are  experimenting  withtfai*  phosphate  on  our  own 
farm,  and  intend  ta  state  tmAu  iPf-^M-hy. 


Tsm  ou)  wooDSxr  fik>w. 

A  flTvArroaDsam  *ntT. 

Vp  by  the  BUke  Xere  o'Morridge  not  long  time  ago. 
There  lited  an  old  chap,  wi*ao  old  irig  o'  Cow, 
BU  name  wae  Tom  Morris,  and  I'll  teH  yoa  bow 
He  made  a  dUeoune  on  aa  okl  Wooden  i^ow. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin  j  gee  ho,  Dobbin  ;  gee  bo,  Dobbin ! 
Gee  op  aad  gee  ho! 

'Twae  tiie  tenth  of  October,  and  thoagb  oats  were  Just  ripe. 
On  the  settle  he  lat,  and  be  smoked  his  long  »lpe ) 
And  he  thought  a  long  time  about  this  thing  and  that, 
And  Aid  "tomiqj !  stt  down,  and  ini  tell  tbee  what's  what." 
Gee  ho,  Dobbtn !  te. 

"These  are  terrible  times,  lad,  prithee  oome  nig^ 
And  I'll  gie  thee  a  wrinkle  or  two  ere  I  die ; 
I  oan*t  stand  it  naeh  looger,  it  aborteas  mjr  breath. 
These  newftmgled  notions  wUl  soon  be  mjr  death. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin  !  fto. 

MThsy're  golflg  too  (iMt,  lad,  I  tell  thee,  a  deal  ( 
There's  Lord  Talbot,  o*Ing*stre  ;  and  Ralph  Sneyd  o'  Keel ; 
And  Sandon,  and  Bullerj  atid  Main*rlng,  and  Bill- 
Lord,  the  Stat  tliear^re  been  UUng,  it  makes  me  qalte  ill. 
Gee  ho  Dobbin !  ho, 

*<Wlth  their  boaesaod  tl«Bir aeid ;  thlir  driUaand  gn-haoMr  ; 
Thy  grand&ther,  Tom,  nlyer  farmed  H  that  manner ; 
He'd  a  stared  hard  enoagh,  if  he'd  heard  what  they  say 
.Mwat  boiling  o'  oil  cake,  andehopplng  o*  hay. 

"Tbensoiighing*s  a  thing  as  la  vnum  thay  man  alter. 
So  they  go  a  men's  depth  for  to  get  at  th'  top  water— 
And  they  scoop  oot  Che  dirt  wl'  a  thing  like  a  spoon. 
And  for  tiles !  they'll  be  tising  o'  baooa  pipes  soon. 
. Gee h», Dobbin!  Ae. 

"Then  they  prate  o'  their  carrots  and  mangels,  and  titih— 
As  if  oarrota  and  maagela  woald  make  a  maa  rich , 
or  hoeing  o'  turnips,  and  clearing  o'  yallows— 
Stuff  and  nonsefiie !  and  ifrowing  o'  wheat  withoat  IIUIowb. 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin !  fto. 

"It  makes  me  to  loff !  wfthont  fallows  indeed ! 
Why,  I  think  they  man  ha*  a  soft  place  In  their  head. 
But  what  dan  ye  think  they've  been  doing  jost  nowf 
Why,  they've  got  up  a  loff  at  an  old  wooden  plow. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin  I  Ice. 

"Aye !  an  old  wooden  plow— and  they  say,  to  be  sarcy 
As  the  wide-awake  farmer  mun  use  'em  no  more ; 
They  mon  a'  be  of  iron,  and  wood  there's  no  trade  fbr— 
Why,  what  do  th'  fools  thinken  as  ash  trees  was  made  for  f 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin !  ko» 

"Talk  o'  plows  made  o'  iron ;  why,  th'  next  thing  they'li  do. 
Ae  sure  as  you  live,  they'll  be  painting  'm  blue ; 
Then  they've  two  tits  a  breast,  as  they  call  a  *ge  ho'— 
Th^  may  eall  long  enough,  bat  they  neter  can  go. 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin  1  ho. 

"No !  gle  me  a  good  wooden  plow  as  is  strong. 
And  a  good  pair  o'  big  wheels  to  help  it  along. 
And  four  long-tailed  tits  and  a  mon  and  a  lad, 
And  a  good  steady  place,  and  it  rhanner  be  bad. 

Gee  ho,  Dobbin  t  Kc 

"But  Tommy,  my  lad,  niver  heed  what  they  say. 
Bat  get  thee  on  still  i'  thy  father's  old  way  *, 
They'll  bring  all  their  hogs  to  fine  marketsjust  now. 
But  stick  while  thee  Uv'st  to  thy  old  wooden  plow." 
Gee  ho,  Dobbin  1  ho. 
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CAN*t  OET  the  MILK^ 

I  have  a  very  nice  heifer  that  has  a  ,calr  some 
three  weeks  old.  U:i  to  the  time  the  calf  was 
two  weeks  old  we  stripped  her  night  and  morn- 
ing after  the  calf,  andiis  a  milker  ah^wM  ^ll  that 
could  he  desired.  Lati  Thursday  night  we  found 
that  the  calf  had  not  aucked  the  two  front  teats, 
neather  were  we  ahle  to  get  any  milk  from  them. 
The  teats  are  soffc,  ,the  udder  is  not  .caked,  and 
one  would  auppose  he  was  going  to  get  a  big 
stream  of  milk,  byt  it  shoots  up  into  the  adder—- 
and  a  stream  not  larger  than  a  cambric  needle  is 
th^  best  one  we  ean  get.  I  have  probed  the  teats 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  meeting  with 
no  sort  of  obstruction---and  producing  •  benefit 
that  is  scarcely  perceptible.  ^  The  teats  are  soft 
and  natural,  and  no  signs  of  inflammation  exists. 
Such,  I  believe,'  comprise  all  the  fiacts  in  the  cajie ; 
now  if  you  will  give  us  the  c|use  and  cure,  you 
wift  much  oblige  a  constant  reader  of  the  Fai^ 
mer.  A.  P.  Slater. 

'Semersetf  June  25,  1861. 

ReiiAEKS. — The  orifice  through  which  the  milk 
passes  is  sometimes  obstructed  by  being  trodden 
upon,  or  by  disease.  When  this  is  the  case  we 
have  known  a  complete  temedy  gained  by  grind- 
ing one  part  of  a  pair  of  scissors  sharp  on  both 
eides,  and  pushing  it  up  the  orifice  in  the  teat 
with  care.  Take  hold  of  the  teat  with  the  fingers 
of-  the  left  hand,  and  take  hold  of  the  scissors 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  right  band,  and 
with  a  quick  but  gentle  push,  cut  the  orifice  so 
that  a  free  stream  of  milk  will  flow  out 

''OTBBFBEDINO  OP  STOCK." 

Farmer  Sheldon,  of  Wilmington,  remarks  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Proctor  that  he  ^as  attributed 
the  **cattle  disease,'*  so  called,  chiefly  to  overfeed- 
ing. It  may  not  be  easy  to  demonstrate  this  theory 
of  the  disease  i  but  it  has  enough  of  plaiif  tbility,  to 
commend  it  to  investigation.  As  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  devot- 
ed many  of  the  pages  of  his  last  report  to  this 
disease,  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
State  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  thus 
applied,  I  respectfully  suggest  the  topic  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
hope  that  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Loring,  Mr.  Grennell, 
or  some  other  equally  intelligent  and  persever- 
ing member  of  the  Board,  will  give  it  their  atten- 
tion. I  would  not  presume  to  dictate — but  sure- 
ly there  can  be  no  harm  in  the  suggestion — as  it  is 
said  <*a  cat  may  look  upon  a  king."        Essex. 

June  22,  1861.  •_ 

CROPS  IN  NEW  HAMFSmBE. 

The  fruit  crop  is  a  total  failure,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  apples,  and  they  are  mostly  bitten  by 
the  curculio.  Wild  berries  promise  well  j  straw- 
berries abundant }  grass  good  and  forward;  com 
backward  and  failed  to  come  up  well  in  many 
cases ;  other  grain  and  potatoes  look  as  well  as 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.    A.  J.  DoDOE. 

Francestown,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1861. 


THE  CHAFFIKQ  XAOHDVE-^ESLPLANATION* 

In  your  replv  to  E.  S.  Fletcher,  inquiries  re- 
specting the  Chafling  Machine  alluded  to  by  ''K. 
O.,"  you  suppose  that  a  common  hay  or  straw  cut- 
ter is  meant  It  is  not  so.  The  machine  crush- 
es first  and  then  cnt^  very  much  finer  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  seen.  A  large  quantity  of  the  ' 
chaff  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  wafer. 

It  is  called  the  Telegraph  Tedder  cutter  No.  1, 
made  by  T.  H.  Wilson  «  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Patented  in  Feb.,  1858.  Joseph  Cob. 

Bodketter,  June  24, 1861. 

FLASTE&  on  KOWINQ  LANDS. 

Woald  it  be  beneficial  to  spread  plaster  on 
land  immediately  after  the  grass  is  taken  off  P 

How  much  would  be  the  best  quantity  per 
acre?     • 

In  slaking  the  lime  for  the  incombustible  wash, 
should  it  be  dry  when  it  is  done  slaking,  or  thin 
enough  to  run  ?  A.  F.  Flaog. 

Sheepecoi  Bridge,  Me*,  1861. 

Rehaeks.— Certainly^  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  economical.  Sow  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
per  acre.    The  lime  should  be  dry. 

TO  KEEP  POWLS  FREE  OF  VEBMIN. 

Throw  all  the  refuse  from  your  onions  into  the 
hen-house,  and  all  vermin  will  soon  quit  the 
premises.  H.   ^ 

New  Britain,  Ct.,  1861. 


OtitsmS^FBT  VOB  THIQ  IDZiIiIOK'. 

Hifdrogen.'^A  colorless  gas,  about  fourteen 
times  lighter  than  air,  used  on  aoooantof  its  lev- 
ity for  filling  balloons.  Water  is  composed  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  Qitrogen^to  eight  parts  of 
oxvgen.  If  you  simply  heat  a  gallon  of  water  it 
will  expand  mto  some  1700  gallons  of  steam ;  but 
if  you  decompose  a  gallon  of  water,  that  is.  separ- 
ate the  oxygen  firom  the  hydrogen,  it  makes  1000 
gallons  of  uxe  former,  and  2000  of  the  latter  j  and 
then  if  you  mix  the  two  and  set  fire  to  them,  they 
return  Sack  with  a  violent. explosion,  to  one  (gal- 
lon of  water.  It  is  quite  possible  to  educe  light 
and  heat  from  water,  but  as  no  economical  mode 
of  doing  it  is  yet  discovered,  we  shall  probably 
have  to  resort  to  other^mat^rials  for  replenishing 
our  hearths  and^lamps  a  while  longer  yet,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Paine's  promises  to  the  oontra- 
r]^.  We  do  not  despair,  nowever,  of  important 
discoveries  being  yet  made  in  this  line ;  and  if 
they  should  be,  let  us  not  be  more  surpr^ed  than 
our  fathers  would  have  been  at  the  thought  of 
sending  oiir  errands  by  electricity  aoroes  the 
ocean  in  a  second,  a  thing  which  we  hope  is  on 
the  eve  of  bein jp  done.  .  . 

Iron, — This  is  too  well  known  to  require  us  to 
speak  at  large  here.  In  another  place  we  shall 
illustrate  facts  concerning  it  of  great  importance 
to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  many  others. 

Manganeee. — ^This  is  a  metal  somewhat  resem- 
bling iron.  Like  iron  it  exists  in  most  soils,  like 
that  it  is  aevjBr  found  separate  from  other  sub- 
stances, but  has  to  be  prepared  like  iron  bv  sep- 
arating it  first  from  other  matters  with  which  it  is 
combined. 
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PaiaMimm^^ThiA  is  •  brillknt  siltw-wliite 
metal,  UghX  fnou^h  to  vwim  in  water,  and  to 
combustible,  that  it  takes  fire  and  bums  with  a 
great  heat,  on  falling^  upon  water,  howe^er^  oold, 
or  ice.  It  is  the  basis  of  potash  ^  and  it  exists  in 
aU  soUs,  as  Tariously  compounded  ivith  other  sub- 
stances,  also  in  all  plants^  and  in  the  mumal  tis- 
sues. 

Sodium, — ^This  is  the  basis  of  soda ;  is  a  dingj 
whitish  metal,  comparing  in  appearanoe  with  po- 
tassium about  as  copper  does  nxth  silver;  is 
lighter  than  water  $  floats  on  water  and  takes  fire, 
if  the  water  be  a  little  warm,  but  is  not  enkindled, 
like  potassium*  by  cold  water  or  ice. 

Caleium. — This  is  a  jeUowish  white  metal,  and 
is  the  basis  of  lime.  It  is  yery  abundant  in  all 
limestone  regions. 

If o^visnum.— A  white,  shining  metal,  the  ba- 
aia  of  the  magnesia  of  the  shops. 

Aluminum. — ^The  basis  of /Blay ;  a  bright  silyer- 
like  metal,  not  easily  rusted,  hsTing  nearly  the 
strength  of  iron,  with  little  more  than  the  weight 
of  wood. 

Of  these  elements^  ft  wiD  be  pereeiTed  that 
four,  oxygen,  chlorine,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
are  gases.  Four,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon 
and  silicon,  are  solids,  at  orainaiy  temperatures. 
'Seven,  iron,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  manga- 
nese, magnesium,  and  aluminum,  are  metals. — 
Amcriean  Farmef't  Magazine* 


Par  ih€  New  BngUmd  Fcfrmtr, 
MOWnrO  KAOHZNSB  AJTD  BOB1SB9. 

Mb.  Bsown  :-— I  noticed  in  yonr  paper  of  June 
15th,  an  article  about  mowing  macbines,  by  Mr. 
8haw,  of  Kensington,  and  also  a  week  later,  a  re- 
ply by  Mr.  Draper.  I  think  that  Mr.  Draper  is 
about  right ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  M  evidently  much 
mistaken,  if  he  thinks  there  is  no  other  mower 
but  the  Manny  thai  is  fit  for,  or  will  work  oo  «n^ 
even  ground. 

I  am  a  young  farmer,  interested  in  labor-saying 
machines.  ATOut  a  year  ago,  there  was  a  trial  of 
machines  at  Durham ;  and  as  I  thought  of  buying 
a  maohine,  I  attended  the  trial  lor  ^e  purpoae  of 
examining  the  various  machines  there  eoihibited ; 
and  I  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  Buck- 
eye machine }  in  fact,  it  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  it  did  the  best  work,  though  many 
doubted  its  adaptation  to  uneven  ground,  and  for 
this  reason  purchased  the  Mkany.  On  my  return 
home  from  the  trial,  I  told  my  £st)^er  that  I  con- 
sidered the  Buckeye  best  of  all  the  machines  ex- 
hibited. He  immediately  purchased  a  Buckeye 
machine,  with  which  we  cut  the  last  season  seven- 
ty-five acres  of  grass;  some  of  the  ground  was 
very  uneven  \  notwidistaading  thh,  the  machine 
worked  well,  and  equaled  our  expectations.  In 
short,  it  never  failed  to  work  well  when  the  knives 
were  in  good  order.  * 

The  second  time  we  used  the  machine,  iras  on 
a  yery  rocky  piece  of  ground ;  the  result  was, 
that  we  broke  three  knives ;  and  the  next  day, 
the  report  had  gone  through  the  town  ^by  some 
persons  interested  in  the  Mannv  machme)  that 
we  had  broken  all  the  knives,  ana  oould  not  use 
it,  &c  We  ran  the  machine  against  stumps, 
stones,  and  Jbushee,  and  in  one  instance  broke  the 
draught-chain,  (by  the  way,  we  used  oxen  instead 
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of  horses,)  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the 
machine. 

We  once  used  the  machine  on  a  yery  uneveii 
iece  of  ground,  being  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of 
le  river,  and  at  an  angle  of  nearly  wrty-fire^de^ 
^es  \  it  did  the  work  well  \  and  a  person  yisit-^ 
mg  the  spot  a  few  days  after,  woula  hardly  be^ 
lieve  that  a  madiine  could  be  used  on  aacb 
ground. 

We  have  taken  out  rodcs  (when  drivinff  at  fttll 
speed,)  weighing  from  fiflj  to  eightypounds  each  ; 
and  where  was  the  machme  ?  Mr.  Snaw  wifl  ask. 
I  will  answer  by  sayfng,  that  it  was  going  right 
alontf,  eutting  tne  grass  as  well  as  ever. 

I  dont  pretend  to  say  that  drivin|^  against  sucfr 
obstacles  may  not  injure  the  machme ;  but  I  do 
say  that  every  hassock,  as  Mr.  Shaw  indicatea, 
will  not  stop  tne  machine. 

I  am  in  no  way  interested  in  the  sale  of  mow- 
ing macMnes,  and  will  not  attempt  ta  pot  down, 
or  sneak  against  any  machine;  but  will  only 
speak  of  the  merits  ofthe  Buckeye,  which  1  knovr 
from  experience. 

I  did  not  think  of  writing  tiU  after  readhic  Mr. 
Shaw's  article.  I  think  that  too  much  oonfldenoe 
is  often  placed  in  the  recommendations  of  agent% 
and  thereby  that  persons  about  to  purchase  ma- 
chines are  deceived.  My  advice  to  persons  about 
to  purchase  machines^  is  to  be  present  at  some 
trisl  and  judge  fsx  themselves. 

I  notice  that  some  of  our  yoong  apple  treaa  are 
troubled  by  the  borers.  Can  I  do  any  better  thaa 
to  dig;  them  out  ?  Would  not  ashes,  or  some^ 
thing  similar  (if  placed  around  the  trees  at  set^ 
ting)  prevent  the  mischief  P  Perhaps  you,  or 
some  of  your  subscribers  can  give  the  deeired  i» 
formation.  Y.  M.  GouDiAlk 

Neufington,  N.  M.,  Aine  25, 1861. 

Bemaeks.— Destroy  the  borers  with  a  wire,  or 
something  else.  Ashes  will  not  prevent  their 
depredations. 

#br  the  N§t§  SmgUmd  Ftrwrn: 
BOW  TO  OVr  TCTBNm. 

Mb.  Editoe  ^As  I  was  passing  throngh-Mid- 
dleton  to  Andoyer,  yesterday,  I  noticed  on  the 
margin  of  the  brook,  near  the  residence  of  th^ 
venerable  Beacon  Stiles,  (now  near  eighty  years 
old,)  several  acres  covered  with  a  verdant  ^een. 
On  inquii7, 1  found  these  acres  were  cultivated 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Hiram  O.  Stiles,  with  turnips, 
an  article  that  he  has  siq>plied  to  oar  market  ear- 
lier and  better  than  any  other  man,  for  a  half 
doaen  years  last  past. 

I  was  curious  to  learn  of  hun  how  this  culture 
was  carried  on.  He  unreservedly  told  me  how 
he  managed  $  and  at  the  same  time  said  otheia 
could  do  the  same  if  they  would  take  the  same 
care  he  did.  First,  he  plows  with  a  Michigan 
plow,  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  thorouglily 
pulverized  the  soil,  applying  at  the  same  time  a 
moderate  dressing  of  well-fixed  manure  j  some- 
times a  little  guano,  and  all  the  ashes  ho  can 
readily  command.  Having  levelled  the  surfboo, 
he  distributes  the  seed  in  rows  about  sixteen  inch- 
es apart,  and  thins  out  the  plants,  so  as  to  leave 
sufficient  space  for  the  bulbs  to  expand.  He 
takes  care  that  no  weeds  are  on  the  ground,  be- 
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liering  that  the  tarni])«  matuie  better  without 
their  conpany.  He  plants  his  seed  as  earW  an 
April  as  the  land  is  ready,  (the  present  year  from 
the  15th  to.  the  20th,)  and  have  the  plants  ready 
to  gather  in  about  two  months  after  planting. 
Some  years  he  has  sold  10,0001  bunches,  at  an 
ATerage  price  of  six  cents  a  bunch  ^  the  present 
Tear  he  hopes  to  .sell  as  many.  His  crops  have 
been  annoyed  by  the  maggot,  and  other  insects; 
liut  in  preparing  them  for  the  market,  he  rejects 
ell  that  are  in  any  measure  marred  or  injured  in 
tlKir  appearanoe.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  genuine, 
honest  man«  a  worthy  representative  of  the  good 
old  Puritan  de^eons ;  one  that  demonstrates  his 
faith  bv  his  works ;  this  is  the  kind  of  religion 
Ihat  1  think  worth  cultivating.  !?• 

;    Jtmetd,  IBSl. 


X^STTSB  VBOU  MB.  BBOWBT. 

AMGl^O  THB  GOBJr  ANP  7L0WaRS« 

**Wor  wiio  vottU  fiiif  Ike  fl^weri  t>f  Jai, 
Tkoagk  from  gnj  fliont  !<►  UMdng  Moa, 
From  blaztaig  noon  t«  dewy  ev«, 
The  flbsptot  of  Uf  MBK  to  veoTe, 
Would  flod  his  tammer  darili^t  fofl. 
And  baw  half  told  Cbe  plMsiag  toIo«** 

Awbufj^  N.  Jl,  «7iifie,  186L 
Oentlehen:— Prompted  somewhat  by  busi- 
ness, more  by  affecUon  and  a  desire  to  find  that 
apM  ciUBf  or  water  of  life,  whidi  it  is  said  may 
be  found  among  the  crystal  lakes  and  lofty  hills 
of  this  State,  I  am  spending  a  few  days  in  this 
region*  Aubura  nestles  modestly  on  the  banks 
of  a  winding  stream  which  connects  the  Lesser 
with  the  Great  Hassabesic  Lake.  These  lakes 
«re  about  two  miles  apart,  and  the  larger  of  the 
two^ — ^it  being  about  thirty  milee  around  it, — is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  our  New  England 
lakes.  It  is  skirted  by  good  farms,  has  delight- 
iul  shores  of  white  sand,  smootlu  green  pastures, 
or  promontories  of  rock,  or  a  tangled  undergrowth 
of  rank  vegetation.  It  is  studded  with  numerous 
islands,  which  are  often  tinted  by  strangers,  or 
(he  citisens  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Mandies- 
ter,  who  ha<ve  supported  a  hotel  on  its  westerly 
sihore,  and  a  steamer  on  its  waters.  Fine  picker- 
el, perch,  and  other  fidi,  which  may  be  taken  by 
those  who  <'iove  virtue  and  angling,*'  often  allure 
the  pleasure-seeking  to  these  islands  for  a  "chow- 
der^ and  a  **hyJ*  Indeed,  all  that  this  modem 
Auburn  needs  to  give  it  a  name  co-existent  with 

that 

«<8weet  Jubum,  lorolkst  tUlsfB  of  tha  pisin,*' 

is  the  power  of  the  poet's  pen.  What  are  the 
oharms  of  the  plaiitf  compared  with  those  of  the 
TaUey,  with  its  surrounding  hills,  its  sparkling 
waters,  murmuring  brooks,  busy  malls,  and  hum 
of  industry  at  every  turn ! 

Owr  ride  here  was  a  deiightftd  one.  The  iaith- 
fvl  mare,  *^ellie,"  hitched  to  the  *'one-horse 
shay,"  myself  and  wife,  (may  heaven  ever  bless 
ber,)  made  up  the  party.   A  shower,  the  nljght  be- 


fore we  left  old  Concord,  had  suppressed  the  dust 
and  cooled  the  road,  so  that  the  air  was  bkmd  and 
pare^  and  gave  us  that  ddiotoQs  exhOanation  not 
to  be  fopnd  under  "corks'*  of  the  first  water,'  or 
in  the  fetid  streets  of  any  city.  But  this  bewitch- 
ing coolness  and  exhilaration  were  not  all  ^  some 
One  had  preceded  us  and  pUnted  our  waf  with 
flowers  of  exquisite  hue  and  perfume.  Who  oould 
it  have  been !  Scattered  along  the  roadside,  some- 
times even  under  the  wheels,  was  the  rather  flaunt- 
ing Ox  Eye  Daisy,  or  Day'e  Eye,  (White  Weed,) 
with  ita.open  s^^  like  a  man'a  thouif^t  m  his 
hand,  where  aU  may  see  it.  In  the  low  places, 
the  Sfoeei  Flaff  aen%  up  its  dose  ranks,  hoisting 
its  purple  flowers  to  contrast  with  the  ^e  green 
of  its  leaver  i  while  ne^ir  by,  on  the  higb«r  ground, 
numerous  varieties  of  the  BlmMcrry,  or  jBront- 
bld>€rry  lamily  Were  glittering  with  white  and 
delicate  flowers.  Here  they  ran  over  a  large 
rock,  covering  it  with  their  numerous  runners  and 
delicate  foliage,  and  thei^e,  a  more  aspiring  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  nodded  his  white  plumes 
to  us  over  the  wall  as  we  passed  along.  The  ar- 
omatic Yarrow,  not  yet  quite  in  bloom,  and  the 
SiOM^  i^em,  sent  up  their  delicate  odors  to  the 
breeze,  while  the  Byiiercitp. on  the.  edge  of  ''the 
run,"  vied  with  its  stouter  neighbor,  the  Cowslip, 
a  little  lower  down  and  in  the  pool,  spreadiog  out 
their  yellow  dresses  to  the  sun,  and  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  traveller. 

But  all  this  was  little,  gnteful  as  it  was,  com- . 
pared  to  the  display  <*over  the  wall !"  Some  un- 
seen hand  had  wrought  wonders  there !  A  world 
of  blossoms!  Acres  extending  beyond  aorea  of 
the  beautiful,  sweet  olover  blossoms,  surround- 
ing us  with  a  delicious  firagraooe,  whether  on  the 
hiU  or  in  the  valley,  gracefully  bowing  their 
heads,  and  ever  sending  forth  streams  of  aroma 
to  man  and  beast  and  bird ;  and  all  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  blesaing-~for  the  birds  made  the 
air  vocal  with  their  tuneful  notes,  the  steed 
seemed  to  receive  new  life^  while  our  hearts 
burned  with  grateful  emotion,  and  our  lips  could 
not  fail  to  express  our  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

There  was  hcarmony  everywhere.  The  spicy 
pines  sent  their  odors  to  the  breexe,  which  were 
wafted  to  the  fields  in  return  for  the  fragrance  of 
the  clover  blossoms  or  the  new-mown  hay.  They 
also  ''sung  a  hymn,"  so  perfect  in  its  cadences 
and  chords,  that  human  tongue  has  never  yet 
equalled  it— nor  ever  wilL    ItiWlss 

»« A  noiM  M  of  a  bidden  brook. 

In  tfao  IM^  Bonta  of  June  j 
Wbicb  to  tbe  tlMplnc  wooda  all  night 

StngeOk  a  qolat  tone.** 

So,  ambling  along  in  this  great  flower-garden 
of  Nature,  I  often  thought  of  the  ecstacy  of  Co- 
lumbus on  first  approaching  oar  shores — and  felt 
something  of  it,  too.    ''I  know  noty"  says  he, 
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"where  first  to  go,  nor  are  my  eyes  erer  weary  of 
gazing  on  tbe  beautiful  rerdure.  Here  are  large 
Iskes,  and  the  groves  about  them  are  marrellous. 

'*A8  I  arriyed  at  this  Cape,  there  came  off  a 
firagrance  so  good  and  soft  of  the  flowers  or  trees 
of  the  land,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  thing  in  the 
world. 

"The  land  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  and 
herbs  of  unknown  kind,  and  of  rich  vegetation. 
The  climate  has  a  soft  temperature,  the  air  is 
delicate  and  balmy ;  the  land  high  and  with  fine 
reidant  hills." 

I  am  gratified  in  finding  the  crops  on  my  way 
looking  well.  Grass  is  quite  forward,  and,  with  a 
few  timely  showers,  must  produce  a  more  than  av- 
erage crop.  Com  is  rather  higher  than  it  was  in 
Massachusetts  when  I  left — is  of  good  color  and 
promises  well.  The  spring  grains  and  winter  rye 
appear  promising.  Potatoes  have  been  put  in 
freely,  and  are  coming  on  finely.  Mowing  ma< 
chines  will  be  largely  introduced  in  the  haying 
season,  and  every  one  seems  to  feel  the  importance 
of  producing  the  greatest  possible  amount  d  the 
products  of  the  soiL 

I  find  all  persons,  women  as  well  as  men,  and 
boys  and  girls,  full  of  an  ardent  patriotism,  and  a 
love  of  country  that  is  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing but  liberty  and  honor  to  maintain  its  glori- 
ous fiag.  Companies  are  marching  and  drilling, 
young  men  are'  volunteering,  and  women  and 
girls  are  sewing,  and  preparing  for  the  departure 
of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  The  clergy  have 
caught  the  inspiration,  so  that  the  first  preaching 
I  heard  was  a  regular  war  sermon,  and  well  was  it 
sustained  by  scripture  texts.  The  first  hymn  sung 
oontained  the  following  verse,  which  I  consider 
somewhat  plucky: 

"Am  rare  m  6od*i  own  promise  etandi, 
Kot  eMTth,  ner  bell,  with  All  their  bande, 

Agalnet  as  iluiU  prevail ; 
The  Lerd  ah*ll  mock  them  tram  Hie  thrane; 
God  li  with  ju;  we  ere  Hie  own  ; 

Cor  Tietoiy  eannot  teil.** 

The  right  feeling  prevails.    The  free  States  axe 
unconquerable,  either  from  within  or  without. 
Your  friend,  SiMON  Bbown. 

ICeeeie.  Nouui,  EAtOH  k  Tolvah. 


How  TO  TAKE  OUR  Meals.— -The  tables  of 
the  rich  and  the  nobles  of  England  are  models  of 
mirth,  wit  and  bonhommie ;  it  takes  hours  to  get 
through  a  repast,  and  they  live  long.  If  anybody 
will  look  in  upon  the  negroes  of  a  well-to  do  fam- 
ily in  Kentucky,  while  at  their  meals,  they  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  perfect  abandon  of 
jabber,  cacbinnation  and  mirth ;  it  seems  as  if 
they  could  talk  all  day,  and  they  live  lonff.  It 
follows,  then,  that  at  the  family- table  all  should 
meet,  and  do  it  habitually,  to  make  a  common  in- 
terchange of  high-bred  courtesies,  of  warm  afiec- 
tions,  of  cheering  mirthfulness,  and  that  generos- 


ity of  nature  which  fifts  us  above  the  brutes  whicb 
perish,  promotive  as  these  things  are  of  good  di- 
gestion, high  health,  and  a  long  life.^-*JEKisir» 
Jcumal  of  Health. 


It  n  .T.  THE  1CZXJUBB8> 


The  following,  from  a  farmer  in  New  J^anej, 
may  be  of  interest  to  many.    He  says ; 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  purchased  the  property 
where  I  now  live.  The  former  owner,  betng  quite 
a  man  for  fruit,  hsd  set  a  lar^  variety  of  trees. 
The  farm  was  not^ed  for  producii^  more  fruit,  and 
a  greater  variety,  probably,  than  any  other  faxuk 
in  the  neighborlvood. 

At  the  time  of  my  purchase  the  trees  were  on 
the  decline.    The  cherry  and  plum  trees  were 
covered  with  black  knols,  and  the  fruit  was  wormy 
and  worthless,  so  that  I  was  about  to  cut  them 
down,  and  supply  their  places  with  shade  trees  ^ 
but  disliking  to  part  with  the  fruit,  and  observing 
that  the  enemies  were  at  one  stage  of  their  ex- 
istence in  the  form  of  a  miller,  my  plan  was  ta 
destroy  them  while  in  that  stage.     With  that  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  observing  that  they  were  fond 
of  a  light,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1855, 1  commenced  their  destruction.    To  do  this 
I  elevated  a  brisk  blaie  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  my  trees.    The  first 
evening,  between  eight  and  eleven  o'clock,  the 
millers  destroyed  might  have  been  counted  by 
hundreds,  which  gradually  diminished,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  one  week,  there  were  none  to  destroy. 
I  then  discontinued  my  fire  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer,  when  1  discovered  another  crop 
of  millers,  and  again  built  them  a  blaape.    I  have 
followed  the  same  course  whenever  the  candles 
have  drawn  them,  to  give  them  a  light  of  their 
own,  which  has  been  twice  in  the  summer.    Now 
for  the  result :    My  trees  have  gradually  resumed 
their  former  ri^  green ;  those  knots  have  faUen 
from  the  cherry  and  plum  trees ;  and  this  year 
the  crop  of  Morella  cnenriea  has  been  probably 
as  large  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  on  trees  that 
were  considered  worthless  five  years  since,  and 
the  firoit,  both  cherries  and  plums,  not  wormy. 


WHT  DO  HBN8  BAT  THBZB  BQ08P 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  eggs  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  aXbumtn,  Now,  when  fowls  are 
compelled  to  eat,  grind,  and  digest  a  large  Quan- 
tity of  coarse  food,  which  contains  but  little  aK 
bumen,  there  is  a  longing  and  hankering  after 
more  nourishment,  or  somethinff  that  will  supply 
the  waste  of  their  systems,  which  is  daily  passing 
off  in  the  form  of  eggs.  I  suppose  that  this  han- 
kering is  not  unlike  the  sensation  which  a  man 
feels  who  is  making  an  effort  to  abandon  the  use 
of  tobacco,  although  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from 
ptT^anal  experience  in  such  a  matter,  having  never 
tasted  nor  smoked  the  "devil's  weed."  Conse- 
quently, they  are  ready  to  devour  anything  that 
is  eatable,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  a  iaMe  of  eggs, 
they  find  that  they  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  just 
the  nourishment  which  is  demanded  by  their  sys* 
tems,  and  bivt  little  time  and  muscular  energy  is 
required  to  transform  it  into  eggs  again. 

Another  thing,  also,  which  mduces  hens  to  eat 
their  eggs,  is,  they  have  a  hankering  for  some- 
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thing  that  will  fonn  a  good  shell ;  and  nothing  is 
better  for  that  purpose  than  the  very  shells.  Con- 
sequently, when  tne  shells  of  eggs  are  tlm)wn  to 
hens,  when  only  broken  in  two,  it  will  often  learn 
them  to  try  a  whole  shell  when  the  egg  is  in  it. 

Fowls,  when  laying,  must  have  lime,  I  keep  a 
dish  of  clear  lime  always  within  their  reach.  This 
is  far  better  than  to  qompel  them  to  piok  and 
work  over  a  lot  of  mortar,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing only  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  Every  egg 
shell  should  be  broken  into  small  fragments,  and 
mingled  with  fresh  meat  chopped  fine,  or  with 
scalded  meal  thickened  with  muk,  or  even  made 
thick  like  mnsh.  By  allowing  hens  to  have  all 
the  lime  they  need,  the  egg  shells  will  be  much 
thicker  and  more  firm,  than  they  will  when  hens 
are  compelled  to  find  materials  for  the  egg  shells 
only  in  their  food,  or  in  bits  of  old  mortar,  or  by 
eating  lumps  of  earth.*— Country  OenUeman. 


Par  the  iVfw  Bnglvnd  Fvmm* 

HOBKB  Aim  OATTI.B  mBOmOSfOt. 

The  following  article,  on  Horse  and  CaUle 
Bkoeifig,  was  read  before  the  Concord  Farman^ 
CM  last  winter,  by  Feancis  E.  BiOEL0W,.a 
member  of  the  Ctnb.  Mr.  Bigelow  has  had  large 
experience  in  his  bnsiness.  He  looks  into  the 
reason  of  things,  and  means  to  progress  and  im- 
prove in  his  art. 

When  I  first  saw  the  topics  for  discussion,  I 
was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  what  "HORSB  and 
Cattle  Shoeiko"  had  to  do  with  agriculture. 
But  as  you  discuss  Farms  and  Farm  Implements, 
I  suppose  yon  eall  the  horse  and  ox  machines  or 
tools,  and  as  they  are  indispensable  in  your  work, 
they  must  be  kept  in  order. 

I  will  give  you  some  general  rules  for  horse 
shoeing,  and  note  some  errors  generallv  practiced 
in  the  eare  of  horses'  fbet  It  is  generally  consid- 
ered that  shoeing  has  accomplished  all  that  can 
be  expected  of  it.  If  the  shoes  are  only  firm  on 
the  horses'  feet,  when  his  services  are  required, 
little  thought  is  given,  whether  they  are  tight 
and  pinch  his  feet,  or  are  easy  and  comfortable, 
so  long  as  he  can  go  without  being  lame.  '*No 
foot,  no  horse,"  is  a  truth,  which  has  been  real- 
ised by  too  many  when  the  ^rse  has  been  har- 
nessed for  a  ride,  of  business  or  pleasure,  and 
atarts  off,  keeping  time  with  his  head,  with  the 
precision  of  a  drill  aeigeant 

The  horse's  foot  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  tex- 
tures, so  beautifully  combined  as  to  form  one 
complicated  but  perfect  spring,  and  unless  that 
spring  is  permitted  to  have  constant  fireedom  of 
action,  it  very  soon  gets  out  of  order,  and  the 
horse  becomes  unfit  for  use.  If  horses  were  prop- 
erly stabled  and  shod,  they  would  doubly  pay  for 
the  extra  care  bestowed  upon  them,  by  the  in- 
creased service  they  would  render.  Too  many  of 
our  horses  are  over-driven  and  over-worked,  and 
not  properly  cared  for  when  they  are  put  in  the 
^stable.  Their  feet  soon  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
smith  is  often  blamed  if  the  horse  is  lame,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  owner  than  the 
smith.    One  thing  is  certain,  our  horses  have  not 

S roper  stables  to  xoep  their  feet  in  good  condi- 
ou ;  a  hard,  dry  floor  is  a  bad  place  for  horses* 


feet  A  pen  where  they  can  be  turned  in  loose 
on  the  ground  is  a  better  plaesy  and  would  keep 
their  feet  in. better  oonditioo. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  horses'  feet 
which  work  on  the  farm,  and  those  that  travel  on 
the  road.  The  farm  horse  being  on  the  plowed 
land/)he  rains,  dew  and  damp  soil  keep  pis  feet 
moist  and  elastic  But  the  feet  of  the  horse  that 
travels  are  liable  to  become  dry  and  hard,  and 
often  contracted.  There  is  no  general  rule  that 
can  be  applied  to  shoeing  horses,  because  there  are 
scarcely  two  sets  of  feet  alike. 

There  is  no  kind  of  work  I  am  acquainted  with 
that  requires  more  judgment  than  horse  shoeing. 
All  smiths  pretend  to  know  somethii^  of  it,  but 
some  make  bad  work.  After  the  old  shoes  are  re- 
moved, the  next  thing  is  to  pare  the  hoof— and 
how  much  P  The  best  rule  is  to  cut  away  till  the 
hoof  will  give  under  the  hard  pressure  of  the 
thumb.  Some  hoofs  require  but  little,  merely 
enough  to  level ;  others^  when  the  hoof  grows 
strong,  require  more. 

One  grave  error  that  most  smiths  practice,  is 
cutting  away  the  frog  to  make  it  look  clean  and 
nioe.^  This  tends  to  make  it  dry  and  hard,  and  as 
that  is  an  essential  part  of  the  foots  it  is  better  to 
let  nature  take  care  of  it  It  is  my  practice  to  cut 
off  the  heels,  when  the  frog  is  small,  to  let  it  have 
a  ohance  to  spread,  but  some  think  that  un- 
necessary. When  the  hoof  is  contracted,  it  is 
best  to  cut  till  the  hoof  is  tender  and  have  the 
shoe  removed  often.  After  the  hoof  is  pared  in 
proper  shape,  the  next  thing  is  to  select  a  shoe. 
If  a  horse  has  a  thin,  flat  foot,  he  should  have  a 
heavy  shoe.  For  a  strong  hoof  a  lighter  one  is 
better.  The  web  of  the  shoe  should  be  wide  at 
the  toe,  to  give  it  strength»  and  narrow  and  thick 
at  the  heels.  The  shoe  must  then  be  fitted  to  the 
foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  This  is  of 
more  importance  than  any  other  part 

Every  shoe  should  be  more  or  less  seated  on 
the  foot  surface,  to  prevent  it  from  pressing  on 
the  sole— but  have  a  perfectly  flat  surface  on  the 
outer  edge  for  the  crust  to  rest  on.  The  amount 
of  seating  must  be  determined  .by  the  condition 
of  the  foot  For  instance,  a  broad  foot,  with  a 
flat  sole-^and  thin  hoof,  will  require  a  wide  web 
and  considerably  seated,  to  prevent  it  pressing  on 
the  sole ;  but  a  narrow  foot,  with  a  strong  arched 
sole,  requires  a  narrow  web  and  less  seating. 

There  should  not  be  too  much  space  between 
the  shoe  and  the  foot,  as  the  di)rt  will  get  pressed 
in  and  often  cause  the  horse  to  be  lame.  One  of 
the  most  important  parts  is  in  fitting  the  heels ; 
they  should  not  press  at  all,  but  be  raised  from 
the  heels  and  perrecUy  leveL  Some  smiths  make 
the  heels  concave,  which  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
tract the  hoof.  If  we  should  adopt  the  English 
mode  of  shoeing,  we  should  have  the  heels  turned 
in  the  exact  shape  of  the  hoof,  which  would  be  a 
very  serious  objection  to  our  horses.  They  have 
their  shoes  removed  once  in  four  weeks ;  our  cus- 
tom is  ten  or  twelve,  and  some  get  them  fastened, 
to  keep  them  on  four  weeks  longer ! 

Six  weeks  is  long  enough.  If  the  shoe  just  fits 
the  foot  when  it  has  been  on  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  it  is  drawn  forward  so  that  it  does  not  pro* 
tect  the  heels,  and  becomes  imbedded  in  the  hoofs 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  is  then  very  lia* 
ble  to  lame  the  horse,  especially  if  he  has  corns ; 
consequently  we  are  obliged  to  have  it  project  a 
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quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  hoofs.  A 
dip  should  be  turned  up  at  the  toe  to  hold  it  firm 
in  Its  place,  and  prevent  the  nails  from  breaking. 
Sometimes  one  on  the  side  serves  a  good  purpose. 
There  is  one  thing  I  approve  to  which  some  ob- 
ject, that  is  in  scorehmg  the  shoe  on  the  foot 
when  it  is  being  fitted  on.  I  do  not  bareve  in 
burning  too  much,  but  enough  to  give  it  an  even 
bearing.  If  the  hoof  it  thin,  merely  scorching  is 
Bufiioient,  but  on  a  strong  hoof  a  light  crust  can 
be  burned  without  injury ;  a  shoe  will  remain  on 
longer,  and  prevent  the  nails  from  driving  up 
through,  which  always  looks  bod,  and  is  liable  to 
get  loose.  Another  important  thing  is,  the  groove 
for  the  nail  heads.  It  should  be  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  head.  The  holes  shouid  be  punched 
under  at  the  toe,  and  straight  at  the  heels,  to  ad- 
mit the  proper  depth  of  the  naiL  On  this  point 
smiths  atfier :  Borne  think  one  inch  hold  is  suffi- 
cient, as  more  would  injure  the  foot ;  others  think 
one  and  a  half  inch  neoessary.  That  depends  en- 
tirelv  upon  the  hoof. 

Tne  number  of  nails  generally  used  is  from  7 
to  10,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the  shoe.  Some 
writers  think  5  is  sufficient  If  it  is  a  light  shoe, 
and  fitted  perfectly  to  the  foot,  5  will  hold,  but  to 
remain  on  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  as  is  the  custom 
with  us,  more  are  better.  Bar  shoes  I  have  not 
used  for  several  years,  as  I  believe  a  horse  can  be 
shod  as  well  without  them.  Thej  are  clumsy,  and 
keep  the  frog  from  growing  m  proper  shape. 
False  qiMurters  can  be  cured  in  a  short  time,  with 
care.  The  heels  should  be  pared  low,  and  the 
shoe  should  be  removed  once  in  three  weeks,  till 
a  cure  is  perfected ;  at  the  same  time  a  g^h 
should  be  burned  or  cut  at  the  top  of  the  crack. 
The  false  quarter  should  never  be  allowed  to  bear 
on  the  shoe.  One  reason  why  horses  are  troubled 
with  corns,  is,  their  shoes  remain  on  so  long. 
The  best  way  to  cure  themi  is  to  have  their  shoes 
removed  often,  or  turn  them  out  to  paature  with- 
out shoes. 

The  hind  foot  is  differently  formed  from  the 
fore  foot  Nevertheless,  the  same  principle  in  fit- 
ting is  required*.  One  difficul^r  we  have  to  don- 
tend  with,  is  the  interfering  of  horses.  That  may 
be  prevented  by  straightening  the  inside  of  the 
•hoe,  and  outting  away  the  hoof.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  inside  of  the  shoe  thick, 
to  cant  the  ankle,  to  let  the  other  foot  past  by 
without  striking.  * 

Over-reaching  is  prevented  by  setting  the  hind 
shoe  back,  and  let  the  hoof  project  over  the  shoe. 
That  will  prevent  the  shoes  irom  striking.  Anoth- 
er mode  is  to  have  a  high  heel  calf,  and  low  toe, 
on  the  fore  shoe,  and  a  nigh  toe  and  low  heel  on 
the  hind  shoe,  which  so  alters  his  gait  that  he 
will  not  strike.  Various  causes  have  combined 
during  the  last  few  years,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
horses,  and  it  has  become  incumbent  on  every 
one,  to  communicate  any  information  he  maj  have 

Kined  by  experience  and  observation,  which  he 
lieves  may  be  of  use  to  his  neighbor,  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as  the  sound* 
Bess  of  the  horse's  feet 

The  matter  of  shoeing  oxen,  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  is  of  so  little  importance  that  I 
do  not  make  much  account  of  it  Then  four  hun- 
dred yoke  were  shod  in  my  shop  in  one  winter  t 
now  only  about  forty  yoke.  But  the  shoeing  is 
as  important  now  as  ever.    No  two  smiths  make 


ox  shoes  alike.  The  shape  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, if  the  outer  edge  fits  the  foot  The  moct 
important  part  is  in  having  the  shoe  properly 
seated.  It  should  be  plated  out  and  left  crown- 
ing* to  prevent  it  from  pressing  on  the  sole,  bat 
level  on  the  outude  edge,  for  the  onist  to  rest  on. 
The  hoof  should  be  pared  level.  The  holes  should 
be  punched  under  at  the  toe,  and  straight  and 
near  the  outer  edge  at  the  heel.  From  6  to  9 
nails  are  used,  of  a  small  size,  as  the  hoof  is  gen- 
erally very  thin.  The  shoe  should  be  more  than 
long  enough  to  cover  the  foot,  as  the  ox  will  trav- 
el easier  than  with  a  short  shoe.  Most  of  our  ox- 
en are  only  shod  once  a  year,  and  their  feet  are 
generally  very  thin.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  shoe  them  without  tiieir  becoiftin^ 
fame. 

K8H  AS  AJr  ABTIOUB  OF  BIBT. 
Fish  is  largely  eaten  by  all  daases,  and  is  cer- 
tainly nutritious.  Great  difierenoes  are  noticeable 
in  the  different  species.  Manv  kinds  have  large 
quantities  of  oil— «s  the  eel,  salmon,  herring,  pil- 
chard and  sprat ;  and  these  are  therefore  the  least 
digestible.  The  oil  is  mcst  abundant  in  th» 
"thin"  parts  of  salmon,  which  are  consequentlr 
preferred  by  epicures.  After  spawning,  the  aual- 
ity  is  very  inferior.  In  the  ood,  whiting,  nad- 
dock,  plaice,  fiounder,  and  turbot,  there  is  no  oil, 
except  in  their  livers  i  so  that  these  are  easily  di« 
gested,  especially  if  they  are  not  eaten  with  quan- 
tities of  lobster  or  shrimp  sauce,  agreeable  ad- 
juncts, very  apt  to  exact  large  compensation  from 
the  delicate  in  the  shape  of  acidity  and  flatulence. 
Frving,  of  course,  renders  fish  less  digestible  than 
boiling  or  broilinff ;  and  those  whose  dictions 
are  delicate  should  avoid  the  skin  of  fried  fish. 
They  should  also  avoid  dried,  smoked,  salted, 
and  pickled  fish;  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  and 
shrimps.  The  oyster  is  more  digestible  when 
raw,  least  so  when  stewed.  Dr.  Beaumont  found 
the  raw  oyster  took  two  hours  and  fifty-five  mm- 
utes  to  digest,  the  roasted  ovster  3.15,  and  the 
stewed  3.30.  What  is  called  "scalloping"  gives 
oysters  a  delidous  flavor,  but  the  heat  coagulates 
the  albumen  and  hardens  the  fibrine,  besides,  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  butter  in  which  they  axe 
cooked  renders  it  very  unfit  for  the  delicate  stom- 
ach.— Lewia**  Physiology  of  Common  Life, 

FlNB  Stbawbbbbibs.— Among  the  fine  straw- 
berries we  have  aeen  this  summer,  was  a  badiel 
from  the  Messrs.  BtnrcE,  of  Westford,  called  the 
Bu7u:e  Sirawberry.  They  were  very  large  and 
rich.  We  understood  Mr.  Bunco  to  say  that  the 
plants  which  produce  them  came  from  the  East 
Indies  several  years  ago,  and  that  he  has  oontin« 
ued  them  pure,  and  by  oarefiil  enltivation  has 
brought  them  to  a  state  of  high  perfection. 


Lamp  LioHTEBS.— A  subscriber  to  iheAmeryi 
can  AgricuUurisi  says :  Uninjured  straws  of  rye, 
oats  and  wheat,  cut  in  lengths  of  about  six  inches, 
ate  valuable  for  lighting  candles  or  lamps.  Placed 
in  a  glass  or  other  small  vessel,  on  the  mantel  or 
shelf  they  are  quite  ornameutaL  The  above  may 
be  valuable  in  districts  where  waste  paper  it 
scarce. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
dmaetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  1860,  we  find 
&e  cut  of  the  Clydesdale  Horse,  which  we  pre- 
sent herewith,  together  with  the  description  of 
the  hreed  giren  by  the  Secretary.  The  Suffolk 
Punchj  or^  English  Cart  Horse,  has  long  held  a 
great  reputation  as  being  the  most  powerftil 
draught  horse  in  the  world.  The  Clydesdale 
seems  to  combine  quickness  of  motion  with  great 
strength. 

This  horse  has  long  been  bred  with  great  care 
tnd  uniformity  in  th£t  portion  of  Scotland  which 
slso  enjoys  the  enyiable  reputation  of  producing 
the  best  dairy  cattle  in  ttie  world,  namely,  the 
counties  of  Ayr,  Dumfries,  Renfrew  and  Luiark. 
They  derive  their  name  firom  the  river  Clyde, 
which  flows  through  Lanarkshire,  where  they  are 
▼ery  numerous.  This  breed,  like  the  Morgan,  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  its  location,  and  has  been  developed  hj  a  fa- 
vorable combination  of  soil  and  climate  with  the 
necessities  of  an  enterprising  people.  In  this 
region,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  coal  mines  and 
prosperous  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  its  agri- 
cdtaral  thrift,  large  ntunbers  of  powerful  horses 
tre  constantly  employed  in  hauling  heavy  freight, 
and  the  ftirmers  have  wisely  and  successfully  en- 
deavored to  produce  upon  tneir  own  soil  the  ani- 
mal best  adapted  to  the  work. 

The  Clydesdale  horse  is  about  sixteen  hands  in 


height,  and  weighs  fh>m  twelve  hundred  to  six- 
teen hundred  pounds.  The  most  common  colors 
are  black,  brown,  bay  and  gray.  They  are  suffi- 
ciently spirited  and  courageous,  but  intelligent^ 
willing,  rree  ftom  vice,  and  very  true,  steady  pull- 
ers. Thehr  heads  are  small  and  often  beautiflil; 
their  nedis  arehed,  and  their  legs  and  feet  re-> 
markably  good,  being  of  excellent  shape,  sub- 
stantial and  durable.  They  are  superior  travel- 
lers, for  large  horses,  and  especially  famous  for 
their  rapid  walk,  and  being  often  handsome  and 
stylish,  they  are  frequently  employed  as  carriage 
and  stout  saddle  horses. 

Professor  Low,  in  his  admirable  work,  *'The 
Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Islands,** 
says:  <<The  long  stride  characteristic  of  this 
breed  is  partly  the  result  of  conformation,  and 
partly  of  habit  and  training ;  but,  however  pro« 
duced,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
horses  both  on  the  road  and  in  the  fields.  No 
such  loads  are  known  to  be  drawn  at  the  same 
pace  by  any  horses  in  the  kingdom  as  in  the  sin- 
gle horse-carts  of  carriers  and  others  in  the  west 
of  Scodand ;  and  in  the  labor  of  the  fields  these 
horses  are  found  to  combine  activity  with  the 
physical  strength  required  for  draught." 

On  .the  whme,  the  Clydesdale  horses  seem  to 
be  as  distinct  a  breed,  and  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  New  England  as  are  the  Ayrshire  cattle ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  wealthy  breed- 
ers of  horses  will  distinguish  themselves,  and 
benefit  the  country,  by  the  importation  of  choice, 
stallions  and  mares  of  this  valuable  stock. 
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BlTQIiISH  TUBNIPB. 

This  root  probably  contains  less  nutriment  m 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  any  other ;  yet,  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  it  is  by  no 
means  undeserving  of  regard.  If  ten  bushels  of 
English  turnips  can  be  produced  with  less  actual 
expenditure  of  time  and  capital  than  is  requisite 
to  produce  one  bushel  of  potatoes  or  carrots,  the 
former  is  certainly  the  more  profitable  orop,  as 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
former  will,  upon  analysis,  be  found  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

On  green  sward,  recently  broken  mad  properly 
prepared,  especially  if  there  is  an  application  of 
some  sort  of  alkaline  matter,  they  do  well ;  so 
rich  erops  have  been  produced  on  alluvial  lands 
where  the  deposit  was  of  a  silicious  description, 
intermixed  with  a  slight  percentage  of  aluminous 
earth.  But  the  largest  and  finest  erops  we  have 
ever  seen  were  raised  on  land  where  the  bushes 
had  been  recently  cut  and  burned,  and  the  land 
plowed  quite  shallow  and  sowed  about  the  tenth 
of  July.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  reoent 
rain,  when  the  seed  should  be  sown,  either  broad- 
cast or  in  drills,  and  slightly  covered.  If  sown 
in  drills,  the  labor  is  more  at  first,  but  less  after- 
wards ;  they  are  more  conveniently  tended,  and 
will  probably  produce  a  larger  crop,  than  when 
•own  broadcast 

The  turnip  is  sowed  in  com  fields  at  the  last 
hoeing,  to  good  advantage ;  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  that  it  decreases  this  crop  any,  com- 
ing so  late  as  it  does  in  the  season.  On  old  lands 
that  have  long  been  cultivated,  it  rarely  makes  a 
remunerating  orop,  unless  a  considerable  expense 
is  incurred  in  the  application  of  lime  or  ashes, 
which  tend  to  drive  away  the  worm^  with  whieh 
old  land  is  infested,  and  which  supply  the  pecu- 
liar nutriment  which  the  turnip  requires. 

In  England  this  turnip  is  generally  fed  off  by 
sheep.  The  seed  is  sown,  either  broadcast,  as 
with  us,  or  in  drills,  and  as  soon  as  the  orep  ap- 
proximates maturity,  a  portable  fence  is  placed 
(to  as  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  field  from  tiie  re- 
mainder, and  sheep  are  turned  in  to  devour  the 
crop,  on  the  ground.  Wben  the  turnips  within 
the  pale  are  all  devoured,  the  fence  is  moved,  and 
an  additional  section  included,  and  so  on  until 
the  entire  crop  is  consumed.  Two  advantages 
are  secured  in  this  way,  viz.:  the  labor  of  har- 
vesting is  obviated,  and  the  labor  of  conveying 
manure  to  the  field— by  no  means  an  insigniAeant 
consideration — saved.  The  best  English  mutton 
is  made  in  this  way. 

When  a  farmer  has  a  large  flock  of  breeding 
ewes,  probably  the  best  vegetable  he  can  culti- 
vate for  them  is  the  English  turnip.  Fed  to 
these  animals  during  the  last  stages  of  gestation, 
sttd  liberally  for  a  week  or  so  after  parturition, 


the  turnip  appears  to  have  a  much  more  prcnnpt 
and  salutary  effect  in  promoting  tl^e  secreUou  of 
milk  than  the  potato,  without  its  physical  prop- 
erties. Before  parturition,  however,  it  should  be 
fed  but  sparingly,  as  a  large  quantity  would  in- 
duce too  copious  a  flow  of  milk,  and  tend  to  pro- 
duce swelling  and  disease  in  the  udder.  Where 
tumipa  are  given  once  or  twice  a  day,  even  in 
small  quantities,  a  free  use  of  salt,  or  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  ashes — say  one  part  of  the  former  to 
two  parts  of  the  latter — is  recommended. 

In  oiur  idimate,  tumipt  ooold  not  be  fed  vrhtere 
they  grew,  lator  than  November,  but  until  the  last 
of  l^at  month  we  think  &ey  might  be  fed  advan- 
tageously in  that  way. 


copnasTST  won  thu  mhjuoit. 

Carbon,  hydrogmt  otygen  uid  nUrogm  are  re- 
garded as  organic^  denimU,  because  enlerii^ 
largely  into  organized  bodies — plants  and  ani- 
mals. All  the  rest  are  considered  as  incrgdnie 
eUmeiUs,  because  not  found  in  organised  bodies, 
except  in  small  quanUtiea^-that  which  consti- 
tutes the  ash  when  the  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter is  burned  I  and  it  should  be  remembered — 
what  we  have  before  stated— that  when  an  or- 
ganized body  perishes,  its  organic  elements  pais 
into  the  air  and  become  a  part  of  it,  while  the  in- 
organic fall  as  ash,  and  become  a  part  of  the  soil, 
and  that  whether  the  body  be  destrojred  by  Uie 
rapid  process  of  combustion,  or  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  decay. 

Very  few  of  the  above  fifteen  substances  are 
ever  seen  in  their  pure,  elementary  state,  except 
in  the  chemist's  laboratory ;  and  it  is  difficult  for 
those  who  have  not  seen  tnem  to  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  their  properties.  We  have  endeavored 
to  give  as  good  an  idea  of  them  aa  we  could  by 
mere  description,  because  it  is  out  of  these  thai 
nature  constructs  those  compounds  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  actual  life— those  which  constitute 
the  rocks,  the  soils,  pbnts,  animals,  our  own  bod« 
ies,  even,  and  all  that  we  see  about  us. 

If  two  elements  eombine  with  eaeh  othw,  they 
form  what  is  called  a  binary  (or  two-fold)  com* 
pound.  Three  elements  comoined,  form  a  temarii 
(or  t))ree-fold)  compound.  But  it  seldom,  or 
never  happens,  that  three  elements  combine  with 
each  other  directly.  It  is  a  general  law  of  naturSi^ 
that  the  elements  combine  first  in  pairs,  and  then 
these  pairs  c(»nbine  with  each  other.  If  the  warp 
for  a  piece  of  cloth  be  of  cotton  and  wool,  here 
are  two  substances.  If  the  filling  be  of  wool  and! 
flax,  here  again  are  two ;  but  how  many  are  there 
in  the  texture  P  Not  four,  but  three,  biecause  one 
is  common  to  the  warp  and  the  filling.  So  it  is 
with  chemical  combinations ; — ^sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen form  sulphuric  acid ;  oxygen  and  iron  form 
oxide  of  iron ;  now  put  these  two  paira  together^ 
and  you  have  sulphate  of  iron,  a  ternary,  or  triple 
compound.  If  every  farmer  in  North  America, 
in  addition  to  his  practical  akill,  understood  the 
nature  of  this  one  compound,  as  well  as  the  chem- 
ist in  his  laboratory,  it  would  be  worth  at  least  a 
hundred  millions  annually  to  the  continent  Mil- 
lions of  acres;  now  almost  useless,  would  soon  be 
producing  valuable  crops,  and  the  reclamation 
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would  be  at  a  trifling  cost,  compared  with  the 
Taiue  of  the  inereased  produce.  It  Is  so  with  a 
great  many  other  compoundB  that  either  enrich 
or  ruin  the  soil ;  if  the  practical  former  under* 
stood  their  nature,  he  and  the  whole  country 
would  feel  the  benefit  But  can  he  understand 
them,  and  vet  be  industrious  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  P  We  admit  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty. A  shrewd,  oommon^sense,  and  pretty  in- 
telligent farmer,  once  said  to  an  editor  in  our 
hearing :  '*You  tell  us  we  should  know  a  great 
deal,  but  we  know  nothing  more  for  your  tdling 
us  that."  He  was  right*  The  agricultural  press 
has  been  in  fSault.  It  has  told  the  farmer  that  he 
should  know  eTerything,  but  has  it  helped  him  to 
know  anything  of  the  real  science  that  underlies 
his  practice  ?  Certainly  it  has,  and  it  has  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  farming  interest.  But, 
to  our  apprehension,  it  has  not  done  the  thing 
right  end  first.  It  has  not  begun  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  taught  the  rudiments  of  sdenee,  and 
defined  its  terms,  and  made  itself  understood — 
has  not  measured  oilt  its  teachings  to  the  wants 
of  men,  who  are  not  students  of  all  dav  long,  but 
have  to  catch  a  little  now  and  a  little  tnen,  as  op- 
portunity occurs.  We  are  resolved  to  reform  m 
this  respect,  and  the  farmer,  or  the  farmer's  boy, 
or  the  farmer's  wife  or  daughter,  who  will  follow 
us  in  these  articles,  shall  not  have  occasion  to  say 
that  we  have  taught  nothing  practical,  or  within 
their  reach.  Bear  with  us  in  one  or  two  more  of 
these  rudimentary  articles  (which  we  know  are 
dry,)  as  thev  are  absolutely  necessi^  to  a  just 
understanding  of  what  is  to  follow,  and  we  will 
be  as  practical  as  you  wish,  will  use  no  jaw- 
breaking  terms  that  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and 
will  come  with  our  chemistry  into  your  every  day 
affairs,  and  it  shall  show  you  not  onlv  what  sul- 
phate of  iron  is,  but  why  it  sours  the  soil  and 
now  you  may  sweeten  it ;  not  that  genial  warmth 
and  gentle  motion  with  free  access  of  air  makes 
the  *<butter  come,"  for  you  know  that  well  enough, 
but  why  it  does ;  nor  that  yeast  makes  the  bread 
rise,  for  yoq  know  that  better  than  we,  but  why ; 
and  so  oi  other  things  both  pleasing  and  profit- 
able for  you  to  know,  but  wnich,  hitherto,  have 
been  known  but  to  a  few. — American  Farmer^s 
Magazine*     

Hints  to  Farmers. — ^Do  not  disoourage  a 
child  by  giving  him  a  poor  tool  to  use.  It  is 
cheaper  to  use  a  good  tool  yourself,  no  matter 
what  the  cost,  than  a  poor  one.  Ditto  for  your 
child. 

Money,  like  manure,  to  dQ  mMoh  good  nuict  be 
well  spread. 

Always  aeleet  the  best  seed  of  a  crop  you  wish 
to  raise.  '*  Whatsoever  you  sow  that  shall  you 
also  reap«" 

A  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  will  destoy  the  nu- 
merous insects  that  infest  trees  and  shrubbery  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Dissolve  the  soap  in 
warm  water,  making  "suds"  of  medium  strength, 
and  sprinkle  the  leaves  with  a  syringe.  This  spe- 
cific is  sore  death  to  the  caterpillar,  miller,  and 
the  army  of  ravageis  that  destroy  the  foliage. 
Now  is  the  time  for  its  application. 

Systematic  labor  accomplishes  far  more  than 
that  without  plan  or  order,  and  with  more  ease 
md  success. 


THB  OLD  aABKBT. 

Sarcastic  people  say  that  poeta  dwell  in  garrets, 
and  simple  people  believe  it  And  othets,  nei^ 
ther  sarcastic  nor  simple,  send  them  up  aloft, 
among  the  rubbish,  just  because  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them  down  stairs  and  ''among 
folks,"  and  so  thejr  class  them  under  the  head  of 
rubbish,  and  consign  them  to  that  grand  recepta- 
cle of  dilapidated  "have  beens,"  and  despised 
"used-to-be's" — ^the  old  garret. 

The  garret  is  to  the  other  apartments  of  the 
homecteiRd  what  the  adverb  is  to  the  pedagogue 
in  parsing ;  ewery thing  they  do  not  know  how  to 
dispose  of,  is  consigned  to  the  list  of  adverbs. 
And  it  is  for  this  precise  reason  that  we  love  gar* 
rets  ;  becanse  they  do  contain  the  relics  of  the 
old  and  the  naatr^souvenirs  of  other,  and  happi- 
er, and  simpler  times* 

They  have  come  to  build  hooaes  now-a-day 
without  garrets.    Imyuous  innovation ! 

You  man  of  bronze,  and  ''bearded  Kke  the  pard,'* 
who  would  make  people  believe  if  you  could,  that 
you  never  were  <'a  toddling,  wee  thing,**  that  voa 
never  wore  '«a  rifle-dress,*'  jingled  a  rattle  box 
with  infinite  delight ;  that  yon  never  had  a  moth- 
er, and  that  she  never  became  an  old  woman,  and 
wore  caps  and  spectacles,  and  may  be  took  snuff; 
go  home  once  more,  after  aH  these  years  of  ab- 
sence, all  booted  and  whiskered,  and  six  feet  higl^ 
as  ypu  are,  and  let  us  go  up  stairs  together,  into 
the  old-fashioned,  spacious  garret,  that  extends 
from  gable  to  ffable  with  its  narrow,  oval  win- 
dows with  a  spider  web  of  a  sash,  through  which 
steals  "a  dim,  religious  light,**  upon  a  museum 
of  things  unnameable,  that  once  figured  below 
stairs,  but  were  long  unce  crowded  oot  by  the 
Vandal  hand  of  these  modem  times. 

The  loose  boards  of  the  floor  rattle  somewhat 
as  the^  used  to  do— don*t  they  P — when  beneath 
your  httle  pattering  feet  they  dattered  aforetime, 
when  of  a  rainy  afternoon,  ^^mother,"  wearied 
with  many-tongued  importunity,  granted  the  "Lei 
us  go  up  garret  and  play.**  And  play  P  Precious 
litUe  of  play  have  vou  had  since,  we  dare  war- 
rant, with  your  looks  of  dignity  and  dreams  of 
ambition. 

Here  we  are  now  in  the  nddst  of  the  garret; 
The  old  barrel— shall  we  rummage  it  P  Old  iHea 
of  newspapers,  dusty,  yellow,  a  little  tattered  t 
Tis  the  ^'Columbian  StarJ*  How  familiar  the 
type  looks  I  Howit  reminds  you  of  old  times, 
when  you  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  counter 
with  the  "Letters  or  papeis  for  fttiber  P"  And 
these  same  8t€ur9f  just  damp  from  the  press,  were 
carried  one  bv  one  to  the  fireside,  and  perused 
and  preserved  as  they  ought  to  be.  Stars  P 
Damp  P  Ah  1  many  a  star  nas  set  since  then, 
and  many  a  newttmrfbd  heap  grown  damp  witb 
rain  that  fell  not  from  the  clouds. 

Dive  deeper  into  the  barrel.  There !  A  bun- 
dle— up  it  oomea  in  a  oloud  of  dust.  Old  Alma- 
nacs, by  all  that  is  memorable !  Almanacs,  thin- 
leaved  ledgers  of  time,  going  back  to— let  us  see 
how  far :  184-,  183-,  182-,— before  our  time- 
ISO-,  when  our  mothers  were  children.  And  the 
day-book— how  blotted  and  bleared  with  many 
records  and  many  tears  ! 

There,  you  have  hit  your  head  against  that 
beam.  Time  was  when  you  run  to  and  fro  be- 
neath it,  but  you  are  nearer  to  it  now,  by  more 
than  the  "altitude  of  a  chopine."    That  beam  i* 
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strown  with  forgotten  papers  of  seeds  for  next 
year's  sowing;  a  dietafl^  with  some  few  shreds  of 
nax  remaining,  is  thrnst  in  a  crerice  of  the  raft- 
ers overhead;  and  toeked  away,  dose  under  the 
eayet,  is  ''the  little  wbeeli**  that  used  to  stand  by 
the  f  re  in  times  long  gone.  Its  sweet,  low  song 
has  ceased;  and  perhaps — perhaps  she  drew  those 
flaxen  threads — ^but  never  mind — ^you  remember 
the  line,  don't  you  ? 

**Ber  wheel  at  rett,  the  Butoon  ohftmt  no  more.** 


Well,  let  that  pass.  Bo  you  sefl  that  little 
oraft  careened  in  that  daxk  comer  P  It  wm  red 
once ;  it  .was  the  only  casket  in  tb6  house  oncfe» 
and  contained  a  mother's  jewels.  The  old  red 
cradle,  for  all  the  world !  And  you  occupied  it 
once ;  ay,  great  as  you  are,  it  was  your  world 
once,  and  over  it,  the  only  horif  oil  you  beheld, 
bent  the  heaven  of  jamQtfaet'a  eyett  «•  you  rodied 
in  that  little  barque  of  love,  on  the  hither  shore 
of  time — fast  by  a  mother's  love  to  a  mother's 
hearL 

And  there,  attached  to  two  rafters,  are  the  fng- 
ments  of  an  untwisted  rope.  Doyou  remember 
ie,«nd  what  it  was  for, and  who  fastened  it  there; 
Twas  the  children's  swing.  You  are  here,  in- 
deed, but  where  are  Nelly  and  Charley  P  There 
hangs  his  little  cap  by  that  window,  and  there, 
the  Tittle  red  frock  she  used  to  wear.  A  crown  is 
'retting  on  his  cheiub  brow,  and  her  robes  are 
^Mtimt  in  the  better  land. 


aXTBAOTS  AHD  UMBXJSOL 
OVBBFBEDIHO  OPCATTLB* 

I  thank  yoa  for  eommttiiioating  to  the  public 
the  sound  views  of  the  ''Wilmington  Farmer"  as 
to  "bedding  of  cattle/'  It  is  true  there  is  no 
man  among  us  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject  than  Mr.  Sheldon.  For  fifty  years  he  has 
been  employed  in  teaming,  more  (»  less,  oflen 
having  uore  than  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  at  •  time 
r-and  surely  he  must  be  a  dull  acholar  if  he  has 
not  learned  enough  to  make  his  opinion  worthy 
of  regard. 

I  was  also  struck  with  what  he  sa3rs  of  the 
"cattle  disease"  as  being  cansed  by  "oveHbediiig." 
May  not  this  term  "overfeeding"  prove  to  be 
a  solution  of  the  whole  mysterv.  I  do  not  per* 
•onally  know  anything  about  Mr.  Chenery's  sta- 
ble or  manner  of  feeding-4)ut  do  know  he  is  one 
of  those  gentlemen  who  import  animals  firom 
abroad  wiuKnit  much  r^^d  to  the  expense ;  and 
it  is  not  rash  to  presume  he  may  feed  them  in 
the  same  manner.  I  think  I  should  place  more 
Qonfidence  in  the  opinion  of  Farmer  Sheldon, 
than  in  all  the  fanoy  farmers  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  city«  A  LooKEa-ON. 

June  17, 186L  _ 

SUPEBPHOSFHATE  AND  WIRE  WOBMS. 

I  see  that  Josiah  White  in  the  last  Farmer 
recommends  superphosphate  as  a  cure  for  the 
wire  worm.  I  have  a  Lttle  experience  to  state, 
and  would  like  an  explanation.  I  boueht  three 
bags  superphosphate,  two  of  Coe's  andf  ^ne  of 
Mapes'.  The  latter  I  put  in  the  hill  for  corn  on 
a  reclaimed  muck  meietdow.  Not  a  worm  was 
ieen  during  the  whole  time  of  preparing  the  land 
for  planting.  In  less  than  one  week  there  were 
from  five  to  fifteen  worms  in  each  hilL    One  or 


two  full  grown  wireVorms  and  the  rest  appeared 
to  be  youngsters,  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  mm 
laige.  Th^  were  all  greedily  devouring  thm 
com.  It  came  up  pretty  well,  but  it  appears  to 
fear  the  weather  above,  and  is  waiting.  Please 
solte  the  problem.  I  used  Coe's  on  £y  upGuid 
with  good  eifect  Was  the  worm  in  embryo  in 
the  "super/^or  did  it  attract  -the  ^'varuintBL* 
.Were  thev  little  wire  worms,  or  were  they  a  nesir 
species  of  imps  P  I  can  find  only  now  and  then 
one  left,  and  they  are  small.  Geanite  Quzll. 
ireare,.^:  H.,  JvH/y  1, 1861. 

P.  S.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  that  the 
worm  alluded  to  above  did  not  make  his  appear* 
ance  in  some  one  hundred  hills  manured  with 
strong  hog  manure. 

REHAEKSw-^Cannot  solve  your  problem,  Mr* 
QuiU.  _ 

BIBBT'S  AMEEICAN  HABTI^XEB. 

As  I  have  a  farm  to  stmerintend,  and  wages  are 
high,  I  obtained  one  of  the  Xirby  American  Har- 
vesters as  a  mower,  last  season,  on  trial.  I  had 
a  heavy  piece  of  dover,  badlv  lodged,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cut  witn  a  scythe.  I  put 
the  two  horse  machine  into  it,  which  cut  it  all  off 
smooth,  greatly  beyond  my  expectations.  This 
year  I  have  obtained  one,  as  I  cannot  well  get 
along  without  it.  Being  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Farmer^  and  seeing  the  Manny,  the  Woods  and 
the  BudLcye  cracked  up  to  the  highest  notch,  I 
wish  to  si^  that  I  cannot  well  conceive  of  any 
mower  domg  the  work  better  than  the  Kirby. 
Mr.  Draper  says  in  a  few  days  after  the  trial  the 
Buckeye  received  the  first  premium  over  at  least 
six  or  eight  other  ntachines.  Now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  ^irbv  received  the  first  premium  as  a 
combined  machine  at  the  Syracuse  trial  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  inge- 
nious adaptation  of  cutter  to  uneven  surfaces,  at 
the  Syracuse  trial  in  1857.     S.  H.  WHiroojtfB, 

Marlboro'  Depot,  N,  JL,  June,  1861. 

HAKD  lOLXlNO  HEIFE8. 

I  have  a  young  cow,  just  come  in,  that  shows 
every  mark  of  making  an  excellent  cow,  only  she 
milks  very  hard.  I  snould  be  pleased  if  you,  or 
your  correspondents,  would  inform  me  if  there  is 
anyremedy.  Fostee  Tatloe. 

WtUiamsport,  Pa.,  Jidy,  1861. 

RKMAEK8. — We  do  not  know  of  a  remedy. 
Who  will  reveal  OM?    _. 

APPEAKANCB  OF  THE  CBOP8. 

Grass  promises  well,  espeoiallv  on  land  libsN 
ally  fertilised,  thou^fh  many  fields  are  beginning 
to  show  the  pinohing  operations  of  a  want  of 
moisture.  For  several  days  there  have  been  hi- 
dications  of  coming  showers,  all  of  which  have 
passed  by  without  rain  (  verifying  die  old  adage, 
"all  signs  fail  in  a  drv  time."  Many  are  now 
cutting  their  grass  and  making  it  in  first  rate 
order.  Better  cut  too  soon  &aa  too  late,— "a' 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine." 

Com  and  other  hoed  crops  have  a  healtiiy  as- 
pect— though  com  is  not  near  as  large  as  usual 
at  this  time.  The  moderate  temperatura  has 
cheeked  it     There    has  been  scarcely  a   day 
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>  merenry  hat  riten  to  80^.    Many  crops 

Ja^  torn  the  ntTsgis  of  iiiaecU»  and  tke 

jmiae  neither  food  for  man  or  birds. 

!ee  nonet  peachee  none»  apples  fev  and  far 

between.    How  it  is  with  wheat  and  other  pians 

I  have  not  obeerred.    The  corse  of  war  le  ae« 

companied  by  the  blasts  of  desolation. 

</tc/y  1, 1861*  _  EB8B3U 

A  OOOD  MUG  BASB. 

Seeing  an  article  in  your  paper  of  July  28, 
1560,  beaded  ''Raking  Made  £as^'  I  had  the  ca- 
riosity to  reed  it  It  was  concerning  a  Dreg  Rake 
manufactared  by  8«  Hevwood,  Claremont,  N.  H. 
I  procured  one  and  fina  it  as  you  recommend^ 
worth  five  times  the  Talne  of  mowing  machines, 
according  to  the  amount  inreeted  in  Uiem. 

Marlboro*  JDqnd,  N.  J?.,  June.  s.  H«  W. 

A  FINE  PAIB  OF  STEALS. 

auire  Benson,  Jr.,  of  tins  town  has  a  pair  of 
ing  steers,  which  weigh  2300  pounds,  and 
girt  6  fL  3  in.  The^  are  of  a  dark  red  color  with 
white  spots  mixed  in.  If  any  of  your  readers 
have  a  pair  of  steers  better  than  tiiese  I  should 
Hke  to  see  them.  A  Subscbibeb. 

Beaih,  June  25, 1861. 


A  WOBB  TO  1-ABMXB8. 

Alas !  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  by  the 
Oreat  Disposer  of  events,  to  send  so  dire  a  ca- 
lamity upon  us,  as  the  storm  of  the  16th  of  the 
present  month,  in  order  to  remind  man  of  his 
Creator. 

Each  season  we  hare  sown  in  confidence,  fully 
expecting  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  toil ;  many  of 
as  no  doubt  unmindfuV  of  Him  who  sendeth  the 
rain  and  sunshine.  In  a  few,  short  minutes  how 
forcibly  He  hath  shown  us  our  weakness,  and  our 
dependence  on  another  and  a  mightier  arm  than 
ours.  Wind^rain  and  haii  sent  by  His  hand, 
hare  done  their  work  of  destruction,  wherever 
diey  have  swept  alonai  a^  prostrated  trees  and 
ruined  crops  bear  evidence. 

Terrible !  terrible  was  the  scene,  as  brightened 
hearts  a|xd  bloodless  lips  can  testify ;  and  may 
Heaven  avert  another  such.  And  yet  it  is  well  i 
both  just  and  proper.  This  world  is  not  oar 
home.  ''Here  we  have  no  eontinuing  city,''  and 
'tis  meet  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  another 
and  a  better.  Yes,  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
upon  our  own  strength.  Too  much  thought  and 
time  expended  in  laying  up  worldly  treasurei  un- 
mindful, O,  how  unmindful,  oi  that  other  "trear^ 
sure  in  the  Heavens."  Our  lands  are  cultivated, 
our  homes  adorned  with  pride»  as  if  we  fully  ex* 
peoted  to  stay  here  forever.  la  fact,  we  lire  as 
if  nothing  was  perishable,  nothing  fleeting  I  And 
must  these  thongs  continue  P 

No,  no;  let  us  accept  a  lesson  from  the  past, 
and  strive  for  other  and  better  things.  Let  us 
in  future  till  the  soil  with  prayerful  nesrts,  exp 
peeting  nothing  of  our  own  streagthy  but  looking 
to  our  Pather  for  the  '^seedtime  and  harvest.'* 
Then  we  may  secure  His  blessing ;  then  we  may 
grow  in  graces  prosperous  and  happy. 

Mode  lekm^June  26, 1861.  B.  w. 


A  POOB  HAXra  PLBA8ANT  HOICK  ZV 
THB  OOUSTBY. 

We  copy  the  following  article  firom  the  Ameri' 
can  AffricuUuristf  published  at  New  York,  by 
Orakge  7ui)D,  Esq.  It  is  conducted  with  abili* 
ity,  and  probably  receives  as  much  labor  in  all 
its  departments  as  any  agricultaral  paper  in  the 
country.  We  ibd  that,  by  preserving  our  copy 
of  it,  we  have  not  extracted  as  we  should  be  glad 
to  from  its  pagea.  Hereafter  we  shall  use  the 
scissors  upon  It 

We  hope  any  reader  of  the  Farmer^  who  owns 
an  acre  of  land^  will  read  the  article  below  atten- 
tiirely»  as  it  may  convince  some  that  they  already 
possees  the  neane  of  makmg  a  piaee  of  iheir 
owttj  that  will  far  outstrip  that  of  Squire  Cash,  if 
they  will  but  steadily  apply  a  lUtle  labor  and  a 
lUUe  money,  each  year.  Snch  is  the  true  way  to 
build  up  a  place,  because  there  is  as  xuadk  enjoy* 
ment  in  produeing  it*  as  can  jMMsibly  be  drasm 
ttom  it  when  it  is  completed. 

The  first  thing  is  to  devise  the|>^  then  how 
easy  it  is  to  plant  a  single  tree,  set  two  or  three 
varietiea  of  roses,  a  pnony,  a  bed  of  pinks,  or 
complete  a  single  walk  or  path  in  the  courae  of 
spring  or  summer.  All  persons  have  taste  for 
the  beautiftil,  fai  some  degree,— end  no  one  is  so 
dull  as  not  to  admire^^— even  if  too  much  preju- 
diced to  acknowledge  it,  ■tasteful  and  attcactiro 
surroandingt  to  a  dwelling.  AU  our  farmers--- 
the  very  poorest-— can  do  something  to  break  the 
fierce  winds  of  winter  and  the  scorching  suns  of 
sommer  from  their  hoase»  and  give  it  an  air  of 
neatnesaand  comfort.  Tet  how  many  never  set 
a  tree,  plant  a 'rose,  or  climber,  or  shrubs  but 
live  on  in  barren  sterility,  through  two  or  tlire^ 
generations  I  Hiank  yon,  Mr*  Jadd ;  your  friend 
doea  honor  to  the  name  he  bears. 

It  is  a  prevalent  nation  that  a  pleasant  coon* 
try  residence  must  necessarily  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  As  we  have  walked  with  visitors  through 
the  tastefully  planted  groands  of  a  osrtain  nei(^ 
bor,  it  has  m&a  amused  and  vexed  us  to  hear 
the  remaik  made,  irith  a  long  drawn  and  half  en* 
vious  siffh,  "Well,  rich  people  can  have  such  fine 
places,  out  we  common  folks  must  go  without 
them."  While  the  truth  has  been,  that  in  most 
cases  these  grumblers  wereridier  than  the  envied 
proprietor  9  tiiey  were  richer,  but  laaier.  Tbie 
fine  place  cost  the  owner  skillful  industry,  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  bat  not  much  outlay  of 
money. 

It  has  been  our  pleaeore  to  visit  lately  anoth- 
er residenoey  in  a  neighboring  county,  which  ia 
the  admiration  of  aU  who  see  it>  yet  which  cost 
but  little  money,  and  is  the  property  of  an  Intel* 
]igent,*hard-working  mechanic  The  pleasure  it 
gave|,  and  the  good  example  it  may  afford  to  oth* 
ers,  indttoe  us  to  give  a  brief  account  of  our  visit  i 

On  alighting  at  the  gate  of  this  gentleman'a 
groondsi  we  were  not  struck  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  boose,  or  the  pretension  of  the  gate-way  <  by 
statues,  rases,  or  ornamental  structures  of  any 
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tort.  None  of  these  thiiigB  were  to  be  seen.  The 
house  was  an  oki  one,  renovated  and  slightly 
modemtied,  with  a  porch  on  one  side  and  a  pi- 
asaa  on  the  other,  atld  a  little  bow-window  for 
phinti.  The  fence  was  a  simple  palini^,  made 
and  painted  by  ^e  owner's  own  hands  The  lawn 
in  front  was  not  Ka^e»  but  it  was  indeed  a  lawn — 
smooth,  closely  shaven,  and  of  the  finest  sort  of 
grasses, .  and  notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
drouth,  quite  green.  The  treeB  were  welt  chosen 
specimens  of  their  respective  kinds,  evergreens 
end  deciduous,  pleasantly  intermingled.  Mr. 
Brpwn,  die  propnetor,  has^  a  strong  preference 
for  native  trees  over  foreign,  and  thinks  it  al- 
most a  test  of  one's  patriotism  to  think  as  he 
does.  He  is  very  fond  of  raising  trees  from  seed, 
and  Has  a  little  nursery  bf  all  sorts  of  native 
seedlings,  from  which  he  transplants  to  different 
parts  of  his  grounds  as  occasion  requires. 

One  feature  of  Mr.  B.'s  planting  attracted  our 
particular  attention,  vii. :  his  management  of 
groups.  9ome  were  open  and  wide-spreading, 
otiiers  ae  close  and  dense  with  undergrowth,  as 
the  wildest  forest.  Some  were  set  on  the  out- 
ekirts^  with  low»-branching  trees  and  shrubs  and 
vines,  and  the  foliage  was  so  closely  interlaced 
down  to  the  very  ground  that  the  eye  could  not 
penetrate  i(  at  all.  On  the  margins,  were  piled 
boulders  and  broken  masses  of  roeks,  over  which 
wild  shrubs  add  vines  clambered,  giving  the 
whole-  a  very  picturesque  air.  ,  Gravel  walks 
wound  among  these  groups,  frequently  leading 
into  the  centre  of  them,  wnere  were  rustic  seats, 
on  which  the  family  or  visitor  could  sit  and  enjoy 
siestaa,  shielded  from  the  sun  and  from  all  obser- 
vation. This  was*  the  wildness  and  seclusion  of 
the  forest,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  dressed  lawn, 
and  within  three  rods  of  Mr.  B.'s  parlor. 

The  spaces  between  these  groups  were  kept 
mo^^,  and  here  and  there  were  circular  beds  of 
flowers.  For  instance,  we  noticed  one  bed  of 
crimson  petunias  side  by  side  with  one  of  pure 
white.'  Adjoining  these  ornamental  grounds,  but 
concealed  by  hedges,  were  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
gardens,  in  which  vegetables  and  the  smaller 
fruits  were  growing  in  a  healthfhi  and  vigorous 
mftnner  fiiat  showed  good  care. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  premises,  Mr.  B.  con- 
ducted us  along  a  carriage-road  leading  to  a  val- 
ley in  the  rear  of  his  premises.  Observing  that 
this  road  was  somewhat  broken'  where  it  ran  in 
a  straight  line,  but  smooth  where  it  curved,  Mr. 
B.  said  he  had  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  had 
ready  an  Explanation  of  it.  Where  the  road  was 
straight,  the  hinder  wheels  of  his  wagons  (which 
were  often  heavy  loaded)  followed  exactly  in  the 
tracks  of  the  forward,  and  therebv  deepened  the 
rut;  but  where  the  rosd  curved,  the  different 
wheels  ran  over  different  portions  of  the  ground, 
and  ^erefore  did  not  cut  any  part  badly.  So  in 
road-making,  as  in  many-  other  things,  utility  and 
beauty  run  in  the  same  track. 

Following  this  road,  we  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  a  wdi-wooded  valley,  down  which  ran  a  str'eam 
broken  by  occasional  rapids  and  waterfalls.  At 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  fkllt,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  high,  Mr.  Brown  had  built  one  or  two 
rude  seats.  From  this  point,  we  followed  a  path 
leading  by  a  gentle  ascent  in  various  windings  up 
the  sides  of  a  tree-covered  hill,  until  we  reached 
the  top.    This  was  not  a  gravel  widk,  but  simply 


a  wide  wood-path,  laid  out  b;^  our  host  himself, 
and  easily  kept  in  order.  This  hill  proved  to  be 
a  ridge  with  several  distinct  eminences.  On  each 
of  them  the  underbrush  had  been  cleared  up,  and 
comfortable  rustic  seats  built  out  of  the  trees  and 
grape-vines  of  the  surrounding^  forest.  And  now 
came  a  series  of  pleasant  surprises.  From  one  of 
these  peaks,  a  view  had  been  cut  out  through  the 
woods  in  a  southern  direction,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  country,  hills,  valleys,  streams,  and  scat- 
ters farm-houses*  The  landscape  in  every  other 
direction  was  left  purposely  shut  out  from  obser- 
vation. After  resting  and  enjoying  ourselves 
awhile  here,  we  followed  the  path  down  into  the 
forest  again,  nntU  ere  long  we  turned  and  gained 
another  summit  Here  were  home«made  seats 
again^  and.  another  pro8pect»  but  in  an  entirely 
different  direction.  Before  us  in  the  distance, 
were  two  valleys  converging,  with  their  mill- 
streams,  and  factories,  and  vulages.  From  this 
pointy  t0O|  all  other  views  were  excluded.  Off 
again,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  we  fol- 
lowed our  host's  guidance  among  the  trees,  until 
we  came  upon  a  seat  built  close  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  from  which  all  outward  views  were 
cut  off  by  overhanging  trees  and  wild  vines,  but 
from  which  on  looking  dowmoaard,  almost  under 
our  feet,  we  saw  the  house,  and  grounds  of  Mr. 
B.,  the  repose  and  beauty  of  which  were  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  wild  spot  in  which  we  were 
sitting.  Could  an^hing  have  been  niore  charm- 
ing !  After  enjoying  this  nook  awhile,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  musical  tinkle  of  the  stream  belowi 
we  took  up  our  line  of  march  down  into  the  val- 
ley, and  thence  to  the  house,  where  a  dinner  re- 
freshed us  after  our  long  ramble. 

Now,  we  venture. to  say  that  there  are  few 
places  within  fifty  miles  so  attractive  as  this.  Tet 
It  was  not  the  property  of  a  rich  man.  Nearly 
all  these  improvements  wei^  made  by  the  own- 
er's skillful  nands,  with  only  a  trifling  outlay  of 
money.  They  were  made  from  time  to  time,  at 
odd  hours,  as  a  means  of  recreation  from  other 
and  harrassing  |)ursuits,  and  all  within  the  past 
seven  years.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Brown  had  a  valley 
and  a  hill  to  work  up  such  as  few  possess ;  but 
then  he  had  also  a  quick  eye,  and  a  ready  hand, 
and  a  stout  will,  whicn  seldom  fail  to  accomplish 
great  results  anywhere.  The  fact  is,  moat  per- 
sons are  too  lazy  to  effect  much ;  and  they  are 
glad  of  the  chance  to  yawn  their  complaint :  **0, 
if  I  were  only  rtcA,  I  could  have  a  fine  place!" 
What  such  men  as  Mr.  Brown  have  done  with 
limited  means,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  others  may 
do,  if  they  onlv  possess  a  like  enthusiastic  love 
of  rural  pursuits,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  some 
other  common  gratifications,  if  need  be,  and  per- 
haps to  sweat  a  little,  in  order  to  secure  a  desir- 
able object* 


Rutland  Countt  Aoricultioul  Soctktt, 
Vt. — ^This  Society  offers  very  liberal  premiums  for 
the  present  season,  and  means  to  make  progress 
prominent  among  the  farmers  of  the  county.  The 
officers  are  : — Alpha  H.  Post,  Rudand,  Presi- 
dent; J.  M.  Ketchum,  Sudbury,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Henry  Clark,  Poultney,  Secretary )  W. 
H.  Smith,  Rutland,  Cor.  Sec.;  Zimri  Uow^^ 
Castleton,-  Treasurer ;  Henrt  W.  Lester,  Rut- 
land, Auditor. 
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THa  WOOD  KOWJSB. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
NouRSE  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  have  handed  it  to 
us  for  publication.  Our  desire  is  to  lay  before 
the  reader  such  information  in  relation  to  mow- 
ing machines  as  we  consider  reliable,  but  after  do- 
ing this,  advise  all  persons  to  witness  the  opera- 
tion of  different  machinM  before  porobaiing.  If 
a  mower  can  be  found  so  good  as  to  be  satisfkc- 
tory,  purchase  it,  and  it  will  probably  pay  for  it- 
self before  a  better  one  is  introduced. 

There  is  much  extravagant  expression  in  the 
letters  we  receive  in  regard  to  most  of  the  ma- 
chines. There  is  no  need  of  this.  Each  one  has 
its  particular  merits,  and  the  poorest  of  them  has 
one  or  more  excellent  points  which  the  best  do 
not  possess.  One  thing  is  certain— 4l  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  within  two  years,  so  that 
any  person  desirous  of  calling  a  mowing  machine 
to  his  aid  can  find  one  that  will  out  his  grass  ea- 
sily, rapidly  and  cheaply,  and  one  that  Will  last 
for  many  years^  with  proper  care. 

Kennebunkf  June  24, 1861. 

NoiTRSE  &  Co. — ^Your  copy  of  the  Farina  was 
received  and  contents  noticed,  and  also  your  let- 
ter of  the  20th,  i^Bqpesting  a  report  of  the  Wood 
Mower  from  me,  which  you  shall  have  from  ex- 
perience. Havings  been  the  first  purchaser  of  a 
mower  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  not  meeting  my 
expectations,  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  make 
another  pnrehase  until  I  saw  a  mower  that  was 
of  such  draft  and  simplieity  of  construction  that 
it  could  be  managed  by  a  b(nr  and  one  horse,  and 
do  the  mowing  to  my  satisfaction,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  -,  the  Wood  Mower  being  the  one,  and 
the  only  one  as  yet,  that  can  do  it  easilv  with  one 
horse  unlese  he  be  a  heavy  and  powerful  one.  I 
have  had  atrial  of  Ketchum,  Alien,  Manny,  Buck- 
eye and  Wood  Mowers,  the  Wood  surpassing  in 
every  point,  being  handled  as  easily  as  a  hand- 
cart, and  so  constructed  that  the  knife  bar  will 
follow  the  surface  where  the  knife  bar  of  neither 
of  the  above  can,  and  with  two-thirds  of  the  draft 
on  the  horse.  I  have  had  the  trial  with  the  above 
named,  with  the  Buckeye  in  particular,  that  be- 
ing ihe  next  best  in  my  mina,  but  the  Wood  is 
so  far  in  advance  that  it  can  never  come  in  after 
trying  the  Wood. 

I  went  to  a  mowing  match  last  season  with  the 
Buckeye,  with  a  little  span  of  850  horses  on  the 
Wood,  against  a  span  of  1100  horses  that  were 
trained  to  the  Buckeye,  mowing  in  all  kinds  of 
grass,  both  lodged,  standing,  and  full  of  vines, 
and  the  Wood  made  the  best  work  in  rough 
ground  and  in  lodged  grass.  The  Buckeye  came 
to  vines  in  grass,  and  came  to  a  stand,  the  driver 
bidding  de&nce  to  the  Wood  to  cut  his  piece  of 
vines.  I  took  one  of  the  little  850  horses,  put 
him  to  the  one-horse  Wood  machine,  and  cut  his 
grasR  for  him  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail  present. 

I  will  also  state  that  the  Wood  Mower  is  a 
very  strong  machine.  I  have  a  mower  that  cut 
last  season  some  two  hundred  acres,  having  run 
upwards  of  twenty  days  ;  that  was  run  into 
stumps  and  rocks  a  number  of  times  with  such 
force  as  to  bring  the  horses  to  a  stand  without 


breal&inff  a  thinff  i .  the  only  breaks  during  the 
season  being  three  of  the  fingers,  and  the  ma- 
chine looks  at  present  as  though  it  had  networked 
two  days.  The  Wood  Mower,  for  ease  in  man« 
agement,  strength,  durabilitv  and  lightness  of> 
draft,  is  unsurpassed,  as  yet,  by  any  invention  in 
the  shape  of  a  mower*  Hsnet  Jobdan. 


THIS   OOiraiDKAEA  HOASAHTB'S^. 

On  this  day  the  country  was  more  aaimated 
than  usuaL  ^  Flocks  of  country  people  proeeediaff 
to  Clifden  fair  came  down  the  mountains.    In  aU 
the  gaps  the  red  petticoats  shone  and  the  gay ' 
head  cloths  fluttered.    I  saw  in  this  short  day' 
more    lovely  faces,  more  powerful  forms  and' 
piore  picturesoue  groups  than  I  believe  I  saw* 
during  the  whole  or  mv  Irish  tour.    So  great  i» 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  Connemara  peaa- 
ants  that  even  the  unheard  of  misery  they  have 
endured  since  time  immemorial,  and  still  suffer  in 
their  wretched  cabins,  has  not  been  able  to  de-  - 
stroy  these  qualities.^  In  rain  and  storm,  I  grant, 
ihe  unpleasant  side  is  turned  outward,  and  you 
only  see  their  nakedness  and  want.    But  let  the 
morning  sun  shine  over  them,  and  let  the  pleas-' 
ant  blue  of  th^ir  mountains  surround  them,  ^betk' 
their  graceful  voluptuous  limbs  are  extended^  th* 
black  nair  is  loosed,  and  the  brown  eyes  speak  i 
the  language  which  the  heart  understands  in  all  = 
regions,  and  does  not  forget  even  in  the  utmost 
woe  and  the  utter  dis&vor  of  existence*    How 
many  pictures  of  rich  scenery  and  of  peasant* 
presented  themselves  to  me  this  morning.  It  was 
a  panorama  in  which  you  walk  from  glass  to  glassi 
to  something  ever  fresh  and  ever  more  beautiful. 
The  brown  girls  came  down  the  hill-sides  in 
flocks,  carrying  their  shoes  and  stodiings  in  their  ; 
hands.    Then  they  sat  down  by  the  waterfall  by 
the  wayside.    They  placed  their  pre^  feet  in  the  . 
water  and  washed  them,  and  left  it  to  the  sun  to 
dry  and  warm  them.    After  which  the  innocest 
children  of  the  highlands  put  on  their  shoes  and' . 
stockings,  smoothed^  their  hair,  looked  at  their 
faces  in  the  water  mirror,  and  walked  contented"  . 
ly  towards  the  delights  of  the  fair. 

And  far  on  our  journey,  wherever  there  was  . 
water  with  a  sunny  patch  of  meadow  near  it,  we 
saw  similar  groups  in  their  gay  dresses,  not  un- 
like the  fairy  beings  with  whom  Cein^y  populates 
every  mountain  stream.  All  at  once  I  came  to  a 
scene  which  reminded  me  of  dreamland.  I  had 
passed  round  the  last  spur  of  the  hill,  and  ex* 
pected  new  mountains,  new  heaths,  new  wilder- 
nesses. Instead  of  that,  I  stood  suddenly,  as  if 
by  magic,  in  the  most  delightful  garden,  in  the 
pleasantest  idyl,  such  a%  poets  only  dream,  and 
legends  describe.  Almost  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  between  lofty  mountains,  and  after  a  tour 
through  brown,  fofiy  mist-land,  full  of  gloomy 
mud-hovels,  in  which  misery  and  hunger  dwell, 
the  wayfarer  little  suspecting  it,  sud^nly  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  delicious  small  houses, 
like  English  cottages  in  flowery  gardens.  Balco- 
nies of  green  Connemara  marble  stand  over  the 
doors,  and  everything  smells  of  mignonette.  •[ 
Gentle  green  hills  limit  the  view  on  the  land 
side ;  and  on  the  other,  ocean  stretches  out  for  an  , 
immeasurable  distance,  and  between  both,  in  the  , 
happy  centre,  are  the  houses  of  this  pretty  vil- 
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lage,  and  all  produces  th&  deepest  of  piety  and 
moralitj.  No  beggars  follow,  the  new  airhral ; 
all  the  people  who  are  visible  seem  happy  and 
well  to  do,  and  neatly  dressed  children  play  m  the 
sunshine   of    the    broad  street.  —  RodeiAenfa 


TBA7PING>  A  TIOXB. 

A  still  more  ingenious  mode  of  tiger-killing  is 
that  which  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  Oude. 
They  gather  a  number  of  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
fttwtcM  tree,  which  much  resembles  the  sycamore, 
and  having  well  besmeared  them  with  a  kind  of 
bird-lime,  they  strew  them  in  the  animal's  way, 
taking  care  to  lay  them  with  the  prepared  side 
uppermost  Let  a  tiger  but  put  his  naw  on  one 
QE  those  innocent  looking  leaves,  ana  his  fate  is 
settled.  Finding  the  le»f  stick  to  his  paw,  he 
shakes  it,  in  ordn  to  rid  himself  of  the  nuisance, 
and  finding  that  plan  unsuccessful,  he  endeavors 
to  attain  hu  object  by  rubbins  it  against  his  fJMC, 
thereby  smearing  the  ropy  bira-lime  over  his  nose 
and  eyes,  and  glueing  the  eyelids  together.  By 
this  time  he  hM  probably  trodden  upon  several 
more  of  the  treacherous  leaves,  and  is  bewildered 
with  the  novel  inconvenience ;  then  he  rolls  on 
the  ground,  and  rubs  his  head  and  face  on  the 
eartn,  ih  his  efforts  to  get  free.  By  so  doing  he 
only  adds  fresh  bird-lime  to  his  head,  body  and 
limbSy  agglutinates  his  sleek  fur  together  in  un- 
sightly tttfts,  and  finishes  by  hoodwinking  him- 
sdf  so  thoroughly  with  leaves  and  bird-lime,  that 
he  lies  floundering  on  the  {^ound,  tearing  up  the 
earth  with  his  claws,  uttering  howls  of  rage  and 
dismay,  and  exhausted  by  the  impotent  struggles 
in  which  he  has  been  so  long  engaged.  These 
cries  are  a  signal  to  the  authors  of  nis  misery, 
who  run  to  the  spot,  armed  with  guns,  bows  and 
■pears,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  dispatching  their 
blind  and  wearied  fo^. — B<mUedge's  IlkuinUed 
N<Uural  HiHory^  by  Bco.  J.  Q.  Wood. 


OXfOVaB  BI.0880K8. 


THnociNG  Aim  Fabjono.— A  garden  is  like 
those  pernicious  machines  we  read  of,  every 
month,  in  the  newspapers,  which  catch  a  man's 
ooat-skirt,  or  his  hand,  and  draw  in  his  arm,  his 
leg,  and  his  whole  body,  to  irresistible  destruc- 
tion. In  an  evil  hour  he  pulled  down  lus  wall, 
and  added  a  field  to  his  homestead.  No  land  is 
bad,  but  land  is  worse.  If  a  man  own  land,  the 
land  owns  him.  Now  let  him  leave  home  if  he 
dare.  Every  tree  and  graft,  every  hill  of  melons, 
row  of  com,  or  quickset  hedge,  all  he  has  done, 
and  all  he  means  to  do,  stand  in  his  way,  like 
duns,  when  he  would  go  out  of  his  gate.  The 
devotion  to  these  vines  and  trees  he  finds  poison- 
ous. Long,  free  walks,  a  circuit  of  miles,  free 
his  brain,  and  serve  his  body.  Lonff  marches  are 
no  hardship  to  him.  He  believes  ne  composes 
easily  on  tne  hills.  But  this  pottering  in  a  few 
square  yards  of  garden  is  dispiriting  and  drivel- 
ling. The  smell  of  the  plants  has  drugged  him, 
and  robbed  faim  of  energy.  He  finds  a  catslepsy 
in  his  bones.  He  grows  peevish  and  poor-spirit- 
ed. The  genius  of  reading  and  of  gardening  aro 
antagonistic,  like  resinous  and  vitreous  electrici- 
ty. One  is  conoentrative  in  sparks  and  shocks ; 
the  other  is  diAise  strensth  \  so  that  eaeh  dis- 
qualifies its  workman  for  tne  other  duties.-*j^fii- 
crvon't  ^'Conduct  qf  Life." 


nsM^ftsi 

Bloooking  dowly  to  Um  ground, 
WhUe  Iti  wealth  of  iweetett  perftuM 

Thrill!  throvgh  all  the  air  aroand. 
White  and  pure  a  field  of  doTer, 

la  the  tannf  ■ommer  daj, 
Brings  a  calm  my  tplrft  over, 

Sweet  ae  mmIo  llur  awagr. 

In  the  rieh  nan'totefraoed  gaiden 

Manj  a  fUr  exoUc  twinee ; 
Many  a  gaily  tinted  flower 

•NeaUi  the  gloiay  foliage  ahines. 
By  the  poor  nian*e  Idwly  ooltage, 

TIMeta  iweeteat  edeie  yield  j  * 
Tet  I  lore  the  air  of  freedom 

Blowing  from  a  olover  field. 

UUei  In  the  valley  growing, 

Roeet  in  their  blnihing  pride, 
Theae  may  wreaUi  their  regal  beattty 

nUy  for  the  yottthftU  bride. 
Lanrel  wreathe  may  aoit  the  poet, 

Foreet  fiowere  may  lure  the  ehlld  3 
I  would  only  nik  the  oloTer, 

Me^  and  medeot,  bnve  and  adU. 


Little  eareo  my  hardy  fiower, 

Thongh  the  eoll  be  poor  and  dfy  | 
Blooming  by  the  doaty  wayside, 

Biesring  all  who  paai  thereby. 
Let  me  learn  the  geatia  leaion, 

Kvea  in  my  lowly  way, 
Wofldng  bmvely,  like  the  alaver 

In  the  taltiy  summer  day* 


WamswASH. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  iSotiA* 
em  Rural  OenUeman  gives  the  C»llowing  recipe^ 
with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  litde  troublesome  to 
prepare,  but  a  half  barrel  of  it  will  cover  a  great 
deal  of  surfiEkce,  be  nearly  equal  to  paint,  and  cost 
but  littie. 

Into  a  dean  barrel  put  half  a  bushel  of  fresh  or 
quick  lime;  pour  on  ooilinff  water  sufficient  to 
cover  it  six  inches ;  stir  untd  well  slaked ;  then 
pour  on  about  twelve  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
and  stir  in  s  have  ready  two  pounds  of  rice  flour, 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste  ana  stir  in;  add  two 
and  a  half  gallons  of  linseed  oil,  two  Bounds  of 
blue  vitriol,  and  two  pounds  of  Spanish  whiting 
— stir  all  in  while  the  mixture  is  hot,  and  tp- 
ply  with  a  brush  at  your  leisure. 

If  desirable,  a  beautiful  cream  color  may  be 
given  by  adding  to  the  above  wash  three  pounds 
of  yellow  ochre ;  or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  color  by 
the  addition  of  lamp,  vine  or  ivory  black.  For 
fawn  color,  add  four  pounds  of  umber,  one  pound 
Indian  red,  one  pound  common  lamp  black.  For 
common  stone,  add  four  nounds  common  ^  raw 
umber  and  two  pounds  ox  lamp  black. 


Spied  of  Gebculab  Saws.— For  a  22-indi 
saw,  inan]jr  good  mechanics  prefer  a  apeed  of  3,500 
turns  a  minute,  although  from  2,250  to  2500  turns 
is  a  more  common  rate.  The  periphery  of  a  21- 
inch  saw,  making  3,500  turns  a  minute,  traveU 
at  a  speed  of  19,250  feet  or  3|  miles  a  minute, 
and  everv  1-7  lb.  of  frictional  resistanoe  at  the 
points  of  the  teeth,  at  that  speed,  is  equal  to  ona 
none] 
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FLTCATCHINQ  WABBLEB8. 

American  Bed«tArtr-rCp«*4fi  Flrutchiqg  W»rbler— Eooded 
Warbler --Qreeii  fiUok-capped  vTarMer— BliM-Oray  Tij* 
•atohing  Warbler. 

In  the  PhUonuUnm^  the  next.fuid  |hird  sub- 
family that  we  meet  with  in  the  extensive  family 
SylviadcB,  are.  ranged  a  small  group  of  foreign 
species,  arboreal  in  their  habits,  ana  remarkable 
for  their  melodious  and  powerful  aongs.  The 
celebrated  Ni(|htingale  (Philomela  htsdnia)  of 
Europe  is  considered  as  Uie  typical' species  of  the 
group,  which  also  inpludes  the  European  Red- 
starts (Pkosnteurcef)  the  Aqaatio  Warblers  (Salt- 
carta,)  &c. ;  but  we  having  no  species  that  prop- 
erly ranks  in  this  section,  we  iinmediately  pass  to 

The  true  or  typical  Warbler,  constituting  the 
sub-family  Sylviance.  These  are  birds  of  minute 
size,  extremely  acliTe,  and  ohiefly  arboreal  and 
incectiyorous  m  their  habits,  and  forming  an  ex- 
tensive group,  many  speeiee  exist  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  i  of  course  exhibiting  a  diver- 
sity of  habits,  and  consequently  of  forms ;  thirty 
or  more  species  are  found  to  exist  in  New  Eng- 
land. Those  introduced  in  this  number  are  quite 
aberrant  from  the  tjrpical  form,  and  from  their 
peculiar  habits  may  well  be  termed  the  Ftycatch- 
tng  Warblera,  In  the  form  of  Ike  bill,  several  of 
the  species  greatly  resemble  tiie  Flycatchers,  and 
by  respectable  ornithologists  the  first  here  de- 
scribed is  still  placed  in  muscieapa,  with  the  oth- 
er American  Flycatchers.  In  their  habits,  and 
in  the  markings  of  their  pluinage,  they  are  close- 
ly allied  to  the  Warblers,  with  which  they  are 
.  likewise  classed. 

The  AXBBICAH  Redstabt,  {8ehDhag0  ruiieil' 
la,  Bwain. ;  Mascicapa  ruticUla,  lAntu,  Wilson, 
and  many  others,)  is  a  minute,  but  truly  beauti- 
fol  species,  generally  diffused '  over  the  United 
States,  and  extends  its  migrations  as  fisr  north- 
:  ward  as  the  sixty-second  parallel  $  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  numerous.  It  winters  in  trop- 
.  icai  America,  and  enters  New  England  from  the 
south  early  in  Mav,  when  the  throngs  of  summer 
birds  begin  to  arrive,  that 

«ln  bw7  tribes 
Poor  tlMtr  fofsotten  maiettodsi,  pn^  oatoh 
Keir  life,  new  rapture,  from  the  anile  of  eprtof  }*' 

ai  which  time  they  may  be  observed  flitting  con- 
tinually among  our  thickets  and  woodlands,  their 
brilliant  tails  expanded,  and  the  males  frequently 
uttering  their  soort  but  sprightly  and  pleasing 
.  songs,  as  they  pursue  their  insect  prey.  A  few 
remain  with  us  thjroughout  the  summer,  placing 
their  neatly  formed  nests,  delicstely  lined  wim 
.downy  substances,  in  the  forks  of  bushes  or  low 
.trees,  in  which  thev  lay  four  or  five  pure  whi$e 
eggs,  sprinkled  witn  dusky  spots.  In  the  wild, 
romantic,  wooded  glens  of  central  Vermont,  I 
have  met  with  them  much  more  frequently  in 
Bummer  than  in  this  section ;  but  as  they  are  ev 
erywhere  shy  and  retired,  as  well  as  scarce,  fre- 
quenting the  deepest  thickets,  and  shunning  the 
haunts  of  man,  tney  are  as  yet  but  little  known. 
The  length  of  the  Redstart  is  ^ye  inches ;  ex- 
tent six  and  a  ouarter.  The  adult  males,  in  per- 
fect plumage,  nave  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
whole  upper  parts  deep  black,  with  glossy  blue 
reflections  j  sides  of  the  breast  under  suruce  of 


the  winge,  tail,  axAcpt  the  two  middle  feathens 
and  a  terminal  band' of  black,  deep  orange  red; 
a  band  of  orange  at  the  base  of  the  firimaries  and 
secondaries  of  the  wings ;  bellyy  white.  The  fe- 
male is  pale  greenish  olive,  where  the  male  is 
blacky  and  pale  yellow  where  be  is  omnge,  except 
the  aurora  band  on  the  wings,  which  she  does  not 
possess.  H^e  males  are  several  years  in  acquir- 
ing their  mature  plumage,  during,  the  first  and 
secona  years  resembling  the  female,  and  gradif- 
ally  afterwards  acquire  tne  glowing  polors  of  the 
perfect  adult  male. 

The  Canada  Fltcatchtng  Watibleb,  {8d(h 
phaga  Canadensis,  Swain.,)  sometimes  described 
as  the  Canada  Flycatcher  and  Spotted  Canadft 
Warbler,  like  the  {)recedinff,  is  not  a  common  spe- 
cies, and  is  occasionally  found  to  be  quite  rare. 
It  passes  through  this  reeion  on  its  northward, 
journey  about  the  20th  of  May,  (the  present  year 
between  the  20th  and  j$6th  of  my,)  and  proceeds 
far  to  the  northward  ^o  breed.  South  of^  New 
England  it  seems  to  be  a  rare  species,  and  is  sel- 
dom observed  below  New  York  f  Wilson  remarks 
that  he  shot  two  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
the  only  individuals  he  ever  met  with ;  and  Au- 
dubon states  that  he  never  saw  them  below  Phil- 
adelphia. During  the  last  week  of  May,  tl^ 
present  year,  I  met  with  piore  thsn  a  doxen  indi- 
viduals in  Springfield. 

In  their  habits  they  much  resemble  the  Red- 
starts, and  like  them  are  oontinuallv  in  the  pur- 
suit of  small  winged  insects.  I  ooserved  one 
that  had  taken  his  stand  over  a  pond  of  wate|, 
in  which  dry  bushes  were  standing,  dart  from  Ins 
perch  at  the  passing  insects,  returning  each  time 
to  tbe  same  bush,  and  often  to  the  same  twig, 
like  the  Pewee  Flycatchers,  uttering  at  intervals 
a  short  but  lively  and  ver^  pleasing  song.  The 
history  of  this  species  is  stilt  qui^e  imperfect 

^he  Canada  Flycatcher  measures  four  and  a 
half  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  extent  Male, 
above,  bluish  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  greenish  olive ' 
on  the  back ;  crown,  streaked  with  black ;  lores 
and  around  the  eye,  yellow  i  a  patch  of  black  b^ 
low  the  eye  connects  with  « band  of  black  streaks 
that  marks  the  breast  i  lower  parts,  deep  yellow« 
A  specimen  before  me»  tnat  proved  bv  dissectiofi 
to  be  |k  female,  has  all  the  colors  much  paler,  en- 
tirely wanting  the  greenish  patch  on  the  back, 
wbidi  Dr.  DeKay  conaf  ders  a«  a  pciculiar  and  di^ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  the  female,  and  has 
the  black  markings  on  the  head  and  breast  quite 
obscure.  Of  four  or  five  males  that  I  have  re- 
cently examined,  some  had  all  tbe  colors  less  deep 
and  pure  than  others,  but  all  bad  the  greenisa 
tinge  on  the  bac^k^  and  on  lome  it  was  quite  con- 
spicuous. 

Two  species  of  .a  genus  fprmed  by  Prince  C.  L. 
Bonaparte,  of  a  few  species  detached  from  Sylni- 
cola,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  '*great 
pioneer  in  American  Ornithology,"  are  here  in- 
troduced, as  thev  resemble  the  prei^ing  in  sev- 
eral important  cWficteristics, 

The  uoODBD  Warblsb,  {WUsonia  nutrata, 
Bpnap.,)  is  an  exceedingly  rare  species  in  New 
England,  but  it  is  probably  found  here,  as  its  hab- 
itat is  known  to  extend  hom  ]tf  exico  to  52°  north ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  rare  to  the  northward  of  Ma- 
ryland. In  the  Southern  States  it  is  abundantt 
and  seems  partial  to  low  situations,  where  there 
is  thick  underwood ;  and  in  the  thick  cane-brakA|| 
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along  the  MfssisBippi  river,  it  is  likewise  said  to 
be  very  common.  It  bnilds  a  compact  neat  in 
low  bushes,  layins  therein  about  five  grayish  white 
eggs,  marked  wiUi  reddish  spots  near  the  greater 
end. 

This  species  is  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  eight  in  alar  extent  Forehead,  cheeks  and 
chin,  yellow ;  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  black ;  rest  of  the  lower  parts,  yellow ; 
bade  and  tail,  yellow  olive.  In  the  female,  the 
black  is  of  less  extent,  and  not  of  so  deep  a  tint 
-  The  Grbbn  Black-Cafped*  WakbleBj(IFi7. 
' Monia  pusUla,  Bonap.,)  was  discovered  by  Wilson 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  the  slumps  of 
that  section  it  sometimes  spends  the  summer.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  active  species,  its  habits  being 
; similar  to  those  of  the  birds  above  described ;  its 
nest  and  eggs  considerably  resemble  those  of  the 
Hooded  Warbler.  It  passes  through  New  Ens- 
land  about  the  15th  of  May  on  its  way  to  the 
North,  and  proceeding  to  high  boreal  latitudes  to 
incubate,  has  been  observed  to  arrive  at  Labra- 
dor in  June,  and  its  nests  have  been  found  as 
high  as  the  fifty-second  parallel.  On  Its  return 
to  tropical  America  to  its  winter  quarters.  It 
passes  through  our  borders,  and,  as  in  its  spring 
transit,  makes  but  a  short  tarrv  with  us. 
\  The  length  of  this  beautinil  species  is  four 
tncbes  and  a  half]  alar  expanse,  six  and  a  half. 
'A  pair  of  these  birds  obtained  the  present  sea- 
eon  exhibit  the  following  markings.  Alale,  above 
green  olive ;  crown,  deep  glossy  black  j  forehead, 
'space  round  the  eyes,  throat  and  lower  parts,  yel- 
low, tinged  with  olive  on  the  sides ;  wings  and 
tail  dusky  tinged  with  olive.  The  female  has  the 
'black  patch  on  the  head  smaller,  and  quite  indis- 
tinct, bein^  skirted  with  olive,  but  otherwise  does 
not  essentially  differ  in  color  from  the  male. 

The  Blite  Gray  Fltcatchino  Wabbler, 
'{Culicivora  casrtdea,  Swain.,)  or  Blue  Chray  QnaU 
"eatcker  of  some  writers,  winters  in  Mexico,  antt 
'countries  south  of  the  .United  States }  it  is  found 
in  Louisiana  at  the  middle  of  March,  arrives  in 
Fennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  April,  reaches 
'New  York  and  New  England  early  in  May,  and 
'has  been  observed  as  far  north  as  the  seventy- 
sixth  parallel.  It  is  not  a  numerous  species,  and 
in  New  England  appears  to  be  quite  rare  i  it  ex- 
tends over  the  Western  States,  where  it  is  not 
uncommonly  met  with.  It  is  one  of  the  least  of 
our  birds  in  siie,  but  is  exceeded  by  none  in  ac- 
tivity, being  perpetually  on  the  wing,  seizinff  the 
minute  winged  insects  that  constitute  its  food, 
and  is  found  to  take  large  numbess  of  mosquitoes, 
and  of  various  kinds  of  gnats.  Wilson  observes, 
^it  darts  about  from  one  tree  to  another,  with 
banging  wings  and  erect  tail,  making  a  feeble 
chirping  Uce,  Uee,  no  louder  than  a  mouse. 
Though  so  small  in  itself,  it  is  ambitious  of  hunt- 
ing on  the  highest  branches,  and  is  seldom  seen 
among  the  humbler  thickets."  It  constructs  its 
tiny  nest  of  such  perishable  materials  as  the 
husks  of  buds,  stems  of  old  leaves,  and  down 
from  the  stalks  of  femSi  outwardlv  covered  with 
gray  lichen,  and  lined  with  a  few  norse  hairs,  the 
structure  being  often  placed  amons  the  twigs  of 
'the  tallest  trees,  sometimes  flftjr  feet  ttom  the 
ground.  Its  eggs  are  nure  white,  with  a  few 
'reddish  brown  dots  at  the  larger  end. 
'  The  length  of  this  bird  is  four  and  a  half 
Hnches ;  extent  six  and  a  half;  color  above,  light 


bluish  grav,  bluest  on  the  head;  below,  blnisb 
white)  tail,  longer  than  the  body,  blaok,  the  ex- 
terior feathers  nearly  wh^te. 

OoBRECwoxft.— Wood  THRtrsH— Yeixovt- 
Bellied  Pewbe.— In  the  article  peoeding  the 
present.  No,  13,)  for  Orow  Blaokbirds  read  Cowr 
Blackbirds ;  in'  the  number  next  preceding,  for 
tree  thrushes  read  true  Thrushes. 

in  the  first  article  on  the  Thrashes  (No.  11,)  a 
Thrush  was  mentioned  that  tooV  np  its  residence 
in  the  most  business  part  of  the  city,  during  the 
summer  of  1860|  whose  wild  woodland  music 
rose  above  the  sound  of  rattling  vehicles  and  the 
noise  of  business — a  welcome  and  refreshing 
strain  to  many  a  weary  ear,  suggesting  to  the  lis- 
tener secluded  groves  and  woody  solitudes,  the 
natural  haunts  of  that  solitary,  yet  delightful  mu- 
sician, our  favorite  Wood  Thrush.  Remote 
from  his  accustomed  haunts,  this  singular  biid 
took  up  his  retreat  in  the  trees  that  adorn  the 
public  souare,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  City 
Hall  ana  other  publio  buildinga  of  the  city,  sur- 
rounded b}f  pavements  and  walls  of  brick,  with 
scores  of  cituens  passing  and  repassing  oontinu- 
ally  beneath  the  trees  from  which  he  sung,  and 
passed  the  season  apparently  happy  and  content- 
ed, wholly  self-secluded  from  intercourse  with  his 
own  species,  and  wholly  unmolested  by  our  good 
oitisens.  Tlie  present  year  be  has  again  returned, 
occupying  again  the  same  trees  end  situations  he 
frequentM  laat  summer,  and  is  heartily  welcomed 
by  our  people,  as  without  fear  of  harm  from  man 
he  pours  out  daily  his  melodious  lays,  and  gath- 
ers nis  food  from  and  near  the  walks  where  citi- 
xens  pass  continually^  The  **ho^italities  of  tbs 
city,-*'  as  a  friend  has  observed,  are  fully  guaran- 
tied to  him«  and  accordingly  a  tyrannical  Crow 
Blackbird  that  built  her  nest  in  one  of  the  wide- 
spreading  elms  of  the  square,  in  May,  was  sbot^ 
by  permission  of  the  mavor,  because  she  persisted 
in  driving  the  musical,  harmless  Thrush  from  lus 
favorite  retreat  Such  a  strange  departure  of  any 
bird  from  the  general  habits  of  its  species,  seems 
particularly  deserving  of  notice  \  and  especially  in 
this  case,  where  a  bira,  naturally  remarkably  sli^ 
of  man,  and  selecting  the  most  retired  woody  re- 
treats for  its  home,  voluntarily  secludes  himself 
entirely  fW>m  hie  kind,  courts  intimacy  with  man, 
and  leaves  the  quiet,  umbrageous  woodlands  for 
opposite  situations  in  the  nois^  city. 

Not  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
Thrush  last  season,  and  judging  in  part  from  the 
representations  of  others,  it  was  hinted  in  the  for* 
mer  notice  of  this  bird,  that  it  might  be  the 
Olive-backed  Thrush  (7Vire?i»  olivaeea,  of  Qi« 
raud,)  a  speciea  that  seedis  to  be  but  little  known. 
It  proves,  however,  to  be  the  genuine  Wood 
Thrush  {Turdus  mmtelinm,)  The  Olive-backed 
Thrush  I  have  observed  in  considerable  numbers 
in  May ;  it  seems  to  be  the  least  suspicious  of 
our  four  woodland  Thrushes,  occasionally  fire- 
ouenting  gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  often 
found  in  plowed  fields  that  lie  adjacent  to  wood* 
land,  seardiing  for  the  larva  of  insects.  Its  song 
resembles  considerably  that  of  the  common 
Yeery,  (IStrdM  WiUonii,)  but  it  is  less  loud,  and 
I  think  It  inferior  to  the  song  of  that  admirable 
minstreL 

In  describing  the  Flycatcher,  some  time  since, 
one  species  found  in  New  England,  bat  very  little 
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ktiown,  WM  overlooked ;  it  u  the  Yellow-Bel* 
LIED  Pbwbb>  {J^cmmdajiavivmku — Muscicapa 
JtaviverUtu,  of  Baird,  diiooTered  hj  S.  F.  Baibo, 
on  Lbn)(  Island.  It  ia  doaeiy  allied  to  both  the 
Little  Pewee  (21  Aeadiea)  and  the  Wood  Peiree, 
(21  virens,)  Ming  intermediate  in  aice  between 
the  two»  and  by  a  casual  obserTer  might  be  mis- 
.taken  for  either.  I  met  with  several  pairs  in  May 
of  the  present  year,  in  this  vicinity,  always  in 
the  woodlands;  its  habits  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  those  of  the  Wood  Pewee;  and  it  doubt- 
less breeds  in  this  latitude.  .  The  color  of  the 
Yellow-bellied  Pewee  is  a  deep  green  olive  above* 
the  green  being  much  stronger  than  in  21  Acadi' 
ca ;  beneath,  pale  teoson  ydlow,  brightest  on  the 
be]iy»  and  elsewhere  inclining  to  oUve^  riag-aur- 
jrounding  the  eye,  yellow.  1.  A.  A. 

^Hngfidd,  Jvly  4,  186L  * 


^'TBABB'B  BOX.* 


Bvezy  one,  we  think,  wiU  recognise  the  faith- 
lulneas  to  life  of  the  following  incident  from 
Dickens'  new .  story  "Qreat  ExpeeMttions.^  Mr. 
Pip  was  an  apprentice  of  Joe,  the  blacksmith, 
fie  afterwards  oame  Into  aome  money,  and  quit- 
ting his  village,  went  up  to  London  to  eompkdie 
bis  education,  and  study  it  profession.  After  a 
number  of  years,  ke  has  occasion  to  pass  through 
the  old  village,  and  his  appearance  in  the  state 
•«nd  dignity  of  afentlemaa  excites  natural  in- 
dignation among  those  who  knew  him  as  a  black« 
•emitVs  b<^.    Itelattng  the  stoiy,  he  saya : 

It  was  interesting  to  be  in  tbe  quiet  old  town 
t»oe  more,  and  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  be  here 
•nd  there  -suddenly  recognised  and  stared  after. 
One  or  two  of  the  tradespeople  oven  darted  out 
of  their  shops  and  went  a  little  way  down  the 
atreet  before  me,  that  they  might  turn  aa  if  they 
Iwd  foKotten  something,  and  pass  me  face  to  face 
«-on  which  occasion  I  don't  know  whether  they 
ox  I  made  the  pretence;  they  of  not  doing  it,  or 
•I  of  not  aeeing  it.  Still  my  position  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one,  and  I  Was  not  at  all  dissatisfied 
,witn  it,  until  Fate  threw  me  in  the  way  of  that 
unlimited  miscreant,  Trabb's  boy. 

.  Casting  my  eyes  along  the  street  at  a  certain 
point  of  my  progress,  I  beheld  Trabb's  boy  ap- 

Croaching,  lasning  himself  with  an  empty  blue 
ag«  Deeming  that  a  serene  and  unconscious 
contemplation  of  him  would  best  beseem  me,  and 
would  be  most  likely  to  quell  his  evil  mind,  I  ad- 
vanced with  that  expression  of  countenance,  and 
was  rather  congratulating  mjself  on  my  success, 
when  suddenly  the  knees  of  Trabb's  boy  smote 
together,  his  hair  uprose,  his  oap  fell  off,  he  trem- 
bled violentlv  in  every  limb,  staggered  out  into 
the  road,  and  erving  out  to  the  pouce,''Hold  me! 
I'm  so  frigfatenea,"  feigned  to  be  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror  and  contrition,  occasioned  by  the  dignitv 
of  my  appearance.  As  I  passed  him  his  teeth 
loudly  chattered  in  his  heaa,  and  with  every  mark 
of  extreme  humiliation,  he  prostrated  himself  in 
the  dust 

■  This  was  a  hard  thing  to  bear,  but  this  was 
nothing.  I  had  not  advanced  another  two  hun- 
dred yardsy  when,  to  my  inexpressible  terror, 
amasement  and  indignation,  I  again  beheld 
.Trabb's  boy  approaching.  He  was  coming  round 
a  narrow  corner.  His  blue  bag  was  slung  over 
.'his  shoulder,  honest  industry  beamed  in  his  eyes, 


adeterminatbn  to  proce/sd  to  Trabb's  with  cheer« 
fill  briskness  was  indicated  in  his  gait.  With  a 
shock  he  became  aware  of  me,  and  was  severely 
visited  as  before )  but  this  time  his  motion  was 
rotary,  and  he  sts^ered  round  and  round  me  with 
knees  afflicted,  and  with  nplifted  hands  as  if  be- 
seeching for  mercj.  His  sufferings  were  hailed 
with  the  greatest  joy  by  a  knot  of  spectators,  and 
I  felt  utterly  confounded. 

I  had  got  as  much  further  down  the  street  as 
the  post-office,  when  I  again  beheld  Trabb's  boy 
shooting  round  by  a  back  way«  This  time  he  was 
entirely  changed.  He  wore  the  blue  bag  in  the 
manner  of  my  great  coat,  and  was  strutting  along 
the  pavement  towards  me  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  attended  by  a  company  of  delighted 
young  friends  to  whom  he  from  time  to  time  ex- 
claimed* with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  "Don't  know 
yah  t"  ^  Words^  cannot  state  the  amount  of  a|r« 
gravation  and  injury  wreaked  upon  me  by  Trabb's 
boy,  when,  passing^  abreast  of  me,  he  pulled  up 
hie  shirt  collar,  twined  his  side  hair,  stuck  hia 
arm  akimbo,  and  smirked  extxavaganUy  by,  wri^ 
gling  his  elbows  and  body,  and  drawling  to  his 
attendants,  "Don't  know  yah,  don't  know  yah« 
'pon  my  soul,  don't  know  yah  I"  The  disgrace  at- 
tendant on  nis  immediate^  afterward  taking  to 
crowing  and  pursuing  me  across  the  bridge  with 
crows  as  from  an  exceedingly  dejected  fowl  who 
had  known  me  when  I  was  a  blacksmith,  culmi- 
nated the  disgrace  with  which  I  left  the  town, 
and  was,  so  to  speak,  ejected  by  it  into  the  open 
country. 

But  unless  I  had  taken  the  life  of  Trabb's  boy 
on  that  occasioii,  I  really  do  not  even  now  see 
what  I  could  have  done  save  endure.  To  have 
struggled  with  him  in  the  street,  or  to  have  exr 
acted  any  lower  recompense  from  him  than  hia 
heart's  best  blood,  would  have  been  futile  and  de- 
grading. Moreover,  he  was  a  boy  whom  no  man 
could  hurtf  an  invulnerable  and  dodging  serpenjt 
who,  when  chased  into  a  corner,  flew  out  agiun 
between  his  captor's  legs,  scornfully  yelping.  I 
wrote,  however,  to  Mr,  Trabb  by  next  day's  post, 
to  say  that  Mr.  Pip  must  decline  to  deal  further 
with  one  who  could  so  far  forget  what  he  owed 
to  the  best  interests  of  society,  as  to  employ  a  boy 
who  excited  loading  in  every  respectable  mind. 


Black  Cubravts. — ^A  correspondent,  of  the 
Chicago  Farmei'a  Advocate  gives  the  following  as 
the  mode  of  growing  black  currants  in  some 
parts  of  England.  The  ground  is  planted  at  the 
ratio  of  3000  plants  to  the  acre.  After  the  seo- 
ond  year  dach  alternate  plant  is  cut  down  nearly 
to  the  ground;  the  following  year  it  makes  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  year  after  bears  a  full 
crop  I  when  its  fellow  is  cut  down.  The  bushes 
are  allowed  to  bear  two  years ;  consequently  all 
bear  one  year,  and  one-half  bear  the  next.  For 
instance,  those  cut  last  fall  bear  in  1861  and  1662, 
and  those  cut  this  fall  bear  in  1862  and  1863. 


Tall  Tnionrr.— The  Cincinnati  VaUey  Far^ 
mer  has  received  from  a  fHend  heads  of  Timethy 
fifteen  inches  long. 
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'i'hji  BSQBOH   THBB. 

Few  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  this  climate,  of 
the  dedduouB  class,  are  more  Taluable  either  for 
ornament  or  Use,  than  the  beech.  In  most  of 
the  New  England  States,  it  flourishes  vigorously 
in  its  natural  condition,  often  .constituting  extan* 
siTC  forests,  where  it  is  easily  discriminated  by  its 
waved  and  rather  oval  leaves,  and  triangular  fruit, 
consisting  of  two  and  three  cells,  enclosed  by  a 
husk  covered  with  spines  or  simple  ]Nriekles.  No 
American  tree  endures  better  the  violence  of 
transplanting.  The  facility  also  with  whieh  it 
may  be  trained,  so  as  to  constitute  long  lines  of 
lofty  hedge,  admirably  designed  to  afford  shelter 
during  winter  i^om  cold  and  sweeping  winds,  ren- 
der it  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the  hus- 
bandman, in  exalted  regions,  as  well  also  as  to 
the  amateur  farmer  and  the  man  of  taste. 

The  fruit  of  the  beech  is  another  persuasive 
argument  in  its  fkvor.  This,  which  is  called 
**nuuit**  by  some,  usnally  foils  with  the  second  or 
third  heavy  frost.  It  is  very  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious }  although  if  taken  in  excess,  4t  will  pro- 
duce nausea  and  vertigo  or  giddiness.  In  a  dried 
and  ground  state,  it  is  highly  alimentary,  and  can 
be  made  into  excellent  bread.  The  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  Soio,  we  tiiink,  are  said 
to  have  been  enabled  to  withstand  a  memorable 
siege,  simply  by  the  sustenance  afforded  them 
by  the  mast  of  the  fagus  sylvaiica — a  tree  indig- 
enous in  8cio,  as  probably  in  most  of  the  Ionian 
groups.  The  fhiit,  roasted  and  prepared  as  cof- 
fee, is  said  to  possess  a  highly  delicious  and  frtk- 
grant  flavor,  superior  in  point  of  richness  and 
mildness  to  the  best  Modia.  The  nut  yields  also 
a  sweet  and  bland  oil,  which  may  be  expressed 
by  the  simplest  machinery,  requiring  only  the  ap- 
plication of  a  moderate  pressure  for  its  expres- 
sion. When  extracted,  it  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter,  olive  oil,  &e, }  and  in  this  way 
we  have  the  attestation  of  the  press  and  of  trav- 
ellers, that  it  is  extensively  used  in  Silesia,  as  well 
as  in  several  other  lands.  In  some  countries  the 
foliage,  as  well  as  the  nuts,  is  economised ;  the 
leaves  are  gathered  from  the  trees  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  disorganizing  effects  of  frost  have  op- 
erated on  their  vitality,  and  applied  as  materials 
for  beds  and  mattresses-^being  preferable'  for 
this  purpose^  to  hay,  straw  or  chaff— «nd  as  food 
for  cattle. 

But  these  beautiful  trees  are,  like  the  pine,  the 
maple,  and  the  other  native  trees,  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  among  us,  in  the  same  way  that 
forests  have  disappeared  in  other  countries. 
«<France,"  said  M.  Thuan,  "will  disappear  as 
many  flourishing  countries  have,  if  she  does  not 
follow  the  example  of  Cyrus,  who  planted  forests 
in  Asia  Minor.    It  is  only  the  abundance  of  for- 


ests and  water  that  enables  China  to  support  ber 
900,000,000  of  inhabitants,  because  in  this  em* 
pire  there  are  more  trees  planted  than  destroyed.- 
Spain,  so  densely  populated,  and  so  highly  colti- 
vatad  at  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  Bioors  and 
Charles  the  l^ftfa,  owes  ber  desolate  aspect  at 
present^  to  this  waste  of  wood."  So  it  will  be 
with  any  country,  when  no  trees  are  planted  to 
supply  Uie  place  of  those  destroyed* 


Far  tke  New  Sngkmd  jPorsMr. 
WHT  DOITT    THB  BSMD  TBOiBT  ATB  f 

Perhaps  you  dealt  with  a  dishonest  or  carelesa 
seedsQpan,  who  sold  you  seed  which  had  lost  ita 
vitality,  and  hence  could  not  vegetate ;  or  per- 
haps, which  is  ^more  probable,  tou  did  not  de- 
velop the  vitality  wIhcb  was  in  toe  seed.  It  may 
be  you  planted  it  just  deep  enough  for  ordinaij 
weather,  but  too  deep,  as  it  proved,  for  the  cold, 
wet  weather  that  succeeded  your  planting  ;  and 
hence  the  seed  rotted  in  the  eartb }  or,  again,  too 
shallow  for  the  hot,  dry  spell  that  followed.  I 
planted  nearly  Hve  thousand  bills  of  the  Mason 
cabbage  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  seed  in 
but  about  fifty  hills  have  vegetated.  '*He  was  a 
rascal  that  sold  me  that  seed  for  a  fresh  article," 
I  might  have  said,  but  the  fact  was,  I  raised  the 
seed  myself,  and  knew  it  to  be  both  fresh  and  of 
ffarat  rate  quality ;  of  course,  then,  I  magnanimous- 
ly spared  the  lash.  The  truth  is,  the  surface  aoH 
has  become  too  dry  since  the  seed  was  planted  to 
supply  it  with  sufficient  moisture.  When  the 
ram  comes,  if  meanwhile  the  dry  earth  is  not 
blown  away  sufficiently  to  lay  the  seed  bare,  I  pre- 
sume, when  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  of  any  viUue, 
the  yoimg  plants  may  deien  to  show  themselveSb 
I  must  dap  some  picklmg  cucumbers  or  fall 
turnips  into  the  piece. 

Again,  there  is  my  tbrifky  neighbor  Ooodwln* 
Early  in  the  spring  he  planted  cabbage  seed  of 
his  own  raising,  oi  the  growth  of  the  year  previ- 
ous, as  fresh  and  plump  seed  as  you  woula  wish 
to  see.  Well,  his  seed,  fbr  some  reason,  meta* 
pfaysieal,  hygienic,  or  otherwise,  refbsed  to  v^^ 
tate ;  many  of  us  believe  that  with  the  cold,  wet 
season  of  early  sprins,  it  rotted  in  the  ground.  I 
warrant  you,  he  aosn't  lash  the  back  ofthat  seed- 
raiser  very  hard,  because  of  the  failure.  The 
truth  is,  while  every  seed-dealer  is  bound  to  deal 
honestlv  and  honorably  with  the  community  in 
the  freshness  and  soundness  and  genuineness  of 
the  seed  he  sends  into  the  market,  yet,  as  in  the 
course  of  Providence,  up  to  the  present  date,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  sell  with  the  seed,  control  in 
fbll  of  all  the  laws  which  govern  germination,  an 
occasional  failure,  and  consequent  disappoint- 
ment, always  to  be  regretted,  may  occasitmally 
be  expected.  J.  J.  H.  Oregobt. 

MarbUhead,  Man.,  July  1, 1861. 


An  Enoush  Taste.— Mr.  Tucker,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  Country  Oentleman,  thus  speaks 
of  the  English  ambition : 

'*Peonle  in  these  manufacturing  villages  are  ex* 
ceedingly  fond  of  getting  a  piece  of  land  of  thc^ 
own.    It  helps  them  perhaps  in  the  keep  of  • 
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cow  or  the  produetion  of  vegetables,  while — most 
important  of  all — the  pofsession  of  a  forty-ihil- 
Utiff  freehold  ^vee  them  a  vote;  To  attain  this 
end  they  will  hoard  their  savings  until  a  snm  of 
live,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  is 
attained  at  immense  labor  and  at  the  almost  en- 
tire sacrifice  of  all  interest  upon  it  while  it  is  in 
the  process  of  aceumnlation,  and  receiving  when 
finaUv  the  pnrchase  h  completed  soaroelv  any-^ 
aatisfied  at  the  ovtside  with  two  and  a  naif  per 
cent"  

On^  THB  OBOS8-BOAB  BT  THB  KIUJ. 
BT  a.  a.  xomiT. 
OAtte  erws-BoM,  ky  the  MHl, 

Where  the  tarapike  croeeei  esfhraid, 
Boim  tbe  gently  doping  hill, 

Td  tlie  river  ninaing  weetvatd, 
By  tte  eceae-rond  and  the  lliH, 

Stood  ft  former^  hamble  eottefe,-* 
JUd  the  eoi  is  stnading  ittB, 

GlwrUhed  with  a  Mertd  dotage. 

There  a  etnrdy  yeomna  dwelling, 

Tilled  tbe  Item  Hew  Bnglsnd  too  t 
0eiBiDg  hf  hie  generone  tilUog, 

Seanty  herveete  for  the  toll.- 
While  hie  gentle  hooeewilt,  moeiaa 

Uke  the  river  deep  nai  etui. 
Trained  their  Uttle  brood  for  lefliw» 

In  the  eotteoe  near  the  Mitt. 

Thna  along  <</V«  eroei-nad,  feeding 

To  tbe  portals  of  the  thy, 
Natore'eaaoved  volanie  reading, 

Pheied  thie  ancient  eoBple  by ; 
At  the  tlae  of  ripened  harveet, 

That  the  heavenly  garners  All, 
With  the  onee  who  travel  fartheelt 

On  Ufo'i  croee-road  by  the  lOU. 
iToreeffor, /loie,  1861. 
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Ax  Old  Fisld. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Korthem  New-Yorker  and  Sarmtoga  Fanner, 
makes  the  following  statement  of  com  growing 
on  a  piece  of  land  in  the  town  of  Johnsbargh,  N. 
T.,  near  Lake  George.  We  copy  it  for  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  lazyi  shiftless  fanners  {  and  ifould 
advise  all  sueh  to^  emigrate  to  the  aforesaid  John** 
lmrgh»  as  soon  aa  may  be. 

"Of  com  Mr.  Wm.  Scripter  has  raised,  father 
and  son,  from  the  same  piece  of  land,  a  crop  since 
1810,  or  for  fifty  years  successively,  and  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  ashes  or  plaster !  Can  this  be 
beat  P  He  says  he  has  never  changed  his  seed, 
and  has  a  fair  crop  this  year.  His  land  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  filled  with  cobble  stone." 

Ths  Babe  LousiLr^^Itt  reply  to  a  correspond- 
ant  who  inquires  for  a  remedy,  the  editor  of  the 
Sural  New-Yorker  says  the  bark  louse  is  a  diA- 
cult  insect  to  get  rid  ot  After  mentioning  ap- 
plications of  soft  soap,  tar  and  linseed  oil  (?)  and 
a  strong  lya  of  tobacco,  he  adds  that  a  gentleman 
in  the  western  part  cl  Uie  State  wrote  to  him 
last  season  that  he  had  entirely  rid  his  orchard  of 
this  pest  by  simply  throwing  unleached  ashes 
over  the  branches  and  trunk  when  wet.  Care 
must  be  used  that  the  ashes  do  not  touch  the 
leaves.  The  best  time  for  this  operation  would 
be  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  ouds  posh. 


THB  VAIiUB  or   BB^XiTH.  HOBB  THAB 
WBAIiTH. 

Messbs.  Editoks  : — Our  happiness  in  this  life 
depends  more  upon  good  health,  and  a  conscience 
"void  of  offence,"  than  every  other  circumstance. 
What  enjoyment  can  a  diseased  hypochondriac 
have^  unless  he  enjoys  annoying  bis  friends  with 
a  detailed  catalogue  of  his  miserable  feelings. 
The  causes  for  dyspepsia  are  numerous,  some  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  further  along.  A  dys* 
peptic  suffers  physically  and  mentally;  he  is  m* 
capable  of  enjoying  happiness  in  this*  life,  or, 
aeemia^y,  fitnoff  himselt  for  fotnre  happiness  i 
if  hia  morab  and  religious  creed  have  been  of  the 
most  approved  kind,  his  gloomv  mind  bodes  his 
foture  destiny  as  one  least  hopeful  and  most  to  be 
dreaded.  Pew  who  enjoy  good  healdi,  realise  the 
valme  of  it.  Money  is  no  equivalent,  or  substi« 
tute  for  health,  as  many  rich  eulbrers  can  testify* 
There  are  manjr  causes  for  prolonged  chronic  dis* 
ease;  overaction  and  inaction  produce  nearly 
the  same  results,  i^hile  well-adjusted  labor  is  con* 
ducive  to  health.  Excessive  labor  debilitates  the 
system,  and  is  followed  by  a  train  of  morbid  da* 
rangements  which  unfit  a  man  for  the  enjoyments 
of  social  life.  Headlong  overdoing  is  tne  sin  of 
the  age ;  it  not  only  proanoea  a  deranged  state  of 
the  stomach,  but  a  deranged  state  of  finance.  In 
what  was  pronounced  '^good  times,*'  thousands  of 
mechanics  worked  themselves  into  dyspepsia  for 
the  purpoae  of  earning  eztm  pay ;  now  the  result 
of  tnat  overdoing  is  plain  to  be  seen  in  the  pros* 
tration  of  business,  and  bankruptcy  of  merchants. 
If  men  will  do  twenty  years'  business  in  ten  years, 
they  may  expect  an  abridgment  of  labor  and  lifo 
accordingly* 

Bveryman  if  limited  to  perform  a  oertain 
amount  of  labor,  and  then  is  oone.  Some  farm- 
ers,  like  other  folks,  have  a  great  desire  to  accu- 
mulate property.  Industry  merits  Uie  highest 
commendation,  but  overworking  ia  sure  to  pro- 
dttoo  sickness,  melanoholy  and  regret  I  have 
known  formers  doing  a  snug  business,  dear  (^ 
debt,  a  little  money  on  hand,  and  living  happily 
in  their  families,  suddenly  seized  with  the  land ' 
fisver,  on  a  farm  being  for  sale  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, make  the  highest  bid^  and  at  the  same  time 
bid  adieu  to  all  comfort,  involve  themselves  ia 
debt,  multiply  the  labors  and  oarea  of  the  house- 
hold department,  disgust  their  sons  by  additional 
labor  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  leave  for  the 
city  in  hopes  to  find  relief,  delve  tor  a  few  years, 
when  they  yield  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  old 
a^  and  dMth,  and  their  hard<aarn6d  property  is 
distributed  to  greedy  ci^  and  other  relatives,  aa 
a  lucky  morsel.  Inaction  does  not  always  imply 
laziness. 

Those  who  Ihre  sedentary  lives  are  often  the 
most  industrious  portion  of  onr  population,  bit 
still,  there  is  a  degree  of  inaction  m  a  part  of  the 
muscular  and  organic  system,  which  is  detrimen- 
tal to  health.  Children  that  are  confined  at 
school  the  year  around,  often  suffer  from  the  Ef- 
fects of  confinement;  lassitnde  takes  the  place  of 
action,  and  a  little  exercise  produces  fatigue  till  a 
disinclination  to  action  pfeaominates,  and  a  poor 
appetite  and  debility  follows.  Children  designed 
for  trades  or  any  kind  of  labor,  females  not  ex- 
cepted, would  form  more  vigorous  oonstitutionsy 
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if  inttnieted  in  tomt  usafal  trade  or  employment 
•ix  months  in  the  year.  Aooordinff  to  retrospeo- 
tiTe  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  six  montha 
ioho<ding  in  the  year  it  better  than  twelve,  for 
the  majority  of  cmidren.  They  become  disgiMted 
at  being  driven  to  school  daily,  and  after  a  while 
lose  their  interest  for  stody,  which  becomes  a 
drudgery,  and  grow  idle,  and  would  rather  do 
any  thing  than  go  to  school.  But  circumstances 
alter  cases;  out  of  two  evils  we  ought  to  st^ct 
the  least  In  cities  and  villages,  where  chikh«n 
have  nothing  to  do  but  perplex  their  parents,  or 
expose  their  lives  in  rambling  the  streets,  con* 
flnement  to  the  schooKhouse  may  prove  the  lesser 
eviL  Children  have  an  intense  desire  for  action, 
which  will  result  in  good  or  eviL  '*Af  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree  is  indined." 

I  have  often  thought  of  thegveai  disproportion 
between  the  natural  life  of  man,  and  the  years 
spent  to  acquire  a  fashionable  education.  Our 
young  men  spend  something  like  nine  or  ten  years 
(after  attendmg  district  schools,)  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  several  professions,  at  great  ex- 
pense of  mone^  and  deterioration  of  physical  en- 
ergy. These  nine  years  consume  the  most  impor- 
tant period  during  the  life  of  man.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  professional  men  find  themselves  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25  or  30  years  of  a(re«  before 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  formalities  de- 
manded by  custom  to  qualify  them  for  the  desk, 
bar  or  saddle-bags.  In  this  protracted  coarse  of 
study,  or  sedentur  inaction,  the  physical  powers 
must  suffer,  and  toe  mental  of  course  must  sym- 
pathise with  them,  and  many  a  man  has  com- 
menced his  profession  with  a  shattered  constitu- 
tion. IntoUects  that  caxmot  be  scoured  up  in  less 
time  than  nine  years  to  fit  a  man  for  a  profession, 
would  be  better  adapted  to  some  other  calling.  ■ 

In  the  latter  jMort  of  the  last  century^  the  cleigy 
in  this  vicinity  were  strong,  muscular  men  ;  they 
could  build  stone  wall  and  preach  a  sermon  three- 
fburths  of  an  hour  long,  or,  till  every  member  of 
the  assembly  were  ready  and  happy  to  chime  in  the 
Amen.  More  of  them  had  servra  their  country 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution  than  went  to  Borope 
to  regain  lost  health.  Some  of  them  would  work 
on  the  **Par8onage"  three  days  in  a  week,  and 
give  us  two  stentorian  sermons  on  the  Sabbath 
sot  easily  forgotton.  These  men  were  not  of  the 
locomotive  kind,  but  lived  and  sympathised  with 
their  parishionen,  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Silas  Bbown^ 

Nofih  WUmingion,  July,  1861. 


Becon  Small.— 49uch  is  the  advice  of  the  Cbit- 
fomia  CuUwrUi  to  those  who  are  going  into  the 
sheep-raising  business  in  that  Stato.  After  men- 
tioning an  instance  of  individual  success,  in 
which  the  money  invested  in  a  small  way  was 
doubled  in  six  months,  including  the  shearing 
season,  of.  course,  other  instances  are  spoken  of 
•atfoUows : 

We  have  met  with  capitalists  who  have  invest- 
ed largely  in  sheep,  some  of  them  buying  their 
five,  ton  or  twenty  thousand  head  at  the  com- 
mencement, thinking  they  could  make  it  pay,  in 
accordance  with  the  extraordinary  increase  known 
to  attend  this  valuable   animsi  in   Caliibrnia. 


Most  of  these  persons,  thus  purchasing  largely^^ 
have  fafled  to  meet  their  antieipations,  and  in  no 
long  time,  have  been  found  eeUing  oif  their  large 
flocks  in  small  parcels,  aa  they  oould  best  find 

EurchaserSb  This  exactly  demonstrates  what  baa 
mg  been  an  admitted  principle  of  business,  that 
if  you  would  achieve  eminent  success,  it  must  have 
its  commencement  from  small  beginning }  b^ 
cause,  in  the  small  business  of  an  eaterpnse,  one 
becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  U^oaa 
minute  details  which  Qualify  for  the  succesaloi 
management  of  those  of  increasing  dimensions^ 


THS  TJLKjb    to  cut  TlMfiXQL 

MB8SB8.  Editors  : — ^In  a  recent  number  of  the 
BdeMifie  American,  under  the  head  ai  **U8efi^ 
Information  about  Timber/'  I  find  a  statement  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  theory  received  among 
wood-cutters,  in  regard  to  the  best  time  for  fell- 
ing timber.  It  is  &ere  stated  that  this  is  when 
the  wood  contains  the  lead  Map,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  year  this  may  take  place.  The  resort  of 
my  obeervation  is,  tiiat  the  month  of  August  la 
the  best  period  to  cut  timber  fbr  mechanical  pur- 
poses, just  when  the  leaf  is  ftdl,  or  has  attained 
Its  growth,  at  which  time  the  tree  has  certainly 
the  greatest  amount  of  sap  in  it  i  have  found 
that  the  timber  cut  at  thie  period  is  perfectly  sol- 
id, sap-wood»  and  all»  and  that  it  is  also  free 
from  worms.  Timber  cut  upon  the  same  ground 
during  other  months  of  the  vear  is  quito  porous, 
and  has  the  sap  wood  entirefy  eaten  ofl^  when  un- 
dergoing the  same  process  in  dijing.  1  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  abundance  of  sap  in  August 
closed  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  soKdified  Uie 
timber.  If  my  philosophy  is  wrong«  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  your  patrons  in  this  place  &• 
terested  in  the  subject,  and  who  wish  to  hear 
more  about  it.  Thomas  Hahfsk. 

AUegkamy  Ciiy,  Pa^  Jan.,  186a 

There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  of  tha 
idea  expressed  on  page  154  of  the  present  volume 
of  the  Scientific  American,  in  recard  to  the  best 
period  for  cutting  timber.  It  is  were  stated  that 
m  New  England,  August  ia  held  to  be  the  best 
month  of  the  vear,  as  at  that  period  the  «ap  %• 
exhausted  in  forming  the  leaves,  and  the  pew 
wood  and  the  trunk  are  then  much  drier.  This 
language  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondent.  In  reference  to  the  term  teati 
sap,  perhaps  the  matter  would  be  rendered  more 
dear  to  have  said  the  least  free  sap.  In  the  montl^ 
of  August,  according  to  our  correspondent,  the 
sap  becomes  solid,  and  fills  up  all  the  pores  of  tha 
wood,  consequently  it  is  not  Jree — not  exactly 
sap  at  that  period.  In  other  States,  fhrther  souths 
July  is  the  month  most  favorable  for  cutting  tim* 
her.— -5ciai<t/Sc  Aimeriean, 


Tevk  Colors.— The  Ohio  CuUivalor,  in.notio* 
ing  the  election  of  a  president  of  an  "institution 
at  College  Biir*  called  Farmer's  College,  advises 
the  managers  to  complete  the  work  of  reform,  by 
abolishing  the  cheat  of  a  false  name,  and  placing 
it  before  the  public  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  aa  a 
first  rate  dassicak  and  Literary  Institnta. 


V»l. 


NEW  EKOLAKD  FAKMfiR. 


Ma 


Far  the  Akw  JBi^laiM  Farmm 

SA.T-]uaciirQ-«piJLirTnro  ov  obbbv 

8WJJEU>. 
Mr.  EDfTOB  V— I  was  mtieli  pleu«d  f n  the  pe- 

'  rasal  of  your  editorial  of  June  22d,  on  'KJntss  and 
Hay  Making/'  ptrtienlarly  in  the  referen^ce  to  eor^ 
ing  hay  in  cock,  rather  than  by  wasting  labor,  ex- 
posing the  article  to  showers,  and  injuring  its 
Snidity  and  quantity  "under  a  burning  sun.  A 
ne  field  of  cloTer  near  by,  was  cat  on  Monday, 
cocked  on  Tuesday,  stood  until  Wednesdav  week, 
about  9  days,  then  opened  in  Hakes,  or  six  ferkft  to 
a  cock,  carted  and  mowed,  and  a  bushel  basket 
would  hold  the  heads  and  leaves  that  fell  ofL  Its 
appearance  was  as  fine  as  when  cut,  and  the  labor 
expended  trifling  in  amount. 
The  ^«New  Mode  of  Planting  on  Oreen  Sward*^ 

,  I  remember  to  have  seen  recommended  in  a  far> 
mer*s  mamial,  about  40  years  ago.  I  tried  it  then 
and  since,  and  think  well  of  it.  In  1848  or  '49, 
while  superintending  the  manufacture  of  the 
Prouty  &  Mears  plow,  at  South  Boston,  a  gentle* 
man  from  Vermont  visited  my  farailv ;  he  apoke 
of  that  practice  being  successfully  adopted  in  his 
neighborhood,  vis. :  spreaiding  manure,  lopping 
up  back-furrowB  in  sward,  planting  the  top  of 
ridges— but  he  said  there  was  difBcoltv  in  lay- 
ing the  last  furrow,  with  a  common  plow,  and 
wished  he  could  have  one  to  lay  up  the  two  at 
once*  I  told  him  he  could  have  it,  made  the  pat- 
tern, built  the  plow,  proved  it,  and  found  it  all 
right,  forwarded  it  to  him  and  received  the  cash, 
the  plow  being  satisfactory.  Hundreds  have  been 
built  since  for  home  and  Cuba  market.  They 
may  now  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co., 
Boston,  under  the  name  of  "Prouty  &  Mears  Mid- 
land Flows'—that  is  the  true  Centre  Draft  Plow, 
draufvug  from  the  emlre  of  o]>posing  foroes-^o- 
Ing  its  work  equally  on  each  side — as  truly  as  the 
eentr€  of  grtjwitjf  of  a  plum-bob  is  supported  by 
the  line  by  which  it  is  auspended.    The  interest 

*  of  the  farming  community  would  be  advanced  by 
a  better  acquaiiitanee  with  that  plow,  and  its  gen- 
eral introduction*  John  Mears, 

The  Old  Pl«w  Maker. 
e<nUh  Abingtan,  Jtdy  5, 1861. 


Rbmauu. — ^We  are  glad  to  hear  from  this  vet- 
eran plowmaker,  and  especially  so  to  find  him 
approving  our  suggestions.  Mr.  Mears  has  been 
a  public  benefaotor— long  may  be  live  in  the  en- 
joyment of  hit  weli*eanM»d  fame. 


DiTCHnra  with  ▲  piiOw. 

*  It  is  often  said  that,  ''where  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  way ;"  and  if  American  fanners  have  a 
will  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  water  from  their 
forms,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will 
find,  or  make  a  way,  to  do  so.  The  following  ex- 
periment in  the  ditching  line  by  a  New  Hamp- 
shire farmer  is  reported  in  the  Journal  ofAgri- 
cuUttre: 

In  the  first  place,  I  plow  two  furrows,  and 

tiirow  them   out  t  this  makes  the    ditch   wide 

enough  at  top.    I  then  plow  two  more  and  throw 

tiMm  out.    The  ditch  is  then  twelve  or  fifteen 

^  ii^ohes  deep*  and  one  ox  can  no  longer  walk  in  it 


with  the  other  on  the  aurfaoa.    I  then  take  a 
stpttUpieoeof  timber,  say  five  or  six  inches  square, 

ia  round  stick  would  do  as  well)  and  twelve  or 
ifteen  feet  long.  I  then  lay  it  across  the  ditch 
and  hitch  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  each  end,  so  that  the 
timber  serves  as  a  long  whiffletree,  with  the  plow 
chained  in  the  middle  i  and  as  the  ditch  grows 
deeper,  the  chain  ia  let  out  longer.  In  this  way,- 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  plowing  six  feet 
de^.  The  only  difficulty  is,  in  keeping  the  oxen 
irly  abreast ;  as  it  is  new  work  for  them.    But 


by  taking  lidit  furrows  at  first,  they  soon  learn. 
I  use  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  iron  beam, 
<<Washin(^ion"  plows,  as  they  are  called,  made,  I 
believe,  in  Concord.  It  requires  a  new  point,  or 
one  as  good  ai  new.  After  running  tne  plow 
through  two  or  three  times,  throw  out  the  loose 
earthand plow  again* 


XXTSAOTS   AND  BXPIiIXIB. 
CATTLE   CHEWING  BONES. 

Can  you  tell  me,  through  your  paper,  the  cause 
of  cattle  gnawing  the  fences,  barns,  and  every  old 
board  that  they  can  find,  bones,  old  leather,  &c.?. 
My  cattle  have  done  so  for  the  last  six  months, 
and  I  know  not  what  to  do  for  them ;  the^  lose 
their  flesh,  and  their  eyes  look  bad.  Any  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it  would  be  gratefully  re-, 
ceived.  G&antham. 

Grantham,  K  J7.,  July,  1861. 

Rbuaeks. — ^When  cattle  are  found  chewing 
such  substances  as  you  mention,  they  have  an  ap- 
petite occasioned  by  the  want  of  some  substance. 
which  the  system  needs  for  its  full  and  healthy 
development  When  cows  have  long  fed  upon 
the  same  pastures,  the  food  they  get  there  lacks 
some  important  elements  that  they  must  have,  or; 
become  sick,  and  when  they  are  found  chewing- 
bones,  it  is  evident  that  something  is  lacking.  In: 
such  cases  tiiey  should  have,  first,  all  the  salt 
they  will  eat ;  then  collect  all  the  bones  you  can 
find,  put  them  in  the  hot  stove  oven  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry  and  become  brittle,  then. 
pound  them  as  fine  as  meal  if  you  can,  and  lay 
before  the  animals.  It  they  rdfuse  to  eat  it  in 
that  form,  mix  a  little  with  meal  and  feed  in  that 
form.  The  animals  need  phosphate  of  lime  and 
other  bone-forming  materials,  of  which,  by  con- 
stant cropping,  the  fields  and  pastures  have  be- 
come gfeatly  exhausted.  Bone-meal  may  bepur- 
diased  at  4he  agricultural  Warehouses  in  any. 
quanUty.  

BUCK  CHAMPION  OF  YERMONT. 

ME.  H.  T.  Bucklin,  of  Sudbury,  Vt.,  recently 
attended  a  shearing  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  his 
famous  Buck  Champion,  of  Vt,  which  sheared  30 
pounds  of  wool,  (being  less  than  one  year's, 
growth.)  His  carcass  weighed,  after  b^ing  shorn,. 
105  pounds,  giving  him  a  pound  of  wool  to  3i' 
pounds  of  carcass.  His  blood  is  pure  Spanish 
merino.  The  sheep  and  fleece  are  on  exhibition 
at  his  residence  in  Sudbury.        A  Subscbibeb. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  July  8, 1861. 


SM 
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SaONS— CROPS  IN    ILLINOIS. 

I  notice  in  your  April  or  May  number  of  the 
Farmer  that  a  Mr.  S.  A.  Shurtleff  offers  to  fur- 
nish scions  of  certain  sweet  apples,  but  does  not 
S've  his  address  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  send  for 
em.  You  will  oblige  me  Tery  much  by  giving 
it  in  full. 

The  prospect  for  farmers  is  very  good.  Wheat 
is  nearly  ripe,  the  yield  and  quality  of  ffrain  will 
be  yery  good.  Of  com,  there  is  more  than  usual 
planted,  and  owing  to  a  dry  June  it  has  been  very 
easily  kept  clean.  A  good  crop  is  almost  certain. 
Other  crops  look  well,  except  meadows  which  were 
all  injurea,  and  a  good  deal  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  army  worm.  ^  Of  hoffs,  there  is  about  the  usu- 
al numlier,  but  will  make^  a  better  average  than 
common.  Fruit  is  promising — we  have  had  plen- 
ty of  cherries  for  some  weeks,  and  will  have  for 
weeks  to  come.  Apple  trees  are  about  full  enough 
and  peaches  are  overloaded.        Wm.  Cqtteb. 

Beverly t  Adams  Co,f  Illinois. 

Kemabkb.— Excellent,  this  is  a  cheering  letter. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Shurtlefl^  Brookline,  Mass.,  is  the  ad- 
dress you  inquired  for. 

^HB  CHOPS. 

After  one  week's  scorching  sun,  ranging  every 
afternoon  in  the  tfhiule,  firom  83^  to  95^  we  have 
been  favored  with  refreshing  showers  of  rain,  last 
evening  and  this  morning.  Our  bay  crop  is  de- 
cidedly good,  and  has  been  cured  in  the  very  best 
manner.  Indian  corn  looks  vigorous  and  luxuri- 
ant, and  is  now  growing  splendidly.  How  it  is 
with  wheat  and  other  English  grains,  I  have  not 
noticed,  but  have  no  reason  to  think  there  will 
be  any  deficiency  in  those  erops.  Fruits  of  all 
l^inds,  excepting  strawberries,  are  likely  to  fail. 
I  have  never  known  strawberries  better  than  this 
season.  On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to 
bless  Ood  that  our  lines  have  fallen  to  us  under 
fuch  favorable  auspices.  J.  w.  p. 

J^ufy  10, 1861. 

N.  B. — ^I  went  out  this  afternoon  to  look  at  the 
fields  of  onions — found  them  few  and  far  between. 
On  inquiry  for  the  destroyer,  found  that  he  had 
not  failed  to  appear,  and  that  ihesveeifie  remedies 
that  have  been  recommended  fina  no  favor  with 
sensible  men.  

HOW  TO  RAISB  CBEAM  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  readers  of  the  JTar- 
mer  a  simple  method  of  management  to  raise  good 
cream  in  hot  weather ;  it  will  cost  nothing,  and  is 
simply  the  following :  Milk  in  tin  pails,  and  af- 
ter milking  set  the  pails  into  a  tub  of  cold  water 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes — stir  it  in  the  mean  time, 
occasionally,  before  straining  off.  I  have  tried  it 
for  years,  with  good  sticcess.        S.  Btihgton. 

Stockbridge,  July  8,  1861. 


Cabbage  for  Fodder.— There  is  no  vegetable 
that  can  be  planted  after  the  first  of  July  that 
will  give  s0  great  a  vield  of  fodder  as  cabbages ; 
and  no  one  wno  is  liKely  to  be  short  of  pasturage, 
or  winter  feed,  should  neglect  this  highly  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  his  other  crops.  The  notion  that 
cabbages  should  only  be  grown  by  the  dozen,  for 
cooking  in  the  kitchen,  is  an  old  and  we  may  add 


a  foolish  one.  Grow  them  by  the  thousand,  and 
after  pasture  falls,  feed  them  .from  where  they 
fire  growing  to  eve^y  domestic  animal  on  the 
farm.  When  the  i^ound  freeies,  pnll  up  y6ur 
cabbage  crop  and  store  it  in  the  cellar,  or  the 
barn,  or  under  straw,  until  you  oan  feed  it  out. 


Fkrtkt  Hem  MtgUmd  Fanmr. 
IVTIiOVJUOit  OT  TSa  VtOOtf  OV  TTTCBgH. 

On  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Monthly  Far* 
mer  for  July,  just  at  hand,  I  perceived  remarka 
on  the  *4nflaeQoe  of  the  moon  on  cutting  of  tim* 
ber,"&c.  The  moon  has  so  looyif  been  loaded 
with  absurdities  about  "the  cutting  of  timber," 
**the  growing  of  crops/'  the  bringing  into  the 
world  calves,  pigs  and  children,  ind  hundreds  of 
other  things,  that  it  is  time  she  was  vindicated 
from  such  slanderous  abuses.  This  brings  to- 
mind  a  conversation  I  once  heard,  where  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  present,  and  the  venera* 
ble  TiMOTHT  PiCKBRiNO,  of  Salem,  was  of  the 
number.  One  of  these  gentleman,  a  captain  of 
Rowley,  had  been  explaining  the  importance  of 
having  regard  to  the  sixe  and  position  of  the 
moon,  when  timber  was  cut,  sayins  that  he  had 
followed  the  business  of  cutting  such  timber,  and 
taking  it  to  market  for  many  years,  and  knew 
whereof  he  aflirmed,  and  this  he  did  with  marked 
emphasis,  it  being  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day, 
those  being  times  when  this  hour  of  eleven  waa 
duly  regarded  by  many  men,  especially  when  they 
were  at  the  tavern.  Says  the  old  gentleman^ 
Pickering,  rising  with  all  the  disnity  at  his  com* 
mand,  '*My  good  friend,  I  beg  of  you  ilkever  again 
to  introduce  the  moon,  as  having  an  influence  on 
the  quality  of  timber,  where  I  am  present  I  have 
lived  more  than  eighty  years,  and  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  I  can  assure  ^ou,  she  has  no  more 
to  do  with  it,  than  the  ^man  in  the  moon.' "  The 
brave  captain  was  silent,  and  said  no  more. 

July  9, 1861.  .    J.  W.  PBOCiom. 


Large  Fruit  Fabx.— The  Oardener*s  Monlk- 
ly,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  an  account  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Knox's  fruit  tern  in  Pittsburg.  Fifty  acres  sire 
planted  with  stntwberries,  ten  with  raepberriee, 
ten  with  Maekberries,  seventeen  with  peaohei^ 
ten  with  apples,  and  three  itith  grapes,  &c  The 
ground  for  strawbeiries  is  abundantly  enriehedy 
and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended on  thu  fruit,  it  is  stated  that  in  spring* 
time  over  one  hundred  persons  are  employed  on 
the  grounds  at  one  time. 


N.  H.  Journal  of  Aorioultubs.-- W.  H* 
GiLMO&E,  Esq.,  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Nem 
Hampshire  Journal  of  Agricuiiuref  to  F.  B. 
Eaton,  Esq.,  who  will  control  the  journal  here- 
after. Mr.  Eaton  says,— **We  oome  to  this  work 
with  an  earnest  purpose  and  conscious  desire  to 
make  it  worthy  of  suppoit."  We  wish  these  qual- 
ities success,  and  hope  the  Joufnal  will  merit  m 
most  liberal  patronage.  We  welcome  brother 
Eaton  into  the  corps  and  the  good  < 
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1>flCtt   BtAlcMOTH  nUOB. 


Wb  hB^d  Ti^f€t  jtit  foiltHl  B  penoH  wbo  dkl  not 
like  the  peach.  It  is  a  universal  fkrorite,  and, 
fortunately,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  healthfbl  and 
nutritious  fruit.  It  is  n<ft  a  native  of  our  country, 
nor  was  it  introduced  here  until  long  after  some 
of  the  towns  in  the  ticinity  of  Boston  were  set- 
tled. It  is  a  native  of  both  Persia  and  China,  and 
has  been  raised- in  New*  England  now  about  two 
hundred  years. 

For  many  years,  imr  climate,  both  in  New  Eng« 
laiid  and  the  Middle  States,  seemed  admh'ably 
adapted  to  th^  peach,  and  larger  quantities  of  it 
were  raised  than  were  probably  ever  produced 
any  where  else^  Delicious  as  they  were,  they  be- 
came so  common  that  all  our  people  either  had 
access  to  th^m  on  their  own  gifounds^  or  they 
were  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  their  limited  means 
to  purchase.  Acres,  by  hundreds,  were  planted 
with  them  in  the  Middle  States,  so  that  not  only 
their  own  large  cities  were  bountiftilly  supplied, 
but  those  of  the  North  also,  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.  Indeed,  they  were  not  only  eaten  freely 
during  the  season  of  their  ripening,  but  were  pre- 
served in  large  quantities,  and  became  one  of  the 


most  common  and  delicious  condiments  of  the  ta« 
ble.  The  quince  seemed  to  be  supplanted  by 
them,  and  although  used  in  some  degree,  lost  that 
place  of  pre-eminence,  as  a  preserve,  which  it  had 
long  sustained. 

For  several  years  past,  the  peach  tree  has  been 
undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  decay,  and  no 
art  of  the  chemist,  or  skill  of  the  gardener,  has 
been  able  to  arrest  it  A  disease,  known  as 
"The  YellotM"  has  cut  off  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  Middle  States.  The  same  disease  has  also 
been  prevalent  in  New  England,  and  although  ita 
power  to  destroy,  as  in  the  States  farther  South, 
has  not  been  so  rapid,  it  has  at  last  proved  equally 
htaL  Five  years  ago,  there  were  many  flourishing 
peach-orchards  in  New  England ;  now  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  one ! 

There  were  many  varieties  of  the  peach,  poa^ 
sessing  various  merits.  They  ripened,  also,  at 
difletent  times  in  the  course  of  several  weeks  be- 
tweefn  the  last  of  July  and  the  last  of  October. 
Some  of  them  grew  into  a  magnificent  sise,  as  is 
represented  by  the  illustration  which  we  givei 
above.    This  peach  was  raised  in  the  grounds  of 
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Trumbull  Bull,  Esq.,  in  Hanrard,  Mass.,  who 
has  frequently  aold  several  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  this  and  other  rarieties  in  a  season.  His  let- 
ter below  tells  its  own  story. 

Me.  Browit  i^^Dwr  Sir, — ^The  peach  given  you 
yesterday  in  the  cars,  is  known  at  my  place  as 
the  Mctmmolh  Peach,  measuring  about  9}  inches 
in  circumference,  and  its  weight,  when  picked,  10 
ounces,  with  the  little  stem  and  leaves. 

The  skin  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  casty  with  a 
bright  red  cheek. 

It  is  quite  yellow-meated,  very  juicy,  and  in 
flavor  not  unlike  the  Crawford,  freestone  \  ri- 
pens from  15th  to  30th  of  September. 

Hoping  we  shall  Jiave  an  aoundanoe  of  peaches 
another  season,  I  remain, 

Yours  in  haste.  Trumbull  BuLU 

Earmird,  8epL  26, 1860. 


light  breeze,  two  to  three-tenths  for  a  gentle  wind, 
one  pound  for  a  brisk  wind,  two  to  three  pounds 
when  verv  brisk,  and  four  to  six  pounds  for  a 
high  wino.  The  windmill  mentioned  would  be 
much  too  large  and  heavy  for  anything  but  a  sel^- 
regulator — unless  constantly  watched,  it  would 
be  soon  broken  to  pieces.  We  do  not  know  where 
Elgar's  is  made. — Country  GtMeman, 


BAiraBBS  OF  OBMOKSJXQt  FBB8FX- 
BATION^. 

A  medical  journal  publishes  a  severe  caution 
against  allowing  perspiration  to  be  suddenly 
checked.  All  who  are  condemned  to  "eat  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows*'  (^ould  give 
heed  to  this  advice^  As  one  illustration  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  practice  which  it  con- 
demns, the  following  case,  divested  of  technical- 
ities, may  be  cited :  A  Boston  merchant  having 
worked  pretty  hard  on  board  one  of  his  ships  on 
a  windy  day,  found  himself  exhausted  ana  per- 
apiring  freely.  He  sat  down  to  rest.  The  cool 
wind  from  the  sea  was  deliffhtful,  and  engaging 
in  conversation,  time  passed  faster  than  he  was 
aware.  In  attempting  to  rise,  he  could  not  do  so 
without  assistance.  He  was  taken  home  and  put 
to  bed,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  for  a 
long  time  could  only  hobble  about  on  a  crutch. 
Such  exposures  frequently  result  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  pneumonia,  ending  in  death  in  less 
than  a  week,  or  tedious  rheumatic  aflections. 
Multitudes  of  lives  would  be^  saved  every  year  if 
parents  would  explain  to  their  children  the  dan- 
ger which  attends  cooling  off  too  quickly  after  ex- 
ercise, and  the  importance  of  not  standing  still 
after  work  or  play,  or  remaining  exposed  to  a 
wind,  or  sitting  at  an  open  window  or  door,  or 
pulling  off  any  garment,  even  the  hat  or  bonnet, 
while  in  a  heat.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
eold  never  comes  without^  a  cause,  and  that  in 
four  times  out  of  five,  it  Is  the  result  of  leaving 
off  exercise  too  suddenly,  or  of  remaining  still  in 
the  wind,  or  entering,  while  heated,  a  cooler  at- 
mosphere than  that  in  which  the  exercise  has 
been  taken. 

WlNDMiLLfl.*— Will  you,  or  some  of  the  oor- 
respondenti  of  the  Cultivator,  inform  me  through 
its  valuable  pages,  what  the  power  of  a  windmill 
would  be,  whose  diameter  is  eight  feet,  and  hav- 
ing eight  vanes,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
wide.  Would  it  be  too  heavv  if  the  wheel  weighed 
one  hundred  pounds?  Where  is  Elgar's  self- 
regulating  windmill  made  P  r. 

Our  correspondent  may  easily  make  his  own 
calculations,  b^  first  ascertaining  the  surface  of 
all  the  vanes  m  equare  feet,  and  then  allowing 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  on  the  square  foot  for  a 


OB8BBVATIOVS  OV  8TOBM8. 

1.  Tbe  At&ntie  ooean  is  the  souroe  of  nearly 
all  the  rains  which  visit  this  part  of  the  countrr. 
The  moisture  collected  from  the  great  lakes  la 
small  in  quantity,  travels  but  a  short  distance, 
and  ttsaalfy  falls  to  the  Northward  of  this  paraU 
leL  The  Qolf  of  Mexico  sheds  iu  vapors  on  the 
great  Western  valley.  From  the  Northern  ooean 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  hardly  any  mois- 
ture is  evaporated. 

2.  The  heated  air  ascending  from  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic,  especially  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  iu 
wafted  over  the  land,  by  winds  which  usually 
blow  at  a  right  angle  to  the  ffeneral  coast  line 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  last  week  such  a 
breese  blew  from  the  Southeast.  It  was  hot» 
damp,  and  felt  oppressive  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  it  contained. 

3.  No  rain  storms  are  experienced,  or  even 
heavT  showers,  after  the  wind  has  been  blowing 
steadily  from  the  Northwest,  ^his  being  a  dry 
current,  and  absorbing  instead  of  giving  out 
moisture. 

4.  After  hot  days,  during  the  summer  season, 
the  sea  breeze  usually  sets  in  toward  evening. 
On  reaching  the  mountains  this  current  comes  m 
contact  with  a  cooler  one,  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, when  there  is  apt  to  be  a  thunaer  show- 
er, followed  by  the  ordmary  Northwester.  The 
storm  occurs  along  the  line  of  cdllision  between 
those  opposing  currents,  and  of  course  travels  in 
the  direction  of  the  ocean. 

5.  When  a  Southeaster  has  prevailed  for  a  time 
at  an^  season,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  corres- 
ponding heavy  rain,  as  the  clouds  have  a  great 
quantity  of  moisture  to  .^deposit  At  the  same 
time  the  coolness  which  succeeds  will  usually  be 
in  about  the  same  ratio,  the  wet  surface  of  the 
ground  absorbing  much  of  the  caloric  in  the  low- 
er atmosphere. 

6.  The  Northeast  storm  is  probably  in  every 
case  caused  by  one  of  those  circular  storms, 
termed  "Cyclones,"  whose  centre  is  some  dis- 
tance to  the  eastward.  In  such  a  case  the  storm 
travels  from  Southwest  to  Northeast,  or  in  the 
contrarv  direction  to  that  in  which  we  feel  the 
breeze  blowing.  If  accurate  observations  were 
made  as  to  the  changes  in  the  wind,  the  centre  of 
the  tempest  might  be  calculated  with  tolerable  ae- 
curacy.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  time,  and 
the  strength  ana  coldness  of  current,  the  storm 
will  probably  be  more  or  less  severe^  A  corres- 
pondent, who  has  long  made  this  subject  a  study, 
remarks  that  the  Northeasters  are  seldom  expe- 
rienced west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

7.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  side  of  those 
mountains,  storms  scarcely  ever  blow  from  any 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  tne  compass.  Any  ex- 
ceptions are  believed  to  be  only  cases  when  the 
wind  is  turning,  or  rather  when  persons  are  en* 
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tering  into  or  passiog  out  of  the  track  of  tiie 
^empest 

These  observations  might  be  multiplied  to  a 
great,  extent;  but  probably  comprise  the  most 
important  facts  in  relation  to  the  storms  which 
are  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  country.  To 
those  who  are  mjt  familiar  with  the  subject,  they 
will  serve  to  explain,  in  part,  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  those  phenomena. — New  York  Commer* 
cial  Adoertisir, 


WOOL  ASD  MJJVSOn 

Evening  discussions  are  becoming  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  proceedings  at  the  New  York 
State  Fairs.  We  copy  from  the  Rural  Neio^Torh- 
^the  following  abstract  of  the  remarks  on  Sheep 
and  Wool  Growing. 

Wade,  of  Port  Hope,  0.  W- — Canadian  farm- 
ers prefer  the  long-wooled  mutton  sheep,  as  a 
general  thing,  because  they  can  make  more  money 
by  keeping  them  than  the  fine-wooled.  They  are 
more  healthy,  and  though  the  wool  sells  for  less 
per  pound,  the  larger  fleece  brings  a. higher  price 
to  the  farmer. 

Peters. — How  do  you  feed  P 

Wade. — ^Feed  well,  winter  and  summer.  Grow 
great  quantities  of  roots,  and  find  them  almost 
indispensable  in  sheep  keeping,  but  give  anything 
they  relish,  and  all  they  wiU  eat.  It  is  nonsense 
to  keep  any  animal  poor.  In  winter  principally 
fe«d  turnips,  hay  and  a  few  oats.  The  fleeces 
average  eight  pounds  each,  when  well  washed. 
Prefer  the  Leicester  crossed  with  the  Cotawold. 
The  Cotswold  has  a  heavier  carcass  and  better 
oonstitution.  The  sheep,  however,  that  we  now 
have  are  modifications  of  the  old  breeds  whose 
name  they  bear.  The  Leicestera  were  much  mod- 
ified and  improved  by  Bakewell,  who  bred  in- 
and-in  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  form, 
which  he  aooomplisned,  but  in  doing  so  sacrificed 
the  constitution  to  a  certain  extent  It  is  there- 
fore well  for  the  g^rower  of  long-wooled  sheep  to 
gain  constitution  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

John  S.  Pbttibonb,  Vermont— I  have  al- 
ways recommended  the  farmer  who  has  only  land 
enough  for  fifty  or  one  hundred  sheep,  to  keep 
those  best  for  mutton.  But,  under  other  circum- 
stances, fine-wooled  are  most  profitable.  I  com- 
Inenced  raising  Merinos  forty  years  ago,  and  have 
continued  to  this  time  without  admixture  or  cross. 
The  greatest  difficulty  with  sheep  raisers  is  that 
they  let  their  fiocks  run  down  in  October  when 
the  pastures  get  poor.  Unless  a  person  is  a  good 
judge  he  cannot  tell  when  his  sheep  are  losing 
flesh,  and  thus  many  are  deceived  and  their  flocks 
<et  in  low  condition  before  they  are  aware  of  it 
^o  one  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  sheep  when 
the  wool  is  oE  Once  I  selected  two  ewes  which 
I  considered  as  near  alike  as  possible,  but  at 
shearing  time  one  gave  five  pounds  of  wool  and 
the  other  three.  Always  examine  them  in  Janu- 
ary, and  when  I  find  a  ewe  with  long,  soft,  thick 
wool,  I  mark  it  for  myself,  and  no  one  can  buy  it 
.  A  Fabmbb. — ^Do  Vermont  sheep-raisers  grease 
their  sheep  P 

Pbttibonb*— I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fraud  practiced,  but  I  never  greased  a 
sheep  in  my  life.  Merino  wool  will  be  somewhat 
greasy,  but  there  is  a  great  difllerence  in  this  re« 


spect  I  know  a  gentleman  who  had  a  ewe  which 
sneared  thirteen  poands  of  very  greasy  wool* 
One  of  mine  abemd  ^V9  pounds,  and  yet,  when 
cleaned,  my  five-pound  fleece  was  one  pound  the 
heaviest  Those  sheep  with  extremely  greasy 
fleedes,  should  be  discwded,  as  the  wool  becomes 
cold,  and  the  sheep  chilled.  They  will  fireeae  al- 
most as  quick  as  a  cabbage  plant,  and  need  blank- 
eting in  the  bam.  By  a  careful  selection  of  ewea 
I  am  enabled  to  get  a  hundred  good  lambs  from 
a  Irandred  and  one  ewes,  and  can  do  this  every 
year.  A  pen  40  feet  in  length  by  16  in  width,  ia 
room  enough  for  a  hundred  sheep  in  winter,  and 
they  will  do  better  than  where  more  room  is  pro- 
vided. 

Bakeb,  of  Steuben  Co.— Have  kept  Merino 
sheep  all  my  life.  Commence  in  October,  as  soon 
as  pastures  ^  poor,  and  give  a  little  grain  until 
winter  seta  m.  Then  take  into  the  sheds.  Give 
them  hay  in  raoks^  twice  a  day,  and  more  or  lesa 
grain*  Stable  all  winter.  Keep  400  sheep  in 
one  bam  90  br  43  feet,  divided  mto  three  parts 
by  a  low  board  fence. .  The  product  of  my  sheep 
averages  about  $2  per  head.*  Peed  considerable 
straw,  and  when  I  do  this  eoittinually  for  any 
length  of  time,  give  grain.  Usually  feed  roots 
to  ewea  some  twenty  £iys  before  lambing.  The 
turnip  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  crop,  but  beeta 
are  sure  and  valuable.  Have  kept  eight  hundred 
a  year  on  less  than  two  hundred  acres,  including 
hay  and  pasture.  The  fleece  averages  from  4i  to 
4||  pounds  each.  The  wool  is  somewhat  ffreasy, 
but  not  what  ma^  be  called  gummy.  I  think  it 
very  desirable  to  increase  our  flocks,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  Have  raised  120  bush- 
els of  shelled  com  on  an  acre,  where  sheep  had 
been  kept  Have  had  no  experience  wilii  coarse- 
wooled  sheep. 

Harmon,  of  Monroe  Co.— Some  40  years  ag«^ 
eomn)enced  with  Merino  sheep.  After  five  yean^ 
trial  of  these,  obtained  an  imported  Leicester 
buck,  which  resulted  in  detriment  to  the  flocks 
and  this  cross  I  soon  abandoned.  Never  let  my 
ewea  have  lambs  until  three  ^ears  old.  The  range 
of  average  weight  of  fleece  m  diflerent  years  ia 
from  four  to  five  and  one-fourth  pounds.  Last 
year  the  product  of  328  sheep  in  wool,  was  $707; 
the  year  before,  from  330,  $709.  Feed  but  little 
hay ;  use  atraw,  com,  oats  and  some  bran.  Put 
about  fiO  in  a  stable  14  b^  40,  and  keep  from  fall 
to  spring.  Wash  in  ranning  water  until  it  ceasea 
to  be  duoolored.  Let  sheep  ran  from  Ave  to 
eight  days  after  washii^  before  shearing.  The 
wool  is  not  gummy,  but  thick  and  flne.  Feed  in 
racks.  Have  some  low  land,  which  produces  a 
grass  that  will  keep  sheep  alive,  but  make  no  tal- 
u>w.  Believe  long-wooled  aheep  tender.  The 
wool  is  long  and  open,  and  PftHa,  leaving  portiona 
of  the  skin  almost  bare.  The  water  gets  in  and 
the  aheep  take  cold  and  die.  I  lost  several  by 
consumption. 

WADB.«-Ia  not  the  crossing  of  the  Merino 
ewe  with  the  Leicester  buck  an  unnatural  cross  P 
Did  you  ever  try  the  Leicester  ewe  with  the  Me- 
rino buck  P 

Habmon. — ^Never  have;  never  bred  a  long- 
wooled  ewe. 

Allen,  of  Black  Bock. — ^Havi^  kept  sheep  25 
years.  My  land  is  a  clay  loam ;  lies  well  up,  with 
good  surface  drainage  ]  natural  to  timothy,  blue 
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grM«»  oats  and  oorn.  The  best  Cmada  farmers 
are  mostly  foretffnersy  and  are  somewhat  mju- 
diced  in  favor  of  breeds  of  sheep  popular  in  £u« 
rope.  They  oertainljr  have  most  beautifid  and 
magnificent  animals  of  enormous  sise.  They  find 
them  profitable,  no  donbt,  bat  no  OMa  can  eat 
tbem  any  more  than  he  can  eat  a  cake  of  tallow, 
Haye  seen  these  .sheep  in  New  York  and  they 
are  bouf^ht  bv  the  keepers  of  laxse  hotels,  like 
the  8t  Nicholas,  to  grace  the  tables^  but  only  a 
few  ounces  are  ealen.  The  long-wooled  sheep 
need  shelter,  for  the  wool  parts,  and  itt  wet  weah" 
er  they  get  cold.  They  need  gram  in  winten  ^^ 
some  roots  {  but  in  our  olimatef  too  many  roots 
are  apt  to  scour.  The  climate  of  England  is  dif- 
ferent, and  there  roots  are  a  neoflMitv.  Here 
eom  takes  the  place  of  roots.  They  are  Maatiful 
sheep,  shearing  from  five  to  eight  poundaof  wooL 

BowBN,  of  Orleans  Oow— 1  can  hafdly  sit  still 
and  hear  swch  remarks  about  long-jwoolsd  sheep. 
I  live  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  last  speak* 
er.  I  have  yearlings  that  weigh  160  poando. 
Don't  know  anvthing  about  the  tendeaoy  of  long- 
wooled  sheep  (io  take  cold,  but  know  they  are  har- 
dier than  the  Merinos.  Have  kept  sheep  all  my 
life.  Long-wooled  sheep  in  New  York  will  bring 
$8  to  tlO,  while  Merinos  are  selling  at  from 
$1,50  to  $3.  There  have  been  long,  gaunt,  worth- 
less, long*wooled  sheep  in  Western  New  York, 
and  perhaps  to  these  the  objections  stated  will 
apply.  My  sheep  are  called  Cotswold,  though 
perhaps  they  are  not  purely  of  this  breed. 

Allen. — I  acknowledge  the  long*wooled  is  » 
grand  sheep,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  all  farmers 
under  all  circumstances.  When  flurmers  live  near 
a  railroad,  where  mutton  sheep  are  in  demand  for 
Aiarket,  it  is  better  to  raise  mutton  sheep.  But, 
when  distant  from  market,  it  is  better  to  grow  for 
wool.  I  have  fed  and  fattened  a  great  number 
of  South  Downs,  and  find  it  best  to  get  them 
pretty  fat  on  grain.  They  mature  earlier  than 
most  any  other  sort,  and  brinff  more  profit.  At 
my  place  I  find  it  most  profitable  to  raise  mutton 
sheep.  Can  raise  as  many  lambs  firom  South 
Downs  as  any  others,  and  they  make  the  best 
mutton. 

Dickinson,  of  SteubeQ*-Can  you  tell,  by  tast- 
ing, the  difference  between  mutton  of  die  South 
Down  and  the  Merino  sheep  P 

Allen. — I  think  I  can.  The  fleece  of  the  Me- 
rino is  oily.  This  oil  comes  tmm  the  flesh,  and 
gives  it  a  bad  flavor.  In  eating  Merino  mutton 
yon  can  almost  taste  the  wooL  The  South  Down 
wool  is  dryi  and  the  mutton  beautifuL 

Robinson,  of  New  York.— South  Down  mut- 
ton brings  the  highest  price  in  New  York,  and 
next  to  that  the  Longwerth  sheep  of  Canada. 
Still,  there  is  not  that  nice  distiaetion  mside  that 
diould  be.  Samuel  Thorn  boys  wwj  fall  poor 
ewes  cominff  from  the  West,  breeds  oom  them, 
and  fats  boUi  lambs  and  ewes,  making  a  profit  of 
$7  on  each  ewe  he  buys.  This  would  be  a  very 
profitable  business  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Yotk  ei^. 


last  haying  season,  and  have  continued  to  do  eo 
this  season,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  it  thea^ 
is  abundantly  eonfirmeid  by  our  later  experience 
with  it.  A  farmer  getting  twenty  tons  of  hajr^ 
had  better  pay  $5  for  it,  than  try  to  do  without 
it  Price  $1,S5,  sold  by  Nourae  &  Co*,  34  Mar* 
chant's  Bow,  Boston* 


7RB  XM^mOBD  WRXTST  TKBSS. 

I  have  been  watching,  Mr.  Editor,  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  for  the  full  development  of  inju« 
ry  to  fruit  trees  hi  this  region  by  the  severe  frosts 
of  the  first  days  of ^  May.  I  think  it  was  on  tha 
morning  of  the  second  of  May  that  the  hardest 
of  these  frosts  came  upon  us.  It  was  so  severe 
that  ground  spaded  up  the  day  before  could  bo 
walkM  on  with  scarcely  an  indentation  by  tfa^ 
feet. 

I  think  the  injury  to  some  classes  of  trees  is 
much  greater  tiian  is  generalbf  supposed.  Look- 
ing at  the  cherry  trees,  for  instance,  I  find  that 
not  only  was  the  crop  for  this  season  entirely  cut 
off,  but  the  numeroua  spurs  from  which  the  fruit 
buds  projected  are  nearly  all  killed.  Consequent- 
ly we  can  have  very  little  fruit  next  season  $  for 
although  numerous  new  shoots  are  being  thrown 
out  on  young  and  vHSorous  trees,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  these  fruit  spurs  do  not  form  on  the 
first  year  of  the  new  wood.  Old  trees  can  scarce- 
ly ever  recover  so  as  to  come  into  full  bearing,  as 
their  vital  energy  is  exhausted  to  a  great  degree, 
while  even  younger  trees  can  hardly  oe  as  prolific 
as  heretofbre.  The  only  complete  remedy  is  to 
oommenoe  at  once  the  settinff  out  of  new  trees. 

The  saflse  remark  applies  ateotothe  plum.  The 
frmt  spurs  have  been  kiUed  on  plum  trees  to  near- 
ly the  same  extent  as  on  the  cherry.  The  trees 
are  throwing  out  vifprous  new  shoots»  but  they 
will  scarcely  be  available  Ibr  fhiit  in  less  tiian 
two  years,  and  even  then  the  crop  must  be  «naU» 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  danger  that!  in  the  msaa* 
time  the  fbngns,  called  the  black  wart,  will  get 
the  upper  hand.  The  ptospeet  for  plums  is  d»* 
cidedly  bad,  but  it  is  too  good  a  firuit  to  give  up. 
Peraeveranee  may  bring  it  loo&d  again  to  its  old 
standard. 

Quinea  trees  are  very  badly  killed^— one-half 
the  shoota,  at  least,  being  dead.  Unlike  most 
other  fruits,  the  blow  of  the  quince  does  not  form 
on  a  bud  of  the  preeeding  ytu,  but  on  a  newly 
formed  shoot }  and  although  the  crop  el  the  pres* 
ent  year  is  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  treea  vwy 
badly  injured,  there  Is  nothing  now  to  indicate 
that  a  mt  supply  may  not  be  had  the  ooming 


Rakino  Madb  East.— Last  summer,  but  rath- 
er late  in  haying  time,  we  spoke  of  a  new  Drag 
Bake,  made  by  Mr.  8.  Hsrwood,  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.    We  used  it  through  the  latter  part  of  the 


Of  pears  there  will  be  a  few ;  but  the  fruit 
buds,  and  even  many  of  the  fruit  spurs^  have 
been  killed  to  an  extent  never  known  before  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Fortunately,  the  pear 
tree  seldom  throws  out  fruit  buds  in  all  its  little 
spurs  the  same  season,  like  the  cherry,  and  eon-« 
sequently,  the  leaf  spurs  having  generally  ee- 
caped  the  frost,  may  form  fruit  buds  for  the  com* 
ing  vear.  Pear  trees,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, are  making  a  very  vigorous  groww  the 
present  season.  Some  kinds,  as  the  Bon  de  Jer* 
sey,  have  nearly  escaped  the  effect  of  the  frosty 
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wbile  others,  m  the  Burllett  «nd  Benm  Diel,  9xe 
nearly  denuded  of  their  fruit. 

The  dftnuge  to  epple  trees  does  not  uppear  to 
be  grectU  Some  fruit  buds  were  killed,  but  the 
erop  ves  so  great  last  year  that  comparatively  few 
of  them  were  formed. 

As  to  peaches,  nearly  all  the  old  trees  are  killed 
outright,  while  the  young  trees  are  making  a  very 
vigorous  ffrowth.  We  shall  have  peaches  again 
in  a  couple  of  years,  if  some  other  disturbing 
cause  does  not  intervene*  E.  0.  P. 

Samerffme,  imL 

TbB  fickle  rear  to  In  his  golden  pclaM, 
The  world  is  dreftraing  In  &  haij  loftre. 

And  rvcmd  the  alter  of  o w  iOBMer  elliaa 
Tbe  blnahing  roaBS«liuler. 

Upan  tbe  moantein  dw«Us  ImpMaUmed  llgM, 
And  In  tbe  valley  aleepe  a  shade  depreiatng, 

While  fields  of  waving  wealth  enchant  On  ilgb^ 
Like  gold  of  God's  own  blessing. 

The  plowman  rests  beneath  the  wayside  troe. 

The  straam  earls  slowly  roond  the  hoofli  off  wllla, 
And  o'er  the  «eadow  floaU  tbe  drooipg  bea. 

Fresh  fttua  his  fiowery  batde. 


Soft  through  the  southern  meshes  of  the  vinei, 
I  hear  the  birds  unto  each  other  calling  j 

ABd  in  the  easket  of  the  eglantine, 
The  tfoplo  dewa  are  falUng. 

ttkt  in  the  dU^^TT^  rolls  liM  ilnnlihisea, 
With  not  enoa^  of  lift  in  all  its  breathing 

To  bid  the  sail  flrom  its  rude  bounds  go  free, 
And  spam  Its  hempen  snreathiag. 

On  all  there  rests  a  halo  and  a  hush, 
The  spell  of  poesy  is  on  the  blossom. 

And  Natore's  spirit  slumbers  In  a  blaAy 
Caught  from  high  Heaven's  hosom. 

The  past  and  future  blend  in  one  sweet  sleep. 
The  wortd*s  a  dream,  and  care  a  hidden  mo^or 

Whose  tears,  however  madly  be  may  weepi, 
Are  bnt  the  dewi  of  CKunmer. 


tying  a  atodung  about  the  ankle  to  keep  tbe  toes 


warm." 


Thd-foUeving  atatemento  were  made  by  ihe 
titfee^rmers  to  whom  premitims  were  awarded 
on  i^eat,  by  the  filUsborougfa  Cb.,  K  fi.,  Agri- 
cultunft  Society. 

Tlie  k^  im  wlri^  I  laiaed  tbie  wbeat  is  abom 
half  a  mile  north  of  Hilliboroiigh  Centre,  on  a 
irigh  bill,  the  bigbeat  land  ctthiTated  in  town,  ex* 
«ept  in  one  or  two  inatanMiy  and  so  windy  and 
ooli  that  eovn  does  not  do  tbe  best  In  lSd9  the 
piece  was  pbmted,  part  cdm  and  part  pototoe^ 
and  masMiFsd  with  about  W  ox^^eavt  loads  of  man- 
nre'  taken  frem  the  barn  celte.    liaat  spring  I 


.Vbr  like  New'Sngtand  JWifmer; 
TH2D  BUGKBYJl  KOWSIU 

This  morning  I  witnessed  the  operations  of  lAe 
Buckeye  mower  upon  the  fsnn  of  Mr.  Haven 
Ayer.  Hie  field  contained  about  two  ateres,  of  as 
handsome  herdsgrass,  as  I  have  seen,  estimated 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  About  half  of  it  was  out  on 
Saturday,  and  now  stood  in  cocks,  covered  with 
eaps,  that  eonwlet^  protected  it  from  the  wet  of 
last  night.  The  machine  was  drawn  by  two 
bones,  weighing  about  1100  pounds  each.  The 
average  time  for  cutting  an  acre  was  about  forty 
minutes.  Mr.  Aver  drove  himself.  He  told  me 
be  liked  the  machine  better  than  any  other  that 
be  bad  used.  I  know  that  be  has  used  Allen's 
and  Manny's.  His  operations  strongly  confirm 
what  you  have  said  of  the  beneficial  use  ef  mew- 
ing machines.  Near  by  Mr.  A.'s  field,  1  saw  Mr. 
Tilton's  wheat,  now  standing  more  than  four  feet 
high,  and  promising  a  rich  harvest. 

B&u^  IkMvers,  July  16, 1961.  J.  w.  T. 


pbwedthe  kmd  twiee,  abosit  «igbt  inches  deep» 
and  sowed  Ibor  bnsfaeb  <A  wheat,  but  tbe  seed 
was  teesbed  in  a  new  machine  and  injured  so 
that  it  did  not  all  sprout  The  result  was  that  on 
226  a^are  foda  of  land  I  bad  seventy  buahels^ 
wbeat^maklttg  d9  7-9  bnsbels  per  acre. 

JAMte  M.  Wuioifi^ 

The  piece  contained  1  7-8  acres.  Broke  fn 
S161,  One-half  sowed  with  oaU,  and  the  remain^ 
der  planted  with  potatoes,  in  1858.  In  Idd^ 
planted  with  com — manure,  ^  loads.  1860, 
sowed  with  wheat— taised  75  bushels — making  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Dahiel  Paioe. 

Herewith  I  resnectfblly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Parms  ana  Field  Crops  a  statement  of  a 
crop  of  wheat  I  raised  the  present  season  and  en- 
tered for  a  premium  to  the  Hillsborough  County 
North  Society.  The  land  on  which  I  raised  this 
wheat  is  situated  in  the  aouth  part  of  Hillsbo?- 
oi^h,  near  the  Contocook  river  i  is  a  light,  loamy 
sou.  Last  year  tbe  land  was  planted  with  com 
and  manured  with  a  shovelful  of  manure  in  tbe 
hill,  only.  Last  spring  I  carted  on  twelve  large 
ox-loads  of  long  manure  from  the  barn,  spread 
and  plowed  it  in,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and 
sowed  tbe  wheat  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
result  was  I  bad  thirty-five  bushels  of  ^d  wheat, 
on  just  one  acre  of  ground.       S.  N.  dawtsb. 

HUUborwgh,  Nov.  7, 1860. 


How  TO  Mulch.— The  Editor  of  the  Fnntfie 
J^ormer  while  on  duty  with  the '<Farm  Gonmit- 
tee"  heard  a  lumer  scolding  his  hired  man  for  put- 
ting mulch  close  to  the  body  of  trees,  and  thinks 
the  following  remark  worth  remembering. as  a 
guide  to  the  proper  way  of  applying  mulch :  *^ 
should  as  soon  think,  said  our  friend  Minklar,  of 


A  Special  Ma»ubb— ^o/  Piateraed.^At  tbe 
Woodbury  plowing  match  Mr.  John  Daw  told  the 
following  anecdote : 

Having  drained  a  field  wbeie  nothing  had  ever 
grown  before,  I  was  standing  near  looking  at  a 
crop  I  had  there,  when  a  neighboring  farmer 
came  up.  We  had  one  or  two  loose  farmers  in 
our  neighborhood  I  one  of  them,  in  fact,  came 
from  Woodburv,  f iauffhter ;]  but  that  is  not  the 
man  I  am  speaking  ol  He  came  up  to  me  and 
siud: 

<«That  is  a  bootifiil  crop  I  How  did  you  get  it, 
sirP" 

I  replied,  •'Brains."    fLaughter.] 

•'What !  manure  the  field  wl'  brains  P*  [Mora 
langhter.] 

••Yes."   [Renewed  laughter.] 

••Goodness,  ver  honor,  whsve  did  you  get  'nm  P** 
[Boars  of  laugnter.] 


^IK> 
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And. 


lADIES^  DEPARTMENT. 


DOMOBTIO  XB0XIFT8. 

iDBTnio.TBX  CoSMOtr  Red  CfnuLAKT.-^We 
bopy  the  following  method  from  the  hut  number 
^f  the  HarticuUurifii,  Many  of  oor  readert  will 
find  it  Just  in  time  to  give  it  a  fair  triaL  The  ed- 
itor of  the  SorticttUurist  harinff  examined  the 
bnrranta  prepared  in  thia  way^  highlr  commends  it. 

The  currants  should  be  quite  npe  when  gaih- 
«ed,  with  the  steQ»  iattaclMdy  and  wash^  or 
rinsed  effeetually  and  dramed-  oft  Then  stem 
them  and  wash  them  thoroughly^  and  to  each 
pound  of  currants  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
good  Havana  sugar  I* then  plaioe  ihemm  apre- 
■erring  kettle  ov«r  a  fire  until  Aey  come  to  a 
Mold  Keatt  when  they  are  turned  out  into  white 
4Barttien  dishes,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
«ttn  until,  by  evaporation  they  become  faasdened 
on  tilie  upper  side.  Then  thev  are  turned  over, 
«nd  there  remain  until  they  become  so  on  the 
i>ther  side,  and  so  alternate  until  they  become  a 
-Bort  of  leathery  textaie,  when  they  are  put  away 
in  earthen  iars  or  boxes  until  wasted  for  use. 
Care  must  be  taken  takeen  them  from  the  dews 
of  night  and  rains  during  tne  process  of  drying ; 
finally,  the  utmost  deanuness  should  be  obsenrSd 
from  first  to  last 

.  When  used,  enough  hot  water  is  required  to 
dissolve  them  or  render  them  to  any  consistency 
euitable  for  tarts*  jelly,  &c.  At  the  same  time, 
taore  sugar  is  requured  to  make  them  quite  pala^ 
table,  whioh  must  of  course  be  governed  by  taste. 
Currants  in  this  way  have  kept  well  with  us  for 
.three  years,  and  the  presumption  is  that  they  wrill 
keep  ror  a  longer  time,  if  well  cared  for. 

'     How    TO     HATE      TENDEB    MeaT     IN    HoT 

Weather. — While  referring  to  the  fiavor  of  fish, 
I  would  point  out  a  very  simple  plan  for  ensuring 
tender  meat,  and  baking  it  m  the  jungle.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  if  the  flesh  of  any  ani- 
mal 18  cooked  directly  it  is  killed,  so  promptly  in 
fact  that  the  heat  6f  roasting  or  boiling  will  warm 
it  before  its  own  animal  heat  has  left  it,  it  re- 
mains perfectly  tender.  Several  davs  of  keeping 
'or  hanging  are  required  only  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  that  toughness  and  rigidity  whicn  new- 
Iv  killed  meat  acquires  when  coolii^.  Suppose 
then  a  wild  fowl  or  a  porcupine  shot  in  the  neigh- 
.borbood  of  the  camp,  whicn  is  always  suppliedin 
the  noon  with  a  biasing  wood  fire ;  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  cut  and  wash  out  the  trail,  or 
.gralloch  the  porcupine,  while  an  attendant  mixes 
up  some  clay  and  water  into  a  thick  paste,  which 
is  Quickly  smeared  all  over  the  animal,  the  quills 
or  leathers  giving  it  a  firm  hold  This  strange 
looking  mud-pie  is  then  laid  in  the  fire,  which 
.first  dries  and  bakes  the  mud  covering  into  a 
seamless  earthen  vessel,  which  retains  the  juice 
of  the  meat  while  baking ;  some  experience  is  re- 

3ui8ite  to  determine  the  time  for  removing  the 
ish  and  placing  it  on  the  table  or  the  eround, 
when  a  blow  wim  the  tent  peg  separates  &e  ease 
,  with  its  quills  and  feathers,  and  gives  access  to 
the  carnal  kernel  within. — Dunhp^M  EurUing  m 
the  Himalaya. 

To  Remove  Btaiks  from  the  HAin>d.—- 
Damp  the  hands  first  in  water,  then  rub  them 


with  tartarleacid,  or  salt  of  lemons,  as  vou  would 
with  soap ;  rinse  them,  and  rub  them  ary. .  Taxw 
tario  acia,  or  salt  of  lemons,  will  quicklv  remove 
stains  from  white  muslin  or  linens.  Put  less  than 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  salt  or  acid  into  a  table- 
spoonfd  of  water ;  wet  the  stain  with  it,  and  lay 
it  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  i  wet  it  once  or  twice 
with  cold  water  during  the  time.   If  this  does  not 

guite  remove  it,  repeat  the  add  water,  and  lay  !t 
1  the  sun. 

To  Make  Baxbe's  Yeast^^BoiI  two  onnees 
of  hops  one  hour  in  nine  quarts  of  water  i  take 
seven  pounds  of  mashed  potatoes,  when  the  li- 
quor is  milk  warmi  and  ada  one  pound  of  si^ar, 
two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  half  an  bunoe 
of  spirits  of  wine^  one  pound  of  floor,  and  half  a 
pint  of  brewer's  yeast  to  work  it. 


WOXAH   JJmHOttS. 

There  is  a  bundle  of  delig;ht  bound  up  in  the 
swestword,  home.  The  word  is  typical  of  eomfozt, 
love,  sympathy,  and  all  the  other  qualitiea  that 
constitute  the  delights  of  social  life.  Were  the 
every-day  enjojpients  of  many  of  our  pious,  intel- 
ligent and  affectionate  families  faithfully  poiw 
trayed,  they  would  exceed,  in  moral  heroism,  in- 
terest, and  romance^  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  pen  of  fiction.  The  social  well-being  of  sck- 
ciety  rests  on  our  homes,  and  what  are  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  our  homes  but  woman's  care  and 
devotion  P 

A  good  mother  ii  worth  an  army  of  acquaintan- 
ces, and  a  true-hearted,  noble-nunded  sister  ia 
more  precious  than  the  '<dear  five  hundred 
friends.^' 

Those  who  have  played  round  the  same  door- 
step, basked  in  the  same  mother's  smile,  in  whose 
veins  the  same  blood  flows,  are  bound  by  a  saerad 
tie  that  can  never  be  broken.  Dis^nccs  maysep* 
arate--*quanrels  may  occur,  but  those  who  have  a 
capacity  to  love  anvthing,  must  have  attim^a 
buobling  up  of  fond  recollections,  and  a  yeaminjg 
after  the  joys  of  by-gone  days.  Every  woman  has 
a  mission  on  earth.  There  is  "something  to  do^ 
lor  every  one-^-a  household  to  put  in  order,  a  child 
to  attend  to,  some  class  of  unfortunate,  degraded 
or  homeless  humanity  to  befriend.  That  aonl  is 
poor,  indeed,  that  leaves  the  world  without  having 
exerted  an  influence  that  will  be  felt  for  good  s£ 
ter  she  has  passed  away. 

There  is  uttle  beauty  in  the  lives  of  those  wo>- 
men  who  im^  drawn  iato  the  gay  chroles  of  fasl^ 
ionable  life,  whose  arena  is  public  display,  whose 
nursery  is  Uieir  prison.  At  home,  in  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  home  life,  woman  appears  in  her 
true  glory.    

Evebtbodt  is  interested  to  know  how  to  drive 
avay  mosquitoes.  .Camphor  is  the  most  powerful 
sgent.  A  camphor  bag  nung  up  in  an  open  case* 
ment  will  pi^ove  an  efi^ectual  barrier  to  their  en- 
trance. Camphorated  spirits  applied  as  perfhme 
to  the  face  and  hands  will  prove  an  effectual  pre- 
ventivei  but  when  bitten  by  them,  aromatw 
vinegar  ii  the  best  antidote. 


The  finest  composition  of  human  nature,  aa 
well  as  the  finest  china,  may  have  flaws  in  it, 
though  the  pattern  may  be  of  the  highest  value. 


IMl. 
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VAVUY  rmsLfSt  on  bonuv-jlaw. 

FanL^  Fern,  having  lost  her  eldest  daughter  in 
marriage,,  makea  the  following  reflection,  by  her 
rather  Big>\fieant.  When  ahe  penned  them  Doe* 
sticks  had  jirobably  just  declared  his  intentions: 

"How  any  young  fellow  can  hare  the  face  to 
iralk  into  your  family,  and  deliberately  ask  for 
one  of  your  daughters,  surprises  me.  That  it  is 
done  every  day  does  not  lessen  my  astonishment 

•  at  the  sublime  imnodence  of  the  thing.  There 
yott  have  been,  dgnteen  or  twenty  years  of  her 
me,  eomfaing  her  mifar  and  washing  ber  fkce  Ibr*- 
Mm  I  It  is  lucky  Uie  thought  never  strikes  you 
while  you  are  doing  it,  tiiat  this  is  to  be  the  end 
of  ail.  What  if  you  were  married  yourself  P  that 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  witebed  awa^  in-* 
to  a  separate  establishment  just  as  yon  begm  to 

'  lean  upon  her,  and  feel  proud  of  her ;  or,  at  least, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  alter  ^ou  have  woiried 
her  through  the  measles,  the  ehioken-pox,  soarlet 
fever  and  whooping  cough,  and  had  her  properly 

•  baptised  and  vaccinated,  this  young  man  might 

S've  you  a  short  breathing  time  before  she  goes. 
e  seems  to  be  of  a  diiferent  opinion  y  he  not 
only  insists  upon  taking  her,  but  upon  t^ing  her 
immediately,  if  not  sooner.  He  ta»s  well  about 
it — ^very  well  i  you  have  no  ohveetloQ  to  bim,  not 
tbe  least  in  the  world,  except  that  when  thewoild 
is  full  of  girls,  why  couldn't  he  ftted  his  eye  on 
ih»  daughter  of  somebody  else  ?    There  are  some 

Earents  who  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  their  daughters, 
lue  eyes  are  as  plentlftil  as  berries  i  why  need  it 
be  this  partiottlar  pair  ?    Isn't  she  happy  enough 

'  as  she  is  P  Don't  she  have  meat,  and  oread,  and 
clothes  enouffh,  to  say  nothing  of  love  ?  What 
is  the  «e  of  feavin^  a  certainty  for  an  uncertain- 
ty, when  that  certamtv  is  a  mother,  and  you  can 

.  never  have  but  one  f  You  put  all  these  questions 
to  her,  and  the  has  the  sauciness  to  ask  if  that  is 
the  wa^  yon  reasoned  when  father  came  tor  you. 
You  disdain  to  answer,  of  course  i  it  is  a  mean 
dodging  of  the  Question.  But  she  gets  round  you, 
for  all  tiiat ;  and  so  does  he,  too,  thoughyou  try 
your  best  not  to  like  him ;  and  with  a  •Well,  if  I 
must,  I  must,'  you  just  order  her  wedding  dotbes, 
muttering  ta  yourself  the  while,  'Dear,  dear,  what 
sort  of  a  fist  wUl  that  child  make  at  the  head  of  a 
bouse  ?  How  will  she  ever  know  what  to  do  in 
this,  that,  or  the  other  emergency  ( — ^she  who  is 
calling  on  *mother'  fiftv  times  a  day,  to  settle 
every  trifling  question !  what  folly  for  her  to  set 
up  house  for  herself!*  How  many  mothers  have 
bad  these  foreboding  thoughts  over  a  daughter ! 
And  yet  that  daughter  has  met  life,  and  its  unex- 
pected reverses,  with  a  heroism  and  courage  as  un« 
daunted  as  if  every  girlish  tear  had  not  been 
kissed  away  by  lips  that,  alas !  may  be  dust,  when 
the  baptism  and  womanhood  comes  upon  her." 


Thb  New  Floral  BEAtJTT.— The  new  pink, 
diatahus  BeddeuHgi,  which  took  the  prise,  as  the 
finest  floral  novelQr,  at  European  exhibitions  last 
yser,  is  now  being  very  extensively  grown  in  this 
country.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  seed 
have  been  imported,  and  almost  all  of  the  promi- 
nent florists  now  have  the  young  plants  on  sale. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  the  seed,  and  is  a  strong 
'  and  vigorous  grower.    The  flowers  are  said  to  be 


beautiful  bevond  description.  They  are  nearly 
three  times  larger  than  other  pinks,  are  of  rose^ 
crimson  and  violet  colors,  with  some  delicate 
marble  shades,  white  and  motUed  flakes.  The 
plant  ^ows  to  a  foot  in  height,  is  covered  with  a 

{>rofbsion  of  flowers,  and  presents  a  most  magnff* 
cent  appearance.  The  flower  is  named  after  its 
introducer,  a  Russian  gardener. 


IiAVKBfBBB  WATfiB. 
The  fc^owiag  reeipe  for-  tbe  manulaeture  of 
lavender  water  is  given  by  Mr.  IHesse  in  his  Sd- 
entific  Melange  for  Young  People : 

''The  floweDTs  must  be  gathered,  with  as  little 
stalk  as  possible,  then  place  them  in  a  jar  three 
parts  fbu  of  sweet  olive  or  almond  oil ;  after  the 
flowers  have  been  in  the  oil  from  twelve  to  tw^^ 
ty-four  hours,  the  whole  must  be  put  into  a  coarse 
cloth,  and  the  08  forcibly  squeesed  from  them^ 
than  fresh  flowers  must  be  added,  and  this  pro* 
cess  repeated  for  twelve  days,  according  to  the 
stiengtQ  of  the  perfume  desired.  When  the  odor 
of  onW  one  flower  is  required,  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  flowers  are  necessary  to  produce  a  scented 
oil,  and  for  that  purpose  tney  would  require  spe« 
cial  cultivation. 

In  England  no  less  than  about  270  acres  of  ite 
precious  land  is  devoted  to  lavender  fkrming« 
Each  acre  yields  say  6200  pounds  of  flowers* 
A  100  pounds  of  flowers  give  up  by  distillation 
about  one  pound  of  tbe  otto  0/  lavender  $  arid 
thus  we  learn  that  thei«  is  an  averge  production 
of  7000  pounds  of  lavender  otto  annually.  It  re- 
quires SIX  ounces  of  this  to  make  a  gallon  of  lav- 
ender water,  so  that  Britannia  and  her  children-— 
vou  know  their  names,  Jamaica,  Canada,  Austra- 
lia^ogetber  with  a  few  visitors,  America,  Get* 
many  and  Russia,  use,  and  take  home  with  theflii 
the  enormous  quantity  of  17,000  gallons  of  this 
favorite  spirit.  Tbe  lavender  fanns  Of  England 
are  situated  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitcii- 
ing  in  Hertfordshire.  At  Mr.  Ferk's  fitrm,  6f 
tbe  latter  place,  the  lavender  when  in  blossom  fe 
resorted  to  by  all  the  bees  for  miles  round.  The 
sound  of  their  hum  in  such  vast  nmnbers  is  quite 
enchanting^ }  nor  do  the  butterflies  neglect  to  vis- 
it so  luxurious  a  feast,  the  taste  of  which  appeals 
to  be  particularly  grateful  to  them.  The  oees' 
love  for  the  lavender  is  so  excessive,  that  at  the 
harvest  time,  as  tbe  sprays  fhll  before  tbe  sickle 
and  are  tied  up  into  sheaves,  they  will  follow  vl 
even  at  a  sacrifice  of  life  into  tbe  lioiling  stilL'' ' 


How  THB  Japanese  Restobe  Faded  Flow-  * 
EBS. — After  a  bouquet  is  drooping  beyond  all 
remedies  of  fresh  water,  the  Japanese  can  bring  it 
back  to  all  its  flrst  ^lory  by  a  simple  and  seem- 
ingly most  destructive  operation.  A  writer  at 
Nagasaki  savs :  I  had  received  some  few  days  agf} 
a  delightful  Dunch  of  flowers  from  a  Japanese  ac- 
quaintance. They  continued  to  live  in  tneir  beau- 
tv  for  nearly  two  weeks,  when  at  last  thev  faded. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  throw  them  away,  tne  sanie     . 

gentleman  (Japanese)  came  to  see  me.  I  showed 
im  the  faded  flowers,  and  told  him  that,  though 
lasting  a  long  time,  they  had  become  useless.  '*0 
nO)"  said  he,  **only  put  the  ends  of  the  stems  hi- 
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to  the  fire,  and  they  will  be  as  good  as  before." 
I  was  incredulous ;  so  he  took  them  himself,  and 
held  the  stems'  ends  in  the  fire  until  they  were 
completely  charred.  This  was  in  the  morning. 
At  evening  they  were  again  looking  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  have  continued  so  for  another 
week.  What  may  be  the  true  agent  in  this  re* 
Tiving  process,  I  am  unable  to  determine  fully ; 
whether  it  be  heat  driving  once^  more  the  last 
juices  into  ercry  leaflet  and  reki,  or  whether 
It  be  the  bountiful  suppljr  of  carbon«  furnished  by 
the  charring.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  the  lat- 
~  ter  oause,  as  the  full  effect  was  not  produo^  un- 
til some  eight  hours  afterward,  and  as  it  seems 
that,  if  the  heat  was  the  princi|)al  agent,  it  must 
have  been  sooner  followed  by  visible  changes. 


.  Like  for  Gkben  Flies  and  Rose-Hoppebs. 
,  .—A  few  davs  ago,  we  discovered  that  a  number 
of  our  rose  bushes  were  thicklv  covered  with  the 
green-fly  and  rose-hopper,  and  tried  what  effect 
air  slaked  lime  would  have  upon  them.  Bend- 
ing the  branches  over  so  as  to  expose  the  under- 
side of  the  leaves,  thev  were  thoroughly  dusted, 
and  in  particulsr,  all  tne  younff  shoots  where  the 
green  fly  was  most  abundant,  leaving  the  plants 
Quite  white.  On  examining  them  afterwards,  we 
found  that  wherever  the  lime  went,  the  insects 
had  disappeared,  and  they  are  now  clearer  than 
they  have  been  for  years,  sithough  care  has  alwavs 
been  taken  to  destroy  these  insects  by  soap  suos, 
and  even  tobacco  water  applications^«<-0^ 
Farater, 


YOUTffS  DEPARTMENT. 


cBAOxora  a  cx>xiCAin[>icxaiT. 

A  little  ffirl  oaee  went  wkh  her  mother  into  a 
•hop  I  as  she  stood  there  she  saw  a  basket  of  or- 
anges for  sale.  They  looked  ripe  and  juicy. 
Wnile  her  mother  was  engaged  in  another  part  of 
tiiie  store,  she  kept  looking  at  the  oranges.  They 
made  her  mouth  water,  and  the  thought  came  in- 
'to  her  mind :  "O  t  I  wish  I  had  one  of  them." 
This  was  Ihe  beginnihg  of  the  temptation*  She 
ought  to  have  resisted  this,  and  turned  away 
.  from  them ;  but  she  didn't  i  she  kept  looking  at 
them,  and  the  longer  she  loc^Led,  tne  more  she 
wanted  one.  At  last,  watching  her  opportunity 
when  no  one  saw  her,  she  grabbed  an  orange,  put 
it  in  her  pocket  and  walked  away.  In  a  moment 
her  conscience  besan  to  trouble  her  f  she  felt  very 
uncomfortable  indeed.  Presently  she  sidled  up 
to  the  basket  and  put  the  orange  back  again. 
Still  she  kept  looking  at  it  She  was  tempted 
S^in  to  take  it,  and  again  she  put  it  back. 

As  she  walked  home  with  her  mother,  she 
looked  and  felt  very  sad.  When  they  were  alone 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  said:  "O  mother!  I 
have  cracked  one  of  the  Commandments.  I  didn't 
break  it;  I  didn't  quite  break  it,  mother,  bat  I'm 
sure  I  cracked  it." 

This  little  girl  did  right  in  putting  the  orange 
back.  This  kept  her  from  quite  breaking  the 
commandment ;  but  if  she  had  resisted  the  oegin» 
ning  of  the  temptation,  by  turning  away  from  the 
orange  the  moment  she  Celt  a  desire  for  it,  she 
would  not  have  even  cracked  the  commandment. 
We  must  resist  lUUe  temptaiiotUf  the  very  begin* 


nings  of  eviL  We  must  filso  pray  to  God  to  keep 
us  from  temptation.  This  is  what  Jesus  has 
taught  us  to  do  every  day,  when  in  the  Lord's 

Srayer  we  say — '<Lead  us  not  intotemptatioiu'V- 
Ltn^e  Bigkway* 

THS  FOMnoB  or  on^s  good  bot. 

«<When  I  took  the  school,'*  said  a  gentleaum, 
speaklAg  of  a  certain  school  he  onoe  taitght,  ''I 
soon  saw  there  was  one  good  boy  in  it  I  saw  it 
in  his  face,  I  saw  it  by  many  unmistakable  marlu. 
If  I  stepped  out  And  cane  suddenly  back,  that 
boy  was  always  studying,  Just  as  if  I  Jiad  been 
there,  while  a  general  buss  and  the  roguish  looks 
of  the  rest  showed  (here  was  mischief  in  the  wind. 
I  learned  he  was  a  religious  bov  and  a-member  of 
the  church*  Gonie  srhat  wooM,  he  would  be  for 
the  right. 

<*Theitt  ware  two  other  boys  who  wanted  to  be- 
have well,  but  were  sometimes  led  astray.  These 
two  bcigan  to  look  up  to  Alfired,  and  I  saw,  were 
much  streo^ened  hy  his  example.  Al£red  was 
as  lovely  in  disposition,  as  firm  in  principle. 
These  three  boys  began  now  to  create  a  sort  ef 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  eood  order,  and  the 
master.  One  boy  and  then  graauslly  aoother  sided 
with  them.  The  foolish  pruiks  of  idle  end  wicked 
boys  b^gan  to  lose  their  popularity.  They  did 
not  win  the  laugh  which  they  used  to.  A  genei^ 
al  obedience  and  attention  to  study  pcerailed.  At 
last,  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  was  fairly 
revolutionised  i  from  being  a  school  of  ill-name^ 
it  became  one  of  the  best-behaved  schools  any- 
where about,  and  it  was  that  boy  Alfred  who  bed 
the  largest  share  in  making  the  change.  Only 
four  or  five  boys  held  out,  and  these  were  finally 
expelled.    Yes,"  aaid  the  tescher,  '*it  is  in  the 

Sower  of  wne  right-minded,  right>hearted  boy  to 
o  ikai*  He  stuck  to  his  principles  like  a  man, 
and  thev  atuck  to  him,  and  made  a  strong  and 
splendid  fellow  of  him." 


HT  KOTHBB. 


I  am  now  so  fSsr  advanced  in  life  that  my  friends 
begin  to  call  me  old.  But  I  have  not  lived  loi^ 
enough  to  learn  why  I  should  not  pCill  respect  i^y 
mother,  and  regard  her  affeetionatdy.  She  ia 
quite  advanced  m  years,  and  has  nearly  lost  hfr 
sight.  She  sits  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  sewing 
up  a  rent  in  my  linen  coat  while  I  write  thiB. 
Sne  knows  not  what  1  am  writing.  She  has  bean 
a  widow  ciftht  years,  wd  is  still  toiling  for  tbe 
welfare  of  her  children.    She  has  never  studied 

Sammar,  nor  philosophy,  nor  music  The^e 
ings  were  selaom  taught  in  her  young  days  i 
but  she  knows  their  value,  and  has  toiled  many  a 
hard  day  to  purchase  books  for  children,  and  sup- 
port them  at  school.  And  shall  I  now  curl  w 
lip  in  scorn,  or  blush  in  company,  to  hear  her 
substitue  a  verb  of  unity  for  one  of  plurality,  or 
pronounce  a  word  twenty  years  behind  the  Web- 
sterian  era  P  Never— no,  never !  The  old  dilap- 
idated grammar  in  my  library  might  lesu^ 
against  her  style ;  but  its  testimony  would  be  in- 
finitely more  terrible  against  my  inoratitude.  X 
recollect  well  when  she  rode  seven  miles,  one  cold 
winter's  day,  to  sell  produce  and  purchase  that 
book  for  me,  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  It  required 
a  sacrifice,  but  "mother  made  it."— 2fcmc«/6uni^ 
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*  O  Mae  now,  wlieBtiM  kind  eartjdnr 

Uoloeki  tte  imihwoMed  odon,  walk  among 

Tha  w«U  rasfBd  fltot  of  tTMt,  wImm  ftiU^Hpti  itaiw 

Diflbaa  aa^brwlal  streaitf ,  tjbaa  ogrfrh  or  aatod 

Ifoia  gratefol,  or  parteming  flowaiy  beam 

Soft  wtdfparing  airt,  and  the  lark's  mattn  lo&g 

Tbeae  woo  to  mnitng,  and  boealm  the  mind 

Fttrplezed  with  irksome  thonghts.    Thrioe  happj  tiaa, 

Best  portton  of  the  Tarioos  year,  in  which 

Kalorev^letoeth,  smiling  on  her  works 

hBmX^t  to  tan  perlMtloQ  wrooght— Pftu^pt. 

T  bat  been  add 
tbat  the  fanner, 
like  the  manu- 
fiuitttrery 
•aea  hie 
neta  to 
liyelihood 
himielf 
ISunily,  and 
acoumalats  a 
■mall  ttore  for 
a  rainy  day. 
True.  But,  in 
the  language  of 
a  late  able  wri- 
;  ter,  "Eyery  far- 
mer, great  or 
email,  is  a  man- 
ufacturer. In 
the  manufactory  which  he  superintends,  is  made 
butter,  dieeee,  pork,  beef,  com,  potatoes — in  fact, 
all  the  real  necessaries  of  life.''  And  then,  aa 
K.  W.  Emerson  says,  his  senrants  are  "Chemia- 
try ;  the  pure  air ;  the  water  brook }  the  light- 
ning ;  the  cloud ;  the  winds,  that  have  blown  an 
interminable  succession  of  years  before  he  was 
bom;  the  sun,  which  has  for  ages  soaked  the 
earth  with  light  and  heat,  melted  the  earths,  de- 
composed the  rocks,  and  corered  them  with  frosts. 


and  aceumtilated  the  stagnnm  which  makes  the 
heat  of  the  meadow.' 

The  most  successful  farmer,  now,  is  not  the  man 
who  cultiTates  the  greatest  number  of  acres,  but 
he  who  applies  the  most  of  thought  to  his  busi- 
■iness.  The  days  of  ron^tiM  farming  are,  happi* 
ly,  closing,  and  the  farmer  who  plods  weaaly  on 
in  the  track  of  his  predecessors,  unmindfal  of  the 
improvements,  and  disregardful  of  the  oapabili- 
ties  of  agriculture,  is  certain  to  be  left  behind* 
The  great  problem  to  be  solred  is,  not  how  to 
prodooe  la^  crops,  but  how  to  produce  crops 
with  the  most  profit ;  in  other  words,  how  to  pro- 
duce remunerating  harvests  without  abstracting; 
from  the  soil  all  the  fertilising  particles  which 
oonstitiile  its  fertility  and  strength*  What  we 
want  is  to  be  able  to  produce  the  greatest  possi- 
ble product  per  acre,  and  still  secure  fertility  lo 
the  soil,  making  poor  land  rich,  or  rich  landrieb- 
er,  with  the  least  possible  outlay,  or  ezpenditmre 
for  labor  and  manure.  This  should  be  tine  ddef 
aim  of  the  farmer. 

A  great  crop  of  ccnm  or  wheat  may  be  an  tm- 
prqfitable  ones  it  jnay  not  pty  expenses,  and 
lesre  the  soil  in  a  eooditiott  un^e  to  sopp^  ali- 
ment to  a  succeeding  crop.  It  takes  long  to  re- 
cuperate an  exhausted  soil,  even  under  judicious 
and  liberal  management;  it  is  like  a  diseased 
constitution  in  man.  A  piece  of  land  affluent  in 
the  dements  of  fartility,  giving  a  generous  yield 
to  toil,  nnkea  a  happy  and  contented  fanner. 
Such  a  one  is  certain  of  dividends  when  banks 
faiL  '*There  are,"  says  a  late  writer,  "manifold 
details  of  husbandry  which  require  forecast  and 
leAeetion." 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  plans  for  the  coming 
year,  and  for  the  distant  future.  He  who  does 
this,  will  manage  with  a  grace,  and  become  a 
wiser  and  better  man.  The  present  is  a  favora- 
ble season  to  initiate  such  a  work.  Most  cultiva- 
tors complain  of  a  want  of  manure  for  their  acres. 
They  indulge  in  useless  speculations  as  to  the 
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wonders  they  otHild  achieve  if  they  only  could 
command  a  BuiBciency  of  the  article.  They  have 
teams  of  oxen  or  horses  which  must  be  fed 
whether  they  are  employed  or  suffered  to  remain 
idle.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  employ  them 
in  forming  compost  heaps  for  farm  nse.  On  most 
farms,  there  are  deposits  of  valuable  muck,  and 
the  team  may  be  profitably  employed  in  drawing 
out  and  depositing  this  article  in  situations  where 
it  will  be  easily  accessible  when  wanted  for  future 
use.  The  dry  weather  which  we  usually  have  dur« 
ing  this  delightful  month,  is  peculiarly  iaTorable 
to  this  operation,  and  the  comparative  leisure  en- 
joyed seems  to  indicate  it  as  the  moat  appropri- 

■  ate  opportunity  that  can  be  selected  for  the  work. 
Good  muck  is  a  valuable  article,  and  composts 
formed  of  it,  are  perhaps  the  best  stimuli  that 
can  be  applied  to  most*  crops— espedally,  on  our 
sandy  loam  lands. 

During  this  mondi  the  careful  fanner  will  make 
proper  preparations  for  the  eomfortable  shelter  of 
his  domestic  animals  during  the  approaching  win* 
ter.  A  much  lees  quantity  of  food  is  required  by 
a  stock  of  animals  if  they  enjoy  a  proper  warmth 

'  -—and  dairy  animals  yield,  it  is  said,  about  one- 
third  more  milk  and  butter. 

Root-crops  which  have  been  kept  dean  during 
the  season,  are  often  neglected  at  this  period  of 
their  growth,  and  suffered  to  become  weedy.  Go 
through  the  grounds  carefully,  and  destroy  every 
weed.  It  is  bad  policy,  after  having  been  to  the 
expense  of  numerous  hoeinga,  to  permit  the  soil 
to  become  foul  with  spurious  products  whiofar  will 
mature  their  seeds,  and  render  the  land  corrupt 

'  for  many  succeeding  years. 

•  Cellars  should  now  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  whitewashed,  and  the  bins  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  several  root-crope  now  rapidly 
verging  to  maturity  in  the  fields.    A  cellar  cum- 

•  bered  with  rubbish  and  foul  matter  is  not  a  prop- 
er place  for  the  deposition  of  edibles  of  any  de- 
•cription,  while  one  that  is  clean  and  neatly  kept 
is  an  interesting  sight  Roots,  cabbages,  &o.,  in 
«ny  considerable  quantity,  never  should  be  kept 
in  the  cellar  of  the  dweUing-house,  as  the  odor 
Arising  from  them  soon  pervades  the  rooms  and 
renders  the  atmosphere  impure  and  unhealthy. 

Hogs  intended  for  the  meat  tub,  should  now  be 
put  up  to  fatten.  Keep  them  clean,!  feed  liber- 
ally and  regularly,  and  be  careful  to  keep  them 
warm  and  dry. 

September  is  a  proper  month  in  which  to  torn 
in  green  crops  by  plowing.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  is  much  green  matter  on  the  surface, 
which,  if  turned  under  by  the  plow,  will  supply 
9L  tolerably  good  dressing  to  tiie  soil,  and  be 
a  means  of  preparing  it  for  the  production  of  a 
crop  of  roots  or  grain. 

Go  through  your  cornfields  as  soon  as  the 


gleam  of  the  golden  grain  caii  be  seen  throngfa 
the  opening  husks,  and  select  the  largest  and 
best  formed  ears  for  seed.  In  this  way  yoa  m^ 
effect  a  moat  valuable  improvement  in  the  grain* 
and  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 


BBAUT7  Ol*  MOB8B0. 

Lichen  and  mosses,  though  these  last  in  thdr 
luxuriance  are  deep  and  rich  as  herbage,  yet  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  humblest  of  the  green 
things  that  live.  Meek  creatures,  the  first  mercy 
of  the  earth,  veiling  with  hushed  softness  its  dint- 
less  rocks  I  creatures  full  of  pity,  covering  with 
strange  and  tender  honor  the  scarred  disgrace  of 
ruin, laving  a  quiet  finger  on  the  tumbling  stones, 
to  teacn  them  rest  No  words  that  I  know  of, 
will  say  what  these  mosses  are.  None  are  deli- 
cate enough,  none  perfect  enough,  none  rich 
enough.  How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  rounded  bos- 
ses of  furred  and  beaming  green,  the  starred  divi- 
sions of  rubied  bloom,  the  traceries  of  intricete 
silvefr  and  fringes  of  amber,  lustrous,  arborescent, 
burnished  through  every  fiber  into  a  fitful^right- 
ness  and  glossy  travesty  of  silken  change,  yet 
all  subdued  and  pensive,  and  framed  for  sweetest 
offices  of  grace.  They  will  not  be  gathered,  like 
the  fiowers,  for  chaplet  or  love-token,  but  the  wild 
bird  will  make  his  nest  of  them,  and  the  weary 
child  his  pillow.  And  as  the  earth's  first  mercy, 
so  are  they  its  last  gift  to  us.  When  all  other 
service  is  vain  from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  moss- 
es tftke  up  their  watch  by  the  head-stone.  The 
woods,  the  blossoms,  the  ^-bearing  grasses, 
have  done. their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do  sev* 
vice  forever.  :  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard,  flow* 
ers  for  the  bride's  chamber,  com  for.  the  cranary, 
moss  for  the  grave.  Yet  as  in  one  sense  tne  hum* 
blest,  in  another  they  are  the  most  honored  of  the 
earth-children.  Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm 
frets  them  not,  and  the  autumn  wastes  not. 
Strong  in  lowliness,  they  neither  blanch  in  heat 
nor  pme  in  frost  Slow-fingered,  constant-heart- 
ed, to  them  is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark, 
eternal  tapestries  of  the  hills ;  to  them,  slow-pen- 
cilled, irie-dyed,  the  tender  framing  of  their  end- 
less imagery.  Sharing  the  stillness  of  the  unim- 
passionM  rock,  they  share  also  its  endurance ; 
and  while  the  winds  of  departing  spring  scatter 
the  hawthorn  blossoms  like  drifted  snow,  and 
summer  dims  on  the  parched  meadow  the  droop- 
ing; cowslip  gold,  far  above,  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  silver  lichen  spots  rest,  star-like,  on  the 
stone,  and  the  gathering  orange  stain  on  the  edge 
of  yonder  western  peak,  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a 
thousand  years.^— £iisA;tfi. 


SKuanKO  liiiLK. — Our  women  have  a  wa^  of 
taking  off  the  cream  without  the  use  of  the  skim- 
mer. They  use  a  knife  only.  They  run  the  knife 
around  the  milk  in  the  pan  to  separate  the  cream 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  Then  they  set  the  bot- 
tom of  the  milk-pan  at  the  edge,  on  the  rim  of 
the  cream-pan,  then  with  the  left  hand  elevate 
one  side  or  the  milk-pan  so  tl^at  the  cream  with 
the  help  of  the  knife  in  the  right  hand,  will  run 
off  into  the  cream  pan.  After  a  little  practice,  it 
is  done  very  quickly,  and  saves  both  time  and 
cream. — 8.  L.  WaUUSf  in  Country  Oentleman* 
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A  TlOr  HZUB  ABXT  OV  JLSTB. 
AND  THEIR  EXPLOITS. 

We  take  the  following  deBCii{>t{on  of  the 
^Bashikoaay" — or  reddiah-brown  African  ant— 
from  Du  Chafllu's  account  of  faia  African  trayeia : 

It  is  their  habit  to  march  throagh  the  forest  in 
a  long  and  regular  line,  about  two  inches  broad 
and  often  ten  miles  in  length.*  All  along  this 
line  are  larger  ants,  who  act  as  officers,  stand 
outside  the  ranks,  and  keep  this  singular  army  in 
order.  If  they  come  to  a  plate  where  there  are 
no  tre^s  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun,  whose  heat 
they  cannot  bear,  they  immediately  build  under- 
ground tunnels,  through  which  the  whole  army 
passes  in  columns  to  we  forest  beyond.  These 
tunnels  are  four  or  five  feet  under  ground,  and 
are  used  only  in  the  heat  of  the  day  or  during  a 
ctorm. 

When  they  get  hung^ry,  the  lon|f  file  spreads  it- 
self through  the  forest  in  a  front  hne,  and  devours 
all  it  comes  to  with  a  furv  which  is  quite  irresis- 
tible. The  elephant  and  gorilla  flv  before  this 
attack.  The  black  men  run  for  their  lives.  Every 
apimafthat  lives  in  their  line  of  march  is  chased. 
/They  seem  to  understand  and  act  upon  the  tactics 
of  Napoleon,  and  concentrate  witn  jppreat  spe 
their  heaviest  forces  upon  the  point  of  attacly  In 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  mouse,  or 
dog,  or  leopard,  or  deer,  is  overwhelmed,  killed, 
aaten,  and  the  bare  skeleton  only  remains/ 

They  seem  to  travel  night  and  day.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  awakened  oat  of  a  sleep,  and 
obliged  to  rush  from  the  hut  and  into  the  water 
to  sQve  my  life,  and  after  all  sufiered  intolerable 
agony  from  the  bites  of  the  advance  guard,  who 
had  got  into  mj  clothes.  When  they  enter  a 
house  they  clear  it  of  all  living  things.  Roaches 
are  devoured  in  an  instant;  Rats  and  mice  spring 
round  the  room  in  vain.  An  overwhelming  force 
of  ants  kill  a  stroug  rat  in  less  than  a  minute,  in 
apite  of  the  most  frantic  struggles,  and  in  less 
than  another  minute  its  bones  are  stripped. 
Every  living  thing  in  the  liottse  is  devoured. 
They  will  not  touch  vegetable  matter.  Thus  they 
are  in  reality  very  useful  (as  well  as  dangerous) 
to  the  negroes,  who  have  their  huts  cleaned  of  all 
the  abounding  vermin,  such  as  immense  roaches 
and  centipedes,  at  least  several  times  a  vear. 

When  on  their  mardi,  the  insect  world  flies  be- 
fore them,  and  I  have  often  had  the  approach  of  a 
bashikouay  army  heralded  to  me  by  this  means. 
Wherever  thev  go  they  make  a  clean  swee^,  even 
ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  m  pur- 
suit of  their  prey.  Their  manner  of  attack  is  an 
impetuous  ieap.  Instantly  the  strong  pincers  are 
fastened,  and  they  only  let  go  when  the  piece 
gives  away.  At  such  times  this  little  animal 
seems  animated  by  a  kind  of  fury,  which  causes 
it  to  disregard  entirely  its  own  safety,  and  to  seek 
only  the  conquest  of  its  prey.  The  bite  is  very 
gainfuL 

The  negroes  relate  that  criminals  were  in  form- 
er times  exposed  in  the  path  of  the  bashikouay 
ants,  as  the  most  cruel  manner  of  putting  to 
death. 

Two  very  remarkable  practices  of  theirs  remain 
to  be  related.  When,  on  their  line  of  march, 
they  must  cross  a  stream,  they  throw  themselves 
across  and  form  a  tunnel — a  living  tunnel— con- 


necting two  trees. or  high  bushes  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  little  stream.  Thia  is  done  with  great 
speed,  and  is  eSSected  by  a  great  number  of  ants, 
each  of  which  clings  with  its  fore  claws  to  its 
next  nei^bor's  bodv  or  hind  olaws.  Thus  thev 
form  a  high,  safe  tubular  bridge,  through  which 
the  whole  vast  regiment  marches  in  regular  order. 
If  disturbed,  or  u  the  arch  is  broken  by  the  vio- 
lence of  some  animal,  they  instantly  attach  the 
offender  with  the  greatest  animosity. 

The  bashikouay  have  the  sense  of  smell  finely 
developed,  as  indeed  have  all  the  ants  I  know  of, 
and  they  are  guided  very  much  by  it  They  are 
larger  than  any  ant  we  have  in  America,  being  at 
least  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  armed  widi  very 
powerful  fore  legs  and  sharp  jaws,  with  which 
thejr  bite.  They  are  red  or  dark  brown  in  color. 
Their  numbers  are  so  j^reatthat  one  does  not  like 
to  enter  into  calculations ;  but  I  have  seen  one 
continual  line  passing  at  good  speed  a  particular 
plaoe  for  twelve  hours.  The  reader  may  imagine 
for  himsdf  how  many  millions  on  miluons  there 
may  have  been  oontamed  here. 


THB  BABOlDnTBB. 


Too  much  is  usually  expected  from  every  thing 
new.  The  barometer  has  been  much  lauded  of 
late,  as  a  sure  indicater  of  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er ;  but  the  frrmer  who  places  implicit  reliance  on 
its  indications  will  surely  be  disappointed.  To 
the  farmer  who  is  able  to  have  one,  I  would  say, 
buy  it.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  you  in 
judging  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  For  several 
years  I  have  watched  its  results  with  reference  to 
the  farmer,  but  my  conclusions  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  published  accounts.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  them. 

If  I  see  the  barometer  falling  and  the  sky  is 
overcast  I  do  not  expect  good  hay  weather.  Al- 
though it  may  not  rain,  it  rarely  clears  away  un- 
der such  circumstances.  If  I  see  the  barometer 
falling  rapidly,  I  expect  to  see  rain,  or  wind,  or 
both.  I  saved  .a  couple  of  tons  of  hay  the  last 
summer  from  a  smart  shower  by  a  forewarniuff  of 
this  kind,  besides  notifying  my  nearest  neighbor 
of  the  same  thing. 

When  I  see  &e  barometer  rising  rapidly,  no 
matter  what  the  appearance  of  the  Sky  may  be,  I 
am  quite  sure  there  will  be  no  rain,  ana  I  can 
safely  go  to  mowing  in  the  shade  of  a  thick  cloud 
while  my  neighbors  are  in  doubt.  This  I  regard 
as  the  most  valuable  practical  point  to  the  far- 
mer. On  a  lowering  day  the  farmer  knows  that 
if  he  should  mow  down  several  tons  of  hay,  he 
might  lose  many  dollars  by  the  operation  fiut  if 
it  should  clear  away,  his  several  tons  of  grass  al- 
ready mown  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  the  bam 
before  another  rain. 

I  have  noticed  showers  when  the  barometer 
was  high,  without  any  change  whatever.  The  far- 
mer cannot  expect  a  plow,  however  well  construct- 
ed, to  go  without  a  team,  nor  must  he  expect  too 
much  from  the  barometer.— i>r.  True's  Address. 


Drainage.— The  true  principle  of  drainage  is 
to  get  rid  of  stagnant  water  in  the  land  at  an  ex- 
pense consistent  with  the  value  of  the  land  and 
the  profits  of  husbandry. 
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ABOUT  KEKPIWO  "A  OBOWKB.» 

Mr.  Editob: — I  take  peculiar  plesisiire  in  pi- 
rating the  oommanioationa  to  your  Taluable  pa^ 
pert  And  ftoa  tcmietiiiMe  amused  at  the  queer  no* 
tiona  put  forth  in  tome  of  them*  For  instance,  in 
a  letter  in  the  June  namber»  siffned  ^'Warfieid, 
Vt^"  the  writer  states,  *'I  do  not  keep  a  erower,  aa 
I  save  the  cost  of  keep,  and  hesiaes,  what  is  a 
greater  adTanlage,  the  hens  may  set  several  .davs 
longeron  their  eggs  without  moiling  theift  for 
use."  What  does  he  mean  by  the  term  **a  orow- 
er?"  Is  it  a  erow  of  the  eompantive  degree? 
Crow,  crower,  crowest— or  is  it  aa  animal  that 
crows  and  does  nothing  elie  P  But  jokii^  a«de, 
I  cannot  agree  with «« Warfield''  at  ml,  respecting 
^  economy  of  not  keeping  a  ^crower.''  If  the 
hens  are  not  worth  the  cost  of  keepmg  a  crower, 
besides  their  own  keep,  they  are  a  poor  set|  be* 
sides,  it  is  very  nngenerous  to  denv  them  the 
pleasnve  of  a  companion,  while  Uie  nmcier  takes 
all  the  e^  he  can  get  ham  tbemk 

The  bira  in  question,  call  him  what  you  may, 
is  of  great  consequence  in  a  hen-vard.  He  talks 
to  the  hens,  belpe  them  to  select  uieur  nests,  sym- 
pathises with  them  in  all  their  troubles,  settles 
all  their  differences,  calls  them  to  breidtfast  and 
dinner,  protects  them  from  their  enemies,  ftc. 
How  is  Warfield  to  keep  up  his  stock  or  improve 
it  P  He  must  be  totally  dependent  on  some  one 
else- who  is  liberal  enough  to  keep  a  crower,  or 
else  he  will  be  in  a  bad  fix.  Again,  aa  to  the  eggs 
keeping  sound  while  sat  upon.  He  must  be  a 
half-and-half  ben  fancier  who  does  not  take  in  the 
eggs  every  day.  I  never  have  any  stolen  nests  in 
my  establishment.  I  keep  eleven  hens  and  a 
crower,  and  can  tell  to  which  hen  everv  e^  be- 
longs, when  I  take  it  from  the  nest ;  besides,  I 
should  like  something  more  than  mere  assertion 
to  convince  me  that  a  fertilised  egg  will  not  keep 
as  well  aa  the  eggs  from  **Warfield*s'*  hens.  I 
would  recommend  him  to  get  a  crower  and  raise 
half  a  dosen  pullets  every  summer  in  order  that 
he  may  have  a  continuous  yield  of  eggB^  and  be 
enabled  to  put  away  the  old  hens  after  they  have 
passed  their  prime. 

I  would  recommend  the  Black  Hamburg  as  the 
best  kind  of  fowls  for  general  use,  and  they 
would  suit  ^'Warfleld'*  to  a  nicety,  as  they  never 
want  to  set  They  are  good  layers,  the  eggs  are 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Black  Spanish^- 
and  the  fowls  are  handsome  and  well  propor- 
tioned, not  so  long-legged  as  the  Spanish.  They 
have  large  rose  combs  which  droop  prettily  on 
one  side,  and  are  hard;^  and  easily  kept  With 
tb^se  few  remarks,  I  will  close,  hoping  that  the 
opinion  that  seems  to  prevail  in  the  States,  <*that 
a  crower  ought  not  to  crow,"  will  shortly  be  ex- 
ploded. COCK-A-DOODUS-DOO. 

HalifaXf  N.  3.,  July  S,  1861. 


this  matter  of  the  weather.  If  this  artide  k 
carefully  studied,  it  may  excite  a  taste  for  forther 
reading  and  investigation  upon  this  important 
topic,  and,  with  same  one,  may  result  in  fumiah^ 
ing  the  world  with  a  philosopher  who  shall  prove 
a  blessing  to  his  race. 


Bemarks  on  Climate.— The  attention  of  the 
reader  is  called  to  an  article  on  the  subject  of  our 
climate,  which  may  be  found  in  another  column 
of  this  number.  To  us,  it  is  very  interesting  and 
instruotive^and  we  call  the  aMention  of  young 
persons  especially  to  it,  that  they  may  see  what  a 
field  of  interest  lies  continually  before  them  in 


J'br  tikff  Nmp  Bngkmd  Farmtrm 
THS  OATITOIi  AT  WASHUfOTOBT. 
All  our  readers  will  remember  the  vile  lettere 
that  were  sent  from  Washington  some  time  ag(H 
string  that  our  soldiers  who  were  quartered  in 
the  Capitol  were  ravaging  the  rooms,  defocing 
the  pictures  and  statuary,  and  defiling  the  car- 
petSk  Our  correspondent-^whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  in  the  Capitol— was  passing  a  few  day* 
with  us  when  these  reports  were  received,  and  vra 
requested  him,  upon  his  return,  to  write  us  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  his  promise  is  fulfilled  be- 
low—for which  he  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 
Our  soldiers  were  seat,  aa  he  well  says,  to  proied^ 
the  Capitol,  not  to  desecrate  it,  by  destroying  the 
rare  works  of  genius  and  art  which  it  has  cost 
nullions  of  treasure  to  supply.  Such  conduct 
would  have  been  in  keeping  wiUi  the  vandal  spir- 
it of  the  rebeb,  who  have  destroyed  the  moat 
costly  and  usefol  works  with  ruthless  and  vandal 
hands.  The  p^sons  who  accused  our  soldiers  of 
such  wanton  destruction  are  little  better  than  the 
reb^s  who  have  occasioned  the  immense  sacri- 
fice of  lifo  and  property  whidi  baa  already  take» 
place.  «.«.«,«« 

Wcuihinffton  City,  July  14,  1861. 

Mt  Dear  Bbown  : — ^You  probably  remember 
that  when  I  last  saw  you  at  "River  Cottage,^  I 
promised  to  write  you  on  my  return  to  this  dty, 
about  matters  and  things  here.  Then,  I  supposed 
that  I  should  do  so  immediately  on  my  return, 
but  alas  f  alas !  humanity  is  prone  to  inrocrasti- 
nate ;  we  think  to-day  that  to-morrow,  certainly, 
we  wiU  do  this,  or  that,  or  the  other  thing.  To- 
morrow comes,  and  it  rains,  or  the  weather  is  hot, 
or  it  is  cold,  or  we  don't  feel  exactly  right,  or — 
well,  we  may  as  well  own  up— a  person  who  has 
no  disposition  to  do  a  thing,  who  is,  in  foct,  laxy» 
can  always  find  plenty  of  excuses,  and  so  "to- 
morrow, and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow^  comee 
and  goes,  and  the  intended  thing  to  be  done,  re- 
mains undone,  perhaps  forever.  I  do  not, 
however,  intend  that  the  fulfilment  of  my  prom- 
ise to  you  shall  be  deferred  quite  to  that  extreme, 
and  so,  on  this  cold,  cloudy,  unpleasant  morning, 
with  the  wind  east,  and  the  mercury  at  62^,  I  sit 
down,  in  my  utter  londiness,  at  my  library-table, 
to  endeavor  to  interest  you,  and  perhaps  your 
readers,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 

One  of  my  promises,  I  remember,  was  that  yoa 
should  know  certairdy  how  much  injury  tliose 
pesk]^  soldiers  did  to  the  Capitol,  for  there  was 
no  stint  of  disffusting  d«lscription  of  the  way  they 
carried  on  in  that  stately  edifice,  where  you  and  I 
have  passed  so  many  happy  hours.  One  2a<fy— I 
do  not  believe  a  lady  ever  wrote  it,  unless  it  were 
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a ''French  lady,"  like  the  redoubtable  CoL  Thorn- 
ae*  who  performed  that  ''brilliant  exploit*^  of  trea- 
son and  f  iracy,  by  sailing  the  steamer  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  IB  now  in  durance  yile,  under  the  some- 
what stem  superrisioii  of  Oen.  Banka— but  it  pur- 
ports to  be  a  lady— wiitea : 

"The  Northern  press  decline  noticiiur  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  our  Capitol !  by 
their  dirty,  disgusting  soldiery,  who  make  a  res- 
taurant and  sleeping-place  of  it,  loll  in  its  Sena- 
torial teats,  spit  tmooo  juice  upon  ita  suoerb 
carpets,  deface  its  frescoed  walls,  and  prick  their 
bayonets  by  way  of  amusement  in  its  magnificent 
paintings.'' 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  written  for  a  Southern 
latitude.  But  eyen  some  of  your  Northern  letter- 
writers  did  not  scruple  to  talk  of  "the  nails  driyen 
by  the  soldiers  into  the  walls  of  the  Halls  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes,"  of  the 
''piling  up  of  fiTeas^  bacon  hams  on  the  superb 
carpets  of  the  President's  and  Vice  President's 
rooms,"  of  the  "breaking  of  the  magnificent 
bronze  railing  of  the  priyate  stairways  for  Sena- 
tors and  Representatiyes,"  &o.,  &c. 

Now  I  know,  from  personal  obseryation,  that 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  any  of  these 
stories.  The  statuary  and  pictures  were  all  coy- 
ered,  or  cased,  before  a  single  company  of  sol- 
diers entered  the  CapitoL  Tne  carpets  were  most 
all,  if  not  all,  taken  up,  and  as  for  driying  nails 
into  the  walls,  let  me  remind  >tho«e  truthful  wri- 
ters who  make  such  assertions,  tluit  the^  are  m^ 
tir«ly  of  €a9t  iron  I  The  magnificent  railing-;>snd 
it  Ia  magnificent — ^is  tA^e,  as  perfect  as  on  the 
day  it  was  put  up.  Not  a  picture,  or  piece  of 
statuary  received  the  least  injury,  and,  this  day, 
Tou  cannot  see,  in  any  part  of  tne  building,  the 
least  indication  that  it  was  eyer  occupied  by 
troops  !  It  is  really  astonishing,  considering  that 
there  were,  at  one  time,  thousands  of  men  quar- 
tered in  the  Capitol,  that  so  little  iijury  was  done, 
eyen  to  the  furniture,  which  was  necessarily  in 
constant  use  dav  and  night.  The  care  of  the  sol- 
diers of  eyery  tning,  was  most  creditable  to  them, 
and  I  really  belieye  they  felt  as  much  interest  in 
preventing  wanton  or  unnecessary  injury,  as  if 
the  property  had  actually  been  their  own.  They 
came  here  oo^ntori/'y  to  protects  the  Capital  and 
Capitol,  not  to  commit  waste  and  to  destroy.  In 
my  judgment  that  ladyU  description  would  be  far 
more  applicable  to  her  friend  Jeff's  troops,  than  to 
our  Northern  heroes.  So  much  fur  that  yile  slan- 
der.  come  from  whence  it  may. 

We  have  all  along  belieyed  in  Abraham  LiN- 
OOLN ;  but  when  we  read  his  message,  written  by 
his  own  hand,  out  of  his  own  noble  head  and 
heart,  we  all  knew  certain  that  the  Lord  had  sent 
him  here  to  do  what  he  is  now  doing.  He  is  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  Ood,  to  crush  out, 
Mquaak  out,  overthrow  and  annihilate  Southern 
traitors  and  treason,  and  Congress  is  nobly,  most 
nobly  backing  him  up.  I  have  never  felt  so 
proud  of  my  Yankee  oirthright,  as  I  have  since 
this  unnatural,  unholy  war,  was  commenced  in 
earnest,  by  the  Southern  traitors  at  Fort  Sumter. 
The  way  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  North  and 
West,  all  Yankeedom  in  fact,  have  taken  this 
matter  in  hand,  is  refreshing  to  a  Union  loving 
man  of  Yankee  birth  ;  and  the  unshaken  deter- 
mination that  "Old  Abe"  shall  be  backed  up  till 
the  last  piece  of  hemp  encircles  the  neck  oi  the  I 


last  traitor,  is  only  a  foreshadowing  of  the  glori- 
ous salvation  that  awaits  the  thirty<4Htr  United 
States  of  America.  The  thing  is  to  be  put  through, 
and  no  mistake. 

There  are  those  who  think  Oen.  Scott  is  keep- 
ing the  brakes  down  rather  too  hard.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  Old  Hero.  I  believe  that  he  sees 
an  obstruction  on  ^e  track  that  is  not  visible  to 
us  passengers,  and  it  is  to  prevent  a  smash-up, 
that  he  is  delaying  the  train.  But,  mark  my  pre- 
diction, when  the  old  General  does  whistle  "up 
brakes,"  there  will  be  such  a  rush  forward,  that 
seoession  will  hardly  be  heard  of  again,  this  side 
of  the  Archangel's  trumpet.  My  opinion  is,  that 
we  had  all  better  wait  the  veteran's  motion*-let 
the  ffreai  conductor  take  the  responsibility,  and 
there  will  surely  be  no  fhikre. 

So  confident  are  we  idl  here  of  the  eventual 
success  of  our  eanse,  that  we  feel  oalm  and  oooL 
Waahii^rton  waa  never  less  excited  than  at  this 
time.  To  be  sure,  there  are  immense  movements 
of  troops,  and  at  this  moment  a  long  train  of  ar« 
°^y  baggage-wagons  is  passing  mynouse.  One 
can  scarcely  move  about  the  city  without  seeing 
raiment  after  regiment  moving  forward  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  thousaniis  of 
troops  have  passed  my  house  within  the  past 
week.  But  all  these  movements  are  conducted 
with  an  order,  and  a  quietness  that  astonishes 
everybody.  Not  a  loud  word  is  spoken,  except 
the  word  of  command  as  the  flittering  columns 
are  required  to  change  direction ;  cheerfulness, 
but  determination,  marks  every  countenance,  and 
"we  will  conquer  or  die,"  may  be  read  in  the 
look  and  movement  of  eveiv  soldier,  as  plainljr  as 
if  it  were  printed  in  twelve  line  pica  all  over  him. 

The  military  movements  are  sucht  across  the 
river,  as  to  give  certain  indications  of  either  a 
battie,  or  a  retreat  by  the  rebels,  soon.  Our 
troops  are  moving  forward,  while  theirs  are  re- 
treating. It  is  expected  that  they  will  make  a 
stand  at  Manassas,  but  they  are  so  accustomed  to 
naming,  that  I  am  doubtfiil  if  they  stop  short  of 
Cuba.  You  remember  that  I  told  you,  two  months 
ago,  that  I  did  not  believe  they  had  sufficient 
courage  to  stand  up  to  a  fair,  open  fight ;  that,  if 
they  could,  by  some  sneaking,  underhand,  cow- 
ardly movement,  murder  a  few  of  our  men,  with- 
out danger  to  themselves,  they  would  do  it.  Thus 
far  mj  opinion  has  been  sustained  by  their  con- 
temptible action,  and  I  am  confirmed  in  what  I 
said. 

The  country  about  Waahingtoa,  in  an  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  point  of  view,  never  looked 
more  beautiful.  The  late  abundant  rains,  follow- 
ing the  hot  weather,  have  enlivened  every  thing, 
and  it  is  a  luxury  to  ride  about  the  vicinity.  My 
gsrden,  of  which  you  know  somethinff,  is  as 
beautifiil  at  this  moment  as  possible,  it  would 
gladden  your  heart  to  look  at  it 

Ever  faithfully,  B.  B.  Fbench. 

Postscript—The  foregoing  was  written  earlj 
this  morning.  Now  it  is  evening,  and  since  it 
was  written,  I  have  seen  the  glorious  news  of  the 
great  battie  of  yesterday  at  Beverly,  Va.,  in 
which  Gen.  McClellan  routed  the  chivalry  entire- 
ly, killing  large  numbers,  taking  many  prisoners, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
showing  that  when  our  armies  do  strike,  they  do 
it  with  efiiect  Oen.  Scott  knows  what  he  is  about. 
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Aboat  an  hour  ago,  a  regiment,  splendidly  ap- 
pointed and  equipped,  marched  by,  with  29  large 
Daggase-wagons,  doubtless  bound  across  the 
Long  Bridge,  to  the  *'sacred  soil,"  where,  ere 
loDg,  they  will  make  the  fur  fly,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, the  critters  that  wear  it.  B.  B.  F.' 


TBB  BBAAOB*  ASV  THJU  OBOFB. 

Our  people  are  now,  July  20th,  in  the  midst  of 
their  hayiug,  the  dry  weather  having  induced 
them  to  commence  a  little  earlier  than  they  oth- 
erwise would  have  done.  The  grass  crop  is  yery 
large,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  has  been  secured 
in  admirable  condition  during  the  dear^  hot  days 
of  the  last  of  June  and  nineteen  days,  in  July. 
The  low  ground  meadows  are  also  heavily  clothed 
with  grass,  with  a  prospect  of  an  opportunity  of 
gettbg  it,  unless  heavy  and  continued  rains  set 
in  at  once.  Pastures  have  been  excellent  all 
through  the  early  part  of  the  season,r— but  a  lit- 
tle parched  with  drought  since  July  came  in. 

Up  to  July  first,  com  was  backward,  but  all  the 
time  sustaining  a  good  color  and  vigorous  stalks, 
though  quite  k>w«  The  steady  hot  weather  for 
the  last  twenty»two  or  three  days  has  aade  a 
wonderful  change  in  it--it  seems  almost  magical. 
We  have  had  hot  nights  as  well  as  days,  and 
the  corn  has  more  than  doubled  its  height  dur- 
ing the  time  mentioned  abbve,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  preserved  its  dark  green  color  and  its 
proportionate  breadth  of  stem.  A  moderate  sui>- 
ply  of  rain,  with  continued  hot  weather  through 
the  remainder  of  July  and  the  month  of  August, 
will  make  a  heavy  crop  of  this  prime  article. 

We  leam  with  some  anxiety,  however,  that  in 
certain  places  this  crop  has  been  attacked  by  the 
army  teorm,  A  gentleman  from  Plymouth  coun- 
ty informs  us  that  he  had  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
wheat  cut  down  by  them  in  a  single  night,  and 
that  they  then  attacked  his  com.  A  stalk  of  the 
com  brought  by  him  is  before  us,  and  contains 
two  or  three  of  *the  worms  who  have  made  their 
way  up  the  stem.  This  worm  is  exceedingly  de- 
stmctive,  because  it  does  not  take  a  plant  and 
feed  upon  its  bulk,  but  merely  eats  across  it,  and 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground  passes  to  another,  and 
so  on  through  the  field.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  wheat  field  was  destroyed  so  rapidly. 

The  worms  we  found  in  this  com  are  not  like 
the  army  worm  which  annually  infest  our  apple 
trees,  either  in  form  or  color.  The  regular  army 
worm  marches  in  close  columns,  side  by  side,  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  devour  every  green  thing  they 
meet.  It  is  this  platoon  movement,  and  the  de- 
stmctive  power  they  possess,  that  has  given  them 
the  appropriate  name  of  army  worm.  We  tmst 
that  this  scourge  will  not  become  general  in  our 
now  fair  and  promising  fields. 

The  winter  and  spring  grains  appear  well  i  the 


late  droi^t  has  affected  them  in  some  d^rea, 

but  there  will  be,  we  think,  an  average  crop. 

Potatoes  have  been  affected  by  the  dry  wentK- 
er,  but  the  late  rains  will  revive  them,  and  as  they 
have  rooted  deep  in  search  of  moistore,  their 
growth  will  be  all  the  more  vigonms  now. 

Currants,  raspberries,  and  some  other  email 
firuits,  are  not  so  abundant  as  they  are  in  aonie 
seasons,  but  there  will  be  a  moderate  supply.'  Of 
apples,  pears  and  plums,  there  will  be  but  a  acan- 
ty  crop. 

Of  the  great  staple  crops,  such  as  those  upon 
which  we  must  mainly  rely  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  and  beast  at  home,  and  which  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  export  when  we  have  a  surplus,  there 
ip  now  every  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

Let  us  watch  and  tend  them  wiih  judicious  care, 
and  then,  whatever  may  be  the  issue,  bow  ingrate- 
fttl  submission  to  Him  who  knows  what  is  best, 
and  who  orders  all  things  through  an  Infinite 
Wisdom  that  we  can  but  imperfectly  penetrate. 


Far  tk9  He»  Bmglmnd  Fm 


I  trim  my  apple  trees  in  the  spring  after  bios* 
soming— just  when  they  begin  to  grow  rapidly. 
lam  convinced  that  the  scars  will  heal  over  soon- 
er, if  trimmed  at  that  time,  than  if  trimned  at 
any  other  time  in  the  year.  I  begin  to  trim  when 
the  trees  are  very  young,  and  trim  them  every 
year.  In  this  way  I  am  never  under  the  necessity 
of  cutting  off  large  branches.  Trees  are  always 
injured  and  often  killed  br  entting  off  the  large 
branchea  that  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
One  limb  should  never  be  permitted  to  rub  anoth- 
er. If  limbs  do  BO,  and  both  branches  are  equally 
healthy,  I  cut  off  that  branch  which  originates 
farthest  from  the  body  of  the  tree.  If  taken  in 
season  and  properly  attended  to^  it  is  easy,  by 
clipping  only  the  small  branches,  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  tree  and  keep  the  branchea  clean  and 
free. 

Two  years  atnoe,  a  yoong  orchard  eame  under 
my  care,  which  had  been  very  badly  treated.  The 
borers  were  killing  the  trees,  and  the  owner  did 
not  know  it  To  make  the  trees  bear,  he  had  re- 
sorted to  trimming,  and  sawed  off  valuable  main 
branches.  The  borer  had  so  reduced  the  vigor 
of  the  tree  that  the  circulation  was  not  driven  to 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  a  thick  brush  of 
thomy  sprouts  had  started  up  over  the  body  and 
the  principal  limbs.  Many  of  the  trees  seemed 
mined.  I  had  them  washed  with  weak  lye  to  kill 
the  lichens  and  the  aphides.  The  borers  were 
dug  out,  though  it  seemed  to  be  cutting  the  tree 
into  pieces.  But  now  most  of  the  borer  scars 
are  healed  up,  the  sprouts  are  cleaned  off,  and  the 
ends  of  the  limbs  are  starting  vigorously.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  remarked  that  the  trees  *^look 
handsome."  Ooly  three  or  four  are  hopeless.  • 
I  keep  out  the  borer  by  putting  earth  or  ashes 
around  the  base  of  the  tree— covering  up  the 
tender  portion  of  the  bark  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  from  April  to  August.  Ashes 
will  not  kill  the  borer  after  the  egg  has  been  laid. 
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I  fbuad  boi«rt  .this  year  in  the  bnk  tl^ee  or  four 
inches  helow  the  tops  of  the  ashes. .  The  ashes 
were  put  on  too  late  last  season.  It  is  better  to 
haul  the  earth  away  from  the  tree  in  the  fall,  and 
'  'permit  the  bark  to  harden  down  to  the  root  ^  for 
the  insect  which  lays  the  egg  olmttot  driTO  his 
ovipositor  through  hard  barlu  .M. 

WUbraham,  J^fr  186U 

l^EXARKs.— Treating  trees  from  their  yonth  as 
our  correspondent  does,  all  the  pruning  that  is 
necessary — unless  it  be  in  case  of  accident — ^may 
be  done  at  almost  any  time.  Still,  there  is  a 
principle  underlying  this  matter.  The  tree  has 
different  conditions,  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  some  of  those  conditions  are  far  more 
faTorable  for  the  operation  of  trimming,  than 
others.  The  practice  of  our  correspondent  is  ad- 
mirable in  most  of  the  particulars  which  he  has 
stated. 

OCTB  TSkXmXBB. 

Thetr  homes  an  their  eattl«t— their  hearthetomt  a  thnme  | 
They  role  withoat  teeytre  the  klsfdoa  they  omi ; 
The  sUlki  and  the  rlaee  and  the  firoit-bearing  tne, 
▲re  taltfeote  that  bead  not  to  tyraaU  the  koee ; 

Bat  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  harreet  and  tx^ 
Bfer  lojal  and  fUthfUl,  a  harreet  to  yield. 
Mo  planning  and  plotting  among  them  le  known* 
Mo  traitor  the  ■otereign  would  ftrUie  from  his  throna. 

He  sta^to,  *midit  hit  aerea  of  grass,  wheat  and  malae. 
Like  Grasoe,  »«the  aoaareh  of  all  he  samys }" 
HU  basks  are  the  earth-banks  that  stand  on  his  fhrm  i 
The  banks  that  are  safs  when  the  panics  alarm. 

The  tcooK  is  the  eattla— aot  fluMy  in  breed; 

The  BHASBsare  the  plowshares  that  score  for  the  seed 

Mot  quoted  on  Change  ia  the  broker*s  anaj ; 

Baft  shares  on  whieh  Matiure  wiU  dliMsiida  pay. 

Their  banks  ate  not  these  which  the  widont  ooademB  I 

Mo  oAeers  pllftr  deposits  fromthamf 

If  small  the  potatoes  that  in  them  are  foaad, 

Tet  none  are  so  saukU  as  we  ftnd  on(  of  gronad. 

The  fhrmer  with  appetite  erer  can  eat 

The  bread  on  his  table,  *(as  good  as  the  wheat  ;** 

And,  loving  most  dearly  his  wif»  he  may  ntter, 

«*My  bread  and  my  wlftt   ini  not  ha^e  aqy  bat  hsr  t** 

With  Jalce  of  the  apple  the  wife  then  may  AU 
The  glass  in  which  linger  no  tremors  or  ill ; 
And  she  may  respond  that,  whateyer  betide  her. 
Most  happy  sheni  be  with  her  hnsbaad  beside  her  I 

There's  many  a  hearth  witere  the  embers  are  glowing ; 
There's  maqy  a  heart  with  Its  Joys  oTerflowing ; 
The  hearths  and  the  hearts  from  the  world's  rade  alarms. 
Are  safe  in  the  homes  that  are  reared  on  onr  fhrms. 


MowTKO  MAGHlMB8.^We  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  two  leading  mowing  machines 
of  the  day,  the  Buckeye  and  the  WootL  We  have 
used  them  in  thin  and  in  heavy  grass,  and  on 
rough  and  smooth  land,  and  in  every  place  they 
have  given  us  great  satisfaction.  They  are  both 
excellent  machines.  Any  person  who  purchases 
"one,  and  uses  it  judiciously,  may  cut  an  acre 
very  handsomely  in  an  hour,  witii  a  one*horse 
machine.    With  a  two-horse  machine,  on  level 


land,  and  the  long  cutter-bar*  ho  may  out  an  acre 
in  forty  minutes.  They  are  well  made,  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  easily  managed.  A  farmer 
who  has  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons  of  hay  to  cut 
will  not  regret  having  purchased  either  of  these 
machines.  The  Wood  machine  is  for  sale  by 
Nourse  S  Co,,  34  Merchant's  How,  and  the  Buck-  . 
eye  by  Parker^  OarmeH  A  Oagood,  57  Blaokstone 
Street.  

/Vr  ih»  Ntm  JBngland  Pwrmm, 

HZVT8   FOB  THJD  BBASOIT. 

Weeds.— These  are  likely  to  get  the  start  of 
as  during  the  hurry  of  the  hay  season,  and  the 
first  opportunity  should  be  improved  to  destroy 
them.  This  may  be  accomplished  with  the  hoe 
when  they  are  small,  if  the  work  is  done  in  a  clear; 
hot  day,  when  the  ground  is  dry ;  but  otherwise^ 
many  will  escape  to  seed  the  land  for  another 
crop  of  ''tares,'*  and  although  it  is  hard  work, 
every  weed  remaining  alive  should  be  pulled  out, 
and  deposited  in  the  hog-yard,  not  forgettiog  that 
those  on  the  border  of  the  field  or  in  the  edge  of 
the  grass  will  scatter  seed  just  as  surely  as  though 
growing  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  In  this  way,  a 
farm  may  soon -be  almost  entirely  cleared  of  many 
varieties  of  weeds,  and  all  so  much  diminished  as 
to  save  half  the  labor  of  hoeing  after  a  few  ^ears. 
Weeds  around  barn-yards,  &c.,  &c.,  will,  of 
course,  call  for  a  share  of  attention. 

Canada  Thistles. — Much  is  said  about  cut- 
ting thistles  before  the  seed  ripens,  which  advice 
may  be  very  good  in  some  locations,  but  is  of  no 
pnustical  value  here,  because  there  is  so  much 
seed  ripened  in  waste  places  where  it  is  altogeth- 
er impracticable  for  a  large  farmer  to  attend  to 
it,  that  there  is  always  enoush  to  come  up  in 
any  place  adapted  to  its  growth.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty, however,  in  eradicating  them  in  pastures,' 
by  mowing  when  the  4rst  heads  begin  to  ripen, 
and  if  done  jast  before  a  rain,  one  mowing  will 
frequently  nearly  finish  them.  On^  cultivated 
land  they  can  be  exterminated  by  cutting  up  witK 
a  hoe  as  often  as  they  appear  above  the  ground, 
in  one  season. 

Bass  Matting. — This  very  cpnvenient  artieW 
for  lying  up  plants  and  small  trees,  as  well  as  for' 
budding,  may  be  readily  obtained  by  peeling  th« 
bark  from  the  bass  or  linden,  in  strips  of  suitabler 
length  for  use,  and  keeping  it  under  water  until 
the  layers  will  separate  readily  from  each  other. 
In  very  still  water,  the  mucilage  of  the  bark  is  li- 
able to  decay  and  cause  an  offensive  smell,  and  in 
streams  liable  to  floods,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
it  thoroughly  by  placing  stones  upon  it,  or  it  may 
secede. 

Seeds.— Those  who  raise  their  own  garden 
seeds,  can  improve  the  qualitv  of  carrot  and  pars- 
nip seed  by  cutting  off  all  the  small  clusters  of 
blossoms,  and  beets  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of' 
the  fchoots,  as  soon  as  sufficient  length  is  grown, 
or  when  all  the  seed  is  formed  which  will  ripen 
before  frost ;  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  will 
then  go  to  develop  the  remaining  seed,  and  they 
will  w  larger  and  better  filled. 

Wm.  F.  Bassett. 
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In  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  some  weeks 
since,  we  were  requested  to  gire  the  plan  of  a 
cbeap  and  conTenient  poultry  house,  and  to  say 
something  of  its  necessary  surroundings.  We  re- 
ply with  pleasure,  as  we  believe  the  rearing  of 
poultry  on  the  farm  is  one  of  its  most  interesting 
items  to  every  person  of  feeling  and  taste.  Chil- 
dren find  great  pleasure  in  it,  and,  in  its  care,  form 
habits  of  system,  and  learn  to  share  the  labors 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Added  to  this,  no 
item  of  the  farm,  where  an  equal  amount  is  in- 
tested,  affords  so  much  profit  Then  there  is  the 
eonvenienoe  of  having  the  nicest  poultry  and  eggs 
for  the  table,  just  when  they  are  wanted,  or  the 
equally  high  gratification  of  supplying  friends 
from  the  surplus* 


The  plan  of  a  poultry  house,  which  we  give 
above,  is  simple,  and  may  be  very  cheaply  con* 
Btruoted,  as  there  is  but  little  about  it  that  most 
fiurmers  cannot  supply  from  their  own  farms.  A 
small  amount  for  grazing  and  hardware  is  all,  and 
the  rest  is  labor  and  lumber,  the  latter  being  the 
principal  item  of  cost.  The  lumber  may  be  cut 
from  the  farm  forest,  hauled  to  the  mill,  sawed 
and  brought  homb  in  the  winter,  and  the  shingles 
may  also  be  conveniently  prepared  by  a  great 
many  finrmers,  with  a  trifling  outlay  only  of  money. 

The  building  should  be  set  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  dwelling-house,  so  that  it  may  be  com- 
fortably reached  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but 
not  so  near  as  to  mar  the  prospect,  or  disturb  the 
femily,  in  any  sense.  The  internal  arrangements 
may  be  as  we  have  suggested,  or  they  may  be 
changed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  but 
they  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  give  the  fowls 
an  opportunity  to  bathe  in  the  sunshine  in  winter 
as  much  as  possible.  If  this  is  done,  they  may 
often  be  found  in  groups,  in  the  sunny  places, 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. This  makes  them  bright,  healthy,  and  con- 
stant layers,  when  other  things  are  favorable. 
The  roosU  should  be  low,  and  easily  reached,  as 


wall-fed  hens,  mho  «re  nsnaUy  fliied  with  eggm  im 
different  stages  of  growth,  are  often  injured  hj 
getting  down  from  high  roosts. 

The  fowls  should  always  have  acoess,  both  aum- 
mer  wd  winter,  to  dry  loam,  sand,  and  wood* 
ashsB,  mixed,  and  to  food  of  some  kind,  tnoh  mm 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  rye,  laashed  pota- 
toes, mixed  with  a  little  lard,  scraps  of  meat,  and 
a  feed  once  or  twice  a  day  of  dry  com*    If  'the 
latter  is  kept  constantly  before  them,  they  reject 
the  other  grains  for  the  com,  are  apt  to  get  very 
fat,  and  cease  laying.  In  the  summer  they  should 
always  be  able  to  reach  the  cool,  moist  earth,  bf 
scratching  a  little,  and  if  they  cannot  pluck  graaa 
or  other  vegetables  for  themselves,  they  should 
be  fed  to  them.   A  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  doing 
this,  is  to  sow  lettuce  in  any  of  the  spare  places 
in  the  garden,  by  the  walks,  in  the  comers,  ag^ 
along  the  outside  rows  of  the  corn-field,  and  when 
it  gets  two  or  thrae  inches  above  the  ground,  feed 
it  out.    There  are  few  things  that  fowls  are  more 
fond  of.    They  must  have  vegetables  in  some 
form,  in  order  to  make  them  profitable. 

A  liberal  range  for  the  fowls,  in  a  yard  where 
there  is  shade  and  pure  water,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. They  must  also  be  supplied  with  lime 
and  gravel  in  some  form.  Old  mortar,  coarse 
sand,  and  bones,  pounded  into  small  pieces, 
should  be*frequently,  if  not  always,  before  them. 

When  these  things  which  we  have  suggested, 
are  supplied,  fowls  are  not  discontented  in  con- 
finement, but  will  crow  and  cackle  their  gratitude, 
and  make  the  moming  joyous  with  their  cheerful 
music,  and  we  believe  will  afford  a  larger  profit 
than  when  running  at  large,  unless  it  be  on  farms 
where  there  is  a  considerable  dropping'of  grain 
in  the  fields,  or  about  the  buildings. 

The  house  may  be  large  or  small,  according  to 
one's  wants  i  but  one  eight  feet  wide  by  twelve 
in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  will  accom- 
modate from  20  to  30  fowls. 
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Figure  1,  is  a  perspective  view.  Figure  2,  is 
the  ground  plan ;  a,  is  the  door-way ;  b,  the  grain- 
chests  ;  c,  the  feeding-boxes ;  d,  the  stairway  to 
the  loft,  and  €,  a  small  opening  for  the  fowls  to 
pass  in  and  out 

Give  the  Children  Fresh  Anu-— Some  pa- 
rents make  the  mistake  of  keeping  Uieir  children 
in  doors  during  cold  weather.  Such  a  practice  is 
perbicioqs  in  many  respects.    It  enfeebles  the 
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tediet  of  children^  aod  rendert  them  peoaHarlv 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  colds  and  oougha.  A 
child  should  have  its  feet  well  shod  wiui  socks 
and  boots,  its  bodj  well  wrapped  in  wann  cloth- 
ing, its  head  and  ears  securely  protected  from  the 
eoM,  and  then  let  loose  to  play  in  the  favadnf 
winter  aur.  *By  this  means  its  oody  wiU  become 
robust,  and  its  spirits  be  kept  bright  and  cheer- 
ful ;  whereas,  if  a  child  be  shut  up  in  the  house, 
it  inll  become  fretful  and  feverish,  and  perhaps 
wind  up  with  an  attack  of  illness;  The  coroner's 
inquests  in  London  show  that  every  wedL,  intiuKt 
oi^,  children  are  suffocated  in  bed,  or  under  the 
shawls  of  mothers.  They  die^  in  consequence  of 
inhaling  their  own  breath,  which  is  a  compound 
6i  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are,  in  ihct,  m  the 
same  situation  as  a  person  who  is  locked  up  in  a 
room  which  is  ftill  oi  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  The 
children  are  gradually  overpowered  by  the  delete- 
rious atmosphere,  and  die  without  a  struggle,  it 
being  thought  they  were  in  a  sound  sleep. — Sd^ 
etUiflc  Atneriean. 


BIB80I.VIN0  BOnB. 

We  are  told  from  all  quarters  that  bones  which 
are  by  some  means  converted  into  a  powder  or 
paste  are  excellent  for  nearly  all  the  pbints  we 
cultivate.  The  chemist  tells  us  so,  and  gives  us 
the  reason  for  his  opinion ;  while  the  observing 
farmer,  who  has  used  them  on  his  growing  crops, 
leaving  a  portion  of  them,  side  by  side,  without 
the  bone,  assures  us  that  the  superior  growth  and 
weight  of  seed  where  bone  dust  is  applied,  is  too 
obvious  to  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  the  animals  fed  upon  herbage  where 
bone  in  some  form  is  applied,  are  more  healthy, 
grow  faster  and  yield  larger  products  in  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  than  on  those  farms  that  have 
long  been  cropt  without  the  use  of  bone. 

If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  to  save  and  secure  all  the  bones 
he  can,  and  convert  them  into  a  fertilizer  in  one 
form  or  another.  If  he  but  commences  saving, 
he  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  collected  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  especially  if  he  have  an  old 
horse  to  compost  during  the  time.  In  order  to 
make  the  saving  certain,  there  must  be  a  specific 
vessel  in  which  to  deposit  them,  such  as  a  barrel 
or  box  of  sufficient  sise,  which  should  always 
stand  in  some  convenient  place.  When  thus  col- 
lected, the  question  arises,  how  they  may  best  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  powder  or  paste,  so  that 
they  may  be  evenly  applied  to  the  soiL 

In  former  years  we  have  given  the  modes  prac- 
ticed to  dissolve  bones  by  the  use  of  sulphuric 
add,  commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol.  But  as  the 
acid  is  high,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  aeci* 
dents  in  its  use,  some  other  mode  is  preferable. 
We  have  also  given  a  mode  of  producing  the  de- 
sired result  by  bedding  the  bones  in  horse  ma- 
nure—but that  process  is  a  tedious  one,  and  few, 
we  fear,  will  avail  themselves  of  its  use. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Oaimirp  GmUeman^ 
a  writer  over  the  signature  of  <<A.  R.  A.,"  intro- 
duces a  new  mode  which  is  at  once  simple  and 
cheap,  and  whidi,  if  effectual,  is  a  valuable  one. 
It  consists  in  "putting  the  bones  through  a  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.'^  We  give  it  below  as  he 
states  it,  intending  to  employ  it  on  the  bones  we 
have  now  collected,  and  wiU  then  state  to  the 
reader  the  result^whether  favorable  or  not  He 
says:-* 

"To  a  ton  of  taruahed  or  ground  bones,  add  two 
to  four  cwt.  of  common  sut,  and  enough  of  hot 
water  or  urine  or  liquid  manure  of  any  kind  to 
wet  or  dampen  thoroughly  the  whole  mass ;  mix 
thorou^Mv,  and  then  cover  up  the  whole  heap 
with  dried  muck,  chareoal  dust,  sawdust,  sods,  or 
common  soiL  The  heap  will  soon  become  wsrm 
and  ferment ;  and  after  se^ral  weeks  will  be  fit 
for  amplication  in  the  same  way,  and  in  about  the 
same  doses,  as  ordinary  superpnosphates  or  bones 
dissolved  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  Of 
bones  thus  prepared  the  North  British  A^cuUur' 
ist  says :  'Bones  fermented  by  adding  liquid  ma* 
nure  or  hot  water  with  a  portion  of  salt,  are  ma- 
nurially  of  about  eoual  value,  weight  for  weight, 
with  those  treated  by  sulphuric  acid.'  As  sul- 
phuric actd  is,  at  present  higher  in  price  than 
rormerly,  and  as  there  is  always  liability  to  acci- 
dents and  injuries  to  both  the  clothing  and  the 
body  of  persons  handling  this  strong  acid,  the 
process  of  dissolving  by  fermentation  is  at  once 
more  safe  and  more,  economical  than  dissolving 
by  acid.*'  * 

BAImT  jtob  tsb  thboat. 

In  these  days  when  diseases  of  the  throat  are 
so  universally  prevalent,  and  so  many  cases  are 
fatal,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say  a  word  in  behalf 
of  a  simple,  and  what  has  been  with  us  a  most  ef- 
fectual preventive,  if  not  a  positive  cure,  of 
sore  throat.  ^  For  many  years  past,  indeed,  we 
niay  say  during  the  whole  of  a  fife  of  more  than 
forty  years,  we  •  have  been  subject  to  sore  throat, 
and  more  particularly  to  a  dry,  hacking  cough, 
which  was  not  only  ^stressing  to  ourselves,  but 
to  our  friends  and  those  with  whom  we  were 
brought  into  business  contact.  Last  fall  we  were 
induced  to  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  common 
salt.  We  commenced  by  using  it  three  times  a 
day,  morning,  noon  and  night.  We  dissolved 
a  large  table-spoonful  of  pure  table  salt  in  about 
half  a  tumbler  full  of  cold  water.  With  this  we 
gargled  the  throat  most  thoroughly  just  before 
meal  time.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the 
entire  winter  we  were  not  only  free  from  the  usual 
coughs  and  colds  to  which,  as  far  as  our  memory 
extends,  we  have  always  been  subjected,  but  the 
dry,^  hacking  cough  has  entirely  disappeared.  We 
attribute  these  satisfactory  results  solely  to  the 
use  of  the  salt  gargle,  and  do  most  cordially  re- 
commend a  trial  of  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  subject  to  diseases  of  the  throat. 

Many  persons  who  have  never  tried  the  salt 

ale,  have  the  impression  that  it  is  unpleasant, 
is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary  it  is  plea- 
sant, and  after  a  few  days'  use*  no  person  who 
loves  a  dean  mouth,  and  a  first-rate  sharpener  of 
the  appetite,  will  abandon  it.— ^ar.  and  GartL 
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PBXBBBVZVG  VBUXTS. 

Great  improTements  have  of  late  been  made  in 
the  art  of  preserring  fruits  for  family  use,  hj  the 
introduction  of  jars  which  can  be  hermetically 
•ealed.  The  process  of  preserving  is  so  simple 
that  every  housekeeper  can  accomplish  it,  the 
only  secret  of  success  being  that  the  fruit  should 
be  put  up  and  sealed  when  hot,  the  jars  being 
filled  to  the  brim.  The  best  jars  for  this  purpose 
are  those  which  are  made  entirely  of  glass.  These 
will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year  or  two,  as  fruit 
whlcli  IS  sealed  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  may  be 
preserved  with  one-quarter  the  amount  of  sugar 
required  in  the  old  process,  and  retains  its  orig- 
inal flavor  better. 

The  following  directions  for  .preserving  in  her- 
metically sealed  jars  will  be  interesting  to  house- 
keepers at  the  present  time : 

Select  only  good  fresh  fruit  or  vegetables. 
Stale  and  fermented,  articles  can  never  be  pre- 
served nor  the  decay  already  commenced  arrested. 
Be  particular  and  know  to  a  certainty  that  your 
articles  are  fresh.  No  vegetables  except  toma- 
toes can  be  procured  in  the  markets  of  large 
cities  fresh  enough  for  preserving. 

Blackberries^  Raspberries  and  Strawberries,'^ 
Use  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit.  Sugar  the  strawberries,  and  let 
them  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  the  syrup 
which  will  be  formed  by  the  mice  and  sugar  into 
a  preserving  keftle,  and  boil  it  as  long  as  any 
scum  arises,  and  then  put  in  the  strawberries  and 
boil  until  they  are  thoroughly  heated  through. 

Fill  the  jars  after  first  warming  them  in  some 
way,  and  close  immediately  while  the  contents 
are  hot. 

Cherries  and  Blackberries, — Stew  with  or  with- 
out sugar  ten  minutes,  and  seal  up  while  boiling 
hot 

Gooseberries, — ^These  can  be  kept  by  puttinff 
them  into  jars  as  they  come  from  tne  bushes  and 
sealing  them  up.  Wash  and  pick  them  when 
wanted. 

Currants, — Heat  to  boiling  point  with  sugar, 
and  seal  up  boiling  hot 

Plums. — Make  a  syrup,  using  about  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit  Boil  the 
nlums  in  this  syrup  until  the  fruit  is  tender ;  then 
fill  the  jars,  and  close  up  while  hot 

Peaches. — Pare  and  cut  out  the  peaches.  Make 
a  syrup  using  from  a  quarter  to  an  half  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit  Boil  the  syrup  five  or 
ten  minutes ;  then  put  in  the  peaches  and  boil 
until  they  are  thoroughly  heated  through;  be 
sure  that  the  fruit  is  all  well  heated,  and  then  fill 
the  jars  and  close  immediately. 

Quinces. — Peel  and  quarter  them,  and  boil  in 
water  until  tender,  then  do  them  in  liie  same  way 
as  peaches. 

Pears. — Same  as  quinces,  except  that  they  re- 
quire less  sugar. 

Apples. — Fare,  quarter  and  boil  until  tender, 
but  not  long  enough  to  break  in  pieces ;  then  add 
as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  to  the  taste,  and 
let  the  whole  boil  two  or  three  minutes.  While 
hot  pour  into  jars  and  close  up. 

Tomatoes. — Take  off  the  skin  and  boil  them 
one  hour,  or  cook  them  sufiiciently  for  the  table. 
Season  to  the  taste,  fill  the  jars  and  close  up  boil- 
ing hot    These  being  a  very  juicy  article,  re- 


quire much  longer  boiling  than  most  other  tlainss 
to  boil  the  water  away. 

If  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  makes  the 
fruit  sweeter  than  is  desirable,  it  can  be  l^ept 
with  rather  less,  hot  green  fruit  requires 
than  ripe. 


iiBOHoair  HSNS. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  domestic  foirls 
kept  for  their  good  laying  propensities  in  the  ef^ 
line,  I  think  that  the  Leghorn  fowls  deserve  tbe 
highest  commendation.    For  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  I  will  now  give  you  a  little  experience  of 
my  own.    A  year  ago  the  fore  part  of  last  June,  1 
procured  one  dozen  of  e^s  of  Mr.  Levi  R.  Hew- 
ms,  of  Foxboro'«  who  lived  a  little   more  than 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  town 
towards  Walpole.    The  chickens  hatched  the  last 
of  June,  and  the  pullets  commenced  laying  when 
4i  months  old,  which  was  in  Novembler.    They 
have  continued  to  lay  constantly  every  day  since, 
with  the  exception  of  some  cold  days  last  winter, 
they  being  kept  in  a  place  not  very  warm.    They 
have  shown  no  disposition  whatever  to  set   This 
makes  nearly  eight  months  during  which  they 
have  continued  to  lay  their  eggs. 

My  Leghorn  hens  are  entirely. white.  Some 
of  the  breed,  I  find,  are  of  other  colors.  They 
are  not  large  fowls,  but  considerably  larger  than 
the  Black  Spanish,  and  their  flesh  is  far  superior 
to  the  latter  fowl  for  their  eating  (qualities.  I 
have  been  troubled  with  the  propensity  in  most 
other  fowls  of  wanting  to  set,  pernaps  as  often  as 
onoo  a  month,  summer  and  winter,  which  would 
take  a  week  or  ten  days  to  break  up  so  as  to 
have  them  commence  laying  again.  So  strong  is 
their  propensity  to  set  that  they  will  set  on  noth- 
ing;* expecting,  I  suppose,  to  hatch  out  some- 
thing. 

A  writer  in  the  Farmer  recommends  to  shut  up 
setting  hens  in  a  coop  for  three  days  without  any- 
thing to  eat  I  have  tried  it  and  think  it  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  them,  as  when  let  out  at 
large,  their  anxiety  to  obtain  something  to  eat 
overcome  their  desire  to  set  any  longer;  I  write 
this,  not  for  any  pecuniary  benefit  as  I  have  none 
of  these  fowls  to  sell,  but  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting public  attention  more  to  the  subject 

Mansjield,  July  15, 1861.      Isaac  Stearns. 


VATTBNTBra  SWTNnS. 

Many  persons  feed  their  swine  sparingly  all 
through  their  lives  until  within  two  or  three 
months  of  the  time  of  slaughtering,  thinking  this 
process  an  economical  one.  Is  it  so  P  Is  it  a 
natural  process  ? 

If  the  farmer's  swine  am  fed  at  a  loss,  he  had 
better  sell  his  grain  and  purchase  his  porii.  Bat 
this  is  never  necessary,  if  he  will  feed  regularly 
and  liberally,  and  not  postpone  the  fattening  pro- 
cess until  the  animal  is  old  enough  to  be  slaugh- 
tered. The  rule  should  be  to  keep  the  animal  al* 
ways  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  condition,  and  as 
the  season  of  cold  weather  approaches,  let  the 
food  be  of  a  more  concentrated  nature,  and  as 
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mucli  of  it  given  as  will  be  eaten  with  a  good  ap- 
petite. Under  thia  process  vre  believe  that  pork 
may  be  profitably  raised  by  paying  eighty  cents, 
and  perhaps  one  dollar  per  bushel,  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  food  which  the  animals  sire 
to  eat.  They  must  be  kept  dry  and  warm  in  win- 
ter, and  cool,  with  a  moist  place  to  go  to,  in  sum- 
mer. 

Ffar  tht  New  Mngkmd  Fmrmmr, 
BSMABKS  Oir  OUMATS. 

Mb.  Editoe: — ^I  have  been  much  interested 
in  reading  several  articles  in  the  Farmer  within 
the  past  year  on  climate.  In  the  Farmer  of  Dec. 
15th,  I  find  an  article  entitled  **Some  remarkable 
facts  inrelation  to  climate,  compiled  firom  Meyen," 
in  which  the  writer  gives  many  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  variations  of  climate,  but  does 
not  trace  those  facts  to  their  primary  causes.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  eastern  parts  of  con- 
tinents are  colder  than  their  western  parts  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  the  result  is  partiallv 
reversed  in  the  southern.  All  these  are  the  ef- 
fects of  natural  causes,  and  can  be  philosophical- 
ly explained,  and  made  clear  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding. The  primary  cause  of  difierences 
in  climate  consists  m  the  configuration  of  conti- 
nents, islands  and  seas.  But  the  cause  of  all 
climate  lies  in  two  substances  which  envelop  the 
earth,  viz. :  air  and  water,  modified  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  great  producer  of  activity  in  these 
elements.  .  It  is  by  a  complication  of  Cduses,  act^ 
ing  upon  these  two  substances,  that  such  an  ex- 
treme variety  of  climate  is  produced.  Were  the 
whole  surface  of  our  globe  level,  and  of  equal 
color  and  density,  whether  it  consisted  of  earth 
or  water,  it  would  present  us  with  a  climate  uni« 
form  in  its  character,  and  all  isothermal  lines 
would  correspond  with  the  parallels  of  latitude. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Our  globe  is  broken,  and 
some  parts  are  thrown  up  to  a  great  height,  while 
other  parts  are  sunk  to  corresponding  depths,  and 
the  ocean  levels  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  with  a  vast  body  of  water.  Be- 
neath this  body  of  water,  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
is  as  uneven  as  the  land  above  the  ocean,  and  like 
it  produces  a  striking  effect  on  climate.  To  de- 
scribe this  great  regulator  of  climate,  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  requires  a  geographical  knowledge 
oC  the  whole  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the 
land — a  knowledge  which  is  but  imperceptibly 
possessed  by  the  human  race.  Yet  the  very  su- 
perficial knowledge  which  we  do  possess  enables 
us  in  a  measure  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  show  their  effects  on 
the  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  that  ^reat  motive  power 
of  earth,  produces  currents  m  the  ocean  as  well 
as  in  the  air,  to  an  unlimited  extent  These  ooe* 
anic  currents  have  definite  bounds,  while  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  remains  unchanged,*always  run- 
ning in  the  same  courses  through  the  great  waste 
of  waters,  and  forever  producing  the  same  effects 
on  the  land.  These  currents  are  deflected  from 
their  r.egular  courses  by  the  continentSi  and  thrown 
into  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  far  from  their 
natural  courses.  The  cause  of  all  these  currents 
in  air  or  ocean  lies  in  the  sun.    The  direct  rays 


of  the  sun,  on  entering  onr  atmosphere  vertically 
at  the  equator,  produce  an  attraction  or  expansion 
of  all  substances  coming  within  their  influence, 
and  permeate  all  substances  with  heat,  especially 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  consequently  making ' 
them  lighter.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
heat  expanda  nearly  all  anbstances,  and  by  heat- 
ing the  waters  of  the  ocean  it  ^ves  the  atoms  a 
tendency  to  rise  and  flow  off  m  the  direction  of 
their  motive  power^-the  sun.  Were  there  no 
impediment,  this  would  cause  a  universal  current 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  rising  of  the  waters  at 
the  equator.  These  waters  as  they  flow  westward- 
ly  are  deflected  by  the  eastern  shores  of  the  con- 
tments,  and  sent  off  towards  the  polar  regions, 
to  modify  the  climates  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
earth.  Thus  there  is  a  great  current  that  flows 
around  the  earth  from  east  to  west,  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  an  everlasting 
circle  or  motion  m  the  watery  element 

Suppose  we  begin  to  trace  this  current  from 
the  western  shore  of  Africa.  It  passes  along 
the  equator  in  a  peaceful  and  undisturbed  man- 
ner, until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  eastern 
shore  of  South  America,  at  a  point  where  its  main 
current  is  deflected  northward,  where  it  passes 
onward  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  is  the  great  heating  daul- 
dron  of  tropical  waters,  giving  life  and  fertilitv 
to  the  surrounding  countries.  Here  it  meets  with 
an  impassable  barrier  to  its  western  progress  in 
the  high  lands  of  Mexico.  By  the  rush  of  wa- 
ters into  this  basin  they  are  consequently  forced 
outward,  after  going  the  circuit  of  the  gulf,  and 
the  only  channel  for  its  outlet  is  between  the 
Florida  Reefs  and  Cuba.  It  is  then  deflected 
northward  by  that  high  range  of  oceanic  moun- 
tains of  which  the  Bahama  Isles  are  the  summits. 
It  now  assumes  the  name  of  the  Oulf  Stream, 
and  passes  between  the  United  States  coast  and 
a  range  of  oceanic  mountains,  which  raise  their 
lofty  summits  above  the  waters,  and  form  the 
Bermuda  Isles. 

It  seems  by  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  for  1859,  that 
there  is  a  ridge  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  from 
Cape  Florida  to  Bemini,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  mountains  forming  the  Bahama  Isles,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  having  a 
depth  of  350  fathoms,  over  which  the  Gulf  Stream 
passes  in  its  onwaird  course.  At  this  place  the 
bottom  shows  an  unevenness  in  form,  over  which, 
in  the  deep  corrugations,  the  cold  polar  current 
passes  beneath  the  hot  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  even  this  cold  water  is  traced  as  far  as  the 
Tortugas ;  but  is  everywhere  overflowed  by  the 
hot  waters  of  the  Gulf.  At  the  Sambrero  Sta- 
tion, it  is  strongly  marked  at  depths  varying  from 
70  to  100  fathoms.  From  Cape  Florida,  the  bot- 
tom gradually  sinks  southwaralv  to  800  fathoms, 
flve  miles  off  Havana.  The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it 
passes  to  the  north,  recedes  gradually  from  the 
coasts,  until  it  is  further  deflected  by  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland.  East  of  this,  a  branch  crosses 
the  ocean,  and  passes  down  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  again  to  join  the  current  of  the  tropical 
waters,  and  perform  the  same  revoludon  over 
again.  Withm  the  circuit  of  this  current  lies  the 
Sargasso  Sea — ^that  great  floating  meadow  of  sea- 
wlseds  which  so  vividly  occupied  the  imagination 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  before  his  discovery, of 
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the  Nev  World.  It  tt|ipMn  to  be  a  kzga  tract 
of  oceanic  table-land,  over  which  the  current!  of 
the  ocean  nerer  pass.  The  Gulf  Stream,  or  its 
main  branch,  passes  np  the  coast  of  the  British 
'  Idesy  and  the  western  shore  of  Norway,  ftiving 
those  countries  mnch  mote  heat  than  u  doe  to 
that  latitude.  It  is  then  deflected  by  oceanic 
mountains,  which  are  a  continuation  ot  the  Ural 
Mountains  through  Nova  Zembla,  into  the  polsr 
basins.  It  passes  a  little  east  of  Spitsbergen,  and 
flows  on,  mingling  its  waters  with  the  cold  waters 
of  <he  polar  basin,  till  it  passes  arovnd  the  north 
cape  of  Greenland,  forming  the  open  polar  sea, 
as  seen  by  Dr.  Kane's  men,  then  passing  through 
Smith's  Sound  into  Baffin's  Bay,  it  finds  its  way 
back,  idong  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
cold  current  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
land;  and  finally  becomes  submerged  beneath  the 
hot  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  passes  along 
till  it  finally  loses  itself  in  the  hot  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  This  current  has  a  cooling  ef- 
fect on  the  eastern  shores  of  oar  continent,  giv- 
ing New  York  the  mean  annual  tsmperatore  of 
Dublin,  which  is  nearly  13^  further  north.  These 
currents  have  an  effect  on  the  climate  of  both 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  A  small  branch  of  the 
great  tropical  current  is  deflected  by  the  South 
American  continent  southward.  It  passes  along 
tiie  ooBst,  and  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
where  it  turns  to  the  north,  drawn  again  by  the 
sun's  rsTS  till  it  reaches  the*  Bay  of  Arica,  where 
it  is  deflected  to  the  north-west  until  it  arrives  at 
the  equatorial  regions,  and  assists  in  forming  the 
great  westerly  current  of  the  Padfic  A  branch 
of  this  current  is  deflected  northwardly  by  hi^ h 
oceanic  mountains,  which  rear  their  lofty  summits 
above  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  form  that  great 
archipelago  of  islands  known  as  Polynesia  and 
Australasia.  This  ranse  of  mountains  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  tne  great  mountain  chains 
of  Central  Asia,  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  This  current  passes  up  the  eastern  shore 
of  Asia,  partially  enters  the  sea  of  Kamtsehatka, 
and  a  small  portion  passes  through  Bhering's 
Straits  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side ; 
yet  the  main  current  peases  down  the  western 
coast  of  America,  giving  to  California  a  most  sa- 
lubrious climate.  It  passes  along  the  coast,  until 
it  mineles  again  with  the  great  tropical  current 
of  the  Pacific.  A  sonthem,  or  principal  branch, 
of  this  current  passes  the  Is^fss  oi  Borneo  and 
Sumatra,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  on  its  way 
to  the  African  continent,  where  it  is  again  deflect- 
ed from  its  course,  and  passes  southward  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then  follows  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  mingle  with  the  equatorial  current  on 
its  passace  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A  fitful  current  of  cold  water,  passes  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  through  the  west  side  of  Bhering's 
'Strait,  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  to  mingle 
again  with  ihe  waters  of  the  equatorial  current  r 
having  an  efect  similar  to  the  cold  current  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  America.  These  currents  have 
an  effect  on  climate  by  warming  or  cooling  the 
air,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  tne  water. 

The  temperature  of  climate  lies  in  the  air,  but 
is  affected  oy  almost  all  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Air,  by  passing  over  water, 
accumulates  heat,  but  by  passing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent over  land,  loses  its  heat.  This  is  one  reason 
that  the  western  ooasts  in  the  norUiem  temperate 


aone  are  warmar  than  tfie  eastern.  The  air,  ki 
passing  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  broad 
prairies  of  western  America,  becomes  cool,  be* 
cause  it  ascends  to  great  heights  as  it  passes  orer 
ridge  after  ridge  of  tiie  Roekv  Mountains,  to  s 
great  distance  $  and  after  leaving  the  movntsia 
regions  it  passes  over  land  instead  of  water,  where 
it  cannot  accumulate  heat,  but  passes  as  a  cold 
current  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  great 
lakes  modify  the  air  to  a  small  extent  auroand 
them,  but  have  little  or  no  effect  as  far  east  as  the 
New  England  States. 

Oceanic  currents  have  an  ettod  on  climate,  by 
warming  the  air  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  ths 
water.  The  air  performs  similar  evolotions  to 
those  of  the  water,  but  is  not  so  totallv  impeded 
in  its  course  by  continents  or  mountain  thmiom^ 
for  its  elastic  force  will  enable  it  to  pass  over 
mountain  chains  of  immense  height  i  y«t  there 
are  mountains  high  enough  to  impede  its  progreae 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Although  it  paases  oivsr 
the  Andes,  Himalayaa,  and  other  lo^  moontsuaa 
to  a  great  extent,  yet  all  these  mountains  hsTS 
an  influence  to  impede  its  nrogress,  and  torn 
it  from  its  direct  course,  whi«i  eaases  great  dia- 
crepanciea  in  climate. 

The  natural  course  of  the  air  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  water.  The  heat  of  the  sun  draws  the  air 
from  each  side  of  the  equator,  and  forms  a  car- 
rent  from  east  to  west  within  the  tropics,  aided 
by  the  centrifugal  fcHree  of  the  earth.  The  curreot, 
as  it  reosdes  from  the  sun's  path,  blows  from  the 
north  of  east  on  the  north  side,  and  south  of  east 
on  the  south  side,  thus  rising  in  a  bebat  ^e  equa- 
tor. The  upper  portion  of  this  air,  in  eoaae> 
quence  of  iu  expansion,  will  necessarily  flow  off 
to  the  north  ana  south,  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  track,  because  by  becoming  colder,  and  lo^ 
ing  its  moisture,  it  acquires  more  weight,  and 
wm  come  back  to  earth  at  some  place  between  the 
tropics  and  the  poles,  or  at  all  plaoes.  It  forma  s 
westeriy  current  as  it  passes  over  our  eontinent 
from  about  33^  to  about  66"^  latitude,  wiile  oa 
the  eastern  continent  it  is  driven  further  north 
by  the  southerly  winds  drawn  by  the  Himalaya 
mountains  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Asia,  tma 
belt  extends  from  43  to  67"^  north  latitude.  This 
is  called,  by  meteorologists,  the  belt  of  westsrly 
winds.  North  of  this,  the  wind  assumes  a  more 
northerly  direction,  until  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  air  sinks  at  the  pole,  forming  a  northerly 
wind.  This  is  a  general  description  of  the  cor* 
rents  of  air  in  the  upper  regions.  In  the  lower 
regions,  the  air  is  deflected  into  valleys  by  moua* 
tain  chains  and  other  causes,  so  that  the  general 
cbrculation  of  the  air  is  not  wholly  applieable  to 
the  earth's  surface.  But  here  the  air  obeys  the 
same  laws  that  water  does,  and  is  deflected  at 
times  from  the  equatorial  regions  towud  the 
poles,  till  the  cold  polar  current  rolls  badi  iu 
tide  of  chilly  winds  to  the  tropical  regiona. 


A  Fine  Hobse  Rike.— We  have  been  using 
for  a  few  days,  SioddarSM  Seif-Opsrating  Eont 
Rake  and  Cocker^  and  find  it  to  entu«ly  surpass 
every  other  Horse  Rake  that  we  have  used.  The 
rake  is  a  decided  success.  We  hope  the  inventor 
will  sell  ten  thousand  of  them,  at  a  fair  price,  and 
have  little  doubt  that  he  wilL    A  diild  of  aiz 
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yean  has  •ttfficieot  power  to  qierate  ity  if  he  kaew 
how  to  apply  it  At  a  fbtme  time  we  ahall  make 
ftinfaer  notice  of  it 


BXTKA.OTS   AMD  S3SFUB8. 
HOW  TO  BBUiQ  KUUK  VBOM  A  diOSSD  T1B47— 

I  witth  to  make  a  8iig|?eetioii  to  your  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  oorrespondent  When  I  was  a  lad,  my  fkth* 
er  had  an  ezeellent  cow,  and  one  spring  when 
she  had  been  dry  thvongh  a  cold  winter,  we  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  any  milk  from  one 
teat  I  think  he  first  worked  a  fine  knitting- 
needle  into  the  orifice  in  the  teat  and  afterwards 
the  qnill  end  of  a  hen's  feather,  after  cutting  off 
most  of  the  feather  end,  and  winding  a  waxed 
thread  flrml^r  round  to  prerent  it  from  slipping  in 
too  ftff  i  by  keepine  this  in  a  few  days  except 
while  milking,  tne  difficulty  was  remored.  I  had 
occasion  to  Sy  the  same  process  last  winter,  and 
only  had  to  keep  the  quia  in  one  night  and  one 
day. 

We  w«re  just  going  at  haying  this  morning  in 
good  earnest,  but  the  weather  is  wet ;  still  it  is  a 
good  day  for  mowing,  and  as  most  of  us  hare  to 
use  the  scythe  yet,  we  bare  not  been  Idle ;  grass 
is  good  {  grain  bids  fair  to  be  an  arerage  crop. 

W.  L  SmoiTDs. 
^os^mry,  T7.,  July  15, 1891. 

SHEEP^PLOWB-^-CEAXBEBSIXa. 

I  make  the  following  inquiries,  hoping  you  win 
answer  all  of  them.  I  am  also  ^ery  desirous  that 
^ey  be  answMred  by  other»-^flurmers  of  experi- 
ence. Many  who  ate  silent  ooold  give  mueh  ral- 
i»ble  information. 

What  sheep  are  most  proMble  to  r^se  on 
sandy  loam  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  good 
mutton  and  lamb  market  P  Information  in  re- 
card  to  price  after  shearing,  with  location,  would 
be  acceptable.  How  many  of  the  kind  mentioned 
will  consume  the  feed  of  one  eow  P  (1*) 

For  land  as  above,  what  kind  and  siie  of  plow 
is  the  best---a  plow  to  be  cbawn  by  oxen  or  two 
horaeeP  (2.) 

Would  such  kind  of  land  be  benefited  by  sob- 
soil  plowing  P  (a.) 

what  is  the  price  of  snbsoil  plows  P  (4.) 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  swale  meadow  upon  which 
cranberries  are  scattered  here  and  tiiere.  Good 
English  hay  once  grew  upon  it,  but  firom  neglect 
the  sur&ee  drains  nave  become  clogged,  and  now 
only  fresh  meadow  grass  and  oranMrries  crow.  I 
can  flow  it  for  cranbevriesi  or  drain  it  and  there- 
bvmakea  valuable  meadow.  Which  would  you 
advise  to  be  doneP  The  sod  is  bhuik  and  tough, 
filled  with  strong  grass  foots  t  underneath  is  a 
whitish  sand.  Tne  land  is  dry  enouffh  in  a  dry 
time  to  plow.  It  used  to  bring  very  heavy  grass 
of  good  qualitv.  Any  suggestions  relative  to  its 
treatment  will  be  very  acceptable.  (5.) 

I  have  an  abundance  of  easy  land  to  work,  but 
I  think  this  the  strongest,  and  am  determined  to 
reclaim  it  in  some  way,  so  as  to  make  it  pay. 

New  Beclford,  1861.  ,     0.  W.  H. 

Hkmabxs.— (1.)  There  is  no  person  in  our  re- 
eoUection  better  able  to  give  definite  and  reliable 


opinions  in  this  matter  than  JosN  D.  O.  Wil- 
LiA3fs,  Esq.,  of  Baynham,  Mass.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Legislature  in  1859,  and  at  the  agri- 
cultural meetings  at  the  State  House,  during  that 
winter,  spoke  upon  the  sulijeot  of  sheep  culture, 
aad  sfaowed  that  by  figures  and  observation  com- 
bined, he  had  gathered  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  We  hope  he  will  reply  to 
the  queries  of  our  conraspondent 

(2.)  Pk>w  nottber  7U,  Noorse,  Mason  &  Ce/s 
pattern,  would  be  an  excdlent  one  fbr  the  land 
you  describe. 

(3.)  Subsoiling  such  land  would  undoubtedly 
be  usefuL 

(4.)  Send  for  a  eatakgne^  which  will  be  sent 
fifee  of  charge,  and  then  yon  will  find,  not  only 
prices  of  implements,  but  illustrations  of  them. 

(5.)  As  the  cianbecry  crop,  when  successfully 
cnltivatedi  is  a  very  profiteMe  000,  we  should  ad- 
vise you  t»  plant  cranberry  vines  on  one  or  two 
square  rods  of  this  land,  and  if  they  succeed  well 
gradually  extend  them  over  the  piece.  Take  thrii^ 
ty  vines  ftom  some  meadow,  and  set  them  in  holes 
prepared  in  the  grass  as  near  as  mx  inches  to 
each  other. 

It  was  too  late  to  send  the  scions  called  for  in 
another  note;  but  they  will  be  furnished  next 
winter  or  spring,  if  wanted. 

A  BIG  Vf  OBX. 

I  discovered  the  carious  worm  which  accompa»- 
nies  this  letter,  on  my  grape  vine  in  Charlestown, 
and  as  I  can  find  no  one  who  seems  to  know  its 
name  or  nature,  I  submit  it  to  your  inspection } 
perhaps  it  is  the  ^'army-worm''  whose  recent  ap- 
pearance in  New  England  has  been  noticed  in 
the  daily  journals.  WiL  L.  Williams. 

Potloih  July  20, 1861. 

BEMAiac9.-^The  worm  yon  kindly  sent  us,  so 
nicely  boxed,  is  not  the  *'army  worm,"  nor  do  we 
know  its  name  and  habits,  li  evidently  belongs 
to  the  fomily  of  those  timt  feed  jipon  the  carrot 
and  parsnip.  When  the  new  edition  of  ''Harris' 
Insects'*  is  out,  we  hope  to  be  able,  by  the  aid  of 
the  engravings,  to  decide  upon  the  names  of 
many  of  the  insects  sent  us« 

CCTTEB'S  SEEDLING  STSAWBEHBT. 

Will  you  inform  me,  through  the  Farmtprt  in 
what  respect  Cutter's  Seedling  Strawberry  is  stt« 
perior  to  oldor  varieties  P  Abo,  if  Longworth's 
Prolific  would  be  as  well  as  Eari^  Scarlet  to  plant 
with  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  if  it  is  bettor  to  culti- 
vate in  hilb,  instead  of  beds  P  fli,s.a 

W(yrcesUr^  Jviy,  1861. 

ltBBCAaKs.-^We  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Cut- 
ter's Seedling  is  better  than  older  varieties.  We 
told  what  we  knew  of  the  Seedling,  purposely 
leaving  comparisons  to  yourself  and  others.  We 
cannot  answer  your  second  question. 
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▲  HOBBB  BOtrOHT  JLJTD  A  XiAWTBB  SOU). 
BT  A  COtJNSELLOB  AT  LAW. 

I  had  a  wife  and  three  email  children.  Mj  of- 
fice iras  in  Boston,  and  we  lived  in  an  adj^ning 
town.  I  needed  the  exercise  of  rictiDg,  and  a 
.drive  now  and  then»  toward  evenings  with  my 
&mily>  would  be  good  for  us  alL  We  had  for- 
merly lived  in  the  country,  where  everybody 
keeps  horses,  and  a  horse  seemed  really  necessa- 
ry te  our  comfort,  and  so  I  determined  to  buy 
one.  I  had  owned  several  horses  in  my  day,  and 
knew  something  of  horse-flesh,  and  I  had  been 
engaged  in  several  horse-oases  in  court  i  and  of 
course  I  knew,  as  every  man  of  observation 
knows,  that  horses  are  a  dangerous  commodity  to 
deal  in.  Being,  however,  forewarned,  of  course  I 
was  forearmed,  and  being  a  lawyer,  I  felt  no  ap- 
prehension that  I  could  not  look  pretty  well  alter 
one  side  of  a  bargain. 

Before  trying  to  buy  an  artide,  I  always  make 
up  my  mind  exactly  what  I  want.  Then  I  am  not 
misled  by  every  foolish  fancy,  as  one  is  liable  to 
be  who  looks  through  the  market  for  something 
that  suits  him. 

The  horse  I  would  buy  must  be  a  good  saddle- 
horse,  a  pacer  or  ambler  under  the  saddle,  but  of 
oourse  a  square  trotter  in  harness.  He  must  be 
young  and  sound,  of  handsome,  sprightly  figure, 
kind  as  a  kitten,  never  needing  the  whip,  but  yet 
safe  for  my  wife  to  drive,  nbtiuraid  of  the  engine, 
fast  or  slow,  at  the  driver's  election.  To  be  sure, 
I  had  once  heard  our  minister,  when  I  lived  in 
the  country,  tell  the  only  horse  jockey  in  the  par- 
ish that  he  wanted  just  such  a  horse,  and  I  nad 
heard  the  jockey's  irreverent  reply,  '<Why,  you 
—old  fool,. there  am<  no  such  boss."  Yet  I  had 
heard  of  such  animals,  and  seen  them  advertised, 
and  if  I  had  not  happened  to  see  one  that  exactly 
answered  the  description,  it  was  probably  because 
I  had  not  been  looking  particularly  after  him. 

When  it  became  known  that  I  was  in  want  of 
a  horse,  it  was  really  amusing  to  see  the  attempts 
made  to  deceive  me.  They  evidently  thought  I 
was  a  green  hand  at  the  business,  and  that  I  tras 
A  fit  subject  for  any  imposition 

Ooe  fine-looking  animal  was  brought  me,  that, 
to  a  careless  observer,  would  have  seemed  nearly 
perfection.  He  had  a  slight  cough,  but  the  own- 
er assured  me  it  was  nothing  only  a  little  cold 
the  horse  had  taken  the  day  oefore,  by  standing 
in  a  draught  He  could  not  deceive  me;  1  had 
owned  a  horse  with  the  heaves,  years  ago,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  take  his  worthless  beast  to  somebody 
who  did  not  know  so  much  about  horses.  An- 
other would  have  suited  me  exactlv,  but  he  had 
several  scars  on  his  legs,  caused,  as  the  dealer 
said,  by  breaking  through  the  stable  floor.  I  in- 
quired a  little,  and  ascertained  that  he  had  taken 
fright,  upset  the  carriage,  and  gone  home,  two 
miles,  on  a  dead  run,  with  the  forward  wheels, 
into  his  stall,  carrying  with  him  a  hay-cutter  and 
a  grindstone,  that  stood  in  the  floor,  and  so  had 
cut  himself  to  pieces  trying  to  kick  away  the  frag- 
ments. 

Another  had  an  interfering  strap  on  his  ankle, 
having  lately  been  badly  shod,  i  saw  through 
that  poor  falsehood  at  once. 

I  tnink  I  should  have  bought  one  of  a  dealer 
whom  I  knew,  and  who  assured  me  he  would  not 
for  the  world  deceive  me,  had  not  the  singular 


animal  exhibited  the  unfortunate  eccentricity  of 
standing  on  his  fore  legs  exclusively  at  interraU» 
when  I  attempted  to  ride  him  outward  from  the 
stable,  owing,  probably,  to  a! defective  nervosa 
orffantzation. 

I  determined  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  deal- 
ers, but  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  myself,  and 
when  I  found  tne  right  kind  of  an  animal  to  bvff 
him,  even  if  I  had  to  pay  a  high  price. 
'  Walking  one  afternoon  from  Cambridge  to 
Somerville,  I  rested  a  moment  by  the  hawthorn 
hedge  at  the  foot  of  Kirkland  Street,  and  looking 
baek  I  observed,  a  beautiful  black  horse,  sur^ 
mounted  by  an  elderly  cadaverous  gentleman, 
who  had  somewhat  the  air  of  a  clergyman.  The 
horse  was  moving  at  an  easy  ambling  pace, 
scarcely  faster  than  a  walk,  tne  rein  hanging 
loosely  on  his  neck,  while  the  rider  was  serenely 
reading  a  newspaper.  In  the  language  of  the 
free-love  woman  to  *<Artemus  Ward  at  Berlin 
Hites,"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  **I  have  found  him 
at  last"^  I  accosted  the  traveller,  and  passing  by 
the  details  of  our  conversation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  animal  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  and  although  it  would  well  nigh  break 
the  hearts  of  the  owner's  family  to  part  with  him, 
he  could  be  bought  for  the  moderate  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  although 
somewhat  premature,  to  learn  what  I  afterwa^s 
discovered,  that  the  owner's  '^family"  consisted  of 
one  bull-terrier  pup  which  slept  with  him  in  a  sta^ 
ble  loft  every  night. 

I  met  the  owner  by  appointment  next  day,  at 
my  office  in  Boston.  He  had  been  employed,  he 
said,  as  travelling  agent  of  a  Boston  house,  and 
had  no  further  use  for  the  horse:  he  would  give 
me  a  written  warranty  of  the  animal  as  perfectly 
sound  and  kind  s  indeed  I  might. take  him  home 
a  week,  and  try  him,  and  see  for  myself.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  this.  I  took  my  nrise  to  my 
own  stable,  I  kept  him  a  fiiU  week,  1  rode  him 
and  drove  him  daily  i  my  wife  rode  him  and  drove 
him ;  my  man  Barney  rode  him  and  drove  him* 
My  admiration  of  him  increased.  He  was  to  all 
appearance  sound  and  kind.  He  was  fast  or  slow, 
as  I  chose  to  have  him.  He  would  face  the  care 
without  winking,  and  stand  without  tying.  In 
short  he  was  a  perfect  horse.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
week  I  paid  the  price,  took  a  written  warranty, 
and  went  home  rejoicing  in  my  success.  Every 
horse  should  have  a  name,  and  we  concluded  to 
call  this  one,  on  account  of  his  many  good  qnaii« 
ties,  Honesty.  For  a  few  days  I  was  engaged 
constantly  in  a  long  trial  in  court.  The  horse  stood 
still  in  his  stable,  well  fed  and  well  groomed,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  best  condition  for  use  when  my 
leisure  days  should  come.  Barney  said  one  day 
that  he  had  harnessed  Honesty  to  the  wagon  to 
bring  home  some  oats  from  the  store,  and  that  be 
refused  for  some  time  to  start  from  the  yard. 
However,  Barney  was  no  horseman,  and  I  thought 
the  fault  was  in  his  awkwardness  in  handling  the 
reins.  A  day  or  two  later,  my  wife's  brother  took 
her  with  the  children  out  for  a  drive  with  Hon* 
estj,  in  the  carryall,  and  she  reported  that  the 
animal  insisted  on  going  up  Beacon  Street  instead 
of  Tremont  Street,  wnere  they  wanted  to  go. 
This  did  not  seem  exactly  right,  but  still  I  had 
full  faith  that  Honesty  would  prove  all  right  when 
I  held  the  reins. 
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Finally,  my  trial  in  Court  was  flnitbed,  and 
there  was  to  oe  a  pic-nic  near  Fresh  Pond,  where 
all  my  friends  were  going.  I  had  bought  a  new 
light  top  buggy,  and  harness  to  match,  and  mih 
and  I  droye  up.  Honesty  was  in  high  feather, 
and  made  the  new. carriage  spin  along  like  a  linen 
wheel.  We  passed  the  afternoon  in  the  woods, 
and  when  our  team  was  brought  up  for  our  re- 
turn, eyerybody  was  attracted  b^  our  elegant  turn 
out.  I  confess  I  felt  not  a  little  pleased  with 
this  uniyersal  appreciation  of  my  taste.  I  don't 
know  why  it  is,  out  everybody  considers  a  com- 
pliment to  his  horse  as  fully  equiyalent  to  one  to 
nimself.  We  bade  adieu  to  our  admiring  friends ; 
I  handed  my  wife  into  the  carriage,  gathered  up 
the  ribbons  and  wayed  my  hand  by  way  of  part- 
ing salutation.  Honesty  pawed,  but  did  not  moye 
forward.  I  chirruped  ana  shook  the  reins.  Hon- 
esty shook  his  headt  and  gaye  a  significant  snort 
A  friend  took  him  by  the  bit,  when  he  stepped 
rapidly  backward,  till  the  new  buggy  brought  up 
against  a  tree.  I  touched  him  with  the  whip,  when 
he  reared  and  snorted,  and  my  wife  screamed. 
••Don't  whip  him,"  cried  a  friend  j  "whipping  never 
does  any  good  to  a  contrary  horse."  "He  is  an 
old  offender,  I  see  by  his  actions,"  said  another. 

The  details  of  this  exhibition  are  not  agreeable 
to  dwell  upon.  Neither  coaxing,  nor  wnipjnnff, 
nor  pushing,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  any  other  creature,  could  induce  that 
beast  to  eyen  draw  the  empty  carriage  out  of  its 
tracks.  I  asked  a  fHend  to  take  my  wife  home, 
and  leaving  my  elegant  carriaffe,  ignominiously 
led  the  obstinate  brute  to  a  stable  near  by,  and 
left  him  for  the  night 

*'A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  I  woke  the  morrow 
morn."  I  persevered  with  Honesty  yet  awhile, 
but  after  berag  kept  two  hours  by  his  stopping  in 
a  rainy  night  on  Cambridge  bridge,  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  being  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  stable 
yard,  when  in  great  haste  to  meet' an  engagement 
at  Lexington,  I  reluctantly  concluded  that  ne  was 
not  perfectly  kind.  My  wife  had  long  since  de- 
clined further  experiments  with  him.  I  was  pux- 
aled  whether  to  admit  myself  duped  and  cheated, 
or  attempt  to  cure  the  defect  1  rode  the  beast 
occasionally,  and  sometimes  drove  him,  with  va- 
rious success.  One  day  I  had  business  at  Con- 
cord, at  the  County  Courts  and  with  a  friend  drove 
into  that  beautiful  village  just  at  sunset  Court 
had  just  adiourned  for  the  day,  and  my  brother 
lawyers  and  clients,  and  jurors  and  witnesses 
were  lounging  about  the  hotel  and  the  old  elm  on 
the  common.  Just  as  we  came  in  front  of  the 
Middlesex  hotel,  I  observed  my  horse  suddenly 
to  falter ;  then  he  stopped,  throwing  up  his  heaa, 
and  jerking  it  sideways  in  a  manner  remarkable 
to  see,  seemed  quite  bewildered.  "He  has  a  fit  f* 
"jump  out  or  you  will  get  hurt,"  cried  the  multi- 
tude, which  at  once  surrounded  us. 

My  friend  obeyed  the  call,*  and  I  attempted  to 
do  so,  just  as  the  distracted  beast  sallied  backward 
over  the  shaft,  "and  Mortham,  steed  and  rider 
felL"  Down  we  came  in  one  miscellaneous  heap, 
the  carriage  essentially  smashed,  and  his  owner 
vexed  and  discomfitted.  A  few  days  proved  that 
Honesty  was  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  this 
kind. 

But  had  I  not  a  warranty,  and  am  I  not  a  law- 
yer? Straightway  I  commenced  an  action  for 
deceit    It  is  a  proverb  at  the  bar,  that  a  lawyer 


who  tries  bis  own  case  has  a  fool  for  his  client 
I  retained  and  paid  counsel.  I  summoned  and 
paid  witnesses ;  i  consulted  and  paid  Doctor  Dadd 
and  other  experts.  The  case  was  tried,  and  all 
Middlesex  county  was  made  to  understand  ho^ 
a  lawyer  had  been  cheated  by  a  jockey.  The  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  in  my  favor  for  $125  damages, 
probably  upon  the  idea  that  a  lawyer  ought  not 
to  recover  more  than*  half  that  he  is  cheated  oat 
of.  I  gave  my  execution  to  an  officer,  with  orders 
to  arrest  die  rascal,  and  told  my  counsel  to  op- 
pose him  at  every  step  and  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  the  law. 

After  a  fisw  months,  my  attorney  sent  for  me, 
and  gave  me  the  result  of  following  my  directions. 
The  defendant  had  been  committed  to  jail  where 
he  had  quietly  remained  several  weeks,  apparent- 
ly happy  in  the  consciousness  that  by  the  benefit 
cent  provisions  of  our  laws,  I,  his  creditor,  was 
paying^  (1.75  per  week  for  his  board.  Then  he 
nad  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  further  beneficent  provision  of  our  stat- 
utes by  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath.  My  coon* 
sel  had  faithftiUy  obeyed  instructions  and  opposed 
him  there,  paying  for  me,  according  to  law,  two 
dollars  per  day  to  the  Commissioner,  while  the 
examination  was  pending.  Finally  the  vagabond 
had  Bttoceeded  in  sweanng  out,  and  my  various 
bills  amounted  to  about  the  amount'I  had  first 
paid,  (250. 

The  enemy  was  free,  but  I  was  not  I  still  had 
that  "dreadful  horse,"  worse  than  Mr.  Pickwick^ 
that  nobody  would  take  away.  A  neighboring 
horse  dealer  offered  me  $50,  and  I  sold  him  and 
took  his  note  for  the  amount.  A  few  days  after, 
1  asked  him  what  he  had  done  with  him.  He 
said  he  had  advertised  him  to  sell  at  a  horse  sale 
in  the  city.  I  had  a  rational  curiosity  to  see  the 
advertisement,  and  asked  him  to  show  it  to  m0, 
which  he  did,  and  it  ran  as  follows : — ^"Black 
Saddle  Horse.  A  particularly  fine  black  saddle 
horse,  perfectly  sound  .and*  kind  in  all  respects 
and  free  from  tricks." 

I  don't  know  how  much  he  got  fbr  his  fine 
saddle  horse.    I  only  know  that  I  still  hold  his  ^ 
worthless  note  for  fifty  dollars. — American  Siodc  * 
JoumaL 

FW  the  New  England  Fcmntr, 

OBOFS— FBS0I8B  STATSIISINT  WAXTTBD. 

Will  your  correspondent,  Mr.  N.  Hitchcock, 
who  has  presented  in  the  columns  of  your  paper 
a  statement  of  his  grain  crops  for  the  last  year, 
confer  a  further  obligation  by  informing  the  read- 
ers of  your  paper,  the  number  of  days'  work,  man 
and  beast,  performed  on  the  three  lots,  sixteen 
acres  in  all.  It  strikes  me  that  he  has  put  his 
figures  too  low,  and  not  too  high,  as  he  feared. 
His  land  must  be  good  and  be  well  tilled  to  pro- 
duce, after  paying  interest  on  its  value  at  $68  per 
acre,  an  averaged  profit  of  over  thirteen  dollars 
per  acre,  or  about  twenty  per  cent  I  notice,  also, 
that  he  credits  his  corn  crop  with  one>third  of 
the  manure,  while  he  cbarffed  in  the  first  instance 
to  cost,  and  I  do  not  perceive  from  the  inspection 
of  either  the  oat  or  rye  crop,  any  charge  for  the 
manure  carried  forward  from  any  crop  of  the 
previous  year,  thus  showing  that  to  be  his  regu- 
lar practice.  These  are  important  points  to  be 
observed.    No  greater  benefactor  to  the  agrioul- 
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tttritt  can  be  found,  than  be  wbo  will  fbmith  da- 
ta by  which  the  cost  of  raising  cropa  ean  be  as- 
certained, and  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
that  his  figures,  to  be  of  any  value  in  this  respect, 
must  be  expressed,  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
in  days'  work,  weights  and  i^uantities.  I  have  no 
means  of  going  and  doing  likewise  from  reading 
the  fact  that  he  applied  manure  costing  fifty-three 
dollars  to  his  acre  of  com.  I  want  to  know  the 
number  of  cords  and  the  kind  of  manure  ei 
ployed.  I  should  likewise  fleel  grateful  for  any 
mformation  as  to  the  expense  in  labor,  not  in 
dollars,  of  harvesting  six  acres  of  com,  now  rep- 
resent by  two  items,  outtlng  stalks  and  pick- 
ing corn,  charged  at  twen^-four  dollars  i  if  noth- 
ing more,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  sum  appor- 
tioned among  the  items-*»bnndling  1088  stalks, 
9M:  bundles  of  oom  fodder,  husking  256  bushels 
of  com,  taking  up  and  cleaninff  10  bushels  of 
roots,  getting  m  4  loads  of  pum^ins,  harvesting 
and  shelling  nslf  a  bushel  of  beans,  all  of  which 
came  from  the  com-field.  When  we  can  approx- 
imate more  closely  than  we  now  do  to  the  labor 
required  for  all  these  operations,  we  shall  be  on 
the  right  road  to  agricultural  auocesa.  r. 


BBTBOSnOOTXyB   VOVMB. 
CAtmON  IK   PUBCHASINO   SEEDS  OB   ImPLE- 

mesns  NECB88ART.-^The  readers  of  the  N*E. 
Farmer  could  hardly  fkil  to  notice  the  very  excel- 
lent article  with  the  above  caption  in  the  weekly 
of  May  1 1th,  and  in  the  monthly  of  June.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  scarcely  possible  that  men  of  ordi- 
nary discernment,  and  of  honest  and  good  hearts, 
could  fail  to  recognise  in  said  article,  abundant 
evideneea  of  a  sii^perior  grade  or  amount  of  the 
same  intelleetual  and  moral  qualities  i  for  what 
hut  an  honest  and  good  heart,  or  a  laige  amount 
of  benevolence  and  public  spirit,  could  have 
prompted  the  writer  to  take  the  trouble  of  pen- 
ning that  artide,  while  perfectly  aware,  as  he  un- 
doiAtedly  was,  that  it  would  en)ose  him  to  the 
iU  will,  maledictions,  and  penapa,  revengeful 
feelings  of  the  knaves  and  impostors  against 
whose  tridcs  and  traps  it  was  his  wish  to  caution 
and  protect  his  unsuspecting  brethren?  Then, 
too,  what  but  a  supenor  d^ree  of  intelligence 
and  penetration  oould  have  enabled  the  writer 
to  succeed  so  well  in  the  aoeompUahment  of 
his  very  benevolent  and  publio-apirited  purpose  P 
For  tliese  qualities,  so  manifest  in  this  article, 
Mr.  Bassbtt  must  surely  have  secured,  not  only 
the  admiration,  but  also  the  mteful  appreciation 
of  hundreds  of  the  readers  of  his  communicatioa. 
Such,  at  least,  were  the  sentiments  called  forth 
towards  Mr.  Bassett  in  the  breast*  of  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  Blr.  B.  save  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  JVirmer,  and  who,  from  the  many 
hundreds  of  miles  between  them,  is  never  likely 
to  know  htm — ^who,  in  a  word,  can  be  influenced 
by  no  personal  or  local  partiality,  but  only  by 
considerations  in  which  all  the  readers  of^the 
Farmer  may  equally  participate. 

But  our  purpose  in  taking  pen  in  hand  on  this 
oecasion,  was,  not  so  much  to  ^ive  some  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiments  of  admiration,  mtitttde, 
and  high  appreciation  to  which  Mr.  B.  has  so 
fully  estabUsbed  an  nnquestionable  right  and  ti- 


tle from  his  agricultural  brethren— not  so  much 
to  give  an  expression  to  such  sentiments,  as  to 
make  an  effort  to  impress  more  deeply  upon  the 
minds  of  flmners  the  necessity  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing watchfulness  against  the  impositions  and 
frauds  of  the  advertisers  and  venders  of  new 
things  in  their  line,  inasmuch  as  tiie  nomber  and 
the  cuteness  of  these  impostors  seem  to  be  con- 
tbually  on  the  increase. 

The  necessity  of  wide-awake  watbhfulness  on 
the  part  of  fimners,  and  the  value,  moral,  as  weil 
as  pecuniary,  of  audi  cautions  and  suggestions  aa 
those  contained  in  Mr.  Bassett's  article,  will 
appear  quite  manifest,  we  think,  to  those  who 
will  give  due  attention  to  sudi  considerations  as 
the  following: 

1.  The  number  of  attempts  at  frauds  upon  far- 
mers, has,  of  late  years,  been  continually  on  the 
increase.  Those  who  have  specially  noticed  the 
advertisements  in  agricultural  and  other  papers 
supposed  to  be  largely  circulated  among  this  class, 
must  be  well  aware  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  at* 
tempted  frauds  on  farmers  are  continuaUy  on  the 
increase;  and  those  who  have  not  given  any 
spedal  attention  to  such  attempts  wouM  require, 
for  tiieir  being  fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  onl^r  to 
see  a  moderate  collection  of  deceptive  advertise- 
ments, and  to  hear  of  the  sales  of  worthless  arti- 
des  by  peddlen  and  others,  nowhere  so  exten* 
sivelv,  perhaps,  as  at  Fairs  and  Exhibitions,  where 
the  hurrv  and  excitement  of  the  scene  tend  to 
prevent  due  carefulness  and  caution. 

2.  These  attempts  at  frauds  upon  farmera  are 
increasing,  not  only  in  number,  but  also  in  ing»-  * 
nuity,  cuteness,  and  cunning  craftiness  lying  in 
wait  to  deceive.  This  is  a  reaaon  of  much  force  for 
wide-awake  watchfulness,  and  for  gratitude  to 
those  who  expose  such  trickery,  or.  caution  oa 
against  it. 

8.  Farmers  cannot  relv  for  protection  against 
the  impositions  and  frauds  attempted  to  be  prao- 
ticed  upon  them,  either  npon  the  publishera  or 
the  editors  of  agricuharal  papen,  and  hi  less 
npon  those  in  the  same  relations  to  the  common 
newspaper  press.  Of  the  reasons  wh^  such  pro- 
tection neea  not  be  looked  for  from  either  of  the 
sources  just  named,  we  will  speak  immediately  ; 
but  taking  our  proposition  as  a  fact,  and  waiving 
all  question  as  to  the  fact  bdng  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  evident  that  when  formers  cannot  rely  for 
protection  upon  those  to  whom  they  most  natu- 
rally look  for  it,  they  must  the  more  entirely  d^ 
pend  upon  their  own  penetration  and  good  judg- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  such  hints,  rales,  or  sug- 
Sistions  as  may  be  fumisbsd  to  them  by  those  of 
eir  fraternity  whose  eagle^^eyed  diKemment  and 
whose  public  spirit  or  benevolence  are  more  or 
less  like  those  so  notably  evinced  by  Mr.  Bas* 

SETT. 

Some  of  our  fkrming  fraternity  having  ]am 
conscientiousness,  or  a  more  lofty  tone  and  stand- 
srd  of  morality  than  is  usual,  or  having  suflered 
loss  and  vexation  from  having  become  the  dupes 
of  some  cunning  sharper  whose  advertisements 
had  been  admitted  into  a  paper  enjojrin^  their 
implicit,  unsuspecting  confidence,  liave  insisted 
upon  it  as  due  at.  once  to  moralitv  and  to  the  pa- 
trons of  their  papers,  that  publisnen  of  newspa- 
pers, and  still  more  of  a^cultural  papers,  should 
rigidly  exclude  from  their  columns  all  advertise- 
ments in  regard  to  which  they  had  not  good  aa- 
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surance  that  thej  were  perfectly  free  from  all  in* 
untion  or  tendency  to  deceive  and  defraud  the 
unwary.  But  to  comply  with  this  requirement* 
190  far  at  l^ast  as  to  demand,  from  all  who  might 
offer  advertisements  for  insertion^  a  sood  and 
sufficient  guarantee  of  their  perfect  freedom  from 
any  intention  to  deceive  or  defraud,  and  even 
from  any  tendency  in  that  directiony  would  im* 
pose  upon  publishen  a  very  delicate,  disagreea- 
ble, ana  difficult  task— oae,  indeed,  which  would 
be  often  quite  impraotioable.  Aoocurdingly  it  has 
come  to  be  generally  understood  and  mutually 
assented  to  between  readers  and  publishers,  thiU 
while  all  advertisements  of  an  indecent  character, 
and  all  which  are  obviously  intended  merely  to 
enable  knaves  to  fleece  and  rob  the  unwaryf  are 
to  be  strictly  excluded,  there  may  nevertheless  be 
admitted  a  large  class,  in  regard  to  the  good  faith 
or  honorable  intentions  of  those  offering  which, 
no  guarantee  can  be  obtained.  There  are  a  great 
many  advertisements  which,  though  of  a  quite 
dubious  character,  there  might  be  no  impropriety 
In  inserting,  provided  the  publishers  have  no  op- 
portunities for  judging  of  them  and  determining 
their  true  character  and  purpose  superior  to  those 
which  their  readers  have,  or  may  readily  put 
themselves  in  possession  of,  and  provided  also 
th»t  the  nublisners  have  mstinctly  announced  to 
their  reaaers,  or  are  sure  that  their  readers  un- 
derstand, that  the  insertion  of  any  advertisement 
in  their  columns  does  not  imply  that  they  have 
implicit  confidence  in  its  freedom  from  fraudulent 
intent,  or  that  they  are  giving  any  sanction  to  its 
pretensions  by  the  mere  insertion  of  it. 

But  time  and  space  forbid  farther  details*  This 
we  regret,  as  some  of  our  remarks  may  be  misun* 
derstood  without  further  explanation,  as  they 
would  be,  certainly,  if  it  were  supposed  that  we 
intend  to  oast  any  reflections  upon  our  publish- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  we  would  rather  praise 
them,  for  none  of  them  have  published  such  a  no- 
table advertisement,  or  any  so  evidently  intended 
to  rob  the  farmers,  as  that  of  the  Japan  Wheat 
schemers.  Our  main  aim  has  been  to  impress 
upon  the  farmers  the  need  of  great  caution  in 
dealing  with  certain  advertisers  of  seeds,  trees, 
implements,  manures,  cattle-food,  &c,  and  the 
importance  of  exercising  their  own  judgment  and 
*a.  wide-awake  watchfulness,  instead  of  depending 
apon  others.  As  helps  to  such  self-protection, 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  ought  to  be  duly  sen- 
sible of  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Bassett  for  his 
excellent  suggestions.  MosE  Anon. 


HOBTAIJTr  ITBOM  lIHlUJUJIg  BIOIB. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltmore 
Clipper  thus  accounts  for  the  sickness  prevailing 
in  some  of  the  New  York  regiments : 

The  proportion  of  deaths  m  one  or  two  of  th# 
New  York  regiments  is  far  beyond  what  is  reason- 
able, or  in  the  nature  of 'things  necessary.  The 
Albany  regiment  suffers  heavily.  Intemperance 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  this.  I  learn 
that  whilst  whisky  is  disallowed  the  men,  they 
are  permitted  to  indulge  in  malt  liquors,  and  es- 
pecially lager  beer,  to  their  utmost  will,  under  the 
very  mistaken  impression  that  such  drinks  are  not 
injurious.  In  very  warm  weather,  malt  liquors 
are  far  more  dangerous  than  alcoholic  ones,  by 
reason  of  their  rapid  generation  of  acidity  in  the 


stomach,  and  thereby  causing  choleric  symptoms 
of  varied  character, 

A  striking  instance  of  the  ill  effects  of  malt  li- 
quors in  very  warm  weather,  was  furnished  in  the 
town  of  Newark,  Ohio,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
very  hot  and  drjr  weather  of  1854.  Within  the 
short  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  from  thirty  to  for* 
^  persons  died  of  what  was  called  cholera.  At 
first  the  faculty  and  the  public  were  stunned  at 
this  mortality,  but  a  little  Investigation  showed 
that  In  every  instance,  the  disease  was  caused  by 
beer  drinking.  In  several  instances,  the  victims 
resorted  to  Mer  to  quench  the  thirst  of  fever.  It 
is  believed  that  every  one  who  did  so,  pushed. 
The  only  drinks  for  some  time  allowed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  town  were  alcoholic,  and  as  a 
good  priM  was  charged  for  them,  the  chance  was 
that  tney  were  better  than  usual 


For  tht  New.  JBkgkmd  Farmer. 

DOBS  pbahtaqb  nrjrtrBJB  ulstd  bt 

IiSAOHINGf 
BY    JUDGE    FBEKCH. 

It  is  a  frequent  objection  to  thorough  draining, 
that  it  mutt  carry  off  the  salts  of  the  manure  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  and  the  natural  elements  of  fer- 
tility which  it  contains. 

This  objection  is  heard  only  from  those  who 
have  not  had  faith  or  enterprise  enough  to  at- 
tempt any  experiments,  because,  although  it  rests 
on  some  basis  of  truth,  it  is  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  advantages  of  drainage. 

Without  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
vexed  question,  whether  manures  are  lost  more 
by  evaporation  or  by  sinking,  it  Is  doubtless  true, 
that  those  parts  of  manure  usually  termed  salta. 
have  a  downward  tendency,  and  pass  to  some  ex- 
tent through  the  soil. 

Common  salt  applied  to  land  in  sufficient  qna»p 
titles  to  destroy  all  ordinary  vegetation  sinks  out 
of  the  way  in  about  three  years  so  as  to  produce 
no  visible  effect  We  know  that  salt  is  not  evap- 
orated, because  it  is  readily  made  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sAlt  water,  the  water  passing  off  into  the 
air,  and  leaving  the  salt  Into  the  pans. 

Some  of  the  non-volatile  portions  of  mannre 
are  taken  up  by  our  crops  in  their  growth,  some 
are  seized  upon  by  new  chemical  affinities  in  the 
soil,  and  some  no  doubt  sink  below  the  reach  of 
roots,  and  pass  off  in  the  natural  or  artificial 
drainage  of  the  field. 

All  productive  lands  are  drained  either  by  na- 
ture or  art.  The  water  which  falls  on  them  must 
escape  by  some  means,  and  evaporation  cannot 
carry  away  half  of  it  If  it  do  not  escape,  it  is 
stagnant  In  the  soil,  and  destroys  all  valuable 
vegetation.  We  see,  then,  that  this  objection  is 
too  broad,  and  applies  as  well  to  our  high,  dry 
lands,  where  the  water  line  in  summer  is  ten  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  as  to  land  drained 
by  art  to  the  depth  of  four  feet 
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We  know  that  the  paMage  of  water  through 
soil  of  any  kind,  to  some  extent,  filters  the  wa- 
ter and  tends  to  purify  it,  or  in  other  words  the 
soil  takes  from  the  water  its  elements  of  fertility. 
A  great  adrantage  of  draining  is  to  get  from  the 
water  the  Taluable  substances  which  it  holds  in 
solution.  Borne  of  these  exist  in  rain  water 
when  it  strikes  the  earth,  and  when  it  falls  on 
well  manured  land,  it  dissoWes  and  takes  in  still 
more  of  them.  If  the  water  thus  saturated  with 
the  elements  of  fertility,  runs  off  of  the  surface, 
or  runs  away  in  shallow  drains,  it  must  carry 
with  it  the  Tcry  substances  essential  to  the 
growth  of  our  crops.  The  object,  then,  should  be, 
to  free  the  soil  of  stagnant  water,  and  to  do  it  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  extract  from  the 
water  its  yaluable  properties.  This  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  filtering  the  water  through  as 
great  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  convenient,  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  our  crops,  and  sending  it 
away  pure  from  our  field. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  it  is  interesting 
to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of  different  soils  in  fil- 
tering water. 

Careful  investigations  of  this  subject  haye 
been  made  with  various  objects,  as  well  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  drainage  water  for  irrigation, 
and  for  the  use  of  cattle  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  with  reference  to  the  proper  depth  of 
drains. 

In  the  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  London,  we  find  tbe  recorded  opin- 
ions of  the  best  agriculturists  in  England  and 
Scotland  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  father  of  the  Beanston  system, 

says: 

**The  water  flowing  from  drains  is  generally  very 
limpid  and  pare,  althoaghat  times,  when  much  ma- 
nure has  been  recently  put  upon  the  land,  U  Ib  impreg* 
nated  to  a  considerable  degree  with  soluble  matter, 
and  sometimes  coloring.  It  is,  nevertheless,  nsnally 
fit  for  domestic  purposes,  and  is  much  prized  where 
thero  are  but  few  springs,  and  where  the  people,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  thorough  draining,  had  to 
bring  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  carts,  at  great  expense.  They  now  form 
wells  to  retain  a  supply  of  the  drainage-water  fbr  the 
dry  seasons,  by  which  their  health  and  comfort  have 
been  greatly  promoted.  The  cattle  are  also  supplied 
with  wholesome  water  in  the  summer.** 

Mr.  Parkes,  whose  name  carries  weight  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  drainage,  says : 

"The  results  of  my  experience  tend  to  show  that  the 
water  issuing  fropi  deep  nnder-drains  in  land  is  gener- 
ally soft,  that  it  is  relished  for  drinking  by  stock,  and 
approved  for  household  and  washing  uses  in  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  I  have  had  to  conduct  water  from 
the  drainage  of  land  to  serve  those  purposes.  The 
water  derived  ftom  a  shallow  system  of  drainage  is 
often  troubled  after  rain  or  after  the  plowing  up  of 
field.-),  and  is  offensive  to  the  taste  and  smell  after  the 
manuring  of  lands.  The  water  of  deep  drainase  is 
generally  perfectly  pellucid,  and  I  shocQd  consider  a 
drainage  to  be  imperfect,  if  sand  or  earthy  matter 
mere  carried  off  from  the  soil  by  drains.** 

The  following   testimony  in   favor  of    deep 


drainage,  by  Alexaitdeb  Maccaw,  Esq.,  is  frona 
the  same  source : 

"An  instance  of  the  analysis  of  drainaae-water  is  ie» 
corded  in  the  'Rural  Cyclopedia,'  edited  by  the  Rev 
John  Wilson,  under  the  article  'Manures.' 

The  depth  of  drains  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  maj 
be  concluded  that  they  were  shallow,  probably  not 
more  than  two  feet,  the  deeper  system  not  then  being 
introduced. 

Three  analyses  were  taken  flrom  three  specimens  o* 
drainage-water  caught  fVom  the  dischaige  of  subsoii 
drains  of  a  farm  in  £ast  Lothian. 

Ist.  After  the  drains  had  been  diy  for  many  weeks 
in  November,  1844 ; 

2d.  On  29th  Apnl ;  and 

Sd.  On  16th  May,  1845,  when  the  land  had  been 
sown  with  a  grain  crop  after  a  winter  &Ilow ; 
the  manure  applied  to  the  crop  was  guano. 

The  result  shows  the  quantity  of  salts  and  of  vege- 
ble  and  animal  products  found  in  the  water  to  be  a 
very  serious  afihfr  in  respect  to  the  extraction  of  their 
valuable  fertflizing  matters,  while  their  retention  in 
the  water  rendered  it  unfit  for  domestic  purposes.  In 
another  analysis  taken  at  the  same  time  of  the  tur1>id 
water  ftom  the  surface  of  the  same  land,  the  results 
appear  to  have  been  little  different  fh>m  those  of  the 
water  from  the  subsoil  drains. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  process  of  thorough 
deep  drainage  a  considerable  portion  of  valuable  feiw 
tilizlng  matters  may  be  extracted  with  water  ftom  the 
lands,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  would  be  carried  off  by 
water  ftom  the  same  soil  previous  to  drainage." 

Edwabd  Scott,  Esq.,  gives  the  following  u 

the  result  of  his  observations : 

"Water  that  flowB  from  deep  dmfas  Is  more  pure 
and  clear  than  that  fh)m'shallow  dmins.  Water  finom 
shallow  drains  fireqnently  carries  away  the  salts,  vege- 
table and  animal  products,  contained  in  the  manure ' 
applied  to  land,  which  is  very  apparent  where  goo^i 
fiurm-yard  manure  has  been  laid  on  fi(iIlow,  and  heavy 
rains  follow  immediately  after." 

It  is  ascertained  that  neither  rain  water  nor  th« 
water  of  streams  or  riversy  nor  the  water  of  deep 
springs  or  wells,  is  ever  found  entirely  pure.  Its 
impurity  results  from  its  power  of  holding  in  so-i 
lution  many  substances,  of  washing  them  out  of 
the  soil  and  plants,  and  even  out  of  rocks.  Yari* 
ous  means  have  been  adopted  to  filter  the  water 
of  streams  for  domestic  uses.  The  water  of  the 
Seine  is  extensively  used  after  a  process  of  this 
kind,  for  such  purposes,  in  Paris. 

Of  soils,  open  gravel  and  sand  have  probably 
the  least  power  of  divesting  water  of  its  impurity. 
Clay,  both  because  of  the  closeness  of  its  structure, 
and  because  of  its  chemical  affinities  for  sub- 
stances usually  held  in  solution  by  rain  water,  or 
washed  out  of  manured  land,  passes  the  water  in 
a  purer  state. 

It  is  obviously  of  no  consequence  to  the  farmer 
what  becomes  of  his  manure  after  it  has  sunk  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  his  crops,  whether 
it  goes  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  runa 
away  in  drains.  It  is  important,  however,  to  ar- 
rest it,  at  any  depth,  where  it  may  be  'rendered 
available.  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  England, 
says  that,  irrigating  his  land  with  liquid  manures, 
he  has  frequently  caused  the  drains  at  five  feet 
in  strong  clays  to  discharge  the  colored  liquid  I 
This  shows  that  he  wastefully  applied  his  manure, 
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whatever  else  it  may  prote.  The  quantity  of 
manure  usually  applied,  in  the  beat  cultivation, 
could  produce  no  such  effect  in  any  toil,  at  four 
feet  depth. 

We  conclude,  on  the  whole,  as  to  the  objection 
that  drains  tend  to  injure  land  by  leaching  out 
the  manures,  that  any  loss  in  diis  way  is  hx 
moi«  than  compensated  by  the  prevention  of  sur- 
face washing,  and  that  the  loss  is  maeii  lets  in 
deep  than  in  shallow  drainage.' 


mCTBAOTB  AJTD  BXPUXB, 
THE  BUCKETS  MOWEE. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Ayer^s  experiment  with  a 
Buckeye  mower,  you  mention  two  acres,  where 
it  should  have  been  ten.  \  he  noticeable  noint  of 
my  communication  was  that  an  acre  of  grass, 
yielding  two  Uma  of  hav,  was  cut  with  this  mow- 
er in  fariy  hiinute$t  and  that  the  entire  field  of 
ten  acres,  yielding  twenty  tons  of  hay,  was  cut 
with  only  sereii  houn^  labor  of  one  man  and  two 
horses. 

Mentioning  this  experiment  to  Major  Allen, 
who  owns  a  farm  adjoming  Mr.  Ayer's,  on  which 
he  cuts  forty  tons  of  hay  annually,  he  said  it  was 
better  economy  to  use  a  soythe--when  laborera 
comld  be  employed  for  a  doUar  and  a  qnarier  a 
da^ — af  he  had  hired  them  the  present  season. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  expense  of  these  modes 
of  cutting  grass: 

1— BT  THE  iCACHnnS. 

Cofting$100,MyataSperd«|^ $2,00 

Two  horaeg,  at  $1  ea<& S,00 

One  man... si 2,00 

Entire  ttpeue  of  entllng  BO  toM... '^W 

2— BY  THE  SteYTHE. 

Bnppoeing  tlie  mnn  to  eat  B  tone  per  diy. 

Labor  of  tke  BBUA 10  deye,  at  Bliitt  per  de7....$ia,i0 

CofC  of  i^he  and  snathe ^,00 

OrtndlnK  and  fltttng,  SO  canCe  per  day .8,00 

IncidentaU ftO 

bImo 

In  the  one  case,  the  oost  of  catting  will  be 
96;  in  the  other  $18 — three  times  as  much. 
How  do  these  items  accord  with  your  notions  P 

July  20,  1861.  •  J.  w.  P. 

Remarks. — Pretty  much  as  it  would  to  see  a 
man  set  his  family — ^who  had  enough  else  to  do 
— to  spinning  cotton  and  then  weaving  it  into 
cloth.  We  have  no  doubt,  from  our  own  use  of 
the  machine,  but  that  the  Buckeye  will  handsome- 
ly cut  an  acre  in  40  minutes,  all  day  long,  where 
tliere  are  two  tons  of  grass  per  acre. 

CORN  AND  SPECIFIC  1CAN0BSS. 

In  reply  to  a  Newton,  N.  H.,  correspondent, 
whose  com  did  not  come  up,  we  will  say  that  he 
probably  applied  too  much  superphosphate  to  the 
hill.  A  good  sized  table-spoonful  is  enough 
when  planting,  and  another  at  second  hoeing. 
We  have  a  field  of  between  three  and  four  acres, 
managed  very  much  as  he  describes  his  process, 
and  it  is  shoulder  high,  and  as  rank  as  a  vigorous 
alder  swamp.    Come  and  see  it,  friend  T. 


TRUL  OF  MOWERS  AT  SOUTH  TERNOV. 

We  publish  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity,  the  draft  of  several  different  mow- 
ers, as  tested  by  dynamometer  at  a  trial  at  South 
Vernon,  last  week.  There  were  eleven  machines 
entered,  among  which  arb  noted  the  draft  of  the 
following: 

Gore'a  Bw  State*  fumerly  eaUed 

New  England. 4  feet  cat,  S40  potindf. 

Newhan*iW1oelinter S|  <«  ••  ISS  '' 

Pony, AUen*i Patent.^ .4  «  "  225  " 

Wood* S|  ««  «»  400  «« 

Bookeye.. .4  *«  "  260  *< 

Robbaid 4  «<  •<  221  «< 

Mannj*** 4  «  «  SAO  *« 

The  Pony  was  worked  with  one  horse  that 
weighed  830  pounds,  and  mowed  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  in  22  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  and  same 
amount  in  17  minutes  in  afternoon,  finishing 
first 

Remarks. — ^A  fair  trial  of  mowing  machines 
requires  that  they  should  all  move  at  the  same 
moment  Thirty  minutes'  difference  will  some- 
times make,  several  pounds'  difference  in  the 
draft.  For  instance :  put  a  machine  into  a  heavy 
piece  of  grass  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
there  has  been  a  heavy  shower  the  previous 
night;  then  put  in  30  minutes  later  and  the  draft 
required  will  be  found  materially  less  than  on  the 
first  triat  

KEEPINO  HENS. 

My  stock  consists  of  eight  hens  and  a  cock ; 
they  are  the  common  dung-bill  fowl,  so  near  as 
I  can  tell,  at  least  they  are  nothing  more  than 
(^common"  hens.  Mv  method  is  this :  they  are 
confined  in  a  bam  cellar  where  the  manure  from  a 
horse  is  deposited  in  the  summer,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  that  of  a  cow  in  winter.  The  wall  is 
pointed  so  as  to  render  the  cellar  as  warm  as  pos- 
sible. So  I  have  no  expense  in  building  a  house 
for  them.  Buckwheat  iV  the  chief  food  they  have. 
1  consider  it  the  best  thing  they  can  eat  Also, 
oatmeal  is  very  good  for  a  change,  and  they  will 
not  thrive  so  well  when  fed  on  one  thing  the  year 
round.  I  am  never  at  the  trouble  of  getting  meat 
for  them,  simply  because  they  lay  well  without  it 

Claremontf  Jv.  K,  July,  1861.  a  P.  H. 

WARTS  ON  A    HORSE. 

Being  a  reader  of  the  Farmer,  and  having  no- 
ticed that  through  the  medium  of  its  valuable 
columns  you  are  willing  to  impart  useful  knowl- 
edge to  all  its  perusers,  I  would  thank  you,  or 
some  correspondent,  to  eive  a  recipe  for  a  safe 
and  efficacious  remedy  for  removing  warts  from 
the  flesh  of  a  horse.  Alden  Jameson. 

WaWum,  Jidy  22, 1861. 

Remarks.— In  the  Hor$e'0wnef'9  Qmde,  abook 
Vhich  every  horae-owner  should  own»  we  find 
the  following  remedies  preecribed :  If  hard  and 
dry,  dulcamara,  sulphur;  with  formation  of 
boils,  arseoicum ;  bloody  and  painful  ones,  caus- 
ticum ;  if  humid,  thuja,  sepra ;  small,  in  great 
numbers  on  the  lips,  calcaris — carbonica.  Under 
another  mode  of  treatment,  if  the  warts  are  sin- 
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gle,  with  pedicles,  they  may  be  under-bound  with 
waxed  silk  thread.  Large  warts  may  be  cut  out 
with  the  knife,  and  the  root  fired. 

BUSHES  AND  ^n&NIFS. 

1.  Can  rushes  be  killed  out  and  kept  out  of  re*- 
claimed  swamp  land,  without  its  "costing  more 
than  it  comes  to  P''  If  so,  how  ?  Will  bending 
down  and  burying  them  alive  and  whole,  destroy 
them  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  pulling  out  ce- 
dar stumps,  6  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  on  land 
fabrdly  firm  enough  to  bear  u]>  an  ox  team  P 

Perhaps  plowing  and  draining  may  be  the  only 
remedies  for  rushes.  I  have  just  mowed  a  piece, 
nicely  plowed  some  four  years  since ;  some  parts 
are  yet  good ;  in  other  parts,  nine-tenths  are  rush- 
es. A  narrow  strip  (in  the  vicinity  of  a  dead 
furrow,  where  water  stood  for  wedks  in  spring,) 
was  covered  with  ^vei  two  years  ago,  sown  with 
grass  seed,  and  is,  as  yet,  comparatively  free 
from  rushes.  E. 

Souih  Framingham,  July  24,  1861. 

Rehabks. — We  do  not  know  about  the  rushes. 
The  stumps  may  readily  be  pulled  with  WillU* 
Stump  PuUeTf  as  the  machine  and  team  may 
stand  on  the  firm  ground,  and  the  chains  extend- 
ed over  the  soft  swamp  to  the  stumps. 

TRUL  OF  M0WEB8. 

^Iessbs.  Editors  : — ^As  there  eeems  to  be  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  merits  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent mowing  machines^  I  send  vou  the  inclosed 
report  of  the  relative  power  required  to  move  the 
different  mowers  in  the  same  grass. 

The  Pony  is  a  new  machine  with  two  driving 
wheels  and  folding-bar.  Having  used  the  two- 
horse  two  years,  and  the  one-horse  the  present 
season,  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  it  did  not 
draw  lighter.  I  have  noticed  at  several  trials  the 
draft  varied  from  125  to  150<pounds  only. 

Charles  L  Pabsons. 

Norihampton,  July  16, 1861. 

a  obeat  rte  crop. 

In  July,  1859, 1  had  land  in  grass  that  gave  a 
very  light  crop.  It  was  plowed  as  the  grass  was 
taken  from  it  About  the  middle  of  September  it 
was  again  plowed,  and  subsoiled,  manured,  har- 
fowed  and  sowed  with  one  bushel  of  rye  to  the 
acre.  Grass  seed  was  also  put  upon  it  In  July 
last  it  was  harvested,  and  was,  in  February  last, 
thrashed  by  hand.  The  product  was  91  bushels 
of  rye  from  2  acres  and  12  rods  of  ground.  The 
straw  from  one  shock  was  weighed^  and,  by  tale, 
there  are  over  9400  pounds  of  straw,     v.  B.  w. 

New  York,  July,  1861. 

a  cow  with  the  cramp. 

Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 
what  to  do  for  cramp  in  cattle  P  I  nave  a  valua- 
ble cow  that  has  it  severely  at  times.  It  takes 
her  in  an  instant,  and  entirely  disables  her.  As 
she  was  going  from  the  cellar  to  the  bam,  it  took 
her  in  one  hind  leg  and  she  fell  down  stairs. 
Last  night, when  my  oows  came  up,  she  was  miss- 
ing (  on  searching  she  was  found  naif  a  mile  from 


home,  with  no  use  of  one  leg,  and  had  to  be  left 
over  niffht.    She  generally  gets  over  it  in  about 
twelve  hours,  but  is  liable  to  be  taken  at  any 
time,  without  a  moment's  warning. 
Nmo  Woreeater,  July,  1861.       H.  T.  Gates. 

CROPS  IN  N.  B. 

The  prospeet  of  crops  here  is  good ;  com,  though 
a  little  later  than  some  years,  hardly  ever  waa 
better.  Grass  is  first-rate,  and  with  a  fair  season 
to  get  it  secured,  hay  must  be  abundant  and  good. 
The  fruit  crop,  however,  is  very  nearly  a  failure 
— ^there  are  no  cherries,  no  plums,  and  I  think 
very  few  applet.  All  other  farm  crops  promise 
well  SinEON  Hetwood. 

Claremimi,  N.  E.,  July,  1861. 

"GREAT  wool  AIO)  LITTLB  CRT.** 

Mr.  J.  H.  Peters,  of  this  place,  sheared  from 
six  two-year  old  ewes,  61 1  pounds  clean  wool  j 
from  ^re  yearling  ewes  48i  pounds,  and  from  a 
two-year  old  buck,  an  eleven  months  fleece  of  21  i 
pounds  wool  I  Also,  from  a  fifteen  year  dd  ewe 
8  lbs.  15  oz.,  said  ewe  having  raised  a  smart 
lamb.  Mr.  Peters'  sheep  are  of  the  full  blood 
Spanish  Merino,  and  he  is  meeting;  with  well- 
deserved  success  in  bis  efforts  to  improve  his 
flocks,  his  buck  lambs  bebg  eagerly  sought  for 
in  this  section.  Vermont. 

Bradford,  R,  Jubf,  1861. 


Far  ike  New  JBngUmd  FanMr. 
THJB  THBtrSHBB. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles  in  the 
Farmer  relating  to  the  birds  of  New  England ; 
the  author  shows  himself  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  his  suMect  In  reading  the  article  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Thrushes,  I  could  not  resist  the  incli- 
nation to  write  out  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  erroneous 
ideas  in  relation  to  these  birds,  and  '*J.  A.  A.'' 
has  yet  to  learn  some  things  about  them,  I  think. 
There  are  four  species  in  New  England  that  yery 
much  resemble  each  other,  and  perhaps  more. 
There  is  the  Hermit  Thrwih,  WiUon'e  Thnuih, 
the  Olive  Back  Thrueh  that  we  have  in  central 
Vermont ;  the  Wood  Thrush  I  have  never  seen 
here.  The  Hermit  frequents  all  our  woods,  and 
though  rather  shy,  does  not  prefer  the  deepest 
and  thickest  forests,  but  is  often  seen  in  open 
land  and  pastures.  His  song  is  superior  to  any 
other  bird  of  the  woods.  It  is  a  given  point,  as 
far  as  my  observations  go  among  the  lovers  of 
bird  music,  that  no  other  bird  has  so  sweet  a 
strain.  There  is  a  continued  variation  at  every 
pouring  forth ;  say  first  a  low,  rich  strain,  rising 
nigher  and  higher  till  it  arrives  at  a  mere  jingle. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  his  variations.  The 
bird  wfll  sometimes  sing  in  an  under  tone,  and 
wl^n  near  you,  while  thus  singing,  the  sound 
would  seem  to  come  from  a  great  distance. 

This  bird  arrives  here  about  the  15th  of  April, 
and  builds  its  nest  about  the  middle  of  May ; 
they  also  raise  broods  in  June,  July  and  Augusty 
as  f  have  found  nests  in  each  of  those  months* 
Their  nests  are  built  on  the  ground*  sunk  some- 
what, so  that  the  top  comes  a  little  above  its  leafy 
bed.    The  nest  is  composed  of  grass  roots,  and 
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lined  with  fine  roots  and  mo88.  The  eg^s  are 
usually  four,  and  blue,  without  spots.  It  is  un- 
like the  Wilson  Thrush's  nest,  which  is  always 
somewhat  elevated  above  ground,  and  in  good 
part  composed  of  leaves.  Ornithologists  say  the 
Hermit  builds  on  trees,  and  has  blue  spotted 
eggs.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  species  that  so  near  resemble  each  other, 
that  they  are  described  as  one,  and  one  of  them 
biiUds  as  above  mentioned  on  trees. 

«J.  A.  A."  remarks,  that  the  Olive  Back 
Thrush  is  the  least  suspidous  of  the  four  thrush- 
es. Now  the  bird  I  take  to  be  the  Olive  Back  is 
the  most  so  with  me.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
darkest  of  forests,  and  while  singing,  is  concealed 
in  the  top  of  some  tall  evergreen,  and  I  have 
noticed  the  Hermit  shuns  his  dark  retreat.  The 
Olive  Back  has  a  sweet  note,  and  varies  not  un- 
like the  hermit,  but  not  of  so  rich  a  flow  of  song ; 
but  I  think  superior  to  the  Wilson.  The  Olive 
Back  seems  to  live  in  communities.  You  may 
pass  through  woods  to  a  great  extent  and  not 
meet  one,  when  Hermits  and  Wilsons  may  be 
seen  and  heard.  But  the  Wilson  is  frequently  in 
the  Olive  Back's  choice  retreat,  and  smgs  from 
the  under  bush  far  beneath  him.  I  think  the 
Thrushes  will  have  to  be  newly  arranged,  when  I 
trust  there  will  be  found  one  or  two  new  species, 
that  now  go  under  the  name  of  Hermit  Thrush, 
{Turdus  Solitarius,)  C.  S.  Paine. 

Banddph,  R,  July  19, 1861. 


iFbr  fha  New  B»gUmd  Faniter* 
BBS  BJLVll   IMFUDIUSrOll. 

On  reading  the  Farmer  of  June  29, 1  leam  that 
Mr.  Brackett  has  opened  his  battery  upon  me 
aeain.  He  seems  to  know  all  about  other  peo- 
ple's business,  and  mine  in  particular.  He  re- 
minds me  very  much  of  the  man  in  die  fable  who 
had  a  hoe  hanole  so  long  that  it  was  easier  to  work 
in  his  neighbor's  gsxden  than  in  his  own. 

Mr.  Brackett's  article  compels  me  to  make  a 
full  statement,  and  show  the  true  difference  be- 
tween my  Patent  Compound  Hive,  and  the  one 
known  as  the  Langstroth  Hive.  I  have  ever  re- 
frained from  saying  anything  against  any  patent 
hive  or  patentee.  But  being  assailed  by  a  party 
who  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  and  my  hive,  I 
*  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself  and  hive,  and  to 
bee-keepers  generally,  to  show  the  exact  differ- 
ence in  the  two  hives,  and  then  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  judge  which  is  the  most  desirable. 

1.  The  Compound  Hive  is  24  inches  in  height, 
including  8  inches  in  the  top ;  the  depth  of  the 
cap  for  surplus  honey  boxes,  18  .inches  by  10-— 
holding^  over  one  bushel,  aside  from  the  honev 
boxes;  it  is  also  supplied  with  mbvable  comb 
guides,  13  inches  in  length  bv  11  in  depth — eight 
of  them  filling  the  hive — with  an  arrangement  of 
my  own  invention  at  the  top  of  the  bars  or 
frames,  causing  the  bees  to  build  their  comb- 
within  the  guide  perfectly  straight,  without  the 
use  of  either  bee  comb  or  beeswax. 

2.  The  Langstroth  hive  has  a  movable  comb 
frame,  some  18  or  20  inches  long,  by  6  or  7 
inches  in  depth,  with  a  fiat  bar  at  the  top  of  the 
frame;  in  order  to  have  the  bees  build  their 
combs  within  the  frames,  the  bevelled  edge  or 
salient  angle  is  made  use  of  on  which  Mr.  G.  H. 


Clark  holds  a  patent ;  and  every  person  using  the 
Langstroth  hive  is  liable  to  pay  another  fee  of 
five  dollars  any  moment  to  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Clark.  I  suppose  Mr.  B.  was  not  aware  that  the 
Langstroth  hive  was  an  infringement  upon  an- 
other patent 

3.  The  Compound  Hive  is  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  used  in  double  form,  giving  a  dead  air 
space  around  the  entire  swarm,  or  the  hive  can  be 
used  in  a  non-swarming  condition,  thus  prevent- 
ing natural  swarming ;  or  it  can,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, be  used  as  two  separate  hives,  giving  am- 
ple room  for  two  separate  colonies ;  it  can  also 
oe  so  arranged  that  the  bees  can  occupy  the  main 
pqf  tion  of  the  hive,  whilst  the  other  part  will  an- 
swer as  a  platform  to  set  it  upon. 

4.  The  Langstroth  hive  is  so  constructed  that 
it  will  not  permit  of  any  of  these  changes,  and  in 
shape  and  appearance  resembles  a  small  size 
cook-stove  more  than  it  does  a  bee-hive. 

6.  The  Compound  hive  is  furnished  with  a  me* 
tallic  instrument  called  a  regulator,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  bee-master  full  control  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  at  all  times.  It  is  made  adjustible  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw,  giving  an  entrance  from 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  four  and  a  half  inches,  as 
occasion  may  require.  With  this  instrument,  the 
drones  can  be  destroyed.  A  colony  can  be  pre- 
vented from  flying  to  the  woods  in  swarming 
time.  . 

6.  The  Langstroth  hive  has  an  entrance  over 
one  foot  in  length;  two  small  three-cornered 
blocks  are  made  use  of  in  contracting  the  en- 
trance, which  are  easily  removed  by  the  bees,  and 
they  cannot  be  made  stationary  without  nailing, 
rendering  them  very  inconvenient  to  manage. 

7.  The  Compound  hive  is  supplied  with  anoth- 
er instrument  caUed  a  bee-caich»,  wherein  a  col- 
ony of  bees  can  be  captured  in  the  hive  from  a 
tree  in  the  forest,  several  miles  away,  and  serve 

us  the  same  as  our  other  colonies  ;  or  a  swarm  of  i 
robber  bees  can  be  captured  in  a  hive  by  them* 
selves ;  this  being  the  only  way  to  break  up  rob- 
bers successfully.  By  the  use  of  it  a  swarm  of 
bees  could  be  captured  in  the  hive  in  less  than 
one  hour  at  any  time,  should  the  bee-master  have  . 
occasion  to  sell  a  swarm  and  wish  to  deliver  them 
before  night.  The  bee-catcher  can  also  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  expelling  bees  from  the  surplus 
honey  boxes  after  being  removed  from  the  hive, 
and  no  danger  of  the  bees  returning  to  rob  it. 

8.  The  Langstroth  hive  has  nothing  of  this 
kind.  I  suppose  Mr.  B.  is  aware  that  the  Lang- 
stroth Patent  has  but  a  short  time  to  run,  it  be- 
ing patented  in  1852. 

I  nave  made  several  improvements  upon  the 
Compound  hive,  and  taken  out  several  patents 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Brackett  has  also  accused  me  of  copying 
cuts  after  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  also  of  copying  af- 
ter Bevan,.page  aiter  page,  without  giving  him 
credit.  This  charge  is  untrue.  I  have  ever  en- 
deavored to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  I 
would  further  iuform  Mr.  B.  that  I  have  Europe- 
an publications  in  my  possession  that  contain 
many  of  the  cuts  founa  in  Mr.  Langstroth's  book. 

Having  been  interested  in  patent  rights  for 
many  years,  I  have  learned  this  fact,  that  when 
Mr.  A.  has  invented  a  machine  and  Mr.  B.  has 
improved  upon .  the  same,  as  his  letters  patent 
wiU  show,  tne  only  course  Mr.  A.  has  got,  is  to 
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cry  infringementi  humbug,  and  the  Jlke.  I  am 
also  well  aware  that  most  of  these  things  come 
from  ignorant  and  irresponsible  jxarties,  who 
know  nothintf  of  the  principles  of  infringement, 
or  the  laws  that  govern  Patent  Rights. 

If  Mr.  B.  had  made  a  full  quotation  frpm  my 
book,  page  99,  it  would  not  have  seemed  quite  so 
improbable  as  he  tried  to  make  it  appear  in  his 
article  of  June  29.  ^  I  did  say,  if  a  bee-keeper 
should  commence  with  a  strong,  healthy  colony, 
in  the  spring,  furnish  them  with  a  large  or  non- 
swarming  hive,  supply  them  with  the  comb  al- 
ready made,  prevent  the  male  bees  and  the 
drones  from  hatching,  and  should  it  be  a  ^ood 
honey  season,  with  good  management,  the  apiari- 
an might  expect  twp  or  three  hundred  pounds  of 
honev* 

It  IS  true,  all  these  advantages  could  not  be 
had  perhaps  at  one  time  in  fifty.  Should  I  have 
stated  these  ^at  results  could  be  attained  every 

{rear  in  any  kind  of  hive,  it  would  have  been  fol- 
y  indeed.  I  have  made  no  assertion  either  in 
book  or  circular  but  what  I  can  substantiate. 

The  quotation  I  made  from  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Quinby,  published  in  the  :Rural  Kew- 
TarJcer  of  Dec.  18, 1858. 

Certainly,  it  does  not  seem  to  tickle  Mr.  B.  any 
better  than  Mr.  Q.'s  straws  did  in  the  Farmer  of 
May  18,  simply  because  the  quotation  was  certi- 
fied to  by  me.  Mr.  Quinby  goes  on  to  sav  that  he 
had  a  large  number  of  the  Langstroth  nives  in 
use,  and  that  t^o-thirds  of  the  bees  built  ^their 
combs  in  every  possible  direction  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  frames,  making  them,  so  far  as  mova- 
ble frames  were  concerned,  no  better  than  the 
common  box  hive ;  also  stating  that  both  time 
and  money  had  been  thrown  away  by  those  who 
had  purchased  the  hive,  and  recommended  the 
common  hive  in  its  stead.  Is  this  wonderful  hive 
any  better  than  it  was  in  1858  P  There  has  been 
no  additional  patent  taken  out  since  to  make  it 
better.  What  Mr.  B.  calls  a  humbug  quotation 
may  be  found  in  the  Sural  New-Torker  in  the 
precise  words  I  have  made  use  of.  It  is  very  ev- 
ident that  one  of  two  things  must  be  the  case — 
either  that  Mr.  B.  is  a  humbug  or  Mr.  Quinby 
has  made  two  contradictory  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  thing.  I  think  that  Mr.  Q.  is 
too  wen  versed  in  bee  culture  and  entomology 
generally,  to  be  guilty  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
As  Mr.  B.  has  never  seen  one  of  my  complete 
hives,  I  would  refer  him  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Merrill,  28 
Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  who  will  give  him  a 
circular  explaining  it  in  ML       K.  P.  KiDDER. 

Burlington,  VL 

P.  S.  The  reason  why  I  have  not  replied  before 
is  that  I  have  had  my  own  business  to  attend  to, 
instead  of  that  of  my  neighbors'. 

Remabks. — ^We  cannot  longer  continue  this 
discussion,  as  there  is  little  in  it  to  benefit  the 
general  reader  or  the  bee-culturist  himself. 


spirits  of  sal  ammoniac,  i  oz.  of  oil  oreganum, 
one  big  table-spoonful  of  liquid  laudanum ;  mb 
well  in  with  the  hand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
four  times  a  day,  and  a  cure  will  be  effected. — 
Ohio  Vattey  Farmer. 


Cure  fob  Ring  Bone. — A  correspondent  asks 
for  a  cure  for  "Ring  Bone."  Here  is  a  good  one, 
that  has  been  tried,  and  is  sure  for  all  sprains, 
bruises,  blows,  etc : 

Dissolve  1  OS.  camphor  in  8  oz.  of  spirits  of 
wine;  add  1  ox.  of  oil  of  turpentine,  1  ox.  of 
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Within  three  or  four  days,  we  have  received 
several  specimens  of  wheat  heads  covered  with  a 
little  plant  louse,  which  is  described  below  by  Mr. 
F.  O.  Sanborn,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  piep- 
aimtioo  of  the  new  edition  of  Harris  on  Tnseets. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  yet  injured  the 
wheat. 

Andover,  Judy  31, 1861. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  grain  crops  throughout  the  * 
State  are  now  being  greatly  injured  by  insects  of 
two  different  classes,  both  occurring  in  extraordi- 
nary numbers,  although  one  of  them  is  a  very 
common  species,  and  may  be  found  in  smaller 
quantities  m  any  year,  beneath  stones  and  upon 
various  succulent  plants. 

The  first,  which  has  been  aptly  styled  the  "ar- 
my-worm," is  said,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  of  New  York, 
to  be  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  the  Leucania  uni- 
punctata,  (see  the  Country  Oentieman  of  July  25, 
p.  66,  for  Dr.  Pitches  interesting  communication 
on  this  insect)  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  al- 
most black,  with  three  yellowish  longitudinal 
stripes  on  Uie  upper  side,  and  two  bunds  of  the 
same  color  just  aoove  the  legs,  which  are  sixteen 
in  number ;  all  of  the  stripes  are  much  more  dis- 
tinct toward  the  extremities ;  the  head  is  rounded 
and  beautifully  marbled  or  honeycombed  with 
dark  lace-work  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  head  two  curved  black  lines  run  down 
the  face,  diverging  as  they  approach  the  mouth. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  specimens  sent  me  from 
Fall  River  and  vicinity,  which  vary  from  eight 
lines  to  an  inch  in  leneth,  and  I  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  none  of  them  have  arrived  at  their 
full  growth.  On  superficial  examination  it  ap- 
pears to  be  naked,  but  on  holding  it  between  the 
eve  and  the  light  a  few  short  hairs  will  be  seen 
tninlv  scattered  over  the  body,  and  rather  more 
thicluy  upon  the  head.  They  began  to  attract* 
attention  in  this  State  about  the  first  of  this 
month  (July,^  and  rapidlv  devoured  almost  every 
gpreen  thing  m  their  patn,  some  fields  being  en- 
turely  swept  by  them.  They  appeared  to  march 
in  a  compact  mass,  when  passing  from  one  field 
to  another,  preferring  a  gateway  to  crawling 
through  a  fence  or  wall,  beginning  to  move  about 
noon.  By  digging  a  ditch  about  the  field  which 
it  is  desired  to  protect,  the  inner  side  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  perpendicular,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  aepth,  the  worms,  after  falling 
into  it,  cannot,  if  the  soil  be  at  all  loose,  cram  . 
up  the  perpendicular  side,  and  must  either  die  of 
starvation,  devour  each  other,  or  be  killed  in  va- 
rious wavs,  of  which  we  have  several  to  choose 
from.  Dr.  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  informs  mo 
that  he  destroyed  them  by  dragging  a  heavy  stono 
roller  over  them,  and  crushing  them,  also  by  lay- 
ing a  quantity  of  shavings  along  the  ditch  and 
setting  them  on  fire.    Others  have  poured  upon 
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them  extract  of  tobacco,  whale-oil,  soap-suds,  &&, 
with  good  effect  Hogs  and  turkeys  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
former  will  destnnr  a  great  many  in  the  pupa 
Btate,  by  turning  tnem  into  the  field  after  tne 
erop  is  gatheredf  which  wiU  of  course  decrease 
their  production  the  following  season. 

The  second  insect,  of  which  I  have  reoeiired 
many  specimens  from  Greenfield,  Ndrthfield,  Shef- 
field, Worcester,  and  other  places,  is  an  Aphii  or 
plant  louse,  beionffing  to  the  same  fomily  as  those 
small  green  lioewnich  are  so  numerous  on  tender 
•hoots  of  various  plants,  rosebushes,  apnle  trees, 
cabbages,  &c,  but  apparently  an  unaescribed 
species.  It  is  a  veir  small  dark  red  insect,  with 
•IX  blackish  legs  and  long  antenns  of  the  same 
eolor,  and  may  be  found  on  the  heads  of  wheat, 
and  oats,  between  the  grain  and  the  stalk,  suck- 
mg  the  sap  through  a  lung  slender  tube  which  is 
concealed  beneath  the  body  when  not  in  use.  The 
grain  not  receiving  the  necessary  amount  of  nu- 
trition, will  naturally  become  shrunken  and  dry 
before  fully  ripe.  These  insects  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  killed  by  building  small  fires  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  a  field  attacked  by  them,  and  throw- 
ing on  wet  straw,  leather  scraps  or  any  other  sub- 
stance which  causes  a  great  amount  of  smoke 
without  flame.  A  damn  day,  when  the  smoke 
roils  slowly  along  near  tne  ground,  should  be  se- 
lected for  this  operation  for  two  obvious  reasons ; 
to  prevent  setting  fire  to  the  crop,  and  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  filter  through  the  stalks  before  ris- 
ing. 

Among  the  specimens  which  were  sent  me  of 
the  heads  of  wheat,  with  this  louse  upon  it,  I  find 
one  or  more  of  each  of  the  three  chief  enemies  of 
plant-lice  from  time  immemorial,  vix. :  the  "lady- 
bird*" eoccineUa  novemnotata;  the  green  lace- 
winged  fly,  chrysopa ;  and  die  syrphusp  a  two- 
winged  fly,  which  m  its  larva  state,  as  well  as  the 
ekrysopa,  devours  thousands  of  these  pests  annu- 
ally, wnile  the  e^ccineUOf  in  both  the  beetle  and 
the  larva  state,  lives  entnrely  upon  them.  I  am 
informed  that  the  ''lady-birds"  are  very  numer- 
ous among  these  lice,  and  if  so,  they  should  be 
protected  and  cherished  for  the  great  good  which 
they  do  in  keeping  in  check  these  pests. 

Francis  G.  Sanbobn. 


FUzwiUiam,  N.  J7.,  July  30,  1861. 
Mk.  Editor: — I  send  you  to-day  a  few  heads 
of  wheat  selected  from  a  fleld  of  three  acres,  sowed 
^ay  3d,  on  the  west  side  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  mill  pond.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  and 
mowed,  but  has  been  pastured  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  I  broke  it  up  this  last  spring,  and 
spread  a  good  coat  of  compost  on  it,  made  from 
my  tannery,  and  also  spread  on  it  about  fifty 
bushels  of  ashes  to  the  acre.  A  lar^e  part  of  the 
field  was  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  grass 
roots  having  mostly  died  out,  though  there  were 
some  white  or  grey  birches,  and  also  wild  cherry 
growing  on  a  part  of  it  The  wheat  looks  very 
well,  but  you  will  observe  that  the  heads  are  cov- 
ered with  a  little  louse,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
which  adhere  very  closely  and  firmly  around  the 
root  of  the  kernels.  They  a^e  of  various  colors  and 
sizes,  though  mostly  bordering  on  a  brown,  and 
that  appears  to  be  the  completion  of  them  when 
arrived  at  a  certain  age  or  size ;  how  they  will 


look  when  they  come  to  maturity,  I  cannot  yet 
telL 

It  is  some  four  or  five  days  since  I  first  ob- 
served them,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  that  they 
have  injured  the  wheat  yet,  but  I  am  loth  to  be- 
lieve that  they  mean  it  any  good,  though  they  may 
not  yet  be  large  enough  to  do  it  any  injury ;  and 
perhaps  will  not  at  all.  Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  light  about  them,  what  they 
are,  or  what  they  intend  or  will  be  likely  to  do, 
and  where  they  came  from,  and  where  they  are 
going,  or  what  they  will  become  ?  &c,  &o. 

The  most  of  our  wheat  fields  in  this  vicinity  are 
covered  with  the  "varmint," — are  they  generally 
80  in  the  New  England  States  P  I  have  seen  no 
one  who  has  ever  seen  an3rthing  of  the  kind  here 
before.    If  they  mean  evil,  what  can  we  do  to 

Snard  against  them  or  destroy  them  P    Can  we 
0  anything  P 

I  have  another  field  containbg  about  one  and 
a  half  acres,  sowed  Anril  27,  on  an  eastern  expo- 
sure, on  land  that  haa  been  cultivated  one  year, 
which  is  now  full  in  the  milk,  and  on  which  I  can 
find  but  venrfew  of  the  lice,  as  I  call  them,  which 
is  very  good.  And  still  another  acre,  sowed  May 
9,  on  land  cultivated  last  jewt,  on  which  I  find 
very  few  as  yet ;  and  still  another  field  of  half  an 
acre,  sowed  on  green  sward  about  the  middle  of 
May,  which  is  very  stout ;  and  this  last  is  covered 
with  the  "varmints."  This  last  has  an  eastern 
exposure.  Last  year  I  raised  about  fiye  acres  of 
wheat,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 

A.  S.  Kendall. 

#W  (k»  New  EmgUmd  Parmer. 
FBOTITABIJI  POULTBY  BAIBHTO. 

Mr.  Editor:-— I  see  by  your  June  number 
that  "I.  XL  B.,"  of  Brookline,  requests  a  few  ad- 
ditional items  as  to  my  success  m  making  poul- 
try so  profitable.  First,  I  have  a  eood  warm 
coop  with  four  rooms ;  one  with  gravd  and  ashes 
for  sitting  hens;  the  middle  room  for  feeding 
and  roosting ;  one  for  chickens,  till  they  are  two 
or  three  weeks  old  before  turning  out  doors ;  win- 
dows on  the  roof  and  sides ;  whitewashed  every 
spring,  and  the  droppings  ti^en  out  every  morn- 
ing in  warm  weather,  and  in  winter  every  four  ox 
five  days*  Nest  boxes  fourteen  inches  square, 
set  on  the  floor,  handy  to  be  taken  out  for  clear- 
ing and  smoothing.  Food,  corn,  oats,  scraps, 
pounded  shells,  kept  before  them  during  the 
time  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  some  kind  of  veg- 
etable every  day  to  take  the  place  of  grass.  The 
place  for  rambling  during  tne  summer  is  about 
45  by  52  yards,  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  for 
drying  tan,  the  balance  set  with  fruit  trees,  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
canker-worm,  (which  shoulabe  credited  to  the 
fowls  as  labor,)  now  nearly  disappeared. 

Balem,  Jtdy,  1861.  i.  b. 


Poisoning  Eats.— The  following  mode  of  pre- 
paring poison  for  rats  is  recommended.  Mix  it 
with  corn  meal,  tie  it  in  a  small  rag,  making  the 
parcels  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut,  then  grease  the 
rag  on  the  outside  with  lard,  and  place  it  near  the 
burrows.  The  old  rats  wi^l  carry  the  poison  to 
their  nests  to  their  young,  and  the  whole  family 
be  destroyed. 
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OVBB  THB  IilNB. 

In  a  "one-hoTM  thay/'  and  with  an  obserring 
friend,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  croBsing  the  line  of 
our  goodly  Commonwealth  into  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  few  days  since.  Our  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  learn  the  proper  season  of  gathering 
the  seeds  of  the  white  and  pitch  pine  trees,  and 
the  best  mode  of  collecting  and  preparing  them 
for  use.  A  year  or  two  since,  a  destructive  fire 
swept  oyer  several  hundred  acres  of  woodland,  in 
Concord,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  which  now  lies 
nearly  barren,  as  the  partially  burnt  wood  has 
been  cut  and  carried  away.  The  intention  of 
some  of  the  enterprising  proprietors  of  this  land, 
is  to  plow  and  sow  it  this  fall  with  rye  and  the 
seeds  of  the  white  and  pitch  pine,  and  cover  it 
once  more  with  the  forest 

The  process  to  effect  this  desured  result,  from 
what  we  could  learn,  is  to  collect  the  seeds  of  the 
white  pine  during  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
August.  If  a  large  tree  can  be  found,  filled  with 
cones,  they  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  seed  is 
perfect,  an  expert  climber  may  ascend  and  cut  off 
the  limbs  containing  them,  or  clip  off  some  of  the 
cones  with  pruning  shears  on  long  handles.  Or, 
the  tree  may  be  felled,  the  oonas  collected  and 
laid  away  in  some  airy  loft  to  dry.  In  this  ease, 
the  tree  should  be  peeled  so  as  to  preserve  it  in 
good  condition  for  timber.  When  the  cones  are 
dryi  the  seeds  may  be  threshed  out  in  some  care* 
ful  manner  so  as  not  to  crush  the  seed,  that  lies 
directly  at  the  bottoto  of  the  scales,  which  will 
spread  apart  as  the  cond  becomes  dry.  The  seed 
of  the  pitch,  or  yellow  pine,  may  be  gathered  at 
any  time  much  later  in  the  season,  as  they  do  not 
ripen  till  November.  We  have  heard  two  or  three 
observing  persons  remark  that  the  white  pine 
does  not  produce  its  seed  constantly,  but  about 
once  in  seven  years.  It  requires  two  years  to 
bring  a  cone  to  maturity.  They  start  out  in  June 
on  the  ends  of  the  upper  branches,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  of 
a  fresh  green  color.  In  the  next  autumn  they 
mature,  and  are  usually  five  or  six  inches  long. 
On  a  cultivated  tree  near  our  dwelling,  we  found 
plenty  of  cones  last  fall,  many  of  which  were 
eight  inches  in  length. 

The  seeds  of  the  white  pine  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  flattish  round,  and  of 
brownish  color. 

The  intention  of  the  person  who  accompanied 
us,  and  whose  land  was  burnt  over,  is  to  plow  it, 
sow  rye  and  harrow  it  in,  and  then  sow  the  pine 
seed  upon  the  freshly-harrowed  soil,  and  leave  it 
to  take  care  of  itselt 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  now  almost  worth- 
less lands  in  New  England,  which  might  be  cov- 
ered with  a  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  forest 
of  pines  in  thirty  years,  if  we  had  more  persons 


of  observation  and  energy,  to  start  ahead  in  the 
work.  Mr.  B.  F.  Cutteb,  of  Pelham,  N.  H., 
upon  whose  farm  we  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  day,  and  for  whose  kindness  we  are  under 
obligationsy  has  given  this  subject  much  atten- 
tion, and  we  hope  will  favor  our  readers  with  a 
full  account  of  tiie  process  of  collecting  the  seed, 
and  sowing  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising  forest 
trees  for  transplanting. 

If  some  one  will  show  our  people  how,  and  ex* 
cite  them  to  make  the  attempt,  the  amount  of 
valuable  timber  in  New  England  fifty  years  hence 
may  be  double  what  it  is  at  this  moment,  beside 
supplying  the  usual  demand  made  upon  it. 

We  wish  to  say  to  our  brother  farmers,  that  if 
they  will  imitate  us  in  this  day  of  recreation — 
and  at  the  same  time  of  research — they  will  find 
it  one  of  profit  to  body,  mind  and  pocket ;  but 
especially  so  to  the  mind*  It  opens  to  it  new 
channels  of  thought,  affords  opportunity  for  a 
comparison  of  views  in  the  occupation,  and  in  the 
modes  of  management  adopted.  It  creates  new 
assocbtions  and  friendships,  and  widens  the  cir- 
cle of.observation  and  objects  for  reflection  while 
laboring  in  your  own  fields.  A  day  thus  spent  in 
each  quarter  of  the  year  cannot,  in  our  opinion* 
possibly  be  spent  so  profitably  in  any  other  way. 
With  your  best  suit,  a  good  companion  and  a 
good  team,  no  monarch  at  the  head  of  his  realm 
ever  had  equal  cause  for  thankfulness  and  con* 
tentment. 

Foir  thit  Ntft  Sngkmd  AnMr. 
WiJNTJfiB  WHBAT. 

This  being  the  last  month  of  summer,  and  the 
time  soon  at  hand  for  sowing  winter  wheat,  you 
will  allow  me  once  more  to  say  a  word  to  our 
farming  friends.  Your  New  England  States  have 
nobly  ulded  to  your  grain  record  the  past  year. 
Your  farmers  have  come  to  the  wholesome  con- 
clusion not  to  travel  bevond  their  own  stone  walla 
for  the  family  flour.  AH  doubt  is  now  removed 
as  to  the  wheat-growing  capacities  of  your  soiL 
Bear  in  mind  the  excellence  of  winter  wheat  over 
spring  wheat,  for  white,  good  flour.  Also  bear 
in  mind  that  winter  j^ain  ripens  early,  and  that 
rust  catches  your  s^nng  grain  in  dog  days.  Also, 
that  mischievous  insects  trouble  spring  grain 
more  than  winter. 

In  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  (on 
strong  soil,)  wheat  should  be  sown  the  last  week 
in  this  month.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, first  week  in  September.  Early  sowing  and 
food  depth  of  root  makes  it  safe  against  wmter 
illinff.  Every  farmer  has  more  or  less  mowing 
land  that  needs  to  be  turned  over.  Sod  furrow 
is  best  for  winter  wheat  Immense  are  the  acres 
of  your  exhausted  mowing  lands,  that  yield  holt 
to  three-fourths  of  a  ton«to  the  acre,  that  can  be 
rendered  very  profitable,  even  without  manure, 
by  sowing  wheat.  Soak  the  seed  in  salt  pickle 
12  hours,  rake  it  in  ashes,  and  in  the  spring  sow 
ashes  or  lime  over  the  field.  At  a  safe  valuation, 
your  wheat  is  worth  $35  to  $50  per  acre,  and  the 
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straw  is  worth  double  the  hay  crop.  The  orbs  of 
some  farmer  may  swell  at  this  enormous  state- 
ment, but  I  will  stake  my  reputation  for  the  truth 
of  it.  Wheat  is  always  worth  $2  a  bushel  to  the 
farmer ;  the  straw  pays  for  cultivation. 

Is  not  the  insect  spoken  of  by  Thomas  J.  Field, 
of  Northfield,  the  weevil  P  The  winter  wheat  es- 
canes  it,  from  its  being  early. 

Many  are  the  reasons  that  should  arouse  your 
farmers  to  labor  for  an  overflowing  granary.  Our 
cities  are  being  emptied  by  civu  war :  sewing 
women,  carpenters,  merchants,  draymen,  all 
trades  and  occupations,  are  beis^  driven  out  to 
their  country  friends.  Already,  it  is  a  time  of 
broken  fortunes  and  broken  nearts ;  Southern 
treachery  and  political  traitors  have  bred  and  de- 
clared civil  war ;  an  honest  yeomanry  were  never 
breeders  of  civil  war,  history  tells  no  such  black 
tale  of  them.  Like  Uie  villain  that  would  rob  the 
church  of  its  ornaments  and  bum  the  temple  to 
conceal  the  theft,  so  have  they  robbed  us  of  mil- 
lions of  private  property,  and  now  seek  our  blood 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  government  Farmers, 
we  trust  you  are  not  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  Your 
noble  and  sturdy  regiments  that  daily,  (almost,) 
pass  through  this  city,  show  that  there' is  a  wiU  to 
De  executed,  and  a  judgment  to  follow.  Your 
factory  villages,  your  workshops  and  tanneries, 
will  cease  to  be  busy.  Butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
hay,  will  lesson  in  demand — ^but  the  principle  of 

fovernment  or  no  government  is  being  tested, 
■et  us  be  patient — ^triumph  is  ours. 
New  Tarkf  Aug.  8, 1861.  H.  FooB.    . 


TB3I  BICHBB  OF  A  DBOUTU. 

Several  very  interesting  experiments  which  were 
tried  by  Prof.  Higgins,  go  to  show  the  action  of 
drouth  in  bringinff  mineral  waters  from  a  depth 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  one  case  he  placed 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  in  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  cylinder,  and  then  filled  it  with  dry  soil. 
Alter  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  was  tested  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  gave  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  bary- 
ta. Chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  car- 
bonate of  potash,  were  experimented  upon  in  like 
manner,  and  upon  the  application  of  proper  tests 
the  surface  of  the  soil  showed  their  presence  in 
large  quantities,  drawn  up  by  the  rising  of  water 
'from  underneath,  as  in  the  case  of  drouth. 
-  The  parched  earth — all  vegetation  dwarfed  and 
withered  b^  the  heat — seems  sufiering  under  a 
curse ;  but  it  is  only  an  affliction  for  the  present 
-7"a  blessing  in  disguise''  for  the  future.  ''The 
early  and  latter  rainr'  may  produce  at  once  abund- 
ant crops,  but  dry  weather  is  needed  to  bring  to 
the  surrace  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  where 
else  it  would  be  forever  unemployed,  food  for  fu- 
ture harvests.  It  is  Nature's  ordinance  for  keep- 
ing up  the  fertility  of  the  cultivated  soul. 

^ut  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  Nature 
converts  drouth  into  a  blessing.  The  rootlets  of 
plants,  unable  to  find  their  accustomed  food  in 
solution  near  the  surface,  are  compelled  to  make 
deeper  and  more  extensive  investigations  in  search 
of  sustenance.  If  the  soil  is  deeply  pulverised, 
and  well  underdrained,  so  as  to  prevent  packing 
together  and  baking,  these  roots  will  travel  as- 
tonishing distances,  running  away  from  the 
drouth.    While  the  surface  is  kept  moist  by  fre- 


quent rains,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly,  carry- 
ing off  a  great  amount  of  heat,  the  subsoil  is  left 
cold  and  the  roots  are  deterred  from  penetrating 
it  But  when  the  surface  becomes  parched  and 
evaporation  checked,  a  genial  heat  is  diffused 
through  the  lower  stratum,  and  a  warm  invita- 
tion i^  given  the  fibres  to  descend — an  invitation 
to  dinner  which  they  seldom  decline. 

Suppose  now  our  wheat  or  com  plant,  or  even 
tree,  nas,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  sent 
down  its  thousanas  of  feeders,  and  become  well 
established  in  its  new  quarters.  It  is  not  evi- 
dent that  it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
meet  eveiy  emergency  ?  It  laughs  at  the  drouth 
and  luxuriates  in  scorchinc  days  and  sweltering 
nights.  And  when  again  the  rain  descends  and 
refreshes  the  thirsty  surface,  our  plant  has  a  very 
Important  advantage  over  those  whose  roots  lie 
near  the  surface,  and  are  many  of  them  shriveled 
and  useless.  It  is  provided  with  a  double  set  of 
suction  pumps,  and  makes  a  wonderful  growth  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Again,  not  only  are  valuable  substances  drawn 
to  the  surface  by  the  moisture  ascending  during 
drouth,  but  the  long  roots  which  penetrate  the 
subsoil,  bring  up  and  store  near  the  surface  the 
potash,  lime,  ana  other  mineral  elements.  The 
roots  themselves,  after  the  plant  has  ripened,  rot, 
and  yield  up  to  another  crop  what  they  have 
stored  up.  The  great  secret  of  the  benefit  of  a 
crop  of  clover  turned  under,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
ii  sends  down  very  long  roots,  and  many  good 
farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  roots  are  of 
more  value  than  the  tops  for  manure. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  lessons  we 
learn  from  drouth,  is  that  a  deep,  light  and  por- 
ous soil  is  almost  drouth  proof.  All  the  effect  it 
has  is  to  cause  the  plant  to  present  its  drafts  to 
the  bank  lower  down — the  upper  one  may  sus- 
pend, the  lower  one  never  does.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  plow  beam-deep— if  it  is  not  properly 
underdrained  the  soil  will  pack  so  close  and  hard 
that  the  slender  roots  will  fail  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  its  confidence. 

Keep  your  land  light  and  mellow,  to  a  good 
depth,  by  whatever  means,  and  "the  riches  of  a 
drouth"  will  certainly  be  secured  in  abundance. 


To  Pretent  Fubs  from  Teabinq  Horses. 
— Take  two  or  three  small  bandfuls  of  walnut 
leaves,  upon  which  pour  two  or  three  quarts  of 
soft  cold  water ;  let  it  infuse  one  night,  and  pour 
the  whole  next  morning  into  a  kettle,  and  let  it 
boil  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  cold,  it  will  be 
fit  for  use.  No  more  is  required  than  to  wet  a 
sponge,  and  before  the  horse  goes  out  of  the  sta- 
ble let  those  parts  which  are  most  irritated  be 
smeared  over  with  the  liquor. 


ExcHANQiNO  BoTS.— An  exchange  of  farmers* 
sons  is  proposed  by  the  HomaUad,  It  is  argued 
that  it  would  prove  mutually  advantageous  for  a 
Massachusetts  farmer's  boy  to  exchange,  for  a 
season  or  two,  with  a  Maine  or  a  Vermont  boy* 
Among  other  reasons  it  is  suggested  they  would 
each  act  somewhat  in  the  character  of  a  "hired 
man,"  learn  new  processes,  &c.  &o. 
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TOP  DBBBSUra  OBAfiS  ZiANDS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  the  preparation 
of  materials  for  this  important  work.  Some  per- 
sons doubt  whether  the  application  of  manure  to 
the  surface  of  grass  lands  is  the  best  mode  of 
Qsing  it.  This  depends  upon  two  or  three  cir- 
cumstancesi  vis : 

1.  Upon  the  nature  of  the  soiL 

2.  Upon  the  time  of  application. 

3.  Upon  the  condition  of  the  dressing. 

Top  dressing  will  continue  to  bring  a  crop 
longer  on  a  moist  soil  than -on  a  dry  one,  first  be- 
cause such  land  is  the  best  adapted  to  grass,  and 
secondly,  because  the  manure,  by  being  kept  mofst, 
is  brought  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  be- 
comes prepared  as  food  for  the  plants,  instead  of 
drying  up.  Top  dressings,  therefore,  for  high 
lands,  should  be  applied  in  the  spring,  as  early  as 
March  or  the  first  part  of  April,  so  as  to  receiTe 
the  early  rains,  and  get  thoroughly  leached,  and 
the  coarser  particles  washed  do?m  among  the 
roots  of  the  grass,  before  the  hot  and  dry  weath- 
er comes  on.  Or,  it  may  be  applied — and  per* 
haps  with  better  efTect— late  in  November,  where 
it  will  receive  the  later  rains  and  be  leached  by 
them,  or  be  covered  with  snow  to  be  melted  npon 
the  dressing,  and  thus  carry  its  fertilising  prop- 
erties gradually  to  the  grassroots  during  the  win* 
ter  and  spring. 

It  is  unpopular-— we  are  fully  awar&— to  recom- 
mend top  dressing  for  high  and  dry  grass  lands  i 
still  we  believe  it  to  be  a  profiuble  way  of  fer- 
tilising, when  it  is  done  judiciously.  The  error 
consists  in  cropping  the  land  for  many  years, 
without  manuring,  until  not  only  the  fertilising 
agents  are  exhausted,  but  the  rooU  of  the  grass 
themselves  have  either  died  for  want  of  food,  or 
have  been  driven  out  by  plants  more  hardy  and 
persistent  than  themselves.  When  a  field  is  in 
this  condition,  it  is  folly  to  top  dress  it.  There 
is  no  basis  upon  which  to  act  The  dressing  was 
deferred  too  long — there  is  no  recuperative  pow- 
er left.  The  remedy  for  such  land  is  through  the 
plow,  manure,  cultivation  and  pleniy  of  ued,  or 
all  these,  excepting  the  cultivation,  which  may  be 
omitted  by  turning  over  the  sod  and  laying  down 
in  August,  or  early  in  September. 

In  a  wet  season  something  may  be  done  on  high 
land  by  spreading  fine  compost  manure  liberally, 
scattering  on  grass  seed  and  harrowing.  Clover, 
sown  early  in  April,  in  this  way,  will  sometimes 
succeed  well.  If  the  farmer  would  be  watchful, 
manure  his  fields  in  season,  occasionally  scatter- 
ing a  little  seed  over  them,  while  producing  liber- 
al crops,  he  might  save  considerable  expense  in 
plowing  and  re-seeding.  All  this,  however,  should 
not  prevent  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and,  in 
tumi   bringing  the  grass  fields  into  cultivated 


ones,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  course  that  -mill 
secure  the  most  certain  profits. 

The  time  when  top  dressing  should  be  applied, 
is  a  question  upon  which  our  best  farmers  do  not 
agree.    What  is  needed,  is  a  copious  rain  iiiun»- 
diately  after  the  dressing  is  spread  ;  bat  as  we 
cannot  command  this,  we  must  exercise  a  aoand 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  be  content  with  the 
result.    If  the    compost  cart  could  follow  that 
which  carries  away  the  bay,  and  a  liberal  shower 
follow,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  better  time  to 
apply  the  dressing;  and  in  a  moderately  moist 
season,  this  course  will  succeed  welL    March, 
and  early  April  are  good  seasons,  but  then  the 
objection  exists  of  cutting  up  the  fields  by  the 
feet  and  wheels  of  the  team.    In  the  antaom 
there  is  little  danger  of  this,  unless  the  season  be 
very  wet,  the  more  pressing  work  of  the  wronn 
season  is  out  of  the  way,  and  upon  the  whole, 
perhaps  this  is  the  best  season  for  this  operation. 

The  third  point  requiring  care,  is  the  condition 
of  the  dressing  when  it  is  used.  It  should  be 
rich,  that  is,  made  of  good  materials,  and  fermen- 
tation not  carried  so  far  as  to  set  free  its  gaseous 
properties,  and  then  it  should  be  fine — if  as  fiae 
as  sand  so  much  the  better.  This  will  allow  of 
its  being  spread  evenly,  and  present  such  a  anr- 
faoe  to  the  rains  and  dews  as  to  have  every  part 
of  it  quickly  penetrated,  and  its  fertilising  prop- 
erties carried  to  the  roots  below. 


/>br  tte  Nam  BkgUmd  Parmtr* 
OUTTIBIO  Ain>  BBASOirQirQ  TTMBTDH, 

Much  has  been  written  and  sud  in  relation  to 
cutting  timber ;  of  the  durability  of  timber ;  of 
the  condition  and  season  when  cut,  as  affecting 
its  durabili^.  This  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  words 
and  ink.  Wood  workers,  from  necessity,  must 
and  do  cut  their  timber,  most  kinds  and  for  most 
purposes,  in  the  winter — and  work  all  winter  too» 
not  regarding  the  changes  of  the  moon  or  scaroe- 
Iv  of  the  weather,  in  order  sufficiently  to  stod^ 
theur  mills.  It  is  true,  timber  might  be  cut  in  the 
fall  and  left  on  the  ground  to  M  drawn  in  the 
winter,  but  wood  workers  do  not  operate  on  that 
plan  at  alL  Hemlock  musty  of  necessity,  be  cat 
when  the  bark  can  be  taken  o£  Hemlock  is 
sometimes  cut  in  winter  and  the  logs  peeled  in 
the  ensuing  summer,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man 
in  all  New  England  who  knows  in  which  case,  if 
either,  the  lumber  is  the  more  durable. 

Timber  of  all  kinds,  cut  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  will  be  injured  more  or  less  if  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  log  with  the  bark  on,  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  weather  during  summer.  But  man* 
ufacturers  don't  let  theifi  logs  lie  about  all  sum- 
mer, except  in  hard,  times  luie  these.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  at  what  time  timber  contains  the 
most  saj),  but  I  know  that  it  contains  a  lai||e 
amount  in  winter,  and  when  cut  then,  retains  it 
in  the  log  all  summer ;  and  I  find  by  actual  and 
accurate  experiment,  that  birch,  sawed  into  pieces 
4  feet  wide  by  U  inches  square,  and  left  stand* 
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ing  on  endt  has  lost  over  24  per  cent,  in  -wtiaht 
in  12  days,  (undercover  this  month,  July.)  I  find 
also,  that  other  samples  average  a  loss  of  27 
87-100  per  cent,  the  greatest  loss,  (being  longer 
drying,)  beinff  32  8-10  per  cent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  birch  and  beech  will 
lose  nearly  one*third  in  weight  by  beeomii^  sea- 
soned. A  cubic,  foot  of  ffreen  birch  will  weigh  64 
pounds,  (a  little  more  than  water,  62i  pounds.) 
A  cord  8,192  pounds.    A  superficial  foot  9.33 

pounds.  WOOD  WOBKEB. 

Marlom,  N.  E^  J^y,  1861. 


jnnp  fht  New  B^gtmid  JParmtr. 
BXHABKS  Oir  OZiIMATa. 

OOVOLUSIOV. 

upon  the  premises  stated  in  my  first  letter,  I 
will  try  to  analyse  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
elements  in  the  world,  and  show  the  cause  of  their 
stability  or  instability.  The  North  American  con- 
tinent has  a  yariety  of  climate,  difierent  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  because  its  ranges  of 
nnoun tains  and  valleys  are  different.  In  the  older 
portions  of  the  continent  exist  lofty  mountains, 
and  these  skirt  the  shores  of  both  oceans,  while 
between  these  two  portions  of  our  continent  ez- 
ista  a  newer  portion  of  land,  which,  after  the 
mountains  were  raised  above  the  sea  for  a  long 
time,  was  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
and  became  a  regulator  of  climate  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  carrying 
the  waters  of  the  gulf  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
.  through  this  channel,  instead  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  the  Qulf  Stream  now  runs ;  giv- 
ing our  continent  an  entirely  different  oKmate 
from  that  now  existing.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Tertiary  Period,  SirCharles  Lyell  informs 
us,  Uiat  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  extended  to  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles,  the  land  has  been  formed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene  Period,  till  its 
surface  iias  assumed  its  present  form.  In  the 
Carboniferous  Era,  the  poltf  regions  probably  en- 
joyed a  mild  climate,  as  the  tropical  waters  leav- 
ing the  Qulf  of  Mexico  passed  through  that  por- 
tion of  our  continent  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Alleghany  range,  pouring  tne  tropi- 
cal waters  into  the  Arctic  fiasin,  and  forming  a 
climate  of  sufficient  warmth  and  humidity  for  tne 
production  of  an  enormous  vegetation.  Kemains 
of  that  vegetation  exist  there  at  the  present  day. 
The  skating  parties  of  Cant  McClure  discovered 
on  the  north  of  Banks'  Land  a  range  of  hills 
composed  of  one  entire  mass  of  wood  in  every 
stage,  from  petrifaction  to  a  log  fit  for  firewood ! 
Many  trees  were  among  it,  but  were  too  much 
decayed  to  stand  removal.  In  the  vicinity  the 
bones  of  musk-oxen  and  deer  were  found.*  This 
shows  conclusively  that  a  milder  climate  once  ex- 
isted there.  The  existence  of  coal  has  also  been 
discovered  there.  But  a  later  upheaval  has  dis- 
united these  waters,  and  produced  a  mighty 
change  in  climate,  not  only  on  this  continent,  but 
in  Europe.  As  our  continent  now  exists,  the 
changes  m  the  tempehiture  of  the  weather  must 
forever  be  enormous.  From  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  to  the  extreme  cold  of  winter,  the  change 
is  probably  beyond  the  extremes  of  any  other 
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part  of  the  world.  I  am  speaking  now  of  that 
mat  plain  existing  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Kooky  Mountain  ranges.  The  under  current  of 
air  passes  Areely  without  any  obstructions  from 
the  Uolf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from 
the  Arctio  Ocean  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
two  opposite  currents  of  air  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing enormous  vicissitudes  in '  the  climate  of 
that  otntrwise  bvely  valley.  It  is  subject  in  sum- 
mer to  a  tropncal  climate,  and  in  winter  to  an 
Arctic  one,  while,  at  anytime,  a  sudden  change  of 
wind  may  produce  a  contrary  effect  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  lower  current  must  necessaxily 
eome  from  north  or  south.  And  the  tropical  wind 
from  the  eastward  is  freauently  deflected  by  tiie 
highlands  west  of  the  Qulf  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams,  carrying  the  heat  of  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Qcilf  of  Mexico  through  this  immense  valley, 
while  tiie  Aretie  winds  are  conducted  south  by  a 
similar  cause.  When  this  valley  was  submerged, 
the  Gulf  Stream  did  not  exist  in  its  present  chan- 
nel, but  flowed  through  this  valley.  Then  Eng- 
land, and  the  west  of  Europe,  would  have  had  a 
d|mate  like  the  present  climate  of  Labrador,  had 
not  odier  conditions  operated  more  favorably. 
Then  Labrador  had  a  cHmate  more  delightful  than 
the  present  climate  of  England. 

As  I  said  before,  the  climate  of  America  is  gov- 
erned by  different  laws  from  the  climate  of  ihe 
eastern  continent,  because  its  physical  geography 
is  difilarent.  The  western  winds,  as  they  pass  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  bring  the  heat  of  the  waters  on 
the  western  coast,  forming  a  most  delightful  cli- 
mate, varying  but  little  in  temperature  from  30° 
to  ASP  of  latitude,  having  the  summer  tempera- 
ture of  New  York  city,  40^45'  latitude,  of  70°  heat 
The  annual  mean  temperature  of  Nantucket  in 
latitude  41°  17'  is  represented  by  the  i/iothennal 
line  of  50°  temperature ;  it  strikes  the  Pacific  coast 
at  48°  north  latitude,  15°  further  north  on  the 
Pacific  coast  than  on  the  Atlantic.  The  vrinter 
temperature  of  Virginia  in  latitude  36°  30'  is  rep- 
resented by  the  isocheimal  line  of  40^,  and  strikes 
the  Pacific  coast  in  latitude  49°  13'  further  north 
than  on  the  Atlantic  The  isotherial  line  or  lines 
of  equal  summer  heat,  attain  their  highest  point 
of  latitude  at  110^  west  longitude,  and  their  low- 
est on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  isocheimal  line  or 
lines  of  equal  winter  temperature  are  highest  in 
latitude  on  the  western  coast,  and  lowest  at  from 
90°  to  95°  west  longitude.  This  is  the  longitude 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. This  riiows  that  those  States  are  a  little 
colder  in  winter  than  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  much  colder  than 
on  the  Pacific  The  lines  of  summer  temperature 
commence  rising  from  the  Atlantic  coast  gradual- 
ly to  about  90°  to  95°  west  loneitude,  then  they 
nse  abruptly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  HOP 
west  longitude,  their  maximum  height.  This 
shows  that  from  90°  west  longitude,  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  increase  far  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  while  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains  the  coast  climate  raries  but  little 
from  30°  to  45°  of  latitude.  There  is  but  little  va- 
riation in  the  annual  and  winter  lines  of  temper- 
ature from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  90°  west  longi- 
tude, yet  the  temperature  rises  quite  rapidly  in 
the  Southern  States,  while  from  Long  Island,  it 
rises  rapidly  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  then  passes  a 
little  south  of  west  through  Lake  Erie,  when  it 
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begins  to  rise  agaia.  Facts  ^ o  to  show  that  the 
great  lakes  have  considerable  influence  on  the  cli- 
mate of  the  surrounding  country,  having  a  cool- 
ing influence  in  summer,  and  mitigating  the  cold 
of  winter.  The  current  of  westerly  wmds  as  it 
passes  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  brings  warmth  to 
the  western  coast,  but  in  rising  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  heat  by  its 
expansion,  and  in  passing  rid^  after  ridge,  it 
'  imparts  the  greater  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  soil 
below,  and  when  it  feavet  these  mountain  ranges, 
it  is  dry  and^cold.  When  it  comes  to  earth  again, 
it  brings  down  the  cold  temperature  of  the  upper 
regions,  whose  chilling  influence  is  felt  in  'the 
Mississippi  valley,  frequently  in  the  cold  months 
of  winter.  This  wind  brin j^  no  rain.  All  the 
rain  or  snow  that  ficdls  in  this  valley  is  brought  in 
the  under  current  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  currents  are  fre- 
quently deflected  eastward  by  the  upper  current, 
carrying  the  waters  of  the  gulf  to  feed  the  great 
lakes.  On  the  western  border  of  this  yalley,  near 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  these  westerly  winds  drive 
most  of  the  gulf  winds  eastward,  so  that  there  ex- 
ists a  broad  belt  of  treeless  desert,  so  sterile  that 
it  is  valueless  to  man  for  purposes  of  agriculture. 
The  upper  current  frequently  mingles  with  the 
lower,  before  it  reaches  New  England,  lowering 
its  temperature,  and  sending  its  chilling  rain  and 
snow  upon  our  hills  asS  memento  of  its  mighty 
force.  The  under  current  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
known  as  the  sea  breeze,  in  passing  over  the  cold 
polar  oceanic  current  along  the  coast,  must  im- 
part a  chilling  influence  on  the  land,  espedallv 
through  the  New  England  States  and  British 
Provinces. 

Our  continent  is  closely  connected  with  the  po- 
lar lands.  There  is  no  large  open  sea  between  us 
and  the  pole,  for  oceanic  currents  to  pass  over  and 
regulate  the  climate.  Our  north  and  north-east 
winds  sweep  over  an  immense  territory  of  land, 
which  cools  them  down  below  their  natural  state. 
The  principal  pole  of  greatest  cold,  or  the  mag- 
netic pole,  lies  in  latitude  about  77°,  and  about 
100°  west  longitude,  at,  or  near  the  place  where 
Sir  John  Franklin  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
It  is  on  Grinnell  Land,  a  little  north  of  the  Georg- 
ian Isles.  The  line  of  variation  passes  through 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  about  where  we  find  the  greatest 
extremes  of  neat  and  cold. 

On  the  eastern  continent  we  find  the  great 
westerly  current  of  air  warmed  up  by  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  it  passes  over  the  western 
part  of  Europe,  giving  a  climate  on  the  coast 
much  like  the  climate  of  California.  This  climate 
grows  colder  as  we  pass  from  the  coast,  because 
the  land  cools  the  westerly  current  of  air  before  it 
leaves  the  European  soil.  Southern  Europe  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  parallel  of  50°  north 
latitude,  appears  to  have  undergone  mighty 
changes  in  ages  gone  by.  Mountams  are  rabed 
in  many  directions,  but  the  chief  ranges  lie  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
mountains  of  America.  Here,  amid  this  univer* 
sal  ''wreck  of  matter,''  rear  the  lofty  heads  of  die 
mighty  Alps,  far  into  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  south  side  lie  Italy  and  Greece  — 
those  lands  celebrated  for  works  of  art  and  classic 
lore,  whose  bright  skies  and  green  hills  lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view. 


The  air  in  passing  over  the  Mediterraneazt,  at- 
tracts heat  and  moisture  from  its  waters,  whicli 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  climates  on 
earth.    North  of  these  mountains  the  climate 
gradually  grows  colder  after  leaving  the  coast,  to 
Uie  eastern  bounds  of  Europe,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  which  is  based  on  the  cooling  prop- 
erties of  land.    Here  the  westerly  current  passes 
over  the  Ural  Mountains  into  lanas  almost  wholly 
unknown  to  us.   Here  are  the  cold  regions  of  Si- 
beria—the great  Steppes  of  Asia,  hemmed  in  on 
the  south  and  east  by  lofty  mountains,  and  open 
to  the  Polar  Sea.    If  there  is  a  cold  climate  on 
earth,  it  is  here.    If  there  is  a  climate  unconge- 
nial to  the  march  of  civilization,  it  is  here.  Even 
the  climate  of  Labrador  is  more  ^eniaL    The  on- 
ly condition  to  mitigate  the  cold  is  the  Polar  Sea, 
and  were  that  sea  transformed  to  land,  the  whole 
country  would  be  uninhabitable.    Were  we   fa- 
vored with  such  a  sea  at  the  north  of  our  conti- 
nent, we  should  enjoy  a  far  milder  climate  than 
we  do  now,  for  other  conditions  are  far  more  £b^ 
vorable.    The  Great  Altai  Mountains  shut  out 
that  region   from  the   influence  of   the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west,  over 
5000  feet  high,  act  as  a  refrigerator  on  the  west- 
erly current  of  air.    The  countr;jr  south  of  this 
from  the  Great  Altai  Mountains  in  the  north,  to 
the  Himalayas  on  the  south,  has  all  the  variety 
of  climate  mm  the  Arctic  to  the  tropical,  and  the 
soil  has  every  degree  of  fertility,  from  the  most 
perfect  desert  to  the  most  fruitful  of  all  lands.   It 
18  a  region  which  indicates  great  geological  dis- 
turbance.    These  are  a   continuation  of  those 
mighty  ranges  of  mountains  which  commence  at 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  pass  throu^  Spain  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  through  uie  volcanic  region  of 
France  to  the  Alps,  through  Turkey  to  the  Cau- 
casus, and  througn  the  north  of  Persia  to  the  lof- 
ty heights  of  the  Himalayas,  then  through  the 
south  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  the  ocean.  North 
of  these,  the  mighty  forces  of  nature  have  raised 
innumerable  chains  whose  lofty  summits  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow. 

South  of  tnese  great  chain  of  mountains  lies  a 
tropical  climate  extending  considerably  into  the 
temperate  zone,  while  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  continent  lies  north  of  the  equator.  Here 
lies  the  Burman  Empire,  Hindostan,  Persia  and 
Arabia.  Here  is  the  southern  slope  of  Asia,  with 
a  climate  whose  temperature  is  as  much  above 
that  due  to  latitude,  as  the  climate  of  Siberia  is 
below.  The  warm  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
carry  an  immense  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
over  the  eastern  portion  of  these  fertile  lands. 
Arabia  receives  but  little  wind  or  moisture  from 
the  ocean,  but  is  a  land  of  calms  and  conflicting 
winds,  mostly  of  its  own  raisins ;  from  its  intense 
heat,  which  causes  those  parching  winds  called 
the  Sirocco,  and  in  consequence  of  these  condi- 
tions, the  whole  country  is  almost  an  entire  desert. 

The  Continent  of  Africa  is  so  little  known, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  description 
of  its  climate.  Its  physical  geography  is  so  ob- 
scure, that  the  causes  that  govern  the  climate  are 
but  partially  understood.  The  north  part,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  com- 
plete desert.  It  lies  in  the  belt  of  calms  and  con- 
flicting winds,  and  those  are  raised  only  by  its 
intense  hea^  and  brin^  no  rain  from  any  quarter. 
Even  in  the  fertile  region  of  Egypt,  it  seldom  or 
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neTer  rains,  yet  the  soil  is  kept  fertile  by  the  in- 
undations of  the  Nile.  On  the  west  of  Emt» 
lies  the  great  desert  on  which  rain  never  faflsy 
and  on  which  all  climatic  conditions  are  forbid* 
ding.  On  that  belt  of  land  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  are  no  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  fertility.  There  is  no  other  part  of 
the  globe  where  conditions  are  so  unfavorable  to 
fertility  as  in  this  vast  and  partially  unknown 
countrv.  South  of  this  on  the  eastern  coast  the 
conditions  of  fertility  are  favorable  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  winds.  If  there  is  a  very  lofty  range 
of  mountains  near  the  eastern  coasts,  there  may 
be  a  desert  region  in  the  interior,  but  if  those 
mountains  are  not  lofty,  it  is  more  probable  that 
those  regions  possess  a  fair  proportion  of  fertility 

D.  BUCKLAKD. 


THB   riiAIIi. 

BT  AKHA  h.  AKOnB. 

A  loog  for  the  flail !  the  tmootb -bandied  flail, 
Am  ttroke  after  itroke  it  oomes  down } 

While  the  golden  gialni  flj,  wheat,  tarler,  or  rjt. 
The  toil  of  the  fanner  to  crown. 

The  niefol  and  naeleei  he  thna  will  divide  | 

And  gathering  each  In  its  torn, 
The  former  with  care,  for  the  gamer  prepare. 

The  latter  he*ll  icatter.or  hum. 

And  what  li  earth  more  than  a  great  threshing-floor. 

With  the  wrong  and  the  right  thioUj  etrowa? 
Bat  Truth*e  iron  flail,  them  both  ehall  aeeall ; 
To  the  winds  then  ihall  ftUehoed  be  thrown. 
"Baton  Becorder, 


BXTBAOTS   AND  BJBJPUXB. 

A  WINE  P&ESS^-GURBANT  BUSHES — ^IKSEOTS    ON 

CABBAGES. 

Can  you  inform  me  where  and  at  what  price,  a 
press  which  will  remove  the  juice  from  currants, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  can  be  obtained  ? 
I  suppose  Uiere  are  different  sizes  and  kinds  of 
them.  I  should  want  one  of  small  sixe  for  fami- 
ly use,  but  of  ^ood  strength  and  quality,  and  one 
which  will  do  its  work  effectually. 

At  what  distance  should  common  red  currant 
bushes  be  set  in  fields  to  grow  in  the  tree  form  P 

Will  ashes  or  lime  prevent  the  depredations  of 
lice  and  other  insects,  or  of  worms  on  cabbages  P 
Is  it  best  to  sow  seed  to  raise  cabbages  in  the 
hills,  or  in  beds  to  transplant  P 

A  Monthly  Readeb. 

Franklin^  July,  1861. 

Kemabks. — Such  a  press  as  yon  inquire  for 
can  be  purchased  for  $5,00.  But  do  you  need  it  P 
Nothing  is  more  simple,  or,  scarcely  more  easy, 
than  to  mash  the  currants  with  the  hands,  as  the 
women  mix  bread.  A  bushel  of  them  may  be 
mashed  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Then  take  a  large 
linen  or  tow  towel  and  wring  the  juice  from  the 
pulp,  not  being  particular  to  wring  it  very  dry. 
A  gentleman  who  has  been  making  eurrant  wine 
for  thirty  years  said  to  us,  the  other  day,  that, 
having  used  the  press  and  the  hands,  he  should 
employ  the  latter,  although  the  press  stood  Meet- 
ly by  him. 

Currant  bushes  in  fields  should  be  set  five  or 


six  feet  apart,  if  they  stand  in  clumps,  or  clus- 
ters, so  as  to  leave  room  to  cultivate  with  ahorse 
where  the  bushes  have  considerably  expanded 
themselves.  It  is  well  enough  to  cultivate  the 
currant  in  the  tree  form,  as  a  matter  of  fancy  in 
the  garden, — ^but,  as  a  matter  of  profit,  we  think 
four  times  as  much  may  be  realized  in  the  bush, 
as  in  the  tree  form.  Beside,  as  bushes,  they  per- 
petuate themselves,  for  many  years,  while  as  a 
tree,  when  the  single  plant  dies  from  age  or  inju- 
ry the  hill  is  entirely  gone.  We  speak  from  ex- 
perience, having  tried  both  ways  for  several  years. 
Ashes  and  lime  both  prevent,  in  some  measure, 
the  depredations  of  lice  on  cabbages,  though  they 
may  not  be  eflisetuai.  They  are  excellent  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  the  plants.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  transplanted  cabbages  live,  if 
they  are  taken  up  when  quite  smalL  If  they  are 
not  more  than  two  inches  high  when  removed 
they  are  more  certain  to  live  and  make  a  good 
growth  than  when  left  to  grow  larger  before  being 
transplanted.  It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  sow 
in  hills,  scattering  the  seeds  considerably,  and  at 
the  proper  season  of  pricking  them  out,  leave  but 
one  plant  in  each  hilL 

THE  ABMT  WOBJL 

On  Saturday  last,  my  attention  was  called  bv 
an  intelligent  observer  to  a  worm  about  an  incn 
in  length,  and  very  numerous,  almost  covering 
the  esjTth  in  the  particular  locality  in  which  they 
were  seen,  which  was  low,  marshy  ground.  I  was 
informed  that  a  similar  worm  had  appeared  in 
Other  places  in  this  neighborhood.  They  were 
gradui^y  advancing  towms  the  brook,  near  the 
tannenes  of  our  viUase,  one  of  which  is  occupied 
by  my  son.  I  picked  up  half  a  dozen  of  these 
worms,  and  placed  them  in  a  vial,  and  filled  it 
with  grass.  They  appeared  to  eat  as  though  thev 
had  no  time  to  spare,  and  soon  devoured  it  all.  It 
has  been  replenished  half  a  dozen  times  since. 
Now  only  two  worms  are  to  be  seen.  What  has 
become  of  the  others,  I  know  not— unless  they 
have  been  eaten  by  their  companions.  These  are 
all  the  facts  I  have  witnessed.  I  presume  they 
are  they  same  worm  that  has  made  such  destruc- 
tion in  fields  of  grass  and  grain  in  other  places ; 
but  must  leave  to  others  to  tell  what  they  know 
about  them.  It  is  important  that  their  habits 
should  be  observed  and  recorded.        J.  w.  P. 

South  DanverSf  July  31, 1861. 

TH?  ABMY  WOBIL 

The  army  worm,  as  it  is  supposed,  has  made  its 
appearance  in  immense  numbers  on  a  field  of  oats 
belonging  to  Mr.  Benj.  Porter,  in  this  town. 

Any  information  showing  how  they  maj  be  ex- 
terminated, or  thek  ravages  stopped,  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  people. 

I  learn  that  a  train  of  guano  laid  round  a  field 
will  prevent  them  firom  entering  it,  and  judging 
from  what  I  have  seen,  it  is  very  distasteful  to 
them,  to  say  the  least  C.  P.  Pbeston. 

Danvert,  July  30, 1861. 
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TOADS  Ain>  BLOODY  MILK. 

I  Hied  to  be  told  when  a  boy,  not  to  kill  toads 
and  frogSy  at  it  would  make  tiie  cows  give  bloody 
miUi — ^&it  I  did  not  sappose  tbat  any  one  reaUy 
believed  it,  antU  lately,  I  have  met  with  two  or 
three  that  professed  to  believe  in  it.  The  idea 
always  appeared  ridiculous  to  me,  and  does  now ; 
but  they  nave  so  muck  fitith  in  i^  that  I  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  you  to  give  your  opiuon  of  H,  and 
should  like  the  opuions  of  vonr  reedersv  if  any 
are  willing  to  say  what  they  tnink  of  it 

Conway,  July,  1861.  An  Inquibeb. 

Remarks.— Yes— we  believe  in  it,  in  this  way 
— and  in  no  other.  Any  person  who  will  throw 
clubs  and  stones  at  toads,  frogs,  and  other  useful 
creatures,  and  wantonly  murder  them,  will  be 
quite  likely  so  to  abuse  their  oows  as  to  make 
Hum  give  bloody  milk  1 

To  Dest&ot  Flies.— To  one  pint  of  milk  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  raw  sugar  and  two  ounces  of 
ground  pepper;  simmer  them  together  eight  pr  ten 
minutes,  and  place  it  about  in  shallow  dishes.  The 
flies  attack  it  greedily  and  are  soon  suffocated.  By 
this  method,  kitchens,  etc,  may  be  kept  clear  of  flies 
all  summer,  without  the  danger  attendmg  poison.  It 
is  easily  tried. 

I  found  the  above  in  last  week's  Farmer,  and 
tried  it  But  it  won't  do.  My  kitdien  and  din- 
ing-room are  overrun  with  flies  of  the  most  impu- 
dent and  adhesive  breed  \  and  when  1  saw  the 
foregoing  receipt  for  their  mortality,  I  really  felt 
a  glow  of  happmess.  I  tried  it,  as  I  said.  But 
instead  of  the  "insects  attacking  the  mixture" 
greedily,  they  buss  around  it  with  contemptuous 
indifferenee,  and  light  on  everything  else,  as  if  to 
show  their  disgust  to  this  particular  pizen,  I 
have  not  got  a  single  fly  into  anjr  of  the  shallow 
dishes  that  are  lying  around  baited  with  the  ex- 
terminating fltti<L    if  s  a  humbug. 

If  you  know  anything  that  fiitt  fitseinate  and 
kill  flies  by  the  million,  do  let  us  have  it,  and  re* 
oeive  the  endless  gratitude  of 

A  Thousand  Housekespebs. 

Remakes.— The  common  ••fly-papttr"  of  the 
shops  will  destroy  a  great  many  \  so  will  a  tum- 
bler of  sweetened  water,  oovered  with  paper  with 
a  hole  in  its  centre.  But  the  true  way  to  keep 
flies  out  of  the  kitchen,  is,  to  have  as  little  as 
possible  about  that  they  cui  eat— then  keep  the 
room  dark  by  closing  the  blinds,  or  by  other  con- 
trivances, leaving  a  small  spaee  open  somewhere 
to  admit  the  light,  so  that  when  a  fly  does  enter 
he  will  pretty  quickly  make  for  thel^ht  and  pass 
out.  The  room  need  not  be  made  so  dark  as  to 
make  the  necessary  labor  there  nnpleasant.  We 
are  rarely  troubled  with  flies  in  the  kitchen,  or  in 
the  horse  stables. 


8ex  in  Egos.— a  correspondent  of  the  Zon- 
donFidd,  talking  on  this  subject,  says:  In  all 
eggs,  whether  of  poultry  or  pigeons,  there  is  to  be 
found  an  indentation,  resembling  the  dimple  in 
the  chin  often  to  be  fonnd  in  our  own  sex,  m  the 
round  end  of  the  egg.  This  mark  will  always  be 
found  directly  on  the  top  or  to  the  one  side  of 


the  round  end  of  the  egg.  If  the  breeder  wiahea 
to  select  eggs  for  hatching  cock  birds  let  him  pids. 
those  having  the  dimple  immediately  on  the  top 
of  the  egg,  and  if  for  hens  let  him  choose  tbosa 
eggs  with  the  dimple  to  the  one  side*    . 


A  PBSXnrU  TABM,  JLETB  THX  ICAS* 

WHO  owirs  IT. 
We  flnd  in  the  New  Hampshire  JourruU  of 
Agrietdiure  the  following  ^'stotemettt"  of  the 
turn  to  whieh  the  HiUsbonnigh  North  Agriculta- 
ral  and  Mechanical  Society  awarded  its  flrst  pre- 
mium last  fidl  {  and  in  another  column  of  the 
same  paper,  a  brief  history  of  the  man  who  owns 
the  premium  farm.  We  put  them  together,  and 
commend  them  particularly  to  the  attention  of 
young  fSurmers. 

The  fum  which  1  oifiBr  for  premium,  lice  in  ibe 
east  part  of  Deering.  It  is  quite  level,  and  for 
the  most  part  rather  moist.  It  contains  165  acres, 
divided  as  follows :  36  acres  mowing,  of  which 
25  acres  are  arable ;  84  of  pasturing,  and  45  of 
woodland.  Cut  about  35  tons  En^Ush  hay  and 
three  meadow.  We  usually  break  m  the  spring 
for  planting,  and  plant  two  years — ^the  third  year 
sow  down  to  grass — with  wheat  and  no  manure. 
We  plow  in  the  new  manure,  and  put  the  old  in 
the  hm. 

Our  com  averages  about  35  bushels  per  acre. 
Potatoes  of  late  years,  125.  We  raise  from  75 
to  120  bushels  of  carrots,  besides  ruta  bagas,  su- 
gar beets,  &C. 

We  think  roots  very  profitable  to  false,  and 
wonder  that  more  farmers  do  not  raise  hfew.  We 
think  one  year's  trial  will  insure  a  larger  crop  for 
the  second.    Farmers,  try  them. 

We  have  underdrained  some  in  one  field,  and 
think  it  pays  welL  At  last  we  have  learned  how 
to  reclaim  our  worthless  bog  holes,  and  make 
them  the  most  productive  of  any  acre  on  the  farm. 

The  farm  is  well  walled,  and  bushes  kept  down. 
When  I  moved  on  the  farm,  every  acre  of  the 
field  was  covered  with  stone-heaps,  from  25  to 
40  per  acre,  and  now  not  one  is  found  in  the 
mowing.  Hebod  Chase. 

I  would  say  a  word  to  those  that  think  farming 
is  a  hard  and  a  slow  way  to  make  money.  It  is 
so ;  but  it  is  a  safe  way.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  be- 
gun. I  was  bound  out  at  the  age  of  14  years  un- 
til I  was  21  for  $100,  and  learn  to  read,  write 
and  cypher  as  far  as  the  single  role  of  three,  and 
learn  the  trade  of  a  farmer.  At  23  I  married.  At 
that  time  I  had  added  (200  more  to  the  $100.  I 
moved  home  with  my  father-in-law,  on  to  a  farm 
of  100  acres,  somewhat  out  of  repair.  I  then 
purchased  a  pasture,  for  which  I  paid  $800,  whieh 
brought  me  m  debt  $500.  I  carried  on  said  farm 
eight  years,  at  the  halves,  siving  him  one-half  of 
the  income  of  my  pasture  tor  the  income  of  one- 
half  of  his  stock.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  years 
he  died.  From  that  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
had  thiee-fonrths  of  the  iaeome,  paying  my  moth- 
er-in-law one-fourth.  During  that  time,  I  have 
improved  the  farm,  kept  the  buildings  in  repair, 
attended  meeting  regular,  always  paid  the  printer 
in  advance,  and  purchased  a  farm  of  120  acres. 
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for  which  I  paid  $1400.  I  am  now  out  of  debt, 
and  have  some  money  to  let — besides  haying 
$400  stock  in  the  Central  Railroad,  as  a  perma- 
nept  ftind.  J  wish  some  of  mvgood  railroad 
folks  would  pity  me  enough  to  give  me  one  free 
ride. 

What  I  have  saved,  I  have  made  from  the  farm. 
Try,  young  man,  and  do  better  than  I  have  done. 
You  can  do'  it,  only  set  yourself  about  it  in  good 
earnest )  not  say  I  oait'<— never  say  that  until 
yott  irtf. 

Enough,  at  this  time.  HEaoD  Cbaol 


SAVa  TOUB  BMSXDB, 


There  are  man^  kinds  of  garden  seeds,  wanted 
in  small  quantities,  that  may  be  more  cheaply 
purchased  at  seed  stores  thtui  raised  at  home. 
There  are  others  which  every  farmer  or  j;ardener 
may  raise  and  save  for  himselt  Provided  the 
work  is  well  done,  the  mote  that  each  one  saves 
for  himself  the  better ;  for  he  may  not  only  se- 
cure any  excellent  or  favorite  variety,  and  be 
sure  of  having  the  genuine  sort,  but  he  may  also 
be  sure  that  his  seeds  are  fresh,  and  not  a  por- 
tion of  old  mixed  with  new,  as  often  happens 
when  he  obtains  them  from  irresDonsible  sources. 

Always  select  the  best  seed  where  the  supply 
18  abundant.  If  earliness  is  desirable  in  the  va- 
riety, take  Uiose  which  ripen  first  This  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  mamtain  the  character  for 
earliness.  The  tendency  is  to  run  back,  and  this 
will  be  the  result  unless  pains  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent it.  Such  selection  will  also  afford  a  chance 
of  not  only  maintaining,  but  improving  the  qual- 
ity. The  same  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  any 
other  point,  as  size,  excellence  of  flavor,  produc- 
tiveness, &c.    Always  take  the  best. 

There  are  some  seeds  which  farmers  pav  con- 
siderable sums  for,  which  they  might  as  well  raise 
for  themselves.  We  do  not  allude  to  corn,  wheat, 
&c.,  which  should  not  onlv  be  home  raised,  but 
which  should  be  as  carefully  selected  for  improve- 
ment as  garden  seeds,  but  to  smaller  seeds,  such 
as  carrots,  for  example.  These  may  be  had  of  ex- 
cellent Quality  by  setting  out  the  finest  roots,  and 
saving  the  finest  central  bunches  of  seeds.  Par- 
snip seeds  are  easily  raised,  and  the  'field  crop  is 
valuable. 

The  seed  of  all  crops,  when  ripe,  and  before 
they  begin  to  scatter,  should  be  cut,  tied  in  neat 
bundles,  distinctly  marked,  the  name  and  date, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  apartment  When  quite  dry 
they  should  be  tbiresned  or  shelled,  and  neatly 
put  up  in  cotton  or  paper  bags,  and  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  depredators. — Country  OeniU- 


Spbino  Wheat.— Our  correspondent,  Thomas 
J.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Northfield,  haa  sent  ns  a  head 
of  spring  wheat  which  is  infested  by  a  very  small 
insect  of  the  fly  kmd,  which,  he  says,  are  on  the 
wheat  of  every  field  he  has  seen.  The  winter 
wheat  has  escaped  as  yet  We  have  had  no  ac- 
count of  this  fnm  other  sources,  and  hope  that  it 
will  not  become  general,  or  prove  destructive  in 
any  locality.  He  does  not  state  that  the  wheat  is 
destroyed  by  these  flies. 


QxnsnpowDWBL, 

A  member  of  the  British  Parliament  said,  not 
long  since,  that  the  quantity  of  suli^uric  acid  used 
by  a  people  was  a  pretty  good  index  of  their  de- 
gree of  civilisation.  It  is  somewhat  so  with  gun- 
powder. The  common  supposition  is,  that,  dur- 
ing a  war,  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  are  used 
more  than  are  wanted  in  times  of  peace.  But  this, 
we  understand,  is  not  the  case, — and  it  shows 
how  a  state  of  war  disturbs  all  the  arts  of  peace, 
entering  mto  their  minutest  ramifications,  and  af- 
fecting them  in  one  way  or  another.  Not  a  basket 
or  broom,  a  plow  or  hoe  handle,  a  steam  engine 
or  a  pin  or  needle  are  now  made  without  their 
price  being  in  some  way  affected  by  the  war  in 
our  land. 

In  the  arts  of  peaoe,  powder  is  employed  in  a 
hundred  forms,  and  the  aggregate  consumption  is 
Tery  large,  calling  for  an  amount  vastly  greater 
than  is  demanded  by  all  the  armies  in  the  world. 
These  arts  are  now  affected^  many  of  them  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
less  powder  is  used  than  when  we  are  in  a  state 
of  peace! 

We  have  recently  spoken  with  two  or  three 
powder-makers  on  this  subject,  whose  opinions 
are  all  alike  in  relation  to  it  One  of  them  stated 
that  a  single  mine  in  Pennsylvania  would  con- 
sume more  powder  than  all  the  regiments  of  New 
England* 

What  a  comment  upon  the  destructive  tenden- 
ciesof  War!  It  not  only  tends  to  demoralise 
the  people,  but  destroys  life,  devastates  countries, 
crushes  other  arts,  parslyses  the  sciences  and  lit- 
erature, and  shakes  the  very  foundations  of  our 
social  and  national  existence. 


Mt/r  the  New  England  Farmtr, 
HOTBB  ANT}  ZNQUXBIBB. 


The  spring,  and  indeed  most  of  the  summer,  so 

far,  was  wet  and  cool,  consequentlv  vegetation 
was  backward,  yet  crops  in  general  look  remark- 
ably wen.  But  little  winter  wheat  is  sown; 
spnng  wheat  will  be  abundant  A  large  breadth 
was  sown,  and  it  looks  very  welL  Other  grain 
is  also  heavy  ^  the  yield  wiU  probably  be  as  great 
as  last  year,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  greater.  Com 
will  be  rather  light,  unless  we  have  a  very  favora- 
ble autumn.  Fruit  is  scarce,  except  some  of  the 
smaller  varieties.  Currants  and  raspberries  are 
plentjr.  I  have  as  flne  currants  as  I  ever  saw, 
growing  on  bushes  set  in  the  spring  of  lSd9. 
Some  strings  have  thirty  full-grown  ripe  currants 
on  them,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  the 
usual  number.  I  suppose  them  to  be  the  Red 
Dutch  variety.  I  have  also  two  varieties  of 
White  Currants,  the  White  Grape,  very  fine,  and 
a  smaller  variety  of  a  yellowish  color.  Are  they 
the  White  Dutch  f  One  year  ago  last  spring, 
I  bought  four  currant  bushes  of  a  man  calling 
himself  a  nurseryman,  for  which  I  paid  him  one 
dollar.    He  recommended  them  very  highly,— 
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said  they  were  the  Red  Orape,  and  the  White 
Grape.  They  bear  this  summer,  and  prove  to  be 
very  inferior  fruit,  probably  some  old  native  bush- 
es which  were  begied  or  stolen,  to  supply  orders. 
Others^  were  equally  cheated.  Perhaps  it  will 
teach  us  better  than  to  purchase  trees  of  travel- 
ling, irresponsible  venders. 

What  will  destroy  slugs  on  pear  trees  P  I  have 
a  few  nice  trees,  two  of  them  dwarfs,  that  are 
nearly  divested  of  foliage  by  ihem. 

Bloomfidd,  C.  IF.,  1th  Mo.  SOfh,  1861. 

Rebcarks. — It  is  said  that  washing  with  whale 
oil  soap  will  kill  the  slugs ;  we  have  never  found 
any  certain  remedy  except  the  thumb  and  finger. 


TBH  TBABU  QT  TOADB. 

None  but  Frenchmen,  of  course,  would  ever 
think  of  making  a  regular  business  of  trading  in 
these  brown-coated  gentlemen,  and  accordixu[ly  we 
find  the  trade  flourishing  in  Paris  alone.  Toads, 
for  some  years,  have  b^n  the  indispensable  allies 
of  the  French  market  gardeners,  cultivating  rich 
and  moist  grounds.  Many  of  these  men  fill  their 
gardens  with  them  to  get  nd  of  a  throng  of  insects 
iniurious  to  the  vegetables  they  have  raised  by 
laborious  and  scientific  culture.  Especially  do 
toads  attack  and  demoUsh  the  slugs  and  snails, 
which,  in  a  single  night,  utterly  destroy  tiie  com- 
mercial value  of  lettuce,  carrots,  parsnips,  aspar- 
agus, and  even  early  fruits.  In  having  recourse 
to  Uiese  singular  auxiliaries,  the  French  garden- 
ers imitate  their  English  brethren.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  supply  is  derived  from  the 
kitchen  gardens  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
immense  city,  cultivated,  it  is  said,  by  30,000 per- 
sons. These  gardens  are  a  perfect  marvel  or  la- 
borious culture.  You  see.  sometimes  acres  and 
acres  covered  with  hand-glasses.  Richly  ma- 
nured, and  sedulously  tended,  some  of  these  gar- 
den spots  are  so  managed  as  to  yield  five  crops 
annually.  Not  only  is  there  not  a  weed  among 
them,  but  the  vegetables  are  examined  with  lenses 
to  detect  mildew  and  funsL  Besides  toads,  which 
thcjy  pay  six  shillings  a  dozen  for,  they  make  use 
of  fowls  to  destroy  tne  aphides,  rigging  them  with 
boots  to  prevent  their  scratching,  and  allow  them 
the  use  of  their  bills.  The  price  of  toads  is  low- 
er in  Paris  than  in  London  j  in  the  former  citv 
they  are  still  sold,  notwithstanding  the  demand, 
for  about  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  and  many  are  ex- 
ported to  England.  The  dealers  in  this  strange 
commodity  keep  them  in  the  bottom  of  huge 
casks,  into  which  they  are  constantly  plunging 
their  bare  hands  and  arms,  without  showing  the 
slightest  fear  of  the  liquid  secreted  by  the  toads 
which  science  has  sometimes  pronounced  veno- 
mous. Busy  little  fellows  these  repulsive  look- 
ing creatures  are,  and  worthy  of  all  possible  en- 
couragement and  patronage. — Exchange, 


Willow  WAEE.^The  editor  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin FarmeTf  in  acknowledging  a  present  of  a  wil- 
low basket,  mannfaotured  in  that  State,  says  that 
the  soil  of  the  Watt  ia  the  best  in  the  world  for 
growing  willows. 


vjtus  OSW. 

The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Wella  on 
dew  is  highlv  instructive :  "1  had  often  smiled  in 
the  pride  of  nalf-knowledge  at  the  means  frequent^ 
ly  employed  by  gardeners  to  protect  tender 
plants  from  cold,  as  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
that  a  thin  mat  or  any  such  fiimsy  suostance 
could  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thougnt  them 
liable  to  be  injured.  But  when  I  had  learned 
that  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  became, 
during  a  still  and  serene  night,  colder  than  the 
atmosphere,  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the  hear- 
ens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reason  for  the 
practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  nseless.  Be- 
ing desirous,  however,  of  acquiring  some  preciae 
information  on  the  subject,  I  fixed  perpenaicular- 
ly  in  the  earth  of  a  grass-plot  four  small  sticks, 
and  over  their  upper  extremities,  which  were 
six  inches  above  tne  grass,  and  formed  the  eofr- 
ners  of  a  square  whose  sides  were  two  feet  long, 
I  drew  tightly  a  very  thin  cambric  handkerehml 
In  this  disposition  of  things,  therefore,  nothing 
existed  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  air  from  the 
exposed  grass  to  that  which  was  sheltered,  except 
the  four  small  sticks,  and  there  was  no  substance 
to  radiate  downward  to  the  latter  grass,  except 
the  cambric  handkerchief.  The  sheltered  grasa, 
however,  was  found  nearly  of  the  same  tempera* 
ture  as  1^  air,  while  the  unsheltered  was  five  de- 
grees or  more  colder.  One  night  the  ftilly  ex- 
posed grass  was  eleven  di»rees  colder  than  the 
air,  but  the  sheltered  was  only  three  decrees  cold- 
er. Here  we  see  the  power  of  a  very  slight  awn- 
ing to  avert  or  lessen  the  injurious  coldness  of 
the  grounds 

OOBir  TB  THB  SAB. 

A  very  intelligent  Irishman  tells  the  following 
story  of  his  first  experience  in  America : 

I  came  to  this  country  several  years  ago,  aad 
as  soon  as  I  arrived,  hured  out  to  a  gentleman 
who  farmed  a  few  acres.  He  showed  me  over 
the  premises,  the  stable,  cow,  and  where  the  com, 
hay,  oats,  &c,  were  kept,  and  then  sent  me  to 
get  my  supper.    After  supper  he  said  to  me : 

<* James,  yon  may  feed  the  cow,  and  give  her 
com  in  the  ear"  I  went  out  and  walked  about, 
thinking  what  could  he  mean?  Had  I  under- 
stood him  P  I  scratched  my  head,  then  resolved 
I  would  inquire  again ;  so  I  went  into  the  libra- 
ry where  mv  master  was  writing  very  busily,  md 
he  answered  without  looking  up,  "I  thought  I  told 
you  to  give  the  eow  some  oom  tn  <Ae  tar  J* 

I  went  out  more  puzzled  than  ever.  What  sort 
of  an  animal  must  this  Yankee  cow  be  P  I  exam- 
ined her  month  and  ears.  The  teeth  were  good, 
and  the  ears  were  like  those  of  kine  in  the  old 
country.  Dripping  with  sweat,  I  entered  my 
master's  preseiiee  onoe  more. 

'^Please  sir,  you  bid  me  give  the  cow  some  com 
tn  the  ear,-*bat  didn't  you  mean  in  the  mtmih  V 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst 
into  such  a  eonvulsion  of  laughter,  I  made  for  the 
stable  as  fast  as  my  feet  could  tske  me,  thinking 
I  was  in  the  service  of  a  crasy  man.'' 

Whilb  there  is  so  much  within  ns  to  make 
war  upon,  it  is  gratuitous  to  oommenoe  a  war 
with  exterior  enemies. 
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BBTBOSFVOTIVJO  VOTIIB. 

CoRX  Cobs  aiyd  Ck)B  MEAL.^Sach  is  the  cap- 
tion  of  an  article  in  the  July  numher  of  the  Far" 
ftUTf  well  deserving  the  attention  and  candid  con- 
tideration  of  all  farmers,  and  of  those  more  es- 
pecially who  still  continue  to  practice  a  mode  of 
feeding,  which  was,  a  few  years  ago,  much  more 
common  than  it  is  now.  1  refer  to  the  practice 
of  grinding  com  and  cohs  together,  and  feeding 
the  meal ;  and  it  is  because  this  practice  is  neith- 
er safe  nor  economical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often 
injurious,  and  always  dangerous  as  well  as  waste- 
ful«  that,  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  article  by  Mr. 
Bas8£TT,  (see  N.  E,  Farmer^  July,  |>age  301,)  is 
well  descrying  of  attentive  and  unprejudiced  con- 
sideration. It  deserves  consideration,  because  it 
contains  several  sensible  remarks  upon  a  practice 
which  has  a  bearing  both  upon  the  pecuniary  in- 
terests of  farmers  and  upon  the  comfort  and 
health  of  their  stock  i  and  it  deserves  unpreju- 
diced consideration,  because,  whether  they  are 
sensible  of  the  fact  or  not,  there  are  a  good  many 
wlio  make  it  abundantly  manifest  either  by  tongue 
or  pen,  that  they  have  very  strong  prejudices  in 
favor  of  the  practice  which  the  writer  of  the  arti- 
cle under  notice  has  discontinued  for  very  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

Hoping  that  all  concerned  will  give  to  the  ex- 
cellent article  of  Mr.  Bassbtt,  {S.  E.  Farmer^ 
May  25th,  and  July  number,  page  301,)  such  con- 
•ideration  or  re-consideration  as  we  have  named, 
and  that  many,  like  Mr.  B.,  mavbe  converted 
frona  the  error  of  their  way  of  feeding,  we  feel  as 
if  we  might  do  some  little  service,  especially  in 
the  case  of  such  as  may  be  hard  to  be  convinced, 
by  submitting  a  few  (acts  and  considerations  in 
addition  to  those  of  Mr.  B.,  or  in  confirmation  of 
the  same. 

The  first  noteworthy  thing  about  the  artide  nn- 
dar  notice  is,  that  the  writer,  Mr.  B.,  doet  not  be- 
long to  that  class  of  farmers  who,  having  once 
adopted  some  particular  mode  of  practice,  stick 
to  It,  right  or  wrong.  Vix.  B.  says,  ''It  used  to 
ba  out  custom  to  feed  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  com  in  the  form  of  cob  med."  This  custom, 
however,  he  at  length  gave  up  \  and  among  the 
reasons  for  this  change  Mr.  B.  names  the  foUow- 
ing: 

1.  It  is  too  expensive.  The  force  of  this  rea- 
son would  have  been  more  manifest,  if  Mr.  B. 
had  stated  what  seems  to  be,  by  the  general  ao- 
knowledgment  of  those  who  have  ehemicdly  an- 
alysed cobs,  the  small  amount  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  thenu  Cobs,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral estimate,  contain  no  more  nutritive  matter 
than  wheat  straw  i  and  oertainly,  if  all  millers 
charged  at  the  same  rate  for  grinding  com  and 
cobs  together  as  that  at  which  the  "entirely  hon- 
est'' miller  emnloyed  by  Mr.  B.  eharsed  him,  it 
would,  indeed,  oe  too  expensive  to  gnnd  the  cob 
with  the  com.  ''The  last  time,"  says  Mr.  Bas- 
sbtt, "that  I  had  com  ground  in  the  ear,  I  meas- 
ured six  bushels  in  my  half  bushel,  which  would 
not  have  yielded  over  three  bushels  of  shelled 
com,  and  carried  it  to  a  mill  whose  owner  haa  the 
credit  of  being  entirely  honest.  This  was  then 
passed  through  the  'cracker,'  and  according  to  his 
measure  made  seven  bushels,  for  grinding  which, 
I  was  charged    forty-two  cents,  or  twenty-four 


cents  for  grinding  the  cobs."  Trul^  may  Mr.  B. 
say  that  grinding  cobs  at  this  rate  is  too  expen- 
sive, inasmuch  as  it  requires  no  chemical  analysis, 
but  only  a  little  common  sense,  to  become  con- 
vinced, that  a  bushel  of  cobs  cannot  be  made,  by 
mere  grinding,  six  cents  better  than  when  un- 
ground ;  and  it  must  seem  very  doubtful  that  a 
bushel  of  them  is  worth  six  cents  in  any  form 
whatever. 

At  this  rate  of  charging  for  srindinp,  the  cost 
for  grinding  a  ton  would  be  about  six  dollars. 
Of  this  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  little  cal- 
culation* A  bushel  of  cobs  will  weigh,  on  an 
average,  about  twenty  nounds  (20  lbs.,)  and  a 
hundred  such  bushels  will  make  a  ton,  and  at  the 
rate  of  six  cents  a  bushel,  a  ton  will  cost  exactly 
six  dollars.  What  unprejudiced,  what  judicious 
and  well  informed  man  would  give  six  dollars  for 
grinding  a  ton  of  cobs  P  There  are,  indeed,  sev- 
eral other  artii^  of  fodder,  of  whidi  six  dollars' 
worth  would  go  much  farther  than  a  ton  of  cob 
meal.  And  even  if  cobs  could  be  ground  at  three 
cents  per  bushel,  or  three  dollars  per  ton,  we 
would  prefer  to  have  three  dollars'  worth  of  some- 
t>iing  else,  and  let  the  stock  have  access  to  the 
cobs  in  the  erode  state,  in  which  form  tiiey  wHL 
eat  a  few  occasionally,  and  quite  probably  as  many 
as  will  do  them  any  good. 

2.  The  second  reason  alleged  by  Mr.  B.,  fbr 
giving  up  the  practice  of  grinding  com  with  the 
cob  is,  that.  In  some  cases,  it  produces  constipa- 
tion. He  might  have  found  in  the  records  of  the 
experience  of  others,  if  not  in  his  own,  instances 
of  far  more  serious  conseouences  than  simple  con- 
stipation, for  there  have  been  scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  cases  recorded,  in  which  death  was  clear- 
ly attributable  to  the  use.of  cob  meal.  And  what 
wonder !  Let  any  one  examine  a  hard,  fully  ma-^ 
tured  cob,  and  he  will  find  flinty,  hard,  sharp,., 
glossy  scales  between  the  kernels,  and  adhering:; 
to  the  cob,  which  no  common  ffrinding  can  re-> 
duce  to  powder,  or  deprive  of  their  sharp  edge.^ 
These  being,  many  of  them  at  least,  as  hard  andi 
as  sharp-edged  as  a  knife,  cannot  go  throueh  tha 
bowels  of  any  animal  without  risk  of  producingr 
wounds  in  the  tender  lining  membrane^  or  irrita^ 
tion,  or  inflammation,  either  fatal  or  severe.  Ami" 
such  results  have  actually  taken  place.  Mr.  8w 
E.  Todd,  author  of  <*The  Young  Farmer's  Maoii- 
al,"  mentions  cases  in  which  streaks  of  blibod 
were  voided,  and  several  instances  of  other  inji)t- 
rious  and  even  fatal  effects — all  clearly  proved'to 
be  results  of  these  hard,  flinty,  sharp-ed^ed  scales. 

Did  time  and  space  peraiit,  we  might  submit 
still  a  few  other  considerations  as  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  B.'s  article,  and  in  furtherance  or  his  be- 
nevolent purpose.  Should  occasion  seem  to  re- 
quire it,  the  subject  will  be  resumed. 

More  Anon. 


How  TO  Cut  Glass  with  a  Piece  of  Ibov.— 
Draw  with  a  pencil  on  paper  any  pattern  to  which  t 
you  wish  the  glass  contorm;  place  the  ]}attem. 
under  the  glass  holding  both  togehter  with  the  * 
left  hand,  (for  the  glass  must  not  rest  on  any^- 

Elain  surface,)  then  take  a  spike  or  piece  ofii-on,. 
eated,  and  pass  it  slowly  forward  and  the  edge  • 
will  immediately  crack ;  continue  moving  the  iron 
slowl)rover  the  glass,  tracing  the  pattern,  and  the 
clink  in  the  glass  irill  follow  at  the  distance  of 
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about  half  aa  inoh  in  every  direction,  acooiding 
to  the  motion  of  the  iion»  It  may  pometimee  be 
found  requisite,,  however,  especially  in  forming 
corners,  to  app^  a  wet  finger  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  glass.  Tumblera  or  other  glaas  may 
be  cut  or  divided  very  fancifully  by  similar  means. 
The  ironimost  be  reheated  as  often  as  the  crevice 
in.  glass  ceases  to  flow. — SdeiUific  Jbiermn. 


CABBONIO  ACTD  OA8. 

Carbon  is  found  m  a  variety  of  forms.  Com- 
mon charcoal,  soot,  lampblack  and  the  diamond, 
are  all  forms  of  this  valuable  and  important  ele- 
ment. Wherever  carbon  is  found  in  minerals,  it 
always  exists  as  a  product — mediate  or  immedi- 
ate— of  organic  action.  The  deflagration  or  de- 
cay of  wood,  and  the  putrefaction  and  decompo- 
sition of  aU  organised  structuvee  which  have  ac- 
knowledged the  vivifying  principle  of  life,  produce 
carbon,  which,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  forms  the  substance  known  as  car- 
bonic acid.  This  is  a  heavy  gafr— extinguishes 
fire,  and  destroys  animal  life.  <*If  an  animal  at- 
tempts to  breathe  it  pure,  there  is  a  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  the  animal  dies  as 
speedily  as  If  strangled  with  a  cord*  If  breathed 
when  diluted  with  ninety  per  cent,  of  air,  it  acts 
as  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  sleep,  torpor  and 
death." 

Carbonic  acid  and  steam  were  used  in  the  fire 
''Annihilator"  to  extinguish  flame.  There  is  a 
small  portion  of  carbonic  #u>id  in  the  atmosphere 
•— TU :  One  gallon  difiused  through  two  thou- 
sand of  air.  A  man  exhales  about  twenty  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid  per  day,  which  would  vitiate 
or  spoil  four  thousand  cubic  Uet  of  air  each  day, 
or  equal  to  all  that  is  found  over  a  spaoe  of  fifty- 
six  square  feet  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  an- 
nually. Wfiter  has  a  powerfitl  affinity  for  this 
gas,  and  absorbs  large  quantities  of  it  It  then 
acquires  new  properties,  and  becomes  a  solvent 
of  a  great  number  of  minerals.  It  exerts  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  vegetables  at  all  stages  of  their 
development. 

Flax  in  Canada.— The  Gait  Reformer  says— 
"When  recently  in  the  township  of  Waterloo,  we 
were  very  much  gratified  to  notice  that  many  far- 
mers are  entering  extensively  into  the  cultivation 
of  flax.  In  travelling  a  short  distance,  we  noticed 
a  number  of  difierent  flelds,  all  of  which  appeared 
to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  flbre 
of  the  flax  is  very  flne,  and  when  growing  in  the 
fields  its  appearance  is  very  pleasing.  Its  flower 
is  a  light  blue  color,  which  combined  with  the 
light  green  stalk,  gives  the  field  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fiower  garden  than  of  being  devoted  to 
agricultural  purposes.  Some  fields  sown  with 
millet  are  also  to  be  seen  a  short  distance  from 
Gait  Our  agriculturists  are  entering  upon  the 
higher  branches  of  fanning  with  enterprise  and 
spirit.  May  they  reap  that  reward  wnich  their 
industry  and  perseverance  deserve." 


The  season,  since  the  first  of  Majr,  has.  becm  all 

that  the  farmer  oonld  possibly  desire,  and  there 
never  was  a  better  prospect  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  every  kind  of  crop,  except  fruit,  than  there 
is  at  the  present  time.  The  hay  crop  has  been 
secured  in  good  condition,  and  is  better  by  one- 
third  at  least,  both  in. quality  and  quantity,  than 
it  was  last  yearj  the  com  in  this  vicinity  never 
was  heavier,  while  the  other  grain  crops  are  equal- 
ly good.  If  the  season  continues  favorable  for 
the  potato,  that  crop  will  also  be  unusually  large. 
Fruit  is  not  "nearly*  but  a  complete  failure,  aa 
&r  as  my  observations  have  extended.  Our  far- 
mers have  given  an  unusual  amount  of  their  time 
and  attention,  this  season,  to  the  cultivation  of 
every  kind  of  crop  common  to  the  New  England 
States.  I  think  tney  have  profited  very  much  by 
a  hint  which  vou  gave  them  in  one  of  the  spring 
numbers  of  the  Farmer^  and  not  only  have  they 
planted  a  few  ''extra  hills'*  but  extra  acres,  which 
IS  conclusive  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute from  their  farms  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  although  circumstances  may  preyent 
a  contribution  from  those  veins  through  vrhieh 
flows  the  blood  of  patriot  fathers. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  your  subBcribesi 
and  readers  in  this  town  did  not  contribute  more 
to  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper.  You  have 
among  vour  subscribers  in  this  place  many  intel- 
ligent farmers,  who  are  capame  of  imparting 
much  usefiil  instruction ;  ana  to  such  let  me  say, 
you  can,  (if  you  wiU,)  do  much  good  to  the  young 
farmer  by  contributing  to  him  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer,  a  liberal  share  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  you  have  acquired  by  your  farming 
operations  in  past  years.  In  giving  your  experi- 
ence you  are  not  injured,  while  others  may  be 
very  much  benefited.  I  alwaya  read  the  commu- 
nications from  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  which 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  from  time 
to  time,  with  much  interest.  I  have  also  experi- 
enced much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  articles 
from  those  intelligent  females  who  occasionally 
contribute  to  the  columns  of  your  paper.  Polly, 
of  Enfield  centre,  has  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  which  have  been  of 
a  very  interesting  and  intelligent  order.  I  hope 
that  nOw  she  has  assumed  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  French,  and  become  the  mifd  of  a  young,  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  farmer,  her  domestic 
duties  will  not  prevent  her  giving  us  an  occasioal 
treat  from  her  pen. 

Will  Mr.  Herod  Chase  please  give  us  his  age, 
so  that  we  can  give  something  of  a  guess  how 
\on^  he  has  been  getting  rich ;  if  he  has  done  it 
all  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years  by  his  own  industry, 
he  has  done  exceedingly  well,  but  if  he  has  been 
thirty  or  forty  jears  in  doing  it,  with  a  good  lift 
from  a  father-in-law  to  begin  with,  he  nas  not 
done  anything  extra,  after  alL 

W.  C.  A.  CUNTON. 

ClaremorU^  JV.  £,  Aug.,  1861. 

BEMABXfl.— -Thank  you,  sir.  Ydu  have  set  those 
^intelligent  people"  of  your  town  a  good  example, 
which  we  hope  they  will  follow.  Our  interests  are 
common,  and  therefore  a  free  interchange  of  our 
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opinions  and  modes  of  practice  mast  ba  asefal  to 
most  of  us.  Let  the  motto  be,— "Farmers  I  write 
for  your  paper." 

THX  80Ha  OF  TRB  BAIN* 

Lai  the  loos,  tlender  tpean^  how  thej  qalver  and  fluhf 
Where  the  clmids  aeod  their  caralTy  down  j 

Bank  and  Ale,  bj  Um  million,  the  rain  lanpen  daih, 
Over  mountain,  and  river,  anid  town  j 

Thick  the  battle  dropi  IUl,->but  they  drip  not  In  Mood ; 

The  trophy  of  war  ii  the  green,  fttA  bnd  $ 
0,  the  rain,  the  pteBtifhl  nln ! 

The  paatoTfli  lie  baked  and  the  tarrow  la  b^  | 

The  wells,  they  yawn  empty  and  dry ; 
Bat  a  rashing  of  waters  If  beard  In  the  airi»  ' 

And  a  rainbow  leaps  oat  In  Che  tky. 
Hark !  the  heavy  drops  pelttng  the  sycamore  leaves, 
How  they  wash  the  wide  pavement  and  sw«ep  from  the  eaves ! 
O,  the  rata,  the  plenttaa  laln ! 

See  the  weaver  throws  wide  his  one  swinging  pane. 

The  kind dropsdanoe  on  the  floor { 
And  his  wife  brings  her  flower-pots  to  drink  the  sweet  rain, 

On  the  step  by  the  half  open  door ; 
At  the  time  on  the  skylight,  hr  over  his  head, 
8mUes  the  poor,  crippled  lad  on  his  hospital  bed> 
0,  the  rain,  the ptentilU  tain!   ' 

And  away,  fhrflrom  men,  whqre  high  amiBtiitts  tower,  . 

The  little  green  mosses  r^oioe. 
Awl  the  bad  beaded  heather  n9ds  to  the  sbowe^» 

And  the  hill  torrents  lift  op  their  voice  j 
And  the  pools  in  the  hollows  mimic  the  flight 
Of  the  rain,  ss  their  thousand  points  dart  op  in  light  { 
0,  the  rain,  the  plenUftil  rain! 

And  deep  tn  the  ftr  wood  bsfow.  new  the  plain, 

A  single  thrash  pipes  fail  and  sweet  $ 
How  days  of  dear  shlnins  wtU  some  after  rain. 
Waving  meadows  and  thick  growing  wheat  t 
8e  tho  volee  of  hope  lAngs  In  the  lieart  of  ear  fears. 
Of  the  harvest  that  springs  Crom  a  great  natiofi*t  (eaif ; 
O,  t)i9  rain,  the  pUnUAal  rain. 

Jhoding  m  London  J^pectator* 


AOBIOUIiTUHAIi  VASB8. 
The  California  State  Agricultural  Society  holds 
its  annual  fair  this  year  at  Saormmento,  Septem- 
ber 16 — 21,  and  offers  a  long  list  of  priies,  some 
of  which  are  much  higher  than  for  the  same  grades 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

^'Committees  are  especially  instructed  not  to 
award  a  premium  to  an  unworthy  object^  in  any 
department,  though  there  be  no  competition.  The 
judges  on  animals  will  hare  regard  to  the  symme- 
try, early  maturing,  tiiorongh  breeding  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  breed  which  tfaev  Jcrage.  They 
will  make  proper  allowanoes  for  tne  age,  feeding 
and  condition  of  the  animals,  especially  in  the 
breeding  classes,  and  will  not  give  encourage- 
ment to  over-fed  animals.'' 

Some  pther  good  rules  are  made,  such  as  should 
be  more  rigidly  adhered  to  by  all  societies.  For 
instance : 

*^The  horse  of  all  work  should  be  between  fif- 
teen and  sixteen  hands ;  quick,  lively  ears ;  broad 
between  the'  eyes ;  round  barrel ;  short  loins ; 
well  up  in  the  shoulder;  deep  chested;  square 
quarters ;  flat  legs,  short  between  knee  and  pas- 


tern, and  hoek  and  pastern ;  hind  legs  well  under 
him$  speed  equal  to  eight  miles  on  the  road,  and 
at  least  diree  miles  at  the  plow ;  with  sufficient 
blood  to  insure  spirit  and  endurance  |  and  no 
horse  m  mart  in  ikU  or  nrif  other  clctsn  will  \%  al« 
lowed  to  compete  for  a  premium  unless  firee  from 
any  disease  or  blemish  which  can  be  transmitted 
to  posterity. 

Exhibitors  of  implements  and  machinery  will 
be  required  to  labd  each  implement  or  machine 
with  tne  name  of  exhibitor,  name  of  machine,  its 
use,  and  price  at  which  sola.*' 


For  the  New  England  Pormm* 
HOBB  ABOITF   THB  TBBUBHBS. 

In  the  Fa.fwr  of  August  3d  is  the  criticism  of 
a  Vermont  correspondent  upon  "J.  A.  A.,"  who 
he  says  "has  something  to  learn  about  the  thrush- 
es." So  thought  f,  when  I  read  the  Views  of  this 
interestittff  bira  'fiimily,  which  he  presented  evi- 
dently as  the  views  of  others,  rather  than  as  the 
fruits  of  |iis  own  observation  in  the  woods,  where 
most  of  these  species  of  birds  dwell,  breed  and 
have  their  homes  durin^^  the  summer.  And  when 
I  read  the  communication  of  the  Vemiont  cor- 
respondent, I  said  that  he  has  somethiiig  to 
unlearn  and  "much  more  to  learn  about  the 
thrushes." 

Having  from  the  days  of  early  boyhood  been  a 
studiotis  observer  of  mrds,  and  especially  bf  the 
thrushes,  which  have  ever  been  great  favorites 
with  me,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  hope  that  I 
can  do  something;  to  set  the  readers  of  the  jPar- 
eter  right  on  this  interesting  subject.  Let  me 
premise  by  saying,  however,  that  I,  too,  "have 
sometMng  to  learn  on  this  subject,"  for  it  is  not 
easy  to  learn  everything  about  anything;  but 
what  I  have  learned  of  the  thrush  fisimily  of  New 
Bngland,  I  deem  biographicaUy  correct  as  iar  as 
it  goes,  according  to  my  observation. 

The  Wood  thrush,  Tur^biu  mdodus,  of  Wilson, 
and  T.  mugteHnus,  of  Gmelin,  Latham,  Vieillot, 
Kuttall,  Audubon  and  Bonaparte,  and  Merttia 
mtuieUna,  of  Richardson,  is  stout  in  form,  of  a 
cinnamon  brown  on  the  head,  becoming  rufous  on 
the  back,  the  rump  and  tail  being  olivaceous, 
light  below,  markea  with  blackish  spots,  sharply 
defined.  Its  length  is  about  8  inches,  a  little 
more  or  less  in  different  specimens.  My  atten- 
tion was  early  attracted  to  this  bird  of  retiring 
and  of  somewhat  solitary  habits,  on  account  of 
its  exceedingly  sweet  and  melodious  notes,  great- 
ly surpassing  those  of  any  other  sons  bird  of  the 
field  or  forest  in  New  Bngland.  It  has  been 
called  by  some  the  American  Nightingale,  PhUo' 
mda  luaciniOf  of  which  Milton  said, 

<*0,  nightingale,  that  on  jon  bloomj  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  alt  the  woods  are  stiU." 

So  of  the  Wood  thrush ;  it  sings  sweetest  at  ear- 
ly dawn  or  at  eve,  when  other  song-birds  are 
mute.  From  some  tall  tree  in  the  dark  deep  for- 
est it  pours  forth  its  clear,  shrill  and  sweet  har- 
monious notes  which  have  been  compared  to  the 
double  tonguing  of  a  flute.  Of  a  dark,  cloudy 
misty  day  in  the  last  of  May  or  in  June,  I  have 
often  listened  with  delight  quite  as  indescribable 
as  are  the  mellifluous  notes  of  this  bird  to  one 
who  has  never  heard  it  sing. 
It  seems  to  avoid  the  haunts  and  homes  of 
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meo,  sad  it  shy.  It  was  a  Ions  time  before  I  en- 
joyed the  mght'of  one  of  these  oirds  though  often 
on  the  look-out.  Wilson,  remarking  upon  the 
difference  in  the  richness  of  the  notes  of  the 
Wood  'thrashes,  says,  **I  remember  one  bird, 
whose  notes  I  could  recognize  on  entering  the 
woods  where  it  dwelt  It  usnally  perched  among 
the  topmost  boughs  of  the  white  oak  of  a  glen, 
where  it  poured  out  its  sweet  and  rich  melody,  to 
which  I  often  listened  until  night-fall,  till  the 
fire-flies  began  to  sparkle  about  me.  But  alas,  in 
the  pathetic  language  of  the  poet— 

"One  morn  I  mlind  Urn  on  11m  noeofftomed  hilX, 
Along  the  T»le  and  on  his  C*Torito  tree— 

Another  eame,  nor  yet  beside  the  rlU, 
Nor  01^  the  flea  nor  In  the  wood  wm  he." 

I  was  neyer  more  charmed  by  these  songsters 
than  one  night  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  sev- 
eral summers  smce,  when  my  friend,  Mr.  French, 
allowed  me  to  tarry  with  him  on  Mount  Holyoke 
over  night,  where,  in  the  deep  glens  and  gorges 
of  that  mountain  ranffe,  the  Wood  thrushes 
seemed  to  be  at  home,  both  at  late  eve  and  early 
dawn.  Mr.  Kingsley's  exquisite  organ-playing 
in  Northampton  on  the  Sunday  following  that 
night,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  vocal 
concert  I  enjoyed*  in  that  retired  retreat 

The  notes  of  this  song-bird  have  been  rendered 
as  follows :  eh  r?iehu  ^vrhehu,  then  varied  to  ^ek 
tiUia  viUictf  eh  milia  vrhehu^  then  eh  velu  viUiu, 
high  and  shrill,  clear,  flowing  and  silvery  as  a 
sweet-toned  belL  Said  the  late  Dr.  Feabody, 
<*of  all  the  voices  of  summer,  there  is  none  so 
thrilling,  particularly  when  beard  as  the  shadows 
of  night  are  falling,  and  amid  scenes  of  deep  re- 
pose." 

It  builds  its  nest  a  little  above  the  ground  upon 
a  shrub  or  bush,  and  like  the  robin,  T,  migrcUo- 
riuSf  uses  mud  in  the  .atructure  thereof.  The 
egg^i  four  or  five,  very  nearly  resemble  those  of 
the  robin,  being  of  a  greenish  blue,  and  free  from 
spots. 

The  Hermit  thrush,  Turdus  soUtariuSj  of  Wil- 
son, T,  pcU(U9ii,  of  Cabanis,  T,  Swainsonih  of 
Audubon,  Bonaparte  and  Brewer,  T.  minor,  of 
Omelin  and  Nuttall,  Menda  soliiaria,  of  Swain- 
son  and  Vieillot,  is  of  light  olive  brown  above 
and  of  buff  below,  marked  with  spots  of  olive 
brown,  and  is  about  li  inches  lon^.  Superficial 
observers  have  often  pronounced  it  a  variety  of 
the  Wood  thrush.  The  habits  and  appearance  of 
the  Hermit  thrush  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  Wood  thrush.  It  lives  wholly  in  the  Woods. 
It  has  a  low,  musical  note,  not  remarkable  for 
richness  or  sweetness  of  quality. 

It  builds  its  nest  a  little  above  the  ground,  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  lays  four  or 
five  eggs  of  a  greenish  blue,  marked  toward  the 
large  end  with  specks  and  blotches  of  olive. 

Wilson's  thrush  or  Veery,  Tardus  Wilsonii,  of 
Bonaparte  and  Nuttall,  T.  minor,  of  Omelin,  T, 
mustdinus,  of  Wilson,  T.^cescms,  of  Stephens 
and  Grav,  and  Menda  mvnor,  of  Swainson,  is  of 
a  reddish-brown  on  the  head  and  neck,  beneath 
whitish,  marked  with  spots  of  lightish  brown. 
Length  about  7i  inches.  This  species  is  known 
from  the  others  by  the  indistinctness  of  the  spots 
beneath;  and  like  the  preceding  species  it  is 
fond  of  solitude.  It  is  frequently  seen  along  the 
borders  of  woods,  and  brooks  covered  with 
shrubs,  also  in  bush  pastures  of  old  fields.    It  is 


most  musical  at  early  dawn  and  after  sundown. 
Its  notes  are  soft  and  silvery,  and  exceedingly 
pleasant  to  the  ear  of  one  of  a  penaire  torn  of 
mind.  They  come  very  far  short,  howewer^  of  tlM 
richness  of  the  meloaious  notes  of  the  Wood 
thrush.  The  notes  of  Wilson's  thrush  have  been 
written  as  follows :  Ve&tt,  'v^reku,  'v*rehu  ;  some- 
times oea  vea,  'vrehu  ^vrdM,  wka,  running  up  till 
they  become  shrill  and  quick  at  the  close  in  the 
first  nhrase,  but  from  high  to  low,  and  terminat- 
ing slender  and  slow  in  the  latter  \  another  Tari- 
ation  seems  to  be  've  vea,  vehiirr,  ascending  like 
a  whistle.  The  song  of  another  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  phrases }  *w  'villiU  'Ai^ 
ttdl  'tuIM;  repeated  with  variations;  ve  viUiOai 
viUiU,  viUiU  ;  then,  tfiUam  mUUiU,  UOliUU  tulU 
iliU,  the  whole  delivered  in  a  silvery,  shrill,  hol- 
low sound,  being  very  agreeable  to  ears  attuned 
to  Nature's  harmony.  Oooasionally  he  utters  a 
note  represented  by  the  words,  queah,  qiieah,  and 
at  other  times  y'eoio,  y*eow,  may  be  heard. 

This  species  builds  a  nest  in  a  low  shmb  or 
bush,  and  the  female  lays  four  or  five  egss  of  a 
greenish  blue,  without  spots,  resembling  the  eggs 
of  a  cat-bird.  A  pair  commonly  raises  two  broods 
in  a  season. 

The  Olive-backed  thrush,  Turdm  BoUtarius,  of 
Wilson,  T.  oliv(tcett8,  of  Oiraud»  T.  Minor,  of 
Gmelin  and  Vieillot,  and  T.  Swainsonii,  of  Ca- 
banis, is  distinguished  firom  the  foregoing  species 
by  the  uniform  dull  olivaceous  shade  of  its  upper 
parts,  its  throat  and  breast  being  more  reddish 
than  the  others  which  have  been  named.  Its 
length  is  about  7  inches.  This  species  ia  <{uite 
common,  but  as  it  possesses  no  extraordinsoy 
qualities  nothing  further  need  be  said  here  of  its 
general  appearance  or  song. 

Be8i(}es  the  species  named  there  are  the  Gold- 
en-crowned thrush  or  oven-bird,  the  Ferruginous 
thrush  or  brown  thrasher,  T^trdus  ru/us,  the 
American  robin,  T.  migratorius  and  the  Uat-bin), 
T.fdivox.  These  have  all,  however,  been  re- 
moved from  the  genus  Tardiu,  except  the  robin, 
by  later  ornithologists. 

I  have  thus  attempted  briefly  to  present 
some  views  which  observation  and  acquaintance 
with  these  birds,  their  habits  and  songs,  have  fur- 
nished me.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  learned  out 
on  tins  subject,  but  trust  that  in  the  main  the 
views  here  presented  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  Nature.  If  the  translator  has  failed  to  give 
a  literal  rendering  of  this  section  of  the  great 
volume  of  Natural  History,  let  the  errors  be 
pointed  out  and  the  emendations  furnished  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer, 

Adolphtts. 

VflBKONT  BTATB  7AIB. 
The  Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Ver- 
mont  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Rutland,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  September  10, 11, 12  and  13, 1861.  We 
think  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  may  make  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
visit  to  Rutland  on  this  occasion.  They  will  find 
the  Vermonters  intelligent  in  their  business  and 
hospitable  at  their  homes.  Those  who  have  not 
visited  that  section  of  New  England  will  find  a 
look  at  the  scenery,  farms,  &c.,  quite  as  agreeable 
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as  the  exhibition  itself.  We  hope  a  large  repre- 
sentation will  be  present  from  both  these  Statei^ 
and  that  our  good  friends  of  the  Oraen  Movntain 
State  will  make  their  show  ttriecly  an  xtgritmlht' 
Toi  one,  embracing,  and  giving  strict  attention  to 
every  other  department  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
that  of  horses,  in  which  they  excel  so  much. 

The  officers  of  the  Soaety  for  the  present  year 
are  i-^PreMenif  H.  Henry  Baxter,  Rutland  \  Vice 
Presidents,  Edwin  Hammond,  of  Middlehury,  J. 
W.  Colbum,  of  Springfield,  Henry  Keyes,  of  New- 
bury, John  Jackson,  of  Brandon  %  Recording  Sec^ 
retarff^  Charles  Cnmmings,  of  Brattleboro'  t  Oar* 
responding  Seeretaryi  Daniel  Needham,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Colbum,  of  Springfield  5 
Additional  Directors,  Frederick  Holbrook,  of 
Brattleboro',  H«  S.  Morse^  of  Shelbume,  D.  B. 
Potter,  of  St  Albans,  Henry  G.  Root,  of  Ben- 
nington, E.  D.  Bush,  of  Shoreham,  David  Hill, 
of  Bridport,  John  Gregory,  of  Northfield,  Elyah 
Cleveland,  of  Coventry,  Nathan  Cushing,  of 
Woodstock,  L.  B.  Piatt,  of  Cokhester^  George 
Campbell,  of  Westminster;  Generdi  Buperintend- 
enl,  Henry  S.  Morse, 


BABLT  lArrcrOB  AND  OHIOITS. 

Competition  is  as  much  an  element  of  success 
in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  employment.  A 
newspaper  which  should  aim  merely  at  chronicling 
the  news  of  the  day,  without  exhibiting  any  en- 
terprise or  tact  in  securing  the  freshest  intelli- 
gence, and  being  among  the  first  on  sale,  would 
meet  with  moderate  success.  None  the  less  true 
is  it  of  the  husbandman — who  raises  his  produce 
for  the  market — a  day's  difference  in  the  time  of 
sale  may  make  a  difference  of  one  half  in  the 
prices  received.  ''First  in  the  market,"  then, 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  farmer.  By  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  fall,  lettuce  and  onions  can  be  had 
much  earlier  in  the  season  Uian  from  spring  plant- 
ing. About  the  first  of  August  a  good  spot  of 
ground  should  be  chosen,  and,  after  being  well 
prepared,  sown  thick  with  seed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  September  another  bed  of  the  same 
description  can  be  made.  They  should  be  kept 
free  of  weeds,  thinned  out  to  some  extent,  and 
when  cold  weather  comes,  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  manure  or  litter  of  some  description. 
When  the  usual  time  for  spring  gardening  ar- 
rives, these  plants  will  be  round  to  have  an  ad- 
vanced growth  of  several  weeks,  and  will  be 
ready  by  BCarch  or  April  for  the  nsaiket  or  home 
consumption. — Exchanffe. 


Ax  EiTKAOROiNARY  Hawk.— Mr.  W.  Jardine, 
draper  of  this  town,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
possession  of  a  hawk.  A  few  months  ago,  she 
laid  two  eggs,  soon  after  which  she  sat  upon 
them ;  her  own  eggs,  however,  were  subsequent- 
ly removed,  and  two  guinea  fowl's  eggs  placed  in 
tne  nest.  The  hawk  sat  upon  them  tne  usual 
time,  when  to  the  surprise  of  all,  two  fine  chick- 
ens were  hatched,  with  which  their  step-mother 
appeared  highly  delighted,  and*  over  which  she 


continued  to  watch  with  all, the  tenderness  of  a 
natural  parent ;  the  only  thing  at  which  she  ap- 
peared uneasy,  and  evidently  showed  surprise, 
was  the  fact  of  her  young  "picking  up"  the  mo- 
ment they  were  hatched,  and  many  were  the  ef- 
forts she  made  to  induce  them  to  offer  their  bills, 
that  she  mi^ht  cram  in  pieces  of  raw  meat.  We 
consider  this  circumstance  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  naturaUsL — Dunstable  Eng.  Chronicle- 


Mvt  tk€  New  JBngloMi  Finnm&r. 
THB  ABMX  WOBM. 

I  noticed  a  few  days  since,  for  the  first  time,  the 
appearance  of  the  sxmj  worm  in  Danvers,  in  a 
piece  of  barley  belonging  to  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Porter,  of  Danversport.  They  were  first  seen  in 
great  numbers  through  the  entire  field  of  several 
acres  climbing  up  the  stalks  of  the  barley,  eating 
the  blades  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  grain. 
The  day  after  these  worms  were  discovered  the 
barley  was  mowed  in  order  to  preserve  it  when 
they  dropped  to  the  ground,  throwing  themselves 
into  a  coil,  a  habit  of  the  insect  when  disturbed. 
Many  of  them  soon  commenced  a  march  for  the 
neignborinff  fields  and  gardens,  while  others 
blindly  pushed  forward  a  column  towards  the 
highway  over  a  stone  wall,  where  they  were 
crushea  by  travelers  on  the  road.  But  the  main 
body  marched  to  the  adjoining  gardens  and  en- 
closures, where  the  proprietors  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them  in  their  entrenchments,  whicn  had 
been  thrown  up  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  worms,  as  they  fell  in  their  advance  into  the 
trenehes,  were  assailed  in  various  ways  by  eager 
combatants,  some  spreading  over  them  lime,  tar 
or  ashes,  while  others  resorted  vigorously  to 
pounding  them.  In  this  way  countless  numbers 
of  them  were  destroyed.  The  rear  guard  of  the 
army  of  worms,  composed  principally  of  those  of 
smaller  growth,  [young  recruits  probably,]  kept 
in  the  field  where  they  were  picked  up  by  a  troop 
of  fifty  young  red  winged  black-birds ;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  record  the  fact  of  these  birds  feeding 
upon  the  army  worm,  as  it  furnishes  us  with  a 
new  argument  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  our 
birds.  I  also  noticed  the  robin  feeding  upon 
these  vermin.  As  these  birds  are  considered  by 
many  very  mischievous,  let  us  remember  before 
we  destroy  them,  that  they  are  our  faithful  alliea 
in  our  war  against  the  army  worm,  perfect  Zou- 
aves, show  no  quarter,  and  quietly  and  effectually 
dispose  of  their  captives  in  a  way  man  cannot.  I 
noticed  this  morning  that  the  few  remauung 
worms  were  working  their  way  into  the  ground, 
probably  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  state.  But  of 
this  I  know  nothing,  as  the  habits  of  the  army 
worm  are  unknown  to  me  as  well  as  to  m^  neigh- 
bors, and  my  books  as  yet  afford  me  no  mforma- 
tion.  It  is  very  desirable  that  HbQ  new  edition  of 
Dr.  Harris's  ''Insects  of  Massachusetts  Injurious 
to  Vegetation"  should  contain  a  full  account  of 
the  habits  of  this  destructive  insect  before  it  pass- 
es through  the  press,  and  that  the  New  England 
Farmer  should  be  furnished  with  such  facts  in 
relation  to  it  as  would  be  useful  to  its  numerous 
readers. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  visited  the 
field  infested  with  the  army  worm,  and  find  by 
digging  a  few  inches  into  the  soil,  the  worms  are 
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rapidly  pMsing  into  the  chrysalis  state,  which  will 
enable  me  shortly  to  furnish  the  editor  of  the  N. 
E,  Farmer  with  the  insect  in  its  several  transfot- 
mations,  if  he  desires  it  S.  P.  Fowleb* 

Danvers  Pari,  Aug.  7,  1861. 

Rebcabks. — ^We  are  obliged  to  our  faithful  cor- 
respondent for  this  letter,  and  for  the  promise  to 
furnish  us  with  further  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  We  should  haye  been  glad  to 
publish  it  last  week,  but  when  received  our  paper 
was  so  far  made  op  that  we  oould  not  find  a  place 
for  it. 

TO  iLSaOP  QJaLAJPJ^sl  1>BS8H. 
The  following  is  a  French  method.    Glass  bot- 
tles are  placed  upon  simple  wooden  racks  about 
the  outside  of  the  fruit-room. 

'<Cut  the  bunch  of  grapes  on  the  trellis  at  the 
end  of  the  month  of  October,  or  eyen  later,  If  it 
be  possible.  Let  it  be  attached  to  a  piece  of  the 
branch,  including  three  or  four  joints  below  the 
bunch  and  two  aboye.  t*ut  a  little  grafting  wax 
on  the  upper,  end  of  this  branch,  and  introduce 
the  lower  end  into  a,yial  filled  with  water.  The 
mouth  of  the  yial  may  be  kept  open  and  the  water 
unchanged ;  add  four  grains  of  powdered  charcoal 
to  each  vial.  This  addition  keeps  it  pure  during 
a  whole  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
yials,  the  evaporation  not  lowering  the  ley  el  of 
the  water  more  than  two  or  three  fractions  of  an 
inch  in  the  space  of  six  months.  When  the 
bunches  of  grapes  are  arranged  as  mentioned^  we 
haye  nothing  more  to  do,  than,  from  time  to  time, 
to  cut  away  the  berries  that  are  rotten.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  temperature  of  the  fruit-room 
should  not  descend  below  zero." 

The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  says  that 
this  plan  of  preserving  the  grape  may  b!e  very 
successfully  practiced  with  other  truits  ripening  in 
autumn,  though  not  with  a  probability  of  preserv- 
ing them  fresh  quite  so  long  as  the  grape.  He 
has  seen  fruit  of  the  Algiers  winter  peach  kept 
fresh  in  a  vial  full  of  water,  but  unsealed,  for  a 
long  time.  The  peaches,  together  with  the  leaves, 
were  not  detached  from  the  twig.  This  is  worthy 
of  trial,  and  the  time  to  put  it  in  execution  wiU 
soon  be  at  hand. 


▲  OCFBM  FOB  aiiA.NI>]KB8. 

As  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  people,  I  give 
you  an  account  of  a  cure  I  made  of  glanders  a  few 
years  back.  My  horse  was  a  valuable  one,  and 
had  had  the  glanders  some  12  or  18  months,  and 
so  badly  did  ne  have  it,  that  I  offered  to  sell  him 
for  $15.  He  could  be  heard  to  breathe  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  yards  every  breath ;  indeed,  we 
could  not  sleep  well,  so  distressing  was  his  breath- 
ing, the  stable  being  close  by.  1  determined  to 
kiu  or  cure,  so  for  experiment :  On  Monday,  I 
gave  Mm  as  much  dry  calomel  as  would  lay  on  a 
ten  cent  piece ;  on  Wednesday,  I  did  the  same ; 
on  Friday,  I  gave  it  again ;  on  Saturday,  he  could 
not  bite  a  pumpkin ;  on  Sunday  morning,  I  looked 
in  his  trough,  and  found  at  least  one  quart  of  old 
mattery  scfies,  with  a  mixture  of  matter,  all  in  a 
lump.  From  that  time  he  breathed  easy,  and 
never  was  troubled  again  with  the  glanders  \  it 


was  a  perfect  cure.  I  worked  him  in  my  Iwagigv 
for  two  years;  after,  and  traded  him  aa  a  acMind 
horae,  to  a  neighbor  who  waa  familiar  witb  his 
disease  all  the  time  he  had  it.  He  was  alisfatlj 
salivated— was  aa  good  as  before.  A  neigtibor 
tried  the  remedy  with  equal  aucoesiw—- ^bmoi^poia- 
deni  CotUm  FUmier. 


XSTBAOTB  AND   BXTFTiIBB. 
CAUFORNU  B££B   SEED— INSECTS  OM  WH£AT. 

Tou  have  doubtless,  in  common  with  most  of 
your  readers,  heard  of  or  aeen  the  sobatance 
known  aa  ^'California  Beer  Seed,"  or'^Boston 
Yeasf     A  v6ry  extensive  ignorance  prevails  in 
this  region  aa  to  what  this-usefiil  subatitote  far 
yeast  really  ia,  and  I  wish  to  address  a  few  in- 
quiries to  yott  in  respect  to  it,  hoping  that  manj 
may  be  enlightened  tnrough  the  columns  of  yoor 
valuaUa  journal.    Is  it  known  where  the  plant, 
(if  it  ia  one,)  originated,  or  where  it  waa  diadov- 
ered  P    Admitting  it  to  be  a  vegetable,  are  the 
conditions  of  its  growth  and  perfection  under- 
stood ?    It  is  said  by  some  not  to  be  aa  healtbfal 
aa  ordinaij  yeast :  are  you  aware  that  this  ia  true 
or  otherwise  P 

If,  sir,  you  or  any  of  your  many  readera  can 
answer  these  inquiries,  or  give  any  information 
on  a  subject  on  which,  at  present,  very  little  ia 
known,  you  will  greatly  relieve  the  mind  of  a 
Pebplexed  Housessefee. 

P«  S. — ^Is  the  reddish  brown  insect  preying  on 
the  wheat  in  this  region  the  true  "weevil  ?"  I 
am  desired  to  inquire  your  opinion  as  to  the  beat 
method  of  treating  the  crop  after  the  ioaed  gets 
into  it.  Many  farmers  here  have  mowed  down 
the  grain,  hopmg  to  save  the  berry  from  the  mag- 
got, but  the  prospect  is  that  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  obtained  in  that  way. 

Worcester,  August  1, 1861. 

REMARK9.*-We  know  nothing  of  the  '*Califbr- 
nfa  Beer  Seed."  An  article  in  another  column 
gives  some  information  with  regard  to  inaecta  on 
wheat.  

MOWING  MACHINES. 

I  radier  think,  from  remarks  that  I  have  heard 
from  A,  B  and  C,  about  the  use  of  mowers  in  the 
cutting  of  grass,  that  the  popular  opinion  ia  with 
you.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  use  of  ^se 
implements,  for  ten  years  last  past,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  whien  properly  constructed  and  properly 
guided,  that  full  one-half  the  expense  of  cutting 
grass  can  be  saved  by  them.  I  am  not  particular 
aa  to  what  machine  ahall  be  prefenred,  though  I 
have  seen  no  one  that  did  tne  work  any  better 
than  the  Buckeye.  The  proprietor  of  this  ma- 
chine I  do  not  knpw.  J.  W.  P. 

South  Danvers,  Aug,  5, 1861. 

EXl^KIMENTS  WITH  MUCK. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  experiments  with 
muck,  and  now  I  will  give  those  I  have  made. 
In  the  fall  of  1859  I  spread  60  loads  on  two 
acres  of  upland  grass  ground,  which  had  so  run 
out  that  it  bore  nothing  worth  harvesting ;  now 
it  gives  li  ton  per  acre.  The  muck  which  I  used 
was  taken  out  of  a  hollow  where  leaves  of  the 
woodland  above,  and  decayed  wood,  &c,  had 
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been  collecting  for  affos,  which  I  think  makes 
the  best  of  muck.  I  idso  tried  the  same  muck  on 
a  subsoil  of  day,  for  potatoes.  I  plowed  the 
ground  and  harrowed;  on  one  part  vf  -the  fidd  I 
used  fine  horse  manure  in  the  hiil^  on  the  other 
part  I  used  muck,  aod'thd  ootatoes  were  much 
more  numerous,  larger  and  oetterfor  the  table 
than  those  wher4  I  nsied  horse  manure.  I  think 
there  is  great  diArenee  in  maek.  That  which  is 
composed  of  decayed  vegetation,  in  low  places,  in 
woodland,  is  far  preferable  to  that  taken  out  of 
•wamps.  C.  H.  Rood. 

Wtst  Windsor,  R,  1861. 

jlbWEBS^-COBlUgCTION. 

I  fin^wo  mistakes  in  the  last  Fmrmer  in  the 
report  I  sent  3Foa  of  the  mowing  trial'  at  Vernon, 
Til: 

The  Pony  should  be  163  pounds  draft,  instead 
of  226,  as  you  have  it ;  you  have  omitted  the  two- 
horse  4  feet'Cttty  draft  225  pounds^  of  Woods. 

OBABtBa  T.  PAB80N8. 
NorthoMpian,  Augtui  5, 1861. 

IBON  QRl8t^>MtLL8. 

In  the  Farmer  of  March  5, 1859,  you  insert  a 
plate  of  an  iron  grist-mill.  Can  you  give  me  anv 
information  in  regard  to  the  suocesa  of  the  mill,' 
durability,  cost,  &c  P  I  wish  to  purchase  a  mill 
to  be  propelled  by  water  power. 

Sutton,  July,  1861.         B.  L.  BAtCHELLEB. 

Remarks. — We  have  no  information  on  this 
matter  that  would  be  valuable  to  you. 


BTBAWBBBBY  OUIiTUBa. 

The  last  week  in  August  is  a  good  time  to 
transplant  strawberry  plants.  A  small  piece  of 
land,  and  a  little  labor  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
women — if  the  men  cannot  attend  to  it— once  or 
twice  a  week,  will  give  a  family  of  six  or  eight 
persons  a  liberal  supply  of  this  delicious  and 
wholesome  fhiit.  None  need  be  without  them 
who  have  a  square  rod  of  spare  land,  as  the 
plants  are  hardy,  and  only  need  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  water. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  the  land  shaU  be  made 
very  rich.  8oil  that  will  produce  good  corn  will 
bring  good  strawberries.  Everybody  has  soap 
suds,  and  most  persons  in  the  country  have  wood 
ashes.  Let  the  suds  be  applied  freely  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  say  until  the  fruit  has  fairly 
set,  and  then  continue  with  water  that  has  been 
standing  through  the  day  in  the  sun.  Once  a 
week  scatter  a  little  ashee  between  the  rows  and 
rake  it  in,  and  if  Heaven  sends  sunshine  and 
warmth,  a  plentiful  crop  will  be  the  result. 

There  is  no  secret  about  raising  atrawberries. 
Some  persons  are  deterred  from  cultivating  them 
because  they  think  some  peculiar  process  must 
be  observed;  ^ut  there  is  no  need  of  this.  The 
process  is  as  simple  as  that  of  planting  potatoes, 
as  they  will  grow,  and  do  welli  under  any  fair 


treatment,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  moist- 
ure. But  to  be  definite  we  give  the  process  of 
"Mrs.  Baker,"  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  as  we  find 
it  detailed  by  her  in  the  Journal  of  AffricuUure, 
She  says : — "Late  in  the  fall,  after  all  the  harvest- 
ing is  done,  I  dig  up  my  old  vines  and  throw 
them  into  the  hog  pen.  l%en  I  spade  the  ground 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Then  make  beds  three 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  alleys :  set  the  most  thrif- 
ty young  plants  across  the  bed,  ten  plants  in  a 
row»  and  rows  about  six  inches  apart  Then  cover 
them  with  leaves  from  the  forest,  and  the  work  is 
done,  until  spring.  In  the  spring  I  sprinkle  ash- 
es  over  them,  not  disturbing  them  at  all.  As 
soon  as  the  crowns  begin  to  show  themselves 
above  the  leaves,  I  water  them  every  morning,  for 
a  while.  Then  again  in  bloom.  Then  at  grain- 
ing of  the  fruit  I  picked  eighty  quarts  of  big 
strawberries  from  a  small  patch  of  about  one  rod 
and  a  quarter.** 

Her  metbod  ia  good  ona,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  her  success  is  nndoul||;edly  derived  from 
the  liberal  watering  they  receive.  The  yonng 
plants  which  she  sets  are  probably  the  runners 
which  have  gone  out  from  the  old  plants  and 
taken  root    ^ 

THa  X>BAZ>  BSA. 
One's  first  feeling,  {Indeed,  on  gaininff  the  beach 
and  looking  out  on  the  vast  expanse  of  its  rippling 
waves  dancing  brightly  in  the  sun,  and  reflecting 
die  glorious  blue  of  the  cloudless  heavens,  is  one 
of  surprise  at  finding  so  little  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other  lake  or  sea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  much  of  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion thus  produced,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after 
riding  for  liours  beneath  a  broiling  sky  and  over 
a  burning  soil,  the  very  sight  of  water  affords  an 
enjoyment  ^  the  intensest  kind.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  stand  for  a  little  while  by  the  side  of  that 
sea,  and  to  contemplate  the  depressing  loneliness 
and  desolation  that  reign  around,  in  order  to  re- 
alize the  character  that  truly  belongs  to  it  Not 
one  solitarjr  skiff  sails  that  sea— not  one  solitary 
fish  swims  in  its  waters — not  one  solitary  habita- 
tion, far  as  the  eye  or  telescope  can  range,  can  be 
descried  within  sight  of  its  shores — no  sustenance 
for  either  beast  or  man,  neither  grass  nor  grain, 
does  tbe  sterile  region  by  which  it  is  encircled, 
yiekl;  and  yet  this  is  the  vm  region  that  was 
once  the  paradise  of  the  land.  Truly,  <' Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  the  cities  about  them  are  set  forth 
for  an  example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire."  And  yet  sterile  and  dreary  as  is  even  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  the  aspeet  of  the  coun- 
try around  the  southern  shore  u  more  repulsive 
stilL  It  is,  therefore,  literally  "all  the  plain," 
from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other,  whu^  Ood 
has  overthrown. 


IxPBOViacsNT  nr  Stock.— It  ia  stated  that  in 
1839  the  average  weight  of  horned  beasts  from 
Ireland,  sold  in  the  Xondon  market,  was  640 
pounds;  the  present  year  the  average  is  736 
pounds  each. 
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Mb.  Editor  !— Aecording  to  your  desire,  we 
send  you  a  slight  history  and  description  of  the 
Bunco  Strawberry,  together  with  a  cut,  which  is 
a  correct  representation  of  a  cluster  of  .the  ber- 
ries in  size  and  form,  as  they  grow  with  ordinary 
oultivation. 

The  plants  were  first  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  East  Indies  bv  the  late  Capt  Hooper,  of 
Marblehead.  and  by  the  way  of  friends,  we  re- 
oeived  a  few  plants  for  trial,  and  if  thought  wor- 
thy, for  dissemination. 

it  is  a  very  vigorous  grower,  often  haying  ten 
or  twelve  and  sometimes  more  fruit  stalks  on  a 
plant  The  stalks  are  high  and  strong,  keeping 
Uie  berries  from  the  ground,  and  with  the  heav^ 
foliage  breaking  the  force  of  the  raims,  render  it 
unnecessary  to  mulch  them  to  keep  the  berries 
clean.  The  foliage  is  sufficient  protection  in  win- 
ter }  the  plants  doing  better  without,  than  with 
anything  additional 


The  berries  are  not  very  dark  colored,  but 
bright  and  lively.  Seeds  small  and  sunk  deep. 
Flesh  white,  fine  and  firm,  with  excellent  flavor 
and  very  sweet ;  parts  from  the  hull  easily.  Con- 
tinues long  in  bearing,  the  latest  berries  filling 
perfectly,  and  growing  to  a  ^od  size.  Flowers 
perfect  This  summer  we  picked  eij^ht  hundred 
boxes  of  berries  from  a  bed  containing  thirty 
square  rods  of  ground,  set  last  year  in  June. 

Yours  truly,        Buncb  &  Co. 

Remakes. — We  visited  the  piece  of  ground 
upon  which  these  gentlemen  say  they  ^*piche4 
eight  hundred  boxes  of  berries  from  a  bed  con- 
taining thirty  square  rods  of  ground."  We  did 
not  measure  the  lapd,  but  should  judge  that  they 
had  done  so  correctly.  It  is  a  strong,  granite 
soil,  moist,  and  considerably  shaded  by  young 
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apple  trees,  perhaps  six  or  eight  years  old.  At 
this  rate,  they  got  more  than  4000  boxes  to  the 
acre,  which,  if  we  remember  correctly,  rather 
beats  the  great  success  of  our  Belmont  friends. 
The  two  finest  boxes  of  strawberries  we  saw  in 
their  season  were  from  this  bed.  There  is  so 
dose  a  resemblance  between  them  and  the  *'Cut- 
ter  Seedling"  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  skillful 
to  tell  one  from  the  other* 


FB3D8SIKa  HAT  FOB  KABKST. 

There  is  an  annual  increase  in  the  demand  for 
hay,  straw,  &e.,  for  use  oa  shipboard,  and  also  in 
our  cities,  where  dry  fodder  is  every  year  becom- 
ing scarcer  and  higher,  owing  to  the  absorption 
of  meadow  fields  as  pasturage  grounda  for  mUch 
cows  and  other  animals.  The  new  facilities  for 
transportation  constantly  being  opened,  render  it 
much  easier  than  formerly  to  Inring  in  from  a 
ffreater  distance  hay,  straw,  &e.,  and  a  good  Press 
for  reducing  the  substances  to  a  compact  form 
for  transportation  has  come  to  be  a  great  desider- 
atum. These  have  been  constructed  of  various 
forms,  but  -have  generallv  been  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  gireat  bulk,  difficulty  of  being  re- 
moved from  place  to  place,  and  the  clummr  man- 
ner in  which  they .  are  worked.  Most  of  these 
difficulties  have  been  obviated,  however,  in  a  re- 
cently improved  Press.  We  have  seen  several 
of  these  Presses  of  diffident  sixes,  and  worked 
one  of  them  with  much  satis&ction.  When  to  be 
put  in  use,  the  pulling  of  a  cord  lowers  the  plat- 
form to  the  bottom,  when  the  front  is  dosea  np, 
and  the  hay  pitched  in,  and  the  top  shut  down. 
A  lever  is  then  put  into  the  ufon  socket  on  each 
side,  and  by  simply  working  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  lower  platform  is  raised  up  with  creat 
force.  When  the  material  within  the  press  is  re- 
duced to  its  smallest  dimensions,  the  binding 
cords,  which  maybe  ropes,  wooden  withes,  or  an- 
nealed wire,  (which  is  now  coming  into  general 
nse,^  having  been  previously  placed  in  the  grooves 
in  ue  side  of  the  press,  are  bound  around  the 
bale.  The  cover  is  then  thrown  up,  the  front 
turned  down,  and  the  bale  rolled  down.  The  com- 
pactness of  the  machine,  the  ease  of  transporta- 
tion, the  simnlicity  and  continuous  workmg  of 
the  levers,  ana  the  great  power  obtained,  renders 
this  machine  worthy  of  attention.  The  same  form 
of  press  is  well  adapted  to  pressing  cotton  and 
other  substances.  Cannot  farmers  oontrive  to 
press  straw  into  bales,  and  send  it  to  us  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  now  get  it  for— 4ix  cents 
for  a  ''bundle"  no  larger  than  one's  arm  P  These 
presses  are  of  various  siaesi  and  cost  $60  to  $125. 
— Exchange* 
1 

6ayb  YOtm  BooTSw— The  fishermen,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  preserve  their  boots  water- 
proof by  the  following  composition :  One  pint 
of  boiled  linseed  oil,  half  a  pound  of  mutton  suet, 
six  ounces  of  pure  beeswax,  and  four  ounces  of 
lesin.  These  ingredients  are  melted  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  the  boots,  when  new  and 
quite  clean,  are  warmed  and  rubbed  with  the  com- 
position, till  the  leather  is  completely  saturated. 
— SdeiUiflc  Artisan* 


OUIiTIVATION  OF  WHTTBB  BABUDT. 
We  have  before  us  fine  specimens  of  toinier 
barley^  raised  by  Jacob  B.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Gon- 
oord,  Mass.  The  following  account  of  the  mode 
of  culture  we  find  in  an  exchange  papas.  If  Mr. 
Fanner  thinks  this  is  not  the  true  mode,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  him  to  give  the  public  his  method 
through  these  columns.  This  barley  is  for  sale 
by  Nourse  &  Co.,  34  Merchants'  Row,  Boston. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  barlev,  m  a  ffood 
strong  loam.  If  not  naturally  rich  enougn,  it 
should  of  course  be  manured  sufficiently  to  make 
it  so.  It  should  be  well  drained ;  for  land  inclin- 
ing to  be  wet,  and  not  sufficiently  drained,  will 
not  pay  to  grow  barley.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a 
great  many  manures  that  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Stable  manure  does  very  well  $  so  does  oni^  or 
two  good  green  crops  plowed  under,  such  as  red 
clover,  rye,  &c  Ot  course  they  should  be  well 
rotted  Mfore  the  grain  is  sown.  Oat  stubble  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  most  other  ground  for  put- 
tin^f  m  ml  barley,  for  various  reasons,  some  ot 
which  will  be  explained  in  their  proper  place. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter  that  the  ground 
should  be  tnoroughly  broken  up  and  weU  pre- 
pared by  the  last  of  August,  in  order  that  ^e 
barley  mav  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  Sep- 
tember, if  seasonable,  and  if  not  seasonable,  it 
should  be  put  in  the  first  suitable  weather,  as  a 
|;eneral  rule,  (lat  38^,)  we  cannot  sow  too  early 
m  September ;  but  when  we  have  a  very  hot,  dry 
season,  it  woidd  be  better  to  wait  unti\  about  the 
first  of  October,  when  the  sun  has  not  so  much 
power.  It  would  be  advisable  to  sow  then  with- 
out waiting  longer,  even  if  the  ground  is  rather 
dry.  The  sun  will  not  be  likely  to  hurt  it  after 
that  time. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre. 
Two  bushels,  perhaps,  is  as  near  right  as  we  can 
come  at  it ;  and  in  this  item  we  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  time  it  is  sown.  For  instance,  one 
and  three-fourth  bushels,  or  even  one  and  a  half 
bushels,  sown  early  in  September,  will  be  equal 
to  perhaps  two  and  a  half  sown  in  November,  for 
the  very  plain  and  palpable  reason,  that  when 
sown  early  it  has  a  cnance  to  stool  or  spread  out 
over  the  ground,  but  when  sown  late,  it  has  such 
a  precarious  existence  that  it  has  no  chance  to 
spread  before  a  great  deal  of  it  is  thrown  out  by 
tne  frost,  and  perishes.  After  sowing,  the  grain 
should  be  harrowed,  cross  harrowed  and  rolled, 
the  old  furrows  opened,  or  others  made  wherever 
it  may  be  thought  necessary,  for  it  will  not  do  for 
water  to  stand  on  it. 

Barley  has  its  casualties  to  encounter,  as  well 
as  wheat  and  other  erain.  If  sown  before  the 
first  of  September,  there  will  be  danger  of  its 
coming  to  a  joint  before  the  hard  weather  of  win- 
ter comes  on,  and  it  may  by  ruined  i  but  sown 
about  the  first  of  September,  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  that  ]iarticular.  It  is  true  the  insects, 
&c.,  may  injure  it  more  or  less,  yet  all  the  inju- 
ries it  is  likely  to  sustain  from  those  causes  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  injuries  received  by 
the  late  sowing,  from  severe  weather  and  other 
casualties. 

The  reasons  why  oat  stubble  is  preferable,  are 
that  it  is  easier  broken  up,  and  we  can  make  a 
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far  better  jdb  of  it  than  we  could  with  wheat  itub- 
Ue,  or  other  groand  that  had  lain  tweWe  months 
widiout  being  plowed.  But  the  moat  important 
adyantage  of  all  it  that  when  the  barley  is  put 
in  about  the  first  of  September,  all  the  seattermff 
grains  of  oats  that  are  in  the  ground  start  and 
grow  up  with  the  barley,  thereby  helping  to  eover 
the  Borfaoe  of  the  whole  field  before  the  hard 
weather  seta  in )  and  when  that  does  oecnr,  the 
depth,  &C.,  you  may  sow  all  your  seeds  at  im- 
proper depth,  while  if  you,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, sow  broadcast,  some  of  your  seed 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  right. 


»FH]i  Biuisbir  Aim  obofb. 

Since  we  last  spoke  of  the  season  and  the  condi- 
tibn  of  the  crops,  some  four  weeks  since,  we  haye 
had  rain  at  difiexent  times,-^first,  in  slight  and 
gentle  showers,  and  then  in  a  drenching,  easterly 
•tqrm,  which  saturated  tiie  earth,  filled  the  springs, 
and  is  now  making  the  streams  run  merrily  again. 
Whether  this  rain  is  to  save  the  potato  crop  is 
uncertain.  In  all  this  region  the  vines  of  many 
of  those  early  planted  had  been  seriously  checked 
by  the  sharp  drought,  and  were  more  or  less 
wilted,  while  some  had  altogether  ceased  to  grow. 
The  later  planted  crops  still  retain  green  and 
growing  vines,  and  the  plentiful  rain  may  yet  help 
them  to  mature  a  good  yield.  We  hope  diis  may 
be  so,  as,  if  "bread  is  the  staff  of  life,**  the  po- 
tato has  become  almost  as  indispensable  to  our 
people.  In  favorable  seasons,  it  is  cheaply  raised, 
is  wholesome,  may  be  cooked  in  varioaa  forms, 
and  even  the  sick  can  partake  of  it  when  most 
odier  kinds  of  food  would  be  rejected. 

These  latter  rains  will  not  only  aid  the  second 
hdy  cropf  which  is  now  being  cut  in  warm  and 
rich  spots,  and  in  later  localities  will  be  quite 
abundant,  but  they  will  essentially  promote  and 
sustain  the  fall  feed,  and  keep  up  the  supply  of 
milk  until  late  in  the  season. 

The  drought  rather  seriously  affected  the  Spring 
and  Winter  graim,  so  that  tills  crop  will  be  de- 
predated to  one-third  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
in  this  State.  We  hope  our  correspondents  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  will  inform  us  of 
the  state  of  these  crops  in  those  States. 

The  Indian  com  crop  now  appears  very  prom- 
ising—the wind  in  the  late  storm  blew  it  over 
somewhat,  but  it  is  righting  up  again  under  the 
warm  suns  that  have  followed.  With  two  or  three 
weeks  more  of  hot  weather,  and  the  absenoe  of 
early  frosts,  there  will  be  a  magnificent  harvest 
of  tins  prime  crop, — ^the  glory  of  our  New  England 
hatvests. 

The  fruit  crop  will  not  be  an  entire  failure. 
Many  orchards  have  a  few  scattering  apple$ — 
very  few,  we  confess.  During  recent  rambles, 
however,  we  have  seen  many  trees  wiih  good 
crops  on  them ;  in  one  small  orchard,  nearly  every 


tree  was  fbll,  and  the  fruit  appeared  welL  'Hiere 
are  a  ftw  quite  ordinary  peaches  in  Boston  mar- 
ket,—but  scarcely  one  to  each  individual  of  the 
population.  Notwithstanding  the  Sweeping  de- 
struction of  this  delicious  fruit,  we  hope  all  who 
have  suitable  placee  will  plant  a  few  heidthy  treea, 
as  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  peach  Reasons  again, 
as  flivorable  as  those  which  are  passed. 

On  vines  that  were  laid  upon  the  ground  and 
protected,  there  are  now  some  fine  grapeSf  from 
whioh  we  may  gather  friiit  if  firosta  do  not  over- 
take them. 

Cranberries  are  quite  abundant  in  the  mead- 
ows. On  one  or  two  pieces  we  find  the  cranberry 
worm  destroying  tiie  berries,  and  on  lands  that 
cannot  be  flowed  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
interrupting  its  progress.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  the  e^  from  which  the  worm  proceeda 
was  deposited  in  the  blossom  or  upon  the  benj 
iUelf.  Those  infested  begin  to  turn  red  quite 
eariy,  and  upon  opening  them  are  found  nearly 
hollow,  the  flesh  or  pulp  of  the  berry  having  been 
eaten,  and  the  skin  left  fair  and  whole  with  the 
escepdon  of  one  small  puncture,  made  for  the 
deposit  of  the  egg,  or  for  an  afar  hole. 

We  have  two  or  three  square  rods  growing  on 
high  land,  the  vines  of  which  are  filled  with  splen- 
did berries,  and  they  are  considerably  earlier  than 
those  we  have  recently  looked  at  in  the  meadowa. 
Th^  worms  are  among  them,  however,  and  may 
yet  destroy  the  crop.  The  promise  now  is,  that 
there  will  be  a  bushel  to  the  rod— not  a  laige 
crop,  bat  a  fair  one  for  a  three  years'  plantation. 
The  worms  leave  the  berries  about  the  15di  of 
August  but  what  form  they  assume  then,  or 
where  they  go,  we  are  not  certain ;  we  suppose, 
however,  that  they  do  not  enter  another  berry, 
but  enter  the  ground,  and  emerge  sooner  or  later 
in  a  winged  form. 

The  root  crops  that  came  up  well,  are  now  grow- 
ing finely,  and  will  be  so  sustained  by  the  late 
rains  as  to  give  an  average  product* 

Finally,  as  a  whole,  the  harvest  ahready  se- 
cured, including  the  hay  crop,  has  been  more  than 
an  average  one  in  all  this  region.  At  the  West, 
we  learn  that  the  wheat  crop  was  heavy,  and  baa 
been  favorably  secured.  We  must  wait  in  hc^e 
for  the  great  Indian  com  crop,  and  the  indispen- 
sable potato.  While  our  beloved  country  is  dis- 
tracted by  a  destructive  war,  diveAing  labor  from 
its  accustomed  channels,  and  at  the  same  time 
demanding  an  extraordinary  amount  of  food,  the 
season  has  been  propitious,  so  that  the  fkrmer  haa 
been  able  to  reproduce  the  prime  necessities  of 
life  in  profusive  abundance.  Let  us,  then — ^while 
we  cherish  no  hatreds,  and  seek  no  revenges 
against  our  erring  brethren — fight  for  liberty  and 
union  as  long  as  our  hearts  have  motion,  or  our 
arms  power,  and  prove    to   the  world  that  a 
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government  based  on  the  immutable  principles 
of  Justice  and  Equality  cannot  be  overturned 
by  wicked  and  designing  men,  either  at  home  or 
abroad* 

Fbt  tkg  Ntw  JOigUmd  Fanm: 
THB  MILK  BUBINS88. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  era  in 
this  oomtry,  the  traffic  in  milk  has  become  a  bus- 
iness of  great  importinoe.  The  mhabitants  of 
cities  ana  larse  towns  are  supplied  with  new, 
sweet  milk— ^brought  to  their  doors — for  a  nrice 
so  low  that  very  few  are  oUiged  to  do  without 
this  nutritious  article  of  food.  Farmers  who  lite 
within  fort]^  or  fifty  miles  of  a  city,  and  near  the 
line  of  a  railroad  leading  to  it,  are  giving  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  production  of  milk  lor  the 
market;  and  as  a  general  thing,  they  find  it  more 
profitable  than  any  other  branch  of  fkrmm^.  By 
selling  milk  the  labor  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  very 
much  lightened,  which  is  a  fact  of  no  small  im- 
portance among  our  delicate  American  women. 

But  there  is  one  discouraging  feature  in  the 
milk  business  which  ought  speiedihr  to  be  removed. 
I  refer  to  the  length  of  time  which  many  farmers 
have  to  wait  before  receiving  pay  for  their  milk. 
Very  frequently  they  have  to  wait  firom  two  to  six 
months,  and  sometimes  a  year  or  more,  to  .have 
their  bills  cashed.  To  those  farmers  whose  income 
is  but  small,  these  long  credits  are  sometimes 
really  distressing.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  milk- 
men if  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  this  tardi- 
ness in  settling  accounts  P  If  such  delay  is  un- 
avoidable, then  we  farmers  must  "grin  and  bear 
it ;"  but  it  seems  to  me,  and  many  others,  that 
there  is  no  need  whatever  that  credit  should  be 
given  for  a  longer  time  than  one  month. 

The  consumers  of  milk  buv  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties from  day  to  day,  and  the  mdebtedness  of  each 
one  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  month  is  small.  If 
this  small  sum  was  promptly  collected  from  each 
individual  every  month,  the  producers  of  milk 
could  have  their  dues ;  but  I  fear  that  the  milk- 
men are  often  negligent  in  coUeeting  these  small 
bills,  and  that  after  they  are  collected,  much  time 
is  allowed  to  slip  away  before  the  amount  is  paid 
over  to  those  to  whom  it  mostly  belongs.  Is  it 
not  so,  brother  farmers  P  And  cannot  something 
be  done  to  remove  this  great  nuisance  and  wrong  P 
Farmers  are  usually  very  quiet  men,  and  do  not 
like  to  ''make  a  fuss,*'  but  m  a  case  of  this  kind, 
if  they  would  aU  say  the  word,  and  pull  together, 
the  change  would  come  often  and  regularly  into 
their  podLCts.  It  is  not  enough  that  farmers  are 
obliged  to  wait  so  long  for  their  pay,  but  recent- 
ly, on  some  roads,  milk  trains  are  run  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  milk  must  be  carried  to  the  de- 
pot Sunday  morning.  If  the  farmer  refhses  to  do 
this,  none  of  his  milk  will  be  taken.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  anv  one  who  knows,  if  it  is  lawful  to 
run  a  railroad  train  on  the  Sabbath  day  P  If  it  is 
not,  why  are  the  railroad  companies  allowed  to  do 
so  P  The  whim  of  a  few  milkmen  has  brought 
into  action  this  new  method  of  desecrating  the 
sacred  day  of  rest ;  for  there  is  no  greater  neces- 
sity for  the  running  of  milk  trains  on  the  Sabbath 
at  the  present  time,  than  there  has  been  in  past 
vears,  or  than  there  would  be  in  carrying  to  mar- 
kety  on  Sunday  morning,  all  kinds  of  green  gar- 


den fNiQce,  or  any  other  eatables  which  are  better 
when  fresh  from  the  farm.  There  are  some  men 
engaged  in  the  milk  business  who  think  it  wrong 
to  teism  milk  on  Sunday,  but  who  dare  not  refuse 
to  do  so,  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  a  profi- 
table business  I  What  sort  of  a  conscience  can  a 
man  have  who  pursues  this  course  of  action  P 

S.  L.  WhItb. 
South  QrUon,  Aug.  10, 1861. 

Remabjcs.— The  milk  business  of  Massachu- 
setts has  come  to  be  an  important  interest — ^too 
important  to  be  conducted  in  the  loose,  and 
illegal  maftner  which  prevails.  Our  friends  will 
bear  us  testimony  that  we  worked  hard  to  intro- 
duce a  better  state  of  things  several  years  ago, 
but  only  succeeded  in  introducing  a  partial  re- 
form. It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  business 
should  be  eondnoted  legldly  tad  Ikirly  for  the 
uUPmer. 

Jbr  tht  New  Agkmd  Parmtr, 
B3BTBOBmOTXVB  ITOCTS. 

The  Bakk  XoiTSE.^At  page  356  of  the  August 
number  of  this  journal,  we  have  a  quotation 
from  tiie  Canadian  Agricidiurist  in  reference 
to  this  insidious  and  destructive  little  parasite. 
I  call  it  an  insidwuM  as  well  as  a  destructive  in- 
sect, for  in  size  it  is  so  small,  and  in  color  it  is 
so  similar  to  the  bark  of  the  trees  which  it  at- 
tacks, (chiefly  the  apple  and  the  pear,)  thai  it 
may  quite  reacBIy  escape  notice,  and  has,  indeed, 
in  a  few  instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, actually  escaped  detection  even  on  trees  in- 
fested bv  it  so  abundantly  that  a  pin  could 
scarcely  be  struck  into  the  biurk  of  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  an^whero  without  tmnsfizing  one  'of 
these  parasitic  enemies.  These  statements  about 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  bark  lice  on  apple-treea 
on  account  of  their  small  sijse,  and  their  brown, 
bark-like  color,  and  about  their  abundance  on 
some  trees,  may  seem  astonishing  and  almost  in- 
credible to  persons  whe  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tnnitv  of  observing  or  studying  them,  but  those 
who  nave  had  opportunities  of  this  kind  know 
that  their  size  and  color  help  to  conceal  them 
from  superficial  ohBerTtXion,  and  that  sometimes 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  bark  com' 
pUtdy.  It  is  on  account  of  the  insidiousntss  ot 
the  attacks  of  this  enemy  of  our  fruit  trees,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  amount  of  mischief 
often  done  by  it,  when  it  happens  to  go  undetected 
or  unsubdued  for  several  seasons  perhaps,  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  solicit  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers— ^the  young  and  inexperienced  especiallv — ^to 
the  means  of  detecting  and  extirpating  this  little, 
but  not  insignificant  enemy. 

As  to  the  importance  of  soliciting,  and,  still 
more,  of  giving  attention  to  this  subject,  the 
reader  may  be  helped,  as  the  writer  was  also 
some  years  ago,  in  forming  some  adequate  con- 
ceptions, by  reading  ^n^ponderina  the  following 
sentence  from  "The  Farmer's  and  Planter's  En- 
cyclopedia." Under  the  heading  of  Bark  Lice  it 
is  said : — *'The  mischiefs  effected  through  these 
minute  insects,  to  fruit  and  other  valuable  trees, 
are /ar  ffteater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
hence  every  farmer  and  gardener  must  be  inter- 
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ested  in  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  habits  of  bo  formidable  an  enemy." 

There  are  two  appearancea  which  should  always 
direct  attention  to  the  condition  of  fruit  trees,  and 
which  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  bark-lice,  if 
present.  These  are,  firstly,  a  general  unhealthy, 
unthrifty  appearance }  and,  secondly,  a  rough  and 
peculiar  state  of  the  bark,  as  if  it  were  covered 
all  over  with  small  scales  or  shells.  If  these  mi- 
nute scales  or  shells  be  examined  closely,  they 
will  be  found,  if  bark-lice,  to  adhere  so  closely  to 
the  bark  as  to  be  hard  to  separate  them  there- 
from, (though  the  prick  of  a  pin  will  start  them 
at  some  seasons  of  the  year,)  and  also  to  yield 
when  crushed  a  dark  colored  fluid.  In  the  month 
of  June,  we  have  found,  on  carefully  raising  the 
edge  of  these  scales,  several  "very  small  white 
specks  which  we  supposed  to  be  tggs,  the  parent 
insect  being,  apparently,  dead  and  dried  up,  and 
serving  merely  as  a  scale  or  dry  skin  for  protec- 
tion to  her  future  progeny. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  unthrifty  appearance  of 
trees  infested  by  these  insects,  we  have  had  two 
or  more  guesses  or  theoretical  opinions,  namely, 
either  that  the  insect,  by  its  pricking  the  bark 
and  sucking  up  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  tree  in  so 
many  places,  producea  this  unthriftiness,  or  that 
as  in  the  case  of  ill-fed  and  uncared  for  calves 
and  other  animals,  the  cause  of  the  unthriftiness 
consisted  in  the  unfitness  and  unfertility  of  the 
soil,  depriving  the  tree  of  proper  nourishment,  or 
in  a  neglect  to  preserve  the  bark  or  skin  of  the 
tree  in  a  healthy  condition.  One  of  these  theories 
has  been  considered  as  possessing  not  a  little 
probability,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  trees  which 
we  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  neighboring  orchards, 
as  infested  with  lice,  have  been  growing,  or  at- 
tempting to  grow,  on  a  hard,  olayev,  wet  soil. 
This  unfavorable  condition  of  the  sou  would  just 
as  certainly  produce  unthriftiness  in  a  tree,  as 
want  of  sufficient  or  of  nutritious  food  would 
produce  a  similar  unthriftiness  in  a  calf,  and  it 
seems  to  be  only  upon  such  half-starved  unfortu- 
nates, whether  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- 
dom, that  lice  make  their  attacks,  or  find  a  place 
of  abode  appropriate  to  their  parasitic  tastes  and 
wants.  Another  of  our  theories  or  guesses  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  unthriftiness  of  trees  infested  by 
bark-lice — that,  namely,  which  supposes  it  to 
consist  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  sain  or  bark, 
the  lice  being  more  the  consequence  than  the 
causct — ^has  seemed  to  receive  some  support  from 
the  fact,  that,  so  far  as  our  observation  and  in- 
quiries have  extended,  lice  have  never  been  found 
upon  trees  which  had  been  regularly,  once  or 
ottener  every  year  from  their  youth  up,  scrubbed 
with  soap  suds,  lye,  or  any  similar  application. 

But  we  are  wandering  too  widely  from  the 
main  object  we  had  in  view  when  we  took  pen  in 
hand.  This  was  to  say  an  encouraging  word  to 
such  farmers  as  may  find  lice  upon  their  trees. 
The  writer  quoted  from  in  the  article  under  no- 
tice, speaks  so  discouragingly  that  some  might  be 
led  to  consider  all  efforts  to  exterminate  this  in- 
sect as  likely  to  be  in  vain,  and  thus  to  give  up 
to  destruction,  in  a  mood  compounded  of  laziness 
and  hopelessness,  a  tree  or  trees  which  a  little 
jodicions  effort  might  save,  and  make  productive. 
Let  no  one  be  discouraged  bv  the  want  of  success 
related  in  the  article  referrea  to  (page  356,  cur- 
rent volume.)     The  soil  of  that  orchard  may 


need  draining,  or  the  washes  used  may  hare 
been  too  weak.  All  the  trials  made  by  neighboiWy 
at  our  suggestion,  have  been  uniformly  aucoesa* 
ful;  while. in  our  own  orchazd  we  have  had  no 
lice,  owing,  probablv,  to  a  good  scrubbing  twice 
a  year,  with  lye  ana  soap-suds  actiuff  as  a  pre- 
ventive.  But  when  not  prevented,  lice  can  cer^ 
tainhf  be  killed  or  curedy  bv  equal  parts  of  aoap* 
suds  and  strong  lye,  preceded  oy  some  jodiciaaa 
scraping  of  the  burk«  June  is  perhapa  the  beat 
month,  MoBB  Akon* 


HABVaSTZSrO  BOOTS. 

Some  persona  say  that  "potatoes  should  be 
taken  lirom  the  ground  as  soon  as  ihey  are  ripe. 
That  it  is  bad  policy  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  hills  till  the  tops  become  entirely  dry,  as  is  the 
practi^  with  some  farmers.  That  potatoes  man* 
aged  in  this  way  are  almost  always  inferior  to 
those  harvested  at  maturity,  and  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  watery  and  unfit  for  use." 

These  notions  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
our  views  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  ns  that  no 
place  can  be  found  so  completely  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  pota- 
to, until  severe  frosts  come,  as  the  cool  mobt 
soil  where  it  grew.  It  comes  to  maturity  there, 
the  vines  die,  so  that  all  action  ceases  between 
tuber  and  stem,  the  potatoes  are  not  crowded  or 
losing  their  moisture  by  evaporation,  and  are  in 
the  precise  condition  to  be  kept  in  their  greatest 
periection. 

Some  persons  leave  potatoes  upon  the  gromidt 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun  during  the  day  in  which 
they  are  dug ;  thus  those  that  are  turned  out  in 
the  morning  lay  in  the  sun  during  an  entire  day. 
We  cannot  think  this  praetice  a  good  one.  If  the 
potatoes  are  moist,  and  a  eonaiden^le  qaantitj  of 
soil  adheres  to  them,  it  is  very  much'  better  to 
put  them  in  the  bin  as  they  are,  for  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  thoroughly  diy  them  without  in- 
juring their  eating  qualities,  as  there  is  a  prinsi- 
ple  in  them,  which  exposure  to  the  sun  concen- 
trates, and  converts  into  an  actual  poison.  The 
small  tubers  which  sometimes  grow  near  the  aoi^ 
face,  and  which,  by  the  washing  of  rains  at  ether 
causes,  are  left  bare,  assume  a  greenish  hne,  and, 
when  boiled,  possess  a  disagreeable,  eopperish 
taste.  The  same  result  is  produced,  in  less  de* 
gree,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  after  dig* 
ging.  It  is  a  common  practioe  in  some  places  to 
deposit  the  potatoes  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  the  sun  and  air,  by  a  covering  of 
sand  or  loam.  This  retains  them  moist,  and  ef- 
fectually secures  the  preservation  of  all  their  ex- 
cellences. 

Turnips  may  remain  in  the  field  till  late,  as 
they  are  not  so  much  injured  by  frost  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  When  ^'caught  out"  by  frost, 
the  turnip,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
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till  it  thaws,  will  not  be  eesentially  injured,  eith- 
er in  iu  eating  or  keeping  qualities ;  the  soil  ab- 
streets  the  frost  and  leaves  the  texture  of  the  reg- 
etable  fibre  nearly  unimpaired.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  give  the  roots  a  cool  place,  where  they 
can  be  occasionally  Tentilated  during  the  winter, 
as  in  warm  positions  they  are  liable  to  become 
^eorky,"  and  are  nmch  injured  as  to  their  nutri- 
mental  properties ;  besides,  when  stowed  in  large 
and  compact  masses,  they  wiU  heat  and  most 
likely  spoil.  When  ruta  bi^as  are  nosed  in  large 
quantities^  they  require  mneh  room.  If  piled  up, 
like  cord  wood,  into  stacks,  the  air  will  pau 
through  the  heaps  much  better  than  if  thrown  in- 
to one  large  mass.  Bam  oeUara  in  which  the 
temperature  can  be  retained  a  little  above  the 
freesing  point,  will  be  found  sufiKciently  warm  for 
this  purpose. 

FOISONOaS  FBOFBBTIS8   OV  BBXSnL 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  brine,  in  which 
meat  or  fish  have  been  salted,  is  poisonous  to  do- 
mestic animals.  If  left  in  their  way  they  will 
partake  freely  of  it  as  thev  will  of  pure  salt,  when 
It  very  often  proves  fataL  The  L'  Union  Medi-^ 
ode,  a  French  pnblication,  cives  an  aoeonnt  of 
the  researches  of  M«  Reynal  in  regard  to  the 
poisonous  properties  of  brine.  From  a  series  of 
experiments  detailed,  he  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

jPtrs^— That  three  or  four  months  after  its  prep- 
aration, it  acquires  poisonous  properties. 

fifecoiMf— That  the  mean  poisomma,  dose  fbr  a 
horse  is  four  pints;  for  the  bog»  one  pinti  and 
for  a  dog  four  to  five  gallons. 

TAire^That  in  less  doses  it  produces  vomiting 
in  the  dog  and  hog. 

JPVmr<A--That  ue  employment  of  tlds  snb- 
stanee^  mixed  with  the  foNod,  eontinned  for  a  oer- 
tain  time,  even  in  small  qoantities,  may  be  fataL 

We  know  from  experience,  that  brine,  if  swal- 
lowed by  hogs  and  other  animals,  will  prove  fa- 
tal, yet  we  doubt  if  the  subject  is  susceptible  of 
the  definite  results  as  stated  by  M.  Reynal,  for 
the  deinee  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the 
brine  depends  on  various  circumstances.  We 
have  known  a  much  less  quantity  to  prove  fatal 
than  that  stated  above.— Kal2«y  Farmers 


A  Caninb  Cmr. — ^On  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Red  river  there  is  a  village  of  prairie  dogs,  which 
is  no  less  than  25  miles  m  length  by  as  many  in 
breadth.  It  consists  of  subterranean  galleries, 
sometimes  nine  feet  deep  and  about  five  inches 
wide,  and  the  superstructure  is  formed  of  earth 
thrown  up  by  these  curious  little  animals. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  these  little 
dogs  feel  the  approach  of  cold  winter,  they  fSssten 
up  all  the  passages  leading  to  their  burrows  with 
straw,  then  they  fall  asleep  until  the  return  of 
spring.  They  are  happy  little  fellows,  and  if 
they  could  speak,  they  might  boast  of  a  city 
spreading  over  a  greater  space  than  London,  and 
containing  a  greater  number  of  special  inhab- 
itants.— Seientifie  American. 


FBinra  nr  wnrrBB— jqui  thb  obows. 

Mb.  Editob  : — I  have  long  been  a  subscriber 
to  Hie  monthly  Farmer,  and  I  frequently  find  an 
article  which  I  think  worth  a  year's  subscription. 
I  consider  it  of  such  value  that  I  have  preserved 
every  number  to  be  bound,  and  vet  there  is  oc- 
casionally something  taught  which  seems  to  me 
erroneous.  One  of  these  is  summer  pruning  of 
fruit  trees.  I  have  followed  this  teaching  for 
several  vears  i  but  I  constantly  noticed  the  stump 
would  bleed  and  tmrn  black,  and  this  bleeding  in 
some  cases  continued  several  years.  Last  winter 
I  pruned  several  trees  at  different  times  during 
the  winter,  and  into  March,  and  the  stumps  afl 
look  healthy,  and  have  not  bled  a  particle.  There 
is  no  black  stripe  running  down  the  tree.  These 
facts,  with  the  fhct  that  our  fathers  pruned  in 
winter  with  apparent  good  results,  and  the  fact 
that  grafting  u  most  successful  when  performed 
in  F3>mary  or  March,  with  many  other  reasons 
which  I  could  adduce,  inclines  me  to  think  winter 
the  best  time  for  pruning.  But  this  summer 
pruning,  if  it  should  destroy  every  fruit  tree  in 
the  land,  is  a  trifling  error  compared  with 
another,  which  is,  spare  the  crows,  1  shall  be 
thought  extravagant  when  I  say  a  oreater  error 
cannot  be  promulgated ;  one  more  &structive  to 
the  interests  of  our  conntrv. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  crime  of 
the  crows  has  never  (to  my  knowle^)  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

He  is  the  wnolesale  murderer  of  smaller  birds. 
In  early  summer,  his  business  is  to  watch  the 
birds'  nests,  and  when  they  hatch  he  voraciouslv 
swallows  all  the  young  in  a  nest  for  one  meaL 
The  result  is,  that  small  birds  are  vanishing 
away,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  grubs, 
worms,  caterpillars,  ants,  millers,  &c.,  are  multi- 
plying at  a  fearful  rate.  Should  this  course  con- 
tinue it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  time  wiQ  come 
when  it  will  be  difficult  to  raise  anything. 

Small  birds  are  very  scarce  now  compared  with 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  should  tnink  there 
are  not  more  than  one  now  to  ten  at  that  time, 
and  there  are  several  kinds*  of  small  birds  which 
were  frequent  when  I  was  a  boy  that  I  have  not 
seen  for  years  past.  I  would  advise  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  crows,  hawks  and  owls.  I 
would  set  the  Dovs  to  shooting  them,  and  I  would 
also  use  strychnine.  The  crows  might  be  exter- 
minated in  a  few  years  by  feeding  them  with  corn 
impregnated  with  strychnine  upon  the  seaeoast 
where  they  congregate  in  winter. 

Stefhbn  Adams. 

WesiNemfidd.  Me,,  Aug.  10, 1861. 

RE3fABK8.— We  cannot  agree  with  our  re- 
spected correspondent  in  either  of  his  proposi- 
tions* 

WiNTEBZNO  Galtbs.— Oslves  should  have 
loose  stables,  or  stalls  to  run  in  duriii^  winter, 
with  a  little  yard  or  paddock  for  exercise  out  of 
doors  in  fair  weather,  and  plenty  of  air  alwavs. 
Good  soft  hay,  a  few  oats,  say  a  pint  a  day  Kir 
each,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  com,  oats,  or  barley 
mesl,  and  in  mfld  weather  a  quart  of  sliced /oota 
is  their  best  food.  In  very  cold  weather,  roots  do 
calves— such  is  our  expmenoe — ^more  hurt  than 
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ffoocU  They  are  cold  ftnd  watery,  and  scour  them. 
In  mild  weather*  roots  supply  the  place  of  green 
food,  and  we  consider  them  good  for  that  only,  in 
our  Northern  climate. 

If  calves  get  lousy,  rub  a  little  soft  greese 
mixed  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch  snuff,  on  the 
affected  parts,  thoroughly  to  the  skin,  and  the 
lice  will  leare  at  once.  If  ^ou  have  not  the  snuff, 
grease  alone  will  do.  This  is  effectual,  and  the 
only  remedy  we  have  applied  for  years.  Tobacco 
water  we  do  not  like,  it  often  sickens  the  calves, 
and  is  not  so  certain  a  cure  as  the  grease.  Keep 
the  calves  warm,  dry  and  clean,  and  they  will 
come  out  in  the  Spring  as  bright  as  larks.«-ilifi6r« 
iecmAgrii 


SXTBA.0T8   AKTI  B3BFXJDB8. 
HIiY  C&OPS. 

I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  remark  that  the  hay 
crop  of  this  season  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
twenty  years  past.  VHuttsayyou  tothis?  We 
are  apt  to  magnify  objects  directly  in  view,  to  the 
perversion  of  our  better  judgment.  I  have  no« 
ticed  many  fields  that  yield  a  ton  or  nadre  to  the 
acre  i  but  as  a  general  thing,  on  well  cultivated 
farms,  I  believe  die  crop  cannot  with  propriety 
be  estimated  more  than  one  ton  to  the  acre.  That 
is,  on  a  farm  where  the  land  for  mowing  amounts 
to  forty  acres,  the  crop,  when  gathered  to  the 
bam,  will  not  exceed  foity  tons.  If  yon  have  ob- 
served differently,  please  state  what  you  have 
aeenP  Eassz. 

August,  1861. 

Remarks.— The  hay  crop,  in  the  NewJBngland 
States,  and  in  northern  New  .York».  according  to 
our  observation,  and  the  reports  whicA  we  find,  in 
our  exchanges,  is  certainly  more  than  an  average 
one.  The  average  in  New  England  cannot  be, 
we  think,  more  than  one  ton  per  acre  s  but  thanks 
to  such  inteliigai\t  writers  and  obse^rvera  as  is  our 
correspondent,  to  the  press,  and  the  exertions  of 
our  county  and  State  societies,  that  average,  we 
believe,  has  been  somewhat  increased  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  hay  crop  has  certainly  been  a  grat- 
ifying one,, and  it  has  be^^eoiuad  in  admirable 
condition*  

lUIET  FABMOrO. 

Receiving  such  satisfactory  answers  to  my  for- 
mer questions  induces  me  to  query  further.  I  am 
anxious  to  carry  on  farming  in  a  rather  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  is  commonly  done  about  here,' 
which  is  generally  the  skinning  process,  and  my 
main  object  is  to  manufacture  ail  the  manure  pos- 
sible on  the  farm«  and  still  make  the  stock  j[>rofi- 
table.  I  am  undecided  whether  to  engage  m  the 
milk,  butter  or  cheese  business.  I  can  calculate 
on  17  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter,  and  10  for 
the  cheese,  or  2}  cents  per  quart  for  the  milk  at 
the  door.  Can  you  or  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  how  many  quarts  of  milk  it  requiires  to 
make  a  pound  of  cheese  P  G.  H.  Cbosbt. 

East  Bampden,  Me^  Aug^  18dU 

Remarks.— We  haye  seen  it  estimated  tbat  it 
requires  one  gallon  of  new  milk  to  make  a  pound 


of  curd.  When  this  curd  is  pressed,  there  would 
remain  something  less  than  a  pound .  of  cheese. 
We  have  little  dcwbt  that  it  would  be  more  profi- 
table to  make  butter  and  cheese,  keep  swine  on 
the  waste,  and  increase  the  manure,  than  to  sell 
the  milk  at  2i  cents  per  quart. 

BOWXVO  OF  BED-TOP  IK  THE  PALL*— OOBN  OH 
OU  AND  JN BW^  LAND. 

Can  yon  tell  me  whether  it  is  proper  to  sow 
red-top  in  the  fall  P  I  have  asked  many  farmers 
in  this  vicinity,  and  none  can  give  me  the  desired 
information.  There  are  two  pieces  of  com  in  my 
neighborhood  i  part  of  each  piece  has  been  plant- 
ed for  a  number  of  years,  the  remaining  part  of 
each  lot  was  plowed  last  .fall  ready  for  pknting 
this  spring ;  tne  pieces  were  manured  in  the  hole 
with  Coe*s  superphosphate  of  lime ;  the  ground 
that  had  been  planted  for  a  number  of  years  did 
well,  but  the  new  ground  has  done  poorly  thus 
far ;  a  neat  deal  of  the  com  was  eaten  d;^  the 
worms  in  the  spring,  and  what  remains  will  be 
only  fit  for  fodder.  What  is  the  cause  of  thia 
di^renceP 

Our  crops  are  doing  well,  and  unless  some- 
thing new  should  torn  up,  will  be  good. 

J.  ELsnis. 

Eankpton,  N.  B^  Aug.  10, 186L 

Remarks.— It  is  a  common  practice  to  sow 
red-top  seed  in  the  fall,  and  it  ought  to  be  sowed 
early,  say  the  last  of  August,  or  the  first  part  of 
Septen^beiv .  It  will  be  aeveral  days  in  conning  up 
so  as  to  be  readily  noticedt  as  it  comes  in  a  sin- 
gle, hair<»like  stem,  of  a  pale  green  color.  It  rare- 
ly grows  in  the  first  of  autumn  so  as  to  form  a 
joint* 

Corn  on  sod  land  is  sometimes  badly  eaten  by 
worms,  and  where  they  destroy  a  portion  of  the 
crop  the  remainder  does  not  seem  to  flourish  welL 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  occurs  to  us  as  the 
cause  of  the  difference  of  which  you  speak* 

lands  in  western  new  YORK. 

Will  you  inform  me  through  the  monthly  Fat' 
mtr^  respecting  the  unoccupied  land  in  westem 
New  York  P  I  understand  tnat  there  is  good  land 
there,  but  do  not  know  the  price  per  acre.  Also, 
please  give  a  general  description  of  said  land : 
The  distance  from  market,  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  wood,  information  on  the  climate  and 
its  healthfulness,  water,  productions  and  condi- 
tions of  payment  Any  other  information  which 
you  can  give  will  be  very  thankfuUy  received. 
Please  give  me  the  name  of  the  land  a^ent,  and 
the  place  of  his  residence  so  I  can  send  him  a  line, 
if  desirable.  A  Subscriber. 

JHorth  BroQkfidd,  Aug.,  186L 

Bemarics. — ^Wewish  we  were  possessed  of  one- 
half  the  knowledge  which  it  seems  to  be  supposed 
we  have.  We  have  no  reliable  information  re- 
specting the  lands  in  question,  but  will  send  this 
paper  to  our  friend  and  former  correspondent, 
WiNSLOW  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Port  Kent,  N.  Y. 
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HSBD  BOOK-r-B&OOtf  CQairr-70m.TBT.  . 

W%  cannot  tell  our  '^Samtrset"  firiend  where 
he  can  find  a  *^Herd  Book"  of  Ayrshire'  etock— 
nor  '^Sabeeribec"  what  broom  com  is  selling  lor 
at  present.  We  oan  find  no  mention  made  of 
broom  com  in  the  beat  prices  cnzrenU  Our  Wal- 
tbam  correspondent  may  find  the  fowls  he  desires 
by  writing  to  Levi  IC  Hewinsi  Fo&boro't  Mass. 


TOUTH^S  DEPARTMENT. 


GIVX  AS  TOU  WOUIiD  TAKM^ 

My  bftlniM  dear,  wlm  yon  go  oaft 

With  other  bairnp  to  pl«y, 
Take  heed  of  eTei|rthiiig  yon  do^ 

Of  eveiy  vord  yon  ny  $ 
Vrom  trioky,  we«,  mim^Tom  looaa^ 

Seep  bftok,  ay  balros,  keep  bMk| 
JLad  aye  to  all  inch  naage  gLv» 

Am  yon  would  like  to  take. 

To  twiat  the  Bumth  andoaUm  nanai. 

Itiorelyyerybad} 
Tb0n.aU  nob  doisgi  tUll  aroid-* 

They'd  make  yooriaother  tad. 
To  ihield  the  weakly  firom  the  stxoof» 

Be  neither  slow  nor  tlack, 
jlnd  aye  to  aU.iiifib.iMag9^T0.. 

A»  yon  wonld  like  to  take. 

A  kindly  word,  a  soothiof  look. 

Have  ready  aye  for  all } 
We  are  one  Maker*!  handiwork, 

He  made  ns,  great  and  imalL 
We're  all  the  ehiklren  of  His  eare  } 

0,  then,  ibr  HIadear  laka, 
Be  rare  iOGh  neage  stUl  to  give . 

Am  yoa  wonldUka  to  take^ 

Nvntrp  Smg$  tfSetiOtmi. 


▲  TOT7CHINO  B03BN39. 

A  French  paper  says  .that  Lucille  Bctme,  a 

Sretty  girl^  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  poorh 
ul  neatly  clad,  was  brought  before  tha  Sixtl 
Court  of  Correotioni  under  the  charge .  of  ya- 
granoy. 

**Does  any  one  claim  you  P"  asked  the  magis* 
trate. 

**Ah!  my  good  sir,"  said  she,  **I  have  no  long^ 
firiends  j  my  father  and  mother  are  dead — I  have 
only  my  brother  James,  but  he  is  as  Young  as  J 
am.    O,  sir !  what  can  he  do  for  me  P*' 

<*The  Court  must  send  you  to  the  House  of 
Correction.'' 

'*Here  I  am,  sister— here  I  am  t  do  not  fear  V* 
cried  a  childish  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
court,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  little  boy  with  a 
loYely  countenance  started  forth  firom  amid  the 
crowd,  and  stood  before  the  judge, 

"Who  are  you  P"  said  he. 

"James  Rome,  the  brother  of  this  little  girL** 

"Your  age  P" 

"Thirteen." 

"And  what  do  yon  want  P" 

"I  come  to  claim  my  sister  Ludlle." 

"But  have  you  tlie  means  of  providing  for 
herP" 

"Yesterday  I  had  not,  but  now  I  have^  Don't 
be  afraid,  Lucille.'^ 


"0,  how  good  you  are,  Jaqaes !" 

"Well,  let  us  see,  my  boy,"  said  the  mag istrate, 
"the  Court  is  disposed  to  do  all  it  can  for  jour 
sister.  But  you  must  give  us  some,  explanation." 

"About  a  fortnight  aco,"  continued  the  boy, 
"my  poor  mother  died  or  a  bad  cough,  for  it  was 
very  cold  at  home.  We  wcgre  in  great  trouble. 
Then  1  said  to  myself,  I  will  be  an  artist,  and 
when  I  know  a  good  trade  I  will  support  mv  sis* 
ter.  I  wept  apprentice  to  a  brush-maMr..  Every 
day  I  used  to  carry  her  half  of  my  dinner,  and  at 
night  I  took  her  secretly  to  my  room,  and  she 
slept  in  my  bed  while  I  afept  on  the  floor.  But 
it  appears  she  had  not  enough  to  eat  One  day 
she  oemed  on  the  Boulevard  and  was  taken  up. 
When  I  heard  that,  I  said  to  myself,  *Come,  my 
boy,  things  cannot  last  so,  you  must  find  some- 
thinff  better.' 

"I  soon  found  a  place,  where  I  am  lodged,  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  have  twenty-  francs  a  month.    I 
have^  also  found  a  good  woman*  who,  for  these 
twenty,  francs^  will  take  care  of  Lucille^  and  teaol^  - 
her  needleF>work.    I  claim  my  sister." 

"My  boy,"  said  the  judge^  "your  conduct  ia 
very  honoi^able.  Howaverr  your  sister  cannot  be 
set  at  liberty  till  t<>*morrow.'' 

"N^ver  mind,  Lucille,"  said  tha  boy,  "I  will  , 
oome  and  fetch  you  early  toi^morrow."     Then 
turning  to  the  inagistratCf  he. said :  "I  may  kisa  .. 
her,  may  I  not,  sir?" 

He  threw  himself  into  the  .arqM.  of  hia  sistfsrt , 
and  both  wept  tears  of  affection. 


VAliSlI  FBOVXBB8. 


"A  youi^  fellow  must  sow  his  wQd  oats."  In 
all  the  wide  range  of  British  maxims  there  is 
none,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  more  tiioroughly  abom- 
inable than  this  one  as  to  the  sowing  of  wild 
oats.  Look  at  it  on  what  side  you  will,  and  I 
will  defy  you  to  make  anything  but  a  devil's 
maxim  of  it  Whatever  man,  be  he  young,  old, 
or  middle-aged,  sows,  that  and  nothing  else,  shall ' 
he  reap.  The  one  only  thing  to  do  with  wild  oats 
is  to  put  them  carefully  into  the  hottest  part  of 
the  fire,  and  get  them  burnt  to  dust,  every  seed 
of  them.  If.  yoa  sow  them,  no  matter  in  what 
ground,  up  they  will  come,  with  long  touffh  roots 
uke  couch  grass,  and  luxuriant  stalks  and  leaves, 
as  sure  aa  there  is  a  sun  in  heavenr-<a  crop  which 
it  turns  one's  heart  cold  to  think  of.  The  devil, 
too,  whose  special  crop  they  are,  will  see  that 
they  thrive,  and  you  and  nobody  else  will  have  to 
reap  them }  and  no  common  reaping  will  get  them 
out  of  the  soil,  which  must  oe  dug  down  deep 
again  and  again.  Well  for  you  if,  with  all  your 
care,  you  can  make  the  ground  sweet  again  by 
your  dying  day.  "Boys  will  be  boys,"  is  not 
much  better,  but  that  has  a  true  side  to  it  j  but 
this  encouragement  to  the  sowing  of  wild  oats  is 
simply  devilish,  for  it  means  that  a  youns  man  ia 
to  give  way  to  the  temptations,  and  fdlow  the 
lusts  of  his  age.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the 
wild  oats  of  manhood  and  old  age— with  ambition, 
overreaching,  the  false  weights,  hardness,  suspi« 
cion,  avarice«-if  the  wild  oats  of  youth  are  to  oe 
sown,  and  not  burnt  P  What  possible  distinc- 
tion can  we  draw  between  them  P  If  we  may  sow 
the  one,  why  nottheother  P-^JVom  **Tom,Broien 
at  Oxford:^ 
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DOHBSTIO  BBGSIFT8. 

Blackbebrt  Wine.— To  three  quarts  of  black- 
berry  juice,  add  one  quart  of  water  and  three  and 
a  half  pounds  of  sugar,  white  or  brown.  Put  it 
in  an  open  jar,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days 
to  woik ;  then  bottle,  and  set  away  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  year  before  using. 

Blackbebrt  Cobdul.— Take  any  convenient 
quantity  of  blackberries,  and  stew  in  a  preserr- 
ing  kettle  for  half  an  hour  $  then  strain,  and  boil 
again  for  half  an  hour,  adding  one  pound  of  su- 
gar to  each  quart  of  iuice,  using  spices  to  the 
taste.  When  cool,  ada  one  gill  or  more  of  genu- 
ine Cognac  brandy  to  each  quart  of  juice.  Then 
bottle  and  cork  tight. 

A  Cheap  Bebb. — ^A  very  good,  palatable  and 
wliolesome  beer  may  be  obtained  from  acorns 
and  hops.  It  is  slightly  sparkling,  eminently 
tonic,  and  a  febrifuge.  The  acorns  are  steeped 
in  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  the  water  oe- 
ing  renewed  four  or  five  times ;  they  are  then 
transferred  to  a  cask,  hops  are  added,  the  cask 
flUed  up  with  water,  and  the  bunghole  lightly 
eoTered,  but  not  stopped,  as  there  is  an  escape  of 
gas.  In  fifteen  or  twen^  days  the  beer  is  lit  to 
drink,  and  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  off  fresh  water 
may  be  poured  on.  The  cost  is  less  than  three 
pence  per  gallon.  It  would  supply  four  or  five 
persons,  for  eight  months,  with  a  very  excellent 
beverage. 

New  Wat  of  Boilino  Fish.— The  addition 
of  a  few  herbs  and  vegetables  in  the  water  gives 
a  very  nice  fiavor  to  the  fish.  Add,  acc<»rding  to 
taste,  a  little  sliced  onion,  thyme,  bayleaf,  winter 
savory,  carrots,  celery,  cloves,  mace,  using  which- 
ever of  these  ingredients  you  can  procure;  it 
greatly  improves  skate,  fresh  haddock,  gurnet, 
&C.  Fresh  water  fish,  which  have  no  particuUor 
flavor,  are  preferable  done  thus,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Uttle  vinegar.  Choose  whatever  sauces  you 
please  for  any  of  the  above  fish. 

Qbben  Corn  Pudddco.— This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  luxuries  whidi  the  fanner  can  enjoy 
with  but  little  expense  or  trouble.  For  making 
it,  take  twelve  ears  of  ^reen  com,  full  in  the 
milk  and  grate  it.  To  this  add  one  quart  of  sweet 
milk,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  fresn  butter,  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  pepper  and  salt  as  much  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  Stir  the  inffredienfs 
weU  together,  and  bake  in  a  buttered  disn.  Some 
add  a  quarter-pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  eat  with 
sauce.  This  is  a  fine-fiavored  and  excellent  dish, 
cold  or  warm,  with  meat  or  sauce. 

Fbdbd  Eoo  Plant.— Cut  the  plant  in  thin 
slioes,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  half 
an  hour,  pour  off  the  water  that  the  salt  extracts, 
and  dry  tne  plant  with  a  towel  i  beat  an  egg,  dip 
the  plant  in  it,  then  roll  in  cracker,  and  fry  &own 
in  butter.  Some  prefer  simply  dipping  them  in 
the  egg  without  the  cracker,  or  roiling  them  in 
thefiour  without  the  egg.  Season  highly  and 
cook  slowly. 

Baked  Eoo  Plamt.— Parboil  it  until  it  is  soft 
enough  to  stick  into  the  meat ;  then  cut  it  just  in 


half;  scoop  out  the  Inside,  leaving  the  hull ;  chop 
it  very  fine,  and  season  very  higUy  with  pepper 
and  salt,  a  good  deal  of  butter,  and  a  very 
little  onion,  and  add  crumbs  of  bread.  Mix  au 
well  together,  and  return  it  into  the  hull ;  then 
strew  crumbs  of  bread  on  the  top,  and  bake  it 
about  an  hour.  If  carefully  cooked  this  is  the 
best  way  to  eat  egg  plant  at  dinner. 

PicKUNO  CucuiiBEBS. — As  a  general  thing, 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  pickling  cucumbers; 
and  large  numbers  of  them  '*spoir  in  less  than 
three  months'  time.  The  following  method  we 
think  the  best :  Select  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
size  you  prefer,  which  probably  cannot  be  done  at 
one  time.  Put  them  in  a  stone  pot,  and  pour 
over  them  a  strong  brine ;  to  this  add  a  small  bit 
of  alum  to  secure  the  color.  Let  them  stand  a 
week  \  then  exchange  the  brine  for  clear  water, 
in  which  they  must  remain  two  or  three  daya. 
Boil  the  best  cider  vinegar,  and  when  nearly 
cool,  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers,  havinf^  .pre- 
viously turned  off  the  water.  Prepared  m  this 
manner  with  the  addition  of  doves,  allspice,  mus- 
tard and  cinnamon,  boiled  in  the  vinegar,  pick- 
les of  every  kind  will  keep  for  a  year.  In  pick* 
lin^  caulifiower,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetaoles, 
which  easily  absorb  the  vinegar,  the  spiMd  vine- 
gar should  oe  added  when  cold. 


or  ItOVB  WITH  OAUOO. 

As  the  "last  best  g^ft"  are  discussing  the  dress 
question  in  the  BwWt  we  think  the  remarks  of 
one  of  the  "sterner  sex,'' — a  young  man  in  Os- 
w^o  county,  who  has  been  inspir^  by  calico, — 
are  worthy  of  more  thui  a  passing  notice.  Read 
them  and  ponder : 

Calbo  dresses  are  a  grand  institution.  De- 
laines, silks,  and  even  satins,  are  good  enough 
in  their  plaoe-4n  the  parlor  or  bano-box,  and  all 
such  I  but  after  all  the  old  "stand  by,"  the  sub- 
stantial, is  the  shilling  calico.  Care  must  be  tak- 
en not  to  soil  the  suk }  nothing  must  come  in 
contact  with  the  nice  dxess  that  will  rumple  and 
stain  it ;  but  the  calico,  that's  made  for  work, 
and,  as  the  "highfalutins"  sav,  "nobl;^  does  it  ful- 
fil its  miision.**  Silk  rarely  finds  its  way  into 
the  realities  of  life ;  that  is,  into  the  kitchen  at 
home,  or  into  the  hut  of  the  suffering  abroad. 
But  calico.  O,  what  rich  meals  we  get  by  it ; 
how  it  cheers  the  suffering  as  with  its  bright  col- 
ors and  cheerful  presence  it  stands  with  soft  hand 
ministering  to  onr  distresses. 

Calico  seems  to  be  always  more  willing  and 
ready  to  give  to  want  than  silk.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  of  our  nature,  that  the  nicer  our  dress  the 
harder  our  heart  is,  as  if  when  dressed  in  silk  we 
chan|^  our  natures,  and  rose  above  base,  world- 
ly things.  What  I  our  silk  dress  be  seen  near 
enough  to  that  poor  woman  to  give  her  assist- 
ance, or  drabbling  into  a  dirty  hut  P  No,  never  I 
Calico  might  do  it ;  silk,  it's  just  impossible. 

But  when  in  addition  to  all.  Calico  comes  in, 
rosy  with  the  exercise  of  kitchen  duties  whidi  it 
knows  how  to  do  so  well,  and  loves  to  do  so  dear- 
ly, and  sits  down  to  the  piano  or  melodeon,  and 
makes  the  liquid  mdody  flow  sweetly  forth ;  aye, 
even  blending  its  own  sweet  voice  with  the  music 
of  the  instrument,  then  we  appreciate  Calico."— 
BwnU  NenhYarker. 
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•(There  ie  *  beaatiftd  tplrH  breathing  now 
Ita  mellow  riebneia  on  the  oloitered  treei,  • 
And  from  «  beaker  fall  of  richeet  djee, 
Poaring  new  glories  on  the  Aatamn  woods 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clooda. 

LOROfBUOW. 


^^3- 


GT^BKR  is  the  mid- 
dle of  autumn. 
EverTthing  around 
us  18  sober^  touch- 
ed with  a  slight 
ihade  of  sadneas. 
The  mirthful  songs 
of  the  birds  have 
^  ceased.  The  lambs 
are  no  longer 
fritkbg  on  the 
bill .  side.  The 
flowers  haye  van- 
ished from  the 
sight.  The  rich 
green  of  the  fields  has 
changed  to  the  **brown 
and  sere*''  The  autumnal 
flowers^  nipped  by  the  firost,  are 
drooping  their  heads.  But  still  Oc- 
tober ia  one  of  the  pleasantest 
months  of  the  year.  The  sun,  as  its  car  as- 
cends the  sky,  melts  away  the  mist  and  haze  of 
the  early  morning,  and  shines  out  bright  and 
clear.  All  nature  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  The 
productive  labors  of  the  season  are  over.  The 
birds  and  insects  have  done  their  annual  work, 
and  are  taking  their  rest.  The  cricket  and  the 
locust  are  laiily  chirping  in  the  field.  The  cattle 
are  reposing  in  the  shade,  and  chewing  the  cud  of 
contentment.  The  vegetables  have  ripened  their 
seeds,  and  secured  the  continuance  of  their  spe- 
cies. The  golden  com  is  perfecting  its  grain, 
and  awaiting  the  sickle.  The  full-cheeked  and 
ruddy  apples  are  maturing  their  juicy  pulp,  under 
the  c&emical  influences  of  the  warm  sunlight 


The  frosts  has  opened  the  burrs,  and  the  nuts  are 
dropping  from  the  trees,  and  the  busy  squirrels 
are  laying  up  their  winter  stores.  The  shy  trout 
is  sunniag  his  glistening  sides  in  the  little  open 
coves  and  bays  of  the  brook,  and  the  farmer  is 
quietly  and  steadily  gathering  the  latter  harvest, 
and  garnering  it  up  for  winter  use. 

As  we  look  abroMul  over  the  fields,  and  up  to-- 
wards  the  hills,  every  object  we  behold  is  veiled' 
in  a  delicate,  filmy  haze.  rTis  pleasant  to  stroU 
by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  along  the  margin  of 
pond  and  meadow,  and  observe  the  gorgeova 
tints  of  the  maple,  the  ash  and  the  beech. 

Our  New  England  forests  at  this  season  present 
a  picture  peculiarly  striking  to  the  stranger  from 
the  old  world,  and  from  the  South.  In  the  tropical 
regions,  animated  nature  wears  a  bright  and  gor- 
geous livery,  and  the  birds  and  fruits  reflect  the 
rays  of  the  sun  like  golden  balls,  among  the  deep 
green  foliage,  while  the  birds  and  fruits  of  our 
dime  aire  clothed  in  more  sober  costume ;  but  the 
rich,  varied  and  brilliant  hues  of  our  forests,  in 
the  early  autumn,  rival  the  splendors  of  the  trop- 
ical birds  and  fruits.  But  this  glorious  coloring 
will  soon  pass  away,  and  the  ''coat  of  many  col- 
ors" that  now  clothes  the  forests^  will  fade  into  a 
russet  brown,  growing  paler  and  paler  as  a  pre- 
monition of  the  white  covering  that  will  soon 
spread,  like  a  winding-sheet,  over  forest  and 
plain,  while  nature  reposes  in  the  death-like 
sleep  of  winter.  How  wonderful,  and  how  varied 
are  the  operations  of  nature,  and  how  worthy  of 
the  study  of  rational  and  intelligent  beings !  The 
seed  germinates  in  the  spring,  and  pushes  its  rad- 
icle into  the  soil,  and  !ts  plumule  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  it  may  draw  nourishment  from  both. 
First  the  blade  appears,  and  then  the  ear,  and 
then  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  The  matured  seed 
drops  into  the  soil,  and  either  takes  root,  like  the 
grain  of  wheat,  preparatory  for  the  growth  of  the 
next  year,  or  folded  in  its  many-plied  pericarp, 
remains  in  the  ground  till  the  warmth  and  mois- 
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ture  of  the  succeeding  spring  wake  it  into  life 
and  activity.  Perhaps  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  winter  may  be  needed  to  open  the  rigid  ligpie- 
ous  covering  in  which  it  is  sealed  tip,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  seeds  of  the  nut  and  the  peach. 

The  buds  of  the  tree  unfold  in  the  spring,  and 
however  high  it  may  rear  its  lofty  head,  or  how- 
ever wide  it  may  spread  its  sturdy  arms,  it  is  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  clothed  in  beauty  and  when  it 
has  formed  and  matured  its  fruits  and  seeds,  it 
does  not  cease  from  its  labor,  but  diligently 
forms  the  fruit  buds  for  the  coming  year,  and  ac- 
cumulates materials  for  their  organisation  and 
development. 

Nature  has  made  wonderful  provision  for  the 
propagation  and  preservation  of  plants.  Some 
are  propagated  only  by  the  seeds,  others  by  the 
roots,  by  layers,  by  grafting  and  by  budding.  The 
seeds  of  some  are  fUrnished  with  wings,  that  they 
may  be  transported  to  spots  suitable  for  their 
growth }  some  are  enveloped  in  coverings  so  im- 
penetrable that  they  are  not  easily  acted  upon 
even  in  the  stomachs  of  birda  and  animals,  so 
that  they  may  be  carried  by  them  to  distant  places, 
and  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  soiL 

October  is  a  good  season  to  study  the  habits 
of  the  seed-bearing  grains  and  plants,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  varied  and  curious  provisions  which  are 
made  for  the  security  and  distribution  of  their 
seeds. 

The  evenings  are  getting  long,  and  invite  to 
neighborhood  visits  and  social  gatherings.  The 
old-fashioned  huBking-'bees,  as  they  were  called, 
seem  to  be  getting  out  of  date,  at  least,  in  our 
vicinity.  Should  the  lads  and  lasses  unite  in  a 
protest  against  the  introduction  of  husking  ma^ 
chines,  as  the  Kilkenny  laborers  have  against 
mowing  machines,  we  should  be  almost  tempted 
to  join  them.  Those  were  glorious  times  when 
we  used  to  go  to  huskings  in  our  young  days. 
All  the  girls  and  young  men  in  the  neighborhood 
would  assemble  in  high  glee.  The  lantern  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  the  long  pitchfork  thrust 
into  the  haymo^,  gave  just  light  enough  to  ena- 
ble us  to  pick  up  the  ears  of  corn,  as  w^  sat  or 
stood  around  the  golden  pile. 

In  those  days,  the  girls  did  not  wear  crinolines, 
and  a  fellow  could  get  within  arm's  length  of 
them.  Sometimes,  when  the  company  was  large, 
or  the  space  small,  we  were  compelled  to  sit  or 
stand  close  together,  and  this  mightily  increased 
the  sociability,  if  not  the  amount  of  work  done, 
on  these  occasions.  When  the  husking  was  over, 
about  ten  o'clock,  the  sport  was  by  no  means 
done.  We  have  never  enjoyed  any  suppers  since, 
as  we  did  those  suppers  with  the  girls  after  husk- 
ings. The  newly-baked  bread  and  sweet  butter, 
the  baked  sweet  apples,  the  pumpkin  pies,  and 
other  fixings,  disappeared  with  amazing  rapidity* 


Sometimes  we  had  tea  or  coffee,  and  sometime« 
sweet  cider.  One  farmer,  we  remember,  always 
gave  us  a  drink  of  metheglin.  We  wonder  how 
many  of  our  readers  can  tell  what  metheglin  is. 
After  supper  and  a  song,  or  a  dance,  or  both,  we 
had  to  gsJlant  the  girls  to  their  homes.  This  was 
always  a  pleasant  walk  by  moonlight — and  when 
there  was  no  moon,  it  was  none  the  less  so,  pro- 
vided, always,  we  had  managed  to  get  the  gtrl  of 
our  choice. 

Those  good  old  times  have  deeply  impressed 
themselves  upon  our  memory.  We  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  their  like  again.  Even  the  old  pump- 
kin pies  themselves  are  not  half  so  common  as 
in  the  time  of  those  sports  and  customs,  and  the 
pumpkin  itself  is  not  cultivated  half  so  much  as 
its  intrinsic  value  deserves.  Sweet  cider  is  es- 
teemed a  rarity,  but  those  moonlight  walks,  about 
the  noon  of  night,  were  the  greatest  rarity  of  all ! 

The  old  soldier 

"■honldert  hb  cratoh 
And  shovB  bow  fields  were  won,'* 

SO  we,  in  imagination,  revisit  the  scenes  of  our 
youth,  and  recall  many  of  the  pleasant  occasions 
and  joyous  emotions  which  were  then  present 
realities,  and  perhaps  this  reference  to  them  may 
set  some  of  our  older  readers  rummaging  among 
the  memories  of  the  past ;  and  if  it  should  call 
up  some  long-forgotten  incidents,  some  delightful 
moonlight  walks,  during  which  tiie  parties  agreed 
to  walk  together  through  the  remainder  of  life's 
journey ;  if  it  should  suggest  to  some  grandfa* 
ther  a  good  story  for  his  grandchildren, — ^if  it 
should  even  be  the  occasion  of  one  good  batch 
of  pumpkin  pies,  who  will  say  that  we  have  made 
it  in  vain  I 

Bee  Habtests. — ^There  are  for  the  bee  three 
harvest  seasons  every  year,— spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  If  only  one  of  these  yield  abundantlv, 
the  bees  will  secure  a  supply  for  all  of  their 
prospective  wants;  and  so  likewise  if  all  three  are 
only  moderately  good.  When  they  can  gather 
plentifully  during  two  of  them,  they  secure  a  sup- 
ply and  a  surplus ;  and  when  all  three  yield  amply 
there  will  be  a  superabundance  of  stores.  As  a 
general  rule,  destitution  or  starvation  will  only 
occur  amon^  bees  which  are  diseased  or  misman- 
aged; especially  when  by  improper  or  excessive 
pruning  m  the  spring  they  are  constrained  to  use 
for  comb-building  the  avails  of  the  early  harvest, 
and  the  latter  ones  prove  to  be  meagre.— ^imeri- 
ean  Bee  Journal, 


Dried  Sweet  Corn.— Now  Is  the  time  to  dry 
sweet  corn  for  winter  use ;  and  if  dried  properly 
who  is  there  that  don't  like  it.  Take  the  best 
ears,  cut  from  the  cobs,  and  spread  in  dishes  or 
tins,  and  put  in  the  stove  oven  and  beneath  the 
stove.  It  will  dry  in  a  venr  short  time.  Don't 
scald  it  as  some  recommend  who  don't  know  any 
better.  It  is  much  better  without,  will  dry  just 
as  quick. — Exchange. 
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.Fbr  ike  New  Enghmd  Farmer, 
A  IiEISUBB  HO  (JR. 

Mb.  Editor:— ^Being  ia  your  goodly  oitv  the 
other  day,  and  havinff  a  little  time  on  my  nands 
after  dispoBing  of  all  other  business,  I  went  to 
the  Agricultural  Rooms  of  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co. 
I  had  been  there  before,  and  always  with  inereased 
interest;  this  great  show-room  of  active  brain 
has  peculiar  charms  for  me.  I  know  of  no  better 
place  to  spend  a  leisure  hour,  and  to  get  posted 
up  in  the  progress  of  farming  matters,  than  a  vis- 
it to  these  rooms.  I  will  say  nothing  about  your 
own  sanctum,  Mr.  Editor.  I  fear,  however,  I 
should  not  haveao  free  a  run  in  the  latter  at  I 
am  permitted  to  enjoy  in  the  former. 

Let  others  talk  about  their  half-horse  and  half- 
alligatori  and  humbug  the  people  out  of  their 
honest  quarters  by  the  mermaid,  if  they  will  visit 
this  museum  of  agricultural  implements  and  come 
away  and  not  say  the  visit  was  worth  twenty-five 
cents,  then  they  ought  to  be  humbugged.  Here 
were  implements  in  abundance  of  all  kinds,  mate- 
rials, shapes  and  sizes— of  many  of  which  I  could 
not  guess  the  use — not  only  pertaining  to  the 
oat-door  arrangements  of  farm  labor,  but  the  in- 
door as  well*  showing  that  our  gallant  inventors 
do  not  forget  that  angelic  woman,  the  farmer's 
help-meet,  nas  a  place  in  their  active  brain — but 
proof  that  she  has  an  important  part  to  play  in 
the  drama  of  the  farm. 

In  goinff  about  the  large  hall  I  was  continually 
amaied  with  the  vast  amount  of  mind  which  is 
being  constantly  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  in  all  his  departments  of  labor ;  the  evi- 
dence was  too  palpaole  not  to  be  understood,  and 
that  farmer  must  be  a  dull  and  stupid  man  in* 
deed,  who  cannot  this  vear  carry  on  his  business 
better,  cheaper,  and  all  things  considered,  with 
increased  results,  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Every  department  of  mechanical  invention  is 
being  exerted  for  his  profit — air,  earth  and  water 
are  elements  brought  to  his  command,  to  take 
the  place  of  human  muscle ;  and  it  is  for  each  one 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  keep  up,  in 
spirit  and  practice,  with  the  times,  by  availing 
himself  of  means  at  command,  and  prove  that 
farming  is  profitable,  or  neglecting  these  means. 

Cod  on  as  his  fathers  did,  and  know  farming  to 
»  a  hard  and  not  a  very  paying  business,  as  hia 
experience  proves  it. 

£)ver3rthing,  now-a-days,  seems  to  go  on  the 
high  pressure  principle ;  and  if  the  ''biler  does 
bust"  now  and  then,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  a  sound  one— by  no  means ;  there 
may  have  been  some  defect  in  the  ''biler,"  or 
there  was  too  much  pressure  of  steam.  The  way 
I  look  at  things,  a  man  had  better  "bust,"  providf- 
ed  he  don't  kill  anybody,  than  not  go  at  all.  I 
hope  the  reader  appreciates  my  argument. 

My  idea  is  this.  The  farmer  who  would  be 
successful,  Ivippy,  contented  and  get  money,  must 
love  his  profession,  be  a  man  among  men  and 
take  advantage  of  every  means  at  command.  He 
must  be  active,  wide  awake,  and  well  read  in  his 

Erofession,  which  implies  enough  to  occupy  all 
is  leisure  time.  He  must  adopt  new  methods  of 
culture,  which  implies  also  that  he  should  experi- 
ment a  little,  enough,  to  say  the  least,  to  test  the 
new  before  quitting  the  old  methods,  and  to  bring 
out  a  new  idea  now  and  then.    He  should  avail 


himself  of  all  new  and  approved  implements  his 
wants  require  and  his  means  admit  of— remem- 
bering hia  "better  half." 

In  &ct,  my  man  shoidd  be  the  ''up  and  dressed," 
active,  intelligent,  proffressive  farmer.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  list  of  such  is  constantly  enlarg- 
ing all  over  the  North  and  West — men  whom  no 
profession  can  honor,  but  who  honor  their  profes- 
sion.   Reader,  shall  we  put  your  name  down  P 

Kinff  (Mc  BiUt  1861.  N.  Q.  T. 


For  the  Nete  Bngkmd  Farmer, 
DOQB. 

Mb.  Editob:— Your  correspondent  "J.  C.  D." 
says,  "I  know  nothing  of  does,  and  am  unable  to 
appreciate  their  virtues."  I  reply,  that  I  know 
them  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  have  never  yet  dis- 
covered their  virtues.  As  a  oarse  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, they  stand,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  next  to  rum  I  and  their  control  and  man- 
agement form  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  of 
legislation.  The  present  law  is  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  under  it  but  few  will  venture  into  the 
business  of  sheep  breeding. 

I  believe  there  ia  but  one  remedy  for  the  mis* 
chief  done  by  dogs,  and  that  consists  in  passing 
a  stringent  law  prohibiting  their  running  at  large. 
Under  such  a  law  "J.  C.  D."  could  study  their 
virtues  at  home,  and  keep  any  number  he  pleased 
for  the  purpose.  He  would  only  be  restrained  in 
trespaaaing  upon  other  people's  rights.  He  could 
fill  his  own  premises  with  dogs,  wmle  his  neighbor 
could  occupy  his  with  sheep,  protected  by  severe 
penalties.  If  a  man  wants  a  watch  dog,  let  him 
be  confined,  si  any  other  dangerous  aniinal  should 
be. 

My  Uliberality  consists  in  a  desire  to  pro^ct 
my  property  and  person  from  the  attacks  of  a 
wortnless  race  of  beasts,  in  whom  are  combined 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  wolf,  the  catamount,  and 
the  rattlesnake.  c. 


THB  BBAVBB  XS  TMKDOV. 

The  visitors  at  Regent's  Park,  London,  are  very 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  beaver.  AU  the 
Year  Round  says  of  him : 

"This  beaver  seems  perpetually  hap[>y.  He  has 
constructed  his  own  abode  with  materials  thrown 
over  into  his  enclosure,  and  goes  on  thus  recon- 
structing and  altering  it  for  ever.  The  superin- 
tendent communicatee  it  to  first  gentleman,  who 
retails  it  to  second,  and  so  on,  that  this  beaver  is 
so  fond  of  his  house  that  though  he  managed  on 
one  occasion  to  get  out  of  his  enclosure  and  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  canal  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  he  was  yet  found  next  morning  back 
in  his  legitimate  domain,  and  working  away  at  his 
*improvemeBt8'  as  hard  as  ever.  lie  is  a  lively 
chap  at  night,  and  was  not  the  least  disconcerted 
by  the  presence  of  the  party  gathered  round  him, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  so  tremendously  busy 
in  doing  nothing  and  then  undoing  it  again,  still 
keeping  his  eye  upon  the  four  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  see  him,  that  third  gentleman  was 
heard  at  last  to  remark  to  fourth  gentleman  that 
he  'looked  upon  this  animal  as  an  imposter,  and 
believed  he  was  doing  it  all  for  effect.' " 
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For  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer, 
▲  PUSASAITT   HOME. 
BT  JUDGE  FRENCH. 

While  our  friends  and  brothers  are  prospecting 
on'the**saored  soil"  of  Virginia,  it  seems  perhaps 
Tery  dull  to  talk  or  read  of  anything  but  battles 
and  the  chances  of  war ;  but  of  what,  do  you 
suppose,  are  the  dreams,  both  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing of  the  brave  boys,  who  have  left  New  Eng- 
land homes  to  defend  our  rights,  composed? 
What  are  the  pictures,  that  oftenest  pass  before 
the  minds,  either  in  memory  or  anticipation,  of 
the  soldier  who  has  left  his  boyhood's  rural  haunts, 
as  he  paces  back  and  forth  on  his  dreary  night- 
watch,  or  whiles  away  the  sultry  day  under  a  trop- 
ical sky  P  He  is  always  ready  for  the  fight,  but 
days  and  weeks  pass  away,  with  no  enemy  in 
sight,  and  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  have  no 
charms  for  his  fancy.  His  mind  is  ever  busy, 
wandering  back  homeward. 

Home,  whether  with  wife  and  children,  or 
Home  at  the  paternal  homestead — Home  is  where 
the  heart  is.  A  New  England  home  means  much. 
Within  the  past  hour,  we  conversed  with  a  sol- 
dier from  Middlesex  county,  just  firom  the  seat 
of  war  in  Virginia.  "Many  of  our  boys  are 
farmers,''  said  he,  "and  we  have  been  finding  out 
how  they  carry  on  their  farms  down  there.  Some 
of  them  have  not  used  any  manure  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  everything  is  out  of  order.  If  we 
Yankees  had  them,  how  soon  we  would  make 
splendid  farms  of  them.  They  don't  keep  their 
places  neat,  as  we  do ;  they  don't  look  much  like 
hme:* 

As  things  are  going,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
many  a  New  England  soldier  should,  after  the 
war  is  over,  return  to  Virginia,  and  there  build 
up  his  home,  and  with  a  vote  and  a  musket  ready 
always  to  maintain  the  right,  help  to  answer  the 
question,  "How  will  this  war  end  P" 

A  New  Englander  who  thinks  of  home,  when 
far  away,  recalls,  not  the  dull  routine  of  labor  on 
its  hard  soil,  not  the  hard  struggle  with  nature 
to  invest  from  her  a  not  very  liberal  subsistence, 
but  he  thinks  of  the  neatly  painted  house,  with 
tiees  which  his  own  or  his  father's  hands  have 
planted,  shading  it  from  the  summer's  heat ;  of 
the  broad  street  in  the  village,  overhung  with  an- 
cient, drooping  elms,  where  the  boys  and  girls 
played  in  the  evening ;  of  the  "green"  by  the 
school-house  or  church ;  of  the  neighbor's  house 
a  half  mile  away,  where  som^ody  waited  for  him 
at  twilight,  with  a  loving  smile,  to  walk  in  the 
lane  by  the  moonlight.  Memory  is  very  kind  to 
us,  in  thus  keeping  in  the  foreground  of  her  pic- 
tures the  scenes  most  pleasing. 

But  this  is  one  of  Nature's  laws,  that  not  the 
length,  but  the  intensity  of  the  impression  shall 


be  the  measure  of  its  influence  on  the  life.  The 
day  may  be  passed  in  weary  toil,  and  be  mingled 
with  many  others  like  it,  in  a  sort  of  indistinct 
background,  while  the  mere  glimpse  of  loved 
ones,  coming  out  upon  the  green  sward  to  wel* 
come  our  return,  with  eyes  that  "mark  our  com- 
ing,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come,"  may  im- 
print a  sunlight  picture  on  the  heart,  that  will 
never  be  efiaced.  A  pleasant  home  is  the  secret 
of  many  a  boy's  purity,  and  many  a  man's  pros- 
perity, yet  how  slight  a  cireumstance  may  mar  ita 
harmony.  We  knew  a  man  onoe  who  had  a  fan- 
cy for  black  snakes,  and  who  amused  himself  by 
keeping  one  at  his  door,  but  he  soon  found  that 
nobody  would  call  on  him.  The  snake  was  con« 
fined  and  harmless,  but  the  descendants  of  Moth- 
er Eve  have  a  horror  of  serpents,  and  instinotiYe- 
ly  avoid  their  haunts.  Many  a  house  has  some 
kind  of  a  serpent  in  it,  or  at  its  door,  and  small 
or  great,  nobody  thinks  of  anything  at  that  house 
but  the  serpent  It  may  be  a  cross-grained,  iU- 
naUired  father,  who  firowns  the  life  out  of  the 
family,  hushing  every  ringing  laugh  of  cidldhood 
at  his  approach,  and  ruining  your  appetite  at  ta* 
ble  with  groans  about  hard  times,  or  fierce  polit- 
ical ;  declamation  or  it  may  be  an  over-worked, 
fretful  mother,  whose  nerves  are  strained  up  like 
fiddle-strings  sadly  out  of  tune,  who  cannot  help 
scolding  continually,  though  she  does  not  know 
it,  and  who  "kicks  the  wee  stool  o'er  the  mickle," 
as  naturally  as  the  lightning  strikes,  just  to  let 
off  the  surplus  electricity ;  or  again,  it  may  be 
but  a  little  snake  in  the  shape  of  a  froward,  ood- 
ceited,  spoiled  child,  large  or  small,  foolishly  suf- 
fered to  run  at  lai^e,  and  have  its  own  disagreea^ 
ble  way. 

Somebody  says,  with  r^ard  to  dress,  that  you 
should  always  have  a  central  point,  as  an  elegant 
cravat  or  vest,  or  for  a  lady,  a  costly  pin  or  brace- 
let, with  which  all  the  rest  should  be  made  to 
harmonise,  so  as  to  produce  one  agreeable  im- 
pression as  a  whole.  Everybody  knows  how  a 
single  gross  blunder,  even  in  the  small  matter  of 
dress,  ofifends  good  taste,  and  how  you  strive  in 
vain  to  forget  some  mere  awkwardness  of  man- 
ner or  expression  in  a  person  whom  you  really 
esteem. 

To  make  home  pleasant,  small  things  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  A  note  or  two  of  music 
may  have  little  importance  apart  from  the  rest* 
but  an  omission  of  them  from  a  tune  may  destroy 
its  harmony.  Many  homes  in  the  country  are 
cheerless  for  the  want  of  indulgence  in  simple 
matters  of  taste.  Men  who  can  readily  enough 
find  money  for  showy  horses  and  carriages,  and 
observatories  on  their  bams,  often  restrict  their 
wives  and  daughters,  whose  better  taste  would 
adorn  their  houses  at  trifling  cost,  with  graceful 
articles  of  furniture,  or  with  well  chosen  engrav- 
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iogs  of  models  of  indent  Art,  and  thuB  give  a 
higher  expression  of  eomfort  to  the  household. 
The  puritanic  taste  of  our  forefathers,  which  was 
content  with  the  huge  square  houses,  with  the 
largest  half  unfinished,  still  lingers  with  their 
sons,  though  theic  daughters  have  nearly  out- 
grown it. 

Our  purpose,  however,  was  to  speak  of  the 
outward  adorning  of  the  house,  or  rather  of  what 
may  he  called  its  dress.  Trees  and  grass  are  al« 
most  as  cheap  as  air,  and  yet  they  are  the  chief 
ornaments  of  a  country  house.  la  general,  flow- 
ers should  he  cultivated  in  the  garden,  and  not 
in  the  yards  around  the  house.  It  requires  great 
lahor  and  care  to  keep  even  a  small  flower- 
garden  neat  enough  to  be  an  ornament.  Noth- 
ing is  so  beautiful  and  grateful  to  the  eyes,  as  a 
well  kept  lawn,  with  scattered  native  trees  upon 
it  The  beauty  of  a  lawn  consists  in  its  being 
even  and  constantly  green.  To  be  even,  it  need 
not  be  level,  but  may  be  sipping  or  undulating 
according  to  its  position,  but  it  should  be  graded 
and  kept,  so  that  the  grass  may  be  mown  close 
to  the  ground.  To  be  always  green, -the  soil 
must  be  deep,  though  it  need  not  be  very  rich, 
and  above  all,  it  must  be  cut  so  often  as  never  to 
run  up  into  stalks,  much  less  to  head  out 

About  five  cuttings  in  a  year  will  be  found 
sufficient  in  New  England,  and  three  of  those  will 
be  about  twelve  days  apart  in  spring.  If  after 
each  cutting  a  roller  be  passed  over  it  to  press 
down  the  little  bunches  caused  by  worms  and  in- 
sects, and  by  frost,  the  grass  may  be  cut  much 
closer  and  the  effect  will  be  better.  Common  red- 
top  with  white  clover  are  better  than  all  other 
grasses,  in  our  opinion,  for  lawns.  A  little  care 
to  remove  at  first,  all  witch*grass  and  weeds  will 
be  necessary,  and  then  a  light  top-dressing  of 
compost  or  ashes,  once  in  three  years,  will  keep 
it  green  forever. 

A  lawn  thus  kept  with  here  and  there  an  elm 
and  rock  maple,  and,  if  there  is  room  enough,  an 
occasional  group  of  white  pines  or  hemlocks,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  nature,  and 
if  it  be  set  in  a  frame  of  buckthorn  or  arbor  vi- 
tee,  in  the  form  of  a  hedge,  the  finish  is  complete. 
The  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  homes  where 
peace  reigns  within  and  harmony  and  grace 
spread  all  around,  bear  in  their  memory  a  charm 
which  will  keep  them  safe  through  many  trials 
and  temptations,  and  which  like  a  loadstone  will 
direct  the  steps  homeward,  when  the  occasion 
which  has  called  them  away  has  ceased  to  exist 


Cure  for  Potato  Disease.— The  London 
Times  publishes  a  list  of  remedies  for  the  potato 
disease.  The  most  efficacious  is  one  discovered 
by  "C,  of  Homsey,"  which  consists  in  pressing 
down  the  haulm  thus :    "He  set  his  potatoes  in 


a  double  row  instead  of  single,  the  two  rows  oc- 
cupying a  foot  in  width,  with  a  foot  of  vacant 
space  outside  each  row.  They  were  planted  on 
tne  level,  and  hoed  up  at  the  usual  time.  Now 
comes  the  important  step :  When  the  haulm 
had  reached  its  full  growth,  about  the  Ist  of  July, 
he  turned  it  over  right  and  left  towards  the  vadbnt 
spaces,  by  adding  earth  between  the  rows  and 
pressing  down  the  haulm,  so  as  to  drive  it  from 
the  erect  position,  and  allow  the  rain  instead  of 
descending  to  the  roots,  to  run  off  upon  the  va- 
cant space."    Not  one  in  a  hundred  perished. 


BABirS  AHD  MANtnEllS. 
Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  by  C.  L. 
Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary    of   the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Springfield,  at  the 
Hampshire  County  Show  in  1860. 

The  progress  of  farming  has  been  comparative- 
ly slow,  and  therefore  men  have  hesitated  to 
tnist  to  the  "sure  and  firm-set  earth,"  for  the  re- 
turn of  a  proper  per  oentage  on  capital  invested 
in  farming  enterprises. 

The  corporation  of  a  turnpike,  or  a  branch 
railroad,  has  had  a  larger  crealt  than  the  farm, 
among  farmers  themselves,  and  the  first  consider- 
able sum  that  can  be  spared  is  invested  in  these, 
rather  than  in  real  and  permanent  improvements 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  more  profitable  in  the 
end,  than  any  such  slock  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. 

This  distrust  of  the  soil  and  the  promise  of  a 
beneficent  Father  has  led  to  the  pernicious  im- 
pression, that  farming  will  not  pay,  and  hence 
many  young  men  have  sought  other  means  of 
support  They  do  not  wish  to  slave  themselves 
for  a  life-time,  they  say,  and  get  nothing  for  it  at 
last  But  let  such  look  around  them  for  an  an- 
swer. They  will  see  some  rising  to  an  honorable 
competence,  by  industry  and  application  to  farm- 
ing alone ;  they  will  see  farms  freer  from  mort- 
gages, and  farmers  enjoying  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  wealth,  and  educating  their  families 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  occupation  alone.  I 
think  a  limited  survey  even  will  lead  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  farming  will  pay  as  well  as  any 
other  calling  where  the  risks  are  so  slight,  if  Uie 
farm  be  properly  and  judiciously  managed. 

It  should  DC  borne  m  mind  tnat  those  who  fail 
in  farming,  are  generally  men  who  would  fail  in 
anything  else.  It  is  thriftless  indolence  alone 
that  need  anticipate  a  failure. 

*  *  *  There  are  in  the  State,  (Mass.)  more 
than  75,000  bams.  It  is  thought  that  five  cords 
of  manure  —of  102  4-5  bushels  each — is  a  small 
allowance  for  each  of  these  bams,  since,  in  many 
towns  and  in  some  entire  counties,  the  average  is 
considerably  greater.  But  suppose  it  to  be  five 
cords — or  about  seventeen  loads  of  thirty  bushels 
each — this  manure  may  be  estimated  at  three 
dollars  a  cord.  In  some  counties  from  four  to 
six  dollars  can  be  obtained  without  much  difficul- 
ty, and  that  too,  where  the  purchaser  is  obliged 
to  haul  it  a  distance  of  five  or  ten  miles,  as  is 
often  the  case.  But  putting  the  price  at  only 
three  dollars,  and  the  number  of  oarns  at  only 
75,000,  and  the  number  of  cords  to  each  at  only 
five,  all  of  which  are  thought  to  be  small  esti- 
mates, the  number  of  cords  now  made  in  the 
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State  would  be  375,000,  wliicfa  may  be  valued  at 
at  $1,125,000.  The  beat  judgea  think  that  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  per  cent  might  easily  be 
made,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  State,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  care  and  attention.  If  this 
be  tAie,  the  Commonwealth  annuallv  suffers  a 
loss  of  (1,125,000,  at  least,  by  neglect  in  this 
single  department. 


Ftiir  the  New  Bnglami  Farmer, 
HOW  TO  BniU>   OJBTEBB'B. 

In  the  Farmer  of  January  5,  I  noticed  direc- 
tions for  excavating  cisterns  which  appear  very 
absurd  to  me,  as  being  5X15  ft.  on  top  and  ex- 
cavated with  a  slope  so  as  to  be  9  in.  wide  on  the 
bottom  and  4  ft.  aeep,  it  would  hold  very  little 
water  for  the  amount  of  labor  and  materisu  used. 
The  surfaces  bein^^  flat,  would  be  very  easily 
forced  In  by  any  accidental  pressure  from  without, 
whereas  if  they  run  on  a  circle  it  would  be  an 
arch  not  likely  to  fail.  Now  I  think  there  is  on- 
ly one  ri^ht  way  to  build  a  cistern,  whidi  is  this : 
Draw  a  circle  10  ft  in  diameter,  and  excavate  3 
ft,  then  draw  a  circle  8  ft  in  diameter  and  exca- 
vate 8  or  10  ft,  if  the  earth  will  stand  up  safe, 
and  plaster  with  two  coats  of  good  cement  -,  but 
if  it  be  loose  gravel,  dig  one  foot  more  or  less,  at 
a  time,  and  plaster  as  you  go,  with  quite  soft 
mortar,  and  at  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  hold 
it  on  a  moment  until  it  sets.  When  the  sides  are 
completed,  shove  the  top  sloping  inwards,  and 
lav  a  course  of  brick  in  cement,  leaving  a  hole 
wherever  a  conductor  is  to  be  inserted,  then  fol- 
low with  other  courses  drawing  over  rapidly  so  as 
not  to  reach  an  elevation  of  more  than  18  inches, 
where  the  hole  is  in  the  centre,  say  24  inches  diam- 
ter,  plastering  the  outside,  and  treading  the  earth 
in  firmly  around  the  base  of  the  archas  vou  go,  to 
prevent  it  spreading.  Build  a  square  chimney  (a 
little  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  arch,  so  that  a 
lid  can  be  dropped  in  loosely,  or  it  will  swell  so 
that  it  cannot  be  got  out,)  to  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  finish  with  frame  and  trap-door  in 
the  middle  for  dirt  to  settle  in*  and  lay  a  flat 
stone.  Smooth  the  bottom,  with  a  sink  where  the 
pump  pipe  goes,  and  plaster  with  a  good  thick 
coat  or  cement,  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
whitewash,  and  it  is  done,  probably,  for  all  time. 
The  waste  pipe  should  lead  into  a  ''hole  in  the 
ground"  filled  wi  h  loose  stone,  as  if  it  goes  out 
on  the  surface  bugs  and  toads  will  crawl  in- 
to the  cistern,  and  the  air  will  circulate  through 
and  freeze  in  winter.  The  water  in  a  cistern  of 
this  description  is  as  sweet  and  cold  as  the  best 
well  water,  unless  impregnated  by  new  shingles. 

Quechee,  Aug.,  1861. 

*Beinf  sU  the  filter  tliftt  it  of  aaypraoUoal  qm. 


McDouoall's  Disinfbctino  PowDEiL^This 
is  an  English  preparation,  and  of  wonderful  effi- 
cacy in  the  various  places  where  we  have  used  it. 
In  the  sick  chamber,  in  hospitals,  in  the  army 
and  navy,  dissecting  room,  and  all  similar  places, 
it  must  prove  of  great  value.  The  only  agency 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  James  R.  Nichols  & 
Co.,  12  Kilby  St,  Boston. 


TSB  WSB2DSIB. 

^7%e  eertant  eamutlf  ^eitreth  the  jftadotr."— Job. 
•(fbe  Born  to  pMfc,  and  yet  the  weediatt  tbfek. 

And  the  fleroe  Aognst  mn|KNir8  on  me  taralagly. 
0  God  V>  »h6  Mid,  "Mod,  MDd  thatiliadoir  qoidc, 

Wliich  I  deaire  lo  jeaminclj. 

**For  me  the  beat  and  tmxden  of  the  daj, 
And  a  stern  matter  who  dotfa  show  no  lenltj  j 

fior  him  tiflh  pleaaaie-Iandaitnteh  tu  airiy. 
With  groTei  of  eool  eerenlty. 

**AboTe  his  meadows,  into  golden  air. 
The  rounded  knoll  uplifts  its  green  protabetanoe. 

The  rtpenlng  harreste  wave  and  tow  their  hair. 
In  goUea-tntaed  exahefmnsa. 

'•Tfaere  are  oool  woodlands.  In  whose  dku^ansadsi 
The  very  nooodaj  seemii  of  twUigfat  emoloaa^ 

No  heat  wins  there,  hot,  in  the  silent  glades^ 
The  sHeat  dews  hang  tremnloos. 

••There  the  tall  tollp  ereste  the  glorioas  scene, 
The  stately  monareh  of  those  sylfan  palaoss ; 

And  iU  strong  arms,  like  prieste  in  ferial  green, 
Lift  up  their  golden  cbaUees. 

"Throngh  the  thick  leaTea  the  tempered  svabeaoM  tilt. 
And  pleasant  shades  are  o*er  the  sward  distrihnted; 

There  worms  may  erawl  j  there  tbSsUe-down  may  drift  j 
And  I— I  am  prohibited. 

•<I  faint  with  toil ;  yet  keep  my  fklth  to  all. 
Though  Doae  saTS  Ood^  regardeth  me  obserrantly. 

Father  I"  she  erled,  ••when  wUl  that  Shadow  101, 
For  which  I  pine  so  fertenily  I" 

Then  came  a  shadow  y  bat  Hwae  ley  eold. 
As  of  some  swart,  dread  angel  o%r  her  hovering  } 

It  wreathed  aronnd  her  with  Tolomlneas  fold, 
And  wrapped  her  ia  ite  covering. 

€faiU  theogh  it  waa,  the  hailed  it  with  a  tmne ; 

And,  worn  by  years  and  grief  and  long  ialinaity, 
lay  down  beneath  It,  slept  a  Utile  while, 

And  wakened  in  eternity.  FutnamU  Mmthfy. 


'Wild  bbb-huai  'rusj  a  nr  ▲ustbaZiIa, 
I  am  indebted  to  my  brother,  who  baa  been  a 
resident  for  twenty  ^ears  in  varions  parts  of  Aaa- 
tralia,  for  the  following  account  of  tne  mode  em- 
ployed by  the  aborigines  in  obtaining  the  wild 
honey  of  the  stingless  bees  that  are  foiuidin  some 
parts  of  the  interior  of  that  continent.  Tbeee 
bees,  which  are  about  the  size  of  our  common 
house-fiies,  build  their  combs  (composed  of  glob- 
ular cells)  in  the  hollow  of  trees.  The  Uack, 
who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  honey,  betakes 
himself  to  the  side  of  some  water-oouraey  having 
provided  himself  with  a  slender  stick.  He  has 
also  a  little  piece  of  fine  down,  picked  off  the 
leaves  of  a  common  plant,  which  he  has  previ- 
ously twisted  into  a  point  at  one  end,  and  dipped 
into  the  sticky  juice  obtained  by  breaking  the 
stem  of  another  weed.  Thus  armed,  he  fills  his 
mouth  with  water,  and  when  he  sees  a  bee  alight 
on  the  mai^in  of  a  pool  to  drink  he  discharges 
the  mouthful  of  water  over  it  in  a  fine  shower, 
and  thus  by  wetting  the  wings  of  the  bee  pre^ 
vents  its  flight.  He  then  allows  it  to  crawl  upon 
the  stick,  and  when  the  wings  are  nearly  dry,  and 
the  bee  is  nreparing  to  fly  away,  he  attaches  the 
pointed  ena  of  the  light  tuft  of  down  to  the  bac^ 
of  the  insect,  by  means  of  the  sticky  point  This 
by  impeding  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  and  by  ren- 
dering it  more  conspicuous,  enables  the  savage 
to  pursue  it  to  the  hollow  tree  containing  the 
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comb.  The  honey  is  described  as  being  of  a  pe- 
culiarly limpid  charaeter,  and  of  very  good  qual- 
ity ;  it  frequently  is  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of 
the  settlers  in  the  interior,  and  used  as  an  article 
of  luxury  by  them.  This  honey  is  found  in  the 
forests  of  the  interior.  My  brother  saw  some 
which  had  been  procured  500  miles  inland  from 
Sydney. — LeUer  from.  AugtraUa. 

L. 

8TBAWB3BBBT  CUIiTXTBS. 
We  have  already  given  one  or  two  articles  on 
the  ctiUure  of  the  Hrawberry,  but  as  the  subject 
is  one  in  which  everybody  is  interested,  ai^  as 
not  oM'tenik  of  our  people  are  yet  supplied  with 
this  delicious  fruity  we  copy  the  two  popular 
modes  of  culture  as  given  in  ffovejf^s  Maffoeine, 
for  August.  We  are  confident  they  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  large  portion  of  our  readers. 

'*M^  shall  now  detail  the  two  modes  pursued 
by  the  cultivators  around  Boston.  We  say  two, 
for  there  may  be  others,  but  we  take  such  as  we 
hare  witnessed,  and  these  comprise  the  Belmont 
system,  and  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  some 
others. 

The  Belmont  growers  prepare  their  ground 
well  by  some  crop  the  previous  year  to  plantins. 
They  manure  well,  plow  deep,  and  set  out  their 
plants  in  April  or  May.  These  are  planted  in 
single  rows,  abotd  a  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and 
g'ust  four  feet  from  row  to  roWf  running  the  whole 
width  and  length  of  the  ground,  with  an  occasion- 
al cross  alley  of  three  feet  for  easy  access  to  the 
centre  of  the  field.  The  ground  is  kept  dean  un- 
til the  runners  begin  to  spread  rapidly  towards 
the  last  of  June,  whesi  no  more  labor  is  required 
during  the  season,  other  than  to  pull  out  a  few 
weeds,  for  the  young  plants  so  quickly  and  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground  that  verv  few  weeds  will 
start  up.  By  the  autumn,  the  whole  ground  will 
be  covered,  when  a  walk  about  a  foot  wide  is 
cleared  out  in  the  middle  of  the  rows,  leaving 
solid  beds  of  plants  just  three  feet  wide.  This 
walk  is  for  the  pickers  to  stand  in,  also  to  afford 
•  air  and  light  to  the  plants.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  tM  beds  are  covered  with  meadow  hay, 
which  is  removed  in  the  spring,  except  that  in  the 
walks  between  the  beds,  which  is  left  undisturbed 
in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  clean. 

The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  is  usually  all  gathered  bv  the  10th  of 
July,  when  the  beds  are  immediately  turned  un« 
der  with  the  plow,  a  new  plantation  made  in  the 
ppring  supplying  the  crop  for  the  next  year.  The 
next  spring  the  land  is  well  manured  and  plant- 
ed with  potatoes  or  some  other  crop,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  is  ready  for  another  plantation  of 
strawberries. 

This  is  the  mode  now  pursued  by  the  best  Bel 
mont  cultivators  with  the  Hovey's  Seedling,  and 
though  an  old  plan,  pursued  by  English  cultiva- 
tors as  we  have  above  shown,  it  was  entirely 
original  here  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Locke,  who  first 
tried  it,  and  with  so  much  success  that  nearly  all 
follow  it.  The  old  plan  was  to  keep  the  beds  two 
or  three  years,  and  this  is  still  followed  by  those 
who  raise  the  Old  Virginia. 

As  regards  fertilisers,  the  Belmont  srowers 
plant  six  rows  of  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  then  one 


or  two  rows  of  Jenny  Lind,  Boston  Pine  or  Brigh- 
ton Pine.  These  are  ample  to  thoroughly  ferti- 
lize the  plants.  These  sorts  are  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment, — all  plowed  tip  after  one -crop. 
More  complete  details  of  the  Belmont  plan  will 
be  found  in  our  volume  for  1859. 

The  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Scott  and  some  of 
the  extensive  Brighton  growers  is  different.  It 
is  as  follows :  The  beds  are  marked  out  three  feet 
apartf  with  an  alley  of  a  foot,  (which  is  just  the 
same  as  the  Belmont  growers  allow ;)  but  two 
rows  of  plants  are  set  out  in  each  bed,  instead  of 
one ;  these  are  planted  about  nine  inches  from 
the  edge,  leaving  a  space  of  about  eighteen  inches 
between  the  two  rows.  The  plants  are  allowed 
to  cover  all  the  ground,  (three  feet  wide,)  the 
runners  in  the  walks  being  cleared  away. 

The  treatment  the  first  year  is  just  as  we  have 
detailed  with  the  Belmont  growers.  But  instead 
of  plowing  up  the  beds  after  the  first  crop,  they 
are  allowed  to  stand  the  second  year,  keeping 
them  clean  and  removing  superfluous  runners. 
The  crop  the  second  year  is  good,  but  not  equal 
to  the  first ;  after  that  they  are  plowed  up  and 
the  ground  cultivated  a  year  or  two  with  some 
crop,  when  it  is  again  occupied  with  strawberries. 

The  difference  in  the  two  modes  is  this.  The 
fruit  of  the  Belmont  growers  is  in  the  highest 
perfection  every  year,  (except  injury  from  drouth,) 
with  less  labor  m  planting  the  beds  at  first,  and 
in  keeping  down  the  weeds  the  second  year.  By 
the  Belmont  plan,  there  is  a  crop  every  other 
year;  by  the  Brighton  plan,  two  crops  in  three 
years.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  extra  size  and 
product  of  the  Belmont  system  will  yield  a  much 
greater  profit  than  the  inferior  size  and  diminished 
product  of  the  second  year  on  the  Brighton  plan. 
What  the  exact  crop  of  Mr.  Scott  is  per  acre, 
taking  the  two  years,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
crop  of  Mr.  Wellington  was  4100  quarts  in  1859, 
400Q  in  1860,  and  this  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  dry  weather,  less  than  d500.  The  difference 
in  the  expense  of  culture  is,  we  should  suppose, 
not  large ;  but  the  crop  must  be  much  smaller 
and  inferior  the  second  year. 


Far  the  New  Bngland  ForsMr. 

Doas. 

Pray  keen  up  your  war  upon  dogs.  Show  no 
quarter  to  tne  worthless  beast.  Whv  should  New 
England  lose  millions  annually  by  dogs  P  Sheep 
are  nearly  exterminated  in  Massachusetts.  Mut- 
ton is  high,  and  we  need  all  the  wool  we  can  pro- 
duce. We  have  a  great  extent  of  territory  that 
can  be  profitably  devoted  to  sheep  raising,  but 
the  dogs  forbid  it ;  there  is  but  one  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  nuisance.  Pass  a  law  prohibiting 
their  running  at  large,  and  allow  any  one  to 
shoot  them  where  so  found.  Why  give  a  bounty 
for  wolves  and  wild  cats,  while  you  allow  protec- 
tion to  the  dogs  that  do  more  damage  in  one  year 
than  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  State  do  in  ten  P 
If  a  man  wants  a  dog,  let  him  keep  the  creature 
on  his  own  premises,  and  ^o  at  large  at  his  peril. 
Whv  let  dogs  run  in  the  highways  any  more  than 
cattle  P  In  the  towns  around  Boston  no  cow  is 
allowed  to  run  at  large,  yet  a  cow  is  a  harmless 
animal  compared  taa  dog.    Down  with  them. 

a 
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The  accompanying  is  offered  as  one  of  a  series 
of  designs  intended  to  supply  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt,  of  suitable  models  and  plans  for  plain, 
compact  and  inexpensive  residences,  convenient 
in  plan  and  appropriate  in  style  for  town  lots  or 
situations  on  thickly  settled  suburban  streets. 

The  construction  of  this  design  is  of  wood,  and 
in  style  it  partakes  chiefly  of  the  Italian  charac- 
ter. It  is  two  fhli  stories  in  height — without  at- 
tics— and  measures  thirty  feet  on  each  side,  ex- 
clusive of  the  porch  at  the  front  entrance  and  a 
small  one-story  addition  in  the  rear  for  a  pantry 
and  sink-room.  The  roof  is  nearly  flat  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  observatory,  which  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  design.  Between  the 
roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  chambers  under  it  is 
ample  space  for  ventilating  the  whole  house. 

The  first  story  measures  ten  feet  high  in  the 
clear,  the  second  is  nine  feet,  and  the  cellar,  ex- 
tending under  the  whole  house,  is  seven  feet  in 
height. 

Construction. — ^The  frame  is  composed  of 
spruce  timbers — all  except  the  sills,  which  should 
be  of  pine.  The  following  are  the  dimensions : — 
Posts  4  inches  by  8  inches  and  21  feet  high ;  sills  8 


by  8 ;  girths  4  by  8 ;  plates  4  by  6 ;  braces  3  by  5, 
(diagonal  pieces  bracing  the  posts  to  sills,  girths 
and  plates  where  necessary ;)  studs  2  by  4  and  16 
inches  from  centres,  (L  e.  from  the  centre  of  one 
to  the  centre  of  its  neighbor ;)  window  and  door 
studs  3  by  4 ;  principal  floor  joists  4  by  10  and  4 
by  9 ;  common  floor  joists  2  by  10  and  2  by  9, 
and  18  inches  from  centre ;  trimmers  and  lead- 
ers 3  by  10  and  3  by  9,  (timbers  running  along 
side  of  chimneys,  staircase,  &c ;)  rafters  2  by  9. 
All  the  floors  should  be  cross  bridged  in  lengths 
of  over  twelve  feet. 

The  walls,  roof  and  all  under  floors  may  bd 
covered  with  hemlock  boards.  The  outside  and 
inside  finish  should  of  clear,  sound  pine.  Th« 
roofs  may  be  covered  with  tin  and  painted,  or  with 
one  of  the  patent  cements  now  much  used.  Ham- 
mond's mastic  roofing  is  recommended,  the  cost 
being  five  cents  per  foot,  while  that  of  tin  is  ten 
cents  per  foot.  The  walls  are  to  be  covered  with 
pine  clapboards,  laid  not  over  4i  inches  to  the 
weather. 

Inside  Finish. — ^The  walls  and  ceilings  are  to 
be  lathed,  plastered  and  skim-coated.  The  wood 
work  is  to  be  of  pine ;  the  door  and  window  trim- 
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mings  and  base  of  the  porch,  parlor,  «itting-room 
and  both  front  chambers  to  be  ornamented  with  a 
simple  finish  motdding,  while  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  house  they  are  to  be  perfectly  plain. 

DooBs. — The  outside  front  door  is  to  be  in  two 
parts  folding  together,  with  the  upper  panels 
glased  with  a  single  plate  each.  The  size  is  4  ft. 
by  8.  All  the  principal  inside  doqrs'are  to  meas- 
lire  2  ft  10  inches  by  6  ft  lOin.  and  1|  in.  thick. 
The  rest  are  2  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.,  and  1|  in. 
thick,  with  a  raised  paneL 

Windows.— All  the  windows  are  to  be  double 
hung  with  pulleys  and  weights.  The  sashes  are 
'to  be  of  pine,  glazed  with  best  quality  of  German 
glass,  four  panes  to  each  window ;  each  pane  in 
the  lower  story  to  be  16  by  32  in.,  and  in  the 
chambers  16  by  30  in. 

All  the  closets  are  to  be  fitted  with  shelyes  and 
drawers  or  hooks  for  clothing.  The  pantry  is  to 
hare  a  sink  with  pump  and  cupboard,  besides 
aheWes  and  hooks. 


AcooMMODATloic.— The  yestibule— No.  1  on 
the  plan — is  6  ft*  by  8  ft,  and  opens  into  No.  2, 
the  sitting-room  and  No.  3,  the  parlor,  each  meas- 
uring 13  ft  by  14  ft,  and  connected  together  by 
folding  doors,  so  that  when  necessary  both  rooms 
Can  be  thrown  into  one  large  apartment,  13  ft  by 
28  ft  8  in.  No.  4  is  the  kitchen,  measuring  10 
ft  by  15  ft  and  fbmished  with  two  closets  beside 
the  pantry.  No.  7.  (The  door  between  the  kitchen 
and  parlor  should  be  omitted.) 

No.  5  is  the  dining-room,  of  the  same  size  as 
the  kitchen,  and  provided  with  a  good  sized 
china  closet  on  the  right  of  the  chimney,  while  on 
the  left  is  a  passage  connecting  it  with  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

The  hallf  No.  6,  opens  into  the  several  rooms 


and  out  upon  a  gallery  in  the  rear,  from  which 
steps  descend  to  the  yard. 

The  second  floor  contains  four  chambers,  a 
bathing-room  and  six  large  closets. 

Cost. — ^This  house,  built  in  the  manner  above 
described,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1900.  It  has  already  been  built  for  a  less  sum, 
but  the  mechanic  who  contracted  for  the  job, 
would  not  build  another  for  less  than  the  sum 
above  named. 


J^rr  the  Nbio  BngUmd  Paarmer, 
AJELinr  WOBM. 

In  various  parts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
we  begin  to  hear  of  the  depredations  of  the 
army  worm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  new  enemy 
in  your  midst  will  be  of  short  duration.  We  have 
for  years  past,  heard  of  its  ravages  with  the  cot- 
ton plant  at  the  South.  Now  the  great  and  im- 
portant point  is,  to  learn  where  and  from  whence 
It  came  r  At  Danvers  it  appears  in  the  barley 
field  of  Benj.  F.  Porter,  Esq.  Then  again,  100 
miles  east,  at  Biddeford,  Maine ;  then  again,  at 
Bangor,  140  miles  farther  east.  In  the  two  lat* 
ter  places,  it  is  not  stated  in  the  items  of  your 
paper  whether  they  appeared  in  grain  fields  or 
elsewhere.  The  suaden  appearance  of  this  vermin 
at  points  so  distant,  is  marvellous,  indeed,  but  be- 
fore I  close  I  will  sugffest  a  hint 

We  also  learn  that  the  "wheat  midge,"  or  louse, 
has  made  a  prolUse  onslaught  on  the  spring 
wheat  This  should  teach  the  wisdom  of  sowing 
winter  wheat  without  delay.  The  earlier  it  ripens 
next  year,  the  less  liable  to  danger  from  insects 
as  well  as  rust 

But,  to  the  question  of  these  new  enemies  in 
my  grain  fields.  Was  the  seed  imported  P  Did 
it  come  from  the  Patent  Office,  the  South,  or  the 
West,  or  was  it  raised  in  your  neighborhood  P 
This  is  easily  ascertained  and  worth  investigating. 
That  the  eggs,  or  pupa,  of  various  insects  may 
be  distributed  the  world  over  in  seeds,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Hence  the  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing seed  grains  in  salt  pickle  for  12  hours,  and  as 
a  further  safeguard,  rake  it  when  wet  in  ashes  or 
lime.  It  ouickens  and  insures  the  germinating 
powers  so  aesirable  in  a  dry  time,  even  should  no 
other  advantage  be  gained. 

In  1846  I  was  presented  with  a  half  bushel 
Chili  wheat,  a  beautiful  heavv  grain.  Before  sow- 
ing it,  in  September,  I  put  it  into  a  tub  of  salt 
pickle  and  stirred  it  Instantly  arose  to  the  surface 
nearly  a  pint  of  a  tough,  brown  crustaceous  ver- 
min, that  was  neither  bug  or  worm,  with  a  snout 
like  an  elephant,  many  legs,  bristly  body,  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  not  easily  rubbed  out  of  ex- 
istence by  pressure  of  the  foot  There  was  no 
appearance  of  this  insect  when  the  grain  was 
turned  into  the  pickle.  It  then  occured  to  me,  I 
had  luckily  escaped  a  serious  ixoxUbXe—juai  im^ 
ported  from  Chili!  The  next  season,  when  the 
grain  was  in  the  milk,  I  found  three  or  four  worms 
of  a  beautiful  chintz  color,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  our  worthy  and  scientific  friend,  Doct 
Sanborn,  of  Andover  in  the  Farmer  of  late  date. 
[Mr.  Sanborn,  who  recently  described  the  wheat 
midge,  in  the  Farmer,  is  a  son  of  "our  worthy 
and  scientific  friend,  Doct  Sanborn,  of  Andover." 
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The  Doctor  died  some  two  yeari  ago.  The  son 
is  filling  his  place  as  rapidljr  as  possible  in  the 
department  of  scientific  inquiry. — ^Ed.]  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  beautiful,  brilliant  col- 
orings of  these  stranger  worms,  having  never 
seen  their  like  before — at  thai  time.  I  came  to 
the  condusion  it  was  the  offspring  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  insect  here  described. 

That  much  mischief  may  arise  from  imported 
seed,  and  that  caution  should  be  used  before  put- 
ting it  into  the  ground,  must  be  evident  to  all 
concerned.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  wheat  field 
should  be  infested  with  weevil  the  first  year  of 
its  being  sowed,  and  perhaps  the  first  ever  put  on 
the  farm,unle«s  it  should  be  brought  in  the  grain  P 
Will  some  of  your  scientific  readers,  east  or  west, 
enlighten  the  farmer  on  this  subject  of  weevil — as 
Mr.  Fowler  proposes  to  do  on  the  habits  of  the 
army  worm  ?  We  look  anxiously  for  his  commu- 
nications. H.  Poor. 


i'br  tk€  New  England  Farmtr. 
USTTSB  FBOM   THS  HOKB8TBAD. 
BY  JUDGE  FRENCH. 
Chester,  N.  JET.,  Aug.  13,  1861. 
My  Dear  Brown: — A  rainy  day  in  the  coun- 
try, in  summer,  is  a  useful  institution,  not  only 
because  it  helps  on  the  potato  crop  and  fall  feed, 
but  because  it  gives  us,  who  have  run  away  from 
the  city  for  a  few  weeks,  and  do  not  mean  to  do 
much  but  play  till  we  return,  an  opportunity  to 
collect  our  scattered  thoughts,  and  note  down  our 
observations  of  things  about  us.    My  play,  this 
vacation,  is  very  much  like  what  some  people 
would  call  work,  but  it  answers  my  purpose  for 
recreation  much  better  than  hanging  round  fash- 
ionable watering  places.    I  am  engaged  in  what 
every  farmer  must  try  his  hand  at  sooner  or  later, 

REPAIRING  OLD  BUILDINGS. 

And  let  me  advise  every  man,  especially  in  the 
country,  to  teach  his  boys  the  use  of  carpenters' 
tools.  A  work-shop,  with  a  bench  and  a  variety 
of  good  tools,  is  a  necessity  on  a  farm,  and  a 
comfort  and  economical  arrangement,  at  any 
home. 

The  old  homestead  has  many  monuments  of 
our  handiwork  about  it ;  and  in  that  word  our, 
with  myself,  I  include  of  course,  yourself  and  my 
two  brothers.  The  well-house  and  fixtures  by 
which,  with  a  stone  at  one  end  and  the  "iron- 
bound  bucket"  at  the  other,  of  a  rope  running 
over  a  wheel,  we  draw  up  water  that  is  cool  and 
fresh,  and  not  poisoned  with  lead  nor  tainted 
with  dead  fish — that  was,  I  think,  our  joint  pro- 
duction. I  have  an  impression  that  you  and 
brother  Edmund  did' most  of  the  hard  work,  ex- 
cept the  shingling  and  splicing  the  rope,  in  which 
we  allowed  the  Major  to  think  he  excelled,  while 
I  did  the  general  superintending !  My  opinion  is 
that  it  is  the  best  way  ever  yet  invented  for  draw- 
ing  water  to  drink.    As  I  waa  about  to  say,  they 


who  know  how  to  use  toob,  keep  their  houee*  In 
order.  Their  doors  do  not  catdi  at  top  or  bot- 
tom,  so  as  to  require  a  kick  to  open  them,  their 
gates  are  not  ofiT  the  hinges,  their  wives  do  not 
scold  because  the  pump  runs  down,  or  the  han- 
dle comes  off  of  the  coffee-mills  in  idiort»  they 
know  how  to  '<put  things  to  rights"  and  keep 
them.  so. 

ABOUT  BHINQUNG. 

Experience  is  the  best  teacher,  we  are  told, 
and  in  repairing  the  homestead,  the  past  is  talk* 
ing  with  us  always.  We,  the  carpenter  and  I, 
were  on  the  roof  yesterday  stopping  the  leaks. 
How  long  will  shingles  last  P  Tliese  were  clear* 
heart  pine  rift  shingles,  well  laid,  on  a  flat  hipped 
roof,  first  covered  with  tarred  paper.  They 
were  laid  in  1844,  and  with  a  little  patching  will 
last  out  the  twenty  years.  But  heart-shingleB 
are  getting  scarce,  and  hereabouts  people  use 
sawed  sap  shingles,  first  dipped  in  lime  white- 
wash. After  they  are  laid  they  are  whitewashed 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  thus  it  is  thought 
they  will  be  durable.  Our  next  neighbor  here  has 
shown  me  a  roof  shingled  twelve  years  ago.  A 
part  covered  with  whitewashed  shingles  is  good 
yet,  while  the  rest,  covered  with  the  same  shingles 
without  the  lime,  has  rotted  out.  Chestnut  waa 
used  for  shingles  a  good  deal,  a  few  years  ago.  It 
will  never  decay,  but  warps  so  much  by  the  heat 
as  to  look  badly  and  loosen  the  nails.  At  Bos- 
ton, the  comparative  cost  of  the  best  slating  and 
shingling  is  about  as  three  to  two,  or  say  $7,50 
per  hundred  square  feet  of  slating,  and  (5  per 
hundred  of  shingling.  All  things  considered,  a 
slated  roof  is  cheaper,  more  secure  against  fire 
and  water,  and  far  handsomer. 

ABOUT  TIMBER. 

We  have  examined  the  timbers  in  the  cellar, 
and  can  report  what  experience  tells  this  genera^ 
tion  about  the  preservation  of  timber*  The  house 
has  stood  sixty  years.  Part  of  the  bottom  tim- 
bers were  old  timber,  sixty  years  ago.  The  house 
was  built  on  an  old  cellar,  in  part,  and  many  of 
the  floorings  have  the  marks  of  the  mortises  aod 
halvings  of  the  old  frame  of  which  they  were 
parU  The  white  oak  and  chestnut  aills  are  sound 
yet»  and,  Indeed,  so  are  those  of  pine,  except  in 
one  dark  comer  where  vegetables  were  always 
kept,  and  there  was  no  ventilation.  There  the 
floorings  had  rotted  away  so  that  we  replaced 
them  years  ago. 

To  make  your  house  endure,  place  it  on  a  stoae 
foundation,  so  that  no  earth  will  ever  touch  the 
woodwork,  and  keep  the  cellar  well  ventilated. 
In  that  way,  good  white  pine  timber  wiH  last 
longer  than  the  builder. 

As  to  what  is  between  roof  and  sill,  or  mors 
poetically   speaking,    "turret    and    foundatioa 
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«tonOf "  there  seeiM  to  be  no  limit  to  its  endaranee, 
if  well  cared  for.  A  pine  board  exposed  to  the 
weather  will  la«t  as  long  as  it  ie  kept  well  paint* 
ed.  Now  for  the  proof.  The  front  yard  fence 
haa  stood  sixty  years.  It  is  of  pine,  and  a  part 
of  it  of  palings  or  slats  less  than  an  inch  square, 
and  these  are  most  of  them  as  sound  as  CTer. 
The  lattice-work  in  the  lower  part,  where  the 
joints  have  opened  by  the  settling  of  the  founda- 
tion so.  as  to  admit  water,  has  decayed  somewhat, 
•o  that  on  the  whole,  the  fence  has.  been  ooa- 
demned,  and  a.  new  one  takes  its  place,  of  round 
palings  one  and  one-fourth  inches  diameter,  four 
inches  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  four  feet 
high,  with  an  acorn  top  above  the  top  rail,  say 
aiz  inches,  the  lower  rail  restii^  on  the  hewn  stone 
:  underpinning  which  upheld  the  old  fence.  Then 
we  find  most  of  the  casings  on  the  old  posts,  af- 
ter sixty  years'  service,  sound  enough  to  use 
again,  preserved  by  the  paint  outside,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  air  and  moisture  within.  But 
how  about  the  ventilation  inside  these  posts? 
The  casings  were  air-tight,  and  yet  the  boards 
are  sound  inside,  and  are  hardly  stained  by  time ! 
The  posts  themselves  are  mostly  sound  above 
ground.  One,  however,  was  found  so  decayed 
as  not  to  preserve  even  its  form,  but  this,  too, 
was  part  of  the  old  frame,  while  others  of  white 
oak  are  as  good  as  new,  except  the  bottoms. 
They  all  were  years  ago  spliced  up  and  supported 
by  small  foot  posts,  which  are  still  sound,  so  that 
our  best  judgment  is  that  the  original  posts  and 
this  renewal  have  lasted  the  sixty  years. 

My  father  had  never,  in  a  long  life  of  oareful 
observation,  fully  determined  whether  a  chestnut 
or  white  oak  post  is  the  more  durable.  Either, 
made  of  good  seasoned  timber,  will  last  from 
twenty  to' thirty  years.  I  am  using  dry  chestnut, 
eight  inches  square,  and  expect  them  to  last  pret- 
ty well  toward  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  old  urns,  which  surmounted  tlie  original 
fence,  with  some  stopping  of  cracks  with  pine 
wood  and  putty,  will  keep  their  old  places,  on 
the  posts.  They,  too,  have  been  preserved  all 
these  years,  by  die  repeated  ooatings  of  white 
lead  and  oil. 

'*How  much  does  such  a  fence  as  that  cost  P" 
is  a  question  which  I  have  several  times  answered, 
and  which  I  am  v«ry  happy  to  answer  in  the  pa- 
per, because  it  has  been  much  the  fashion  to 
waste  money  in  such  structures.  Probably  some 
readers  may  smile  i^en  informed  that  the  fence, 
except  the  posts,  came  from  Boston,  forty  miles 
by  rail,  and  six  by  wagon !  Bat  I  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  hand  labor  and  machine  labor, 
and  there  is  no  planing  machine,  or  other  aid  to 
carpentry,  in  this  neighborhood,  so  I  stepped  into 
a  wood-turner's  in  Boston,  and  gave  an  order  for 
the  palings  and  rails,  and  in  a  few  days  they  ar- 


rived here  in  good  order.  There  is  about  serenty 
feet  in  length  of  the  fence,  and  it  cost,  for  two 
hundred  palings,  six  dollars;  rails  bored,  and  mill- 
planed,  and  delivering  at  depot,  seven  dollars ; 
freight  on  the  rail  sixty  cents  ^  by  wagon  fif^ 
cents )  making  in  all  fourteen  dollars,  ten  cents, 
or  about  twenty  cents  a  foot  besides  posts,  and 
the  labor  of  setting,  which  would  cost  perhaps 
ten  cents  a  foot  more.  Now  I  think  it  is  worth 
knowing,  that  a  neat,  durable  fence,  good  enough 
for  any  place,  may  be  built  so  cheaply ;  and  any- 
body who  reads  this  letter  carefully,  may  find, 
what  nobody  could  tell  me,  exactly  the  propor- 
tions and  expense  of  such  a  structure.  It  is  fin- 
ished, all  but  the  painting,  and  is  satisfactory  to 
ourselves,  and  a  discerning  and  critical  public. 

In  most  places,  instead  of  building  an  oma- 
ioaental  fence,  I  would  plant  a  hedge ;  but  here 
we  have  to  strike  several  times  to  find  a  spot 
where  a  crow-bar  can  penetrate  between  the  atones 
with  which  the  ground  is  filled,  so  that  a  hedge 
was  almost  impossible. 

With  many  regrets  that  you  are  not  with  us 
for  a  Massebesic  pond  party,  I  remain, 

Truly  yours,  h.  f.  F. 

REBlARKS.~Thank  you.  Judge.  Few  things 
would  give  us  more  pleasure.  The  information 
you  have  imparted,  is  just  what  thousands  of  our 
people  need.  The  question.  How  best  to  pre- 
serve buildings  and  fences  ?  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  farmers.  Shingles  scarcely  last 
more  than  a  doxen  years  now,  and  replacing  them 
is  always  an  expensive  repair. 


F^theNm  Snglait4  Farmer, 
WHAIJD  on.  SOAP  TS.  TEE  BABK  IiOlTSB. 

Almost  every  cultivator,  whether  great  or 
small,  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  some  apple 
trees  which  escape  good  culture,  or  are  diseased 
at  the  root.  Young  trees  in  a  feeble  condition 
invite  the  bark-louse ;  and  although  good  culture 
may  hot  remove  them,  it  generally,  ii  not  always^ 
prevents  their  appearance — that  is,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes. 

A  few  years  ago  I  discovered  that  three  or  four 
of  my  trees  were  infested  witib  this  insect,  than  a 
stranger  to  me.  Some  of  the  trees  had  been  ne- 
glect^; but  one,  though  well  cultivated,  had 
been  badly  split  at  t^  root  in  setting,  and 
should  have  been  put  upon  the  brush  heap.  Upon 
this  the  bark«louse  appeared  and  spread  very  rap- 
idly, so  as  much  to  deform  the  bark.  I  applied 
whitewash  for  two  seasons,  but  the  bark  grew  no 
smoother,  and  as  I  found  the  tree  in  a  dying  con- 
dition, it  was  exterminated.  To  the  others,  not 
so  bad,  ley  was  applied ;  but  the  insect  did  not 
seem  to  be  cheokea  %  then  soft  soap,  but  without 
much  success.  For  the  two  past  seasons  I  have 
applied  whale  oil  soap,  reduced  by  hot  water  to 
the  consistence  of  paint,  and  put  on  with  a  paint- 
brush. I  did  it  in  the  spring  and  also  in  June. 
Wherever  applied,  the  louse  began  to  disappear, 
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and  BOW  the  iiark  is  smooth  and  healthy*  and  only 
here  and  there  is  there  a  spot  where  he  can  be 
seen.  And  I  trust  that  these  spots  will  yet  be 
made  too  bitter  and  slippery  for  a  comfortable  or 
safe  habitation. 

Now  I  am  a  believer  in  whale  oil  soap  for  trees. 
Others  may  boast  of  the  omnipotence  of  potash 
water,  and  diTers  others  may  come  down  hard  for 
soft  soap,  but  allow  me  to  expatiate  freely  for 
the  whale  oil !  It  adheres,  undoubtedly^  to  the 
bark  longer  than  potash  or  soft  soap,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  need  so  frequent  use  ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  more  easily  prepared  and  kept 
than  ley  (requiring  great  caution  as  to  strength,) 
and  seems  to  be  an  effectual  exterminator  of  the 
bark-louse,  and  even  otherwise  healthful  to  the 
trees.  Any  hard  brown  soap,  I  suppose,  would 
render  the  bark  too  slippery  for  the  adherence  of 
the  young  louse,  but  whether  it  would  kill  the 
old  one  or  its  eggs  as  readily  as  a  kind  more  nau- 
seous, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  D.  w.  L. 

West  Medford,  Aug.,  1861. 


For  ike  New  England  Farmer, 
"I  CANNOT  AFFOBD  IT." 

Some  writer  has  said  that  not  one  person  in 
ten  dares  to  sav  "I  cannot  afford  it/'  wnen  truth 
and  justice  to  nimself  re(}uire  it. 

Is  this  a  strong  assertion  P  I  think  not  Let 
us  take  but  one  class  of  men  and  women  in  our 
community,  farmers  and  their  wires,  and  see  how 
this  is.  we  will  suppose  a  man  commencing 
farm  life  with  few  or  many  acres,  it  matters  but 
little  for  our  purpose.  How  many  things  in  one 
year  are  present^  to  him  for  his  notice,  with  the 
assurance  of  some  purely  disinterested  lover  of 
man  and  womankind,  some  being  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  that  it  is  just 
the  thing  he  or  she  wants  and  must  have-— a  com- 
bination long  sought  of  all  that  is  desirable, — in 
a  word,  that  it  is  the  thing  of  all  others  that  he 
must  have,  and  much  more  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned? 

Now  how  many  of  our  farmers  that  have  never 
thought  of  this  desideratum,  (I  do  not  now  refer 
to  really  useful  farm  implements,  or  the  manjr  in- 
door conveniences  which  render  home  attractive,) 
will  at  once  say,  "No,  sir,  I  cannot  afford  it?'' 

How  many,  when  appealed  to  to  give  a  sum  of 
money  to  some  public  enterprise,  br  some  make- 
believe  philanthropist,  soliciting  tnem  with  an 
earnestness,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  dare  to  say 
readily,  "I  cannot  afford  it,"  after  they  are  clear- 
ly convinced  that  it  has  no  claim  upon  their  time 
or  money  P 

The  writer  of  this  knows  of  a  farming  town 
which  was  visited  bv  a  young  man  possessed  of 
great  firmness  in  all  his  plans  and  actions,  ver^ 
courteous,  and  consequently^  of  great  power  to  di- 
rect. He  designed  to  obtain  subscribers  for  an 
article  which  could  be  only  of  very  doubtful  ben- 
efit to  but  a  limited  number  of  persons.  This 
the  gentleman  indirectly  admitted  to  the  writer. 
Still,  Mr. had  been  a  dose  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  he  said  to  me  that,  "although 
he  knew  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  to 
whom  he  should  present  the  article,  had  or  would 
have,  the  least  desire  for  it — ^yet"  said  he,  "I  can 
assure  you,  that  I  shall  sell  to  about  every  family 
in  the  place,  excepting  a  few  persons  in  deep  pov- 


erty, whom  I  could  not  have  a  face  to  ask,  per- 
sons who  do  not  in  five  years  have,  at  one  tmie, 
the  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  it." 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "not  more  than  ten 
families  in  the  place  can  afford  to  buy  that." 

"Ah,  do  ybu  think  so  P  Well,  now,  how  many 
will  dare  tell  me  so  at  onee,  giring^  that  frankly 
and  honestly  as  a  reason.  Why,  my  good  wo- 
man, Fve  found  the  world  over,  that  people  who 
cannot,  are  the  last  to  say  they  cannot  afford  a 
thinj." 

H»  w(»rds  prored  tme.   Of  eodrse,  qaite  an 
amount  of  talk  was  necessary  to  aid  the  teller. 
The  writer  has  the  means  of  knowing  that  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  Mr.  — »  was  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  "a  stone's  throw,''  before  they 
were  provoked  with  themselves;  what  under  the 
sun  they  bought  it  for  they  didn't  know,  and  then 
they  vowed   "they'd  never  toui^   it  if  it  was 
brought;"  and  I  also  know  that   many  women 
mourned  in  silence,  not  a  little,  and  to  their  bet- 
ter halves  considerably,  "that  they  should  have 
been  so  foolish,  when  they  were  neeaing  this  thing 
and  that  thing,  and  had  wanted  it  for  years, '  and 
long  was  the  list  of  their  "going-withouts ;"  sod 
thev  finallv  concluded  that,  *^hen  it  came,  if  they 
had.  to  take  it,  and  had  to  pay  for  it,  they'd  pat 
it  out  of  sight  and  hearing." 

"I  riwuldn't  have  taken  it,  for  all  hia  talk,"  said 
many,  "but  there  was  Mr.  S.and  Ce^t.  L.  and  N.'i 
folks  subscribed,  and  I  didn't  want  to  aay  I  could 
not  afford  it." 

There  is  the  rub.  By  the  way,  my  friends,  you 
make  a  decided  mistake  when  you  pot  of  sight 
these  "can't  afford  things."  You  would  dispose 
of  them  far  more  profitably  and  to  your  best  ad- 
vantage, were  you  to  frame  them,  granting  they 
were  frameable,  in  splendid  framea,  and  hsn^ 
them  where  you  could  view  them  daily,  in  their 
different  lights  and  shades,  and  let  them  teach 
you  lessons  of  truth  and  firmness. 

The  farmer's  wife  goes  to  the  ndghbmng  vil* 
lege,  or  may  be  the  city,  shopping,  with  not  a 
very  long  purse.  The  shopkeeper  gathers  the 
rich,  gloBSjr  silk  in  such  pretty  folds,  or  the  rich 
ribbon,  which  he  knows  now  to  "bow  up"  better 
than  any  milliner,  is  temptingly  exhibited.  Bhe 
hesitates— she  never  thought  of  bujring  to-day, 
but  Mr.  Sttch-an-one's  wife  steps  in,  dressed  in  a 
better  silk,  and  she  dares  not  say  before  her,  "I 
cannot  afford  it,"  and  she  allows  itto  be  cut  off, 
and  it  is  too  late. 

Let  me  privately  assure  you,  my  lady  firiends— 
yott  will  never,  to  use  terms  you  wiU  understand, 
"set  by"  that  dress,  or  take  any  comfort  in  wear- 
ing it. 

Again,  a  farmer's  wife  of  quite  moderate  means 
is  assured  by  half-a-dozen  ladies  of  the  parish  to 
which  she  belongs,  that  it  is  really  shabby  ana 
mean  to  let  the  sewing  circle  lose  any  in  numhsfs 
and  interest,  because  it  is  the  busy  season  of  the 
year.  What  if  she  has  no  help,  and  is  com- 
pletely worn  down,  is  that  any  reason  why  the 
cause  of  benevolence  should  suffer  P  Ought  she 
to  think  altogether  of  self  P 

Why,  Mrs.  A.  assures  the  aforesaid  fiirmer's 
wife  "that  she  could  see  from  her  pew,  that  the 
minister's  old  turnipy-looking  thing  of  a  silver 
watch  had  two  dents  in  the  case,  and  for  her  ptft 
she  couldn't  take  any  more  comfort  of  the  ser- 
vices." 
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Mrs.  B.  said,  *'she  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
rather  than  take  her  New  York  ooaain  to  the 
minister's  tea-tahle  again,  before  they  got  his 
-wife  the  silver  tea-service,  she'd  go  out  of  the 
parish  begging,  or  get  it  on  the  credit  of  the  cir- 
cle." 

So  our  hesitating  farmer's  wife  takes  the  dolkr 
she  had  laid  one  side,  to  pay  to  one  who  had  as- 
sisted her  in  sewing,  and  drags  her  tired  and 
weary  self  to  the  ''circle,''  and  works  only  the 
harder  at  home  the  next  dajr.  At  last  the  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  the  silver  tea-service,  are 
presented,  by  more  than  one  who  knew,  bat  dared 
not  say,  *'they  couldn't  a£Eard  it.'' 

Now  this  vacillation  is  not  only  untruthful,  but 
it  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  How  many  of  the  re- 
verses of  life  may  be  fairly  charged  to  this  hesita- 
tion and  weakness. 

There  are  a  few  thinss  that  farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives  cannot  afford : 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  sign  notes  for  a  man 
in  trade. 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  purchase  articles  of 
luxury  because  a  dty  or  village  firiend  ''no  better 
off"  than  himself,  has  done  the  same. 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  contract  debts,  unless 
he  has  reasonable  expectations  of  having  ample 
means  to  defray  the  same. 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  purchase  "what  he 
doesn't  exactly  want" 

A  farmer  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  for  more 
periodicals  and  newspapers  than  he  is  able  to 
read  or  pay  for  in  advance. 

A  farmer  cannot  afford,  because  he  has  disre- 
garded all  of  these  directions,  and  consequently 
met  with  reverses  and  losses,  to  "give  up,"  but 
he  can  afford  to  rise  above  ciroumstanoesy  and 
show  to  the  world  that  there  is  something  far  no- 
bler than  a  man's  surroundings. 

A  farmer's  wife  cannot  afford,  because  she  often 
has  to  be  "the  maid  of  all  work,"  to  consider  her- 
self thereby  the  loser  of  a  particle  of  self  respect, 
or  one  whit  beneath  the  wife  of  the  millionaire. 

A  farmer's  wife  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  out-of-door  afibirs  upon  the  farm. 

A  farmer's  wife  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant,  if 
she  does  not  "wear  the  breeches,"  of  how  they 
ought  to  be  worn. 

A  farmer's  wife  cannot  afford  to  be  ij^orant  of 
the  exact  state  of  her  husband's  financud  affairs. 

Lastly,  a  farmer  and  a  farmer's  wife  can  never 
afford  to  fear  to  say,  upon  necessary  occasions, 
truthfully  and  firmly,  "I  cannot  afford  it" 

J.  K.  L. 

Ventilation  of  the  Applb  BAiiB£L.*-By 
this  we  mean  the  boring  of  holes  in  the  head  of 
staves  of  the  barrels  that  will  alk>w  the  escape  or 
the  moisture  that  is  constantly  passing  off  from 
the  newly  gathered  fruit.  We  hazard  nothing  in 
the  statement  that  one-half  the  fruit  sent  to  this 
market  this  season,  so  &r,  has  been  materially 
injured  from  this  cause.  The  effect  of  confined 
vapor  upon  the  apple  is  not  at  once  apparent. 
The  fruit  appears  uncommonly  bright  on  the  first 
opening — but  aa  the  surface  dries  off  the  apple 
begins  to  grow  dull  looking,  and  if  a  light  skinned 
apple,  in  a  day  or  two  will  present  the  appearance 
of  half-baked  fruit. 

But  this  steaming  from  confinement  not  only 
injures  the  sale  of  the  fruit,  but  to  the  great  dis- 


appointment of  the  consumer,  hie  fruit  does  not 
keep  as  he  supposed  it  would,  and  as  the  variety 
of  apple  he  purchased  led  him  to  suppose  it 
would.  Premature  decay  is  sure  to  foUow  as  a 
consequence  of  this  want  of  ventilation. — Chicago 
FruU  Dealer. 

For  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Doa  vsBBcrs  oub. 

Mb.  Editor: — ^The  correspondence  in  your 
paper  is  generally  so  rational  and  moderate  in  its  ^ 
tone,  that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  "C.'s" 
bigoted  and  illiberal  war  cry,  or  rather  "snarl," 
at  the  faithful  animals  of  which  he  evidently 
knows  nothing,  and  whose  virtues  I  fear  he  is  un- 
able to  appreciate.  "C.'i|J|  assumptions  are  too 
groundless,  bis  arguments  too  flimsy,  and  his  prop- 
ositions too  intolerant  to  enlist  many  in  his  val- 
iant crusade  against  our  affectionate  and  defence-, 
less  defendant.  I  hav^yet  to  learn— for  I  cannot 
take"C.'s"  assertion  for  proof-^that  vou  have 
declared  war  upon  dogs,  that  New  England  loses 
millions  annually  by  dogs,  or  that  the  presence, 
of  dogs,  in  a  district,  is  at  all  incompatible  with 
the.raisin^  or  keeping  of  sheep.  The  latter  as- 
sumption is  entirely  contrary  to  my  own  experi- 
ence of  facts ;  as  1  know  mainr  districts  where 
sheep  are  largely  and  successfully  raised,  and 
where,  at  the  same  time,  dogs  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  in  the  neighboihood  of  Bos- 
ton 5  and  "C."  will  have  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  public  that  cows  indiscriminately  al- 
lowed on  the  highway  would  occasion  less  incon- 
venience to  passengers  than  does  do.  The  law 
proposed,  or  rather  commended,  by  "C,"  will, 
never  be  enacted  in  a  country  where  the  people 
are  their  own  law-makers ;  and  even  a  despot, 
would  hesitate  before  issuing  a  decree  so  certain 
to  arouse  the  indignation  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  community. 

So  much  for  "C.V  indiscriminate  attack ;  but,- 
in  defending  the  respectable  portion  of  the  canine 
community,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  justify 
the  keeping  of  ill-bred,  ill-fed  and  uncared  for 
curs,  lliese  are  the  animals  which  brin^  dishon- 
or on  their  race,  through  no  fault  of  their  nature, 
but  because  they  are  expected  to  maintain  a  char- 
acter for  honesty,  while  their  only  alternative  is 
to  steal  or  starve.  I  think  it  probable,  to  hear 
C.  talk,  he  would  dispose  of  the  other  affairs  of 
the  country  quite  as  summarily  as  he  does  of  the 
dog  question ;  but,  fortunately  for  us  all,  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  no  man  can  enact  laws  to  bind 
his  fellow  without  their  co-operation  and  consent, 
and  I  certainlv  prefer  the  law  enacted  by  the 
chosen  sages  of  Massachusetts,  in  council  assem- 
bled, to  Uie  measure  so  modestly^  suggested  by 
your  correspondent  It  is  not  the  intelligent,  re- 
spectable looking  dog,  licensed,  collared,  and 
whose  name  and  residence  are  duly  registered, 

"Man's  flnnest  frieod. 
The  lint  to  welooiM,  foremost  to  defend ; 
Whose  honest  heart  Is  still  his  master's  own. 
Who  labors,  fighta,  liTes,teeatbes  for  him  alooe," 

-*it  is  not  this  dog,  I  contend,  who  should  be 
called  "the  worthless  beast,"  and  hunted  like  a 
wolf  or  a  wild  cat ;  indeed,  I  can  scarcel^r  sympa- 
thize with  your  correspondent  in  his  bitterness 
against  any  of  a  race  whose  virtues  are  all  their 
own,  while  their  vices  are  the  result  of  their  edu- 
cation and  necessity. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  admit  the  impropriety  and 
inconvenience  of  pertoitting  the  indiscriminate 
breeding  and  excessive  increase  of  dogs ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  present  dog  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, if  enforced  as  it  should  oe,  is  admira- 
bly calculated  to  restrain  these  within  due  bounds. 
At  all  events,  let  us  give  the  law  we  have  a  fair 
trial,  before  we  ask  for  another  and  a  more  strin- 
gent one  ;  and,  lastly,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
difference  between  the  noble,  generous  dog,  and 
the  yelping,  nameless,  homeless  cor.     J.  c.  D. 

WesUm,  August  12,  1861. 

Reicarks. — ^We  have  visited  pretty  extensively 
among  the  farmers  of  New  England,  and  do  not 
remember  a  single  Inatance  where  the  rearing  ot 
sheep  was  spoken  of,  but  complaint  was  made  of 
their  destruction  by  dogs.  Indeed,  the  remark 
was  often  made,  "dogs  have  driven  out  sheep  al- 
together— we  do  not  attempt  to  raise  them." 
This,  also,  is  the  testimony  of  the  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agrieulture,  who  represent 
every  part  of  the  oommonwealth.  They  represent 
dogs  as  a  scourge  to  the  fiurmers.  We  attempted 
to  introduce  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  into  the  town 
where  we  reside^  but  were  utterly  discomfited 
by  a  neighbor's  dog. 


OBA.OKS  or  HOB8B8*  fiOOVB. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Dadd's  mode  of  treatment 
of  this  troublesome  complaint,  consisting  essen- 
tially in  sewing  the  parts  together,  by  means  of  a 
strong  wax  cord :  ''The  best  practice  would  be, 
first,  to  poultice  the  foot,  (supposing  the  shoe  to 
have  been  removed),  with  a  view  of  softening  the 
hoof  and  removing  any  extraneous  matter  that 
may  have  insinuated  itself  into  the  crack.  When 
the  hoof  is  sufficiently  softened,  it  should  be 
cleansed,  examined,  and  dressed  with  tincture 
of  myrrh.  Select  a  spot  about  an  inch  below  the 
coronet,  and  with  a  small  gimlet  bore  a  hole 
through  the  two  edges  of  the  crack,  and  another 
one  inch  above  the  toe.  A  straight  needle, 
armed  with  a  strong  ligature,  is  to  be  passed 
through  the  upper  holes,  brought  over  and 
through  a  second  time;  thus  closing  the  two 
edges  of  the  fissure  by  what  the  sailors  term  a 
''round  turn."  The  same  thing  is  to  be  repeated 
at  the  toe.  The  assistant,  by  tne  aid  of  the  pin- 
cers or  otherwise,  shuts  the  crack  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, the  ligatures  are  each  drawn  tight,  and  tied 
with  a  surgeon*s  knot.  A  small  ouantity  of 
blister  ointment  !s  to  be  besmearea  over  the 
crack,  and  bar-shoe  applied.  The  cure  is  ac- 
complished in  two  ways — first,  by  fusion;  ses- 
ondly,  by  the  growth  of  new  horn  from  the  ma- 
irix  downward.  After  the  edges  have  firmly 
united,  cut  the  ligatures,  and  pare  the  uneven 
edges  of  the  cicatrix  level  with  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  the  cure  is  completed." 


How  TO  Build  Cisterns.— The  attention  of 
the  reader  is  called  to  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
another  column.  To  know  how  to  build  a  cheap 
and  substantial  cistern,  is  a  knowledge  worth 
possessing. 


Fkfr  the  Netf  Snghmd  Fc 
7IiTCATOHBB8  AND  THBUBHEIS. 

Interested  in  anything  relating  to  our  native 
birds,  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  articles 
upon  the  "Birds  of  New  England,"  published  ia 
the  Farmer  over  the  signature  of  "J.  A.  A."  His 
statements  generally  agree  with  my  own  observa- 
tions, extended  over  a  number  of  years.  To  bis 
Hat  of  Flycatchers,  I  would  add  the  LitHe  Ty- 
rant Flycatcher,  (Muscicapa  pusilla  and  Ttfran- 
mda  pusilla^  Bwamson,)  closely  allied  to  Acadica, 
but  smaller— measuring  about  5  inches  in  length 
and  7i  in  extent.  With  regard  to  the  Thrushes, 
their  shy,  retiring  habits  and  general  similarity 
of  sise  and  color  render  it  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  several  species.  Your  Vermont  corres- 
pondent seems  to  have  studied  the  Hermit 
Thrush  very  faithfully;  "Adolphus*'— though  fol- 
lowing Nuttall  rather  closely — has  attended  to 
the  Wood  and  Wilson's  Thrush,  but  passes  some- 
what slightingly  bv  the  other  species,  and  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  his  disposition  of  the 
synonyms* 

In  accordance  with  **J.  A.  A.*"  I  have  found  in 
the  vicinityof  Boston  four  well-defined  species : 

1.  The  Wood  Thrush— (7\ir(fM#  Melodus,  of 
Wilson,  7.  Mustdinus,  of  Bonaparte,  Audubon 
and  Nuttall.)  This  noted  vocalist,  whose  song 
and  habits  are  well  described  by  Wilson  and  Au- 
dubon, is  sparingly  resident  liere  through  the 
summer,  usually  frequenting  wild,  rocky  woods 
and  shady  glens,  where  its  peculiar,  solemn,  tink- 
ling warble  is  often  heard.  T  lis  species  is  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  other  small  spotted  thrushee, 
by  its  larger  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  length, 
and  by  the  more  decided  spots  of  blackish  brown 
which  are  disnosed  in- chains  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast  ana  sides  of  the  body.  The  color  on 
the  head  inclines  to  rufous,  and  on  the  tail  to 
olive,  the  reverse  of  the  Hermit 

2.  The  Hermit  Thrush— (7.  Solitarius,  of 
Wilson,  r.  Mnor,  of  Bonaparte,  Audubon  and 
Nuttall,  Merula  Solitaria,  of  Swain  son,)  is  small- 
er than  the  Wood  Thrush,  measuring  7  inches  in 
length  and  11  in  extent;  upper  part  olive  brown, 
inclining  to  reddish  brown  on  the  tail,  a  mark 
which  distinguishes  it  at  sight;  breast  nearly 
white,  with  decided  triangular  dark  brown  spots. 
This  species  is  not  found  in  this  vicinity  during 
the  summer  months,  but  is  seen  here  as  late  as 
the  23th  of  May,  and  again  in  the  autumn,  re- 
maining until  tne  last  of  October.  This  bird, 
supposed  by  Audubon  and  Wilson  to  be  desti- 
tute of  song,  has  a  note  which  elosely  resembles 
that  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  and  has  probably  often 
been  mistaken  for  that  bird, — and  this  may  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  great  difilerence  spoken  of  in 
the  notes  of  the  Wood  Thrush— although  I  am 
well  aware  that  individuals  of  the  same  species 
vary  very  much  in  their  powers  of  song ;  it  is 
louder,  not  so  flowing,  and  as  I  think  not  equal 
to  the  true  Wood  thrush.  Mr.  Paine's  observa- 
tions on  this  species,  in  the  Farmer  of  August  3, 
are  undoubtedly  correct — and  his  account  of  the 
nest  and  eggs  corroborates  Dr.  Brewer,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who  says 
the  nest  of  the  true  Hermit  Thrush  is  placed  on 
the  ground  and  that  the  eggs  are  unspotted. 

Wilson's  description  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  cer- 
tainly applies  to  this  bird,  but  his  figure,  account 
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of  the  nest  and  eggs,  and  the  nests  on  trees  and 
spotted  egg9  of  Audubon  appear  to  belong  to  the 
next  species. 

3.  Olive  Backed  Thrush— (71  Olitfoeeus,  Gir- 
aud,  Menda  WUsonii^  of  Swainson.)  This  spe- 
cies, described  by  Swainson  as  the  Wilson's 
Thrush,  which,  indeed,  it  much  resembles,  and 
which  Audubon  considered  a  varietv  of  the  same 
— caused  by  sex  or  a^e — ^is  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
tinct species,  distinguished  by  its  uniform  olive 
brown  color  above — ^throat  and  breast  more  de- 
cided buff  or  salmon  color — ^legs  shorter,  stouter, 
of  a  pale  brown  color — ^bill  shorter  and  more  com- 
pressed. This  is  probably  the  kind  mentioned  by 
Audubon  in  his  account  of  Wilson'a  Thrash  as 
equalling  the  Wood  Thrush  in  ita  song.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  its  note  has  a 
^neral  resemblance  to  the  Wilson's,  but  ia  supe- 
rior to  it  in  richness,  though  not  equalling  the 
Wood  Thrush.  According  to  Brewer,  it  builds 
its  nest  on  trees  i  eggs  spotted  with  brown  on  a 
blue  pound.  As  stated  by  "J.  A.  A.,'^  I  have 
found  this  bird  while  here  to  be  less  suspicious 
than  the  other  Thrushes. 

4.  Wilson's  Thrush-'Cr.  Muttainusj  of  Wil- 
son, T,  Wilaoniif  of  Bonaparte,  Audubon  and 
Nuttall,  M&ndaMinory  Swainson.)  This  species, 
whose  peculiar  whistling  notes,  often  heard  until 
quite  dark,  and  whose  shj,  retiring  habits  are 
well  described  by  Nuttall,  is  a  constant  summer 
resident  here,  found  in  solitary  woods,  usually  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  stream  or  pond.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  unifomi  tawnv  color  above — long 
slender  legs — ^the  spots  on  the  breast  less  decid- 
ed than  either  of  the  other  species.  It  measures 
7  inches  in  length,  not  10,  as  stated  bv  *'J.  A.  A.," 
who  probably  followed  a  mistake  of  Wilson  in- 
stead of  actual  measurement,  and  12  inches  in 
extent. 

5.  The  Water  Thrush-^(5eiun»  Aqwaicus^ 
Swainson,)  is  seen  In  this  vicinity  through  the 
month  of  May,  and  early  in  August ;  late  in  the 
spring  it  has  a  loud  and  pleasing  warble,  resem- 
bling in  part  the  note  of  the  American  Yellow- 
bird  or  Gotdftnch.  It  also  often  utters  a  sharp, 
clicking  note  like  the  striking  of  two  pebbles. 

The  Canada  Flycatcher  is  seen  here  some  sea- 
sons as  late  as  the  first  of  June  feasting  on  the 
destructive  canker  worm.  Its  note  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  the  summer  yellowbird,  or  that 
of  some  of  the  redstarts,  but  is  more  full  and  mu- 
sical. It  measures  5  inches  in  length  and  S  in 
extent  of  wings.  L  Spbaoue. 

Cambridge^  Aug,  17,  1861. 


KBTIBOBS. 

Saturday  night  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
meteors  or  shooting  stars.  They  were  visible  at 
times  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  being  most  nu- 
merous, however,  in  the  southwest.  Those  ob- 
served in  this  quarter  radiated  from  a  point  about 
ten  degrees  south  of  the  senith*  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  they  were  most  numerous,  appearing 
in  rapid  succession,  and  frequently  two  and  three 
bein^  visible  at  a  time.  One  was  very  laige  and 
brilliant.  The  head  or  nucleus  was  five  times 
the  apparent  size  of  Venus,  and  emitted  a  very 
bright  light  It  was  followed  b;^  a  trail  about  five 
yards  in  length,  which  was  visible  nearly  a  min- 
ute.   Others  appeared  like  stars  of  the  first  mag- 


nitude, and  were  also  followed  by  trails  which 
were  visible  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds.  Those 
which  were  smaller  were  not  followed  by  any 
trails. 

At  invervals  throughout  the  night,  the  portion 
of  the  heavens  near  the  zenith,  described  above, 
continued  to  send  off  meteors.  In  oUier  portions 
of  the  heavens  they  were  not  so  numerous,  and 
appeared  at  less  regular  intervals.  Some  were 
very  small,  and  were  visible  only  for  a  moment. 
Most  of  them  shot  downward  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  at  various  angles.  We  noticed  three 
which  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction.  They 
were  not  so  bright  as  most  of  the  others,  being 
of  a  yellowish  tinge.  Their  motion  was  not  aa 
swift,  their  velocitv  being  less  than  half  as  great 
as  that  of  those  wnich  moved  downwards.  One, 
for  a  moment  after  it  became  visible,  had  an  un- 
dulating motion,  and  then  moved  on  in  a  straight 
line. 

There  are  two  well-ascertained  periods  when 
meteors  appear  in  showers — ^Aug.  9  and  10,  and 
November  12  and  13.  We  are  now  in  the  August 
period,  and  close  observation  for  a  few  nights  will 
probably  discover  tnore  than  the  usual  nomber.*— 
Providence  Journal. 


THB  APFIiB   WOUU. 


Everybody  knows — when  we  have  apples— bow 
very  generally  they  are  infested  with  a. worm ;  not 
the  worm  proceeding  from  the  egg  deposited  by 
the  eureulio,  but  from  an  ^g  deposited  in  the 
blossom,  and  thus  growing  with  the  growth  of 
the  apple.  It  is  a  fat,  sleek-looking,  white  worm, 
often  an  inch  in  length,  which  eats  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  fruit,  and  frequently  in  transvttse 
directions,  throwing  ite  ofbl  out  at  the  calyx,  or 
through  the  sides  of  the  fruit  The  centre  is 
sometimes  filled  with  this  matter,  so  that  the 
whole  apple  is  thoroughly  ruined. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  there  was  a  fiiir  apple 
crop,  yet  searoaly  ten  in  a  thousand  apples,  could 
be  found  free  from  this  worm ! 

A  few  days  since,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  of  West 
Roxbury,  brought  us  a  bottle  of  these  worms, 
eighty  odd  in  number,  which  he  caught  in  two 
nights  under  a  single  tree.  He  learned  how  to 
catch  the  rascals  in  the  following  manner :  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  while  engaged  in  doing  carpenter 
work,  some  timber  and  boards  were  left  under  an 
apple  tree,  lying  in  varipus  positions  upon  the 
ground.  Upon  removing  this  lumber,  he  found 
that  wherever  two  pieces  of  board  or  timber  lay 
pretty  closely  together  these  worms  had  crawled 
in  in  considerable  numbers,  and  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  with  their  snug  retreat  This  served 
to  give  him  the  idea  of  a  trap  which  has  proved 
the  death  of  thousands  of  the  offenders. 

He  places  two  boards,  each  about  three  feet 
long,  and  of  a  pretty  smooth  surface,  not  planed, 
however,  tc^ether,  under  the  tree  and  near  the 
stem.    These  boards  are  visited  each  morning 
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and  the  worms  found  there  destroyed,  and  the 
boards  put  back  into  position  again.  Three  sets 
of  the  boards  are  usually  placed  under  a  tree,  on 
its  different  sides,  which,  Mr.  W.  says  he  thinks, 
will  soon  draw  the  worms  from  the  fallen  apples 
into  their  beneficent  shelter !  He  also  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  all  old  apple  trees  under  the 
walls  and  in  pastures  that  are  not  attended  to,  are 
80  many  nurseries  of  these  pests,  and  that  if  they 
were  cut  down,  or  all  the  fallen  apples  were  eaten 
by  swine  or  cattle,  and  the  same  care  obsenred 
with  cultiyated  trees,  this  great  evil  would  be 
abated  or  entirely  removed. 

We  hope  ten  thousand  traps  will  be  set  at  once, 
and  clean  off  these  vermin  whUe  the  apple  crop 
is  not  abundant. 


VrUSTSR  BABIiKT. 

Fbibnd  Bbownx^Iu  the  Farmer  of  August 
24lh,  I  saw  that  you  mentioned  my  name  in  your 
remarks  on  Winter  Barley. 

I  will  say  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
that  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  our  cere- 
al grains.  There  are  several  points  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  regard  to  it : 

First,  its  early  maturity,  thereby  escaping  al- 
most all  danger  of  mildew,  rust,  weevil,  &c., 
which  are  liable  to  attack  all  late  grains. 

Second,  my  experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
very  hardy,  when  sown  in  good  season,  say  the 
last  of  August  or  the  fore  purt  of  September. 

Third,  it  is  very  prolific 

The  gentleman  of  whom  I  had  my  seed,  wrote 
me  that  the  average  yield  on  the  lightest  sandy 
soil  was  fifty  bushels  per  acre  $  but  I  suppose  the 
soil  of  Niagara  County,  Western  New  York,  is 
somewhat  better  than  our  pine  plains  in  old  Mid- 
dlesex. 

In  the  Fall  of  1859  I  received  some  seed  from 
a  friend  in  Niajgara  County,  which  I  sowed  very 
late,  barely  giving  it  time  to  come  up  before  the 
ffround  froie.  The  Spring  following  was  very 
dry,  and  when  the  rains  came  in  the  fore  part  of 
June,  there  was  apparently  but  a  vestige  of  life 
remaining  in  the  plants;  but  to  mv  surprise, 
they  started,  and  about  the  middle  or  August,  I 
harvested  ten  bushels  of  barley  on  sixty  square 
rods  of  ground.  This  weighed  fifty  pounds  per 
bushel.  The  soil  was  a  sandv  loam,  not  rich,  on 
which  I  had  raised  a  crop  of  com  that  season, 
harvesting  it  some  time  before  sowing  the  barley. 
I  feel  confident  that  if  I  had  sown  any  other 
grain  as  much  out  of  season  as  I  did  the  barley, 
that  I  should  have  had  no  return. 

Now  for  the  second  crop.  Some  time  in  Au- 
gust, 1860, 1  plowed  the  plot  on  which  the  bar- 
ley grew  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  weeds, 
not  thinking  of  the  few  scattering  grains ;  and 
left  it  unharrowed,  intending  to  plant  the  follow- 
ing Spring  with  early  potatoes.  As  time  nassed, 
there  came  here  and  there  a  blade  of  barley.  I 
did  nothing  to  it,  and  its  vigorous  growth  further 
determined  me  (thin  as  it  was  and  without  man- 
ure,) to  let  it  alone.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
29th  of  June  last,  I  reaped  eight  bushels  of  good 
clean  barley  from  the  few    scattering    grains. 


plowed  under  as  above.  I  have  no  doubt  but  on 
a  part  of  the  piece  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  bushels  per  acre.  Some  of  the  barley 
threshed,  and  in  the  straw,  csn  be  seen  at  Nourae 
&  Co.'s,  Merchants*  Row,  Boston,  the  sight  of 
which  will  satisfy  any  one  better  than  any  story 
which  I  can  relate.  I  would  recommend  sowing 
it  by,  the  first  week  in  September,  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  covering  it 
from  three  to  four  inches.  The  greatest  number 
of  heads  I  found  on  any  one  stool  was  eiglAy-five. 
In  height  it  was  from  3j|  to  41  feet 
Concord,  Aug.,  1861.  J.  B.  Fabmer. 


Rebcarks. — We  saw  the  barley  alluded  to 
above,  several  times  during  its  growth,  and  found 
that  it  made  a  wonderful  development  ftt>m  the 
smallest  beginnings.  A  single  kernel  had  til* 
lered  out,  in  some  instances,  to  a  broad  and  vig- 
orous stool,  giving  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  and  even 
upwards  of  eighty  heads,  all  springing  from  a 
single  gnun.  We  agree  with  BIr.  F.  in  the  belief 
that  this  barky  will  become  a  profitable  crop  for 


THB  BOOT  FAJOIiY. 

Do  you  know  who  are  the  most  industriona 
and  hardiest  laborers  in  the  world  P  The  root 
family.  They  work  ni^ht  and  day,  summer  and 
winter,  without  stopping  and  without  tiring. 
What  they  have  to  do,  they  do  without  grum- 
bling or  discontent,  or  asking  any  why  or  where- 
fore. 

Roots  are  of  various  forms ;  sometimes  they 
are  in  slender  threads,  to  penetrate  loose,  sandy 
soil,  like  the  grasses  $  sometimes  wedgelike,  as 
in  beets,  to  pierce  firm  and  solid  ground  i  some- 
times in  long,  flat  scales,  to  fasten  themselves  to 
the  bare  rocks.  But,  tender  and  delicate  as  they 
often  seem  to  be,  they  possess  wonderful  strength; 
to  the  forest  trees  they  serve  as  gigantic  anchors, 
chaining  them  to  the  solid  earth  and  supporting 
them  against  the  battling  of  the  storms.  They 
dive  down  into  the  ground,  and  let  nothing  hin- 
der their  progress.  The  roots  of  a  large  chest> 
nut  tree  on  Mount  Etna,  under  which  a  hundred 
horsemen  can  find  shelter,  penetrate  through 
rocks  and  lava  to  the  springs  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

Roots  serve  not  onlv  as  fastenings,  they  pump 
up  the  nutriment  which  the  plant  needs,  and  8U|y- 
ply  it  with  drink  and  food.  There  are  delicate 
fibres  at  the  end  of  the  roots,  called  spongioles, 
which  have  minute  holes,  opening  and  shutting, 
to  take  in  or  reject  what  is  necessary  for  the 
health  and  life  of  the  plant,  and  they  know  what  to 
take,  and  what  to  leave.  Suppose  wheat  and  peas 
to  grow  side  by  side — the  spongioles  of  the  wheat 
are  open  to  receive  all  the  flinty  matters  of  the  soil 
which  the  water  can  take  up,  while  the  spongioles 
of  the  pea  will  not  have  the  flint,  but  prefer  lime, 
and  take  whatever  lime  the  water  of  tne  soil  may 
contain — ^the  wheat  and.  the  pea  having  diiferent 
tastes  for  their  dinner.  Sometimes  thej  draw 
nourishment  directly  from  the  water,  as  in  duck 
weed,  when  each  small  leaf  has  its  own  little  root 
hanging  from  under  the  surface. 

In  the  mangrove  of  the  tropics,  they  form  an 
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enonnous  net-work  in  the  water,  and  catch  as  in 
«  seine  all  the  matter  which  floats  down  the 
streams  when  the  tides  and  floods  go  down. 
Shell- fish  are  often  foond  among  the  roots,  ac- 
counting for  the  stories  of  some  of  the  earlier 
discoverers  of  America,  who  said  the  oysters  grew 
on  the  branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  the  roots 
have  no  home  in  land  or  water,  but  take  them- 
selves to  some  strong  and  healthy  trees,  where 
they  creep  through  the  crevices  of  the  bark  into 
the  wiod,  and  feed  upon  the  very  life  of  the  tree. 
These  plants  are  called  parasites.  A  stately  palm 
is  often  seen  covered  with  the  creepers  of  a  para- 
site, which  at  last  eats  out  its  very  life,  and  the 
noble  tree  dies  in  its  treacherous  embrace.  Roots, 
wherever  they  are,  in  Ihe  dark  earth,  or  under 
the  restless  waves,  or  on  the  bark  of  a  foreign 
tree,  are  always  at  work,  and  rough  usage  does  not 
quickly  destroy  them.  A  common  maple  tree 
may  be  turned  bottom  upwards,  the  roots  in  the 
air,  and  the  branches  in  the  ground,  and  it  will 
yet  live.  The  first  orange  trees  in  Europe,  which 
are  in  the  city  of  Dresden,  came  as  ballast,  with- 
out root  or  branches,  in  the  hold  of  a  Qerman 
vessel.  A  curious  gardener,  anxious  to  know 
what  the  new  wood  was,  planted  them,  and, 
through  mistake,  planted  them  upside  down.  But 
in  spite  of  this  sad  treatment,  the  brave  little 
trees  have  grown  and  flourished  beyond  all  other 
.  orange  trees  on  the  continent.  Do  not  even  the 
roots  in  the  earth  seem  to  say—- "The  hand  that 
made  us  is  divine  ?" 


Far  the  Nne  SngUmd  FOrwm, 
OHAMF  TN  OOW— WA.BT8  ON  fCOBSE. 

Mr.  EDiTOBi-^In  the  Farmer  of  Au^t  3d, 
Mr.  Gates  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  with  what 
he  calls  cramp  in  cattle.  In  the  first  place,  every 
man  who  has  to  do  with  horses  and  cattle,  should 
alwavs  have  on  hand  a  few  medicines,  as  a  valu- 
able life  may  be  frequently  saved  by  having  things 
handy.  Some  time  ago  I  named  a  few  remedies 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  have  on 
hand — ^aconite,  arnica,  nuz  vomica,  &c.,^-what  is 
called  the  mother  tincture. 

Now  for  Mr.  Gates'  cow.  First,  if  she  is  fed 
high,  cut  this  down  to  grass,  and  see  that  she  has 
plenty  of  good,  clean,  soft  water.  Put  her  in  the 
stable  nights,  with  free  circulation  of  air,  but  so 
the  patient  gets  no  chill,  until  she  gets  well.  I 
should  keep  ner  out  of  all  rain  and  storm,  and 
by  all  means  keep  her  skin  clean  and  open. 
Second,  medicine.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  arnica  into  a  quart  of  water,  and  bathe 
the  parts  affected,  night  and  morning,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  cow  internally  ten  drops  of 
aconite,  each  morning,  in  her  drink ;  and  it  not 
every  wa^  better  in  a  few  days,  give  her  ten  drops 
of  arsenioum  at  night.  This  course,  with  such 
treatment  and  care  as  otherwise  would  suggest 
itself,  followed  a  few  weeks,  I  should  expect  to 
cure  the  cow  with  cramp. 

In  the  same  paper  with  the  foregoing,  Mr. 
Jameson  wants  something  which  will  cure  warts 
on  a  horse.  This  is  a  frequent  disease  with  both 
horses  and  cattle.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  skin — 
but  nature  is  evidently  making  an  effort  to  get 
rid  of  some  constitutional  trouble.  In  your  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Jameson's  inquiry,  your  sugges- 
tions are  good.    Where  the  warts  are  large,  the 


quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  the  knife, 
or  ligature.  I  have  often  removed  them  by  rub- 
bing them  with  whale  oil,  morning  and  night ; 
this  will  cure  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  keep  the 
skin  clean  and  open  by  the  use  of  card  and  brush ; 
at  the  same  time  feed  well, — and  to  remove  the 
constitutional  disease,  I  have  never  found  any- 
thing equal  to  sulphur  and  arsenicum,  in  doses  of 
ten  drops  each  night,  alternating.  These  doses 
are  for  adults.  External  applications  will  do  for 
the  young  as  well  as  old. 

At  a  future  time  I  will  p;ive  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  a  list  of  a  few  simple  remedies  which 
every  humane  man  who  has  tne  care  of  horses  or 
cattle,  would  do  well  to  keep  on  hand — ^the  whole 
costing  not  more  than  two  or  three  dollars — and 
a  general  plan  for  their  use,  Mr.  Common  Sense 
being  the  doctor.  N.  Q.  T. 

King  Oak  Sill,  1861. 


WHBir  TO  OATHBB  OBOFS. 

This  is  an  important  topic.  To  cut  grass  when 
it  is  "ripe,"  ana  grain  when  ready  to  shell  out,  is 
far  from  economv.  Careful  observation  and  ex- 
periments, as  well  as  chemistry,  teach  us  that  all 
grass  and  grain  crops,  to  be  consumed  as  food  for 
man  or  beast,  sfiirald  be  cut  down  before  maturi- 
ty. Many  of  the  roots,  also,  are  better  for  pre- 
mature gathering.  Potatoes  may  well  be  ripened 
in  the  ground ;  and,  were  it  convenient  to  make 
the  separation,  we  should  say  let  grain,  designed 
only  for  seed,  remain  upon  the  native  stalk,  in 
the  field,  until  nearly  ready  to  fall  off  As  we 
have  said,  experiments  carefully  made  prove 
conclusively  that  wheat,  for  example,  if  cut  six 
to  twelve  aays  before  fuU  maturity,  yields  not 
only  a  greater  bulk  and  weight,  but  more  and 
better  flour,  than  if  allowed  to  stand  until  "dead 
ripe."  We  have  frequently  published  the  direct 
trials  which  have  establishea  this  fact,  and  will 
not  take  space  to  repeat  them  here.  Let  us  look 
a  little  into  the  reasons  for  such  a  result.  It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  a  pound  of  gum,  or  sugar, 
or  starch,  is  better  food  than  the  same  amount 
of  wood  or  woody  flbre.  Much  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  nourishment  of  wheat  or  com,  or 
other  grain,  is  derived  from  the  starch  it  con- 
tains. More  than  three-fourtha  of  the  entire 
bulk  of  wheat  flour,  for  example,  is  really  pure 
starch.  The  same  may  be  said  of  corn  meal. 
But  all  grains  contain  more  or  less  of  woody 
fibre,  in  the  shelL 

Wood,  sugar,  starch  and  gum  are  composed  of 
precisely  the  same  elements,  and  these  are  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  difference  in  form 
and  properties  is  chiefiy  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  elements.  Yet  wood  is  nearly  indigestible, 
and  of  course  fails,  in  part,  to  yield  nourishment, 
while  sugar,  starch  ana  gum  are  easily  digested, 
and  almost  their  entire  elements  furnish  nutri- 
ment. 

Examine  grain  in  the  milk,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  almost  totally  of  starch,  gum  and  sugar, 
the  abundance  of  sugar  givinff  it  a  sweetish  taste. 
Let  tliis  grain  ripen,  and  the  starch,  gum  and 
sugar  are  hardened,  and  in  part  changed  to 
woody  fibre,  that  is,  husk  or  bran.  But  out  the 
grain  while  scarcely  out  of  the  milk  state,  and 
you  stop  the  natural  change  into  woody  matter, 
and  thus  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the  desired 
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itarcb,  sugar  and  gum.  It  is  well  known  tbat  the 
earliest  flour  made  from  first  cut  grain  possesses 
8  peculiar  sweetness.  Corn  picked  while  still  soft, 
and  dried,  retains  its  sweetness.  The  only  point 
to  be  looked  to  is,  not  to  cut  grain  before  it  at- 
tains its  full  development  of  materiaL  This  point 
has  been  found  to  oe  just  at  the  period  when  it 
commences  hardening.  No  grain  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  ft  day  after  it  becomes  so  solid  as 
to  require  a  gentle  pressure-  to  crush  the  kernel 
between  the  thumb  and  finger-nail.  This  rule 
applies  to  wheat,  oats,  and  indeed  to  all  cereal 
crops.  Gathered  at  this  time,  which  is  usually 
ei^nt  to  ten  days  before  perfect  ripening,  there 
will  not  only  be  more  and  better  nutriment,  but 
the  yield  of  grain,  and  especially  of  flour,  will  be 
jBrom  five  to  ten  per  cent,  greater,  and  often  more, 
than  if  the  cutting  had  been  deferred  ten  days. 
The  decidedly  superior  value  of  straw  cut  green, 
is  another  important  item  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  increasingly  high  price  of  hay,  and 
the  advance  in  the  demand  ana  value  of  stock, 
render  it  important  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  straw.  Wheat  or  oats  straw  and 
corn-stalks,  if  left  standing  until  fully  mature,  are 
little  better,  and  little  else,  than  so  much  wood ; 
but  stop  the  ripening  process  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable  to  remove  the  grain^  and  you  teoare 
straw  and  stalks  worth  one-fourth  to  one*half 
their  weight  of  hay,  as  the  latter  is  ordinarily 
cured.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
getting  a  few  pounds  less  of  grain  by  too  early 
gathenng,  if  uiereb^  yon  seeure  a  greatly  supe- 
rior quality  of  feed  m  the  straw  P 

The  reasons  for  cutting  grain  early  applv  with 
equal  force  to  all  crops  gathered  for  rorage. 
Taste  a  stalk  of  grass  just  as  it  is  losing  its  flow- 
er, and  you  will  find  it  sweet,  succulent  and  ten- 
der. A  few  days  afterward,  it  is  more  like  a  dry 
piece  of  wood.  But  cut  it  down  at  the  former 
period,  dry  it  in  small  masses  to  prevent  heating 
and  fermentation,  and  it  will  retain  much  of  its 
sweetness,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
sugar,  st»roh  and  gum.  We  state  an  undeniable 
fact,  one  established  by  ri^id  experiment,  that 
four  tons  of  bay  gathered  just  as  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  will  yield  more  nourislimeni  than 
y^re  tons  gathered  ten  to  twelve  days  later.  We 
nave  the  best  authority  for  saving  that  one  acre  of 
grass,  which,  when  cut  fully  ripe  would  yield 
1,000  pounds  of  digestible  nourishing  matter,  and 
2,000  pounds  of  woody  fibre,  will,  if  cut  10  to  12 
days  earlier,  yield  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds  of 
nourishinjg  material,  and  onl]f  1,200  to  1,500 
pounds  of -woody  fibre.  We  will  not  stop  to  es- 
timate what  an  immense  saving  would  be  eflected 
to  the  country  were  the  principles  above  stated 
thoroughly  understood  and  practiced  upon. 

Farmer's  JoumaL 


OtD  Gaedens.  —  All  gardens — especially  old 
ones — ^should  have  a  dressing  of  lime  every  five 
or  six  years.  If  before  the  lime  is  applied,  thejr 
were  dug  twenty  inches  deep,  and  tne  subsoil 
thrown  on  top,  the  effect  would  be  surprising. 
It  would  be  doubly  as  productive.  Ashes  and  salt, 
every  three  or  four  years,  are  also  excellent  Ma- 
ny persons  enrich  their  gardens  heavily  year  after 
year  with  barnyard  manure,  and  then  wonder  that 
their  crops  are  annually  growing  less.    K  they 


would  follow  our  system  of  occasionally  liming', 
ashing  and  salting,  as  we  have  often  recommend- 
ed— of  course  only  appljring  one  of  these  agents 
in  anv  one  year — toe  ground  would  soon  be 
brouent  back  to  its  original  fertilit]r. 

^^P^S  deeply  the  garden  late  in  the  fall,  al- 
lowing the  ground  to  lay  in  lumps,  for  the  action 
of  the  frost  through  the  winter,  will  also  be  found 
to  have  an  excellent  effect — Oermanii^wn  TeL 


For  the  New  JingUmd  Pi 
OSf  THB  CUIiTTVATIOir  OF  WHBAT. 
Reftd  before  tbe  Gooeoid  Fannen'  Olab  in  the  winter  of  1860-1. 
BY  ELIJAH  WOOD,  JB. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  ^in  Which  form 
the  principal  nutriment  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
to  the  culture  of  which  civilization  is  even  attri* 
buted  by  modem  writers,  the  first  rank  is  eonced* 
ed  to  wheat ;  and  also  where  the  lareest  amount 
of  the  most  expensive  products  of  toe  earth  are 
both  cultivated  and  consumed,  particularly  wheat, 
we  find  a  corresponding  amount  of  intelligence  as 
the  result  Wheat  seems  to  be  really  the  grain 
for  the  world,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted 
for  it  The  opinion  has  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  New  England,  that  it  can  be  raised  only  on  the 
strongest  and  best  soils,  while  the  land  is  new.  * 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  cultivation 
has  almost  entirely  ceased  here. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  that  we  succeed  on  new 
land,  bat  fail  on  the  old,  or  upon  that  which  has 
been  long  under  cultivation  P  That  we  succeed  in 
either  case,  affords  evidence  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  climate,  the  peculiarity  of  our  seasons,  or 
the  nature  of  our  soils,  which  renders  it  necessary 
that  we  should  depend  upon  our  Southern  or 
Western  neighbors  for  this  necessary  article  of 
food.  Must  It  not,  then,  be  attributed  to  improp- 
er management,  or  to  neglect  in  preparing  our 
soils  for  this  particular  kind  of  grain  ?  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  where  it  was  once  raised  when 
the  land  was  new,  it  can  be  now  raised  with  a 
probability  of  success ;  that  the  principal  cause 
of  failure  has  arisen  from  having  exhausted  the 
soil  of  that  particular  kind  of  nourishment  which 
is  adapted  to  its  growth.  New  land  is  filled  with 
vegetable  matter.  Restore  the  soil  of  your  old 
fields,  by  the  application  of  vegetable  manure, 
and  they  would  again  produce  similar  results.  A 
better  system  of  cultivation  is  being  now  intro- 
duced ;  more  labor  is  bestowed  on  less  aur^ce 
than  has  been  practiced.  The  manures  best  caU 
culated  for  wheat,  are  allowed  by  all  agricultur- 
ists, to  be  animal  matter,  and  one  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  wheat,  (gluten,)  exists  in  bones,  urine, 
horn,  night-soil,  tlxe  refuse  of  the  soap-boiler,  the 
offiil  of  the  butcher,  &c.,  and  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  these  substances  in  suffiaent  quantiUes 
will  ensure  a  good  crop. 

The  common  divisions  are  into  bearded  or 
beardless,  into  thin-skinned  or  white,  and  hard  or 
fiint  wheats,  or  into  white  or  red.  The  white 
yields  the  largest  proportion  of  flour  or  stuch, 
the  flint,  of  gluten,  which  is  the  most  nutritiona 
part  of  the  wheat  No  advantage  would  come 
from  my  enumerating  the  various  kinds  cultivated. 
Every  district,  I  suppose,  has  its  favorite ;  and  it 
is  with  wheat  as  with  every  thing  else,  that  pub- 
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lio  opinion  it  constantly  changing.  The  results, 
too,  with  regard  to  the  same  kind  of  seed  are  dif- 
ferent under  different  cultivation,  and  are  materia 
ally  affected  by  the  season.  It  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  I  can  give  any  definite  knowledge  on 
this  subject  from  my  limited  experience  in  two 
seasons,  and  with  one  kind  alone.  We  have  the 
record  of  more  than  one  hundred  kinds,  but  many 
more  of  winter  than  spring.  I  shall  only  speak 
in  general  terms  o^  the  two  kinds. 

Of  wSkter  wheat  I  hare  had  no  experience,  and 
have  not  known  of  its  cultivation  in  this  vicinity, 
in  the  past  twenty  vears,  except  by  a  very  few  farm- 
ers. I  trust  we  thall  sow  more  of  the  winter  va- 
rieties, as  they  can  be  sown  in  a  season  of  leisure, 
and  are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  insects.  The 
grain  is  heavier,  and  the  same  quantity  yields 
much  more  flour,  and  of  superior  quality.  The 
f^reatest  ol^ction  to  it,  is  its  liabilitjr  to  l>e  killed 
m  early  spring,  by  freesing  and  thawing,  and  this 
may  be  remeaied  in  part  by  a  different  mode  of 
cultivation.  Sow  before  the  middle  of  September, 
on  a  rich  and  well  pulverized,  loamy,  and  warm 
soil,  and  cover  tJie  seed  at  least  two  inches  deep, 
and  pass  a  roller  over  it,  and  you  may  safely  cal- 
culate on  a  paying  crop.  Wet  land  will  not  ma- 
ture wheat,  neither  will  it  rye.  Dry,  loamy  lands, 
with  a  little  descent,  are  the  best  for  either*  Some 
farmers  think  (judging  from  their  work)  diat  the 
fall  grains  may  be  sown  any  time  before  the  snow 
flies.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  October  is  even 
too  late,  as  the  ground  is  then  cold,  and  the  plant, 
if  it  starts,  has  only  a  small  and  tender  root,  and 
is  quite  liable  to  be  thrown  out  and  destroyed  by 
the  frosts  of  winter.  Another  reason  for  sowing 
fall  grain  is,  the  work  comes  when  we  have  more 
leisure  time,  and  our  teams  are  in  full  strength. 
Our  springs,  too,  are  extremely  short,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  farmer  to  complete  his  work  be- 
fore the  season  of  planting  is  over. 

Spring  Whoai. — Many  of  our  farmers  are  now 
in  the  habit  of  raising  spring  wheat  of  the  kind 
called  Java,  and  some  grow  more  than  they  can 
consume.  It  is  quite  productive,  yielding  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  makes 
good  bread,  but  not  very  white,  like  some  of  ttte 
winter  kinds.  I  bad  a  barrel  sent  me,  as  a  |)res- 
enty  from  the  State  of  Maine,  in  1850,  with  direc- 
tions for  sowing.  The  original  seed  was  found  in 
some  Java  coffee,  hence  its  name,  and  it  was  rep- 
resented as  being  the  surest  kind  in  that  State. 
The  directions  were  to  make  a  strong  brine  of 
salt  and  water,  enough  to  cover  the  grain  and 
something  more.  Stir  it  thoroughly,  so  that  the 
impure  seeds  will  rise ;  skim  them  off  and  let  the 
wheat  remain  in  the  brine  at  least  forty-eight 
hours.  Do  not  be  fearful  of  sowing  the  seed  too 
early  on  account  of  cold.  Oet  it  in  as  soon  as 
you  can  possibly  work  the  ground,  and  sow  not 
over  seven  pecks  to  the  acre.  Some  have  of  late 
years  prepared  their  ground  in  the  fall,  ready  for 
the  se^,  sowing  immediately  after  the  snow  leaves 
in  the  spring,  even  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  of 
ApriU  and  succeeded  well.  The  barrel  of  wheat 
sent  me,  was  sown  April  25th,  1859,  on  a  black, 
loamy  soil,  with  the  exception  of  one-third  of  an 
acre,  which  was  ledgy  and  sandy.  The  land  was 
in  a  low  condition,  producing  not  more  than  one- 
half  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  was  plowed  and 
planted  with  com  the  year  previous,  with  an  ap- 
plication of  thirty  horse  loads  of  compost  manure 


from  the  cellar,  to  the  acre.  Grass  seed  was  sown 
with  the  wheat,  and  yielded  the  present  season, 
not  less  than  three  tons  to  the  acre  in  two  crops. 


WHBAT  rnCLD,  ISM. 
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To  oartinK  ff2  loads  of  mSDore,  man  *nd  hone,  9  dayt. . . .  4.00 

43  loads  of  manure,  |  to  prewnt  evop,  fl^Tload S1,Q0 

Man  tpreadlog  same,  1  day 1,00 

Han  and  2  bones  plowing  in  same,  l^day 8,76 

"  **        harrowing  both  ways,  |  daj. 1,$0 

Man  and  horse  rolling,  I  day..... 60 

Van  sowing  both  ways,  1  day 83 

Man  cradling  ledgy  part  880,  and  4  reaping  4-6  day S,00 

Han  binding,  2  days 2,00 

3  men  and  horse  drawing  to  bam,  4^7 •  ^'^ 

Thrashing 43| bushels,  lOci^bushel 4,86 

Drawing  to  muster-ground  and  back  8  tons. 4,D0 

Drawing  to  Bedfoitt  2  tons,  1  ton  Issi  by  waste... 8,00 

2|bimheU  seed  wheat,  f  1,60  #"  bushel 4.12 

$66,66 

Oa.  by  4S|  bushels  of  wheat.  $1,60 $86,26 

Use  of  8  tons  straw,  $10 80,00 

2  tons  same  straw  sold,  $8 16,00— $111,26 

Balance .$64,70 

The  wheat  raised  in  1860  was  in  six  different 
lots,  and  sown  as  fast  as  they  could  be  got  ready, 
commencing  the  middle  of  April  and  finishing 
the  10th  of  May,  on  land  adjoining,  in  part,  the 
field  of  the  previous  year,  and  much  such  land, 
except  two  acres,  which  were  sandy  and  had  been 
planted  two  y^ara  with  com.  All  had  been  plant- 
ed with  corn  in  1859,  with  thirty  loads  of  com- 
post manure  plowed  in  upon  each  acre,  as  near  as 
we  could  calculate.  These  lots  were  in  a  low 
state  of  cultivation,  as  might  be  expected,  for  a 
porUon  of  them  had  not  Men  plowed  in  twenty 
years.  One  acre  of  the  land  was  not  manured  for 
wheat. 

WHEAT  FIELD,  1860.  Da. 

To  naa  and  hone  eartlng  140  loads  of  manors,  r  da^s.  .$14,00 

140  loads  of  manure,  ^  to  present  ofop 70,00 

Man  spreading  the  same,  8  days 3,00 

Man  and  2  horses  plowing,  4  days • 12,00 

13  boshels  of  seed,  $1,60  «^  bushel 10,60 

ICan  and  2  horses  harrowing  both  ways,  2  days. 6,00 

If  an  sowing  both  ways,  S6c  4f  sere 1,82 

Man  and  horse  rolling,  29c  ^  acre 1,82 

Cutting  with  maehlne,  $1  Vacre 8,60 

Binding,  $1  V  sore 8,60  ' 

4  men  and  2  horses  drawing  to  bam,  1  day 8,00 

Thrsshing  146  bushels  of  wheat,  lOo. 14,60 

$161,24 

Ga.  by  146  bushels  of  wheai,  $1.60 $217.60 

0|  tons  of  straw,  by  estimate,  $10 .07,60— $816,00 

$163,70 


From  these  two  experiments,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  wheat  is  the  most  profitable  of  all 
tM  grain  crops,  and  can  be  raised  as  easily  as 
any.  It  was  once  thought  that  it  must  be  grown 
on  rich  clays  and  heavy  loams,  but  even  on  sandy 
land  it  is  now  grown  extensively^.  I  have  taken 
no  more  pains  than  was  taken  with  rye  and  oats 
the  same  seasons,  except  in  the  selection  of  the 
ground.  I  made  a  point  to  sow  it  where  it  would 
grow,  on  land  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  just 
such  land  as  can  be  found  on  almost  everv  farm 
in  town.  I  meant  to  raise  a  crop  that  would  com- 
pare with  my  neighbors. 

There  is  a  useful  lesson  to  be  learned  from  com- 
paring the  results  of  liberal  and  skillful  cultivation, 
it  stimulates  the  careless  and  indifferent  to  culti- 
vate their  lands  better.  We  require  to  know 
what  has  been  done.  No  good  cultivator  would 
willingly  stop  short  of  what  has  been  reached  by 
others,  nor  should  this  satisfy  him  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  better.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
say  to  the  farmers  of  Concord,  raise  your  own 
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wheat.  Toa  will  find  a  great  saying  in  yonr  ex 
penset.  You  nay  too  much  of  your  money  to 
middle  men.  6n  the  principle  of  profit  and  econ 
omy,  ite  cultivation  ought  to  be  encouraged.  It 
is  a  preferable  grain  to  accompany  clover  and 
herds  grass  for  mowing  purposes. 


/Vr  tk€  Ktw  BngUmd  Fmmer, 

MAD  Ain>  GK>OD-NATl7KBD  D008. 

Mb.  Editob  : — "Prav  Keep  up  your  War  upon 
Dogs,"  was  the  piece  that  first  cauj^ht  my  atten- 
tion on  taking  up  the  Farmtr  this  noon.  Up 
here  in  the  country,  we  have  no  dog  tax,  and  no 
man  is  paid  for  the  sheep  which  die  or  are  killed 
from  his  flock ;  consequently,  we  do  not  have 
many  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  Our  dogs  are  a  great 
benefit  to  us  by  driving  stray  catae  from  our 
doors  and  the  wild  animals  from  our  premises. 
I  have  a  little  dog,  which  "C."  would  shoot  if  he 
had  the  liberty,  who  has  killed  twenty  wood- 
chucks  this  summer,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  his 
killing  any  sheep,  although  there  are  plenty  round 
here.  "C."  says,  "Why  give  a  bounty  for  wolves 
and  wild-cats  while  you  allow  protection  to  the 
dogs,  that  do  more  damage  in  one  year  than  all 
the  wild  animals  do  in  ten."  How  would  they 
catch  their  wild  animals  without  dogs  P  Would 
they  put  their  own  noses  to  the  ground  and  fol- 
low tnem  to  their  lair  P  I  trow  not  Why  do 
not  such  persons  as  "C."  give  their  full  name  and 
place  of  residence  P  or  is  he  ashamed  to  be  found 
complaining  against  that  useful  and  noble  ani- 
mal, the  dog  P  In  no  age  has  man  found  a  more 
faithful  friend  than  his  dog  or  horse.  Man  was 
never  so  faithful  to  man  as  the  dog  to  his  master. 
The  dog  is  a  help  to  the  farmer  to  protect  his 
fields,  to  the  merchant  to  guard  his  property  from 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  the  citizen  as  a  play- 
mate for  his  children.  Some  dogs  will  kill  sheep, 
I  allow,  yet  the  generality  of  dogs  will  not  Why 
not  shoot  every  dove  that  files  over  your  prem- 
ises, under  the  charge  that  he  is  no  profit  to  his 
owner,  and  that  he  destroys  jour  grain  fields  P 
Why  not  shoot  a  man's  rabbits,  under  the  same 

Sretenoe  P  Are  the  persons  who  talk  about  dogs' 
amages  the  same  that  talk  about  the  poor,  abused 
crow,  or  are  they  somebody  els&P  We  have  sub- 
scribed for  the  Farmer  ten  years,  and  I  have  seen 
much  pro  and  con  about  the  worthless  dog.  If 
you  know  Mr.  "C's"  address,  please  send  this 
letter  to  him,  or  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper, 
that  he  may  see  it  I  call  on  every  friend  of  the 
dog  to  stand  in  his  defence. 
Jlexandriat  N.  BL  Geobgb  F.  Holt. 

Remabkb. — Nothing  was  made  in  vain.  For 
everything  that  the  All-wise  Creator  has  formed, 
there  is  a  proper  place,  where  it  may  be  made 
useful  to  man.  With  our  correspondent,  the  dog 
may  be  so )  but  he  must  not  think  strange  that 
others,  who  have  sufiiered  by  the  depredations  of 
dogs,  should  think  differently.  Where  game  is 
;ibundant,  and  may  be  made  useful  as  food,  or 
where  it  is  dangerous,  a  good  dog  may  be  useful 
to  his  master ;  but  a  man  has  no  right  to  subject 
me  to  the  expense  and  danger  of  keeping  a  dog 
to  drive  his  cattle  out  of  my  fields  or  away  from 


my  door.  There  is  a  law  in  New  Hampshire 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  matter  of  cattle  Tun- 
ning at  large. 

Our  correspondent  says,  'The  dog  is  a  help  to 
the  citixen  as  a  playmate  for  his  children.''  If 
he  could  see  the  awful  cases  of  pain  and  terrible 
death  that  we  frequently  find  noticed  in  our  ex- 
change papers,  caused  by  the  bite  of  one  of  these 
''playmates,"  we  think  be  would  sometimes  shud- 
der on  seeing  one  of  his  children  frolicking  with 
his  dog.  Two  shocking  cases— -one  of  a  man, 
the  other  of  a  child — ^have  occurred  in  the  city  f>f 
Boston  within  a  short  time,  where  death  ensued 
in  its  most  frightful  form,  and  similar  ones  ore 
reported  every  week,  if  not  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  most  parts  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  real  use  for  dogs.  We  have  no  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  in  thb  matter.  Our  rule  is  to 
leave  every  man  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  no- 
tions, if  they  do  not  molest  us  or  prejudice  the 
public.  We  like  dogs,  and  kept  them  until  we 
became  satisfied  that,  to  us,  they  were  both  use- 
less and  dangerous,  and  since  "poor  Trim"  died 
of  a  bullet,  causing  every  eye  in  the  family  to  be 
suffused  with  tears,  no  dog  has  been  owned  on 
our  premises.  We  could  say  of  "Trim"  as  did 
the  soldier — 

" Vr  dog*f  tbo  tnuticft  of  hit  Und, 
With  gntltode  inJUunet  mj  mind  | 
I  mwk  bis  true,  his  fStiUiAil  wa/. 
And  in  my  serrioe  oopj  Tny." 

And  "Trim"  came  to  his  end  through  his  very 
faithfulness.  He  never  allowed  a  strange  dog 
upon  the  premises,  unless  accompanied  by  his 
master,  and  he  never  failed  to  drive  them  off, 
however  large  and  ferocious  they  might  be, — ^for 
if  he  found  one  that  was  likely  to  prove  too  much 
for  him,  like  a  lightning  stroke,  he  would  catch 
the  fore  paw  of  hb  enemy  in  his  mouth,  and  put 
one  of  his  sharp  canines  through  the  leg,  just 
above  the  paw,  and  in  an  instant  the  stoutest 
mastiff  was  his  prisoner.  This  was  not  a  chance 
stroke,  but  his  practice ;  and,  if  the  dog  were  a 
large  one,  that  terrible  grip  would  sometimes  con- 
tinue for  an  hour. 

One  day,  a  large  black  dog  was  seen  upon  the 
premises,  and  "Trim,"  with  his  head  up,  and  bis 
large,  bushy  tail  curled  gracefully  over  his  back, 
was  warning  him  off  in  the  true  Pickwickian 
style ;  but  the  strange  dog,  disr^arding  the  cour- 
teous warnings  of  "Trim,"  resented  and  resisted  y 
upon  which  some  skirmishing  took  place,  some 
savage  growls  were  heard,  and  not  a  little  dog's 
hair  was  seen  going  down  the  wind  I  But  he 
ejected  him,  large  as  he  was,  from  the  premises, 
and  stood  on  the  bank- wall  snuffing  the  wind,  the 
very  personification  of  a  hero  who  had  just  won 
a  glorious  field ! 

A  few  minutes  later,  in  another  part  of  the 
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neighborhood,  there  was  a  terrible  cry  of  "mad 
dog,  mad  dog !''  and  sure  enough,  a  "large»  black 
dog"  attacked  a  man,  who  sprang  upon  a  horse 
standing  by,  then  he  attacked  the  horse,  and  in 
succession  two  men  who  were  near.  Of  course, 
all  sorts  of  weapons  were  put  in  requisition,  but 
two  or  three  charges  of  buck  shot  from  an  old 
Revolutionary  miuket,  gave  the  poor  brute  his 
quietus.  This  was  the  second  or  third  alarm  that 
morning,  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  this  mad 
dog  in  our  neighborhood*  He  bit  several  dogs, 
and  attacked  three  or  four  individuals,  but  hap- 
pily, did  not  bite  the  latter. 

It  was  the  heroic  conduct  of  "Trim,''  in  driv- 
ing off  this  same  rabid  dog,  that  led  to  his  un- 
timely end — for  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
his  soundness,  after  a  combat  with  an  animal 
known  to  be  mad. 


BBAii  BxnsmsQ. 


The  pursuit  of  the  great  Spitsbergen  seal  (Pkoca 
barbata,)  although  it  lacks  the  wild  excitement 
of  the  chase  of  the  sea  horse,  is  a  very  delightful 
amusement.  The  great  seal  will  never  allow  him- 
self to  be  "caught  napping.''  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  a  sleeping  seal  which  did  not,  about 
once  in  every  three  or  four  minutes,  raise  his  head 
from  the  ice  and  look  uneasily  around ;  so  that 
he  cannot  be  harpooned  in  his  sleep,  like  his  more 
lethargic  congener,  the  walrus.  Imagine  this 
greater  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  seal  to 
arise  from  the  greater  cause  they  have  to  appre- 
hend being  "stalked"  by  the  bears  while  taking 
their  siesta ;  however  this  may  be,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  rifle  before  the  harpoon  comes  into 
play  in  the  case  of  Fhoca  barbataf  and  to  make 
good  work  with  them  requires  the  perfection  of 
rifle-practice,  for  if  a  seal  be  not  shot  stone  dead 
on  the  ice  he  is  almost  certain  to  roll  or  jerk  him- 
self into  the  water,  and  sink  or  escape ;  and  as  a 
seal  never  lies  more  than  twelve  incnes  from  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  the  most  trifling  spark  of  life  is 
enough. 

The  only  part  of  the  hu^  carcass  in  which  a 
bullet  will  cause  the  reouisite  amount  of  "sudden 
death"  is  the  brain,  and  this,  in  the  biggest  seal, 
is  not  larger  than  an  orange.  A  seal  will  seldom 
allow  the  boat  to  approach  nearer  than  fifty  or 
sixty  yards,  and  a  large  proportion  take  the  alarm 
much  sooner.  Every  rifle  volunteer  and  every 
gunmaker's  apprentice  who  reads  this  will  proba- 
bly exclaim,  "O,  there's  no  difficulty  in  that ;  I 
can  hit  an  orange  every  shot  at  one  hundred 
yards  V*  This  may  be  true,  my  gallant  volunteer 
or  skillful  gunmaker,  but  you  have  not  yet  taken 
into  account  that  the  boat  is  heaving  more  or  less 
from  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and  that  the  slab 
of  ice  on  which  your  orange  is  lying  is  heaving 
also ;  and  this,  upon  consideration,  you  will  admit 
increases  the  "difficulty"  a  little ;  neither  Lord 
David  Kennedy  nor  myself  were  altogether  tyros 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  before  we  began,  but  we 
foand  the  difficulty  considerable ;  however,  after 
a  few  days  we  became  adepts  at  it,  and  rarely 
missed  shooting  a  seal  dead.  The  rifles  we  both 
used  were  elliptical  four-barrelled  Lancasters  of 


forty-gtiage.  During  the  last  one  hundred  or  one 
hundrod  and  fifty  yards  of  the  boat's  approach  to 
the  seal  the  steersman  alone  propels  it  by  gently 
paddling  it  with  two  oars,  one  eye  on  the  s^and 
the  other  on  his  oars ;  if  the  seal  looks  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  boat,  he  stops  rowing,  and  great 
care  is  requisite  on  his  part  to  avoid  coming 
against  pieces  of  ice,  which  make  a  raspinff  noise, 
almost  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  seaL 
I  need  hardly  observe  that  the  boat  must  also 
keep  carefully  to  leeward,  as  the  seal  has  an  acute 
sense  of  smell ;  and  if  the  advantage  of  the  sun 
can  be  obtained  in  addition,  the  moments  of 
Phoea  barbata  are  probably  numbered.  I  always 
knelt  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  selected  niv  own 
opportunity  to  fire,  and,  the  moment  the  rifle  was 
discharged,  all  the  men  rowed  with  their  utmost 
strength  to  the  spot,  where,  if  the  seal  showed  any 
symptoms  of  life,  I  always  darted  a  harpoon  into 
him ;  but,  if  he  seemed  quite  dead,  some  one 
out  and  struck  the  hack-pick  into  his 


nead,  and  dragged  him  away  from  the  edge  for 
fear  he  should  come  alive  again.  This  is  not  an 
unnecessary  precaution,  as  I  have  known  a  seal, 
apparently  stone  dead,  give  a  convulsive  kick 
over  the  brink  of  the  ice,  and  go  to  the  bottom 
like  a  sixtv-eight  pound  shot,  while  his  proprie- 
tors, as  they  delusively  considered  themselves, 
were  standing  within  two  feet  of  him. 

When  the  seal  is  fairly  dead,  all  the  men  ex- 
cept one  get  on  the  ice,  and  with  their  knives 
they  strip  the  skin  and  blubber,  in  one  sheet,  off 
his  body  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  carcass  or 
"krop"  is  then  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  it  may 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  live  seal  at  a  distance ;  the 
blubber  is  laid  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
you  proceed  in  quest  of  more,  or  return  to  ship. 

A  full*8ized  Spitzbergen  seal,  in  good  condi- 
tion, is  about  nine  and  a  half  or  ten  feet  long, 
by  six  or  six  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference, 
and  weighs  six  hundred  pounds  or  upward.  The 
skin  and  fat  amount  to  about  one  half  the  total 
weight.  The  blubber  lies  in  .one  layer  of  two  or 
three  inches  thick  underneath  the  skin,  and  yields 
about  one  half  of  its  own  weight  of  fine  oil.  The 
value  of  a  seal  of  course  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  oil  market  all  over  the  world ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  oil  being  unusually  cheap, 
they  only  averaged  about  five  or  six  dollars 
apiece;  but  still  the  fact  of  the  animals  being  of 
some  use,  contributed  to  render  the  chase  of  them 
much  more  excitinj^,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
distasteful  or  unsatisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  a 
true  sportsman  than  taking  the  life  of  anything 
whieh  is  to  be  of  no  use  when  dead. — Seasons 
among  the  Sea  Horses. 


Administering  Medicine  to  Hobses.— I 
consider  the  usual  method  of  giving  medicine  to 
horses  by  drenching,  as  it  is  called,  highly  objec- 
tionable. In  this  process,  the  horse's  head  is 
raised  and  held  up,  a  bottle  introduced  into  his 
mouth,  his  tongue  pulled  out,  and  the  liquid 
poured  down.  In  his  struggle,  some  of  the  med- 
icine is  quite  likely  to  be  drawn  into  his  wind- 
pipe and  lungs,  and  inflammation  and  fatal  re- 
sults sometimes  follow.  A  better  way  is  to  mix 
the  medicine  with  meal,  or  rye  bran ;  make  it  into 
balls ;  puU  out  the  horse's  tongue,  and  place  a 
ball  as  far  back  in  his  mouth  as  possible ;  then 
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release  his  tonffae,  and  he  will  almost  certainly 
Bwallow  the  ball.  Or  the  dose  may  be  mixed 
with  meal  and  honey»  or  other  substance  that  will 
form  a  kind  of  jelly,  placed  upoa  a  small  wooden 
blade  made  of  a  shingle,  and  thrust  into  the  back 
part  of  his  month,  when  he  will  very  easily  swal- 
low iL — George  Beaveb,  in  American  Agriad- 
iuriH. 

3mA.VBS  JLB  MAJTUBB. 

Leaf  manure  has  long  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  gardeners  and  floricuhurists,  aa  afford- 
ing one  of  the  best  sabstanoea  known  as  a  food 
for  plants.  Many,  however,  regard  it  as  a  purely 
vegetable  substance,  whereas  it  is  rich  in  mineral 
matters  which  have  a  direct  and  powerful  tenden- 
cy to  improve  the  oonsiitiitioDal  texura  and  char- 
acter of  any  soil  to  which  they  nay  be  applied. 
The  alimentary  substances  which  contribnte  to 
the  sustenance  and  growth  of  vegetables  are,  for 
the  most  part,  taken  up  in  a  state  of  solution  by 
the  roots.  In  this  condition  all  of  the  mineral 
ingredients  discovered  in  plants  are  introduced 
into  the  system ;  such,  for  instance,  as  silex,  lime, 
potassa,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c.  The  sap,  which 
is  the  medium  of  this  transmission  and  assimila- 
tion, passes  into  the  leaf,  where  the  wat«y  parti- 
cles are  thrown  out  by  evaporation  through  the 
minute  spiracles  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf, 
and  the  mineral  matters  retained  and  distributed 
through  the  plant,  and  in  part  throa^  the  vas- 
cular structure  of  the  leaf  itsell 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion assumed,  we  present  the  following  analysis 
of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  plucked  in  May, 
immediately  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms : — 

Cbrbonio  acid ll.ceo 

8UI0I0  acid l.TfiO 

Fhoipbatea 26.CAO 

Lime 4.T16 

Magnesia 4.600 

Fotacb 18.950 

Boda 15180 

Salphurlc  add,  oliloriiw,  and  organic  adds,  not  de> 
toimined 

81.T16 

By  comparing  the  results  of  analyses  of  the 
same  tree  made  in  the  spring  and  fall,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  older  the  leaf  is  the  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  mineral  matters  contained  in  it. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  the  foliage  of  trees  con- 
tains more  mineral  matter  than  the  solid  wood  of 
the  trunk. 

In  the  matured  foliage  of  the  elm,  {Ulmus 
Afnericanaf)  upwards  of  eleven*  per  cent,  of 
earthy  matter — ashes — ^may  be  found,  while  the 
solid  wood  contains  less  than  two  per  cent. ;  he 
leaves  of  the  willow  more  than  eight  per  cent, 
while  the  wood  has  only  0.44 ;  those  of  the  beech, 
6.67,  the  wood  only  0.35  ;  those  of  the  European 
oak,  4.06,  the  wood  only  0.22  ;  those  of  the  pitch 
pine,  3.13,  the  wood  only  0.27  per  cent. 

These  facts  demonstrate,  conclusively,  that  the 


application  of  leaves  as  a  manure  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  advantageous  results.  Every  leaf  ap- 
plied in  this  way  restores  tp  the  soil  something 
of  which  it  has,  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  been 
deprived.  In  this  way  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
the  soil  are  forced  through  a  certain  routine,  and 
a  constant  circulation,  or  remprocity  of  action,  ia 
kept  up  between  the  soil  and  the  vegetable  be- 
ings it  supports  and  perfeets. 

Entering  the  sap  in  solution  through  the 
mouths  or  spongioles  of  the  terminai  rootlets, 
they  circulate  through  the  system,  and  are  ulti- 
mately deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf, 
which,  in  due  course  of  time,  falls  to  the  earth, 
and  by  its  decay  restores  them  once  oftore  to  the 
soil,  and  in  a  condition  the  most  £aivorabIe  for 
again  travelling  the  eircuit  in  which  they  are  des- 
tined endlessly  to  revolve. 

The  soils  of  our  forests,  it  is  well  known,  nev- 
er run  out,  or  are  so  far  depreciated  as  not  to 
be  able  to  supply  abundant  aliment  to  the  gigan- 
tic vegetation  they  are  found  to  support  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  They  annually  receive 
back  the  greatest  portion  of  the, mineral  constit- 
uents of  the  trees,  together  with  no  inoonsiderahle 
quantity  of  organised  matter,  derived  tram  the 
atmosphere. 

Were  the  leaves  to  be  removed  every  autumn 
from  the  forest  lands,  the  same  as  grain,  grass, 
and  root  crops,  are  removed  from  arable  soils, 
the  impoverishment  eonseqoent  upon  sueh  a 
course  would  be  no  less  obvious  in  the  one  ease 
than  in  the  other ;  they  would  "run  out" — the 
vegetation  would  be  weak  and  sickly,  and  to  sup- 
port it,  we  should  be  under  the  neeessity  of  ap- 
plying, annually,  large  and  increasing  quantities 
of  manure. 

Leaves  unquestionably  afford  a  rich  material 
for  manure,  and  no  farmer  who  has  a  wood-lot  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  farm,  should  neglect  to  accu- 
mulate large  quantities,  to  be  used  as  litter  for 
his  animals  during  winter,  or  as  a  coating  for  his 
yards  and  other  enclosures  where  animals  are 
confined,  and  where  the  leaves  will  be  in  a  situ- 
ation readily  to  absorb  the  liquid  voidings,  and 
thus  be  reduced  more  speedily  to  the  condition  of 
aliment  for  growing  crops.  No  compost  heap 
should  be  formed  without  them,  where  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  compost  made  exclusively  of 
them  and  other  decomposable  vegetable  matters, 
will  be  found  not  only  an  economical,  but  efficient 
aid  of  fertility  on  any  and  every  soil. 


Cube  for  Cataruh.— The  following  simple 
remedy  has  been  used  with  great  success  by  one 
long  and  severely  troubled  with  this  annoying 
complaint. 

Take,  say  one  part  pulverised  loaf*8ugar  to  two 
parts  pulverized  camphor,  and  mix  them  thor> 
oughly  together,  and  use  as  often  as  the  patient 
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wishes  is  the  form  of  snufil  This  simple  remedy 
followed  for  a  few  months,  has  efiected  a  cure  in 
the  case  above  referred  to,  entirely  beyond  expec- 
tation. Should  the  camphor  be  too  powwfm  or 
not  enottgh  so,  rednce  or  add  a  small  quantity  as 
the  case  may  require,  as  it  is  desirable  that  the 
camphor  should  be  the  principal  agent 


BXTKA.0T8   ANJ>  BaFIJBS. 
HARVESTING  POTATOEfi. 

I  snppose,  in  this  free  coantry,  tou  expect  and 
wish  for  a  free  expression  of  opmton,  provided 
only  no  treason  is  lurking  about,  even  if  it  be 
in  oppoeition  to  your  own.  With  this  view  I 
shall  proceed  to  differ  from  you  a  little  in  the 
matter  of  harvesting  potatoes. 

My  experience  is  in  favor  of  di^ng  as  soon  as 
ripe,  for  the  following  reasons :  If  we  have  heavy 
rains  late  in  autumn^  the  ground  does  not  dry  as 
readily  as  in  August  or  early  in  September,  and 
consequently,  adheres  to  the  tubers  in  the  form 
of  mud,  and  I  think  they  are  not  near  so  mealy 
after  lying  in  the  saturated  soil  for  several  days  as 
they  frequently  do.  Thev  are  also  liable  to  be- 
come scurfy  if  left  after  becoming  fullv  ripe.  In 
some  cases,  too,  they  are  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  rats  and  worms. 

Another  consideration  of  some  importance,  is 
that  we  frequently  have  more  leisure  at  the  time 
when  they  ripen,  than  late  in  fall,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  hurrying  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
of  frost. 

These  remarks  may  not  apply  to  some  locali- 
ties where  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  the  facilities 
for  good  storage  are  deficient. 

I  would  suggeal  that  the  soil  will  be  much  less 
impoverished  if  the  tops  are  covered  while  dig- 
ging potatoes,  especially  when  dug  before  they 
are  dried  up.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  throw- 
ing them  into  the  hill  last  dug  and  then  hauling 
the  earth  on  them  from  the  next  hill.  No  trace 
of  them  will  remain  in  springexcept  vegetable 
mould.  W.  F.  Bassett. 

Ashjidd,  Aug.  27, 1861. 

caution — ^WHEAT. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  Farmer  there  was 
a  communication  from  "E.  L.  Coy,"  ««tating  that 
if  any  one  would  send  him  a  few  post-ofEce 
stamps  he  would  send  them  a  package  of  sweet 
German  turnip  seed.  I  sent  the  stamps  but  re- 
eeived  no  seed.  I  wish  you  would  mention  this, 
that  others  may  not  get  served  as  I  have  been. 

1  have  a  piece  of  wheat,  about  one-half  of  which 
is  covered  with  the  plant-louse,  as  many  as  two 
hundred  on  a  head. 

Hay  plenty— o^er  crops  light 

What  is  the  price  of  bone  meal,  and  where  can 
I  get  it  the  handiest  ?  William  Oxton. 

ThomastoTif  Me.,  Aug.,  1861. 

DISEASE  AMONG  THE  TURKEYS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  have  been  troubled  with  a  distemper 
among  their  turkeys.  I  had  one  hundred  very 
fine  young  turkeys  of  the  large  variety,  in  one 
flock ;  they  were  doinff  finely  till  about  two  weeks 
ago,  when    I  noticed  that  some  of  them  were 


drooping,  and  since  then  about  thirty  have  died. 
I  have  tried  different  remedies,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
they  droop  around  three  or  four  days,  some  of 
them  eating  up  to  the  last  hour  before  they  die. 
Their  crops  are  full  of  grain  and  bugs,  as  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  dying  hungry.  If  any  reader 
of  the  Farmer  can  suggest  what  will  be  benefi- 
cial, I  should  like  to  hear  it.  A.  W.  WiLCOX. 
Potdtneyy  VU  ^"^^  1861. 

STRAWBEREIES  AND  GRAPE  VINES. 

I  wish  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the  best  kind  of 
strawberries  for  cultivation  among  the  several  va- 
rieties offered  to  the  public.  Which  affords  the 
most  fruit,  and  which  the  best  qnality  P 

Are  there  any  circulars  printed  describing  the 
manner  of  cultivation,  time  of  setting,  &c.?  If  not, 
can  you  give  some  information  on  the  subject.  If 
there  is  any  material  difference  between  the  Bunce, 
Cutter  Seedling,  Austin  Shaker  Seedling,  in 
what  does  it  consist,  and  which  has  the  prefer- 
ence? 

I  should  also  like  to  be  informed  if  a  large  and 
thrifty  barren  grape  vine  could  be  made  to  bear* 

FishernUUf  Aug,,  1861.  Subscriber. 

Remarks. — ^Dturing  the  month  of  August,  just 
passed,  we  have  given  all  th0  information  needed 
by  any  one,  to  go  into  the  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry.  We  know  of  no  way  to  onake  the 
barren  grape  vine  prolific  but  by  grafting  it  ' 

THE  pear  BUGHT. 

I  have  a  fine  pear  tree  that  has  been  suddenly 
attacked  with  the  fire  blight.  I  should  like  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  same. 
All  I  have  ever  done  has  been  to  cut  off  the  part 
affected  close  to  the  stem  or  branch. 

Worcester,  August,  1861.         G.  H.  Perry. 

Remarks. — We  know  of  no  other  remedy  than 
the  one  you  have  applied.  Barry  says — **The 
only  remedy  is,  to  cut  away  instantly  the  blight- 
ed parts,  into  the  sound  wood,  where  there  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  disease,  and  burn  them 
up  immediately."  He  further  adds,  that,  *<8ome 
special  applications,  such  as  coal,  cindws,  iron 
filings,  copperas,  &c.,  have  been  suggested,  but 
no  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  of  their  effi- 
cacy."   

A  BROTHER  QUILL'S  OPINION. 

I  cannot  get  along  without  your  advice.  I  will 
publish  your  advertisement,  notice  you,  exhibit 
you,  keep  you  and  have  you  bound,  copv  from 
you,  credit  you  and  love  you,  if  you  will  make 
your  visit  to  my  ofiice.  If  any  back  numbers  can 
be  spared,  let  them  come  with  you.  Try  me.  and 
see  if  I  do  not  treat  you  handsomely. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

I  wish  to  inquire  through  the  Farmer  where  I 
can  get  a  pair  of  full  blood  Essex  pigs. 
Bradford^  Vt,  1861.  A  Subscriber. 

Remarks.  —  Three  or  four  years  since  this 
breed  of  swine  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton-*-but  recently  we  have  seen  none. 
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sownra  omoNB  in  the  patiTi. 

Many  fanners  and  gardeners — especially  those 
who  wish  to  haye  their  onions  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket towards  the  close  of  spring,  or  commence- 
ment of  summer — sow  the  seed  in  aatumn.  From 
the  last  of  August  to  the  first  half  of  September 
is  probably  the  most  favorable  season  for  this 
business,  although  a  week  or  two  earlier  or  later 
will  not  essentially  affect  the  crop.  The  plan  is 
thought  judicious  by  many  on  several  accounts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  enables  the  grower  to  oc- 
cupy the  soil  for  the  production  of  a  valuable  and 
marketable  product,  from  which  a  previous  crop 
has  been  taken,  and  which,  but  for  this  system  of 
alternation,  would  remain  idle  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year.  Onions  may  be  sowed  after 
a  crop  of  early  peas,  beans,  corn  or  turnips.  In 
the  second  place,  it  will  enable  him  to  obtain  an 
early  crop,  which  will  be  ready  for  market  several 
weeks  before  his  neighbors',  who  follow  the  old 
practice  of  sowing  in  the  spring.  There  are  at 
present  but  few  vegetables  which  yield  a  larger 
and  more  certain  profit  than  the  onion.  It  al- 
most always  commands  a  fair  price  and  a  ready 
market,  and  for  family  use,  especially  during  win- 
ter, is  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  as  well  as  pal- 
atable vegetables  with  which  our  tables  are  sup- 
plied. 

By  clearing  the  surface  of  the  soil,  stirrmg  it 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  by  means  of  an  iron- 
tooth  rake  or  other  implement,  and  manuring 
with  soot,  charcoal,  gypsum,  house  ashes  and  lime 
in  equal  proportions,  a  good  crop  may  usually  be 
secured.  The  compost  should  be  applied  previ- 
ous to  sowing  the  seed,  say  one  bushel  to  the 
square  rod,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  make  their 
appearance,  the  same  material  should  be  sown 
upon  them.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  dry,  the  beds  should  be  top-dressed 
with  the  same,  or  with  soot  and  plaster,  or  if  soot 
cannot  be  procured,  charcoal  finely  pulverized  by 
passing  a  heavy  roller  over  it  on  a  firm  floor,  will 
be  found  an  excellent  substitute.  Irrigating  with 
stale  urine,  or  with  soap-suds  fresh  from  the  laun- 
dry, has  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  crop. 

In  Scotland,  gardens  are  shown  where  the 
onion  has  been  cultivated  with  success  for  a  series 
of  upwards  of  seventy  consecutive  years,  without 
the  ground  being  plowed  or  spaded,  and  with  no 
other  stimulant  being  applied  than  coal  dust, 
ashes  and  soot. 

A  gentleman  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  onions 
four  inches  high  by  the  last  of  September,  and 
more  vigorous,  apparently,  than  those  of  the  same 
age  in  the  spring. 

The  cold  of  winter  has  no  other  effect  upon  the 
crop  than  merely  to  arrest  the  growth,  and  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  and  before  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 


sphere is  sufficiently  genial  to  stimulate  the  cir* 
culation  of  sap  in  less  hardy  vegetables,  the  on- 
ions commence  growing,  and  continue  to  increase 
in  size  till  mature,  without  injury  from  diaeaae 
or  debility  of  any  kind. 


THB  INDBFENDENT  FABMBB. 

Letiallon  ting  of  the  wtodj  deep, 

Let  toldien  pratae  their  ftnnor, 
Bat  in  my  hcurt  this  toaet  I'll  keep, 

The  Independent  Farmer. 
When  flrat  the  rose,  in  robe  of  green    ■ 

Unfolds  its  crimson  lining, 
And  'ronnd  his  cottage  porch  is  teen 

The  honeysackle  twining ; 
When  banks  of  bloom  their  sweetness  jleU 

To  bees  that  gather  honey. 
He  drlvea  bis  team  across  the  field. 

Where  skies  are  soft  and  sonny. 

The  blackbird  clocks  behind  the  plow. 

The  qoail  pipes  load  and  clearly. 
Ton  orchard  hides  behind  Its  boogh 

The  home  he  loves  so  dearly ; 
The  grey  old  bam  whose  Aoon  nnfold 

His  ample  store  in  measure, 
More  rich  than  heaps  of  hoarded  gold, 

A  precious,  blessed  treasure ; 
Bat  yonder  in  the  porch  there  stands 

His  wife,  the  lovely  charmer. 
The  sweetest  rose  on  all  his  lands— 

The  Independent  Farmer. 

To  him  the  Spring  comes  dancingly, 

To  him  the  Sommer  blushes. 
The  Aatumn  smiles  with  mellow  ray. 

He  sleeps,  old  Winter  hushes. 
He  cax«B  not  how  the  world  nay  move, 

No  doubts  nor  fears  confound  him  i 
His  little  flocks  are  linked  in  Iotc, 

And  household  angels  round  him ; 
He  trosts  in  God  and  loves  his  wife. 

Nor  griefii  nor  ills  may  harm  her  j 
He*s  Nature's  nobleman  in  life— 

The  Independent  Farmer^— /^arMer*«  Mag, 


SALT  FOB  SWISS. 


While  all  other  domestic  animals  are  regularly 
supplied  with  salt,  the  hog  is  generally  neglected. 
He  requires;  however,  to  be  as  constantly  supplied 
as  the  ox,  the  horse  or  the  sheep,  and  suffers  as 
much  from  its  privation  as  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  animals  do.  His  food  is  almost  in- 
variably fed  to  him  in  a  fresh  and  unseasoned 
state,  and  to  this  fact  we  may  doubtless  attribute 
many  of  the  violent  and  fatal  diseases  to  which 
he  is  subject,  and  which  stagger  all  remedies, 
however  promptly  or  skillfully  administered.  If 
the  food  be  not  regularly  seasoned,  there  should 
be  a  trough  or  box  in  every  sty,  in  which  salt 
may  be  deposited  regularly  for  the  use  of  the  an- 
imals. Seasoning  the  food  judiciously,  however, 
would  be  much  the  best  way. 

On  slaughtering  swine  in  the  fall,  many  per- 
sons complain  that  they  find  worms  in  the  kid- 
neys and  some  other  parts  of  the  animaL  May 
this  not  be  occasioned  by  a  want  of  salt  P 
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TSTBXW  ZBON  AFFUS  QBUiTDEB. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  parts  separate  of 
a  new  apple  grinder  and  a  cider-press  screw,  man- 
39-  ufactured  by  Messrs.  Barstow  &  Palmer,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

The  grinder  is  made  very  strong,  so  that  it  not 
only  grinds  the  apples,  but  if  by  chance  a  stone 
or  other  hard  substance  gets  among  them  the 
mill  is  neither  stopped  nor  injured. 

Testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  it,  say 
it  grinds  up  stones  and  all.  We  apprehend  that 
not  much  cider  will  be  made  in  New  England  this 
jhll,  but  if  any  one  has  any  spare  apples  he  may 
like  to  know  that  such  a  grinder  exists. 


IHtr  the  New  Bngland  Farmer. 
CHOPS  AND  PATRIOTISM  IN  THB  WEST. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  so  many  people  were 
anxious  to  leave  comfortable  homes  in  New  Eng- 
land for  new  and  often  uncomfortable  homes  in 
the  West,  witfi  few  privileges,  and  exposed  to  se- 
vere sickness,  deprivations  and  trials. 

After  a  residence  of  six  years  in  the  West,  and 
looking  at  the  subject  from  both  sections,  my 
wonder  now  is  that  so  many  are  contented  to  re- 
main in  New  England,  where  money  is  worth  so 
little,  and  land  and  other  things  so  much,  when 
many  parts  of  the  West  have  become  well  settled, 
with  good  privileges,  land  very  cheap  and  highly 
productive,  and  a  climate  surpassing  in  salubrity 
any  part  of  New  England. 

It  has  heretofore  been  believed  that  we  could 
not  raise  fruit  in  this  latitude  and  longitude,  es- 
pecially apples  and  pears ;  while  New  England 


was  sure  of  a  crop  every  year.  But  this  year,  you 
have  none,  or  next  to  none,  and  we  have  a  fair 
supply  for  the  age  and  size  of  our  orchards.  I- 
planted  twelve  apple  trees  in  my  garden,  five 
years  ago,  which  now  measure  less  than  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  on  eight  of  them  I  have 
fine  fruit.  A  dwarf  pear  tree  in  my  neighbor's 
yard,  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  has  eighty 
sound  pears  on  it !  A  single  orchard  in  Musca- 
tine County,  next  so.uth  of  Cedar,  has  more  than 
a  thousand  bushels  of  fruit,  as  I  am  told.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  winters  are 
generally  severe  on  our  fruit  trees,  unless  protect- 
ed by  forests  or  hedges. 

We  have  had  very  warm  and  dry  weather,  this 
summer.  Recent  and  powerful  rains  have  se- 
cured our  crops  against  drought,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  cooler  weather.  All  our  crops  will  be 
fair,  but  none  of  them  extra ;  wheat  about  three- 
fourths  as  much  per  acre  as  last  year.  Prices  are 
low,  and  labor  scarce  and  high.  Many  are  gone 
to  the  war,  and  more  can  be  had  if  wanted. 

Massachusetts  has  wonderfully  risen  in  the  es- 
timation of  many  in  this  region,  since  the  19th  of 
April,  1861.  One  good  result  of  the  war  will  be 
to  bring  the  East  and  West  into  better  acquain- 
tance, closer  sympathy  and  faster  friendship  than 
ever  before.  What  the  end  will  be,  God  only 
knows.  If  it  shall  be  the  uprooting  of  that  terri- 
ble evil  which  has  brought  about  this  fearful 
state  of  things,  we  may  well  accept  the  chastise- 
ment and  judgment  which  were  the  condition  of 
so  desirable  an  event.  M.  K.  c. 

'^ipton,  Cedar  Co,,  Iowa,  Aug,  17,  1861. 

Remarks. — ^We  can  assure  our  correspondent 
that  the  East  regards  the  West  and  its  noble 
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people  as  a  portion  of  our  nation  which  is  rapid- 
ly rising  into  opulence  and  power,  and  destined 
not  only  to  exert  a  decided  influence  upon  this, 
but  upon  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  cheers 
us  to  hear  of  its  prosperity  in  abundant  crops, 
and  in  its  soientifie  and  Uterary  adraacement, 
while  it  inspires  tts  with  hope  wb«B  we  witness 
its  loyal  derotion  to  the  great  interests  of  our 
common  country. 


THB  sazif  aUL&^Hl 


Certainly.it  dsesijust  a*  tmly  as  y9«  dow  A 
few  years  since,  if  oat  mmaUA  that  tiee*  bad 
lungs  and  hre«t^ed»  h«  would  have  been  held  to 
an  argument  to  prove  it ;  just  as  a  few  yean  ear- 
lier nobody  would  have  believed  Uiat  aiah'a  gills^ 
and  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  the  lungs  of  a  beast, 
all  performed  the  same  office,  thai  of  aerating 
the  olood  or  sap^ 

The  aoU  breathes.  How  does  h  breathe  f  Its 
circulating  i»id,  the  blood  of  the  soil,  is  water ; 
this  comes  to  it  from  the  air,  aad  b  already  aerat- 
ed. True,  but  this  soon  losee  its  gases  by  eon- 
tact  with  the  soil,  just  as  the  arterial  blood  fresh 
from  the  lungs,  loses  its  oxygen  when  passing  its 
circuit  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  blood  comes 
back  to  the  lungs  for  more  oxygen,  but  the  blood 
of  the  soil  cannot  do  this,  so  we  must  let  the  air 
in,  to  come  in  contact  with  it.  We  cannot  here 
explain  the  working  of  the  air  in  the  soil,  but 
would  thus  briefly  enforce  the  necessity  of  stir- 
ring the  soil  during  droughts  as  deeply  as  practi- 
cable, not  to  interfere  with  the  roots  of  growing 
Slants,  and  those  of  previous  cultmre,  so  that  a 
eep  and  light  soil  shall  invite  a  free  circulation 
of  air  beneath  the  surface.  Hot  air,  the  moment 
it  presses  beneath  the  surface,  becomes  very  moist, 
from  the  water  which  it  originally  contained,  and 
it  deposits  it,  thus  not  only  aerating  the  soil,  but 
adding  to  its  moisture.  Cold  air  can  bold  but 
Httle  moisture,  but  hot  air  dissolves  an  immense 
quantity,  which  it  deposits  when  it  cools,  or  on 
cool  surfaces.  Who  has  not  noticed  of  a  winter's 
day,  a  locomotive  leaving  behind  it  a  snowy  cloud 
of  vapor,  like  a  comet's  tail,  often  floating  for  a 
minute  after  the  train  has  passed  P  Think  of  this, 
and  watch  the  steam  car  on  days  when  the  hot 
breath,  just  as  full  of  water  as  in  winter,  is  puffed 
out  into  the  eye  of  the  sun,  and  not  steam  enough 
shows  to  make  a  shadow,  it  is  so  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air. 


Thbushes. — ^We  have  several  articles  now  on 
hand  in  relation  to  these  interesting,  birds,  which, 
if  we  publish  all  of  them,  would  exclude  our 
usual  variety,  and  be  yielding  perhaps  too  much 
space  to  a  topic  in  which  there  are  many  who  feel 
but  little  interest.  Wo  give  one  from  our  con- 
stant and  intelligent  correspondent,  8.  P.  Fow- 
LEB,  Esq.,  which  we  think  may  clear  up  the  con- 
fhsion  which  exists.  If  our  Springfield  corres- 
pondent, "J.  A.  A.,"  finds  it  does,  we  will  omit 
his  article.  If  he  does  not,  his  article  will  be 
given  soon.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  so  many  per- 
sons interested  to  set  the  matter  right. 


Fiwifi0  Nw  JBngland  Farmer. 

AN  ATTBMPT   TO  CIiBAB  UP  THB  OOIT* 
FtTSION  EXISTING  ABOUT  THBTTSHfiS. 

BY  8.  P.  FOWLER. 

In  the  family  of  thrushes  there  has  been  much 
confosion  in  the  minda  of  nHiay  who  are  fond  of 
the  study  of  ornithology,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
Wilson,  Audubon,  tM  perhaps  Nuttall,  seem  to 
have  had  as  imperfect  kaowle<ke  of  our  thrash- 
e«,  aadi  oaiittea  to  aotioe  one  of  our  most  oom- 
moB  syaeiea»  {Ikrdua  (Hwaeena.)  This  confu- 
siott  is  also  iaereasacl  l^  Wilson's  giving  as  a 
figoM  ol  oaa  apaeiea  of  thrush  to  accompany  a 
daaorialira^  of  aaolhev  species.  This  entangle- 
ment m  ottff  oniithology  has  since  been  increased 
by  ^wMnson,  and  others.    The  confusion  prind- 

Sly  exista  in  the  diree  following  species,  via : 
»  Bormit  Thrush,  Wilson's  Thrush  and  Olive- 
backed  Thrush.  The  last  naased  bird,  so  fhr  as 
I  have  beea  able  to  aseertata,  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Jf.  P.  Otraud,  Jan.,  who  published  a  description 
of  it,  and  save  it  its  present  name  in  his  work 
entitled  ••Buds  of  Long  Idand,"  in  1844.  But 
the  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1S43. 
Dr.  Brewer,  of  Boston,  a  distinguished  ornithol- 
ogist, however,  made  the  same  discovery,  and 
gave  it  the  same  name,  about  the  same  time,  with- 
out having  known  the  fact  that  it  had  been  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Oiraud.  The  author  of  the  "Birds 
of  Long  Island,"  page  91,  informs  us  that,  *'On 
referring  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat- 
ural History  of  New  York,  he  found  in  the  month 
of  December,  1839,  a  communication  made  by 
the  late  H.  C.  De  Rham,  in  reference  to  a  confu« 
sion  existing  among  the  North  American  Turdi'- 
nea,  [Thrushes.]  Mr.  De  Aham,  in  his  commu- 
nication, stated  that  he  had  detected  a  confusion 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  branch  of  our  omi« 
thology,  but  not  having  had  an  opportunity  fully 
to  investigate  the  subject,  he  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment prepared  to  unravel  it,  but  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do  so  at  a  future  period.  Shortly  after 
this  statement,  and  while  practically  in  pursuit 
of  this  department  of  Natural  History,  [Ornithol- 
ogy,] he  fell  a  victim  to  disease.  By  that  sad 
event  the  Society  was  deprived  of  a  highly  val- 
uable member,  and  the  seienoe  of  Ornithology  of 
one  of  its  most  zealous  and  liberal  supporters." 

Mr.  Oiraud,  in  continuing  his  remarks,  says  : 
"In  pursuing  the  same  subject,  we  find  the  confu- 
sion relative  to  the  synonyms  applied  to  thrushes 
by  various  authors  still  exists.  After  a  careful 
investigation,  made  by  comparisons  with  speci- 
mens in  my  possession,  as  well  as  those  in  th) 
extensive  collection  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  and 
Bell,  it  is  found  that  the  above  thrush  was  first 
described  in  the  Fauna  Bonali,  or  Northern  Zo- 
ology, by  Swainson  and  Richardson,  under  the 
name  of  Merula  Wilsonii,  mistaking  it,  as  we 
suppose,  for  the  T.  WiUonih  of  Bonaparte,  and 
describing  the  true  T.  WiUonii  under  the  name 
of  M.  Minor,  which  applies  to  the  Hermit  Thrush, 
T.  Minor,  of  Omelin.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  separate  it  from  other  spe- 
cies, by  applying  the  name  of  [T.  OZtrocetw,] 
Olive-backed  Thrush. 

Dr.  Brewer  has  eflfectually  cleared  up  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  small  thrushes,  in  his  com- 
munication in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  vol.  1,  page  190,  where 
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he  called  the  attention  of  the  Society,  at  their 
meeting  July  17th,  18^  to  some  facts  tending 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  and  errors  in  the  history 
of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  (Turdus  Solitarius,  Wil- 
son.) He  said  there  are  three  distinct  species 
which,  by  different  authors,  have  been  strangely 
mixed  up.  Wilson  described  one  as  lurdus 
Muitetitms,  Tawny  Thrush.  This  is  common, 
and  is  kno^n  m  T.  WiUonii,  The  second  is  de- 
scribed by  Wilson  under  the  name  of  T.  Soliia- 
r%U8,  Hermit  Thrash ;  but  under  the  same  name 
he  has  also  pfiTea  a  figure  of  a  third  species,  ev- 
ery way  distmct.  This  last  is  not  described  in 
either  of  the  works  of  Audubon.  Swainson  re- 
cognizes three  species,  but  has  confounded  them 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  first,  he  describes 
as  a  new  species,  mertda  minor ;  the  second,  he 
describes  as  merula  solitatHa,  but  accompanies  it 
with  a  plate  of  the  third  species,  while  he  con- 
founds the  third  with  T,  WUsoniL  In  De  la  Ss- 
gra*s  work  on  Cuba,  all. three  species  are  thrown 
together,  and  called  merrda  minor.  In  Audubon, 
correct  descriptions  are  given  of  two  species,  but 
the  habits,  locality,  &&,  of  the  third,  are  fti?en 
as  those  of  M,  Soliiaria.  The  specific  marks  of 
the  three  species  are  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr. 
Brewer  as  follows : 

Menda  WUsonii,  (Wilson's  Thrush,)— -Uniform 
foxy  ooldr ;  breast  clouded  rather  than  spotted ; 
common  in  New  England,  and  to  the  North ;  not 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  except  in  its  migrations ; 
nests  in  bushes ;  ^gs  blue,  unspotted. 

Merula  SolUaria^  (Hermit  Thrush,) — ^Rufus 
brown,  back  tinged  with  olive ;  cinnamon  spot 
on  the  under  part  of  wing ;  breast  deeply  spotted 
on  a  white  ground ;  tail  slightly  forked.  Passes 
north  early  in  April ;  a  northern  species,  rarely 
breeding  so  far  to  the  south  as  Massachusetts  ; 
nests  on  the  ground ;  eggs  bright  green,  unspot- 
ted. 

Mertda  OUvaeeat  Brewer,  (Olive -backed 
Thrush,) ^Baok  uniformly  olive  brown ;  no  tinge 
of  rufus }  tail  uniform  with  the  back ;  ground 
color  of  breast  salmon,  strongly  spotted;  tail 
even  ;  nests  on  trees  i  eggs  spotted  with  brown, 
on  a  blue  ground ;  most  abundant  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  South. 

I  have  supposed,  with  Mr.  C.  S.  Paine,  an  ac- 
curate observer  of  our  birds,  that  there  is  still 
one  more  species  of  our  small  woodland  thrushes 
yet  undescribed.  Any  one  desirous  of  pursuing 
the  entanglement  in  the  family  of  our  thrushes, 
can  consult  Mr.  Baird*s  report  on  our  birds  in 
the  9th  volume  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  Surveys, 
page  208. 

LaaMtanportf  Aug.  20, 1861. 


Fbr  the  Now  England  Panhitr, 

ojenoN  Ain>  othsb  cbofs. 

To-day,  in  company  with  an  intelligent  friend 
from  the  hills  of  the  Granite  State,  I  visited  the 
finely  cuUivated  lands  on  the  Marblehead  shore. 
There  we  saw  crops  of  cabbages,  carrots,  onions, 
&c.,  as  fine  and  as  abundant  as  the  most  av- 
aricious would  desire.  Aye,  even  onions.  I  was 
assured  that  Mr.  Alley  has  a  field  of  onions  that 
will  yield  600  bushels  to  the  acre^notwithstaud- 
ing  tne  ravages  of  the  maggot.  I  saw  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Ware,  several  acres  which  I  should  have 
estimated  /KM)  bushels  to  the  acre,  bad  not  his 


modesty  forbid  the  estimstte.  On  the  same  gen- 
tleman's land  were  several  acres  of  carrots,  which 
he  admitted  would  yield  thirty  tons  to  the  acre. 
Suppose  them  to  be  worth  $10  per  ton,  this 
would  give  a  produce  of  $300  per  acre,— pretty 
well,  this,  for  war  time.  My  friend  was  quite 
astounded  to  see  such  crops ;  and  when  he  in- 
quired for  the  manure  heap  thev  used,  was  shown 
the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  field,  where  waves 
have  rolled  for  years  unnumbered.  Mr.  W.  said 
his  men  and  teams  were  then  engaged  in  collect- 
ing material  on  a  distant  beach ;  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  gather  it  in  piles,  and  then  it  would 
soon  be  in  condition  to  be  put  upon  the  land  ; 
with  what  effect,  you  will  judge  from  the  pro- 
ducts before  mentioned.  J.  w.  P. 
Sotdh  Danvers,  Aug.  20, 1861. 


^r  e^  Nbw  EngUmd  Farmtf. 
HOW  TO  BUHiD  CIBTEBNS. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  see  that  you  published  my  di- 
rections for  building  cisterns  in  last  week's 
Fctrmer,  but  I  regret  exceedingly  that  you  did 
not  read  proof  better.  It  is  very  natund  for  us 
to  have  an  exalted  opinion  of  our  own  children, 
and  when  I  had  written  those  directions,  I  thought 
a  man  could  take  them,  and  with  a  shovel  and 
trowel,  a  few  hundred  brick  and  three  barrels  of 
cement,  build  the  cheapest  and  best  cistern  in  the 
world.  But  as  printed,  I  don't  know  what  sort 
of  a  thing  a  man  would  build  if  he  followed  the 
directions.  In  the  twentieth  line  from  the  top  it 
should  be  **  Shave  the  top  sloping  inwards"  and 
not  shove,  as  printed,  and  from  the  trap  door  to 
the  waste  pipe,  it  is  all  wrong,  and  I  will  re-write 
it.  Smooth  the  bottom  with  a  sink  in  the  middle, 
for  dirt  to  settle  in,  and  lay  a  fiat  stone  where  the 
pump  vipe  goes,  and  plaster  with  a  good  thick 
coat  oj  cement.  Put  in  the  conductors,  cement 
around  them^  and  go  over  the  whole  inside  with  a 
wash  of  cement,  tdfout  the  consistency  of  thick 
whiteuHuh,  and  it  is  done,  probably  for  all  time. 
These  corrections  would  probably  be  best  under- 
stood if  von  were  to  repnnt  the  directions,  leav- 
ing off  the  preamble  before  '*I>raw  a  circle  ten 
feet,"  &0.  You  can  do  as  you  think  best.  My 
only  object  is  to  enlighten  the  public  npon  a  very 
important  matter.  A.  G.  1>£W£T« 

Quechee,  VU,  Aug.  26, 1861. 

Kebiajkks. — We  read  the  first  article  of  our 
correspondent,  on  building  cisterns,  with  plea- 
sure, because  the  subject  is  an  important  one, 
and  with  our  usual  care.  We  are  somewhat  ac- 
customed to  reading  manuscripts,  and  can  read 
anything  that  looks  like  writing  at  arm's  length. 
We  have,  also,  an  experienced  and  careful  proof- 
reader, and  the  Farmer  is  usually  quite  free  from 
typographical  errors.  May  not  those  which  are 
detected  be  fairly  attributed  to  some  other  cause  P 
We  certainly  had  to  puazle  our  head  somewhat 
to  make  out  our  correspondent's  first  article. 
While  we  mean  to  exercise  great  care  ourselves, 
we  beg  our  correspondents,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  credit  and  comfort,  to  be  equally  careful  to 
send  us  legible  manuscripts. 
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Plor  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
BAVX  YOXJ&  SSED  OOBN. 

There  have  lately  been  seTeral  seasons  in 
which  corn  matured  very  imperfectly,  especially 
in  1859  and  1860.  Much  of  the  com  planted  in 
1860  and  1861  came  up  slowly,  exhibited  a  sickly 
appearance,  and  in  some  fields  there  was  only  a 
small  portion  that  came  up  at  all.  This  difficulty 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  remedied  by  selecting 
ana  saving  seed  corn  from  the  field. 

When  living  in  the  West  a  few  years  since,  I 
did  as  most  flarmers  in  New  England  do :  top 
the  stalks,  and  at  planting  time  go  to  the  crib  and 
pick  out  my  seed  corn.  When  my  first  crop  was 
on  the  ground,  I  sent  a  man  in  the  month  or  Sep- 
tember to  top  the  stalks,  and  on  his  return,  he 
said  to  some  person  that  had  not  seen  the  corn, 
that  it  made  his  arms  ache  to  reach  up  so  high, 
to  cut  the  stalks  above  the  ears,  and  was  laughed 
at  for  saying  so.  The  next  time  he  went  to  the 
field,  he  cut  to  the  ground  and  brought  home  two 
stalks  with  ears  and  tops ;  one  with  one  ear,  the 
other  with  two.  I  measured  them,  and  found 
one  was  fourteen  feet,  the  other  fourteen  feet  six 
inches,  in  length.  I  tied  them  up  to  the  ceiling, 
where  they  remained  till  the  next  planting  time. 

When  my  ground  was  being  planted,  I  directed 
my  man  to  plant  these  ears,  and  mark  the  rows 
where  he  put  them.  When  the  com  was  coming 
up,  I  noticed  two  rows  came  up  earlier  and  more 
vigorously  than  those  on  eitner  side,  and  in  a 
week  after,  the  com  in  these  two  rows  was  a  third 
larger,  and  was  of  a  dark  green  color,  while  the 
other  had  more  or  less  a  sickly  appearance.  I 
could  not  account  for  the  difference. 

I  afterwards  asked  my  man  where  he  planted 
those  ears.  He  said,  <*So  many  rows  from  the 
west  end,'*  and  in  counting,  I  found  those  two 
rows  the  ones  alluded  to.  This  corn  kept  the 
lead,  made  a  larger  crop,  and  matured  before  that 
on  either  side. 

Let  me  advise  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  to  go 
into  their  com  field  early,  and  select  the  best  ears 
and  those  that  ripen  first.  Save  the  whole,  ear, 
but  and  top,  ana  place  on  poles,  in  a  dry,  airy 
situation.  I  do  not  advise  topping  the  stalks  of 
any  part  of  the  crop.  The  corn  and  fodder  are 
both  better  for  being  cut  and  put  into  shocks. 
The  top,  if  retained,  will  better  mature  the  grain. 

But  many  good  farmers  think  it  not  expedient 
to  save  the  crop  in  this  way,  and  will  continue 
the  old  practice  of  topping  the  stalks.  If  they 
will  adopt  the  plan  I  have  suggested  in  saving 
their  seed  com,  they  will  find  it  but  little  trouble, 
and  the  advantage  gained  will  often  save  much 
labor  in  replanting ;  it  will  make  a  better  crop, 
and  mature  earlier.  j.  B.  H. 


COUO  rOT  HOB8E8. 

This  disease,  says  the  Valley  Farmer,  is  a  very 
common  one,  and  if  taken  in  time  may  be  easily 
cured  in  most  cases.  It  is  not  unfrequently  con- 
founded with  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  but  is 
easily  distinguished  as  follows :  Colic  has  no  in- 
crease of  the  pulse,  which  is  not  over  fifty  a 
minute ;  the  animal  often  rolls ;  the  disease  in- 
termits, and  there  is  but  little  fever.  With  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  there  is  much  fever ; 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  a  hundred  a  minute ;  the 
attack  is  gradual  $  the  disease  does  not  intermit. 


When  colic  arises  from  bad  food,  a  pint  or  co 
of  a  solution  of  saleratus  will  often  afford  entiro 
relief.  As  it  assumes  more  of  a  spasmodic  cfaor- 
acter,  peppermint  and  ginrar  may  oe  add«L  We 
have  used,  with  entire  and  immediate  suooeee,  a 
small  spoonful  of  saleratus,  the  same  quantity  of 
ginger,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  peppermrot,  added 
to  a  pint  of  nearly  boiline  hot  water,  and  girea 
from  a  junk  bottle.  Powdered  charcoal  is  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  medicines  for  anj  disease  re- 
suiting  from  derangement  of  digestion,  and  two 
or  three  ounces  or  more,  mixed  with  water,  may 
be  given  at  any  time  with  great  advantage. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  generally  in- 
creased by  irritating  medicines.  A  drink  of  slip* 
pery  elm,  hourly,  giving  the  horse  but  little  food, 
and  letting  him  stand,  is  safe  treatment.— JlfofO- 
gomery  Ledger, 

F&r  the  New  England  Farmer. 

WOODIiAND    SCBNSS— No.  1. 
<*Thore  is  a  pleainre  in  the  paihiMS  vooda."— Btbov. 

Few  persons,  even  among  those  who  livem 
close  proximity  to  laj^e  tracts  of  woodland,  are 
aware  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  can  be  do- 
rived  from  an  occasional  ramble  amid  the  soli- 
tudes and  wild  beauties  of  nature.  To  fully  enjoy 
a  walk  in  the  woods,  one  must  throw  all  care  and 
anxiety  to  the  winds,  and  give  his  whole  attention 
to  the  surrounding  soenet. 

A  short  time  since,  in  company  with  a  friend 
from  the  city,  I  took  a  walk  in  a  large  tract  of 
woodland,  which  extends  over  an  area  of  many 
hundreds  of  acres.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  & 
cloudy  day  in  "hay-time ;"  one  of  those  cool,  de- 
licious days,  which  are  so  refreshing  to  the  tired 
laborer  after  several  days,  or  weeks  of  hot,  dry 
weather.  Taking  our  guns  and  dog  with  us,  not 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  game,  but  as  a 
safeguard  against  any  sudden  attack  by  Southern 
rebels,  or  other  desperadoes,  whether  in  human 
or  inhuman  shape,  we  followed  for  awhile  an  an- 
cient cart  path,  which,  since  my  remembrance,  led 
through  a  venerable  growth  of  pine  and  oak. 
Alas !  the  destractive  hand  of  man  has  here  been 
busy,  and  the  ancient  forest  has  disappeared ;  but 
a  young^  and  thrifty  growth  of  oak  and  hickory  is 
fast  springing  up  to  hide  the  ruins  of  former  ages. 
Our  path  soon  led  us  near  the  brink  of  a  deep 
glen  or  ravine,  which  was  once  called  **The  Dar£ 
Valley.**  The  original  forest  which  surrounded  it 
and  extended  down  its  steep  sides,  was  so  tall  and 
dense,  that  at  mid-day  no  ray  of  the  sun  could 
penetrate  its  twilight  darkness.  But  its  former 
glory — the  majestic  trees  of  the  wild  wood — ^has 
departed  and  been  made  subservient  to  the  wants 
of  civilization  :  many  generations  will  pass  away 
ere  its  deep  shadows  will  again  return. 

We  came  in  a  short  time  to  a  larger  growth  of 
wood,  not  the  original  one,  but  what  is  called  the 
*<second  growth."  The  trees  in  this  place  were  of 
quite  a  respectable  size,  but  they  were  mere  pig- 
mies compared  with  the  stately  monarchs  of  the 
woods  beneath  which  the  wild  Indians  built  their 
wigwams,  and  hunted  the  bear  and  deer.  The 
path  here  came  to  a  termination,  or  was  so  grown 
up  that  we  could  not  trace  it,  and  we  proMeded 
on  through  the  trackless  forest,  pausing  occasion- 
ally to  rest  upon  the  moss-grown  rocks,  or  to 
gather  the  sweet-scented  wild  flowers  whidi  grew 
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in  profusion  around  us.  As  vre  walked  along,  a 
startled  rabbit  would  frequently  give  a  few  thumps 
with  bis  feet  upon  the  ground  and  bound  away ; 
a  partridge  would  suddenly  fly  up  almost  from 
under  our  feet,  and  with  a  whirring  sound  quick- 
ly disappear  through  the  thick  foliage. 

The  ground  now  began  gradually  to  descend, 
and  pushing  our  way  through  underbrush  and 
tangled  wild  Tines,  we  came  all  at  once,  with 
scarcely  a  previous  glimpse,  to  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  woodland  lake.  This  lake,  which  is 
called  "Long  Fond,**  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills  which  are  coyered  by  an  unbroken  forest, 
and  there  is  no  human  habitation  within  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile. 

Seating  ourselves  upon  one  of  the*  shelving 
rocks  which  skirt  its  eastern  shore,  we  could  not 
but'  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  the 
red  man  in  his  birch  canoe  skimmed  lightly  o'er 
its  sparkling  waters,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
coming  white  man,  and  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
him  and  all  his  race,  in  consequence' of  the  white 
man's  appearance. 

The  solitude,  which  we  had  sought  and  found, 
was  perfect ;  not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  but  the 
sharp,  ranid  notes  of  the'  kingfisher,  as  he  occa- 
sionally new  over  the  water  in  search  of  prey,  and 
the  clear,  sweet  melody  of  the  wood-thrushes, 
which  were  warbling  forth  their  hymns  of  praise 
in  the  tall  oaks  upon  the  opposite  shore.  The 
scene  before  us  was  calm  and  beautiful — ^inclin- 
ing one  to  deep  thought  and  reflection  upon  the 
past,  present  and  future.  There  is  no  place  on 
earth,  it  seems  to  me,  more  favorable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  devotional  and  happy  feelings,  than 
one  like  this  $  for  here  we  are  entirely  separated 
from  the  busy,  anxious,  jostling  world,  and  ean 
hold  communion  with  the  Maker  of  all  things,  in 
His  own  living  temple.  The  poet  Orahame  has 
given  a  beautiful  expression  to  these  same 
Uioughts : 

"It  is  not  only  In  the  SMred  fane 
That  boiiias*  staoald  be  paid  to  tbe  Most  Bi{^| 
There  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands 
The  Taulted  firmament ;  ftr  in  the  woods, 
Almost  beyond  the  soond  of  pity  ohime. 
At  intervals  heard  through  the  breeseless  air ; 
When  not  tho  llmberest  loaf  is  seen  to  more. 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray ; 
Wh>:n  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk, 
Saye  where  the  bee  alighu  noon  the  bloom  ;— 
There,  rapt  in  gratitade,  In  Joy,  and  Ioto, 
The  man  of  Qod  wiU  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 
Silenee,  his  praise ;  his  disembodied  thoaghts, 
Loosed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  s 
Beyond  tbe  empyrean.** 

How  harsh  and  discordant  would  be  the  sound 
of  angry  words,  or  ^e  noise  of  huifian  strife  in 
this  quiet  solitude  1  It  would  be  like  drawing 
the  brush  across  a  beautiful  painting,  lust  finished ; 
like  driving  a  nail  into  a  splendid  mirror ;  or  like 
the  scathing,  withering,  terrible  effect  of  the 
thunderbolt  unon  whomsoever  or  whatsoever  it 
mayfalL  Ana  yet,  in  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try— not  far  from  its  canital — in  valleys  as  se- 
cluded and  charming  as  tne  one  I  am  describing, 
men,  and  brotTiera,  are,  at  the  present  time,  en- 
gaged in  deadly  warfare !  These  quiet  vales  are 
made  to  resound  with  volleys  of  musketry,  with 
the  sound  of  booming  cannon,  with  the  groans 
and  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  dying  $  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  are  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
earth  is  drenched  with  human  gore.    This  may 


all  be  right  and  necessary  in  the  present  state  of 
human  affairs,  but  it  is  horrible  to  think  of— es- 
pecially when  one  is  amid  the  calm,  and  almost 
sacred  solitudes  of  nature. 

This  valley  in  which  I  am  musing,  is  now  quiet 
and  peaceful,  but  who  can  sav  that  it  will  not,  at 
some  future  time,  become  the  battle-ground  of 
contending  armies,  and  the  pure  waters  of  this 
placid  lake  be  turned  to  crimson  with  the  blood 
of  thousands  P  Qod  grant  that  the  day  may  be 
far  distant,  if  it  ever  comes. 

We  had  been  seated  thus  but  a  short  time,  be- 
fore we  espied  at  the  northern  shore  of  the  pond, 
at  the  distance  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  a 
thin  wreath  of  smoke  curling  slowly  upwards 
through  the  tops  of  tbe  trees ;  we  also  discovered 
a  boat,  which  was  partially  hidden  by  the  droop- 
ing birches,  upon  the  shore,  and  listening  intent- 
ly, heard  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter.  Who 
could  it  be  P  Had  the  Indians  returned  to  their 
ancient  hunting-grounds,  and  was  this  the  smoke 
of  their  camp  fire  P  Was  it  a  roving  band  of  gyp- 
sies, or  a  squad  of  Southern  <*fire-eaters",  from 
the  land  of  bondage,  ignorance  and  abominable 
crimes  P  Presently,  two  men  and  a  woman  came 
down  to  the  shore,  stepped  into  the  boat,  launched 
out  upon  the  water,  and  came  directly  towards 
us.  We  awaited  their  coming,  not  with  breath- 
less anxiety,  but  with  considerable  curiosity. 
They  came  about  half  the  distance  which  inter- 
vened between  us  and  themselves,  paused,  droj^ped 
anchor,  and — quietly  began  to  fisn.  To  gratify  a 
desire  to  hear  the  echoes  of  the  woods,  I  fired  my 
rifle  into  the  air ;  the  effect  was  surprising.  For 
a  moment,  the  sound  of  guns  could  be  heard  in 
every  direction,  and  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  woods  were  full  of  armed  men.  The  people 
in  the  boat  seemed  much  startled,  and  looked  tnis 
way  and  that,  hardly  knowing  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeded.  They  had  probably  thought 
themselves  to  be  as  safe  from  intrusion  as  we  bad 
imagined  ourselves  to  be,  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. 

My  companion  had  a  great  desire  to  know  more 
of  this  fishing-party,  for  such  it  was ;  and  to  grat- 
ify this  curiosity,  we  concluded  to  go  around  to 
the  place  from  whence  the  smoke  proceeded.  To 
do  this,  we  were  obliged  to  travel  a  mile  or  more, 
without  the  least  path,  and  through  a  thick  under- 
growth of  bushes,  briers  and  wild  vines ;  over 
rocks,  ledges,  hills  and  vales ;  but  even  here,  we 
found  many  things  full  of  interesL  The  wild 
rose  grew  luxuriantly  on  ever^  side  ;  we  saw  many 
of  the  beautiful,  red  field  lilies,  and  the  white 
azalia,  [was  it  the  clematis  P  the  asalias  have 
gone  bv. — ^Ed.]  or  something  which  very  much 
resembles  it,  filled  the  air  with  its  rich  fragrance. 
On  the  side  of  a  hill,  near  the  pond,  we  came  to 
a  large  rock  or  boulder,  which  equals  in  size  a 
small  house.  We  climbed  to  the  top,  and  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  lake  and  its  surroundings.  Even 
on  the  top  of  this  barren  rock  a  small  tree  once 
fiourished,  for  we  found  a  part  of  the  trunk  and 
some  of  the  roots,  the  fibres  of  which  were  yet 
clinging  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  soil.  The 
sides  of  the  rock  were  nearly  covered  with  many 
varieties  of  the  beautiful  mosses  and  lichens,  a 
description  of  which  has  been  so  exauisitely  given 
by  Ruskin.  This  huee  fragment  of  rock,  weigh- 
ing probably  several  thousand  tons,  was  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  veins  of  rock  of  a  different 
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composition  from  th«  main  portion ;  and  there 
was  an  occasional  piece  of  rock  of  a  lighter  or 
darker  color  than  the  ground  work,  which  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  been  thrown  into  the  general 
mafia  when  it  waa  in  a  aoft  or  melted  state.  As  I 
examined  the  rock,  it  seemed  like  a  key,  which, 
if  rightly  used,  would  open  to  mankind  avast 
storehouse  of  invduable  knowledge ;  for,  if  its 
history  could  be  ^rfcctiy  known,  the  historjr  of 
the  earth's  formation,  and  many  of  its  mysteries, 
would  be  made  plain  and  easy  of  comprehension. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
these  boulders,  we  can  only  arrive  at  conclusions 
respecting  their  origin  and  history,  which  at  least 
aeem  reasonable,  if  "not  perfectly  conclusive. 

In  another  article  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  some 
of  the  present  theories  which  are  maintained  by 
scientinc  men,  with  regard  to  the  origin  and 
transportation  of  these  rocks  to  their  present  lo^ 
calities.  S.  L.  WmTB. 

8otdk  Qrcion,  August,  1861. 


FBSFABATIOir  OF  FOOD  FOB   BWUnO. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  that  in  order 
to  produce  its  greatest  possible  effect,  the  food 
given  to  swine  should  be  slightly  fermented.  We 
will  give  their  reasoning,  though  we  jfrankly  say 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  receive  their  the- 
ory to  its  full  extent.  As  a  corroboration  of  their 
opinion,  they  say  that  in  Germany,  and  several 
other  countries  of  Europe,  draft  horses  are  fed 
on  bread  which  has  been  slightly  acidified,  and 
that  this  method  of  keeping  them  has  been  found 
more  economical  than  feeding  them  on  grain.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  they  say,  that  wheat  bread 
which  has  been  brought  very  near  to  the  condi- 
tion of  actual  acidity — such  as  is  commonly  found 
on  the  tables  of  the  German  population,  is  much 
more  healthy  than  unleavened  bread,  or  that  which 
is  "raised"  by  the  agency  of  alkalescent  mixtures, 
such  as  saleratus,  peariash,  &e.  A  slight  fer- 
mentation, therefore,  it  appears  reasonable  to 
suppose,  would  prove  advantageous  to  all  sub- 
stances of  a  farinaceous  nature,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency not  only  to  increase  their  actual  alimentary, 
powers,  but  to  render  them  more  salutary  so  !hr 
as  health  is  concerned. 

Where  this  plan  of  preparing  food  for  swine  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  couple 
of  tubs  of  suitable  size,  and  to  feed  alternately 
from  each.  If  both  are  filled  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  one  fed  out  will  be  sweet,  or  in  its  natur- 
al state,  but  the  second  will,  by  the  time  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  one  are  expended,  have  under- 
gone an  incipient  fermentation,  and  acquired  all 
the  additional  qualities  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  process.  The  exhausted  tub  must  then 
be  replenished,  and  the  alternating  course  regu- 
larly pursued. 

In  very  cold  weather  the  economy  of  fermenta- 
tion will  necessarily  be  wholly  arrested,  and  re- 
course must  be  had  to  artificial  means  in  order 


to  keep  it  up.  Old  pieces  of  stale  bread,  which 
ordinarily  find  their  way  into  the  swill  tub,  will, 
unless  the  temperature  approximates  the  freez- 
ing point,  generally  put  the  whole  mass  into  a 
state  of  vigorous  fermentation  in  a  few  hours.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  baker's  or  brewer's  yeast— which  is 
a  cheap  article — might  be  economically  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  add 
fresh  yeast  to  every  tub  full  of  food,  unless  the 
tub  were  exhausted  completely  of  its  contents — 
a  contingency  which  it  will  be  found  very  easy  to 
obviate,  whether  the  feeding  be  conducted  on  a 
large  or  limited  scale.  The  acidulation  of  the 
contents  will  fit  them  for  "rising"  all  additions 
which  may  be  made,  so  that  a  single  pint  of  yeast 
to  each  tab,  at  commencing,  is  all  that  is  strictly 
neccessary.  Indian  com  which  has  been  steamed 
or  boiled  is  very  susceptible  of  the  influences  of 
yeast  In  starch  manufactories  they  make  a  lib- 
eral use  of  yeast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
traction of  starch,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  stomachs  of  animals  would  have 
their  labor  somewhat  lessened  by  the  assistance 
of  the  same  process. 

The  stages  of  fermentation  are  the  aaccharine» 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefactive.  The  first  is 
exhibited  in  the  malting  of  barley  for  the  brewery, 
which  is  rendered  sweet  by  the  process;  the 
second  is  aeen  in  the  "working"  of  cider,  beer, 
&c« ;  the  third  in  the  acidification  of  bread  and 
the  fermentation  of  vinegar ;  and  the  fourth  in 
the  decomposition  of  bodies  generally. 

In  preparing  food  for  swine,  by  fermentation, 
it  is  generally  believed  by  these  persons,  that  the. 
process  should  be  arrested  at  the  third  stage,  as, 
should  it  pass  the  third,  and  enter  the  fourth,  it 
would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
animals,  and  might — should  the  feeding  be  con- 
tinued for  some  weeks — be  productive  of  harm- 
ful, if  not  fatal  results.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hog  is  remarkably  fond  of  eour  or  sweet  food  i 
that  he  will  like  and  fatten  rapidly  on  cooked 
sour  apples,  or  on  mush  made  sweet  with  mo- 
lasses. In  the  autumn  the  fermenting  food  may 
be  fed  with  green  matters,  such  as  apples,  pump- 
kins, potatoes,  &C. ;  or  these  may  be  added  to  the 
fermenting  mass,  and  be  made  to  undeigo  the 
process  conjointly  with  it 

Such  is  the  common  theory  among  practical 
men,  and  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  consideration. 

After  all,  however,  the  secret  of  making  hogs 
profitable  is  to  get  good  breeds,  furnish  them  with 
places  where  they  can  be  comfortable  as  regards 
temperature  and  moisture,  and  then  feed  them 
regularly,  on  as  much  nutritious  food  as  ihey  will 
eat  with  a  sharp  appetite.  This  food  should  be 
of  various  kinds — such  as  meal,  roots  of  some 
kinds,  a  little  meat,  in  the  form  of  beef  or  pork 
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scraps,  or  what  comes  from  the  table,  and  firom 
ihejUrst  of  April  to  (he  first  of  October,  as  much 
short,  tender  grass  or  weeds  as  they  will  eoL  If 
they  are  starred  in  order  to  make  them  root  orer 
the  manure  heap»  yon  mnst  give  them  credit  for 
that  labor  when  they  are  slaughtered,  as  their 
carcasses,  in  the  pork-barrel,  will  be  of  little 
credit  to  you  or.them  I 

No  one  thing  that  the  fanner  produoea  is  of 
more  substantial  benefit  in  sustaining  the  family 
table,  than  his  swine.  All  parts  of  the  animal 
work  in  admirably  in  one  form  or  another,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  may  be  kept  in  perfection 
through  the  entire  year, — always  at  hand,  sweet, 
rich,  and  wholesome,  to  season  the  pot  of  baked 
beans,  the  yarious  Tegetablea  gathered  from  the 
garden,  or  to  aid  in  cooking  other  meats  brought 
upon  the  table. 

WHBAT  HABVEBT— WHBAT  TTAPPOXiE-^ 
1ILAJ?US1  WOBM. 

Mr.  Editob  :-— I  have  been  harvesting  wheat 
to-day,  up  here  amongst  the  dreen  Mountains, 
and  thought  I  would  tell  you  a  little  of  my  expe- 
rience. I  have  assisted  in  harvesting  wheat  in 
several  States,  and  find  if  I  have  dry,  warm  land 
to  grow  it  on,  and  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
manure,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  a  crop.  I  think 
there  are  few  places  where  a  top  dressing  of  lime 
or  ashes,  would  not  be  beneficiaL 

The  louse,  or  wheat  tadpole,  made  its  appear- 
ance here  rather  late  in  the  season,  when  the 
wheat  and  other  grains  had  become  too  ripe  to  be 
damaged  much.  I  saw  some  of  them  in  the  shade 
of  trees.  He  is  a  queer  littlie  fellow,  appearing 
first  in  form  of  a  sli^,  brown  or  green,  grows  in- 
to a  louse,  then  changes  to  a  fly  to  be  eaten  up 
by  the  great-winged  tadpole  hawk,  or  to  lay  its 
eggs  and  die.  Should  it  appear  earlier  next  year, 
it  will  destroy  man's  principal  food,  the  small 
grains,  unless  he  destroys  it  I  see  them  all  over 
New  England,  and  hear  of  them  in  some,  new 
place  every  day.  They  seemed  to  attack  all  kinds 
of  small  grains  about  the  first  of  August  that 
were  green,  and  left  as  fast  as  it  ripened.  Where 
they  appear  before  the  grain  fills,  it  never  is  filled ; 
and  if  partly  filled,  remains  so  and  dries  up  soon. 
I  find  lime  sown  on  the  grain  when  the  heads  are 
wet  clears  out  the  tadpole,  as  well  as  weevils  and 
various  other  bu^s. 

There  is  one  kmd  of  bug  of  a  pale  red  with 
black  spots  that  seems  to  multiply  very  iast.  I 
fear  she  is  a  rogue.  I  found  her  busying  herself 
with  the  apples  when  first  setting.  She  seems  to 
deposit  an  egg  in  the  blossom,  and  I  think  is  the 
mother  of  the  ugly  worm  that  we  find  in  the  ap- 
ple. She  is  as  near  a  mud-turtle  as  a  bug  can  be 
m  form  and  action,  when  not  on  the  wing.  They 
have  eaten  the  kernel  of  wheat  and  oats  this  sea- 
son to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  vicinity,  and 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  about  them. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any  one  has  discovered 
the  thing  that  eats  up  our  sugar  maple  foliage,  to 
build  its  nest.  They  are  increasing  very  fast, 
and  if  they  continue  as  they  have  done  for  years 


?a8t,  will  destroy  all  the  sugar  maple  trees  before 
am  acquainted  with  them.  I  have  devoted  aU 
the  time  I  could  spare  when  they  were  in  the 
neighborhood  and  have  not  caught  anything  doing 
the  mischief  yet.  I  will  send  you  a  leaf  which 
will  show  you  how  they  feed  on  thousands  of 
trees.  I  find  a  green  worm — something  like  the 
worm  on  hop  vines — on  many  trees,  but  never 
can  see  them  eating  or  moving,  only  to  drop  off 
when  disturbed. 

I  have  heard  of  grasshoppers,  but  never  have 
seen  the  real  migratory  sort  till  to-day.  They  are 
very  thick  here,  and  come  in  the  night  or  early 
morning.  They  go  to  roost  like  turkeys,  and 
gpiaw  the  buildings  and  rails  till  sunrise.  As  near 
as  I  can  estimate,  there  is  one,  an  inch  long,  to 
every  square  inch  of  ground.  Can  any  of  your 
mathematicians  tell  me  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  destroy  the  seeond  crop  from  fifteen 
acres,  where  we  cut  li  tons  of  hay  per  acre  ? 

Have  the  bat  flies  that  formerly  annoyed  onr 
horses  so  much  left  us  to  make  room  for  some 
other  plague  ?  I  have  not  seen  one  in  Nsw  Eng- 
land this  season. 

I  know  a  remedy,  sure  and  safe,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  worms  and  hots  in  horses,  that  anv  one 
can  know  by  the  asking  through  your  valuable 
paper. 

Wake  up,  young  fanners,  and  let  us  have  a  lit- 
tle chat  now  that  we  have  done  haying.         K. 

Sunderland,  Vt,  Aug.  23,  1861. 


Resiabxs. — Some  time  ago,  we  were  Ijnng  un- 
der the  spreading  branches  of  a  splendid  rock 
maple  in  Windham  county,  Vermont,  having  a 
pleasant  agricultural  chat  with  a  friend.  It  was 
a  calm,  early  autumnal  day.  The  sun  was  bright, 
and  the  dense  mass  of  leaves  overhead  scarce- 
ly showed  a  motion,  so  quiet  were  the  elemente. 
Presently  it  seemed  to  rain,  though  not  a  cloud 
could  be  seen.  Still,  the  rain  fell,  in  gentle  pat- 
ter, patter,  on  the  leaves  above  and  on  our  hats ! 
We  emeiged  from  the  tree  and  looked  into  the 
zenith,  but  there  was  no  cloud  there.  This  led  to 
a  closer  examination,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that 
this  noble  rock  maple,  standing  alone  on  the  hill, 
giving  grace  and  beauty  to  everything  about  it, 
was  covered  with  worms !  And  what  seemed  at 
first  to  be  the  pure  rain  coming  down  so  gently 
from  the  skies,  was  the  ofial  of  a  little  green 
worm,  whose  habitation  was  among  the  green 
foliage  of  that  graceful  and  majestic  tree  I  We 
think  it  time  that  attention  should  be  turned  to 
this  matter,  before  onr  beautiful  and  profitable 
sugar  orchards  are  ruined. 


NWROOEN. — ^The  air  is  about  four-fifths  nitro- 
gen. It  is  best  obtained  by  burning  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  in  a  closed  jar.  The  oxygen  unites 
with  the  phosphorus,  and  leaves  the  nitrogen. 
A  candle  plunged  in  it,  goes  out  at  once.  All 
plants  contain  it;  and  so  do  the  working  tissues 
of  all  animals,  such  as  the  muscles  and  nerves. 
Oar  food  must  contain  it,  else  we  cSuId  not  make 
muscular  and  nervous  tissue. 
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i^br  (A«  yim  MmgUmd  FBtrmer. 
ACTIOir  OF  WATBB  OIT  PLANTS. 

In  the  yegetable  economy,  water  is  so  common 
a  thing,  that  we  are  apt  to  give  it  less  importance 
them  it  deserres ;  vet  on  reflection,  we  know  it  is 
indispensable  to  plants,  as  all  their  inorganio  nu- 
triment (the  various  salts  of  the  soil)  mnst  be 
dissolved  in  it,  and  drawn  up  with  it — ^plants  be- 
ing nuriing  organizations,  not  masticating.  A 
drought  of  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  summer  season, 
shows  the  bad  effects  of  its  absence — a  shower 
its  good  effects.  Rain  water  is  more  impregnat 
ed  with  air  and  gases  than  spring,  and  hence  its 
remarkable  effect  upon  vegetation.  The  poet 
Thompson  aptly  designates  a  shower  as  '^falling 
verdure."  The  sap  or  common  juice  of  plants 
consists  chiefly  of  wat6r,  and  its  privation  is  less 
tolerable  than  that  of  more  aolid  nutriment — the 
same  as  man  can  bear  hunger  longer  than  thirst. 

All  water  comes  originally  from  the  ocean,  from 
whidi  it  evaporates,  leaving  the  salt  behind.  It 
rises  to  a  colder  region,  condenses,  ooalesoes,  and 
falls  in  rain.    So  falling,  it  cleanses  the  leaves  of 

Elants,  enters  the  pores  of  the  foliage  and  tender 
ark,  and  dissolves  the  salts  of  the  soil.  The  elec- 
tric spark  of  the  thunder  storm  frees,  to  an  ex- 
tent, tne  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  sends 
it  down  with  the  rain  to  invigorate  vegetation. 
The  value  of  a  heavy  shower  upon  crops  long 
suffering  for  rain,  miffht,  perhaps,  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  five  dollars  the  acre. 

Water  in  the  form  of  dew  is  another  important 
means  for  the  sustenance  of  plants.  After  sun- 
set, the  earth  radiates  its  heat  more  rapidly  than 
the  atmosphere,  and  conse(]|uently  the  stratum  of 
air  immediately  in  contact  with  it  undergoes  a  con- 
densation of  its  vapor,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
leaves  and  grass  in  the  form  of  clew.  The  power 
of  rapid  radiation  of  heat  which  plants  possess, 
and  the  consequent  power  of  ooUeoting  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  nature  for  their  preserva- 
tion during  the  warm  season. 

Water  has  the  power  of  absorbing  its  own  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  also  portions  of  the  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  these 
gases  it  takes  with  it  into  the  plant,  whether  it 
discovers  them  in  the  soil  or  externally.  In  fact, 
water  itself  Tor  its  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen) is  thought  to  furnish  important  nutri- 
ment to  plants,  aside  from  its  powers  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  kinds.  This  is  effected  by  the  power  of 
the  plant  to  decompose  it,  and  to  incorporate  into 
its  organization  either  principle. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  often  resorted  to  for  gar^ 
dens,  and  always,  necessarily,  for  green-houses. 
For  this  purpose,  rain  water  which  has  been  stand- 
ing some  time,  is  excellent,  and  the  more  frequent- 
ly it  has  been  stirred  up  the  better,  thus  giving 
more  carbonic  acid  gas  and  atmosphere  to  the 
plant  The  water  of  rivers,  and  that  of  stagnant 
ponds  is  good ;  particularly  the  latter,  as  the  green 
scum  frequently  found  upon  its  surface,  affords 
food  for  the  numerous  swarms  of  the  inseot  tribe — 
flies,  worms,  snails,  &c.  As  this  ephemeral  pop- 
ulation perishes,  it  gives  an  offensive  effluvia  to 
the  water,  but  the  richer  it  is  in  food  for  vegeta- 
tion. Spring,  or  well  water,  is  perhaps  the  least 
appropriate  for  irrigation ;  but  if  it  is  obliged  to 
be  used,  it  is  well  to  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere 


to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  its  car  and  proper 
temperature. 

For  irrigation  to  be  succeeafiily  the  aoS,  of 
course,  should  be  porous,  otherwiae  the  water 
runs  to  some  hollow  spot,  or  is  evaporated.  The 
soil  in  a  well  attended  flower  pot  aeeme  to  be  ia 
the  best  condition  for  plants,  for  here  the  water 
readily  sinks,  and  all  not  required  paaaes  out  at 
the  perforation  at  the  bottom.  Here,  too,  we  see 
the  harmony  of  the  paradoxical  idea  that  irriga- 
tion and  underdraining  assist  each  other. 

Striking  holes  with  a  bar  is  a  good  method  for 
facilitating  the  descent  of  water  around  trees  and 
shrubbery,  in  the  hot  season,  when  the  earth  is 
dry  and  hard.  And  these  plants,  when  well  es- 
tablished, will  bear  at  their  roots,  pretty  strong 
sink  water,  barnyard  drainage,  or  any  other  li- 

Said  manure.    In  fact,  they  generally  get  too  lit- 
e  of  it.  D.  vr.  L. 

W.  Medford,  Aug.,  1861. 


OfiBAF  FOOD— A  mSW  I>I8H. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Eastern  papers  says  that 
probably  not  one  farmer  in  fiftv  knows  what  ex- 
cellent, heartv,  wholesome  food  he  can  have  di- 
rectly from  the  wheat  field,  stack  or  barn.    He 
says:  "The  writer's  family  breakfasted  this  morn- 
ing, July  20th,  mainly  on  boiled  wheat.    Boiled 
wheat  and  wheat  gravy.    Boiled  wheat  and  milk. 
Boiled  wheat  and  maple  sugar.    Not  wheat  flour, 
nor  wheaten  groats,  nor  cracked  wheat,  but  whole 
grains  of  wheat,  shelled  from  the  best  heads,  as 
the  larger  the  better,  and  soaked  in  cold  water 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  boiled  in  the  same 
water  one  or  two  hours,  or  until  it  is  quite  soft, 
and  the  water  all  absorbed.    It  should  be  cooked 
while  other  culinary  operations  are  going  on,  as 
it  needs  to  boil  or  simmer  on  a  slow  fire  a  good 
while,  and  care  must  be  taken  at  the  last  that  it 
does  not  burn.  To  prevent  this  it  may  be  MisM 
off  in  a  sand  bath,  that  is  a  pan  of  heated  sand, 
or  in  a  pan  of  water,  or  in  a  tin  kettle  set  upon 
a  thick  earthen  plate  on  a  stove ;  or  in  a  stove 
oven  with  aU  the  heat  over  the  top.    How  easy 
for  our  soldiers  to  have  a  change  m  the  etemu 
bread  and  salt  meat  rations,  if  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  glean  a  few  wheat  heads  from  the  'sa- 
cred soil'  of  the  enemy,  and  boil  the  grains  io 
their  camp  kettle.    How  convenient  would  this 
little  item  of  knowledge  in  domestic  cooking  be 
to  the  wife  of  many  a  farmer,  who  would  gladly 
get  up  an  extra  disn  for  the  tired  harvest  hands. 
Try  it.    How  many  families  are  this  day  living 
on  short  allowance,  right  alongside  of  a  wheat 
field,  or  with  grain  in  stack  or  bam  near  the 
house,  because  they  cannot  get  it  ground,  the 
mill  being  dried  up,  or  broken  down,  or  occupied 
by  'the  army,'  or  suffering  collapse,  so  that  bo 
grinding  can  be  had." 


Employment  of  Camels  in  Califobnll^ 
Julius  Bandman,  who  owns  ten  Bactrian  camels, 
which  Mr.  Frisiua  imported  from  Sibaia,  is  con- 
vinced, after  months  of  experience  and  obserrs- 
tion,  that  these  camels  are  valuable  for  packing 
over  mountains  and  plains.  He  trots  them  over 
the  San  Francisco  sand-hills  daily,  to  eat  thistles 
and  exercise  their  muscles  under  bags  of  sBnd, 
each  camel  being  able  to  carry  easily  S^O  pounds. 
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and  Fort  Yuma  officers  nay  they  can  make  thii 
miles  a  day  under  1000  pounds.  The  big  hump 
brutes  are  models  of  temperance,  rising  at  four 
o'clock,  retiring  at  aunset,  drinking  water  only, 
and  that  but  once  in  ten  days,  when  two  buckets 
will  suffice  each  animal.  They  are  rery  healthy, 
ugly,  and  tractable ;  and  the  AUa,  from  which 
paper  we  condense  these  facts,  intimates  that 
packers  ought  to  experiment  with  them  in  the 
Bieira  Nerada. 

SBSiliTBR  TOB  ▲    VBUIT   QASDVS. 

A  subscriber  (J.  P.»  of  Oswego,)  wishes  to 
plant  a  fruit-garden,  where  it  needs  shelter  on 
the  north  and  west  sides ;  and  asks  advice  about 
the  material  for  a  hedge  or  screen,  and  the  man- 
ner of  planting  it 

Reply. — ^If  your  garden  were  not  to  be  so 
laige  as  you  propose,  we  should  say,  use  buck- 
thorn for  the  hedge,  allowing  it  to  grow  eight  or 
ten  feet  high.  This  plant  can  be  had  cheap,  it 
grows  in  aknost  any  soil  and  exposure,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  borer.  But,  as  you 
wish  "shelter  for  standard  pears  and  peaches  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  ofl;"  probably  you  had 
better  try  something  else.  If  large  specimens  of 
the  American  Arbor  VitcB — say  five  ox  six  feet 
high — can  be  had  from  the  woods  near  you,  we 
should  say,  make  a  trial  of  them.  They  will 
transplant  easily,  and  when  established,  will  grow 
a  foot  every  year.  They  can  be  sheared  and  kept 
within  a  small  space  as  any  hedge.  The  roots 
will  not  extend  a  long  distance,  to  rob  fruit  trees 
of  their  needful  food. 

If  the  Arbor  Vit®  cannot  be  easily  obtained, 
then  try  the  Norway  Spruce.  This  may  be  a  lit- 
tle more  expensive  at  tne  outset,  but  it  will  sure- 
ly succeed,  and  be  every  way  satisfactory.  Get 
plants  about  four  feet  high,  set  the  stems  at  least 
six  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  they  will  soon 
spread  laterally  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  be- 
tween, and  they  will  rise  hi^h  enough  to  break 
the  winds  from  your  most  distant  fruit  trees.  All 
this,  however,  goes  on  the  supposition  that  you 
first  prepare  a  wide,  deep  and  rich  border  for 
them  to  grow  in.  After  they  have  become  well 
rooted  and  in  vigorous  growth,  they  should  be 
pruned  a  little  in  midsummer.  This  tree  is  much 
used  in  Norway  for  hedges  and  screens,  and 
when  well  managed,  makes  a  lofty  green  wall, 
and  a  barrier  stout  enough  to  turn  cattle.  You 
could,  undoubtedly,  set  fruit  trees  within  ten  or 
twelve  feet  of  this  hedge,  without  material  injury 
from  its  roots. — American  AgncuUurist. 


ISIABNL, 
On  the  wings  of  the  viewless  winds  in  Septem- 
ber, the  sickliest  month  of  the  year,  there  is  waft- 
ed an  agency  of  disease  and  death,  so  ethereal  in 
its  nature,  so  intangible  to  mortal  sense,  so  insin- 
uating, 80  all-pervsdin^i  that  no  alembic  can  de- 
tect its  presence,  no  pnson-bar  or  palace-gate  can 
prevent  its  entrance.  It  is  called  "MusM ;"  it  is 
an  emanation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
wherever  there  is  vegetation,  moisture,  and  heat 
equal  to  eighty  deffrees,  and  is  the  fruitful  cause 
of  many  diseases  which  ravage  whole  communities 
at  a  time,  such  as  agues,  fevers,  diarrhcea,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,   pesmence,  and  plague.    But  its 


laws  are  known,  by  the  educated  physician, 
and  its  destructive  agencies  can  be  averted  by 
avoiding  exposure  and  fatigue  in  the  out-door  air 
for  the  hours  including  sunrise  and  sunset,  at 
whidi  time  a  hot  breakfast  and  supper  should  be 
eaten,  by  a  good  fire,  in  all  praine,  flat,  water- 
eourse,  and  lake  and  sea-shore  situations.  If  the 
common  people  could  only  be  induced  to  take 
these  simple,  easy,  practicable,  and  comprehensi- 
ble precautions,  uese  diseases  would  be  prevent- 
ed as  epidemics,  or  arrested  in  their  process,  as 
certainly  as  that  care  can  prevent  the  firmg  of  a 
town»  and  that  water  will  put  it  out  These  are 
the  teachings  of  science,  and  experiment  has  de- 
monstrated their  truth  beyond  a  cavil.  Yet  who 
will  take  these  precautions  P — HaWs  Journal  of 
EedUh.         

HOW  BAZrS  ZrOTBS  ABB  MADB. 

The  New  York  Evening  Poet  informs  us  that 
the  American  Bank  Note  company,  located  in 
that  city,  is  the  most  extensive  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  employs  some  of  the 
best  artists  in  the  country  in  sketching  designs. 
In  some  cases  the  artists  send  original  sketches, 
but  generally  embody  the  ideas  suggested  to  them. 
Darley's  designs  are  frequent  in  our  bank  note 
circulation,  and  are  at  once  recognized  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  style.  The  vignettes 
are  combined  with  portraits  of  individuals,  and 
the  letters  and  lathe  work  which  make  up  a  bank 
note.  The  drawings  are  sent  from  the  design- 
room  to  the  pictoriu  engraving  department  The 
best  artists  are  employed  in  this  department,  and 
there  are  fifteen  men,  each  at  his  own  desk,  who 
work  eight  hours  per  day,  and  earn  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000  per  year.  Some  of  them  work  exclu- 
sively upon  **heads  f*  others  upon  human  figures. 
In  some  cases  a  vignette  which  comprises  land- 
scape, sky,  architecture  and  figures  will  pass 
through  as  many  different  hands,  and  the  sepurate 
parts  of  the  work,  finished  by  artists  who  have 
made  that  style  a  speciality,  make  the  whole  as 
perfect  as  possible ;  indeed,  a  first-class  vignette, 
unless  a  portrait,  is  hardly  ever  by  one  hand,  and 
a  portion  of  it  is  '*bit  in*'  with  acids,  and  after- 
wards finished  with  a  graver.  The  portrait-en- 
gravers become  so  skillful,  that  they  produce  a 
perfect  likeness  fiom  a  photograph,  painting,  or 
engraving,  and  whatever  work  is  in  hand  is  given 
to  the  artist  who  is  best  qualified  to  make  a 
finished  picture  of  the  kind  required.  All  of  the 
vignettes,  and  much  of  the  larger  letter  work,  are 
engraved  on  separate  pieces  of  steel,  from  which 
proofii  only  are  printed.  These  pieces  are  taken 
to  the  hardening-room,  where  two  men  who  are 
experienced  in  handling  steel,  harden  them,  by 
heating  and  plunging  them  into  water  or  oiL 

llie  hardened  platea  are  placed  under  presses 
of  enormous  power,  and  are  "taken  up"  upon  de- 
carbonized dies  of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  are 
afterward  hardened,  and  are  used  to  transfer  the 
impression  to  the  plate  from  which  the  notes  are 
printed.  Thus  the  work  is  doubly  transferred  be- 
fore it  is  printed.  The  shading  of  the  letters  is 
done  by  machinery,  and  in  this  way  also  is  exe- 
cuted tnat  curious,  complicated  and  beautiful 
ground  work  for  the  figures,  and  from  which  the 
tints  on  the  face  and  back  of  a  note  are  printed. 
Such  is  the  accuracy  and  uniformity  of  the  geo- 
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metrical  lathe  work  and  cycloidal  ruline,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imitate  them  by  hand.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  lace-like  figures  is  the  result  of  a 
mathematioal  problem  wonced  out  beforehand; 
80  many  turns  of  certain  wlieela  will  produce  a 
certain  figure^  which  can  be  mnltiplied  by  the 
transferring  process  indefinitely.  The  machines 
are  very  complicated  and  expensive,  (though  to 
one  unacquainted  with  them,  ther  seem  cheap 
and  simple,)  and  require  great  skiU  and  etpen- 
once  in  their  management  and  operation.  We 
were  shown  in  this  department  a  geometrical 
lathe,  not  twice  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sewing- 
machine,  and  less  than  half  as  noisy,  which  was 
three  years  in  building,  and  cost  about  $10,000. 
These  machines  are  never  patented,  as  the  secret 
of  their  eoDfltmedon  is  worth  more  than  a  patent, 
and  improvements  and  alterations  are  made  from 
time  to  time,  while  their  great  cost  prohibits 
their  coming  into  general  or  improper  use. 


COBBB  VOB  CI«08INa   TSBBERVJA  JABS. 

For  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  use 
fflass  bottles  or  jars.  They  are  cleaner,  more 
durable,  more  costly  at  first,  but  cheaper  in  the 
end,  than  tin,  and  transparent.  Select  those  of 
even  thiokness,  or  rather  of  even  ihiimas,  for 
tbej  are  often  exposed  to  considerable  heat,  and 
while  they  should  not  be  so  thin  as  to  break  in 
common  handling,  or  burst  from  internal  pressure 
caused  by  fermentation,  still  they  shoula  not  be 
thick,  or  of  pressed  glass,  when  blown  glass  Jars 
can  be  readiiv  obtained.  So  much  for  the  botUes. 
Now  as  to  closing  them  air-tight  First,  corks 
will  not  do  it.  The  very  structure  of  the  sub- 
stance is  against  it,  unless  cork  of  the  most  vel- 
vety character  is  obtained,  and  this  is  costly.  We 
have  in  previous  volumes  recommended  waxed 
cloth  tiea  over  the  jar  as  a  sabetitute  at  once 
cheap  and  efifeotive,  and  have  never  found  an^f- 
thing  superior  to  it*  Prepare  the  cloth  in  this 
way : — Melt  together  some  rosin,  beeswax,  and 
tidlow  in  equal  parts ;  tear  the  cloth  in  strips 
four  inches  wide,  or  at  least  wide  enough  eon- 
Teniently  to  tie  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and 
dip  these  strips,  drawine  them  through  the  hot 
wax  and  stripping  nearly  all  the  wax  oS,  With 
cloth  thus  prepared,  after  the  iar  is  filled  with  the 
hot  preserves,  and  while  still  hot,  close  the  mouth 
and  bind  it  on  with  good  linen  cord.  Then  with 
shears  trim  off  as  much  of  the  wax  cloth  as  is 
desirable,  and  then  dip  it  in  some  melted  wax, 
which  should  be  made  with  only  about  half  as 
much  tallow.  Sealing-wax  may  be  used  if  de- 
sired. The  jars  shoula  be  put  where  the  wax  will 
cool  at  once,  so  that  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the 
cooling  of  the  preserves  and  the  condensation  of 
the  steam,  may  not  cause  the  wax  to  run  through 
the  cloth.  Nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly  air- 
tight than  bottles  or  jars  so  prepared. — Borne- 
stead. 

The  Iowa  C&ops. — The  wheat  crop  of  Iowa  is 
abundant  this  season,  though  scarcely  so  heavy  as 
last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  people  of  Iowa 
will  have  a  surplus  of  twenty  millions  of  bushels 
this  season.  A  gentleman  wfio  has  traveled  some 
400  miles  through  Southern  Iowa,  describes  the 
crop  of  wheat  as  very  good,  and  corn  as  never 
having  looked  better. 


i'br  the  iV«v  Skglamd 

laTTBB  I'BOX  THB  BOIOBSTKAII. 

Chetter,  N.  H^  Aug.  26, 1861. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Bbowk:— As  you  seen  by 

yomr  note  at  the  end  of  my  last  letter  to  ifipree^ 

ate  the  importanoe  of  my  employment  in  repcdr-^ 

ing  the  Homestead*  I  may  as  well  write  of  tiie 

questbn,  which  comes  up  for  dtsevsrioni  on  every 

occasion  of  building  or  repairing,  in  tke  country^ 

WHAT  COLOB  SHALL  THB  H0U8B  BE  P 

White  for  the  house,  and  black  for  the  coffin^ 
were  the  fashionable  New  England  colors,  I  think, 
almost  universally,  half  a  century  ago«     This 
fashion  of  white  for  dwellings  for  the  living,  in 
the  rural  districts,  continued  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Downing  published  his  "Cottage 
Kesidences."    Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  as-  . 
piring  rural  gentlemen,  that  white  was  vulgar^ 
and  the  idea  being  that  the  farther  we  went  from 
white  the  more  genteel,  we  soon  beheld  the  light 
of  heaven  pro&ned  with  all  sorts  of  dismal,  dark 
brown,  sombre-hued  houses,  and  as  there  is  a 
sort  of  natural  instinct  that  the  living  and  dead 
should  have  some  distinction  made  in  their  dwell- 
ing-places, the  old  mourning  hue  of  cofiSns  waS| 
at  about  the  same  time,  changed  to  red  or  ma- 
hogany. 

Now,  as  we  travel  in  New  England,  we  see 
perhaps  half  or  more  of  the  houses,  still  white, 
and  the  rest  of  various  hues,  most  of  them  being 
painted  in  some  color,  the  basis  of  which  is  white 
lead.  As  the  expense  is  but  very  little  increased 
by  the  addition  of  any  desired  color  to  the  lead, 
it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  taste  what  color  we 
shall  adopt,  and  is  therefore  a  question  worth  con- 
sidering. There  are,  it  is  true,  some  cheap  dark 
colors,  suitable  for  outbuildings,  such  as  we  see 
upon  rough  railway  stations,  and  which  it  may 
be  often  best  to  use  for  economy.  I  have  recent- 
ly seen  a  statement  that  common  hydraulic  ce- 
ment with  skim  milk  forms  a  good  paint  for  rough 
work.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  might  take  the  place 
of  whitewash,  where  the  glare  of  white  is  to  be 
avoided. 

As  to  irZti/e,  I  confess  to  the  opinion,  that  in 
the  country  proper,  a  house,  and  especially  a  cot- 
tage, well  embowered  in  trees  and  vines,  purely 
white,  with  the  old-fashioned  dark  green  blinds, 
strikes  my  eye  very  pleasantly.  These  same 
blinds,  which  are  called  Venetian,  and  have  been 
flouted  at  by  architects,  as  having  no  fitness  for 
the  outside  of  windows,  still  retain  their  place, 
almost  universally  in  New  England,  and  the  rea- 
son is  very  creditable  to  us ;  it  is  because,  in  our 
hot  summer  days,  there  is  nothing  else  so  com- 
fortable. Blinds  inside  the  glass,  receiving  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  full  force,  are  heated  and  trans- 
mit their  heat,  to  the  room,  while  outside  blinds, 
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althoogfa  bested  to  the  same  degree,  tranemit  no 
heat  throagii  the  glaee.  And  ae  to  tlte  color  of 
blinda,  aotbing  ao  agreeably  softens  the  light,  as 
the  old-iashtoned  dark  gra«n.  Therefore,  I  think 
any  person  who  prefers  to  fanre  Ms  aeantry  house 
white,  with  gnen  blnids,  naiy  defead  his  taste  in 
•o  doing. 

If,  however,  yon  have  a  neighbor  elose  by, 
whose  house  is  not  shaded  with  trees,  and  who 
will  haye  it  glaring  white,  you  have  reason  to 
complain.  He  might  almost  as  well  cover  his 
house  with  looking-glasses,  and  continually  flash 
the  sun  into  your  eyes.  A  bare  white  house  with 
the  sun  full  upon  it,  a|  about  two  o'clock,  P.  M., 
in  July,  and  sand  or  grav^  alt  around,  is  nearly 
as  bad  to  approach  as  a  rebel  masked  battery. 
No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  have  his  house  or 
fences  white,  unless  he  shades  them  with  folisge, 
and  relieves  them  with  green  sward.  Artists 
usually  avoid  the  introduction  of  white  into  their 
landscape  pictures,  because  it  does  not  harmo- 
nise with  other  colors.  Downing  says  that  Price, 
in  his  essays  on  the  Beautiful  and  Picturesque, 
expresses  the  idea  that  veiy  white  teeth  gave  a 
silly  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  Horace 
Walpole  oaUed  somsbody--^^the  gentleman  witii 
the  foolish  teeth.^  Most  of  us,  however,  would 
regard  any  person  as  'foolish,"  who  prefers  teeth 
of  any  color  than  white. 

In  England,  there  axe  no  white  buildings,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  climate  will  not  al- 
low them  to  stay  white,  if  so  painted.  There, 
everything  takes  a  sober  gray  tint,  whether  you 
will  or  no. 

Though  we  tolerate  white,  yet  we  do  not  com- 
mend or  use  it.  But  what  shall  the  color  be  P 
The  old  mansion  was  to  be  painted  anew.  For 
sixty  years  it  had  been  white  or  a  light  straw  col- 
or. There  are  serious  objections  to  very  dark 
oolors.  They  absorb  heat,  making  the  house 
warmer  in  summer,  and  causing  the  wood  to  shrink 
and  expand  with  the  alternations  of  weather. 
This  is  a  practical,  not  merely  a  theoretical  mat- 
ter, as  this  very  house  will  testify.  The  back  side 
of  the  house,  which  is  the  south  side,  was  origi- 
nally painted  dark  red  with  Spanii»h  brown,  for 
economy,  as  was  the  almost  universal  fashion  fifty 
years  ago,  when  white  lead  was  more  costly.  It 
has  been  kept  of  the  same  color  ever  since,  re- 
painted as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
effect  of  the  heat  and  cold  has  been  such,  that 
many  of  the  nails  were  entirely  drawn  out,  and 
most  of  them  were  started,  and  many  clapboards 
cracked,  so  that  the  painter  and  I,  upon  solemn 
consideration,  concluded  that  they  did  -not  de- 
serve a  coat  of  paint,  and  condemned  them  to 
remain,  after  carefully  re-nailing,  until  the  house 
needs  another  painting,  then  to  be  renewed,  and 
painted  with  the  rest. 


A  witness  is  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and 
I  have  doubts  whether  the  difference  in  color  tells 
the  whole  story.  It  is  just  twenty  yesMsinoe  the- 
house  was  painted,  and  then  it  received  two  iiMnry 
cdsts.  It  looked  rusty,  bitt  by  no  mesas  bare, 
except  on  the  window  sills  and  some  exposed 
spotSi  not  worse  than  the  meeting-house  which 
luw  been  painted  two  or.three  tisMssiaae,  and 
stands  right  out-of-doors,  without  shade  or  shel- 
ter. Three  sides  of  the  house  are  so  covered  with 
trees,  that  in  summer  time,  only  a  glimpse  of  a 
chimney  or  a  window,  occasionally,  is  caught  by 
tho*  traveller^  till  he  reaches  nearly  to  the  door. 
The  trees  stro  elms,  «rock-maples  and.hoeso-chest* 
nuts,  and  they  are  thiok  eDouf^  to  break  the 
blasts,  even  in  winter,  and  to  entirely  shade  in 
summer.  I  think  the  paint  has  worn  twice  as 
long  on  account  of  this  protection,  and  not  one 
of  the  ikails,  which,  by  the  way,  are  of  wrought- 
iron,  had  started.  The  back  of  the  {muse  is  un- 
sheltered by  trees,  and  takes  the  unmitigated  heat 
and  oold.  Trees  should  not  touch  the  house,  nor. 
lie  over  the  roof,  because  they  render  it  damp  and 
unhealthy,  end  promote  decay.  If  too  thick  and 
near;  but  with  didr  stems,  say  at  twenty  or  thur- 
ty  feet  dbtance,  they  are  a  blessing  and  a  comfort 
every  way.  When  the  Swamsout  House  and  oth- 
er buildings  were  baumt  et  Exeter,  the  fine  old 
ohufth,  which  stands  opposite,  was  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  row  of  young  elms  which 
stood  in  front  of  it,  which  held  up  their  |^een» 
leafy  sereeaa  betiseen  it  and  the  flames»  and  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  ks  cause.  There  was  oraoh 
ta&  of  it,  at  the  time,  and  for  race,  ^<the  poor 
wise  man  who  saved  the  city,"  by  planting  trees» 
was  held  in  honor* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  advised  to  paint  the  house, 
the  edor  of  the  fresh >soil  on  which  it  stands  I  and 
on  the  whole,  though  there  is  no  -rule  for  taste,  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say,  that  soft,  quiet  shades, 
sudi  as  gray,  drab,  fkwn,  light  brown  are  always 
pleasing,  while  violeni  colors,  su^  as  yellow,  red 
and  green  are  not  so,  in  house  coloring. 

As  to  contrasts,  ladies  and  artists  profew  to 
know  what  colors  match.  Nature  contrasts  by 
laws  not  much  esteemed  by  xnilliaers.  Her  green 
leaves  and  blue  sky,  her  many*colored  flowers  set 
in  green  sward,  or  in  leafy  festoons,  and  again, 
her  dark,  eyes  andhahr,  with  a  white  skin  and 
teeth  of  ivory,  defy  all  precise  rules  of  combina- 
tion. It  was  an  old  fashion  to  paint  fEmn-houses 
red,  and  sometimes  yellow,  with  white  trimmings. 
Of  late,  and  perhaps  by  Mr.  Downing's  teachings, 
it  is  thouglit  in  better  taste  to  paint  the  trimmings 
of  a  darker  shade  than  the  body  of  the  building. 

After  proper  deliberation,  we  have  adopted  this 
idea  upon  the  family  mansion,  giving  the  house 
a  sort  of  gray  stone  color,  the  trimmings  and 
fence  a  decidedly  darker  shade  of  the  same,  and 
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the  sashes  and  doors,  what  the  painters  call 
bronze-green.  Two  coats,  at  interrals  of  a  few 
days,  have  thoroughly  done  the  work,  making  an 
improTement  delightM  to  the  eyes  of  us  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  homestead.  The  best  and 
most  economical  way  to  preserve  a  house,  is  to 
paint  it,  say,  over  once  in  three  or  four  years,  but 
this  is  not  always  conrenient,  and  most  of  us  are 
obliged  to  do  aa  we  can,  and  not  as  we  would, 
and  to  atone  for  past  neglect  by  additional  pres- 
ent expenditure. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  painting,  I  will  add 
a  suggestion  to  those  who  contemplate  building 
good  houses,  and  that  is,  to  inish  their  best 
rooms,  if  not  the  whole  house,  with  wood  in  its 
natural  color  unpainted,  but  merely  oiled.  We 
pay  from  four  to  five  cents  per  foot  for  the  best 
pine  for  inside  finish,  and  the  charge  for  three 
ooats  of  paint  is  about  two  cents  per  foot,  making 
six  or  seven  cents  per  foot  for  the  wood  and  paint- 
ing. Now,  black  walnut  is  sold  at  six  or  seven 
cents  per  foot,  and  it  is  an  easy  wood  to  work, 
and  once  finished,  it  would  require  no  expense  to 
preserve  it  handsome  forever.  Chestnut  is  now 
used  in  Boston,  for  banks  and  offices,  as  well  as 
for  furniture,  and  makes  a  beautiful  finish.  Bass 
and  white  wood,  and  even  white  pine,  with  a  coat 
of  varnish,  are  all  handsome,  soft  woods.  The 
common  oil-nut  is  a  soft,  but  handsome  wood, 
and  the  maples  and  birches  are  beautiful,  though 
hard  to  work.  When  it  is  considered  that  it  costs 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  square  yard  for 
*  dl  the  painted  work  well  done  inside  a  house,  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  good  taste  and  econ- 
omy may  not  both  be  promoted  by  using  woods 
in  their  natural  colors,  and  dispensing  with  much 
of  our  inside  paint.  Asking  pardon  of  the  reader 
for  so  much  '*easy  writing,*'  which  Charles  Lamb 
says  "is  usually  very  hard  reading," 
I  remain  your  friend, 

Henky  F.  Fbengh. 


KANmSBS  AVD  IiIVTirO  XV  1760. 
The  undress  of  both  sexes  was  often  coarse  and 
slovenly  beyond  any  example,  even  among  the 
lower  orders  in  modern  days.  Gentlemen  used 
to  walk  about  all  the  mornme  in  greasy  night- 
caps and  dirty  night-gowns  (dressing-gowns)  or 
threadbare  coats.  The  elder  ladies  wore  large 
linen  caps  called  toys,  encroaching  on  the  face, 
and  tied  under  the  chin,  with  worst^  short  gowns 
and  anrons.  The  word  tov  is  probably  derived 
from  tne  French  io^,  the  nood  worn  by  women 
of  mean  condition  m  France.  The  clergy  in  my 
early  life  were  not  less  slovenly  than  their  neigh- 
bors. Many  of  them  wore  colored  cloth'es  of  very 
coarse  materials.  Blue  was  the  common  color 
for  full  dress  among  persons  of  my  own  profession 
in  Scotland  at  that  time.  Butcher's  meat  was 
rarely  eaten  by  laborers  and  servants,  except  in 
the  houses  of  stock  farmers,  who  found  their  ac- 
count in  consuming  at  home  that  part  of  their 


stock  which  was  unfit  for  sale.  There  was  nor^- 
ular  butcher  market  except  in  towns  and  the 
larger  villages,  and  the  articles  brought  to  market 
oonsisted  chiefly  of  mutton,  iamb  and  veal.  Even 
in  principal  towns  beef  was  seldom  to  be  had  in 
the  market,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  occasion  of 
fieurs,  or  the  countrv  meetings,  which  brought  to- 
gether a  number  of  country  gentlemen,  ana  dsa- 
ally  ended  in  eonviviality.-~5oaiiero»tfe'<  L&e  i 
SYmet,  (1741-1814.)    . 


FABJBWSIali,  SUMMEB. 

Soondi  are  in  Um  Mcth  uid  etbsr, 

Sobf  ftnd  marmort  halMlTime ; 

Blast!  beyond  mui'i  pony  power 

BodK  the  bmnebet  oC  Uie  vine. 

The  soaaier  pMt,  vtot  dreftma  are  oyer  I 

The  loeense  of  the  air  hath  fled : 

The  earpete  of  the  golden  meadows 

Are  torn  by  tempests,  shred  by  shred : 

The  rose  hath  loot  her  f^granoe ; 

The  lily  hanfi  her  bsad,^ 

Dead,— deed !  Bibst  CoBiirAU. 


WOBK  AJSm   PI.AT. 


Recreation  can  be  fully  enjoyed  only  by  a  i 
who  has  some  honest  occupation.  The  end  of  the 
work  is  to  enjoy  leisure  j  but  to  enjoy  leisure, 
you  must  have  gone  through  work.  Play-time 
must  come  after  school-time,  otherwise  it  loses 
its  savor.  Play,  after  all,  is  a  relative  thing;  it 
is  not  a  thing  which  has  an  absolute  existence. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  play,  except  to  tbe 
worker.  It  comes  out  by  contrast  Put  white 
upon  white,  and  you  can  hardly  see  it ;  put  white 
upon  black,  and  how  bri^t  it  is !  Light  your 
lamp  in  the  sunshine,  and  it  is  nothing ;  vou  mutt 
have  dark  around  to  make  its  presence  felt 

And  besides  this,  the  ^eater  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  recreation  consists  in  tne  feeling  that  we 
have  earned  it  by  previous  hard  work.  One  goea 
out  for  the  afternoon  walk  with  a  lisht  heartt 
when  one  has  done  a  good  task  since  breakfast. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  dawdling  idler  to  set  off  to 
the  continent,  or  to  the  Highland,  just  because  he 
was  sick  of  every  thing  around  him  $  and  quite 
another  when  a  hard-wrought  man,  who  is  of 
some  use  in  life,  sets  off  as  gay  as  a  lark,  with  the 
pleasant  feeling  that  he  has  brought  some  work 
to  an  end,  on  that  self-same  tour. 

And  then  a  busy  man  finds  a  relish  in  simple 
recreations ;  while  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do 
finds  all  things  wearisome,  and  thinks  that  life  ia 
**used  up  f*  it  tskes  somethiuff  quite  out  of  the 
wav  to  tickle  that  indurated  palate ;  you  might  as 
well  prick  the  hide  of  a  hippopotamus  with  a  nee- 
dle, as  to  excite  the  interest  of  that  blase  being 
by  any  amusement  which  is  not  spiced  with  the 
cavenne  of  vice.  And  that  certainly  has  a  pow- 
erful effect.  It  was  a  glass  of  water  the  wicked 
old  French  woman  was  drinking,  when  she  said, 
**0 !  that  this  were  a  sin,  to  give  it  a  relish !" — 
Becrtatwna  of  a  Gauntry  Parson* 


To  Make  Hens  Lay. — ^I  send  you  a  good  re- 
cii>e  for  makins  hens  lay : — ^Take  some  oats  and 
boil  them  until  soft ;  then  fry  them  in  hot  fat, 
and  you  will  have  any  quantity  of  eggs^ — Prairie 
FawMT, 
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EXTBAOTS  AND   BEPIjIBS. 
TO  PICKLE  OB  PaBSEBVE  RIPB  CUCUMBERS. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  gentlemaa  gave  me  a 
recipe  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  for  piekling  or 
preserving  ripe  or  yellow  seed  cacambers.  It  has 
oconrred  to  me  that  in  this  season  of  great  scaro- 
ity  of  the  fruits  usaallyused  in  making  preserves, 
it  might  be  a  tmblio  benefit  if  yon  would  publish 
it  in  your  valuable  naper.  I  send  it  as  it  was 
given  to  me.  I  thins  a  better  preserve  can  be 
made  by  using  a  pint  or  pound  of  vinegar  to  four 
pounds  of  sugar  and  eignt  of  fruit  The  speci- 
men is  slightly  flavored  with  nutmeji^,  and  will  be 
much  better  when  the  sugar  and  spice  shall  have 
thoroughly  permeated  the  fruit. 

Without  pretending  to '^extract  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers,''  I  think«you  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  very  desirable,  not  to  say  delicious  article,  may 
be  obtained  from  a  substance  usually  considered 
worthless.  William  F.  Wheeler. 

Lincoln,  Sept.  16, 1861. 

Remarks.— Mr.  Wheeler  was  kind  enough 
to  bring  us  a  jar  of  the  preserves  which  he  had 
prepared,  and  it  is  both  beautiful  and  delicious. 
No  one  would  suspect  its  being  cucumber.  It  is  a 
most  delicious  ''sweet  pickle,"  and  to  those  who 
need  acid  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
condiments  of  the  table.  The  recipe  he  handed 
us  is  as  follows : 

Take  cucumbers  thoroughly  ripe,  pare  them 
and  scrape  out  the  seeds.  Cut  them  in  slices  to 
suit  convenience  and  soak  them  in  vinegar, 
from  12  to  24  hours.  Boil  them  in  fresh  vinegar, 
sweetened  and  spiced  to  suit  the  taste,  until  they 
become  tender.  They  may  be  made  as  preserves 
by  making  the  vinegar  sweet  and  rich  enough  to 
be  eaten  as  juice,  which  will  recjuire  about  four 
pounds  of  sugar  to  ten  of  fruit.  The  vinegar 
should  be  of  the  best  kind. 

FAILURES  AS  WELL  A8  SUCCESSES. 

Some  one  has  lately  raised  the  query,  whether, 
in  speaking  of  crops,  it  is  not  duty  to  tell  of  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes  in  cultivation.  I  say 
not  Every  lazy  fellow  can  find  enough  of  this 
knowledge,  within  the  Ihnits  of  his  own  experi* 
ence.  Tx>  speak  of  successful  culture  and  how  it 
is  brought  aoout  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  is 
most  commendable.  Instance  the  Indian  of  two 
hundred  years  ago,  who,  living  mainly  on  the  fish 
taken  from  the  stream,  knew  that  by  insertinji;  a 
kernel  of  com  in  the  earth,  a  plant  would  sprmg 
up,  from  which,  perhaps  in  nine  cases  out  or  ten, 
an  ear  might  be  expected.  But  he  had  not 
learned  to  prepare  the  earth,  so  that  ten  stalks 
might  grow  where  but  one  grew  before ;  and  that 
eacn  of  these  stalks  might  yield  two  or  more  ears, 
foil  and  complete,  instead  of  one,  pinched  and 
shrivelled.  8uch  carpings  on  useful  communica- 
tions show  a  narrow  mind  and  perhaps  a  disap- 
pointed ambition.  Let  us  have  the  story  of  all 
full  crops,  and  how  they  are  made  so ;  and  let 
those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  to  learn,  profit 
by  the  instruction.  p. 

August  30,  1861. 

EEBfEDT  FOR  BuND  Staggers.--A  Writer  in 
the  Charleston  Courier  gives  an  efiectual  remedy 


for  that  formidable  disease  in  horses,  the  blind 
staggers,  the  recipe  being  as  follows :  Gum  cam- 
phor one  ounce ;  whisky  or  brandy,  one  pint— dis- 
solve. Dose— One  giU,  in  a  half  pint  of  gum  ar- 
abie,  flax  seed,  or  other  muoilaginous  tea,  given 
every  three  or  four  hours ;  seldom  necessary  to 

five  more  than  three  doses.    The  horse  must  be 
ept  from  water  twenty-four  hours.   Never  bleed 
in  this  disease. 

▲cnoir  OF  BAiiT  Aim  SAX^miVBii  on 

MIULT. 
The  following  interesting  account  of  the  action 
of  salt  and  saltpetre  on  meat  will  doubtless  be 
new  to  many  of  our  readers: 

The  manner  in  which  salt  operates  in  its  pre- 
servative functions  is  obvious.  8alt»  by  its 
strong  affinity,  in  the  first  place,  extracts  the 
juices  from  the  substance  of  meat  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  saturated  solution  with  the 
water  contained  in  the  juice,  and  the  meat  then 
absorbs  the  saturated  bnne  in  the  place  of  the 
juice  extracted  by  the  salt  in  the  first  place. 
Thus,  matter  incapable  of  putrefaction  takes  the 
place  of  that  portion  of  the  meat  which  is  most 
perishable.  Buch,  however,  is  not  the  only  office 
of  salt  as  a  means  of  preserving  meat :  it  also 
aets  by  its  astringency  m  contracting  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles^  and  so  excludes  the  action  of  air 
on  the  interior  of  the  substance  of  the  meat  The 
last-mentioned  operation  of  salt  as  an  antiseptic 
is  evinced  by  the  dimimition  of  the  volume  of 
meat  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  astringent  action  of  saltpetre  on  meat  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  salt,  and  thereby  ren- 
ders the  meat  to  which  it  is  applied  very  nard ; 
but  in  small  (quantities  it  consiaerably  assists  the 
antiseptic  action  of  salt,  and  it  also  prevents  the 
destruetion  of  the  florid  (or  red)  color  of  the  meat 
by  the  application  of  salt.  From  the  foregoing 
statement  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  salt  and 
saltpetre  on  meat,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
application  of  these  matters  deteriorates,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  nutritive,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  wholesome  qualities  of  meat;  and, 
therefore,  in  their  use,  the  quantity  applied  should 
be  as  small  as  possibly  consistent  with  the  perfect 
preservation  oi  the  meat. — Farmer  and  Gardener. 


To  Ripen  Late  Tomatoes.— Tbe  tomato  sea^ 
son  ends  with  the  first  part  of  autumn.  If  the 
plants  are  pulled  up  before  the  frost  comes,  and 
nung  up  in  a  well  ventilated  cellar,  with  the  to- 
matoes on  them,  the  fruit  will  continue  ripening 
until  Christmas.  The  cellar  should  not  be  too 
dry,  nor  too  warm. — Oenesee  Farmer, 

In  Britain  we  hang  them  up  under  the  roof  of 
a  vinery  or  peach-house,  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered.  In  this  way  they  ripen,  although 
quite  green  when  removed  from  the  ground.  So 
excellent  a  fruit,  however,  deserves  to  be  grown 
throughout  the  winter,  whicK  is  easily  done  by 
growing  them  in  tweWe-iach  pots,  and  setting 
them  in  a  melon  or  cucumber  pit,  after  the  melon 
crop  is  finished.  In  i^  mean  temperature  of  6o^ 
they  will  continue  to  grow  and  ripen  their  fruit 
until  the  season  returns  for  commencing  melon 
culture  again. — Scottish  Farmer  and  Sorticul* 
turist. 
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JBbr  the  Mw  Englmnd  Famtr^ 
THB  BZBI18  OW  HfiW  JCKaXiAJIP — "So.  15. 

WAftBLBBS. 

IfjrUe  BM,  w  Tellov-Cfowned  Warbler— Telloir  Redfoll 
Warbler— Black  and  Yellow  Warbler— Sommer  Yellow  Bird, 
ar  Yellow  Warbler—BlMkbomltti  Warbler. 

The  genuB^  Bylvicola^  of  SwainBon,  (nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  the  genus  Dendrdea,  of  Gray, 
adopted  in  later  systemB,)  embraoes  a  considera- 
ble group  of  the  Warblers  that  inhabit  our  for- 
ests, and  at  times  frequent  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards, some  twenty  species  being  found  in  New 
.  England — ^beautiful  HtUe  creatures,  of  which  some, 
po88«ssing  t«maiderable  powers  of  soog,  and  sub- 
sisting upon  insects,  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
interests  of  man,  and  are  wholly  devoid  of  harm- 
ful proclivities. 

The  Yellow  Cbownsd  Wabbler,  or  Mybtle 
BiBD,  (Sylvicola  coronaia,  of  Swainson,  Audu- 
bon, DeKay,  and  others ;  Dendroica  coronaiHt 
of  G.  R  Gray,)  is  doubtless  the  most  numerous, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  handsomest,  of  all  the  War- 
blers that  Tistt  us.  During  the  last  days  of  April 
they  generally  begin  to  arrive  in  New  England 
from  the  Southern  States,  they  spending  the  win- 
ter among  the  cedar  and  myrtle  swamps  of  the 
Carolinas  and  adjoining  States,  and  for  about  ten 
days  frequent  alike  every  thicket,  orchard  and 
garden,  in  considerable  numbers,  searching  the 
opening  buds  and  tender  expanding  leaves  for 
the  destructive  insects  and  their  larva;  that  at  this 
time  prey  upon  the  tender  foliage,  and  are  thus 
of  great  services  in  checking  the  ravages  of  these 
destructive  pests  of  vegetation.  Some  seasons 
they  appear  for  several  days  to  exceed  in  num- 
bers any,  if  not  all  others,  of  our  small  birds ; 
yet  each  individual  or  party  stops  with  us  but  a 
very  short  time,  and  in  constant  restlessness  while 
here,  hurries  northward,  and  others  continually 
arrive  to  briefly  fill  their  places ;  and  in  a  few 
days  all  have  left  for  more  northern  countries, 
where  they  spend  the  summers,  and  rear  their 
young.  About  the  beginning  of  October  they 
again  appear  in  great  numbers,  spend  but  a  week 
or  ten  days  with  us,  and  proceed  slowly  southward 
to  spend  \h&  winter^  At  this  time  the  beautiful 
colors  that  adorn  them  in  the  spring  are  obscured, 
and  they  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  different  spe- 
cies. This  species  has  been  frequently  described 
as  the  YeUovhRumped  Warbler;  and  from  its 
subsisting  chiefly  in  winter  on  the  berries  of  the 
myrtle,  (Myrica  cerifera,)  has  acquired  the  name 
of  Myrtle  Bird.  Its  habitat  extends  over  the 
whole  of  eastern  North  America,  as  far  westward 
as  Missouri. 

This  spedes  is  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  eight  inches  in  alar  extent.  Whole  upper 
parts,  (in  the  spring,)  fine  slate-blue,  streaked 
with  black,  except  toe  crown  and  rump,  which, 
with  the  sides  of^  the  breast,  are  rich  yellow ;  un- 
der parts,  white ;  breast  and  sides  black,  edged 
with  white  j  spots  of  white  on  the  three  exterior 
tail  feathers,  and  two  bands  of  the  same  on  the 
wings.  The  female  has  the  colors  less  vivid  than 
the  male.  In  the  autumn  the  sexes  are  similar, 
of  a  plain  brown  or  '^mouse  color,**  faintly  streaked 
with  black  |  the  vellow  on  the  rump  is  still  con- 
spicuous, but  on  the  crown  and  sides  of  the  breast 
onlv  perceivable  on  a  close  examination. 

The  Yellow  Red-Poll  Warbleb,  {Sylvicola 


pdeehia,  of  Swainson,  Audubon  and  others  ^ 
Dendroiea  palTnarun^  of  Prof.  Baird,)  arrives 
from  the  south  about  the  middle  or  20th  of  Apfil, 
and,  though  not  a  numerotis  species,  is  not  ib&- 
frequently  met  with  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
it  retires  to  swamps  and  secluded  sitoationa  to 
breed,  spending  the  summer  with  ns.  Oa  ita 
first  arrival  in  sprinff,  it  frequents  the  orcfattrds 
and  eardens,  (as  well  as  the  borders  of  ihidkeis> 
and  fences»)  in  company  with  the  Hne  Warbler, 
(Sylvicola  pinug,)  its  allied  congener,  and  often 
alights  on  the  ground  to  search  for  its  food,  which 
mamly  consists  of  larvse  and  wing;ed  insects.  As 
soon  as  the  season  has  advanced  it  is  Tery  rarely 
seen,  and  about  the  last  of  September  leaves  ns 
for  the  South,  as  it  spends  the  winter  in  the  soath- 
em  parts  of  the  Union ;  in  summer  it  inhabits 
the  whole  United  States  east  of  the  MisshsiDpi 
river.  Its  few  notes  are  hardly  deserviug  the 
name  of  song. 

Length  five  inches ;  extent  seven  and  a  half ; 
line  over  the  eye,  and  lower  parts,  fine,  bright 
yellow,  the  breast  striped  with  dull  red ;  crown, 
reddish -chestnut ;  brownish- gray-olive  above^ 
streaked  with  dusky,  and  inclining  to  greenisb- 
olive  on  the  rump ;  tail  with  white  spots  on  the 
outer  feathers. 

The  Black  akd  Yellow  Warbleb,  {Sylmccia 
maculosa^  Swain.  $  Dendroica  maculosa,  Baird.) 
or  Spotted  Warbler,  of  some  authors,  is  generally 
considered  a  scarce  species,  (Wilson  speaks  of 
meeting  with  but  two  individuals,)  but  for  several 
years  I  have  observed  them  quite  frequently  in 
our  woods  in  May,  particularly  the  present  year, 
when,  for  a  few  days  about  the  23d,  a  dozen  might 
be  obtained  in  a  few  hours ;  and  in  September 
again  I  have  often  met  with  them.  They  inhabit 
the  whole  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri  riv- 
er, according  to  Prof.  Baird,  and  south  to  Guate- 
mala ;  and  they  doubtless  breed  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  ]&igland,as  an  ornithological  friend 
informs  me  he  has  observed  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  White  Mountains  early  in  July.  They  are 
gener^ly  shy,  and  are  rarely  seen  outside  of  the 
thicket  or  forest,  feeding  much  upon  insects  that 
infest  the  common  birch  at  this  season,  when  the 
leaves  are  tender  and  but  half  expanded.  Its 
notes  are  peculiar  and  pleasing,  but  hardly  de- 
serving the  name  of  song. 

This  elegant  species  measures  five  inches  in 
length ;  stretch  of  wings,  seven  and  a  half;  up- 
per part  of  the  head  light  grayish-blue ;  front, 
lores,  cheeks,  and  a  line  beneath  the  eyes,  black ; 
a  large  black  patch  on  the  back,  bordered  with 
greenish ;  lower  parts  yellow,  fading  into  white 
on  the  abdomen,  and  streaked  with  black  on  ^ 
breast  and  sides ;  broad,  white  bands  on  the  wings ; 
tail,  like  the  wings,  black,  with  a  large  spot  of 
white  near  the  middle  of  each  feather,  except  the 
two  middle  ones.  The  female  corresponds  with 
the  male  in  the  markings  of  the  plumage,  but  the 
tints  are  much  paler.  Both  sexes  are  quite  d^- 
ferently  marked  in  the  foil. 

The  Yellow  Wabbleb  {Sylvicola  ceHiva, 
Swain. ;  Dendroica  cestiva,  Baird,)  often  called  the 
Sumvier  Yellow  Bird,to  contradistinffuish  it  from 
the  common  Yellow  Bird  {Cardndia  tristis,)  a 
resident  species,  is  a  very  common  summer  species 
in  many  localities,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  its  habitat  is  said  to  extend 
over  the  whole  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  Pacific,  and  south  to  Guatemala  and  the 
"West  Lidies.  It  arrives  in  New  England  early 
in  May,  ficequenting  the  shrubhery  of  the  garden 
and  the  trees  of  the  orchard  while  in  blossom,  feed- 
.  izig  on  the  noxious  insects  that  infest  them,  and, 
spending  the  summer  with  u^,  generally  rears  two 
broods  of  young  in  a  season.  Xtq  nest  is  neatly 
constructed  in  the  fork  of  a  bush,  of  tou^h  fibrous 

grasses  and  fiaz-Iike  substance^,  softly  lined  with 
air  and  down  from  ferns ;  the  e^gs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  white,  sprinkled  with  small  pale 
brown  spots  and  specks.    Willows  and  poplars 

.  that  frequently  skirt  river  banks  and  the  shrub- 
bery of  alluvial  meadows,  seem  to  bc^  a  favorite 
resort  of  this  species.  I  have  observed  many  in 
such  situations,  when,  at  the  same  time^  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  country  immediately  contiguous^ 
for  miles  around  none  were  to  be  met  with.  The 
Yellow  Warbler  is  quite  unsuspiciousi  and  veir 
sprightly  in  its  natural  pursuits ;  its  song,  though 
snort,  is  uttered  with  spirit,  and  quite  agreeable. 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  five  inches ;  extent 
seven.  Head  and  whole  lower  parts  bright  yel- 
low, with  narrow  streaks  of  red  on  the  breast  and 
sides ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  greenish  yellow. 
The  colors  of  the  female  are  somewhat  paler  than 
those  of  the  male.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  the  colors  observable  in  indi- 
yiduals  of  the  same  sex ;  "and  specimens  from 
the  Pacific  coaat,"  Professor  Baird  observes,  '*ap- 
pear  rather  smaller,  with  less  conspicuous  streaks 
than  eastern  specimens ;''  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  variety  with  minute  reddish  streaks  on  the  head. 
The  Children's  Warbler  (^Sulvia  ChUdreni)  of 
Audubon,  of  which  he  saw  but  a  single  pair,  is 
considered  an  immature  bird  of  this  species ;  and 
the  Rathborn  Warbler  {Sylvicola  BaMonia)  of 
the  same  ornithologist,  of  which  he  speaks  of 
meeting  but  a  single  pair,  is  also  referred  to  this 
species  by  Baird. 

The  BLACKBUBNiiVN  Wabblbb  {Syhicola  BXach- 
humicB,  Jardine,  Audubon,  DeKay;  Dendroica 
Blackbumias,  Baird,)  is  one  of  our  rarest  species, 

.  and  is  justly  considered  the  most  beautiful  of 
those  delicately  colored  birds  eml»raced  in  the 

froup  of  American  Warblers.  It  is  sparingly 
iffused  over  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America, 
at  least,  as  far  north  as  Canada,  wintering  in 
the  tropical  portions  of  the  continent.  It  arrives 
in  New  England  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is 

generally  observed  in  thickets  or  woodlands,  sel- 
om  appearing  in  cultivated  grounds.  DeKay 
mentions  that  it  spends  the  summer  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  it  doubtless  does  in  various 
parts  of  New  England^  though  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  it  later  than  the  early  part  of  June,  its 
numbers  are  so  few  it  m^ht  easily  escape  detec- 
tion in  the  summer,  and  even  at  the  migratory 
'  seasons  it  is  rarely  met  with.  It  subsists  chiefly 
upon  wingless  insects,  and  its  habits,  so  far^  as 
known,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding 
species. 

The  length  of  this  warbler  is  five  inches,  ex- 
tent eight  and  a  half  inches — according  to  Wil- 
son, four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  seven 
in  extent.  Upper  parts  deep  black,  with  a  large 
patch  of  white  on  the  middle  of  each  wing ; 
crown,  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  throat  and 
breast,  bright  orange  red,  or  fiery  orange ;  rest  of 
the  lower  plumage  white,  with  streaks  of  black 
on  the  sides,  and  a  yellowish  orange  tint  on  the 


belly  and  breast  The  female  is  similarly  markedt 
but  has  the  colors  fainter. 

Professor  Baird  refers  the  Hemlock  Warbler 
{Sylticola  vanus^  first  described  by  Wilson,  and 
subseqaently  by  Audubon,  Nuttall,  and  others,  to 
this  species,  considering  it  as  the  Blackburnian 
Warbler  in  its  autumnal  dress ;  for  which  there 
seems  hardly  sufiicient  reason  j^^but  further  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  this  point  in  a  future 
number.  j.  a.  a. 

Bpringfidd,  My  29, 18GL 


For  the  Ntw  Bngland  Farmm. 

Suggested  by  September— Muck  and  Com- 
posts WITH  Muck.— The  former  of  these  head- 
ings is  that  of  the  Ijeading  article  of  the  Farmer 
(monthly)  for  September.  We  have  so  often  ex- 
perienced advantage  from  articles  in  the  form  of 
"Calendars  of  Operations,*'  "Farm  Calendars," 
"Suggestions  for  the  Season*"  and  such  like,  and 
have  so  often  found  others  of  our  farming  brethren 
who  make  a  practice  of  resorting  to  a  Calendar  of 
some  kind,  as  a  prompter  or  remembrancer,  when 
laying  their  plans  for  the  coming  month  or  sea- 
son, as  to  be  convinced  that  these  helps  to  the 
memory  under  the  designation  of  Calendars, 
Suggestions  for  ihe  Season,  &c.,  must  be  useful 
articles  to  all  who  plan  their  work  beforehand, 
and  aim  to  have  everything  attended  to  in  its 
proper  season.  Some  of  the  less  systematic  of 
our  brethren  may  undervalue  these  useful  remem- 
brancers of  seasonable  work ;  but  within  our  in- 
dividual circle  of  observation,  we  have  ascertained 
by  inquiry  that  they  have  been  generally  consulted 
by  those  who  plan  their  work  ahead,  and  who  are 
at  once  the  most  systematic  and  the  most  success- 
ful among  our  acquaintances.  It  is  our  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  £ditor  of  the  Tarmer  would  do 
a  service  to  his  readers,  which  would  be  both  val- 
uable and  likely  to  be  duly  appreciated  bjr  the 
more  intelligent  and  systematic  of  them,  if  he 
would  give  to  a  Calendar  for  each  month,  or  Sea- 
sonable Suggestions,  a  more  constant,  more  ex- 
tended, and  more  prominent  place  than  he  has 
lately  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Though  there 
must  be  a  great  sameness  in  such  articles  from 
year  to  year,  their  convenience  and  utility  will 
fully  counterbalance  this  objection. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  items  "sug- 
gested by  September,"  is  that  in  which  the  pres- 
ent season  of  the  year  is  recommended  as  a  good 
time  for  digging  and  drawing  out  muck.  We 
have  found  September,  and  not  unfrequently,  also, 
the  fbllowing  month,  October,  the  most  conven- 
ient season  of  the  year,  all  things  considered,  for 
these  operations.  The  marshes  and  other  depos- 
its of  muck  are  usually  dry,  or  comparatively  so, 
and  there  is,  too,  during  these  months,  a  degree 
of  comparative  leisure,  which,  combined,  render 
these  two  months,  when  the  weather  is  not  wet  or 
otherwise  exceptional,  the  most  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  year.  This  remembrancer  mav,  there- 
fore, serve  to  save  some  from  neglecting  this 
highly  important  operation  until  it  might  be  top 
late.  That  it  is  an  important  piece  of  work,  which 
should  not  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  has  a 
deposit  of  muck  upon  his  farm,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  read  the  many  testimonies  in  regard  to 
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the  value  of  muck  and  muck  composts  which  have 
be.en  given  to  the  public  during  the  last  few  years, 
or  who  has  read  no  more  in  relation  to  it  than 
the  series  of  articles  which  were  published  in  the 
Farmer  during  the  year  1860.  Those  who  own 
the  volume  of  this  journal  for  that  year,  and  who 
have  it  stitched  or  bound  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  consultation  or  reference,  will  readily  find  the 
articles  referred  to  by  consulting  the  Inaex. 

The  Barometer -^a^e  305.— This  article,  on 
the  whole,  bears  testimony  in  favor  of  this  instru- 
meut  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer  in  '^guessing"  or 

Erognosticating  what  the  state  of  the  weather  is 
kely  to  be  for  a  day  or  two  ahead — a  kind  of 
"guessing"  which  is  of  no  little  service  to  all  far- 
mers  during  haying  and  harvesting,  whether  they 
be  born  guessers  like  the  Yankees,  or  only  bun- 
glers at  this  important  business,  for  which  New 
Englanders  are  proverbially  celebrated  for  having 
a  peculiar  faculty.  But  though^  on  the  whole,  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  True  in  this  article  is  in  favor  of 
the  value  of  the  Barometer  as  an  indicator  of  the 
weather  for  some  time  ahead,  yet  there  is  one  re- 
mark made  in  it  which  we  feel  disposed  to  chal 
lenge«and  correct,  as  some  farmers  might  be  hin- 
dered thereby  from  availing  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  this  truly  valuable  instrument.  The  remark  to 
which  we  refer  is  the  following :  "The  barometer 
has  been  much  lauded  of  late  m  a  sure  indicator 
of  the  state  of  the  wealher ;  but  the  farmer  who 
places  implicit  reliance  on  its  indications  will  sure- 
ly be  disappointed."  To  this  last  clause  of  the  sen 
tence  quoted,  we  feel  prompted  to  object  most 
emphatically,  both  because  it  conveys  an  errone- 
ous impression,  and  because  that  impression  can 
operate  only  to  the  injury  of  those  who  may  be 
dissuaded  by  it  from  availing  themselves  of  an  in- 
strument which  every  intelligent  farmer,  properly 
instructed  in  the  interpretation  of  its  indications, 
will  certainly  find  of  great  advantage  to  him.  In- 
stead of  sayin([,  as  Dr.  T.  has  done,  that  the  farm- 
er who  places  implicit  reliance  on  its  indications 
will  surely  be  disappointed,  those  best  qualified 
to  testify  in  regard  to  the  barometer  would  unite 
in  saying,  that  those  who  have  been  instructed 
thoroughly  in  the  interpretations  of  its  indica- 
tions may  rely  upon  them  with  die  most  unhesi- 
tating implicitness,  and  will  never  be  disappoint- 
ed. We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  are  two 
conditions  absolutely  essential  to  securing  this 
ability  to  interpret  the  indications  of  the  barome- 
ter aright,  and  to  a  consequent  immunity  fh>m  all 
disappointment  in  relying  thereon.  The  first  of 
these  conditions  is  the  possession  of  a  set  of  cor- 
rect rules  and  observations  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  ever-varying  indications  of  this  instrument ; 
and  the  second  is,  the  possession  of  a  good  degree 
of  sound  judgment,  native  gumption,  common  or 
uncommon  sense,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the 
most  appropriate  name  for  that  quality,  for  the 
want  or  deficiency  of  which  men  are  continually 
blundering  in  all  matters,  and  would  blunder  cer* 
tainly  in  using  a  barometer,  even  if  the  best  set 
of  rules  for  using  it  rightly  were  at  their  com- 
mand. 

But  the  possession  of  a  pretty  full  and  a  per- 
fectly correct  set  of  rules  ana  observations  for  the 
right  use  of  a  barometer  is  so  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  indications  of 
this  instrument,  that  we  would  advise  all  manu- 
facturers of  it  to  employ  a  well  qualified  person 


to  select  from  the  various  rules  and  directions 
which  have  been  printed  in  Encyclopedias  and 
scientific  treatises,  those  which  would  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers  using  thb  iastru« 
ment,  and  have  those  rules  and  directions  printed 
on  a  firm  card,  or  in  any  other  lasting  form,  to  be 
given  to  all  purchasers.  And  we  would  aclvisd 
all  intending  purchasers  to  refuse  to  purdiaae 
until  such  a  set  of  rules  is  provided  as  an  aid  to 
the  right  use  of  their  purchase.  We  would  alao 
say  that  good  barometers  have  been  sold  for  lest 
than  $10.  More  Anon. 

THE  I<iaHT  OF  THB  HEABTH> 

She  oomet  with  Iklr7  fooUteps ; 

Softly  the  echoes  foil ; 
And  her  ihatloir  pl^ys  like  a  gammer  ihade 

Across  the  garden  w»n. 
The  ROlden  li^t  is  daaehig  bright, 

*MId  the  Biases  of  her  h^r, 
Aod  her  fislr  younc  looks  are  wafing  fros 

To  Che  wooing  of  the  air. 

Use  a  sportive  fawn  she  bonndeth 

So  gleefully  along. 
As  the  wild  yoang  bird  she  carolleth 

The  harden  of  her  song. 
The  sammer  flowers  are  chistering  Ihlok 

Aroand  herdanoiDg  feet. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  sammer  braesa 

Is  breathing  soft  and  sweet. 

The  -reiy  sunbeams  seem  to  linger 

Abore  her  holy  head, 
And  the  wild  flowers  at  her  coming 

Their  richest  fragrance  shed. 
And  O,  how  lorely  light  and  fragrance 

Mingle  in  the  light  within ! 
O,  how  fondly  do  they  nestle 

Boand  the  soul  that  knows  no  sta. 

She  oomes,  the  spirit  of  our  childhood— 

A  thing  of  mortal  birth, 
Tet  breathing  still  a  breath  of  HeaTsn, 

To  redeem  her  flrom  the  earth. 
She  comes  in  bright-robed  Innocence, 

Unsolled  by  blot  or  bUght, 
And  passeth  by  our  wayward  path, 

A  gleam  of  angel  light. 

O,  blessed  things  are  children ! 

The  gift  of  heavenly  love  1 
They  stand  betwixt  our  worldly  hearta 

And  better  things  above. 
They  link  us  with  the  spirit  world 

By  parity  and  tmth. 
And  keep  our  hearts  still  fresh  and  joong, 

With  the  presence  of  their  youth. 


Great  Truth  in  a  Shall  Paragraph. — 
One  secret  of  the  practical  failure  in  after  life 
of  so  many  promising  young  persona  is,  I  appre- 
hend, that  they  did  not  learn  that  a  man's  capac- 
ity and  success  in  the  world  is  estimated,  not  by 
what  he  can  do,  but  by  what  he  does  do.  The 
opposite  heresy  is,  I  am  sori^  to  believe,  early 
imbibed  in  most  of  our  seminaries  of  leaminff. 
How  the  youth  of  genius,  real  or  supposed,  is 
worshipped  by  his  associates,  and  too  often  by 
society  also,  while  the  more  diligent  plodder  is 
left  in  neglect  to  "work  out  his  own  salvation," 
as  he  almost  infallibly  does ! 


Garget. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairit 
Farmer  says :  "I  had  a  few  days  since  a  new 
milch  cow,  whose  bag  was  very  badly  caked,  so 
much  so  that  cold  water,  soapsuds,  spirits  of 
camphor,  &o.,  had  no  effect  upon  it.  I  a&ed  our 
family  physician  for  a  prescription,  who  gave  me 
this :  one  part  a(}ua  ammonia ;  two  parts  sweet 
oil,  rubbed  in  twice  daily.  In  two  daya  she  was 
cured." 
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A   KlIW  VXNTIIiATOB. 


Mr.  Lyman  sends  us  the  above  cat  and  the  ac- 
companying description  of  a  new  ventilator,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  a  patented  '^no- 
tion,"  and  of  being  of  easy  application  to  any 
style  of  room.  As  we  have  never  seen  one  in 
operation,  we  allow  Mr.  Lyman  to  speak  for  him- 
self. 

The  ventilator  consists  of  a  pipe  which  is  open 
at  the  top,  and  connected  with  the  chimney  flue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  as  seen  in  the  cut. 
In  rooms  warmed  by  stoves  the  supply  of  air 
comes  in  at  the  windows  and  doors,  and  being 
colder  than  the  air  in  the  room,  falls  to  the  floor, 
as  is  represented  by  the  cut,  by  the  arrows  with- 
out feathered  ends ;  as  this  cold  air  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  stove,  furniture  and  persons  in  the 
rooms,  it  becomes  rarified,  and  rises  to  the  ceil- 
ing, as  represented  by  arrows  with  feathered  ends. 
On  its  way  up  it  becomes  impure  by  the  exhala- 
tion of  our  bodies  and  lungs,  and  by  the  draft  of 
the  chimney  is  drawn  ofi",  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  down  through  the  ventilator,  and  is 
discharged  into  the  chimney  flue  at  the  bottom 
of  the  room.  If  it  entered  the  flue  at  the  top,  it 
would  destroy  the  draft  of  the  stove.  In  a  room 
occupied  by  from  three  to  six  persons,  the  pipe 
should  be  seven  inches  in  diameter,  if  round,  if 
oval  (as  m  the  cut)  ten  inches  by  five,  with  a 
seven-inch  round  pipe,  to  connect  it  with  the  flue 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room.    If  the  room  is  large, 


eleven  by  five  and  a  half  inches  connected  with 
the  flue  by  an  eieht-inch  pipe  is  none  too  large. 
I  have  some  thirty  of  them  in  operation,  and 
none  fail  to  do  welL  Some  of  them  have  been 
in  use  four  years.  A  round,  tin  pipe,  se^en  inch- 
es in  diameter,  costs  from  $2,50  to  $3,00 ;  if  ova), 
about  $4,00.  All  who  have  used  't  prize  it  very 
highly.  I  think  it  a  better  ventilator  than  an 
open  fireplace.  It  is  not  patented,  and  is  free  to 
all.  In  rooms  warmed  by  a  furnace  the  ventila- 
tion should  be  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  be- 
cause the  supply  air  bein^  heated,  it  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  room  before  it  is  used. 

David  Ltman. 
Middl^iM,  CL,  Aug.  23,  1861. 


Seamless  Shoe-Uppers. — A  patent  has  re- 
cently been  taken  out  in  England  for  making  the 
leather  uppers  of  shoes  without  seams,  so  as  to 
save  the  expense  of  sewing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  obtain  uppers  that  are  never  aflected  with 
the  ripping-out  disorder,  which  has  become  so 
common  with  uppers  that  are  sewed  with  some 
machines.  The  method  of  making  the  seamless 
uppers  is  to  cut  them  out  the  desired  shape  with 
the  middle  opening  for  the  foot :  then  put  each 
into  a  mold,  where  it  is  pressed  into  proper  shape, 
ready  for  the  last  on  which  to  sew  the  welt  and 
sole.  Shoes  thus  made  are  said  to  be  more  du- 
rable than  most  of  those  which  have  sewed  up- 
pers, and  prove  economical  to  the  wearer. 
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BKXsBOTZSQ  SSEDB* 

It  18  perhaps  well  known  to  many  farmers  that 
one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  accelerating 
the  ripening  of  vegetables,  is  to  aelect,  annually, 
the  seeds  of  the  moat  forward.  Corn,  wlie^l,  pota- 
toes, iBdeedt  «very  variety  of  TCgetable  produc- 
tion, may  in  this  way  be  advanced  in  forwardnesSi 
and  with  actual  benefit  to  the  crop,  both  as  re- 
gards aijse  and  value.  The  following,  from  the 
Massacbusetis  Agricultufal  Society's  Papestf  de- 
monatiaiea  &ot  only  the  practicability,  but  the 
high  iinportance,  also,  of  this  rule.  The  account 
was  communicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Society 
by  a  gentleman  of  well  ki\owA  T«racity-r-Mr. 
Jamea  Freeman,  Sept  lat,  ISOa : 

"To  ascertain  whether  the  ripening  of  seeds 

'can  be  forwarded  by  sowing  those  which  are  the 

earliest  ripe,  I  hi^ve  made  experiments,  all  of 

which  haye  been  successful,  on  several  varieties. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  one : 

In  the  year  X801, 1  planted  the  *ca8e  knife* 
bean.  The  pods  first  rormcd,  commonly  those 
nearest  the  roots,  were  reserved,  and  wheh  about 
the  quantity  of  a  peck  were  ripe,  they  were  gath- 
ered on  the  same  day.  The  largest  and  fairest  of 
the  seeds  were  planted  the  next  year,  and  the 
first  formed  pods  reserved  as  before.  The  same 
method  has  oeen  pursued  without  anv  variation 
till  the  present  year ;  by  means  of  which,  while 
the  bean  has  not  deteriorated  in  quality,  the  ri- 
pening of  the  seeds  has  been  forwarded  twenty- 
six  days,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table : 

Plairkd.  GiTHiajio.       No.  or  Din. 

1801 M&ySO Sept.  9......: 112 

1803 May  11 Aujr.Sl 10) 

1803 MtylO Aag.  8 90 

18C4 Hay  8 Aug.  4 81 

1805 May  0... July  21 88 

In  ocwcluding  bit  account  of  this  intsiestiag 
experiment,  Mr.  Freeman  remarks : 

"As  in  the  second  and  following  years  I  antic- 
ipated the  time  of  planting  the  aeeds,  (by  which 
means  fourteen  days  have  been  gained  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty-six  above  mentioned,)  to  de- 
termine what  effect  later  planting  would  produce 
by  giving  the  seeds  more  advantage  from  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  in  1804  and  1805  I  put  into  the 
ground  a  quantity  of  seed  about  a  wecK  later  than 
tnat  which  was  first  planted.  T!hB  event  which 
took  place  is  exhibitea  in  the  following  table : 

Plarsbo.  Gatuxbsa.      Mo.  o  Dm. 

1804 May  14 .Aag.  8 86 

1805 Hay  13 Aug.  6 8ft 

"As  very  little  time  has  been  gained  in  the 
present  and  preceding  vear,  I  suppose  I  have  now 
reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the  <ne  phu  uUra,* " 

That  is,  that  his  trials  would  not  carry  him  any 
further. 

We  have  many  farmers  who  have  acquired  an 
enviable  notoriety  for  theur  liberal  and  judicious 
efforts  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  agricultural 
professbn,  both  by  practical  experiments  and 
written  precepts,  who  state  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced the  period  of  maturation  in  certain  seeds, 
aknply  by  selecting  for  seed,  the  ears  of  com,  or 


heads  of  seeds,  whi«h  were  first  ripe.  Wham 
com  was  originally  by  no  means  renaeriiaUe 
either  for  size  or  forwardness,  it  not  only  becanie 
early,  but  the  number  of  ears  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  their  size  large  and  well  developed. 
In  cold  climates,  trh^r^  ^Acly  frost  frequently 
pmves  injurious  or  ^tal  to  the  oom  crop,  aeceU 
er^ting  the  maturation  of  the  grain  in  this  way, 
would  obviatp  much  trouble,  and  not  un^equenv 
ly,  he^vy  losses*  The  a^lectioii  oJF  |efd  is  fey  no 
mesu*  difficult,  as  it  can  be  done  as  aoon  as  tiie 
corn  begins  to  ripen ;  a  few  bushels  of  ears  be- 
ing sufficient  to  supply  a  larg^  fkrm.  Wheat, 
peas,  beans,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  indeed  every 
4e|oriptiau  of  graiu,  may  be  selected  ^  the  aame 
w«y,  9pd  with  equal  feoility  ^d  #M9-  IlkQee 
only  who  h»ve  had  practical  eyidence  of  iim  ad- 
yantagef  of  t)iis  course  can  appreciate  the  gnti- 
fl^ing  results  consequent  upon  its  sdpption.  These 
is  probably  no  vegetable  oaltitated  as  food  lor 
man  s^d  bea#t  wUoh  such  a  opuise  iiriU  not  ] 
ify,  to  soflM  extent^  for  the  better. 


THB   OPSOK  BEIiy. 


When  Stewpyd  harnesses  his  horse  for  i 
brick  up  a  grade,  ihe  horse's  head  is  pulle 
towards  his  tail  and  anchored  there  by  the  sense- 
less and  merciless  check  rein.  The  arrangement 
is  unnatural,  the  animal  is  constrained  by  it.  He 
must  inevitably  lose  strength  by  it,  for  it  disttzrba 
the  vital  force,  and  induces  an  nnnatural  action 
in  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  shoulders  and 
mouth.  There  is  actually  less  energy  and  vigor 
left  for  the  limbs  and  chest  than  there  wonld  be 
if  the  useless  contrivance  was  jerked  off  and 
thrown  over  the  nearest  fence.  If  reason  cannot 
teach  this  promptly  to  any  man,  just  let  him  try 
the  experiment  by  putting  a  martingale  upon 
himselr  and  go  to  wrestling,  or  putting  a  check 
in  the  jaws  of  a  boxer  that  shall  extend  down  his 
back  to  his  belt 

Who  beside  the  British  use  the  cheek  rein,  sav- 
ing their  general  imitators,  the  Americans  P  The 
French  do  not  use  it,  the  Germans  do  not,  the 
Indians  and  Spaniards  of  South  America,  who 
literally  live  on  horseback,  and  are  perfect  horse- 
men, do  not,  the  Spaniards  of  Europe  do  not,  nor 
do  the  Turks.  The  most  observant  and  most 
natural  people  in  the  world  are  free  from  this 
mischievous  error.  It  is  strange  to  us,  that  the 
Eoglish  and  ourselves  did  not,  years  a^d  years 
ago,  reason  upon  the  constantly  witnessed  fact, 
that  when  a  check  rein  was  loosed  at  a  tovera- 
stoop  or  in  a  stable,  the  poor  horse  always 
stretched  out  his  neck  and  hung  down  bis  bead. 
That  was  his  language  for  saying  that  the  strap 
hurt  and  wearied  him,  and  that  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  it. 

The  genius  that  first  proposed  the  mechanical 
feat  of  lifting  himself  up  by  the  breeches,  most 
have  been  the  author  of  the  theory  that  the  che^ 
rein  held  the  horse  up  and  kept  him  from  falling. 
The  mechanical  action  in  the  two  cases  must  be 
precisely  the  same.  If  the  reader  will  refiect  for 
a  moment,  he  will  see  that  no  suspending  power 
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can  he  d»ri?ed,  €xoept  from  iritliout^  th»  snlm&l. 
A  poti;,  tf ee  or  beaia  is.  just  ta  indispensable  to 
tbe  support  of  a  horse  as  ta  the  support  of  aoHui 
intent  on  suicide.  A  horse  can't  hang  himself  up  in 
the  air  by  the  terrets  on  his  bach»  any  more  than  a 
man  ean  by  pulling  upwards  at  his  neck-handker- 
thief. 

The  check  rein  should  be  abolished.  It  wastes 
xnotiye  power.  Its  use  is  unhealthy,  for  it  dis- 
turbs the  otherwise  naturally  and  equally  distri- 
buted vital  forces.  It  shortens  the  lifo  of  the 
horse.  It  diminishes  bis  speed,  and  lessens  the 
free  and  ouick  action  so  essential  to  the  aniaMl's 
safety  ana  that  of  his  driver. 

Brethren  of  the  press,  let  us  emancipate  the 
horse  from  the  British  check  rein. — Buffalo  Dem. 

Re]IABXS.-^o  say  we.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
torture.  How  would  a  maa  iriieel  a  load  up  hill, 
or  even  on  level  ground,  with  a  strap  round  his 
fbrehead  and  tied  down  under  his  heels  t  In 
drawing  a  load,  the  horse  needs  to  throw  the 
weight  of  his  body  forward,  and  in  dropping  the 
head  it  brings  a  considerable  portion  of  his  weight 
on  a  line  with  the  load  behind  him,  if  he  is  load- 
ed properly, — and  then  he  is  drawing  his  load  at 
a  longer  angle  than  he  otherwise  would* 


TBX  HABITS  OF  THB  BAUTH-T70BH. 

Being  somewhat  confined  to  the  houses  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  an  account  of  a  well  known  an- 
imaL  Nature  exhibits  wonders  that  surpass  cred- 
ulity, and  yet  many  marvellous  things  are  be- 
lieved which  are  totally  unfounded  in  facL  Amoug 
the  rest,  it  is  said  of  the  subject  of  my  discourse, 
(popularly  termed  the  Earth- Worm,)  that  if  it  be 
cut  in  pieces,  each  piece  will  turn  out  a  complete 
worm.  This  is  not  true  any  more  than  to  say 
that  tiie  claw  of  a  lobster,  taken  off,  will  pvodiice 
another  lobstor.  The  lobster,  up  to  a  certain  age, 
will  indeed  put  forth  another  claw,  and  the  ex- 
cised claw  will,  for  a  long  time,  exhibit  muscular 
irritability.  Human  beings,  if  history  lies  not, 
exhibit  in  their  members  the  same  muscular  ir- 
ritability after  death,  as  Charlotte  Corday  was 
said  to  blush  and  frown  when  her  head  was  in 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  whoi  slapped  the 
face.  If  a  worm  be  cut*  through,  in  a  particular 
part  of  bis  body,  neither  part  can  bo  made  to  sur- 
vive ;  but  if  the  tail  part,  for  a  considerable  length, 
be  cut  off,  that  will  exhibit  muscular  irritability 
for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  perishes,  while 
the  head  part  will  have  its  wound  healed,  and 
seems  to  get  on  vexpr  well  without  the  other  part 
But,  still,  many  thmgs  can  be  related  of  worms 
sufficiently  wonderful,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
Drove  that  he  has  really  a  high  organization.  In 
fact,  he  is  the  most  thorough  ventilator  known  in 
nature,  and  requires  constant  supplies  of  food, 
crater,  and,  above  all,  fresh  air.  we  will  relate 
how  we  became  familiar  with  the  habits  of  worms, 
go  that  some  eurious  investigator  may  pursue 
these  researches,  and  verify  or  disprove  our  con- 
jectures. Being  fond  of  fishing,  ana  on  some  days 
neing  able  to  obtain  any  amount  of  worms,  while 
on  an  emergency  we  often  failed  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient supply,  and  being  advised  by  old  fisher- 
men to  put  up  a  large  supply  of  worms  in  meal. 


as  they  said,  to  purge  them  of  the  grit  in  their 
bodies,. rendering  them  more  palatable  to  the  fish, 
we  beg^  to  speculate  on  the  subject.  We  con- 
eluded  that  they  only  swallowed  grit  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  hungry  boy  would  swallow  cherry 
and  gff>P9  stones^  not  that  he  liked  them,  but  was 
unwuliog  totake  time  to  senaiato  pulp  fisom  eeed, 
and  so  the  worm,  if  he  oouid  get  at  meal  or  flesh 
unmixed  with  grit,  would  do  so.  So  we  obtained 
a  box;  pierced  the  bottom  with  holes,  so  small 
that  the  worms  eould  not  escape,  but  that  water 
could  drain  out,  filled  up  tiie  box  with  a  kind  of 
sandy  clav^  embedded  a  brick  on  top  of  the  cky, 
put  in  %  handful  of  worms  and  kept  them  sup- 
plied with  meal,  blood  or  flesh  sprinkled  on  top 
of  the  clay,  and  put  the  whole  in  a  place  secui^e 
from  all  kinds  of  animals,  keeping  a  good  supply 
of  water  in  the  box.  The  worms  soon  seemed  at 
home  in  their  new  domicile,  and  honeycombed  the 
day  soon  with  their  naileries.  The  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  their  food  testified  to  their  appedtes, 
and  they  evidently  used  a  great  deal  of  water. 
They  soon  became  too  much  our  pets  to  think  of 
devoting  them  to  fish,  and  the  following  observa- 
tions we  made  on  their  habita.  Whether  the 
British  worm  is  like  our  earth  worm,  we  know 
not  We  have  never  seen  them  accurately  de- 
lineated in  print,  and  we  are  such  an  indifferent 
draftsman,  that  we  cannot  begin  to  dr^w  one  ao- 
curately* 

Being  a  very  poor  naturalist,^  we  cannot  des- 
cribe fully  the  parts  of  such  delicate  organs,  as 
stomach,  spiracles,  organs  of  generation,  ovaries, 
&c  We  nave  ofren  se^  worms  in  such  close 
contact,  that  we  have  concluded  that  impregna- 
tion takes  place  by  a  kind  of  pressing  of  the  or- 
gans of  generation  lying  in  a  sadt  under  the 
stomadi  of  the  worm,  and  the  semen  of  the  male  is 
thus  ejected  upon  the  ovaries  of  the  female,  mouth 
to  mouth.  However  this  matter  takes  place,  the 
mother  worm  inoorporatoa  a  jelly-like  substance 
with  earth,  and  in  tiita  depositee  the  spawn  which 
comee  out  alive.  80  abundant  are  these  spawn 
in  some  places,  that  hogs  will  eat  the  earth,  and 
probably  that  is  the  kind  of  earth  which  certain 
tribes  of  savages  are  said  to  devour.  The  young 
worms  soon  form  innumerable  galleries  in  this 
earth,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  feeding 
upon  the  jelly,  until  large  enough  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Each  worm  has  0  system  of  galler- 
ies for  ventilation,  and  when  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  probably  to  avoid  the  effects  of  evapo- 
ration, they  hide  under  a  stone,  brick,  log,  or  anv 
thing  else  partially  embedded  in  the  ground,  with 
several  galleries  running  outside  of  them  to  the 
air.  How  far  they  extend  we  know  not,  probably 
to  running  water,  as  we  have  seen  worms  thrown 
out  near  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well.  The  walls 
of  the  gidleiies  are  cemented  with  a  kind  of  glue 
from  their  bodies,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  but  not 
water  tight.  They  are  not  exactly  cylindrical, 
but  are  full  of  smooth  cavities,  so  tnat  the  worm 
can  fill  them  by  his  swelling  out  his  body,  and 
thus  pull  himself  along  by  muscular  power.  No 
one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  swiftness  of  a  worm, 
under  ground,  by  seeing  him  crawl  on  the  earth, 
for  he  has  not  such  cavities  on  the  surface,  as  in 
his  galleries,  to  fill  up  with  his  body  and  thus  af- 
ford him  a  purchase  by  which  to  pull  himself 
along.  When  he  requires  ventilation,  he  first 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  see  that  all  his 
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galleries  are  dear,  and  tiien  eommeneea  to  pump 
air  into  the  cavities,  aa  he  fits  the  cavity  preoiaely 
by  shortening  and  enlarging  his  body,  he  pushes 
out  the  foul  air  before  him,  and  then  convertine 
each  end  of  his  body  alternately  into  a  piston  and 
piston  rod,  bv  proper  motion,  he  can  send  the  air 
along  Uie  gallery  in  any  direction  that  he  pleases. 
He  then  descends,  drawing  the  air  along  with 
him.  Thus  his^llery  has  constantly  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  into  i^  and  the  foul  air  pumped 
out.  In  some  rivers  in  Virginia,  there  is  a  fish 
which  never  rises  from  the  bottom^  and  unlesa  the 
bait  is  kept  on  it,  the  fish  will  never  bite.  When 
the  fish  is  caught^  if  his  stomach  be  opened,  fresh 
worms  will  be  found  in  it,  which  shows  that  they 
get  a  plentiful  supply  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
Yet  a  worm  cannot  live  long  under  water.  Neith- 
er can  an  otter,  but  both  can  feed  in  it.  The 
worm  gets  under  some  log  at  the  bottom  of  the 
streamy  running  a  gallery  to  the  places  haunted 
by  the  fish  to  feed»  perhws,  on  their  spawn  and 
excrements,  or  dead  fish;  then  he  constructs 
another  to  the  bank,  and  thence  to  the  air.  He 
has  a  kind  of  cell  under  the  log  air  tight,  and 
upon  the  principle  of  a  diving-bell,  he  pumps  air 
into  the  cell  under  the  log  from  the  aperture  in 
the  bank,  and  thus  furnishes  himself  with  a  sup- 
ply of  airs  when  he  forages  upon  the  fish  ground 
and  feeds,  he  retires  to  his  oell  to  get  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  air ;  no  doubt  when  seeking  his  food,  un- 
der water,  the  fish  catches  hinu — 8(mth*n  FlanUr, 


Par  tke  Nttp  England  Farmer, 
JXOTBB  FROM  MAINIL 

The  Weatheb.— It  is  really  interesting  to  see 
from  the  notes  on  weather  in  the  different  agri- 
cultural  journals,  that  while  in  one  State  thej  are 
suffering  for  rain,  in  a  bordering  State  it  will  be 
the  reverse  of  this.  But  here,  m  Maine,  we  do 
not  have  to  go  even  to  another  New  England 
State  to  find  such  a  diversity,  beoanse  among 
oiir  hills  one  oountv  will  be  parched  with  the 
"balmy  breeses,"  ana  an  adjoining  county  will  be 
flooded  with  continual  rain;  though  but  little 
detriment,  upon  the  whole,  accrue^  from  either 
extreme. 

In  this  part  of  the  State  (Franklin  County) 
the  month  of  August  has  presented,  almost  un- 
interruptedly, the  best  of  weather  for  haying — 
and  this  is  the  chief  haying  month,  though  there 
is  haying  going  on  all  through  the  month  of  July. 
It  has  become  quite  dry,  so  much  so  that  late 
crops  will  be  injured  somewhat,  as  well  as  pota- 
toes particularly;  yet  others,  such  as  com,  &c,  will 
be  benefited  raUier  than  otherwise,  by  hurrying 
them  along. 

From  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  it  was  truth- 
fully called  a  wet  and  cold  season ;  not  that  there 
were  severe  and  long  rain  storms,  but  frequent 
ones,  just  enough  to  keep  it  wet.  The  season  has 
been  a  marked  one  for  cool  nights.  There  have 
been  but  few  too  warm  to  enable  us  to  obtain 
good,  refreshing  sleep  under  a  respectable  amount 
of  bed-clothes,  in  properly  ventdated  rooms  of 
suitable  size  for  sleeping  in. 

Stock  Sales. — August  brings  the  stock  buyers 
of  beef  along,  and  they  continue  scouring  through 
every  nook  and  corner,  as  long  as  any  cattle  fit 
for  beef  are  to  be  found;  which  usually  extends 


to  December  and  January ;  thus  brin^e  m  nsar- 
ket  to  each  furmer's  door,  however  iaoTatad  1m 
may  seem  to  be  among  the  hills.  The  specolmtora 
in  stock,  that  is,  those  who  buy  low»  for  casli*  or 
take  them  for  debts,  and  seU  on  time  at  a  lai^e 
advance  of  prices,  are  busy  now  at  their  aare 
harvests. '  Beef  and  youn^  stock  are  goings  at  a 
low  figure;  not  near  paying  for  their  winter^s 
keep. 

Frosts.— For  three  years,  with  the  present 
one,  that  unwelcome  visitor,  frost,  has  visited  the 
county  both  late  in  Spring,  cutting  down  and 
destroying  much,  and  early  in  the  Fall.  There 
was  a  frost  Au^st  20th,  and  another  September 
2d,  doing  considerable  damage  in  low  places  to 
corn,  potatoes  and  vines.  There  was  a  frost  Jane 
18th,  cutting  down  squash-vines,  and  the  like, 
and  in  some  places  marking  com. 

Grain  Aphis. — Innumerable  numbers  of  these 
insects  (new  in  this  county,  to-  any  extent,)  are 
preying  upon  the  cereal  grains.  Thejr  appear  in 
three  classes  or  kinds — if  that  phrase  is  admissi- 
ble— that  is,  one  class  of  large  brown  ones  ;  one 
medium  sized,  brown,  and  long  winged  ;  and  one 
a  grass  green — ^the  smallest.  They  are  injuring 
some  fields  of  grain  materially.  The  description 
of  them  in  any  one  place,  in  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural papers,  applies  so  nearly,  that  none  need  be 
given  here.  / 

The  Hat  Crop. — Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  abundant  hay  crop  to  be  gath- 
ered this  season.  It  it  better  than  last  vear,  but 
not  what  many  anticipated.  Many  of  the  old 
fields  have  not  yet  recovered,  so  as  to  yield  as 
well  as  before  1860,  nor  will  they  till  plowed  and 
seeded ;  and  probably  there  has  not  been  a  year, 
for  quite  a  series  of  years,  that  so  much  new 
seeded  land  failed  <<to  catch*'  as  in  1860.  These 
drawbacks  cut  down  the  sum  total  of  hay  some- 
what more  than  was  expected ;  yet  it  is  quite  a 
good  crop  upon  the  whole.  Some  farms  cut  two 
and  even  three  times  as  much  as  last  year,  and 
others  not  so  much.  These  are  the  extremes,  of 
course. 

Shinqlino.— Judge  French,  in  speaking  of  his 
shingles  of  clean  rift  shaved  pine,  in  his  '^Letter 
from  the  Homestead,''  says  the  roof  needed  re- 
pairing after  only  about  fifteen  years'  use.  Now  . 
they  have  not  lasted  half  as  long  as  good  shaved 
pine  shingles  do  with  us.  Why  is  this  ?  Does 
the  tarred  paper  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  roof 
by  stopping  the  circulation  of  air  so  that  the 
shingles  do  not  dry  on  the  under  side,  or  were 
they  shaved  so  thin  and  laid  to  the  weather  so 
much  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  last 
long?   How  is  this.  Judge P         O.  W.Troe. 

Elm  Tree  Farm,  Sept,  1861. 


Composts. — Compost  materials  may  be  gath- 
ered at  this  season  in  profusion,  and  at  small  ex- 
pense. Muck,  weeds,  brakes,  loam,  refuse  straw, 
and,  indeed,  every  variety  of  material  that  k  re- 
quisite to  furnish  a  heidthful  and  gxateful  food 
for  plants,  and  a  salutary  strengthener  of  the 
soil.  This  is  a  department  of  the  farming  art  to 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  as  yet  been 
given  by  our  farmera.  Ashe  feeds  his  soil, so 
will  his  crops  abound,  and  feed  him* 
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^BSWABlt  OF    2>OOB.*»— St.  Pftnl. 

Such  was  St,  Paul's  admonition,  and  it  is  be^ 
lieved  that  the  same  caution  is  applicable  in  our 
time. 

I  have  noticed  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  Mr. 
Editor,  the  remarks  of  your  several  correspond- 
ents on  the  canine  race.  For  myself,  I  hare  nev- 
er seen  good  reason  why  one  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  a  dog  to  the  injury  or  annoyance 
of  his  neighhor,  to  range  through  his  neighbor's 
fields  to  the  injury  or  inconvenience  of  that  neigh- 
bor. Why  should  an  unruly  dog  run  at  large  anv 
more  than  a  bear  or  tiger  P  Why  should  not  all 
animals  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  their 
owner's  enclosures  ? 

Your  correspondent,  "J.  C.  D.,**  says,  "I  would 
not  be  understood  to  justify  the  keeping  of  ill- 
bred,  ill-fed,  and  uncared  for  curs."  "J.  C.  D." 
ought  to  know  that  a  lar^e  majority  of  dogs  in 
towns  and  cities  are  of  this  class.  A  well  trained 
dog  will  keep  at  home,  and  not  leave  his  master's 
grounds.  Such  an  animal  will  injure  no  one.  It 
IB  dogs  that  are  permitted  to  roam  abroad  of 
which  we  complam.  Every  man,  who  wants  a 
dog,  should  know  the  importance  of  keeping  that 
dog  at  home.  Why  our  city  should,  for  the  tri- 
fling sum  of  two  dollars,  permit  a  man  to  keep  a 
dog  to  range  the  streets,  bite  men,  women  and 
children,  or  whatever  falls  within  his  reach,  has 
ever  been  inexplicable  to  me.  In  the  country  the 
range  for  do^s  is  still  more  extended,  and  they 
have  the  privilege  of  doins  more  harm. 

We  hear  of  wonderful  feats  of  dogs  that  have 
found  lost  children,  lost  cattle,  saved  grown  peo- 
ple and  children  from  being  drowned.  Suppose 
one  dogout  of  a  million  to  have  performed  such 
feats.  What  is  that  to  the  immense  injury  that 
the  race  may  have  done  ?  How  many  persons 
have  been  bitten  bjr  mad  dogs,  and  have  sufibred 
the  most  excruciating  deaths  I  Instead  of  two 
dollars  being  the  tax  for  keepins  a  dog,  the  fee 
should  be  two  hundred  dollars,  ana  the  owner  put 
under  bonds  to  make  good  all  damages,  and  pay 
a  heavy  fine,  if  the  dog  be  found  at  large,  unac- 
companied by  his  master. 

A  well  educated  dog  or  cat  maybe  desirable  for 
some  families ;  but  let  them  be  kept  at  home,  and 
not  allowed  to  roam  about  I  repeat  it,  that  a 
dog  ranging  through  farms,  villages  or  cities,  is 
a  great  nuisance,  which  should  be  abated  by  the 
action  of  our  Legislature  at  its  first  session. 

Boston,  Sept.  5, 1861.  Delta. 


DIBAPFOIirrKIlNT  IB  DIBGIFLUnB. 
"Well,  all  disappointment  is  discipline;  and 
received  in  a  right  spiriti  it  may  prepare  us  for 
better  things  elsewhere.  It  has  been  said  that 
heaven  is  a  place  for  those  who  failed  on  earth. 
The  greatest  hero  is  perhaps  the  man  who  does 
his  very  best,  and  signally  fails,  and  still  is  not 
embittered  by  the  &ilnre.  And  looking  at  the 
flMhion  in  which  an  unseen  Power  permits  wealth 
and  rank  and  influence  to  go  sometimes  in  this 
world,  we  are  possibly  justified  in  concluding  that 
in  His  judgment  the  priaea  of  this  Vanity  Fair 
are  held  as  of  no  great  aooonnt    A  life  here,  in 


which  you  lail  of  every  end  you  seek,  yet  which 
disciplines  you  for  a  better,  is  assuredly  not  a 
failure." 

We  copy  the  above  from  among  the  striking 
thoughts  which  occur  on  almost  every  page  of 
those  attractive  and  instructive  books,  ^^The 
BeereoHona  of  a  Cotmtry  Partim,**  This  single 
thought,  that  "all  disappointment  is  discipline," 
may  cheer  on  many  a  weary  pilgrim  in  his  tedious 
pathway  to  the  grave,->4uid  through  the  dim  vista, 
show  him  a  better  life,  nndouded  by  the  fean 
and  sufferings  that  surround  him  here. 


XXTBA0T8   AND  BJBFLISS. 
PIOS  Hf  CLOTEB, 

I  have  a  pen  of  pigs  some  ibur  months  old, 

this  fall,  and 


which  I  am  feeding  for 

wish  to  inquire  which  will  ie  the  better  way— to 
allow  them  the  privilege  of  running  in  a  fine  fresit 
field  of  clover  of  about  an  acre,  and  reeding  them 
there,  or  confining  them  closely  in  the  sty  P  In 
other  words,  will  the  advantage  wliioh  they  will 
have  of  eating  the  olover  counterbalance  the  lack 
of  manure  which  they  would  manufacture  in  the 
sty  f  I  might  state,  by  the  way,  that  the  elover« 
plat  is  a  place  I  am  desirous  of  enriching,  design* 
mg  it  for  roots,  another  season. 

W.  J.  PETTEBb 

Scdisbury,  Ct.,  Sept.  5, 1861. 

Remabks.— We  have  no  doubt  that  you  will 
get  more  pork  and  more  real  value  in  manure,  by 
keeping  Uie  pigs  in  a  oommodions  pen,  where 
they  can  come  to  the  ground  or  retire  to  a  dry 
bed  at  wilL  Cut  and  feed  to  them  the  fresh  do- 
ver  twice  or  three  times  each  day ;  give  them  a 
little  salt  as  often  as  they  will  eat  it,  and  as  much 
nutritbus  food  as  tiiey  will  take  with  a  good  ap* 
petite,  and  they  will  tSord  you  the  means  of  en<» 
riching  the  clover  field,  provided  you  keep  them 
supplied  with  muck  and  suitable  litter  to  receive 
all  their  waste.  __ 

BAOOOOMS. 

Beinff  a  reader  of  the  Farmer^  and  having  no- 
ticed that  through  the  medium  of  its  valuable 
columns  you  are  willing  to  impart  useful  knowl- 
edge to  all  its  perusers,  I  would  thank  you,  or 
some  corresponaent,  to  imform  me  of  the  best 
method  of  keeping  raccoons  out  of  my  corn-fields 
without  keeping  a  dog,  and  paving  a  tax  on  him, 
to  hunt  them  ?  They  are  breaking  down  and  de- 
stroying from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  of  ears  of 
com  every  night.  Adin  Whtfakbe. 

Wenddl,  Sept.  4,  1861. 

Remarks. — We  used  to  enjoy  rare  sport  in 
taking  raccoons  of  a  moonlight  night,  when  the 
'coons  had  become  fat  No  better  haunch  ever 
graced  the  table  than  that  of  a  young,  fat  raccoon. 
But  we  had  a  good  dog  in  the  neighborhood  which 
was  trained  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  'coons. 
We  do  not  know  any  mode  of  trapping  them — 
perhaps  some  of  our  oorreepondents  may  aid  you. 
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SnUKa  AND  WINTER  WHEAT. 

The  question  is  asked  by  some  Massachusetts 
fanners  who  are  getting  interested  in  the  raising 
of  wheat,  whether  spring  wheat  can  be  used  for 
fall  sowing. 

What  is  the  difference  between  spring  and  w!n- 
terwheat? 

Please  answer  in  nest  week's  Farmer^ 

Sept.  4, 1861.  u  B« 

It£ifARKS^«-*Tbere  is  probably  no  dUferenoe  be- 
tween spring  and  winter  wheat,  esoept  what 
eomes  by  hsbit  It  would  not  be  well  to  eow 
spring  wheat  in  the  fall,  because  it  has  acquired, 
by  some  means,  the  habit  of  growing  best  in  the 
fall.    And  so  of  fall  wheat  and  of  rye* 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  BUNCE  STBAWBEBBT. 

Beinf  somewhat  interested  in  the  culture  of 
Khe  strawberry,  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  con- 
eemittgthe  Bunce  strawberry,  and  the  great  crop 
of  it  grown  by  the  Messrs.  Bunce,  and  should  feel 
obliged  if  they  would  answer  them. 

1.  How  was  the  ground  prepared— had  it  been 
trenched  or  subsoiled,  or  was  it  simply  plowed  P 

%  How  much  manure  was  applied  ? 

6.  What  distance  apart  were  the  plants  set? 

4.  What  was  the  mode  of  cultivation  P  Were 
the  runners  cut,  or  allowed  to  run  into  a  thick 
massP 

I  suppose  that  some  of  your  readers  have  be- 
fore this  time  tried  the  Triomph  de  Qand  straw- 
berry, and  should  be  pleased  to  have  them  give 
their  opinion  of  its  merits. 

WABT8  ON  HOBBBS. 

One  of  your  readers  wants  a  remedy  for  warts 
on  horses.  A  strong  solution  of  alum  applied  dai- 
ly, will  cure  warts  on  cattle,  whv  not  on  horses  P 
but  if  it  should  ftiil,  muriatic  add  wUl  not ;  apply 
perhaps  «  drop  at  a  time,  put  it  on  with  a  pointed 
stick  neing  oareftil  not  to  get  any  of  it  either 
upon  the  horse's  flesh,  or  your  own,  and  keep  it 
out  of  the  way  of  children ;  a  few  applications 
it  of  will  be  sufficient.  If  carefully  used  it  is  a 
perfectly  safe  and  effectual  remedy.         Trao. 

Worcester  Co.,  Sept,  1881. 

DISTEMPER  AMONG  TUBKEYS— GERMAN  TURNIPS. 

Mr.  Wilcox  inquires  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  been  troubled  with  a  distemper  among  their 
turkeys.  I  have  not,  but  have  had  them  die  in  the 
same  way  as  he  describee,  and  have  found  that  it 
is  caused  by  a  louse  on  top  of  the  head  which  eats 
in  so  that  is  difficult  to  be  found  unless  taken  in 
season  $  but  that  may  not  be  the  case  with  his. 
The  turke3r's  heads  must  be  oiled. 

One  of  your  subscribers  complains  that  he  did 
not  receive  any  of  the  German  turnip  seed  of 
Mr.  Coy.  I  sent  stamps  and  received  the  seed, 
so  it's  no  humbug.  C.W.  Marsh. 

Bolden,  8^t  9.       _ 

SMART  PULLETS* 

I  see  yon  have  kindlv  published  mv  account  of 
profit  and  loss  in  raising  poultry,  which  I  hope 
may  be  a  benefit  to  all  poultry  raisers,  as  I  be- 
lieve what  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again.    I 


now  give  vou  a  rare  case.  I  have  four  of  this 
year's  pullets  that  commeneed  laying  atbottC  the 
20th  of  Xulv.  One  of  them  laid  about  one  doaett 
eggs  and  then  set,  brought  out  six  ehiokesas  oa 
the  29lh  of  August,  and  all  doing  finely.  The 
other  three  continue  to  li^— -Shsnghai  br^cd*  amd 
smart  at  that.  James  Boffikqtox^ 

SaleMi,  SepL,  1861. 

THE  KCTCHUM  MOWER  OY  1861. 

Can  vou,  or  any  of  your  subscribers  who  ha^e 
used  tne  Ketchum  Mower  for  1861,  inform  me 
whether  they  work  better  than  those  of  1860  ? 
Whether  they  are  less  likely  to  dog,  and  whether 
the  swing  shoe  enables  the  machine  to  mow  clos- 
er on  rough  ground  ?  If  you,  or  any  of  yoar  sab* 
scribers  can  answer  these  questions,  you  will  con* 
fer  a  favor  on  a  Subscriber. 

Thttford,  Vt.,  Sept.  2, 1861. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  seen  the  Improved 
KeUikum  Mower  in  opefatioa,  or  heard  it  de^ 
scribed.  If  those  who  have  used  it  will  replj  t» 
''Subscriber^*'  we  will  publish  theur  answer. 

HE.  OOT  TIKDICATBD. 

I  would  Kke  to  say  that  I  think  Mr.  William 
Orton's  oantion  in  regard  to  the  Sweet  German 
turnip  seed  is  useless.  I  think  his  letter  or  the 
seed  must  have  miscarried,  for  I  sent  a  few 
stamps,  and  received  seed  enough  for  nearlf  half 
an  acre.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  if  i  can  set  them  in  the 
spring  and  get  seed  in  season  for  sowing ;  if  not, 
I  shaU  have  to  send  for  more  seed.  I  would  rath- 
er raise  four  bushels  of  them  than  one  of  carrots. 

New  Wbreeater,  Sept.,  1861.     H.  T.  Gates. 

Bemarks.— See  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Marsh  in 
this  column. 


ABXKAZi  am  Tsr  thb  ookajbt. 

Dr.  Wallich,  who  accompanied  the  Bull  Doc 
as  natumliftt  in  the  recent  survey  of  the  Notth 
Atlantic,  for  the  proposed  telegraph  line,  made 
a  remarkable  discovery.  Nearly  midway  between 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Farewell,  sound- 
ings were  obtained  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
fathoms.  The  sounding  apnaratus,  which  was 
of  a  very  perfect  description,  Drought  to  the  sur- 
face a  Inge  mass  of  coarse  muddy  matter,  no  lees 
than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  which  consisted  of 
the  shelly  remains  of  Olobigerina,  a  genus  of 
Foramim^ra«— thus  testifying  that  the  ocean  floor 
at  that  locality  mast  be  paved  by  countless  mil- 
lions of  these  animals,  some  of  which  were  alive. 
But  more  marvellous  still,  from  this  great  depth, 
the  sounding-line  brought  op  starfish  in  fhll  ae^ 
tivity,  radiant  with  beauty,  which  probably  en» 
joyed  life  though  subjected  to  tbs  enormous  pres- 
sure of  a  ton  and  a  half  on  the  square  inch.  This 
most  interesting  discovery  shows  that  no  limit 
of  life  can  be  drawn  in  the  sea.  It  has  been  foand 
that  the  air  on  the  summit  of  Etna,  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level,  abounds  with  Di* 
atomaee® ;  and  now  the  ocean,  at  a  d^th  of  up> 
ward  of  seven  thousand  feet,  and  about  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  Greenland,  is  found  to  teem  with 
animals  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  capa- 
ble of  living  only  in  much  shallower  water. 
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HOW  TO  OIiBAB  IiAin>    OF  BBUSH. 

Our  pastures  are  encroached  xipon  by  shrabe 
and  trees  of  inferior  growth,  making  nestlioff 
places  for  weeds,  and  shading  much  land  which 
otherwise  would  produce  grass.  We  prefer  to 
use  the  brush  hook,  and  cut  up  erenrthing,  to  lay 
the  dry  brush  over  the  stubs  and  bum  it.  If 
sheep  are  kept  on  the  lot  alterwwrds,  they  will 
feed  down  the  voung  growth  which  starts  from 
the  roots,  for  the.  most  part|  and  a  scythe  will 
keep  under  the  remainder.  A  correspondent  of 
the  ffomestead  gives  his  views  as  follows : 

''This  is  often  a  problem  of  much  importance, 
and  the  solution  of  it  is  attended  in  some  sec- 
tions with  much  difficulty  and  expense.  After 
cutting  and  burning  the  brush  pilea  up  in  heaps, 
many  think  the  best  and  perhiaps  the  only  mode 
of  extermination  is  plowing  and  thorough  tillage. 
This  is  an  effectual  remedy,  and  where  oircam< 
stances  will  admit,  a  good  one.  But  there  are 
many  Oelda  that  cannot  be  treated  in  thia  man* 
ner.^  Either  the  occupunt  cannot  snetain  the  re- 
quisite expense,  or  impediments  to  plowing  stand 
m  the  way. 

*'In  many  sections  there  are  large  quantities  of 
land  now  comparatively  useless,  that  would,  if 
the  brush  is  de»troyecU  ne  valoable  for  grasiag. 
Last  year  I  tried  burning  Uie  laad  over  without 
cutting  the  brush,  and  have  been  so  well  pleaaed 
with  the  result  that  I  wish  to  recommend  tibe  pfae» 
tlce  to  others,  and  also  draw  out  tbe  expeneace 
and  opinions  of  others*  Now  is  thetime^  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough.  The  jfire  runs  best 
in  the  middle  of  tbie  day.  From  a  single  experi- 
ment I  have  come  to  the  coaolnsion  thai  fire  raa- 
ning  over  the  land  a  few  consecutive  yean  will 
ran  out  the  brush,  and  the  land  be  benefited  by 
the  operation,  especially  if  a  top-dressing  of  gyp- 
sum or  something  else  be  applied  •*^«^*»'«« '» — 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Roots.— All  roots  should  be  housed  before  the 
weather  becomes  severely  cold.  Cabbages,  tur- 
nips, beets,  onions,  carrots  and  parsnips  will 
need  looking  after  soon ;  but  the  first  two  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  out  as  long  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  froxen  in« 


TOUTH^S  DEPARTMENT. 


afterwards,"— 


PBODUOV  OW  MILOK  OOWS. 

A  dairyman  somewhat  noted  for  producing  a 
large  amomit  of  cheese  annnaUy  from  his  di£y, 
said  to  us  in  a  recent  conyersation,  that  one  of 
the  secrete  of  his  success  in  this  reapeot  was  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  treated  his  herd.  His 
cows  Wtf  e  driven  to  tiie  stables  leisurely.  No  dogs 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  cows, 
and  persons  in  his  employ  who  were  caught 
striking  or  in  any  way  abusing  a  eow,  were 
discharged  on  the  inetant.  Let  the  cows  have  an 
abundance  of  food,  and  take  their  time  in  coming 
to  the  bam,  especially  in  hot  weather,  milk  dean 
and  regularly,  and  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds 
more  cheese  can  be  made  per  cow,  during  the 
season^  than  when  the  animals  are  dogged  out  of 
the  field  night  and  morning,  or  kicked  and  pound- 
ed and  frightened  for  every  little  mistake  they 
are  supposd  to  make*  8ome  people  make  a  great 
mistake  in  overstocking,  and  too  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  treatment  of  stodc,  summer  and 
winter.  The  dairyman  should  consider  a  moment 
whether  30  cows  yielding  600  pounds  of  cheese 
per  cow,  are  not  ae  profitable  as  40  cows  whose 
annual  produce  is  400  pounds  per  cow;  and  yet 
hundreas  of  dairymen  seldom  if  ever  think  of  diis 
matter,  but  go  on  after  the  old  manner,  trusting 
to  luck  for  an  increase  in  dairy  products  over  that 
of  former  years.— Dairy  Farmer. 


TBm   UHIi00K7  THBOW. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  like  most  other  boys,  1 
often  did  idle  and  foolish  things.  One  day,  for 
instance,  as  I  was  walking  up  street,  I  saw  a 
broken  china  tea-cup  in  the  road.  Picking  it  up, 
instead  of  letting  it  alone,  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  I  began  to  toss  it  into  the  air.  This  I  did 
several  times,  trying  to  throw  it  higher  with  each 
new  effort. 

At  last,  thinking  to  toss  it  as  high  as  the  cor- 
nices of  the  houses,  I  threw  it  with  great  energy* 
Alas  for  me !  Mv  arm  struck  my  side,  and  the 
unlucky  piece  of  china  went  crashing  through  the 
window  of  a  dwelling-house. 

Without  thinking  of  my  duty,  I  took  counsel 
of  my  fears  only,  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  my 
feet  could  carry  me.  Nor  did  I  either  pause  or 
look  back  until  I  turned  a  corner. 

Shortly  after  this  mi&fortune  the  son  of  the 
man  whose  window  I  had  broken  came  home 
from  play.  Seeing  the  window  broken,  he 
stood  outside,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  at  it  A  man  passing  snid,  **Tour  father 
will  think  you  broke  that  window,  my  little  fellow, 
and  hell  tickle  vour  back  with  a  raw  hide." 

••No  he  won't,'*  said  the  boy  calmly,  "fori 
shall  tell  him  I  didn't  do  it." 

''You  may  tell  him  so,  but  will  he  believe 
you  P"  refoined  the  man. 

••He  always  believes  what  I  say !" 

That  was  nobly  said,  and  it  was  just  so.  That 
boy  wore  a  diamond  called  truth  on  his  heart, 
and  his  father  knew  that  he  could  safely  trust  him. 

Where  was  I P  Well,  I  sneidbed  nome,  flsel- 
ing  that  I  had  done  a  mean  act  in  not  going  right 
to  the  owner  of  the  house  and  confessing  my 
misfortune. 

For  several  days  I  carried  mv  secret  with  me. 
It  was  like  wearing  a  belt  of  burrs  round  my 
waist.  It  pained  me  badly.  I  was  in  torments, 
too,  lest  somebody  had  seen  me  and  should,  after 
all,  tell  my  father. 

At  last  my  secret  was  dragged  out  A  person 
who  knew  me  had  seen  me  break  the  window  and 
had  told  the  owner  of  the  house  about  me.  That 
gentleman  knew  my  father,  and  the  first  time  he 
saw  him  told  him  what  I  had  done.  My  father 
paid  for  setting  a  new  square  of  glass,  and  on 
nis  return  home  called  me  to  his  side. 

His  face  wore  a  stem  expression.  I  trembled 
and  blushed  like  a  culprit,  for  I  guessed  he  had 
found  me  out.  Looking  right  in  my  eye,  he  said : 

••Peter,  did  you  break  Jlr.  Comerford's  win- 
dow a  few  days  ago  ?" 

"Tes,  sir,"  I  replied,  holding  down  my  head. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for  P''  asked  my  father, 
with  less  sternness  in  his  manner. 

The  worst  of  my  load  was  now  gone.  That 
secret  mill-stone  which  had  been  crushing  me 
was  now  rolled  off,  and  I  told  my  father  all  about 
the  affair. 
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"Peter,  my  boy,''  said  m^  father,  after  hearing 
my  Btory,  "I  am  glad  tou  did  not  deny  your  guilt. 
I  regret  you  did  not  play  the  man  when  your  mis- 
fortune happened,  by  going  to  Mr.  Comerford  at 
once.  But  I  honor  you  for  frankly  and  truth- 
fully answering  my  question.  I  have  paid  for  the 
window.  Go.  Be  more  careful  hereafter  about 
tossing  old  china  in  the  street,  and,  above  all,  if 
you  ever  should  be  unlucky  or  foolish  enough  to 
meet  with  a  similar  accident  don't  run  away  like 
a  sneak.  Act  the  part  of  a  thoroughly  honest 
boy,  and  own  your  fault  at  once." 

I  promised  I  would,  and  I  tried  to  keep  my 
promise.  The  advice  my  father  gave  me  I  com- 
mend to  you,  hoping  that  you  will  remember  that 
it  is  honest,  noble,  and  manly  to  confess  a  fault, 
while  to  conceal  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  oowud« — 
Sunday  School  Adweaie* 


A  BUINED  OHABA.CTEB. 

Not  long  since,  in  a  certain  neighborhood,  a 
man  was  wandering  in  search  of  employment 
He  called  at  a  respectable  farmer's  house,  and 
told  his  errand* 
.    "What  is  your  name  P"  asked  the  man. 

"Jonathan  Gilman,"  was  the  reply, 

"Jonathan  Gilman,  the  same  that  lived  near 
here  when  a  boy  P" 

"The  same,  sir.** 

"I  will  not  employ  you  then.** 

Poor  Jonathan,  surprised  at  such  a  reply, 
passed  on  to  the  next  farmer's ;  but  the  same  re- 
ply was  given.  He  soon  came  in  sight  of  an  old 
scnool-house. 

"Ah  !"  said  he,  "I  understend  it  now.  I  was 
a  school-boy  there  once,  but  what  kind  of  a 
school-boy?  Lasy  and  disobedient.  Although 
I  am  now  in  a  measure  reformed,  they  all  think 
me  the  same  kind  of  a  man  as  I  was  a  boy.  O, 
that  I  had  done  my  duty  when  at  school—- then 
again  could  I  dwell  pleasantly  in  the  land  of  my 
birth." 

School-boys  and  school-girls,  please  remember 
that  your  school-mates  willbe  likely  to  look  upon 
you  in  manhood  or  womanhood  as  they  dia  in 
youth.  Then,  in  your  schooldays,  prepare  for  no- 
Dle  men  and  noble  women. — The  Oenu 
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I  OAV  HABDI.T  KEBP  ITS'  B07  HOMB 

BVSNINOB. 

What  will  he  do  then  when  he  is  older?  queried 
we,  as  we  heard  a  father  speak  thus  of  his  little 
son,  only  seven  years  old.  Whv  can  he  not  keep 
him  at  home  ?  Ay !  here  is  the  difficulty,  he  is 
a  very  restless,  active  boy,  and  cannot  sit  still 
five  minutes  unless  his  mind  is  diverted  with 
some  childish  amusement.  He  is  very  fond  of 
pictures,  but  his  mother  complains  that  he  is  too 
much  trouble  when  attending  to  them ;  he  wants 
the  table  or  wall  covered  with  them,  or  if  draw- 
ing them,  wants  too  much  of  her  attention  to  en- 
courage him. 

Poor  boy,  his  mind  is  filled  with  none  of  the 
perplexing' cares  ahd  plana  that  employ  the  moth- 
er's, but  is  in  search  of  something  to  occupy  it. 

Is  it  wise,  mothers,  to  discourage  the  little 


ones  from  attending  to  innocent,  fireside 
ments,  because  that  to  encoorage  them  reooires 
time  and  attention?  What  mother  would  not 
rather  spend  half  an  hour  every  evening  in  mak- 
ing drawings  or  some  other  amusement  agreeable 
and  attractive  to  her  little  boy,  thereby  oultivm- 
ting  a  love  of  home  and  home  pleasures,  than  in 
after  years  to  find  him  seeking  entertainment  and 
companions  abroad,  most  likdy  among  the  disao- 
lute  and  degraded,  because  he  has  no  lore  of 
home,  and  can  find  no  enjoyment  there  P  Do  not 
many  mothers  err  in  this  matter,  and  afterwards 
wonder  why  they  cannot  keep  their  children  at 
home  ? — Mother's  JoumaL 


THB  POWBB  OF  ZiOVlL 

^  To  the  hearts  of  all  us  women,  love  is  a  ne 
sity;  and  a  man  who  understands  that,  has  a 
power  in  his  hands.  Many  have  neglected  it  and 
many  have  grossly  misused  it  Where  and  how 
your  husbands  have  failed,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide ;  one  thing  only  I  will  say  to  you.  Mv  late 
husband  told  me  one  day  of  a  King  of  Spain,  on 
whose  foot  a  burning  cmder  fell  out  of  the  fireu 
He  would  have  thrown  it  off^  but  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  was  not  seemly  £or  a  king  to  do  so ; 
he  therefore  called  his  minister.  T%e  minister 
said  that  it  was  not  his  business,  and  gave  Uie 
command  to  one  of  the  pages  \  the  page  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  therefore  called  a  chamber- 
lain ;  but  before  he  could  come  the  cinder  had 
burnt  the  shoe  throuffh  to  the  foot.  Dear  lady, 
when  a  grief,  like  area-hot  cinder,  falls  upon  jonr 
heart,  do  not  stop,  thinking  whose  proper  duty  it 
is  to  remove  it,  otherwise  tout  heart  may  bd  burnt 
through  and  through.  Seise  it  boldly,  with  our 
Lord's  help,  and  throw  it  away,  even  though  fin- 
ger and  thumb  should  be  a  litUe  burnt ;  that  host 
will  soon  heaL — Matriinonial  Quarrds. 


Pnc  Money.— The  origin  of  "pin  money*  wat 
as  follows :  Toward  the  close  of  toe  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, an  epoch  that  makes  a  transition  s^le  in 
the  dress  of  ladies,  pins  were  looked  vpon  with 
great  favor  as  New  Years'  gifts.  They  displaoed 
the  old  wooden  skewer,  previously  used  to  fasten 
ladies'  dresses,  which  no  effort  of  skill,  no  bur- 
nishing of  embellishment,  could  convert  into  a 
sightly  appendage.  Pins,  in  that  simple  age  of 
the  world,  were  luxuries  of  high  price,  and  the 
gift  was  frequently  compounded  for  in  money,  an 
allowance  that  became  so  ifecessary  to  the  wants 
of  ladies  of  quality,  that  it  resolved  itself  at  last 
into  a  regular  stipend,  very  properly  called  **pin 
money." — N.  F.  Ijedger. 


Unmarried  Ladies.— The  single  state  is  no 
diminution  of  the  beautibs  and  the  utilities  of 
the  female  character  i  on  the  contrary,  our  prea- 
ent  life  would  lose  many  of  the  comforts,  and 
much,  likewise,  of  what  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  every  part  of  society,  and  even 
of  the  private  home,  without  the  nnmarrted  fe- 
male.  The  single  woman  is  as  important  an  ele- 
ment of  social  and  private  happiness  as  the  mar- 
ried woman.  The  utilities  of  each  are  difllerent ; 
but  it  is  vulgar  nonsense,  unworthy  of  manly 
feeling,  and  discreditable  to  every  just  one,  to  de- 
preciate the  unmarried  condition. 
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BUGOaaTBD'  BT  VOVXXBSB. 

^<  Til  M^  tOTMlgii »  toOMOM  piftoe. 
Bat  not  to  maoftg*  leisorv  with  a  gnot ; 
Abienoe  of  ooenpation  is  not  rett, 
A  mind  quite  iraoant  li  n  mind  dlitrated. 
Tho  TeCermn  ttced,  Idf  tuk  ezeofed  atlengtli. 
In  Idndooaipaitlon  of  hii  telling  itrength, 
'And  tnrnodittto  tbe  park  or  men4  to  giaM, 
Bniapt  firoa  ftitnre  mttIoo  nllliU  da^tt 
There  fMlB  n  ploaam,  norfeoi  la  iti  JUnd, 
Bftngee  at  Uhertj*  andnofli  the  wtnd} 
Bnt  when  hit  lord  would  qoift  the  \naj  road. 
To  taete  a  Joj  like  that  he  hae  heitowed. 
He  protes,  leae  happy  than  hie  tevored  hmtee, 
A  life  of  eaie  a  dUBonlt  ponolt.'* 

OTKMBEB   has 

bemi  dtnomi- 
Bftted  •'the 
month  of  tui- 
eidet."  It 
comet  to  U8 
shrouded  m 
m,  and 
borne  on  a 
car  of  storm — 
cold,  dreary 
and  inhospit- 
able in  aspect, 
but  not  unac- 
companied by 
many  enjoy- 
ments and 
pleasores  pe- 
culiar to  it- 
self. The  po- 
ets haye  gen- 
erally, oblifL 
oils  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  enchanting 
days  o^  autumn  are  found  in  this  month,  depict- 
ed it  as  cheerless,  gloomy,  and  depressing. 
ThuB*  one  says : — 

«« Tie  the  rear^  erentlde. 
The  mind,  Hke  one  that  tlghi  in  pain, 
O'arjofa  that  ne'er  win  hlooB  agaio. 


Moans  on  the  ter  hillside. 

The  air  breathes  ohill  and  free : 
A  spirit  in  soft  nnsic  calls 
Krom  Antnnn*s  gfay  and  moss-dad  faalli, 

And  ronnd  her  withered  trees. 

Leaves  that  the  Ugbt  wind  bears 
To  Barth*s  eold  bosom  with  a  sigh, 
Are  types  of  oar  iBortality, 

And  of  our  teding  jean.*' 

B&AINARD  speaks  of  it  in  a  ^ore  pathetic,  if 
not  more  gloomy  strain : 

"The  dead  leaTos  strew  the  forest  walk. 

And  withered  are  the  pale  wild  flowers  | 
The  frost  hangs  bladcening  on  the  staDc, 

The  dew-drope  tell  in  flroien  showers ; 
Ooneare  the  spring's  green  sporting  bowers. 

Gone  sammer*s  rich  and  mantling  vines. 
And  Aatnmn,  with  her  yellow  hours. 

On  hill  and  plain  no  longer  shines.'* 

We  haye  generally,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, an  interval  of  fine  weather  known  as  the  *'Itt- 
dian  Summer,"  which  comes  to  us  with  all  the 
golden  and  winning  attractions  that  accompany 
the  finely  pencilled  and  dream-like  glories  of 
September.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fairy- like  sea- 
son,— ^the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees,  which  have  worn 
their  green  robes  with  so  much  humility  through 
the  summer— like  modest  merit  obscured  by  pov- 
erty— glowing  in  ail  the  colors  of  the  rainbow* 
and  fading  off  into  distance,— the  oblique  rays  of 
the  sun  gleaming  through  the  many-hued  foliage, 
suggesting,  at  times,  the  idea  of  a  forest  aglow 
with  fire,  or  of 

••GamMots  rolled  in  blood,"^ 

the  deep,  yet  mellow  aiure  of  the  distant  uplands, 
over  which  there  is  suspended  a  sky  that  mocks 
the  brightest  conceptions  of  the  poet,  and  turns 
to  ridicule,  in  comparison,  the  richest  coloring  of 
a  Claude, — ^the  deepening  blue  of  the  mountain- 
framed  lake,  and  the  silvery  radiance  of  the 
stream,  flowing  like  molten  silver,  but  with  a 
meiry  song — ^present  a  picture  of  quiet  and  sub- 
dued loveliness,  that  comes  over  the  spirit  with  a 
sort  of  dreamy  beaaty,  inspiring  Uselings  akin  to 
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those  which  one  feels  while  listenbg  to  the  sound 
of  an  oTgan  in  some  grand  old  cathedral,  with  the 
purple  glories  pf  a  summer  twilight  around  him. 
Artists  have  frequently  made  attempts  to  repre- 
sent the  different  phases  of  the  Indian  Summer 
on  canrass,  but  as  yet  their  attempts  haye  been 
attended  with  but  partial  success.  Neidier  the 
colors  of  the  painter  nor  the  descriptions  of  the 
poet  can  do  justice  to  it,  or  place  it  adequately 
before  the  vision  of  one  who  has  never  beheld  its 
glories.  The  air,  too,  during  its  prevalence,  is 
balmy,  still  and  voluptaous,  almost  beyond  the 
breath  of  June,  and  one  almost  feels  disposed  to 
regret,  while  enjoying  it,  that  the  economy  of  na- 
ture requires  a  change,  and  that  such  a  halcyon 
period  of  quietude  and  beauty  must  give  place 
even  to  the  wanton  and  wild  display  of  the  flower- 
enamelled  June  herself. 

But  November  is,  after  all,  by  many  eonsidered 
a  gloomy  month,  and  even  the  most  elastic  and 
cheerful  minds  are  sometimes  tinged  with  sad- 
ness by  its  clouds  and  general  aspect  of  decay. 
Hood,  whose  pictures  are  generally  true  to  nature, 
represents  it  in  a  strong  light : 

<«Ko  fon— no  moon- 
No  nom-^io  aootfc— 

No  dAwn— >no  dark— no  proper  timt  of  day— 
No  ik7— no  earthlj  ylew— 
No  dittanoe  looking  bluo— 

No  road-^no  street— no  *tother  tide  the  way'— 
No  end  to  any  *row'— 
No  indleationi  where  the  oreeoents  go— 
No  top  to  any  eteeple— 

No  reeognitioni  of  fiunillar  people- 
No  conrteeiei  for  ihowtng  'em- 
No  knowing  *em.'* 

But  if,  as  we  hopefully  trust  is  the  case,  we 
have  been  "blessed  in  our  basket  and  our  store," 
— if  our  granaries  are  well  supplied  with  the  le- 
gitimate fruits  of  honest  industry,  we  can  look 
out  upon  the  dimly-lighted  and  dismantled  land- 
scape, and  the  denuded  fielcls  begemmed  with  the 
"sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  and  rejoice  over  the  home 
comforts  our  labors  have  secured  to  us,  and  which 
impart,  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment,  a  new 
sanctity  to  the  domestic  altar,  and  new  bliss  to 
the  delights  of  Home.  Let  us,  however,  remem- 
ber that  there  are  those  who  tremble  at  the  voice 
of  the  "storm-king,"  and  who  have  not  the  where- 
withal to  protect  them  from  his  windy  and  pierc- 
ing wrath.  The  farmer  should  be  charitable,  and 
while  ho  reprimands  idleness  and  vice,  both  in 
precept  and  practice,  he  should  ever  be  ready  to 
succor  and  assist  the  needy.  Sweeter  will  be  the 
relish  of  enjoyment  for  the  bread  given  in  secret 


Salt  fob  Swinb. — ^A  correspondent  of  the 
AnncUen  der  Landwirihscha/l  states  some  inter- 
esting experiments  to  test  the  use  of  salt  in  fat- 
tening swine.  He  selected  two  pairs  of  barrow 
hogs  weighing  200  lbs.  apiece.  One  pair  received 


with  their  daily  allowance  of  food  two  ounces  of 
salt;  the  other  pair  similarly  fed,  none.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  ft  was  easily  seen  that  the  salted 
pair  had  a  much  stronger  appetite  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  after  a  fortnight  the  salt  was  increased 
to  two  ounces  anieoe.  After  four  months  the 
weight  of  the  salted  hogs  was  350  lbs.  apiece^ 
while  that  of  the  unsalted,  five  weeks  later,  had 
reached  only  300  lbs.  This  experiment  waa  re- 
peated with  almost  precisely  tne  same  results 
The  author  feeds  young  pigs,  accordinff  to  their 
age,  a  quarter  to  one  ounce  daily,  breeding  aows 
very  little  during  pregnancy,  and  during  the  heat 
of  summer  withholds  it  in  a^eat  de^preefrom  tJlf 
as  it  induces  thirst  and  liability  to  disease. 


BACTBIAir  CAIICBIiS  AS  BJBABT8  OIT 
BI7BDmr. 

The  Baotrian  camels  imported  here  from  the 
Amoor  river,  about  two  years  since,  have  shown 
and  are  proving  themselves'  serviceable  as  beaatt 
of  burden.  It  had  been  so  often  reiterated  that 
the  double-humped  camel  could  not  be  packed^ 
and  would  not  carry  freight,  that  the  timid  here, 
as  elsewhere,  doubted  their  adaptability  to  high- 
way transportation.  Hence  Mr.  Frisius,  to  whoa 
the  Siberian  Quadrupeds  were  consigned,  failed 
for  some  montns  in  getting  an  offer  for  them  ap- 
proximating to  their  true  value.  Finally,  Juw 
Julius  Bandmann  purchased  the  lot,  ten  in  num- 
ber, being  convinced  from  observation  that  thej 
could  be  advantageously  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden  in  California. 

While  in  the  possession  of  their  proprietor,  the 
camels  have  been  constantly  packea  with  im- 
mense loads.  The  ordinary  pack  saddle  fits  in 
finely  between  the  callous  protuberances,  and  on 
this,  barrels,  bags,  packages  and  miscellaneous 
articles  are  bound,  the  girths  about  the  neck  and 
under  the  belly  tightly  drawn,  and  the  animal  thus 
laden,  walks  or  paces  off  as  easily  as  the  best 
trained  mule.  Yesterday,  by  wsy  of  experiment, 
one  of  the  larger  camels  left  the  yard  of  Mr. 
M'Donald  with  bags  of  sand  wei^bins  at  least  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  with  this  immense 
load,  footed  it  over  the  precipitous  and  deep  sand 
hills  of  the  Presidio  Plaza. 

On  their  return  from  the  day's  pasturage,  the 
camels  are  driven  into  the  inclosure  at  M'Don- 
ald's,  where  at  sunset  they  lie  down  to  sleep  all 
in  a  heap.  They  rise  about  four  o'clock,  seek  the 
9un  and  shelter  when  the  winds  arise.  A  tub  of 
fresh  water  always  stands  in  the  yard,  but  it  ia 
seldom  visited.  When  well,  a  camel  goes  to  the 
tub  but  once  in  ten  days,  and  then  quenches  his 
thirst  with  two  buckets  of  water. 

It  is  believed  that  for  transportation  of  goods 
between  points  in  the  interior  counties,  over  the 
Sierras,  or  through  the  Carson  Valley  region,  the 
Asiatic  camel  would  be  found  preferable  to  the 
mule.  The  experiments  here  tried  by  Mr.  Band- 
mann demonstrate  that  they  require  less  food  and 
water,  no  care,  can  bear  heavier  burdens,  and 
travel  faster,  and  more  than  aU,  are  neither  sus- 
ceptible to  disease,  nor  sudden  fits  of  frenzied 
wrath.  Traders  in  the  country,  and  particularly 
merchants  forwarding  extensive  consignments 
over  the  mountains,  would  do  well  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  these  animals  to  the  tri- 
als of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. — Alta  California. 
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Pbr-  the  New  BngUmd  Farmer. 
HOTBB  BT  THS  WAT. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — ^The  season  is  now  past, 
and  the  harvest  nearly  ended,  and  the  farmer  can 
sit  down  and"connt  tne  cost,"  and  know  how 'the 
debt  and  credit  columns  stand,  in  an  agricultaral 
point  of  view.  I  think  the  Green  Mountain  farm- 
ers who  have  made  a  wise  and  prudent  use  of  the 
capacity  and  means  of  which  tney  are  possessed, 
will  be  well  compensated  for  their  labors  the  past 
season.  The  vegetable  growth  has  been  heavy, 
and  the  crops  well  secured.  The  hay  crop,  par- 
ticularly in  north-eaatem  Vermont,  was  very 
bountiful  in  quantity,  and  good  in  quality ;  the 
result  in  part  of  the  fine  covering  of  snow — the 
poor  man's  manure — favored  our  Green  Hills  the 
last  winter,  and  the  heavy  rains,  and  freshets 
which  followed  in  the  spring. 

Tho  grain  harvest  was  very  good,  notwithstand- 
ing the  appearance  and  attacks  of  the  fly  or  lotuet 
which  undoubtedly  did  considerable  injury  in  sap- 
ping the  juices  which  otherwise  would  have  en- 
tered the  grain  or  seed.  Oats  and  wheat  were 
most  infested  by  this  insect  Of  the  less  cultivat- 
ed grains,  as  rye,  barley,  and  buck  and  India 
wheat,  the  season  has  been  favorable,  and  the 
yield  good.  Indian  com  is  particularly  heavy  in 
growth — the  kernel  Ml  and  hard — the  result  of 
the  fine  September  weather  with  which  we  have 
been  favored.  To  this  date,  (October  9th,)  no 
frosts  have  occurred  to  kill  even  the  garden  veg- 
etables or  vines.  Potatoes,  which  now  are  being 
gathered  in,  are  yielding  well,  though  hardly  so 
bountifully  as  last  year.  From  150  to  200  bush- 
els to  the  acre  of  common  potatoes,  or  Pink  eyes, 
I  think  will  be  about  an  average  yield. 

8o  you  may  rest  assured,  Messrs.  Editors,  that 
in  consideration  of  the  bountiful  harvests  secur- 
ing and  secured,  the  late  demand  for  wool,  an  ar- 
ticle of  export  upon  which  many  Vermont  farm- 
ers to  some  extent  depend,  and  the  large  supplies 
of  beef  still  in  the  country,  that  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  will  "still  live,"  notwithstanding  the 
cries  of  *<War,  and  hard  times,"  if  but  to  assist  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  to  save  our  government  from 
an  inglorious  defeat,  and  harder  times  than  we 
have  as  yet  experienced. 

A  very  fair  test  of  the  thrift  and  prosperi^r  of 
our  farming  communities,  may  be  witnessed  in 
our  County  and  Town  Fairs.  Wherever  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  doing  and  feeling  well,  the  one, 
by  the  way,  a  very  sure  conseauent  of  the  other, 
the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  exhibitions  of  the 
place,  if  properly  conducted,  will  be  marked  with 
success.  Such  has  been  the  case,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  in  regard  to  the  late  fairs  of  Caledonia  Co. 

The  first,  that  of  the  regular  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  the  county  which  was  held  at  St.  Johnsbu- 
ry,  September  17th  and  18th,  was  well  attended, 
especially  on  the  second  day,  and  the  exhibition 
very  good.  In  the  number,  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  the  cattle,  quite  an  improvement  was  noticea- 
ble over  some  of  its  former  shows.  Many  fine 
oxen  were  on  the  ground,  and  a  good  show  of 
other  cattle.  The  exhibition  of  horses  was  good 
— a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal being  exhibited.  The  blood  was  principally 
of  the  Morgan  stock. 

The  show  in  the  Floral  department  was  hardly 
up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The  continued 


demands  bv  our  volunteers  upon  the  labors  and 
efforts  of  the  ladies,  may  have  bad  its  influence 
upon  this  department.  They  did  well,  however, 
and  their  interest  and  efforts  are  appreciated. 

The  "Caledonia  County  Farmers'  Club"  held 
its  second  annual  Fair  at  Lyndon,  October  2d. 
This  is  a  new  society,  organized  more  particular- 
ly to  accommodate  Uie  people  of  nortnern  Cale- 
donia, interested  in  Agrioultural  and  Industrial 
exhibitions.  The  society  awards  diplomas,  in- 
stead of  cash  premiums ;  the  necessary  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses,  which  are  consequently  light, 
being  raised  by  membership  subscriptions.  The 
thousand  and  one  humbugs  resorted  to  by  many, 
if  not  most  of  our  agricultural  societies,  in  order  to 
make  them  "self-supporting,"  are  thereby  avoid- 
ed, and  the  people  much  better  satisfled.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  very  successful  in  its  exhibitions, 
and  the  interest  manifested  •  in  its  behalf  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  Fair  the  2d  inst  was  a  decided  success. 
Nearly  800  cattle  were  on  the  ground,  650  of 
which  were  oxen.  These  oxen  came  upon  the 
ground  in  town-teams,  each  attached  to  a  large 
wagon,  and  accompanied  by  m'artial  music — mu« 
sic  fitting  the  times — thus  forming  a  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Faur.  The  Lyndon  team 
numbered  104  yoke ;  Burke,  64 ;  Kirbv,  40,  and 
nearly  the  same  from  Sutton,  Wheelock  and  St. 
Johnsbury. 

The  other  departments  were  well  represented, 
especially  that  of  vegetables,  and  the  Ladies'  or 
Floral  HalL  The  vegetables  were  of  extra  sise, 
and  a  verv  large  number  of  them  on  exhibition, 
speaking  well  for  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of 
tne  county. 

The  Ladies'  Hall  was  full  to  overflowing,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  show  many  of 
the  articles  to  advantage.  Manv  of  the  speci- 
mens of  embroidery,  needle-work  and  painting 
were  truly  meritorious,  such  as  would^  do  honor 
to  more  experienced  fingers.  Care  as  well  as 
skill  is  demanded  by  the  fine  arts,  a  fact  which 
ouryoung  friends  should  bear  in  mind. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Bartlett,  of  Lyndon ;  his  subject  was,  "The  Dig- 
nity of  Human  Labor."  It  was  energetic,  prac- 
tical, aid  well  received.  Our  agricultural  ad- 
dresses are  of  incalculable  value,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  they  are  becoming  more  g^neraL  The 
number  at  the  Fair  was  estimated  at  5000,  which 
bespeaks  of  its  interest  and  success. 

I.  W.  Sanborn. 


GYPSUM. 
If  you  can  procure  gypsum— plaster  of  Paris- 
sprinkle  a  small  quantity  every  morning  over 
your  cattle  stalls.  It  is  a  good  absorbent  of  am- 
monia, and  consequently  tends  not  only  to  econo- 
mize a  most  valuable  element  of  vegetable  nutri- 
tion, but  to  sweeten  and  purify  the  air.  The  gen- 
eration of  ammonia  in  stables,  and  other  confined 
situations,  is  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease, and  should  be  prevented.  Copperas  water 
sprinkled  over  the  floors  and  surface  of  cattle- 
yards,  has  a  still  more  sanitary  effect.  It  is  a 
powerful  deodorant,  and  should  be  liberally  used 
about  out-buildings,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
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Par  the  New  Bngland  Farmtr. 
XQDBBir  DISOOYSIBrBS. 

In  a  late  namber  of  the  Farmer  I  noticfl  an 
enumeration  of  modem  disooveriea  by  Bayard 
Taylor,  all  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  in  the 
arts  within  the  same  period.  About  twenty-iive 
rears  ago,  I  first  saw  a  friction  match  ;  a  little 
later,  the  next  great,  little  thing,  the  steel  pen. 
Who  could  do  without  them  ?  Who  stop  to  think 
that  the  world  ever  did  do  without  them  P  Next 
notice  that  marvellous,  beautiful  and  truly  useful 
process  of  painting,  discovered  by  the  French- 
man, Daguerre ;  and  then  Prof.  Morse's  wonder 
of  all  wonders,  which,  in  1844,  first  set  peonle 
wondering  how  he  could  convey  intelligence  in- 
stantly from  one  city  to  another,  by  means  of  an 
iron  wire  stretched  between  them ;  and  the  jast- 
ly  celebrated  rotary  planing  machine,  by  Wood- 
worth.  The  planer  came  before  the  telejgraph, 
though ;  but  It  makes  no  difference  what  comes 
first  m  this  sketch ; — the  multiplicity  of  stoves, 
hot  air  furnaces,  and  steam  heating  apparatus, 
&c.,  and  agricultural  implements.  Well,  volumes 
cannot  contain  their  history,  neither  can  I  tell  it 

Who  knows  how  many  thousands  of  mowers, 
reapers  and  threshiiijg  machines  have  been  made 
and  worn  out,  within  a  period  of  far  less  than 
twenty  years?  Nearly  all  wood  working  ma- 
chines with  which  I  am  acauainted — and  among 
my  JBrst  recollections  are  those  of  a  wood  work- 
shop— date  their  beginning  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  back.  The  first  show  of  sewing  ma- 
chines— ^which  WCL8  a  show — was  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1853.  Colt's  revolvers,  Sharpe's  rifles, 
rifled  cannon  and  iron  ships  w«r9  i^vent^  just 
in  season,  provided  the  rebels  hadn't  got  them« 
And  hear  the  thousands  of  discordant  parlor  reed 
instruments,  harassing  the  ears  of  as  many  house- 
holds. (The  discord  is,  however,  generally  charge- 
able to  the  musician,  instead  of  to  the  instru- 
ment) And  many,  and  various  other  inventions 
and  improvements,  useful  ones — ^I  am  speaking 
of  no  other— which  I  cannot  now  think  of,  and 
all  not  twentv-five  years  old. 

Well  may  Mr.  Taylor,  or  any  one  else,  exclaim, 
''What  quarter  of  a  century,  since  the  form  of 
the  earth,  and  the  boundaries  of  its  land  and  wa< 
ters  are  known,  can  exhibit  such  a  list  of  achieve- 
ments  ?"  W. 

Marlow,  2T.  jET.,  Sqft,  1861. 


xrovxii  ousB  roB  lockjaw* 

A  gentleman  of  high  standing,  on  whose  ver- 
acity we  can  depend,  relates  an  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  a  Talttable  mare  of  his  reoovered  nrom 
eonfiirmed  tetanus,  by  having  recourse  to  means 
we  never  heard  of  oeing  adopted  before.  The 
mare  had  been  docked.  A  few  days  after  the  op- 
eration was  performed,  symptoms  of  lockjaw  pre* 
sented  themselves.  The  best  advioe  was  imme- 
diately obtainec^  every  remedy  used  proved  un 
availing,  and  death  appeared  inevitable.  An  idea 
suggested  itself  to  the  lad^  of  the  house  ^who  is 
ikmed  for  the  kind  and  skillful  way  in  which  she 
dispenses  medicines,  especially  to  the  poor  of  the 
•unrounding  neighborhood,)  that  a  suaden  severe 
shock  mifmt  produce  the  efi'ect  of  relaxing  the 
nerves  ana  muscles,  now  strung  to  the  highest 


{>itch,  in  the  poor  sufficing  brute.  A  gun  was 
oaded ;  the  groom  walked  quietly  to  the  mare*s 
head,  and  discharged  it  close  to  her  ear.  The  mare 
reared  suddenly  up,  broke  her  halter,  and  fell 
backward;  got  up,  shook  herself,  at  onee  com- 
menced eating,  perfectly  recovered,  is  now  alive, 
and  has  bred  two  or  three  fine  foals  since. 
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Tbj  fields,  propilioas  Pales,  I  reheMse ; 
And  slog  tliy  pastives  in  no  Tolgftr  verae, 
AmpbrTslaa  alMpburd  1  tfae  I^cMin  woed^ 
Arcadia's  flair'ry  plains,  aad  pleasing  aoods. 
All  other  themes,  tliat  oareJewi  ainds  Invifie, 
Are  worn  with  ose,  mwortbgr  ne  to  write. 

Virgil's  third  Georgia  commences  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  and  second — with  an  inyoca- 
tion  of  the  imaginary  rural  deity  who  was  swp- 
posed  to  have  control  over  the  particular  depart* 
ment  of  agriculture  upon  which  he  was  about  to 
write.  In  the  first,  he  invokes  Cerea,  the  goddeaa 
of  agriculture,  or  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  or  cereals  ; 
in  the  second,  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  and  Po- 
mona, the  goddess  of  fruits ;  in  the  third.  Pales, 
the  goddess  of  shepherds,  of  flocks  and  herds. 

Froni  the  last  two  lines  of  the  above  quotation^ 
it  seems  that  although  Virgil  was  deeply  learned 
in  all  the  sciences  wnich  were  known  in  nis  time, 
and  in  poetical  genius  waa  superior  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  could  find  no  theme  so  wtor- 
thy  of  his  thought  and  pen,  so  fresh  and  ennob- 
ling, as  the  art  of  husbandry.  If  he  was  now  on 
earth,  and  living  in  New  England,  we  should, 
without  doubt,  often  see  articles  from  his  peo  in 
some  of  our  agricultural  papers — ^perhaps  in  the 

In  this,  his  third  poem,  Virgil  gives  rules  for 
the  breeding  and  management  or  horses,  oxen, 
sheep,  goats  aivd  dogs ;  and  interweaves  several 
pleasant  descriptions  of  a  chariot  race,  of  the  bat- 
tle of  the  buUs,  of  the  power  of  love,  and  of  the 
Scythian  winter.  In  tne  latter  part  of  the  book 
or  poem,  he  relates  the  diseases  incident  to  cat- 
tle ;  and  ends  with  the  account  of  a  fatal  murrain 
that  formerly  raged  among  the  Alps.  His  des- 
cription of  the  noblest  of  all  animaU,  the  hofae^ 
is  very  spirited  and  truthful. 

The  eott  that  for  a  stallion  to  deafgned. 

Bj  sore  presagti  shews  bis  generoos  idnd  $ 

Of  able  bedj,  sound  of  limb  and  wind, 

Upright  he  walks  on  pMtems  firm  and  straight ; 

ffls  motions  eaqr ;  praneing  in  his  gait j 

The  first  to  toad  the  way,  to  tempt  Uie  flood, 

To  pass  the  bridge  unknown,  nor  fear  the  treabUag'Weod; 

Daontlees  at  empty  noises :  lofty  neeked  : 

aiMurpheadsd,  bnnel-belUed,  broadly  backed ; 

Brawny  his  ehest,  and  deep ;  his  oolor  gray  \ 

Tor  beanty,  dappled,  or  the  Drigfatest  bay : 

Faint  white  and  dnn  will  seaioe  the  reariag  pay. 

The  fiery  oonrser,  when  he  hears  Cran  fsr 

The  sprigbtly  trampets.  and  the  shoats  of  war. 

Pricks  np  his  ears  j  and,  trembling  with  delif^ 

Shuts  pl80e,  and  MMs,  and  hopes  the  promtoed  iglht. 

On  his  right  shooider  his  thick  mane  reclined, 

Rnflles  at  speed,  and  dances  In  the  wind. 

His  heray  noolli  are  Jetted  Maok  aad  roond; 

Bis  chine  to  double }  starting  with  a  bound. 

He  torus  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 

Fire  from  hte  eyes,  douds  IhMn  hto  nostrito.  How  t 

Se  bears  hto  rider  headloag  on  the  foe. 

His  directions  for  the  training  of  colts  and 
steers  are  very  similar  to  those  which  are  now 
followed  by  individuals  who  are  most  sucoessfol 
in  the  art 
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Sooths  him  with  pndae,  mnd  tiske  him  andontand 
The  load  applsoBM  ot  bit  mMt«r*t  haad : 
Thlt  fh>m  hU  weaning,  l«t  him  w«U  be  taught ; 
And  then  betimes  in  »  soft  snafBe  wronght, 
Before  liit  leader  Joints  with  nenree  are  knit. 
Untried  in  arms,  and  trembling  at  the  bit. 

*  •  •  *  e 

The  oalf,  by  nature  and  by  genins  made 
To  tara  the  glebe,  breed  to  the  rural  trade 
Set  him  betimes  to  school :  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry. 
While  yet  his  youth  is  ilezlble  and  green, 
Vor  bad  ezamplee  of  the  world  has  seen. 
Early  begin  ttie  stubborn  ehild  to  break  $ 
For  his  soft  neck,  a  supple  ooUar  make 
Of  bending  osiers ;  and,  (with  time  and  care 
Inured  that  easy  ser^tade  to  bear,) 
Thy  flattering  method  on  the  youth  pursue ; 
Joined  with  his  sehotd-fellows  by  two  and  two, 
Persnhde  them  flret  to  lead  an  empty  wheel, 
That  soaroe  the  dust  ean  raise,  or  they  ean  feel  i 
In  length  oftltne  produee  the  laboflng  yoke. 
And  shining  sharea,  that  make  tlw  ftirrow  smoke. 

HiB  rules  for  the  management  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  quite  lengthy  and  minute;  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
aheep-raisiog. 

rint,  with  aisidtieaB  ears,  fVom  winter  keep, 
Well  foddered  in  the  stalls,  thy  tender  sheep ; 
Then  spread  with  straw  tte  bedding  of  thy  fold,. 
With  fern  beneath,  to  >feBd  the  bitter  cold ; 
That  free  flrom  goutf  tliou  mayest  pneerve  thy  enst 
And  clear  trom  scabs,  produced  by  freesing  air. 
Hezt  let  thy  goato  offldously  be  nursed. 
And  led  to  living  streams,  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Feed  them  with  winler-browte  J  and  fbr  their  lair, 
A  cote,  that  opens  to  the  south,  prepare ; 
Where  basking  in  the  sunshine  they  may  lie. 
And  the  short  remnants  of  Us  heat  eq|aiy. 
Tikis  during  winter*s  drlzaly  reign  be  donoi 
Till  the  new  Bam  receives  the  exalted  sun : 
For  hairy  goats  of  equal  profit  are 
With  woolj  sheep,  and  ask  an  equal  care. 

«r  •  •  •  • 

Bat,  when  the  western  winds  with  vital  power 
Call  forth  the  tender  grass  and  budding  flower, 
Then,  at  the  last,  produee  in  open  air 
Both  flocks,  and  send  them  to  their  summer  ftfe. 

He  does  not  disdain  to  notice  the  dog — ^that 
distinguished  member  of  the  canine  race, — whose 
merits  and  demerits  have  been  so  freely  discussed 
in  the  Farmer  for  a  few  months  past.  It  would 
be  really  interesting  to  know  his  opinion  of  the 
dog  law,  and  of  its  present  effect  upon  the  length 
of  a  sheej^'s  life ;  if  ne  was  of  my  mind,  he  would 
consider  it  to  be  infinitely  small. 

Vor,  last,  lbr«st  thy  bdthfnldofei;  hutfted 
With  fattening  whey  the  mastilTs  generous  breed. 
And  Spartan  raoe,  wAo,  for  ihefokPt  reUef^ 
mUwgttaaetffUh  cries  th0  tdgktlf  tUtf^ 
Bepuise  the  prowling  wolf,  and  hold  at  bay 
The  mountain  robbers  ruihiog  to  the  prey. 
With  cries  of  hounds,  thou  mayest  pursue  the  fear 
Of  flying  hares,  and  chase  the  Callow  deer. 
Bouse  from  iheir  desert  dens  the  bristled  rags 
Of  boa»,and  beamy  stap  In  toUs  engage. 

For  the  subject  of  his  fourth  and  last  Oeorgic, 
Virgil  has  chosen  the  honev  bee.  He  shows  us 
what  station  is  moat  proper  for  the  bees,  and  when 
they  begin  to  gather  noney$  how  to  call  them 
home  when  they  swarm ;  and  how  to  part  them 
when  they  are  engaged  in  battle.  From  hence 
he  takes  occasion  to  mention  their  difiisrent  kinds ; 
and  after  an  excursion,  relates  their  prudent  and 
politic  administration  of  affitirs,  and  the  several 
diseases  that  often  rage  in  their  hiTss,  with  the 
proper  symptoms  and  remedies  of  each  disease. 
He  doses  tne  poem  by  giving  the  histovy  of  an 
invention  to  restore  them  to  existence  again,  sup- 
posing theur  whole  breed  were  lost  This,  of 
course,  is  a  superstition  of  the  ancients,  but  is 
worthy  of  a  perusal. 


First  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find. 
And  lodge  them  under  covert  of  the  wind, 
(For  winds,  when  homeward  they  return,  will  drive 
The  loaded  carriers  firom  their  evening  hive,) 
Fhr  from  the  cows'  and  goats*  insulting  crew, 
That  trample  down  the  flowers,  and  brush  the  dew. 
The  painted  lisard,  and  the  birds  of  prej^ 
Foes  of  the  (higal  kind,  be  far  away— 
The  titmouse,  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood. 
And  Procne,  with  her  bosom  stained  labloodi 
These  rob  the  trading  dtisens,  and  bear 
The  trembling  captives  through  the  liquid  idr. 
And  for  their  eallow  young  a  cruel  feast  prepare. 
But  near  a  living  stream  ueir  mansion  place. 
Edged  round  with  moss,  and  tufts  of  matted  grass : 
And  plant  (the  wind's  impetuous  rage  to  stop) 
Wild  olive  trees,  or  palms,  before  the  boiy  thop. 

•  «  ♦  «  • 
Whether  thou  build  the  palaoe  of  thy  beet 
With  twisted  osiers  or  with  barks  of  Irees, 
Make  but  a  narrow  mouth :  for  as  the  cold 
Congeals  Into  a  lump  the  liquid  gold. 

So  'tis  again  dissolved  by  summer's  heat ; 
And  the  sweet  labors  both  extremes  defoat. 
And  theieft»re,  not  In  vain,  the  industtfoos  kind 
With  dauby  wax  and  flowers  the  chinks  have  lined. 

As  Virgil  does  not  mention  it,  I  presume  they 
were  not  troubled,  in  those  days,  with  patent 
hives,  and  the  quarrels  of  rival  inventors. 

To  keep  bees  from  flying  away  to  the  woods,  or 
elsewhere,  when  swarming,  he  says : 

Then  melfotlbeat,  and  honeysoekles  pound ; 
With  these  alluring  savors  strew  the  ground } 
And  mix  with  tinkling  brass  the  cymbal's  droning  sound. 

•  e  •  •  e 
But  when  tbe  swarsM  are  eager  of  their  plaj, 
And  loath  their  empty  hives,  and  idly  stray, 
Bestrain  the  wanton  ftigitivrs,  and  teke 

A  timely  oars  to  bring  tbe  truante  back. 
The  task  is  ea«y— Irat  to  cUp  the  irlngi 
Of  their  high-flying  arUtary  kings. 
At  their  command,  the  people  swarm  away  t 
Oonflne  the  tyrant,  anil  the  slaves  will  sti^. 

Although  modern  inc[uisitiveness  has  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  the  habits  of  bees, 
^ret,  with  a  few  exceptions,  his  account  of  them  is 
in  accordance  witn  nature,  and  our  present 
knowledge. 

Describe  we  next  the  nature  of  the  bees. 

Bestowed  by  Jove  for  secret  services. 

When  by  the  tlakling  sound  of  timbrels  led. 

The  king  of  heaveu  in  Oretsa  caves  they  fed. 

Of  all  the  raoe  of  animals,  alone 

The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own. 

And  common  sons ;  beneath  one  law  they  live, 

And  with  one  common  stock  their  trofllc  drive. 

Bach  has  a  certain  home,  a  several  stall : 

All  is  the  stoto's ;  tke  Stoto  provides  for  aU. 

Hindlkil  of  eomlAg  eold,  they  share  the  p4in, 

And  hoard,  for  winter's  use,  the  sunuaer's  gain. 

Some  o'er  the  publto  magaslnes  preside  j 

And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide. 

These  drudge  In  fields  abroad ;  and  these  at  home 

Lay  deep  foundations  for  the  labored  comb. 

With  dew,  narcissus  leaves,  and  clammy  gum. 

To  pitch  the  waxen  flooring  some  contrive ; 

Some  nune  the  future  nation  of  the  hive  $ 

Sweet  honey  some  condense ;  some  purge  the  grout ; 

The  rest.  In  cells  apart,  the  liquid  neotar  shut : 

All  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 

Tbe  laay  drones  from  the  laborioos  hive : 

With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's  deedis 

With  diligence  the  fkagrant  work  prooeedk 


ins,  meads,  and  orchards,  all  the  day  be  plies  { 
» gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs  i 


Plains,  meads,  and  c 
Tbe  gleans  of  yellow 

He  spoils  the  saffron  flowers ;  he  sips  the  blues 
Of  violets'  wilding  blooms,  and  wUlow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  oommon,  common  is  their  sleep  \ 
Thev  shake  their  wings  when  mom  begins  to  peep ; 
Bush  through  the  city-gates  without  delav ; 
Kor  ends  their  work,  but  with  declining  day. 


Thus  Viigil  nobly  sings 


f  flelds,  and  flocks,  and  trees. 
And  of  the  waxen  work  of  laboring  bees  J 

and,  although  the  subject  which  he  chose  is  a 
very  old  one,  yet  he  makes  it  interesting ;  and 
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looks  upon  the  farmer's  profession  as  a  business 
of  the  ffreatest  importance  to  mankind — as  all 
truly  noble  and  intelligent  minds  bare  ever  re- 
garded it  since  the  creation  of  man. 
South  Oroton,  1861.  S.  L.  Whtts. 


FBBQUBIOrCT  AND  TIMSS  OF  BJLTHirG. 

Systematic  recurrence  is  the  order  of  nature, 
observed  everywhere,  alike  in  the  timing  of  melo- 
dious sounds,  the  rhvthmic  beats  of  the  heart, 
the  measured  respirations,  the  coming  and  going 
of  light,  the  ocean's  ebb  and  flow,  seasonal  revo- 
lutions, and  planetary  periodicities.  The  arrange- 
ment of  regular  times  for  meals  harmonizes, 
therefore,  with  the  universal  policy  of  nature,  and 
is,  moreover,  of  the  highest  social  convenience. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  subject  all  to  the  same 
regulations  of  time.    Dr.  Combe  remarks — 

<*The  grand  rule  in  fixing  the  number  and  pe- 
riods of  our  meals,  is  to  proportion  them  to  the 
real  wants  of  the  system,  as  modified  by  affe,  sex, 
health  and  manner  of  life,  and  as  indicated  by  the 
true  returns  of  appetite." 

As  the  blood  is  usually  most  impoverished  after 
the  eight  or  ten  hours'  fast  of  the  night,  break- 
fast should  be  early.  The  stomach  is  usually  va- 
cated of  its  nutritive  contents  in  about  four  hours 
after  eating,  but  it  may  be  an  hour  or  two  later 
before  Vie  blood  begins  to  call  upon  it  for  a  re- 
newed supply.  Persons  engaged  m  active  labor, 
in  which  oodily  expenditure  is  rapid,  of  course 
reauire  to  eat  more  often  than  the  indolent  and 
sedentary;  and  children  need  nourishment  oftener 
than  adults.  But  too  long  abstinence,  especially 
if  the  digestive  power  be  not  strong,  sharpens 
the  appetite,  so  that  there  arises  danger  of  exces- 
sive eating. 

Some  avoid  luncheon  for  fear  of  ''spoiling  the 
dinner,"  whereas  the  thing  they  most  need  is  to 
have  it  spoiled.  Where  the  intervals  between  the 
meals  are  so  long  as  to  produce  pressing  hunger, 
something  should  be  taken  between  them  to  stay 
the  appetite  and  prevent  over-eating.  Late  and 
hearty  suppers  are  to  be  reprobated.  Active  di- 
gestion and  sleep  mutually  disturb  each  other,  as 
at  night  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  gas  is  slowest, 
and  tissue  changes  most  retarded,  tne  overloaded 
blood  is  not  relieved,  and  invades  the  repose  of 
the  brain,  producing  heavy,  disordered  dreams 
and  nightmare,  followed  by  headache  and  ill- 
humor  in  the  morning. 

Still  there  is  the  opposite  extreme,  of  sitting 
up  late,  and  going  to  oed  wearied,  hungry,  and 
with  an  "indefinable  sense  of  sinking,"  followed 
by  restless,  unrefreshing  sleep.  A  little  light 
nourishment  in  such  cases  may  prevent  these  un- 
pleasant effects. 

Custom  has  fixed  the  daily  number  of  meals  at 
from  three  to  five ;  probably  three  is  the  smallest 
number  that  consists  with  well-sustained  vigor 
of  the  system  ;  four  or  five  may  be  unobjection- 
able, the  amount  of  nourishment  taken  each  time 
being  less.  The  essential  thing  is,  regularity  in 
each  case,  in  order  that  the  digestive  glands  may 
have  time  to  prepare  their  secretions. 

We  should  not  take  our  meals  when  tired  out, 
or  much  fatigued.  The  stomach  participates  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  system  in  the  exhaustion, 
and  is  thus  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  its 
proper  and  active  duties.    If  there  has  been  se- 


vere exercise,  either  of  body  or  mind,  a  short  in- 
terval should  be  allowed  for  repose,  or  half  nn 
hour  may  be  appropriated  to  any  light  occupation, 
such  as  dressing  before  sitting  down  to  dinner. 

It  is  questionable  if  much  exercise  before  break- 
fast be  generally  proper.  When  we  rise  in  tbe 
mornlnff  the  system  has  passed  the  longest  inter- 
val without  food,  and  is  at  the  lowest  point  of 
weakness  from  want  of  nourishment.  It  ia  well 
understood  that  the  body  is  more  susceptible  to 
the  morbid  influence  of  colds,  miasms  and  all 
noxious  agencies,  in  the  morning  before  eating, 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  those  exposed  to  the 
open  air  before  getting  anything  to  eat,  in  aeuish 
regions,  are  infinitely  more  liaole  to  be  elected 
than  those  who  have  been  fortified  by  a  comfort- 
able breakfast  Cases  may  be  quoted,  undoabted- 
ly,  in  which  early  exercise  has  produced  no  in- 
jurious results — perhaps  even  the  contrary.  Yet 
in  most  instances,  especially  if  the  constitution 
be  not  strong,  breakfast  should  follow  shortly 
after  rising  and  dressing,  before  serious  tasks  are 
attempted.  Dr.  Combe  justly  observes,  that  •*in 
boarding-schools  for  the  young  and  growine,  who 
require  plenty  of  substance,  and  are  oAen  obliged 
to  rise  early,  an  early  breakfast  is  almost  an 
indispensable  condition  of  health." — Bousekold 
Science* 

fbr  the  New  SngUmd  JPlarmtr. 

KAJrCTBINO  WITH    QBBBN  OBOF8. 

Mr.  Editob  : — ^Tour  editorial  article  for  Sep- 
tember, contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is,  not  bow  to 
produce  large  crops,  but  how  to  produce  cropa 
with  the  most  profit ;  in  other  words,  bow  to  pro- 
duce  remunerating  harvests  without  abstracting 
from  the  soil  all  the  fertilising  partidea  iHii(£ 
constitute  its  fertility  and  strength." 

Every  one  must  agree  with  you  here;  it  ia 
truly  the  great  problem :  but  farmers  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  successful  in  solving  it  Almost  al] 
over  the  country,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  cities, 
the  soil  is  constantly  deteriorating,  by  its  producta 
being  sent  to  market  in  some  form  or  otner,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  resulting  mannre  goes 
into  the  ocean,  or  is  otherwise  wasted.  Another 
great  drain  upon  the  soil  is  made  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  vast  quantities  of  grain  to  foreign 
lands. 

Even  here,  in  these  New  England  States,  we 
are  exhausting  our  lands  by  raising  grain,  bay, 
tobacco,  potatoes,  hops,  milk,  &c,  for  the  market, 
some  of  which  most  rarmers  must  sell  in  order  to 
obtain  the  needed  cash.  Milk-raisers,  (like  the 
writer,)  are  selling  some  of  the  most  valuable 
constituents  of  the  soil  for  a  mere  pittance. 

Agricultural  writers  have  long  declaimed 
against  this  evil,  and  urged  that  the  products  of 
the  soil  be  turned  into  meat  and  butter,  instead 
of  being  sold ;  but  this  is  already  done  to  a  larger 
extent  than  is  profitable,  and  bread  the  world 
must  have  as  well  as  meat,  and  of  course  some 
portion  of  the  country  must  famish  it 

I  can  see  but  one  course  of  enabling  the  soil  to 
sustain  this  constant  drain,  and  that  is,  the  turn- 
ing in  of  green  crops.  We  are  told  that,  in  many 
places,  worn  out  and  poor  soils  have,  by  this 
means  alone,  been  rendered  productive,  and  in 
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other  cases  the  original  fertility  of  the  soil  has  by 
the  same  means  been  kept  unimpaired. 

Perhaps  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Geddes,  of 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  may 
be  new  to  some  of  your  readers.  Upon  his  farm, 
which  is  a  large  grairf  farm,  clover  and  plaster  are 
the  main  reliances  for  manure,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  has  never  received  any  other  manure 
whatever.  For  upwards  of  sixty  years,  this  land 
has  been  constantlv  cropped  with  grain,  hay,  corn, 
&a,  and  he  says  that  tne  yield  has  been  steadily 
increasing — ^no  animal  manures  being  applied  to 
this  portion  of  the  farm,  in  order  to  see  how  long 
the  soil  wiU  continue  to  improve  under  this  plan 
of  manuring  with  clover  only,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  of  course  plowed  in  annually. 

Believing,  as  X  do,  that  this  system  of  green 
manuring  will  yet  be  found  to  be  an  important 
auxiliary  in  arresting  the  deterioration  of  our 
soils,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  farmers  of  New  England  will 

give  its  merits  a  fair  trial.  How  few  farmers 
lere  are,  but  what  feel  cramped  bv  want  of  ma- 
nures. Let  us  try  and  see  if  we  have  not  here 
the  means  of  supplying  this  deficiency.  There  is 
much  land  which  is  so  situated  as  to  render  the 
application  of  animal  manures  very  expensive  and 
difficult,  and  from  this  cause  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  an  unproductive  state.  Much 
of  these  lands  might,  1  think,  be  rttide  to  pro- 
duce remunerating  crops  by  this  system  of  plow- 
ing in  green  crops.  At  any  rate,  the  cost  of  U7ing 
it  would  not  be  great.  x.  T.  z. 

Worcester  Co.,  Sept.,  1861. 


Far  tkg  New  Bngkmd  Farmer. 
8BBD  GOBfiT— ONIONS. 

Mb.  EDrroR : — I  have  seen  much  about  seed 
corn,  and  gathering  the  same.  I  have  planted 
com  for  thirtv^two  jrears,  and  have  yet  to  learn 
that  com  can  be  too  ripe  for  seed.  I  have  always 
gathered  my  seed  at  narvest,  the  brightest  and 
best  ears,  and  braid  and  hang  them  where  they 
will  dry  without  moulding,  and  have  never  failed 
of  having  enough  come  up  when  I  planted  my 
corn  seed.  I  have  had  my  neighbors  ask  the  rea- 
son why  my  corn  came  up  so  much  better  than 
theirs  ?  I  plant  good  seed,  was  my  answer,  and 
when  they  would  show  me  theirs,  I  found  it  had 
heated  so  that  the  skin  was  loose  or  yellow  round 
the  chit,  or  germ  of  the  corn,  or  mouldy,  so  it 
would  not  grow,  nor  make  good  bread.  I  have 
exchanged  seed  sometimes,  and  found  theirs  had 
heated  before  husking,  and  planting  a  little,  I 
found  but  few  spears,  and  that  was  sickly.  And 
as  often  as  two  years  out  of  three,  I  have  cut  the 
stalks  from  part  of  my  field  to  feed  out  as  soon 
as  the  corn  began  to  glaze,  and  always  found  that 
the  best  in  the  field  at  harvest.  I  never  have 
been  able  to  get  so  good  corn  b;  cutting  at  the 
ground  as  by  cutting  the  stalks  early. 

How  will  onions  grow  on  burnt  land,  sown  in 
September,  for  the  ensuing  year  P      J.  Botch. 

Troy,  N.  JJ.,  Sept.  9,  1861. 


Rbmabks. — ^We  think  the  onions  will  do  well 
sown  in  September,  on  bumt  land— hope  you  will 
try  the  experiment. 


ZiXTBAGTS  AND  BHPUBS. 
LBAGHBD  ASHES  FOB  CBOPS— CBAMBEEBIES. 

How  would  it  work  to  lay  down  a  piece  of  land 
to  grass,  using  leaohed  ashes  as  manure,  and  how 
many  ashes  should  I  use  per  acre  P  How  would 
leached  ashes  answer  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass, 
and  how  many  bushels  per  acreP  How  may 
leached  ashes  oe  best  applied  on  the  farm  P 

Is  it  better  to  sow  cranberries,  or  set  out  the 
plants,  in  order  to  get  a  bed  P 

Worcester,  Sept.,  1861.      Old  Subbcribeb. 

Bekabxs. — Unless  on  land  of  a  fine  loamy 
character,  and  that  is  decidedly  rich,  there  should 
always  be  fine  oompost  manure  used  when  grass 
seed  is  sown,  even  if  the  amount  is  very  smalL 
The  seeds  need  it  to  catch  hold  of  when  the  germ 
is  small  and  tender,  and  the  sprouts  will  be  quite 
sure  to  find  it,  although  there  is  but  little  of  it  in 
the  ground.  None  of  the  specific  fertilizers,  as 
they  are  called,  such  as  ashes,  plaster,  guano,  su- 
perphosphate, or  any  other  of  them,  seem  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  so  well  as  decomposed  barn 
manures. 

Twenty-five  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  per  acre, 
would  have  a  fine  effect — ^fifty  would  be  better, 
on  an  exhausted  soil,  and  one  hundred  would  put 
it  in  condition  for  a  great  many  years.  If  you 
have  them  at  low  cost,  use  them  more  liberally. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  use  them  more 
sparingly,  per  acre,  and  extend  them  over  a  broad- 
er surface,  say  to  the  pasture  lands,  and  then 
dress  with  them  more  frequently. 

You  can  hardly  misapply  ashes  on  the  farm,  as 
it  loses  nothing  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  excellent,  sown  broadcast,  mixed  with  loam, 
muck,  or  coarse  vegetable  matter,  but  should  not 
be  mixed  with  fresh  manure. 

Set  cranberry  plants  by  all  means  instead  of 
sowing  the  seed.  

INDIAN  OETONIAN,  Cet<mia  Inda. 

Enclosed  you  will    find  two  bugs  which  are 

making  sad  work  in  my  corn-field.    Their  plan  of 

operation  is  to  commence  on  the  tip  of  the  ear 

and  work  down,  eating  the  kernel  clean  as  they 

?'0.  If  you  know  what  they  are,  I  wish  you  to  in* 
orm  me  through  the  Farmer. 
Berlin,  Sept.,  1861.  C.  B.  Hathbun. 

Bbmabks. — We  have  occasionally  seen  the 
bug  sent  by  our  correspondent,  but  have  never 
found  it  doing  much  mischief.  We  sent  your 
letter  and  his  bugship  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanbobn,  one 
of  the  entomologists  now  engaged  in  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  Harris's  work  on  insects,  and  he 
has  Tery  promptly  and  kindly  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  enclosed  specimens  are  those  of  a  very 
common  beetle  called  the  Indian  Cetonian,  Ceto- 
nia  Inda,  which  is  very  fully  described  on  page 
36  of  the  old  edition  of  Harris's  Treatise,  and  fig- 
ured on  page  40  of  the  forthcoming.  It  attacks 
the  locust,  oak  and  willow,  wounding  the  biurk, 
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and  feeding  on  the  sap  which  exudes.  Fruit  of 
yarious  kinds,  particularly  peaches,  are  much  in- 
jured by  it,  but  it  never  occurs  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  do  great  damage  to  the  com  crop.  Very 
little  is  known  of  its  transformation,  and  no 
method  of  preventing  its  depredations  has  yet 
been  made  public.  F.  0.  Sakbobn. 

CABBAGES. 

There  is  no  crop  grown  among  us  more  suc- 
cessfully and  advantageously  than  the  cabbage. 
In  proof  of  this  I  will  state  what  I  have  this  day 
seen  on  the  Derby  farm,  situate  on  the  borders  of 
Salem  hurbor,  unaer  the  culture  of  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Merrill,  who  has  for  many  years  been  noted  for 
his  superior  vegetable  producL  Mr.  M.  assured 
me  that  he  had  sold,  the  present  season,  cab- 
bages to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hundred 
doUars,  from  a  single  acre.  He  has  several  acres 
of  this  crop — and  finds  a  readv  sale  for  them  as 
fast  as  he  can  get  them  to  market.  At  my  request 
he  took  two  of  the  heads  to  his  barn,  and  they 
weighed  more  than  forty  pounds  each,  as  pulled 
in  the  field ;  and  when  divested  of  the  root,  and 
all  loose  leaves,  they  weighed  thirty  pounds  each. 
The  land  on  which  they  grew  bore  grass  the  last 
year.  It  has  been  thoroughly  plowed,  pulverised, 
and  manured,  the  plow  running  to  the  depth  of 
ten  inches.  No  weeds  were  discovered  growing 
among  the  plants.  Mr.  M.  has  many  otner  fine 
crops  of  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  carrots  and 
onions,  all  very  handsome — but  none  equal  to  the 
cabbage.  p. 

September  10, 1861. 

FOWLS  FLUCEINO  EACH  OTHEB. 

Having  read  with  interest  many  numbers  of 
your  mucn-valued  paper  for  some  years  past,  and 
having  noticed  while  so  doing  a  willingness  on 
your  part,  that  those  interest^  would  propound 
such  inauiries  respecting  matters  which  interest 
the  public,  and  particularly  the  farmer,  I  venture 
to  inquire— what  is  the  cause  of  barn-yard  fowls 
plucking  the  feathers  from  each  other,  and  what 
willprevent  such  a  habit  in  them  P 

CnarWm,  Sept.^  1861.  MECHAinc. 

Kemabks. — We  have  had  such  uncomely  be- 
havior as  is  spoken  of  by  our  correspondent,  in 
our  own  poultry  yard — though  only  once  or  twice 
during  many  years.  Had  the  fowls  been  confined 
we  should  have  imputed  it  to  that — but  they  were 
not.  It  may  be  habit,  or  it  may  be  the  want  of 
some  particular  food  essential  to  their  health. 
Who  can  tell  ?  _ 

DOOS  A  NUISANCE. 

Following  the  example  of  your  learned  brother, 
the  Judge,  I  will  speak  of  things  in  their  natural 
way.  I  like  the  remarks  I  have  seen  in  your  pa- 
per about  dogs.  I  consider  them  a  useless  annoy- 
ance, oftentimes  extremely  dangerous.  I  never 
pass  a  strange  dog  without  fearing  that  I  may  be 
assaulted  by  him,  especially  as  my  imperfect 
sight  occasionally  exposes  me  to  stumbling  over 
tl^m.  It  is  only  a  snort  time  since  I  inadvert- 
ently trod  upon  the  paw  of  a  Uxfe  dog,  who  be- 
ing offended  at  my  approach,  seixed  my  foot  in 
his  mouth,  and  had  not  the  leather  been  quite 


firm,  his  teeth  would  have  penetrated  it,  and  inj 
flesh  also.    I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  such  nui- 
sances. P.    / 
September  14, 1861. 

£ABI»T  G&AFES. 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  grapes  from  seed,  and 
would  like  yomr  opinion  of  their  quality.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  gnfpe  that  ripens  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember that  wiU  compare  wmv  them.  Many  have 
tried  to  procure  an  early  table  grape,  and  have 
not  succeeded.  I  think  each  of  Uie  light-colored 
ones  would  do  for  table  fruit ;  they  lack  in  sise 
only,  I  think.    Please  sive  your  opinion. 

I  have  a  vine  raised  from  a  raisin  which  ripens 
from  the  15th  to  2(Hh  of  September,  purple,  very 
nice.  Addison  Kichabdson. 

EaH  Midway,  Sept,  1861. 

Bexabks. — ^The  gnq>es  sent  are  certainly  the 
sweetest  we  have  ever  found,  ripening  early  m 
September.  They  are  ''foxy,'*  and  have  a  hard 
pulp,  but  are  better  than  most  seedlings.  We 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  their  im- 
provement by  cultivation. 

MCCK  and  ashes— bowing  grass  seed— POl^ 

PING  CORN. 

Having  purchased  a  run-down  farm,  and  wish* 
ing  to  improve  the  mowing  land,  I  propose  hieml* 
ing  muck  from  the  swamp,  and  mixing  unleached 
ashes  with  it.  When  is  the  best  time  to  mix  the 
ashes  with  muck — when  it  is  first  dug,  or  wait  an* 
til  spring  before  mixing  P  I  also  think  of  run- 
ning a  luirrow  over  the  ground  and  sowing  grass 
seed.  What  kind  of  seed  would  yon  recommend 
using,  and  when  to  sow  it,  fall  or  spring  ? 

Is  there  any  rule  among  farmers  in  regard  to 
the  time  to  top  com  P  Subsgbibeb. 

North  DaHmouth,  SepU  2,  1861. 

Remarks.— Mix  the  ashes  with  the  muck  this 
fall,  and  overhaul  the  pile  two  or  three  times  be* 
fore  nea(t  spring,  to  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine 
conditioui  then  spread  it  on  the  grass  land  and 
sow  eight  pounds  of  clover  and  four  quarts  of 
herdsgrass  seed  per  acre,  early  in  April,  and  fol- 
low with  the  harrow.    Let  us  know  the  result. 

We  know  of  no  rule  with  regard  to  topping 
com.  By  those  who  tiiink  highly  of  the  tops  for 
fodder,  it  is  usually  done  as  soon  as  the  top  or 
spindle  becomes  dry ;  those  who  think  less  of  the 
tops,  allow  them  to  remain  longer,  urging  that 
the  oorn  is  benefited  by  their  remaining. 

FOULTRT. 

I  wish  to  inquire  what  is  the  best  method  of 
treating  hens,  to  make  it  profitable  to  raise  chick* 
ens  for  market,  to  sell  eggs,  &c    How  should    , 
they  be  kept  and  how  fed  ?  J.  D.  Stowe. 

West  Boylston,  SepU,  1861. 

Remarks.— The  Farmer  has  recently  had  sev- 
eral excellent  articles  on  the  subject  Next  week 
we  will  give  one  from  a  member  of  the  Concord 
Farmers'  Clvb,  who  is  a  practical  poultry  raiser. 
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8TODDABI>*8  SBIiF-OPBRA.TINO  HOBBB-aAKB  AHD  OOOKSB. 


We  haye  already  spoken  of  this  rake,  and  in 
terms  as  unqualified  as  we  know  how  to  use.  We 
spoke  of  it,  not  from  hearing  of  its  merits,  hut 
firom  an  actual  use  of  it  on  all  kinds  of  ground — 
smooth  upland,  stony  land,  and  hassooky-mead- 
ows  \  on  heayy,  light,  short,  and  long  grasses, 
and  could  not  fail  of  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  entirely  supercedes  every  other  horse-rake 
that  we  have  used.  This  is  strong  language,  we 
know,  hut  it  is  precisely  what  we  helieTe,  and  it 
would  give  us  pleasure  to  he  able  to  speak  in  this 
way  more  frequently  of  the  merits  of  implements 
which  we  use. 

Any  person,  boy  or  girl,  or  old  man,  that  can 
drive  a  horse,  can  rake  and  cock  with  perfect  ease, 
as  the  power  applied  by  the  touch  of  the  toe  to 
operate  it  does  not  exceed  two  pounds. 

Description, — 1.  The  superior  advantage  of  this 
Horse-rake  and  Cocker  consists  chiefly  in  entire- 
ly transferring  to  the  horse  the  usual  labor  of 


holding  the  rake  down  while  gathering  its  burden 
of  grass,  and  tilting  it  up  to  leave  the  same,  and 
dso  in  tumbling  the  windrows  into  heaps  by 
horse  power,  thus  reducing  this  branch  of  manual 
labor  to  the  mere  touch  of  the  toe  to  a  pedaL 
Both  hands  are  left  at  liberty  to  manage  the  horse, 
by  this  device. 

2.  The  Rake  can  be  thrown  up  while  backing, 
as  well  as  when  moving  forward. 

3.  The  Rake  conforms  to  the  uneven  surface  of 
the  ground,  independently  of  the  wheels. 

4.  The  Rake  being  i^aoed  in  front  of  the 
wheels,  three  advantages  are  secured  :  first,  the 
lateral  or  side  jerking  of  the  horse  is  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  wheels  are  olaced  nearer  to- 
gether ;  second,  the  grass  is  gathered  before  the 
wheels  press  it  on  to  the  ground,  which  is  partio* 
ularly  desirable  where  it  is  wet ;  third,  the  driver 
can  see  whether  the  grass  is  being  raked  clean, 
without  looking  back  of  him. 
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The  ScieiUific  American  aays  that  experienced 
and  competent  agrioultarists  pronounce  thk  rake 
a  decided  sncccM,  and  it  Bcems  to  ns  that  it  redu- 
ces the  labor  of  gathering  haj  to  the  lowest  point 
conceivable.  In  these  times,  when  so  many  men 
are  going  away  to  the  wars,  all  mechanism  which 
facilitates  the  labors  of  those  remaining,  is  of 
great  value  to  the  country )  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  machines  which  enable  the  work  of  a  man 
to  be  done  by  a  boy. 


■FHB  XTFOHinr. 

Very  much  is  written  and  said  about  pleasant 
and  tastefully  furnished  parlors,  but  the  kitchen 
is  left  quite  in  the  background,  except  as  it  is 
described  in  stories  of  the  olden  time,  ''with  pon- 
derous beams  overhead,  from  which  hung  festoons 
of  dried  pumpkin,  apple,  &c."  It  is  too  impor- 
tant a  part  of  home  to  be  neglected,  yet  it  surely 
is  neglected.  The  parlor  must  be  cool  and  airy, 
and  aunriiiny ;  but  the  kitchen  may  be  wherever 
there  is  room  for  it,  with  a  view  from  ourtainless 
windows,  of  barn-yard  or  wood-pile-— no  paint  or 
carpet  on  the  floor,  no  paper  on  the  wula-— fur- 
nisned  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  also  with 
clothes-frame  and  waah-tubs,  a  line  of  dish-towels 
over  the  stove,  and  a  row  of  <Ad  hats,  coats  and 
frocks  for  ornaments.  This  is  a  picture  of  too 
manv  of  our  farmers'  kitdiens  )  of  the  place  where 
we,  housekeepers,  are  expected  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  time.  No  wonder  that 
mothers  look  care-worn,  and  that  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  complain  of  their  field  of  labor. 
No  wonder  that  soiled  morning-dresses  are  seen, 
for  clean  calico ;  white  collars  and  smooth  hair 
could  never  feel  at  home  in  a  dingy,  cheerless 
kitchen,  and  the  man  who  will  not  provide  a 
pleasant  one,  deserves  to  take  his  breakfast  every 
morning  opposite  a  slovenly  looking  wife. 

I  Uiink,  now,  of  one  cheerful  kitchen,  a  simple 
one,  to  be  sure — but  the  morning  sun  looks  in 
through  woodbine  and  roses,  and  never  goes  be- 
hind the  western  bills  without  giving  us  a  good- 
night glance — and  morning-glories  love  to  peep 
in,  and  throw  their  dancing  snadows  on  the  snin- 
ing  floor.  The  distant  view  of  hills  and  wood- 
land makes  many  a  weary  burden  light,»by  its  si- 
lent teachings.  We  sing  in  such  a  kitchen,  just 
because  we  cannot  help  singing,  and  a  sad  heart 
has  no  place  there. 

And  now,  as  we,  shivering,  wrap  our  shawls 
about  us,  vainly  endeavoring  to  convince  ourselves 
that  winter  is  not  almost  here,  yet  gladlv  bring 
our  books  and  knitting-work  around  the  bie 
cook-stove,  for  the  evening,  do,  husbaods  and 
fathers,  hear  my  humble  plea  in  behalf  of  the  "suf- 
fering sisterhood,**  and  give  us  a  cheery  kitchen. 
HiTTY  G. 

Rbmabks.— That's  the  right  kind  of  talk! 
Why,  the  kitchens  of  New  England  are  of  a  thou- 
sand times  more  consequence  than  all  the  colleges 
of  New  England.  The  kitchen  gives  tone  and 
character  to  more  of  our  people  than  the  colleges 
d0| — ^we  had  almost  said,  and  all  the  schools  be- 


sides. We  like  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  be- 
cause we  have  them,  it  is  no  reason  why  tliiB 
kitchen  should  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 


IJLXFAB  nr  H0B8B8. 

Having  read  an  article  in  your  columns  aboift 
the  lampas  in  horses,  and  the  writer  wishing  for 
further  information,  I  thought  I  would  give  him 
all  that  I  could. 

This  disease  consists  in  swelling  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouthy  near  the  front  teeth»and  is  sometioiea 
higher  than  the  teeth.  It  happens  generally  be* 
tween  the  third  and  fifth  year,  and  is  supposed  to 
prevent  a  coU  from  gathering  his  food  with  ease, 
so  that  on  that  account  he  falls  off  in  feeding 
and  consequently  in  flesh  or  condition.  The  a»- 
ual  remedy  is  to  sear  the  parts  next  the  teeth^ 
with  a  piece  of  iron  made  ibr  the  purpose,  or  cut 
theparts until  they  Ueed  freely* 

These  remedies  are  still  generally  practice^ 
nor  is  it  possible,  I  believe,  for  veterinary  smv 
j;eons  to  prevent  its  being  done.  The  lampas^  as 
It  is  called,  however,  is  not  the  cause  of  the  oolt'a 
ceasing  to  feed  well,  and  falling  off  in  flesh ;  ik 
depenos  upon  his  cutting  the  grinding  teeth  «l 
the  proper  time ;  and  if,  instead  of  burning  and 
cutting  the  lampas,  as  they  term  it,  they  would 
keep  them  entirely  on  bran  auuhes  for  a  weei^ 
he  would  be  able  to  eat  his  hay  and  eom  witlB 
avidity ;  for  the  stomach,  which  always  symp»» 
thises  with  the  mouth  in  the  painful  periods  of 
dentition,  is  quickly  restored,  when  the  power  ol 
mastication  returns. 

We  often  find,  when  the  lampas  is  present,  that 
the  membrane  of  the  mouth  just  witnin  the  coi^ 
ners  of  the  lips,  is  so  swollen  as  to  get  between 
the  grinders,  thus  preventing  the  animal  from 
fMling.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  commonly 
celled  bags  or  washes,  and  maybe  removed  by 
swabbing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  solution  of  th^ 
sulphate  of  iron.  This  disease  is  often  ooe»> 
sioned  by  the  bearing  rein  being  too  tight — ^EU^ 
in  OermanUnon  Telegraph* 


A  Rebiedy  for  Cabbage  Lice. — ^In  perusing 
a  late  number  of  your  paper,  I  see  a  remedy  fot 
the  cabbage  louse  is  caltea  for.  A  cheap  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  this  insect  is  within  the  reach 
of  alL  As  soon  as  the  cabbage  begins  to  head^ 
or  as  soon  as  the  louse  makes  its  appearance,  open 
the  leaves  carefully  with  the  floff^rs,  and  sprinkle 
common  salt  between  them.  This  is  said  to  be 
an  infallible  remedy — we  have  used  it  with  entire 
success.  Plants  served  in  this  way  produce  larg- 
er and  solider  heads  than  those  left  to  themselves. 

J.  S.  C,  in  Farmer^e  Adoocaie. 


Swellings  on  Horses.— Swellings  on  horses 
or  other  domestic  animals  may  be  almost  always 
dissipated  by  applying  the  following  embrocation^ 
viz.:  To  two  quarts  proof  whiskey,  or  other  proof 
spirits,  add  one  pint  of  soft  soap.  Warm  the 
whole  over  the  fire,  and  then  bottle  it,  having 
added  one  ounce  of  camphor.  This  consUtutes  a 
liquid  opodeldoc,  and  is  an  excellent  article,  if 
prepared  according  to  the  above  recipe. 
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.fbr  ike  New  Jtngkmd  Farmtr. 
POTATO  CUIiTUBIl. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  my  rambles  about  tbe 
country  in  past  years,  I  have  made  some  observa* 
tion  upon  the  variety  of  ways,  amone  farmers,  of 
planting  potatoes.  Some  of  them  plant  in  hills, 
some  in  drills,  some  plow  deep  furrows,  others 
dig  deep  holes,  while  other  labbr-saying  people 
plant  nigh  the  surface.  If  "the  soil  breathes"  as 
stated  in  the  Farmer  of  the  7th  Aug.,  potatoes  in 
a  growing  state  breathe  also.  FaYorable  weath- 
er is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of 
any  kind  of  crops,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  gpood  crop  of  potatoes  under  any  system  of 
oultiration  in  seasons  of  drought  and  blignt ;  these 
considerations  being  premised,  I  will  give  my 
idea  of  the  necessity  ox  air  to  the  growing  tuber. 

From  many  years'  experience,  I  am  convinced 
that  deep  planted  potatoes  do  not  yield  so  well  as 
those  planted  more  superficially ;  those  planted 
in  deep  holes  or  furrows  produce  small,  sickly  tu- 
bers, of  poor  quality,  and  in  growing  have  not  en- 
orgy  enough  to  burst  the  ground  sufficiently  to 
admit  air  for  respiration,  and  they  are  partially 
suffocated  by  being  below  the  breathing  soil.  In 
B  dry  season,  potatoes  planted  superficially  receive 
the  benefit  of  small  showers  whicn  would  not  reach 
the  deeper  planted  ones,  which  might  continue 
in  the  dry  dirt  unrefreshed.  Most  kind  of  trees 
and  vegetables  are  nourished  and  supported  by 
spreading  roots,  which,  by  instinct,  are  conducted 
nigh  the  surface  in  a  "breathing  soil."  Tap  roots 
that  penetrate  below  the  porous  soil,  probably  af- 
ford but  little  or  no  nourishment  to  the  vegetable, 
but  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature  are  destined  for 
a  strong  support  against  contending  upper  ele- 
ments. 

The  present  season  we  planted  our  early  pota- 
toes upon  a  dry  soil,  the  manure  spread  and 
plowed  in,  the  potatoes  covered  nigh  the  surface, 
and  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought, we  have  a 
fine  crop  of  excellent  potatoes.  As  tne  tubers  in- 
creased the  hills  were  rent  in  cracks,  which  gave 
them  a  fine  chance  for  "breathing"  and  receiving 
the  scanty  rains,  until  they  arrived  to  full  ^owth, 
without  shewiuij^  the  signs  of  the  least  injury  by 
drought.  I  believe  a  certain  de^ee  of  air  is  as 
necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  roots  to  assist  in  their  progress  of 
^owth,  as  it  is  to  sustain  animal  life  by  being 
inhaled  to  the  lungs.  Deep  planted  potatoes, 
poorly  supplied  with  air,  I  have  found  uniformly 
to  produce  "small  potatoes,"  having  no  respect 
for  manure  or  careful  cultivation. 

Silas  Brown. 

North  WihUnffton,  Sept.,  1861. 


ABUBS  or  OIJ>   HOB8ES. 

A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  very  justly  com- 
plains of  the  too  common  abuse  and  neglect  of 
old  horses — of  those  which  are  past  their  prime. 
They  are  made  to  break  the  colts,  and  often  work 
with  them,  thus  reouiring  quicker  movements 
than  are  natural,  or  tnan  the  old  horse  is  able  to 
ffive  without  straining  and  injury.  "The  old 
horse,"  he  says,  "should  not  haul  his  load  to 
town,  and  then  be  forced  to  trot  back.  It  does 
not  injure  him  as  much  to  do  the  heavy  work  with 
alow  motion,  as  to  do  the  light  jobs  at  a  quick 


gait"  He  should  also  have,  as  he  requires,  more 
time  to  eat  and  rest,  and  his  place  in  the  stable 
should  not  be  taken  by  tbe  oolts  so  that  he  is 
turned  into  the  vard.  The  writer  further  remarks, 
(and  we  cannot  but  condemn  the  abuse,  and  hope 
it  may  become  less  common,)  that  "the  last  part 
of  a  horse's  life  may  be  more  profitable,  if  right- 
ly used,  than  the  first  part.  There  is  more  com- 
fort and  less  danger  in  working  old  horses.  We 
understand  them,  and  they  understand  us  ;  and 
we  should  be  as  willing  to  conform  to  their  na- 
ture, as  they  are  to  conform  to  our  wishes.  It 
would  be  more  humane,  as  well  as  more  profitable, 
to  use  them  as  they  should  be,  as  long  as  it  would 
pay,  and  then  take  them  out  and  shoot  them  down. 
But  the  practice  of  many  is  to  knock  them  about 
as  much  as  they  will  bear,  and  pay  well,  and  then 
trade  them  off  to  some  more  iiihumcm  teretch  them 
themselvesJ* 

Fbr  ihe  New  England  Farmer, 
CHAPTSB  ON"  PICKTiTiB  AND  PICTrTiTWQ. 
BT  MRS.  N.  DARLINO. 

Honeysuckle  Apples.— Gather  them  when 
ripe  and  perfect  as  they  can  be ;  pick  them  over 
dean;  take  good  strong  cider  vinegar,  season 
with  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar  to  the  quart,  acoording  to  the  taste,  and 
one  tablespoonfnl  each  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
cloves ;  let  the  vinegar  and  seasoning  boil  two 
minutes,  then  put  in  the  fruit,  set  them  where 
they  will  keep  not  for  an  hour  or  two,  not  above 
two  hundred  degrees,  and  then  put  them  away  to 
cool,  and  in  a  day  the^  are  fit  for  use.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  above  pickles  are  calculated  to  keep 
very  lon^ — the  fruit  is  too  juicy,  and  in  another 
sense,  mine  would  never  keep,  for  they  are  so 
delicious  that  a  fiimily  of  half  a  dozen  persona 
will  consume  a  peck  in  a  week. 

Cucumbers.— Gather  the  cucumbers,  any  kind 
or  size  vou  wish ;  (to  me,  the  Short  Cluster,  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  circumference, 
are  the  best ;)  to  a  peck  of  cucumbers  add  half 
a  pint  of  coarse  sal^  and  cover  them  with  boil- 
ing water  as  soon  as  possible ;  let  them  stand 
two  or  three  days,  then  wash  them  thoroughly 
and  carefullv,  dry  them  off  with  a  cloth,  put  them 
in  a  clean  brass  kettle,  cover  them  with  cider 
vinegpir,  put  them  over  the  fire,  and  let  them  just 
boil,  then  put  them  into  your  pickle  cask.  As 
your  cucumbers  increase,  and  you  wish  to  make 
additions  from  time  to  time,  let  each  parcel  be 
done  in  the  same  way,  using  a  small  jar  or  tub, 
and  not  pour  into  the  principal  cask  until  they 
are  cold  in  the  vinegar ;  season  with  green  pep- 
pers, either  with  or  without  seeds ;  better  with- 
out When  the  vines  have  done  bearing,  and  no 
more  cucumbers  to  add,  wash  them  free  from  the 
scum  in  the  old  vinegar,  pour  the  vinegar  into  a 
brass  kettle,  rinse  the  cask  with  fresh  vinegar, 
pour  it  into  the  kettle,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to 
Doil ;  return  the  cucumbers  and  peppers  to  the 
cask,  add  half  a  pint  of  crushed  mustard  seed  to 
the  bushel,  boil  and  skim  the  vinegar  well,  or  bet- 
ter, strain  through  a  hair  seive  or  coarse  cloth,  boil- 
ing hot  on  to  the  pickles.  When  they  are  cold, 
spread  an  old  white  flannel  cloth  on  the  top  <^ 
tne  cucumbers,  to  absorb  any  scum  that  may  arise, 
and  vour  work  is  done  for  the  year.  The  pickles 
will  keep  hard,  green  and  sour.    The  idea  of  put- 
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ting  on  fresh  Tinegar  is  entirely  erroneous ;  cu- 
cumbers are  not  sufficient  to  tske  the  strength  of 
fresh  vinegar  twice,  and  will  consequently  dis-* 
Bolre  in  it. 

Bemarks.-^!  have  never  had  any  suciceis  in 
spicing  cucumbers  with  foreign  spices  |  the  flbvor 
was  not  injured,  but  their  b«auty  would  be  more 
or  less  marred,  let  the  spices  be  secured  in  cloths 
ever  so  carefully.  lam  told  that  the  twigs  of 
birch  and  sassa^as,  or  the  bark  of  sassafras  roots, 
boiled  in  vinegar,  imparts  a  delicious  flavor  to 
pickles.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  tr^  them, 
Imt  think  they  may,  for  among  our  flavoring  ex- 
tracts none  are  more  agreenble  than  our  native 
wintergreen,  birch  and  sassafras ;  besides,  I  am 
much  in  favor  of  using  home  productions,  when 
it  does  not  encroach  on  the  principle  of  ^Live, 
and  let  live,"  too  much. 

My  Pickles,  Green  Toicatoss  and  Onions. 
-*Take  one^  peck  of  food  solid,  green  tomatoes, 
and  onions  in  proportion  to  suit  tne  taste  or  fan- 
cy ;  mine  is  five  quarts  of  tomatoes  and  three  of 
onions ;  peal  the  onions  as  for  boilbg ;  wash  and 
dry  the  tomatoes,  out  them  transversely  in  slices 
about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness }  cut  in 
small  pieces,  six  large  ffreen,  squash  peppersy 
carefully  leaving  out  all  tne  seeds ;  put  the  slices 
in  a  tub  or  laxge  pan,  and  sprinkle  among  them 
about  a  pint  of  fine  salt ;  cover  with  an  earthen 
or  wood  cover,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  juice 
of  the  vegetables  is  well  drawn  out,  twentv-foor 
hours  at  least  $  then  drain  off  all  of  the  liauor 
carefully,  Dressing  down  with  cover,  or  spread  on 
a  dry  cloth,  pressing  on  with  the  hands }  when 
they  are  sufficiently  drained,  put  them  in  your 
preserving  kettle,  cover  them  well  with  vinegar, 
prepared,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  brown  sugar  to 
the  quart,  a  tablespoonful  each  of  ground  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  and  a  spoonful  of  crushed  white 
mustard  seed,  if  desired ;  let  them  boil  well,  about 
fifteen  minutes,  and  put  them  up  in  pots  or  jars. 
When  they  are  cold,  they  are  fit  for  use.  Where 
onions  are  not  agreeable,  tomatoes,  without  them, 
are  very  nice,  done  exactly  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  vin^ar  is  strong  and  good,  and  the  vegeta- 
bles well  drained,  the  above  pickles  wiU  keep  a 
long  time ;  but  if  by  accident  ttiey  commence  fer- 
menting, scald  immediately. 

Onion  Salad.— Peal,  wash  and  slice  the  colons 
thin ;  cover  with  water,  set  them  on  the  stove, 
and  let  them  boil  about  five  Blinates ;  drain  off 
the  hot  water,  and  rinse  them  with  cold ;  drain 
it  off  well,  salt  and  aweeten  yoor  vinesar  to  suit 
the  taste ;  pour  it  over  the  onions,  and  the  dish 
is  ready  for  the  table  i  if  any  doubt  their  being 
good,  let  then  try  it  If  any  one  wishes  to  pre- 
pare enough  to  laat  a  week  or  ten  days  after  they 
are  prepared  as  above,  let  them  boil  four  or  five 
minutes  in  the  vinegar. 

iZemorABt.— -Tboee  who  are  in  the  habit  of  shed- 
dmg  tears  while  pealing  onions,  may  find  ah  an- 
tidote^ by  keeping  them  immersed,  or  dipping 
freauently  in  warm  watery  rubhing  the  nands 
well  with  a  ripe  tomato,  takes  off  the  stain  and 
odor ;  so  do  not  get  discouraged,  sister  cooks. 

Saltino  CtJCUMBEBs. — Cover  the  encumbers 
with  boiling  water,  soon  after  they  are  gathered ; 
when  they  are  cold,  wash  them  out  of  it,  and  put 
them  in  your  pickle  cask  j  put  on  plenty  of  salt, 
and  a  little  water,  and  let  the  brine  form ;  lay  a 


flannel  cloth  over  them,  making  it  touch  the  caak 
in  every  place,  and  sprinkle  satt  on  the  top  of  k  ; 
add  cucumbers  as  you  have  occasion,  taking  spe- 
cial care  that  the  cloth  is  well  spread  over  every 
time,  and  salt  kept  on  the  top  of  it,  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  salt  on  the  cloth,  is  a  sign  that 
more  is  wanted,  without  the  trouble  of  stirring 
up  from  the  bottom. 

Remarks, — ^I  have  salted  barrels  in  this  way, 
Urithout  losing  a  cucumber  bv  exposure,  or  haT- 
ing  any  waste  of  surplus  salt,  and  thev  always 
brought  the  hiebest  price  in  market,  llie  bene- 
fit 01  scalding  is,  to  get  out  the  natural  gum,  and 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  scum ;  idso  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  withering,  and  make  them  more 
fresh  and  tender  when  soaked  out  for  use. 

New  Haven,  C%.,  8epL  10,  1861. 


OCPOBTAVOn  OF  FBUmsrOBI  OV  MXXTD, 

1.  If  a  man  faints,  place  him  fiat  on  his  back 
and  let  him  alone. 

2.  If  any  poison  is  swallowed,  drink  instantly 
half  a  glass  of  cool  water  with  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  common  salt  and  ground  mus- 
tard stirred  into  it ;  this  vomits  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  stomach ;  but  for  fear  some  of  the 
poison  may  still  remain,  swdlow  the  white  of  one 
or  two  raw  e^gs,  or  drink  a  cup  of  strong  ooifee^ 
these  two  being  antidotes  for  a  greater  number 
of  poisons  than  any  dozen  other  articles  known, 
witn  the  advanti^  of  their  beinff  always  at  hand| 
if  not,  half  a  pint  of  sweet  oiu  or  lamp-oil,  or 
"drippings,"  or  melted  butter  or  lard  are  good 
substitutes,  especially  if  they  vomit  quickly. 

3.  The  best  thing  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a  mod- 
erate cut  instantly,  is  to  cover  it  profusely  with 
cob-web,  or  flour  and  salt,  half-and-hal£ 

4.  If  the  blood  comes  from  a  wound  by  jets  or 
spirts,  be  spry,  or  the  man  will  die  in  a  few  min- 
utes,  because  an  artery  is  severed  j  tie  a  handker- 
chief loosely  around  near  the  part  between  th€ 
wound  and  the  heart ;  put  a  stick  between  the 
handkerchief  and  the  skin,  twist  it  round  until  the 
blood  ceases  to  flow,  and  keep  it  there  until  the 
doctor  comes ;  if  in  a  position  where  the  luindker- 
chief  cannot  be  used,  press  the  thumb  on  a  spot 
near  the  wound,  between  the  wound  and  the  heart  i 
increase  the  pressure  until  the  bleeding  ceases, 
but  do  not  lessen  that  pressure  for  an  instant, 
until  the  physician  arrives,  so  as  to  glue  up  the 
wound  bv  the  coagulation  or  hardening  of  the 
cooling  blood. 

6.  If  your  clothing  takes  fire,  slide  the  hands 
down  the  dress,  keeping  them  as  dose  to  the 
body  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  sinking  to  the 
floor  by  bending  the  knees ;  this  has  a  smother- 
ing eflect  upon  the  flames ;  if  not  extinguished, 
or  a  great  headway  is  gotten,  lie  down  on  the 
floor,  roll  over  and  over,  or  better,  envelop  your- 
self in  a  carpet,  rug,  bed-doth,  or  any  garment 
you  can  get  hold  of,  alwavs  preferring  woolen. 

6.  If  the  body  is  tired,  rest  i  if  the  brain  is 
tired,  sleep. 

7.  If  the  bowels  are  loose,  lie  down  in  a  warm 
bed,  remain  there  and  eat  nothing  until  you  are 
well. 

8.  If  an  action  of  the  bowels  does  not  occur  at 
tbe  usual  hour,  eat  not  an  atom  until  they  do  act, 
at  least  for  thirty-six  hours  ;    meanwhile  drink 
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largely  of  cold  vater  or  hot  teas,  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air  to  the  exteut  of  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  keep  this  up  until  things  are  nghted ;  this 
suggestion,  if  practiced,  would  save  myriacLi  of 
lives  every  year,  both  in  city  and  country. 

9.  The  three  best  medicmes  in  the  world  ar« 
warmth,  abstinence  and  repose. — EailVu  Jofunud 
of  Health. 

WAZiBUS  HUJilTJJiG. 

I  never  in  my  life  witnessed  any  thing  more 
interesting  and  more  affecting  than  the  wonderful 
maternal  affection  displayed  by  this  poor  walrus. 
After  she  was  fast  to  the  harpoon,  and  was  drag- 
ging the  boat  furiously  among  the  icebergs,  I  was 
going  to  shoot  her  through  the  head  that  we  mi^ht 
ave  time  to  follow  the  others ;  but  Christian 
called  to  me  not  to  shoot,  as  she  had  a  '*junger" 
with  her.  Although  I  did  not  understand  his  ob- 
ject, I  reserved  my  fire,  and  upon  looking  closely 
at  the  walrus  when  she  came  up  to  breathe,  I  then 
perceived  that  she  held  a  very  young  calf  under 
ner  right  arm,  and  I  saw  that  he  wanted  to  har* 
poon  it ;  but  whenever  he  poised  the  weapon  to 
throw,  the  old  cow  seemed  to  watch  the  direction 
of  it,  and  interposed  her  own  body,  and  she 
seemed  to  receive  with  pleasure  several  harpoons 
which  were  intended  for  the  young  one. 

At  last  a  well  aimed  dart  struck  the  calf,  and 
we  then  shortened  up  the  lines  attached  to  the 
cow,  and  finished  her  with  the  lances.  Christian 
now  had  time  and  breath  to  explain  to  me  why 
he  was  so  anxious  to  secure  the  calf,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  a  practical  illustration  of  his 
meaning  by  gently  "stirring  up**  the  unfortunate 
junger  with  uie  butt  end  of  a  harpoon  shaft  This 
caused  the  poor  little  animal  ^o  emit  a  peculiar, 
plaintive,  granting  cry,  eminently  expressive  of 
alarm,  and  of  a  desire  for  assistance,  and  Chris- 
tian said  it  would  bring  all  the  herd  round  about 
the  boat  immediately.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  had  been  so  long  in  getting  hold  of  our  poor 
little  decoy  duck  that  the  others  had  all  gone  out 
of  hearing,  and  thev  abandoned  their  young^  rela- 
tive to  his  fate,  which  quickly  overtook  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  lance  thrust  from  the  remorseless 
Christian. 

I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  faces  of  the 
old  walrus  and  her  calf  as  they  looked  back  at  the 
boat  f  The  countenance  of  the  young  one,  so 
ex|)res8ive  of  abject  terror,  and  jet  of  confidence 
in  its  mother's  power  of  protecting  it,  as  it  swam 
along  under  her  wing ;  and  the  old  cow's  face 
showing  such  reckless  defiance  for  all  that  we 
could  do  to  herself,  and  yet  such  terrible  anxiety 
as  to  the  safety  of  her  calf  I 

The  walrus  is  an  inofESensive  beast  if  let  alone, 
but  hunting  them  is  far  firam  being  child's  play, 
as  the  following  sad  story  will  show : 

About  ten  days  after  the  exciting  chasee  which 
I  have  just  described,  the  skipper  of  a  small 
schooner  which  was  in  sight  came  on  board  to 
ask  us  for  the  loan  of  a  gun,  as  he  had  broken 
all  his,  and  he  told  us  that  a  boat  belonging  to  a 
sloop  from  Tromsoe  had  been  upset  two  or  three 
days  before  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  one  of 
Uie  crew  killed  by  a  walrus.  It  seemed  that  the 
wahras,  a  large  old  bull,  charged  the  boat,  and  the 
harpooner,  as  usual,  received  him  with  his  lance 
full  in  the  chest ;  but  the  shaft  of  the  lance  broke 


all  to  shivers,  and  the  wahrus,  gettiog  inside  of 
it,  threw  himself  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and 
overset  it  in  an  instant.  While  the  men  were 
floundering  in  the  water  among  their  .oars  and 
taddei  the  infuriated  unimal  rushed  in  among 
them,  and  selecting  the  unlucky  harpooner,  who 
I  fancy  had  fallen  next  him,  he  tore  him  nearly 
in  two  halves  with  his  tusks.  The  rest  of  the 
men  saved  themselves  by  clambering  on  to  the 
ice  until  the  other  boat  came  to  their  assistance. 

Upon  another  occasion  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  skipper  of  a  sloop  who  had  been  seixed 
by  a  bereaved  cow  walrus,  and  by  her  dragged 
twice  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea,  but  without  re- 
ceiving any  injury  beyond  being  nearly  drowned^ 
and  having  aae^  scar  plowed  in  each  side  of  his 
forehead  by  the  tusks  of  the  animal,  which  he 
thought  dia  not  wish  to  hurt  him,  but  mistook 
him  for  her  calf  as  he  floundered  in  the  water. 

Owing  to  the  great  coolness  and  expertnesa  of 
the  men  following  this  porsnit,  such  mishaps  are 
not  of  very  frequent  oeoarrence,  but  still  a  sea- 
son seldom  passes  without  two  or  three  lives  be- 
ing lost  one  way  or  another. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  will  readily  be- 
lieve how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  shoot  an  old 
bull  wahrus  dean  dead.  The  firont  or  sides  of  his 
head  may  be  knocked  all  to  pieces  with  bullets, 
ajid  the  animal  yet  have  sense  and  strength  suffi- 
cient left  him  to  enable  him  to  swim  and  dive 
out  of  reach.  If  he  is  lying  on  his  side,  with  his 
back  turned  to  his  assailant,  it  is  easy  enough, 
as  the  brain  is  then  quite  exposed,  and  the  crown 
of  the  head  is  easily  penetrated  $  but  one  rarely 
gets  the  walrus  In  that  posidon,  and  when  it  so 
nappens,  it  is  generally  better  policy  to  harpoon 
him  without  shooting. 

By  firing  at  an  old  bull  directly  facing  you,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  kill  him  $  but  if  ban  front 
to  you,  a  shot  just  above  the  eye  may  prove  fatal. 
If  sideways,  he  can  only  be  killed  by  aiming  about 
six  inches  behind  the  eye,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  apparent  depth  of  his  head  from  the  ton ; 
but  the  eye,  of  course,  cannot  be  seen  unless  tne 
animal  is  veiy  close  to  you,  and  the  difficulty  is 
enormously  increased  by  the  back  of  the  head 
being  so  imbedded  in  fat  as  to  appear  as  If  it  were 
part  of  the  neck. — Seasons  with  the  Bea-Eorses. 


IiTTELUasMCE  OF  TBE  Lassl— A  pair  of  larks 
had  built  their  nest  in  a  grass  field,  where  they 
hatched  a  brood  of  young.  Very  soon  after  the 
young  birds  were  out  of  their  nests,  the  owner  of 
the  field  was  forced  to  set  the  mowers  to  work,  the 
state  of  the  weather  Ibrdng  him  to  eiit  his  grass 
sooner  than  usual.  As  the  laborers  approached 
the  nest,  the  parent  birds  seemed  to  take  alarm, 
and  at  last  the  mother  laid  herself  flat  upon  the 
ground,  with  out-spread  wings  and  tail,  wnile  the 
male  bird  took  one  of  her  young  out  of  the  nest, 
and  by  dint  of  pushing  ana  pnlung,  got  it  on  its 
mother's  back.  She  then  flow  away  with  her  young 
one  over  the  fields,  and  soon  returned  for  another. 
This  time,  the  father  took  its  turn  to  carry  one 
of  the  offspring,  bein^  assisted  by  its  mother  in 
getting  it  firmly  on  hw  back ;  and  this  manner 
they  carried  off  the  whole  brood  before  the  mow* 
era  had  reached  their  nesL— TTooifj  Naiural  His- 
iory. 
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OATTIiSS  SnO*W  AT  OONCOBB. 

The  Sixty- Seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Middlesex  Agrietdturai  Society  took  place  at 
Concord,  on  Thursday  last,  Sept  19.  The  weath- 
er was  one  of  those  clear,  hot,  New  England  days 
that  usually  precede  the  line  storm ;  a  little  too 
hot  and  dusty  for  comfort,  but  one  upon  which 
there  was  no  doubt,  so  that  all  who  desired  to  go 
to  the  Show  did  not  hesitate  on  account  of  the 
weather.  But  it  was  not  hot  enough  to  enerrate 
any  person  of  energy,  or  to  suppress  the  lowing 
of  kine,  the  pawing  of  rampant  steeds  or  crowing 
of  lusty  codLS.  Everything  seemed  to  be  rife 
with  life,  and  glad  to  come  forth  on  this  gala  day, 
so  full  of  ancient  usages  and  memories.  The 
aged  men  and  women  were  there,  looking  at  the 
mammoth  productions  of  a  young  America,  but 
matching  them  with  tales  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments in  days  long  gone  by.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  there— buoyant  and  hopeful  as  young  life 
itself— giving  color  and  tone  to  all,  as  brilliant 
gems  give  lustre  to  more  sombre  surroundings. 
So  the  middle-aged  were  there — ^the  workers  full 
of  bustling  activity,  controlling  and  progressing 
to  the  grand  result  Scholars  were  there — doc- 
tors of  Law  and  Divinity ;  Professors, — men  of 
genius — ^inventors,  all  had  turned  from  their  ac- 
customed pursuits  to  mingle  in  the  happy  throng 
to  see  and  be  seen,  or  generously  add  something 
to  the  attractions  of  the  occasion  I  And  well  did 
they  discharge  their  duty,  for  as  the  curtain  of 
night  fell  quietly  over  the  scene,  every  avenue 
from  the  grounds  was  filled  with  gratified  partic- 
ipants diverging  from  the  centre  as  the  rays  from 
a  star. 

Considering  the  great  scarcity  of  fruit,  and  how 
deeply  the  public  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  war, 
the  exhibition  was  a  good  one.  The  officers  of 
the  society,  and  the  people,  had  evidently  exert- 
ed themselves — as  they  always  do  in  old  Middle- 
sex—to make  the  show  a  good  one.  Yet  with 
the  exception  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  we  think 
there  was  less  in  every  other  department  than 
there  has  been  many  times  before,  and  especially 
was  this  the  case  in  the  show  of  neat  cattle. 
Small  as  this  was,  however,  it  contained  several 
admirable  specimens  of  stock.  The  Ayrshires  of 
G.  M.  Babbett,  of  Concord,  and  Lkonabd 
Hoar,  of  Lincoln,  the  fat  and  working  oxen  of 
Nathan  Brooks,  and  Nathan  Pratt,  of  Ac- 
ton, the  fat  cattle  of  A.  Botinqton,  of  Pepper- 
eil — the  sleek  and  beautiful  herd  of  Jerseys,  of 
John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  and  one  of  A.  B. 
Welungton,  of  Wayland,— the  dark  and  well- 
fed  Devons  of  brother  Buckminster,  of  Framing- 
ham,  were  a  credit  not  only  to  Middlesex,  but  to 
the  State. 

The  number  of  Swine  was  small,  but  they  were 
all  excellent     A.    S.   Lewis,  of  Framingham, 


made  a  fine  show,  and  so  did  Wu.  Hastings,  of 
the  same  town,  presenting  the  finest  boar  we  hftwe 
recently  seen.  T.  J.  Damon,  of  Wayland,  had 
three  very  fine  pigs  of  the  Oolnmbia  county  and 
Suffolk  breeds }  but  the  swine  that  would  mmke 
the  mouth  of  a  lover  of  "pork  and  beans"  water, 
were  the  two  porkers  of  Augustus  Tuttlb,  of 
Concord,  resting  complacently  upon  a  bed  of 
freshly  turned  earth,  which,  contrary  to  all  seces- 
sion proclivities,  they  bad  condescended  to  make 
for  thenuetvea  before  lying  down  I  They  w»« 
very  fine,  indeed}  clean,  healthy,  invidng. 

There  were  31  entries  of  Borses^  and  amon^ 
them  some  superior  animals.  They  were  shown 
off  in  the  ring,  and  made  an  interesting  part  of 
the  exhibition. 

The  show  of  PouZ^ry  was  not  large,  there  bein^ 
but  16  entries  in  all,  but  it  included  some  wery 
fine  specimens  of  various  breeds.  John  Hosmbx 
and  Hiram  Jones,  Concord,  had  fine  turkeys ; 
P.  Gleason,  Wayland,  had  a  crate  full,  four 
months  old,  that  seemed  to  us  unusually  large 
for  that  age.  He  also  had  six  ducks,  almost  vy« 
ing  with  the  splendid  Wood  Duck  in  beauty  of 
plumage.  They  were  white  on  the  under  side  of 
the  neck,  on  the  breast  and  wings,  and  the  re- 
mainder jet  black.  John  Brown,  2d,  Concord, 
had  a  coop  of  fine  Brahma  Pootras.  George  yL 
Barrett,  Concord,  also  presented  very  fine  fowls. 
He  raises  them  in  large  numbers,  and  under- 
stands the  business  well.  J.  B.  Farmer,  Con- 
cord, presented  a  coop  containing  seven  pullets 
and  a  cock  of  mixed  breed,  but  very  handsome. 
We  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  35  fowls 
on  the  first  of  January  last,  and  that  on  the  first 
day  of  September  instant,  his  income  from  them 
had  been  $1351 

The  show  of  Farm  and  Culinary  Implements 
was  small^-'including  a  few  plows,  one  Woods' 
mowing  machine,  a  few^hay  cutters  of  the  Green 
Mountain  pattern,  andRhoades'  Clothes  Wringer. 

The  display  of  Fruit  was  creditable  for  ikis 
year,  but  bore  only  a  faint  resemblance  to  that 
which  has  been  upon  the  table  in  former  years. 
In  conversation  with  several  persons  who  ars 
large  fruit-raisers,  we  found  the  opinion  common 
that  there  is  just  about  one  barrel  of  apples  this 
year  where  there  were  fifty  barrels  last  year. 
There  were  few  pears,  fewer  peaches,  and  of  that 
variety  of  apple  so  common  all  over  the  county, 
the  Baldwin,  we  could  find  only  about  a  dosen 
plates  on  the  table,  and  these  would  hare  been  sec- 
ond rate  last  year.  There  was  a  pretty  fair  show 
of  grapes,  including  the  Isabella,  Concord,  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  Diana,  Delaware,  and  perhaps  some 
others.  Ebenezer  Datis,  of  Acton«  had  a  beauti- 
ful vine  of  the  Sweet  Water,  with  some  tempting 
clusters. 

Bread  and  Butter  were  presented  in  consider- 
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i^le  quantity,  and  included  excellent  samples  of 
each.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  taste 
And  appearance  of  the  butter. 

Perhaps  we  haye  never  seen  at  this  Show  a 
finer  show  of  Vegetables.  The  collection  present* 
ed  by  JoHM  B.  Moobe,  of  Concord,  included 
many  kinds,  and  would  be  worth  going  far  to  see. 

The  Eous^old  hxiicUB,  presented  by  the  bdies, 
were  numerous,  indicating  industry,  excellent 
taste  and  practical  usefulness. 

There  were  15  entries  of  Oram,  and  34  of 
Flowo'St  the  latter  greatly  adorning  the  tables, 
and  attracting  the  attention  of  all. 

The  Flowing  Match  was  weU  attended,  and  the 
^ork  admirably  performed — several  ox  and  horse 
teams  engaging  in  the  contest.  The  Trial  of 
T^orking  Oxen  took  place  on  the  grounds,  where 
ample  evidence  was  afforded  that  Middlesex  men 
understand  how  to  discipline  their  teams. 

The  two  hours  at  the  Dinner  Tdlde  were  filled 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  most  pleasant  gas* 
tronomical  and  mental  exercises.  The  AddreeSf 
by  Gov.  Washbubn,  was  an  excellent  one.  He 
gave  a  glowing  contrast  between  the  ownership 
6f  lands  and  the  condition  of  agricultural  labor* 
ars  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  closing 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  thrilled  every 
heart,  and  made  the  hall  ring  with  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  dele- 
gate from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
President  of  the  Plymouth  Sodety,  Mr.  Cjlemekt, 
of  Dracut,  from  the  North  Society,  WiL  G.  Lew- 
is, of  Framingham,  of  the  South  Society,  Major 
Phinnet,  of  the  Barnstable  Patriot,  President 
Felton,  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  Train,  M.  C, 
and  Mr.  Bugkminsteb,  of  the  Ploughman.  The 
dinner  was  one  of  Smith's  best,  so  all  that  the 
exercises  at  the  table  were  of  a  vastly  agreeable 
character,  and  tended  to  make  every  body  good- 
natured,  "war  or  no  war,"  "premium  or  no  pre- 
mium.'' 

A  little  later,  the  Society  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  next  year,  and  then  the  business 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Old  Mid- 
dlesex Society  was  over : 

E.  W.  Bull,  Concord,  PreeideiU;  W.  W. 
Chenbby,  Belmont,  Aba  Clement,  Dracut,  Vice 
Presidents;  John  B.  Moobb,  Concord,  Secretary; 
RiCHABD  Barrett,  Concord,  Treasurer^ 


liOOK  OV  THE  BBXaHT  BIDS. 

Look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  It  is  the 
right  side.  The  times  may  be  hard,  but  it  will 
make  them  no  easier  b^  wearing  a  gloomy  and 
sad  countenance.  It  is  the  sunshine,  not  the 
cloud,  that  makes  the  flower.  Full  one  half  our 
ills  are  only  so  in  imagination.  There  is  always 
that  before  or  around  us  which  should  cheer  and 
fill  the  heart  with  warmth. 

The  sky  is  blue  ten  times  where  it  is  black 


once.  Yon  have  troubles,  it  may  be.  So  have 
others ;  none  are  free  from  them.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well  that  none  should  be.  They  give  sinew 
and  tone  to  life  i  fortitude  and  courage  to  the 
man.  That  would  be  a  dull  sea,  and  the  sailor 
would  never  get  skill,  where  there  was  nothing  to 
disturb  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  extract  all  the 
happiness  and  enjoyment  he  can  without  and 
within  him ;  and  above  all,  look  on  the  bright 
side.  What  though  things  do  look  a  little  daric  P 
The  lane  will  turn  and  the  night  end  in  broad 
day.  In  the  lonff  run,  and  verv  often  in  the 
short,  the  great  balance  rights  itself.  What  is  ill 
becomes  well ;  what  is  wrong,  right 

Men  were  not  made  to  hang  down  their  heads 
or  their  lips,  and  those  who  do,  only  show  that 
they  are  departins  firom  the  path  of  common 
sense  and  rijght  There  is  more  virtue  in  one  sun- 
beam than  m  a  whole  hemisphere  of  cloud  and 
eoom.  Therefore,  we  repeat,  look  only  on  the 
ight  side  of  things.  iNot  the  cold,  repulsive, 
dark  and  morose. 


BCASX  J*ABK   laABOB  VASHIONABUD. 

At  the  base  of  the  prosperity  of  any  people  lies 
this  great  principle— make  &rm  labor  fashiona- 
ble at  home.  Eaucate,  instruct,  encourage ;  and 
offer  all  the  incentives  vou  can  ofier^  to  ffive  in- 
terest and  dignity  to  labor  at  home.  Eniist  the 
heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  familv  in  the  sup- 
port of  a 'domestic  system  that  will  make  labor 
attractive  at  the  homestead.    By  means  of  the 

Soworftil  influences  of  earlv  home  education,  en- 
eavor  to  invest  practical  labor  with  an  interest 
that  will  cheer  the  heart  of  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  thereby  you  will  give  to  vour  house- 
hold the  grace,  peace,  refinement  and  attraction 
which  God  designed  a  home  should  possess. 

The  truth  is,  we  must  talk  more,  think  more, 
work  more  and  act  more,  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  home. 

The  training  and  improvement  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  social  afkd  moral  powers  and  senti- 
ments of  the  youth  of  our  country,  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  school-honse,  academy,  col- 
lege and  university.  The  young  mind  should  re- 
ceive judicious  training  in  the  field,  in  the  gar- 
den, in  the  bam,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  parlor, 
in  the  kitchen — ^in  a  word  around  the  hearth- 
stone at  home. 

Whatever  intellectual  attainments  your  son 
may  have  acouired,  he  is  unfit  to  go  forth  into 
society  if  he  has  not  had  thrown  around  him  Uie 
genial  and  purifying  influences  of  parents,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  the  man-saving  influence  of  ^e 
family  government  The  nation  must  look  for 
virtue,  wisdom  and  strength,  to  the  education  that 
controls  and  shapes  the  home  policy  of  the  fam- 
ily circle.  There  can  be  no  love  of  country  where 
there  is  no  love  of  home.  Patriotism,  true  and 
genuine,  the  only  kind  worthy  of  the  name,  de- 
rives its  mighty  strength  vom  fountains  that 
gush  out  around  the  hearthstone ;  and  those  who 
forget  to  cherish  the  household  interests  will  soon 
learn  to  look  with  indifierence  upon  the  interests 
of  their  common  country. 

We  must  cultivate  roots — not  tops.    We  must 
make  the  family  government,    the  school,  the  ' 
agricultural  fairs,  the  laboratories  of  our  future 
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greatness.  We  must  educate  our  sons  to  be  far- 
mers, artisans,  architects,  engineers,  geologists, 
botanists,  chemists— in  a  word,  practical  men. 
Their  eyes  mutt  be  turned  firom  Washington  to 
their  States,  countiesi  townships,  districta,  and 
hom^  This  is  true  patriotism ;  and  the  only 
patriotism  that  will  perpetually  preserve  the  na- 
tion.— Gov.  Wright, 


VBBlCOirT  BTATB  SHOW. 

When  this  Exhibition  took  place,  wo  were  ex- 
ploring in  the  eaatem  section  of  our  own  State, 
but  hoping  that  some  one  of  onr  attentive  corres- 
pondents in  Vermont  would  send  us  an  account 
of  their  State  Show.  In  this,  we  have  been 
disappointed.  We  find,  however,  that  broth- 
er HowABD,  of  the  ChUtwatcrf  was  present,  and 
has  reported  pretty  fully.  From  that  report  we 
extract  the  following : 

The  show-ground  comprised  an  area  of  forty 
acres,  situated  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
fairly  in  the  vidley  of  the  Otter  Creek,  the  boun- 
daries of  which,  on  both  sides,  are  monntain 
ranges  that  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  land- 
scape, under  the  varied  aspeots  of  light  and  shade, 
sunshine  and  cloud. 

The  accommodations  were  in  every  respect  am- 

Sle  for  a  State  exhibition*  The  buildings  for  the 
ifferent  departments  are  placed  in  good  posi- 
tions, and  sufficiently  well  finished  and  substan- 
tial to  last  man^  years.  The  sheds  for  the  ac- 
eommodation  of  live  stock  are  well  arranged,  and 
on  the  whole,  as  well  fitted  for  the  comfort  of  the 
animals  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

The  leading  features  of  Vermont  shows  are 
usually  horses  and  Merino  sheep.  Of  the  former, 
there  have  firequently  been  SM  to  400  at  the 
State  shows.  This  ye«r  there  were  only  145. 
But  they  made  a  very  creditable  appearance,  and 
there  were  many  "good  ones"  among  them.  They 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  class  of  roadsters, 
and  were  divided  into  tmree  fluoilies  of  Morgans- 
Sherman,  Woodburv  and  Bulrush— a  fourtn  divi^ 
sion,  under  the  heaa  of  "Hambletonians  and  oth- 
er bloods,"  taking  in  all  the  rest.  The  Sherman 
Morgans  included  the  proj^ny  of  Blaok  Hawk. 

The  show  of  cattle  was  in  one  respect  the  best 
we  have  seen  in  the  State,  vis.,  in  Short-horns. 
They  comprised  in  fact  nearlv  all  that  was  inter- 
esting in  this  department.  Not  a  Hereford  was 
on  the  ground,  and  only  two  animsis  (a  pair 
of  five-year  old  oxen)  that  showed  any  Hereford 
blood*  Of  the  Devens,  Daniel  Davis  &  Sons, 
of  Windsor,  showed  their  good  bull,  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  on  former  occasions, 
and  a  few  other  specimens  of  the  breed,  and  these 
were  about  all  of  any  note.  We  saw  but  one  an- 
imal under  the  name  of  j^yrshire,  and  that  was  a 
poor  specimen*  But  the  Short-horns  made  quite 
a  display  as  to  numbers,  though  most  of  tnem 
were  not  of  the  highest  character.  Bichards  Brad- 
ley, of  Brattleboro*,  showed  his  two-year  old  bull. 
Field  Marshal,  bred  by  Mr.  Thome,  of  New 
York.  He  is  decidedly  the,  best  animal  of  the 
hveed  we  have  ev»  seen  in  Vermont 

In  sheen,  of  coutse,  the  Spanish  Merinos  took 
the  lead,  though  the  English  long-wooled,  which 


have  of  late  years  been  increasing  in  the  States 
made  a  larger  display  than  they  have  ever  dons 
before. 

In  Long-wools,  lUchards  Bradley,  of  Brattle- 
boro',  showed  is  imported  Cotswold  ram,  an  ani- 
mal of  excellent  symmetry  and  a  faeavv  coat  of 
wool,  but,  having  had  only  the  run  of  a  short  pas- 
ture, not  fat  enough  to  show  to  advantage. 

In  the  swine  and  poultry  departments,  we  saw 
nothing  particularly  deserving  of  note. 

In  tm  mechanical  and  implement  department 
we  noticed  the  mowing-machine  of  Mr.  Wood,  ol 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Harrington's  mowing- 
machine,  made  in  the  same  town.  But  neither  of 
the  machines  were  tried.  Wood's  is  well  known  ; 
Herrington's  appears  to  have  some  advantages 
in  regwd  to  raising  the  knife-bar,  but  an  actual 
test  would  be  required  to  justify  an  opinion  of  it* 

Mr.  Howard  says,  that,  despite  the  rain  whidk 
occurred  on  the  second  day,  and  the  absorbing 
interest  of  all  in  the  war,  the  results  of  the  show 
upon  the  whole  were  satisDMtory.  We  regrst 
that  we  could  not  have  been  among  the  Vermont- 
ers  on  that  day. 


MAXISO  PZOKUBB. 


Will  you  oblige  me,  and  perhaps  many  others^ 
by  giving  in  an  early  number  or  your  paper,  a 
good  receipt  for  pickling  cucumbm  on  alaivs 
scale,  so  that  they  will  be  certain  to  keep  sounds 
and  always  ready  for  use.  A-  L. 

/  Waverly,  Luzerne  Co^  Pa^  Aug.  24, 1861. 

Not  understanding  the  mode  of  raaaufaetniiDg 
pickles,  we  have  consulted  a  notable  honsewift^ 
who  furnishes  in  substance  the  following  direo-. 
tions: 

Cut  the  oucumbers  from  the  vine  by  means  of 
scissors  or  a  sharp  knife,  so  aa  not  to  tear  the  endi 
as  would  be  the  case  if  merely  pluoked  by  hand* 
Wash  them  in  cold  water,  and  then  lay  Uiem  in 
the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  jar,  into  whico  a  layer 
of  salt  has  been  previously  aeposited,  so  that  when 
successive  layers  of  cueumb^s  and  salt  are  mads 
the  former  will  be  imbedded  in  salt,  the  moisture 
which  covers^  them  tendmg  to  dissolve  the  salt, 
and  convert  it  to  brine.  They  may  remain  a  long 
time  in  this  condition— many  keep  .them  nntfl 
sold  in  market.  To  finish  the  pickling  proeess^ 
tske  a  quantity  of  good  vinegsr,  but  not  too  shsrp» 
or  it  will  destrov  the  texture  of  the  euouinberS| 
and  give  it  the  flav<Mr  of  spices,  by  placing  e^uai 
quantities  of  cloves,  red  and  black  pepper  in  a 
bajg,  so  as  to  give  about  half  a  toaouptul  of  this 
mixture  to  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  both  to  be  boiled 
together.  Then,  haviog  previoualy  removed  the 
pickles  from  the  salt,  and  soaked  them  about 
eight  or  nine  days  in  firesh  water,  dumging  the 
water  each  day,  pour  the  hot  vinegar,  spices,  pep- 
per, bag  and  all,  over  the  cucoml^rs,  uid  in  two 
weeks  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Soma  who 
make  very  sharp  pickles,  nour  off  the  first  vine- 
gar, and  make  a  second  adaition,  keeping  the  first 
uquor  for  the  next  batch. 

Frobahlv  the  same  process  in  anbataaoe  is  fa 
be  adopted  on  a  larger  scale.  If  any  of  our  read* 
ers  know  a  better  mode,  we  should  be  glad  tp 
hear  from  them.— Coun/ry  QenUemon* 
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For  the  New  BngUmd  Fiarmgr. 
THJB  WUJI1A.T  MIDGIS* 

As  this  unwelcome  stranger  made  its  first  visit 
to  this  vicinity  the  present  season,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  farmer  to  learn  something  of  its 
character  and  habits }  I  believe  the  said  insect  is 
known  in  Ohio  as  the  red  weevil,  which  may  be 
found  described  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  (Ag- 
ricultural) for  the  year  1854.  See  Plate  5,  Insects 
iinurious  to  wheat  It  appears  there  are  two 
kinds  of  weevil,  of  different  habits:  first,  tlie  rice 
weevil,  which  commits  Its  depredations  on  rice 
and  wheat  by  perforating  the  kernel  of  the  grain 
in  the  dry  state,  even  etier  it  ie  threshed  j  also, 
the  red  weevil  or  midge,  which  subsists  on  the 
juices  of  the  head  and  forming  grains  of  wheat, 
perhaps  drawing  the  essential  nntriment;  there- 
from, necessairfor  the  perf)?etion  of  the  befry. 

The  first  I  discovered  of  the  latter  genus  was 
on  a  small  field  of  winter  wheat,  the  latter  part  of 
June,  the  present  season ;  they  appeared  on  it  in 
laree  numbers,  say  from  thirty  to  forty  on  a  head, 
perhaps  on  a  fifth  part  of  the  heads  before  the 
wheat  had  Arrived  at  the  milky  state,  and  contin- 
ued till  nearly  harvest  time.  They  disappeared 
gradually,  and  judging  from  the  large  number  of 
speckled  bugs  (the  same  that  your  correspondent, 
^ISJ*  fears  is  a  rogne)  on  the  wheat,  I  had  folly 
made  up  mv  mind  that  my  wheat  had  in  a  meas- 
ure been  relieved  of  the  midge  by  this  mud  tur- 
tle genus,  and  I  advise  your  correspondent  "K." 
not  to  plot  his  destruction  till  he  nas  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  is  an  enemy. 

I  believe  the  said  bug,  of  a  pale  red  color,  with 
black  spots,  none  otiier  than  the  Lady  Bird  dov; 
•otibed  in  the  above  report,  page  86,  also  plate 
8th,  "InsecU  Beneficial  to  the  Agriculturist.'' My 
,wheat  was  not  injured  in  the  least,  by  the  midge 
or  any  other  insects.  I  marked  two  stalks,  one 
of  which  was  covered  with  the  vermin,  while  the 
other  was  free  from  it }  but  when  ripe,  no  differ- 
ence appeared  in  the  grain.  Although  I  did  not 
see  the  lady  bird  devour  the  midge,  yet  I  did  see 
another  insect,  probably  the  ichneumon  fiy,  with 
a  veritable  midge  in  his  mouth* 

The  midge  appeared  on  spring  wheat  and  late 
oats  in  this  vicinity,  but  I  do  not  learn  that  much 
damage  is  attributed  to  the  inseet,  although  both 
of  the  latter  grains  afford  but  a  mea^p^  crop  this 
year ;  still,  through  the  ravages  of  this  insect  whole 
fields  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  Ohio*  (See 
statement  of  Thomas  F.  Hicks  in  above  report, 
age  145.)  But  why  this  puny  insect  should  wao- 
er  the  vast  distance  from  beyond  the  Ohio  to 
the  Atlantic  States,  or  why  the  army  worm  should 
travel  from  the  land  of  cane  and  cotton  to  the 
bleak  shoret  of  New  Enghuid^  is  &  problem  wliidi 
I  am  not  able  to  solve,  unless  beiAg  members  of 
the  Peace  Society,  they  have  come  to  escape  the 
strife  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed. 

Btow,  Sept.,  1881.  H.  FOWLEB. 
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The  Dbacut  Ambeb  Grafe.— In  the  adver- 
tising columns  the  Dracut  Jsnber  Grape  is  of- 
fered for  sale  by  Mr.  J.  W.  MAimiso,  of  Read- 
ing. He  brought  fai  several  bunches  which  were 
tested  by  our  corps  editorial  and  clerical,  and 
pronounced  good.  A  portion  of  them  were  gath- 


ered Sept.  16th,  and  others  Sept.  28th— the  latter 
having  greatly  improved  by  remaining  upon  the 
viaeo.  The  core  of  the  Amber  is  not  solid,  but 
is  a  sort  of  semi-fiuid,  is  sweet  enough  for  moat 
paktes,  while- the  pulp  near  the  skin  is  quite 
rich  and  sweet.  It  is  thought  that  this  grape  will 
prove  excellent  for  wine.  Mr.  Manning  is  about 
making  up  a  considerable  quantity  into  that  arti- 
cle, one  portion  to  be  the  pure  juice  only,  another 
to  have  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  and  a  third 
to  have  both  sugar  and  water. 


For  the  New-  jBngl<md  Farmer, 
SBXSIima  QBAFXS. 

I  send  you  a  fow  ffsapes,  from  a  Catawba  seed* 
luig»  that  I  haive,  asking  whether  you  would  ooiv> 
•ider  it  worthy  of  cultivation  P  The  vine  is  about 
seven  years  old,  has  never  been  pruned,  stands 
very  much  in  the  shade,  and  runs  upon  a  tree. 
The  grapes  have  always  been  ripe  by  the  10th  of 
Septmber ;  this  year  I  found  them  eatable  on  the 
first  day  of  this  month ;  theae  I  send  you  are  the 
last  of  the  cropt  and  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as 
sweet  as  they  were  ten  days  since.  You  will 
doubtless  notice  that  these  clusters  are  very  small 
Would  pruning  and  cultivation  increase  their 
sice  P  I  am  not  at  all  '^posted"  in  "grapes,"  as  you 
may  judge*  by  my  sending  these  ^'specimens"  to 
yott,  but  wish  to  cultivate  enough  for  my  own 
family  and  friends.  I  have  prepared  a  nice  bor- 
der for  a  half-dozen  vines,  and  now  come  to  you 
for  advice.  If  you  will  sometime  say  something 
about  grapes  in  .the  Faanmer^  and  give  me  a  hint 
as  to  your  opinion  of  this  I  8end»  you  will  confer 
a  favor  on  a  "poor  farmer." 

The  advice  you  gave  us  at  our  "Club,"  on  that 
stormy  March  evening,  was  not  all  lost.  A  few 
of  the  most  daring  of  our  members  tried  wheat 
last  spring,  with  good  success,  and  many,  I  think, 
will  try  to  raise  enough  for  their  own  use,  after 
thia.  There  will  quite  a  number  of  families  among 
us  indulge  in  strawberries  next  summer,  and  wil( 
I  know,  thank  you  for  directing  their  attention  to 
the  subject. 

Can  the  raspberry  be  transplanted  in  the  fall, 
with  success  P  I  wish  to  make  a  plantation  at  the 
earliest  suitable  time ;  if  you  toink  it  would  be 
interesting  to  your  readers,  I  very  much  wish  you 
would  give  some  directions  for  doing,  so. 

O.  H.  Shaw. 

NorOi  Middlcboro\  Sept,  1861. 

Remabxs. — The  grape  sent  is  an  unusually 
sweet  and  high-flavored  seedling,  and,  we  should 
think,  worthy  of  darefol  cultivation  and  dose  prun- 
ing. You  have  prepared  nice  borders — ^now  dress 
them  with  wood  ashes,  bone  dust,  and  with  coarse 
manure  on  the  surface,  to  jremain  until  spring. 
In  November,  when  the  leaves  are  off,  prune  rig- 
idly, leaving  the  main  stem  not  more  than  six 
feet  high,  and  cut  off  the  side  shoots  down  to 
within  two  buds  of  the  leader.  This  course  is 
designed  for  producing  grapes — if  you  wish  the 
vine  for  shade,  let  it  run.    In  the  growing  season, 
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keep  the  leader  down  to  the  six  feet,  and  when 
the  new  wood  has  started  oat,  and  two  or  three 
hunches  of  ^pes  are  set,  pinch  off  the  end  of 
the  shoot,  and  continue  to  do  so  through  the  som- 
mer.  In  this  way  you  will  he  likely  to  produce  a 
few  bunches  of  large  and  weU*matured  grapes, 
probaUy  weighing  as  much  as  a  large  number  of 
ill-formed,  scattering  bunches,  half  of  whioh  tte?er 
get  far  enough  to  be  covered  with  bloom.  It  cer- 
tainly does  seem  a  little  saTage  to  prune  as  closely 
as  the  best  cultiTators  direct— but  the  best  results 
flow  from  such  a  practice. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  learn  that  your  people 
have  attempted  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that 
there  is  a  prospect  that  some  will  '*try  to  raise 
enough  for  their  own  use,  after  this."  They  must 
not  be  discouraged,  because  the  late  season  was 
unfavorable  for  all  the  small  grains.  Wheat  came 
out  as  well  as  any  of  them.  If  managed  Judicious- 
ly, it  will  be  found  a  profitable  crop. 

The  strawberry  is  easily  cultivated,  and  every 
family  that  has  a  few  feet  of  land  can  have  a  sup- 
ply, by  taking  a  little  pains. 

We  would  not  recommend  transplanting  the 
raspberry  in  the  falL  Prepare  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  and  have  it  ready  for  the  plants  in  the 
spring,  and  have  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  entire- 
ly free  from  frost  Land  that  will  produce  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  will  bring  good  rasp- 
berries, and  a  good  mode  of  setting  them  is  very 
much  as  we  plant  a  field  of  com.  If  a  slight  stake 
is  set  in  each  hill,  and  a  string  passed  round  the 
whole,  they  are  more  easily  tended,  and  perhaps 
may  be  more  prolific. 


THS  OITIATV'ATIOV  OV  OBAIfl*  0B078. 

STATIXBKTS  BT  K.  HXTO&OOOK,  DBBBrXBLD. 

Mr.  Editok  : — ^B  V  request  of  one  of  your  read- 
ers, I  submit  the  foUowiQg  revised  and  detailed 
account  of  my  com,  rye  and  oat  crops.  I  should 
have  written  a  more  full  bccount  at  first,  but 
feared,  perhaps,  my  room  would  be  better  than 
my  company  in  your  valuable  paper. 

There  are  several  things  to  he  considered,  some 
to  my  advantage,  and  some  not.  The  land  on 
which  these  crops  were  raised  is  situated  in  the 
Deerfield  meadows,  a  common  field  of  several 
thousand  acres,  each  man's  lot  distin^ished  bv 
bound  stones  t  these  lots  varying  in  sixe  as  weu 
as  in  price,  it  being  valued  from  $50  to  $175  per 
acre.  I  am  obliged  to  go,  on  average,  H  miles 
to  ffet  to  the  land,  takine  food  enough  for  man 
ana  beast  through  the  day,  and  by  so  doinff,  I 
contend  that  a  man  accomplishes  more  in  a  day 
than  when  the  land  is  directly  around  the  home- 
stead, for  we  work  early  and  late,  and  have  but 
little  interruption.  My  team  was  two  yoke  of 
steers  and  a  horse ;  the  steers  somewhat  like  a 
boy,  benefited  by  being  worked.  My  labor  reck- 
oned at  $19  per  month,  and  board.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  day's  work  here  for  a  man  to  hoe  and  cul- 


tivate 1  acre  the  ihrst  time,  14  the  2d  and  3d 
times ;  cut  and  bind  1  acre  of  top  stalks,  pick 
and  husk  20  bushels  of  shelled  com  and  put  in 
the  bin.  In  carting,  I  load  both  ways  if  possible 
—carry  a  load  of  manure,  bring -home  a  load  of 
pumpuns,  and  take  one  or  two  loads  of  manure 
m  the  mornings  when  we  go  to  work  for  the  day. 

8TATEMENT  OF  OAT  CHOP.  Dk. 

To  e&  dajt'  work,  1  mui,  1  pair  oattI«,  plowinc  SI  •enm.$aJtO 
Toll     "       "   .      "         "         "     lowing 6|aeTM...^,oe 

Tol0iba«lMbofM6a J9ja§ 

To  part  of  the  manare  of  the  preyiou  year 0^ 

Toll  day*' work  cutting  and  cartiBf.... .7,09 

Tothrethlng.... 8^ 

To  latereac  on  land M«M 

$6S» 
Cft. 

B7SniMislwlioroati,at4Soeiila,iorS2po«ada. t»iJ09 

BjAtontofitraw SS,oe 

STATIMSNT  OF  BTX  C&OP.  Da» 

To  plowing  8i  acres,  at  $1  per  acre fS£0 

To  towing  and  Mod S^M 

To  44dura*  work  cutting  and  carting 3,40 

To  toreihing.  •••..••.•..••...•..•••..•••••••. ■••■•••m*  .4 ,08 

TopartoftbDMiaaaeethntheoom  crop .1,00 

To  interert  on  Um  land 18^ 

Ce. 

Bf  71  bubdfl  of  rya,  at  8e«enti  per  kmhel $iiS^ 

By  atom  of  atraw,  at  $7,60  per  ton 28,60 

STATEKENT  OF  COHN  CB0P-8IX  AGRB3. 

Da. 

To  17  daya*  work  nUnttng $17,oe 

To  9  dayi'  work  of  team,  carting  manare  and  plowing.  ..10i,63 

TolSoovdaorfflanore,at$8porcoid.., • 48,00 

To  ashec  and  plaiter 8,00 

Toeeedoom 1,0 

To  7  days'  work  hoeing,  let  time,  at  $1,99  per  day. 8,40 

To  6|  days*  work  hoeing.  8d  Ume,  at  $1,90  per  day S^ 

To  S  days*  work  hoeing,  8d  time,  at  $1,80  per  d^ 7,80 

To  catting  weeds  in  oom l,Ta 

To  6  daysoattiag  top  stalks,  at  $1,17  per  day 6^ 

To  1&  days*  work,  eutUng  com  fodder 1,7S 

To  134  days,  picking  and  hnsklng  oom 1**^ 

To  intersst  on  land. M,<a^ 

$1SS«B0 
Deduct  I  of  mannre. •••••... ••.... 16,00 

$MMO 
Cb. 

BylOMVuidleBof|tantB,atlle«itiperl»ndle. $18,80 

By  684  bandies  of  com  fodder 9;M 

Byltonofoomhosks,  fbrmattrass lifi^ 

BjS66bafthelsofcom,at76oenUparbadiBl.. jnjDO 

By  4  loads  of  pumpkins 4,00 

$231,5e 

N.  Hitchcock. 
Deerfidd^  Mass.,  Bept,  1861. 


FmB  Peaks.— The  finest  collection  of  peoiss 
we  have  seen  this  autumn  were  sent  us  by  Ouas 
Morse,  Esq.,  and  were  grown  in  his  grounds  in 
Camhridge,  near  Porter's  Station*  The  basket 
was  ample,  and  the  fruit  as  high  flavored  and  per- 
fect as  any  we  saw  last  year.  Some  months  since, 
we  spoke  of  having  visited  his  grounds,  of  the 
excellent  condition  of  hia  trees,  and  promise  of 
fruit  which  they  then  afforded.  The  liberal  pree- 
ent  now  before  us  is  the  fruition  of  that  promise. 
Mr.  Morse  well  understands  the  culture  of  the 
pear,  and  is  giving  many  excellent  examples  for 
those  not  so  skilful  as  himself. 
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cbanbubbibb  on  high  XmAND. 

For  fleyeral  years  past,  we  have  been  attempting 
to  raise  cranberries  on  bigh  land.  Onr  first  at- 
tempt was  upon  a  dry,  sandy  loam  land,  that  bad 
been  allowed  to  mature  the  seeds  of  a  Tariety  of 
weeds  indefinitely  b^ore  the  land  came  into  our 
possession.  The  plants  grew  well  enough  on  this 
soil,  but  the  incessant  pulling  of  weeds  so  often 
disturbed  the  young  "runners,*'  that  they  did  not 
have  time  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and  of 
course  did  not  succeed  well.  This  experiment 
was  continued  two  or  three  years,  and  then  aban- 
doned. The  next  attempt  was  upon  apiece  of 
underdrained  **  swale"  land ;  that  is,  land  such  as 
we  have  all  orer  New  England,  bordering  mead- 
ows, or  the  low  ''runs"  among  the  uplands.  The 
piece  we  selected  was  of  the  latter  description, 
where  the  surplus  water  found  its  way  out  from  a 
aeries  of  gently  swelling  bills.  It  would  have 
been  good  corn  land  in  a  moderately  dry  season. 
The  water,  however,  before  it  was  drained,  re^ 
mained  in  it  late  enough  in  the  spring  to  cause  it 
to  send  up  rushes,  and  in  some  places,  flags,  and 
JBL  variety  of  rank  meadow  grasses.  This  was  its 
condition  when  selected  for  cranberries.  Six 
months  later  it  was  thoroughly  drained  by  the  use 
of  tile  laid  four  feet  deep,  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing in  timothy  and  red  top,  without  the  aid  of 
plowing  or  adding  seed— on  three  sides  of  the 
piece  there  being  a  stout  growth  of  both  these 
grasses. 

The  process  was  to  cover  the  rushes  and  mead- 
ow grass  with  coarse  gravel,  so  that  none  of  it 
could  be  seen.  A  little  fine  meadow  muck,  say 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  rod,  was  spread  over  the 
gravel,  and  the  plants  set  about  one  foot  apart  in 
each  direction.  The  plants  were  taken  from  a 
common  cranberry  meadow,  and  set  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  last  of  ApriL  The  only  thing  done  to 
them  since  has  been  to  keep  out  all  weeds  and 
grass  that  have  made  their  appearance ;  and  this 
must  be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
sod  or  plant,  which  was  originally  set,  or  the 
''runners"  which  have  started  oat  from  it* 

On  the  single  rod  where  the  plants  have  been 
set  three  years,  in  the  first  week  of  September,  we 
gathered  one  hushd  of  cranberrieif  and  we  have 
seen  but  a  single  lot  in  market  that  compares 
with  them  in  sise.  On  a  rod  set  two  years,  eight 
quarts  were  gathered.  These  amounts  were  in 
clean,  sound  craoberries,  with  probably  not  an 
imperfect  one  among  them,  as  they  were  gathered 
by  hand. 

A  cranberry  patcb  has  a  value  beside  that  found 
in  its  fruit,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
ornamental  in  the  vidnity  of  the  dwelling.  The 
plants  have  a  dark,  but  brilliant  green,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  when  in  blossom, 
at  a  little  distance,  present  the  appearance  of  a 


slight  fall  of  snow  upon  them — and  on  a  nearer 
approach,  the  delicate  line  of  pink  on  the  blossom 
gives  them  a  very  beautiful  appearance.  They 
remain  in  this  condition  for  more  than  two  weeks* 
In  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  matured, 
they  present  various  shades  of  red,  and  thus  re- 
nsain  pleasant  and  inviting  to  the  eye  until  snow 
covers  them  for  the  winter. 

From  observation  and  careful  inquiry  through 
several  years,  we  are  satisfied  that  not  more  than 
one  family  in  ten  in  Massachusetts  ever  have  a 
cranberry  in  the  house.  They  are  only  common 
wilJh  a  comparatively  few.  In  our  opinion,  this 
ought  not  to  be  so,  because  we  are  convinced  that 
their  usefulness  does  not  cease  with  the  mere 
gratification  of  the  taste.  Physicians  inform  us 
that  they  possess  valuable  medicinal  qualities, 
which  give  tone  and  healthy  action  to  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  fsvor  the  removal  of  vitiated 
matters  which  have  become  useless  and  injurious 
to  the  system. 

The  preparation  of  the  cranberry  for  the  table, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  to  be  sure— but  su* 
gar  is  an  exceedingly  nutritious  and  healthy  arti- 
cle, when  taken  as  a  portion  of  the  meal,  and  is 
undoubtedly,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned, 
cheaper  than  meat. 

We  hope  others  wiU  try  the  experiment  of  rais- 
ing the  cranberry  on  high  land,  so  as  to  establish 
the  fact  that  such  culture  is  feasible,  and  that  all 
our  people  may  then  have  cranberries  at  hand  for 
their  pies  and  tarts,  and  as  a  condiment  for  their 
roasted  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  or  for  their 
roasted  mutton,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it. 


TO 


JTOWUi  FJEUBB  VBOIC  VXBKIN. 


The  London  Fidd  has  an  article  on  this  subject 
from  the  pen  of  John  Douglas,  professional  breed- 
er, from  which  we  make  the  following  brief  ex- 
tract The  "black  sulphur"  mentioned,  we  sup- 
pose, is  the  black  sulphnret  of  mercury,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  the  apothecaries. 

"There  are  several  kinds  that  infest  the  hen. 
By  attending  to  the  following  remedv,  they  will 
be  entirelv  kept  dear.  First  of  all,  if  in  confine- 
ment in  the  dusty  comer  of  a  poultry-house,  mix 
about  half  a  pound  of  black  sulphur  amone  the 
sand  and  lime,  that  they  dust  in.  This  will  both 
keep  them  free  from  parasites,  and  give  the  feath- 
ers a  glossy  appearance.  If  infested  with  the  in- 
sects, damp  the  skin  under  the  feathers  with  a  lit- 
tle water,  then  sprinkle  a  little  black  sulphur  on 
the  skin.  Let  a  bird  be  covered  with  the  insects, 
and  they  will  disappear  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours.  Also,  previous  to  setting  a  hen,  if  the 
nest  be  slightlv  sprinkled  with  the  sulphur,  there 
is  no  fear  of  tne  nen  being  annoyed  during  incu- 
bation, neither  will  the  chickens  be  annoyed  by 
them.  Many  a  fine  hatched  brood  pines  away 
and  dies  through  nothing  else,  and  no  one  knows 
the  cause.    Having  had  an  ostrich  under  my  care 
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that  was  pining,  I  looked  into  his  feathers  and 
observed  thousands  of  the  parasites.  I  employed 
tobacco-water,  also  lime-water,  under  my  then 
master's  orders,  to  no  effect.  In  his  absence,  I 
well  damped  him,  and  sprinkled  him  under  the 
feathers  with  black  sulphur,  when  next  day  they 
were  examined  with  a  microscope,  and  every  one 
was  dead.  Having  had  some  macaws,  also  par- 
rots that  were  addicted  to  biting  off  their  feathers, 
I  employed  the  black  sulphur  by  well  svringing 
them  with  water,  then  sprmkling  the  sulpnur  over 
their  skins.  If  tame,  sponge  the  skins,  then  rub 
gently  with  the  points  of  the  fingers,  with  the  sul- 
phur, every  other  day,  for  about  a  fortnight,  when 
the  parrot  or  macaw  will  cease  to  destroy  his  plu- 
mage. It  is  not  a  remedy  which  has  not  been 
proved,  for  1  hive  used  it  these  two  years  with 


success. 


hbMobt  of  av  subphabtt. 

A  female  elephant  belonging  to  a  gentleman  In 
Calcutta,  who  was  ordered  from  the  upper  coun- 
try to  Chittagong,  in  the  route  thither,  broke 
loose  from  her  keeper,  and  making  her  way  to  the 
woods,  was  lost.  The  keeper  made  every  excuse  to 
vindicate  himself,  which  the  master  of  the  animal 
would  not  listen  to,  but  branded  the  man  with 
carelessness  or  something  worse ;  for  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  sold  the  elephant  He  was 
tried  for  it  and  condemned  to  work  on  the  roads 
for  life,  and  his  wife  and  children  sold  as  slaves. 
About  twelve  years  afterwards,  this  man,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  acquainted  with  breaking 
elephants,  was  sent  into  the  country  with  a  party 
to  assist  in  catching  wild  ones.  They  came  upon 
a  herd,  and  this  man  fancied  he  saw  among  a 

group  his  long-lost  elephant,  for  which  he  had 
een  condemned.  Having  reached  the  animal, 
he  spoke  to  her,  when  she  immediately  recognized 
his  voice ;  she  waved  her  trunk  in  air  in  token 
of  salutation,  and  knelt  down  and  allowed  him  to 
mount  her  neck.  She  afterwards  assisted  in  tak- 
ing other  elephantSji  and  decoyed  three  young 
ones  to  which  she  had  given  birth  in  her  absence. 
The  keeper  returned,  and  the  singular  circum- 
atance  attending  the  recovery  being  told,  he  re> 

gained  his  character]  and  as  a  recompense  for 
is  suffering^,  had  a  pension  settled  on  him  for 
life.  This  elephant  was  afterward  in  possession 
of  Warren  Hastings,  when  Governor  General  of 
Hindostan. 

Flax  Cotton.— The  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  the  16th  says : — 

If  King  Cotton  is  not  likely  to  be  detbroned 
by  his  uncrowned  rival.  Flax,  he  is  destined  to 
a  severe  poke  in  the  ribs,  which  will  make  bis 
seat  uneasy.  We  have  seen  Several  specimens  of 
the  new  commodity  to-day,  which  comie  nearer  to 
the  genuine  article  than  any  that  have  yet  fallen 
under  our  notice.  They  are  to  be  aeen  at  the  of- 
fice of  Latson  &  Abbott,  No.  159  Water  Street, 
where  fabrics  of  the  same  material  are  also  to  be 
inspected.  Flannel,  calico,  drilling,  and  thread 
have  all  been  made  of  the  new  flax  fibre,  and 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  New 
processes  for  preparing  the  fibre  give  great  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  embark^  in  the 
business.  Mills  for  the  manufacture  have  already 
been  erected  in  New  York  and  in  New  England, 


and  will  soon  be  in  operation,  not  onlv  working 
the  flax  by  itself  into  fabrics,  but  working  it  in 
connection  with  wool  and  cotton.  American  in- 
genuity is  about  to  succeed  in  a  line  in  which  the 
English  and  French  have  hitherto  failed. 


Ftfr  tk9  New  IBn^^and  Farmer, 
WOOBIiAITD    SCnBNEa— No.  2. 

<*CoinB  out  to  the  plne«,  to-d»7 1 

Come  oat  to  the  grand  old  wood  t 
ksA  hear  what  tbe  yoiees  of  Natare  tay 

In  tlw  fof«st  soUtode." 

Such  is  the  invitation  of  a  charming  American 
poetess ;  and  whose  heart  is  so  hard  tiliat  he  can- 
not respond  to  the  call,  at  a  season  when  all  na- 
ture, animate  and  inanimate,  is  Ihll  of  life  and 
beauty  ?  If  the  reader  remembers,  my  first  arti- 
cle left  us  standing  upon  a  huge  rock,  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  tract  of  woodland ;  and  as  I  then 
promised  to  say  something  about  the  history  of 
these  rocks,  or  boulders,  I  will  fulfil  the  promise 
before  proceeding  on  our  ramble. 

Modern  geological  research  has  discovered  tbe 
fact  that  the  superficial  covering  of  the  solid  rocks 
which  form  the  crust  of  the  earth,  was  once  solid 
rock  itself,  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 

Eosed — gravely  sand,  loam,  clay,  hard-pan,  peb- 
les  and  broken  pieces  of  rock  of  all  sizes — ^have 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  decomposi- 
tion and  fineness,  by  the  combined  agencies  of 
heat  and  cold,  rain,  ocean  waves  and  currents, 
rivers,  ground  ice,  glaciers,  icebergs,  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes ;  and  that  these  agencies  have  been 
at  work,  either  separately  or  together,  and  per- 
haps with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  for  a 
length  of  time  extending  so  far  back  into  the 
past  that  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp  or  meas- 
ure it.  Aud  the  fact  is  also  equallv  certain  that 
the  process  by  which  the  rocks,  of  oil  kinds,  have 
been  dissolved  or  disintegrated,  and  ground  to 
dust,  is  now  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  that  new  rocks  are  being  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean,  and  in  tbe  sub- 
terranean regions  of  the  nether  world,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  older  rocks  were  formed. 

So  the  farmer  can  see  what  a  lon^  and  wonder- 
ful process  has  been  goin^r  on  for  his  benefit^  and 
that  of  every  other  inhabitant  of  terra  firma ;  for 
without  such  a  process  there  would  have  been  no 
soil  in  which  to  cultivate  his  crops,  no  vegetation 
of  any  kind,  nothing  but  nak^d,  barren  rock,  over 
all  the  dry  land  and  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

During;  a  long  period  of  time,  in  this  unknown 
past,  which  the  geologists  have  named  the  drift 

Eeriod,  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  hard*pan,  peb- 
les  and  boulders  or  erratics,  variously  mingled, 
were  made  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  In  this  countrv,  these  loose  ma- 
terials, which  had  been  accumulating  previous  to 
the  drift  period,  appear  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  North,  or  from  a  point  a  little  to  the 
west  of  north.  The  solid  rocks,  both  of  aqueous 
and  igneous  origin,  have  been  worn  down,  round- 
ed and  smoothed,  and  in  numerous  instances, 
furrowed  and  striated,  or  scfatohed,  by  tbe  trans- 
port of  drift  material  over  them.  These  furrows 
or  grooves,  and  striee,  can  be  seen  in  many  places 
in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Vermont. 
I  Sometimes  toe  furrows  are  from  12  to  20  inches 
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wide,  and  3  to  i  mches  deep ;  and  from  tbat 
down  to  the  finest  scratch.  In  the  tovrn  of  Little- 
ton, Mass.,  these  furrows  are  plainly  to  be  seen 
on  a  hill  of  gneiss. 

In  North  America  these  furrows  and  stricB,  with 
but  very  little  variation,  all  run  in  the  same  di- 
rection— ^north  and  south,  or  a  little  east  of  south 
— are  very  straight,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  fact  proves  that  the  driA  material 
was  forced  along  and  deposited  by  some  solid 
body ;  accordingly  all  the  existing  tneories  upon 
the  great  problem — "What  was  the  agency  which 
dispersed  the  drift,  and  wore  down,  smoothed  and 
furrowed  the  rocky  floor  over  which  the  materials 
moved" — supnose  that  ice,  either  in  the  form  of 
glaciers  or  icebergs,  was  the  principal  agent. 

"The  iceberg  theory  supnoses  that  the  drift 
country  was  submerged  below  the  tops  of  the 
mountaios  not  long  before  the  drift  agency,  and 
that  a  polar  current  floated  down  icebergs  which 
were  loaded  with  the  materials  of  the  drift,  and 
which,  melting  during  their  progress  into  a  warm- 
er Utitude,  strewed  the  drift  along  their  course, 
and  striated  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  the  fragments  which  were  frozei^  into  them. 
This  theory  has  the  great  advantage  of  introduc- 
ing no  more  violent  agencies  than  are  now  in  op- 
eration. Such  a  polar  current  now  exists,  bear- 
ing icebergs,  some  of  which  are  loaded  with  gravel 
and  boulders,  into  warmer  regions. 

''The  theory  qfdevationa  supposes  that  the  drift 
countries  were  submerged,  and  that  their  central 
regions  were  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  and 
elevations,  oft  repeated  through  a  succession  of 
ages ;  that  these  convulsions  propelled  over  the 
northern  portions  of  the  globe  enormous  waves, 
which  bore  along  immense  icebergs  of  the  polar 
regions,  and  strewed  the  pre-existing  loose  mate- 
rials of  the  surface  far  to  the  south  of  their  for- 
mer position ;  that  immense  masses  of  such  ma- 
terials received  a  portion  of  the  impulse,  and  act- 
ed on  the  rocks  beneath  in  the  same  manner  as 
glaciers. 

"The  glacier  theory  supp  oses  that  by  some  caus- 
es, which  it  does  not  profess  to  demonstrate,  a 
refrigeration  of  the  climate  covered  the  drift  re- 
gion with  glaciers,  and  at  length  with  a  vast  gla- 
cial sheet  several  thousand  feet  thick;  that  in 
Europe  the  centre  of  origin  was  in  the  Scandina- 
vian Alountains,  (between  Sweden  and  Norway,^ 
whence  the  glaciers  proceeded  outward  in  all  di- 
rections, increasing  until  they  reached  the  limits 
of  the  drift  agencv ;  that  in  North  America  the 
glaciers  originated  in  or  near  the  Arctic  regions, 
proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction,  because  in 
this  direction  only  were  they  free  to  move,  and 
increasing  until  they  formed  a  glacial  sheet  5000 
feet  thick ;  that  vicissitudes  of  climate  during  the 
long  periods  of  drift  agency,  caused  retreats  and 
advances  of  the  glacial  sheet  in  directions  not  ex- 
actly coincident*' 

The  above  quotations  are  from  Gray  and  Ad- 
ams' Elements  of  Geologj — a  work  which  I  would 
recommend,  together  with  the  more  extensive 
works  of  Lyell  and  Hitchcock,  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  this  important 
and  deeply  interesting  science. 

These  tneories,  the  mere  outlines  of  which  have 
been  given,  all  have  their  objections,  but  to  give 
them  a  satisfactory  explanation,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  would  require  more  space  than  belongs 


to  me  in  this  paper.  It  is  very  probable  that  all 
the  agencies  alluded  to  in  these  theories  were 
employed  at  different  times  during  the  drift  peri- 
od, in  bringing  about  the  changes  whi^  then 
took  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  drift  regions. 

During  the  pleistocene  period*  or  t^at  age  of 
the  world  which  followed  the  drift  perio<C  the 
northern  part  of  North  America  remained  sub- 
merged to  the  depth  of  400  or  500  feet  below  its 
present  altitude,  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were  then  be- 
low the  waters  of  the  ocean*  the  original  deposit 
of  drift  has  been  essentially  aiodified,  and  is  now 
called  altered  drift.  Many  of  the  rounded  hills 
and  knolls,  and  long,  narrow  ridges  of  sand  and 
gravel  which  diversify  the  landscape  in  many 

Sarts  of  New  England,  belong  to  tnis  class  of 
rift.  And  it  is  probable  that  pebbles  of  all  sizes, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  erratic^  were  then  moved 
from  their  original  localities  and  rolled  about  by 
the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  enormous  boulder,  whose 
history,  with  that  of  its  contemporaries,  I  have 
faintly  traced,  has  been  moved  since  it  was  de- 
posited here  by  iceberg  or  glacier  many  thousands 
and  perhaps  millions  of  years  ago. 

So  much  for  science,  speculation,  and  boulders. 
Now  let  us  continue  our  walk,  or  night  will  over- 
take us  in  the  woods.  We  soon  entered  a  nar- 
row valley  through  which  a  small  brook  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  pond.  The  ground  was 
quite  swampy  along  its  margin,  and  was  covered 
with  such  a  thick  growth  of  alders,  elders,  birch- 
es, maples  and  grape  vines  that  we  could  see  but 
a  few  feet  in  advance.  Making  our  way  up  the 
stream  as  best  we  could,  we  came  to  an  ancient 
dam  which  had  been  built  across  the  brook,  prob- 
ably by  some  of  the  first  settlers.  What  motive 
could  induce  them  to  build  a  dam  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  is  not  apparent,  unless  it  was  to  de- 
stroy the  wood  whicn  grows  on  a  swamp  from 
which  the  brook  proceeds.  Perhaps  the  swamp 
was  then  a  cranberry  meadow,  in  which  case  the 
motive  for  erecting  the  dam,  for  the  purpose  of 
flowing  it  at  pleasure,  was  a  very  sensiole  one. 

The  valley  in  this  place  is  only  two  or  three 
rods  in  width,  and  the  dam  which  extends  across 
it  is  about  5  feet  wide,  and  6  or  7  feet  high ;  and 
is  built  of  earth  and  stones.  The  stream  has 
forced  a  passage  beneath — making  strange  and 
hollow,  yet  pleasing  murmurs  among  the  rocks — 
and  it  has  fallen  through  in  several  places.  The 
trees  now  growing  upon  it  are  of  a  size  sufficient- 
ly large  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  built  *'a 
long  time  ago.**  Crossing  dry-shod  over  this 
dam,  which  makes  a  convenient  passage  for  pe- 
destrians like  ourselves,  we  next  pass^  through 
a  dense  sapling  growth  of  maple,  oak  and  wal« 
nut,  and  caoae  to  an  old  road  which  once  led  to 
the  pond  but  is  now  partially  grown  up ;  follow- 
ing this  a  short  distance  brought  us  to  a  lot  of 
8  or  10  acres  in  extent,  which  had  been  cleared 
two  years  before.  The  wood  which  had  been  re- 
moved was  mostly  white  pine,  of  a  large  size,  and 
the  little  seedlings,  oaks  and  other  deciduous 
trees  which  usually  spring  up  where  a  forest  of 
pines  has  stood,  were  yet  quite  small  and  rather 
scattering,  but  the  open  spaces  were  covered  with 
a  soft  kind  of  grass,  very  green  and  luxuriant ; 
and  where  this  was  wanting  the  low  blueberry 
bushes,  which  'had  so  long  been  buried  in  the 
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shadows  of  the  forest,  were  flourishing,  loaded 
down  with  large,  luscious  fruit 
Passing  orer  this 

ttSonoy  latet  opened  In  the  wood,*' 

we  entered  a  stately  growth  of  white  pine,  of  the 
same  sice,  probably,  as  the  one  which  had  been 
remoTed  from  the  open  space.  Here,  upon  a 
mosS'COTered  rock,  we  again  seated  ourselves' for 
a  few  moments  to  listen  to  the  sad — ah,  no !  not 
sad,  but  mysterious  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees  far  abore  us.  Has  any  one  ever 
explained  the  hidden  charm,  the  mystery  of  these 
murmurs — ^these  sighings,  which  are  ever  heard 
in  the  pine  forest  ?  Or  is  this  a  language  of  the 
wildwood  which  can  never  be  interpreted  P 

Some  poet,  I  know  not  his  name,  has  made  the 
noble  pine  thus  sing  of  his  lady-love — the  gentle 
breeze  of  heaven: 

"At  midnight,  M I  tUnd  Mleep, 

While  conitellatlone  ttream  above, 
I  beer  her  up  the  mountain  creep 

With  aighe  ud  irhispen  ftM  of  love : 
Then  in  my  armi  ebe  sently  liee, 
AaA  breathes  mysterioae  melodlee, 
And  with  her  ehltdlike,  winning  way*. 
Among  my  leaYef  and  branohei  playe* 
•  •  «  e 

Sometimes,  when  parohed  in  snmmer  noon. 
She  brings  me  odors  from  the  east. 

And  draws  a  olood  before  the  sun, 
And  fens  me  Into  peaoeAU  rest  { 

In  my  eiesta  while  I  drowse, 

She  mstllng  slips  amid  my  bon^is, 

And  teaeee  me,  the  while  thati 

in  dreamy  whispers  make  reply. 

Sometimes,  as  if  in  fierce  despair, 

The  tears  of  pamion  on  her  fMC, 
With  tempest  locks  and  angry  hair, 

She  round  me  fiiogs  her  wild  embrace, 
And  sobs,  and  moans,  aod  madly  storms, 
And  stmgitlcs  in  my  aehing  arms. 
Until,  the  wild  oonTulslon  past. 
She  fkUa  away  to  sleep  at  last." 

In  my  first  article,  mention  was  made  of  the 
azalea,  or  something  which  I  thought  resembled 
it,  and  the  Editor  inquires,  "was  it  the  clematis  P" 
The  Swamp  Pink,  Wild  Honeysuckle,  or  Azalea 
viscosa,  blossoms  in  June,  and  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  July  when  I  passed  through  the  woods 
and  saw  its  flowers  still  hanging  upon  their  stems, 
I  was  puzzled,  and  thought  at  the  time,  that  it 
might  be  something  with  which  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed, but  am  now  sure  that  it  was  the  azalea.  For 
some  reason,  the  shrubs  which  I  saw  had  kept  in 
bloom  longer  than  usual,  but  at  the  time  above 
mentioned  the  flowers  had  begun  to  drop  ofC  al- 
though their  fragrance  was  not  perceptibly  di- 
minished. There  is  another  species  of  this  flow- 
ering shrub,  the  Azalea  mudijlora — ^having  the 
same  common  name,  "Swamp  Pink"— with  flue 
pink,  and  sometimes  deep  red  flowers,  which  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  fragrant. 

South  Qroton,  Sept.,  1861.      L.  S.  White. 


HiNQHAM  Aqricultubal  Faib. — We  were 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend  this 
fair.  It  is  reported  as  a  brilliant  one,  excelling 
in  most  of  its  departments,  and  especially  in  fruit 
The  cattle  pens  were  more  than  usually  attractive. 
Sheep — all  of  fair,  and  some  of  superior  appear- 
ances-were shown  in  large  numbers.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  cattle  was  particularly  fine.  Mr.  T.  T.  Bouve 


showed  a  Durham  cow  which  gave  during  the 
month  of  June  581i  quarts  of  milk,  producing  35 
pounds  of  butter.  In  1858  she  gave  22  quarts  a 
day — BO  said. 

OBlLkV  DSBTBUOnOH  OF  BHMESB  BIT  A 
BBAB. 

The  Ottawa  CUufen  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 

For  a  few  years  back  a  bear  has  infested  tbe 
farms  in  the  2d  Concession  South  March,  Conn^ 
of  Carleton,  and  has  destroyed  much  stock — 
calves,  sheep  and  pi^s.  This  spring  he  has  been 
very  destructive,  kilhng  and  injuring  on  four  farms 
convenient  to  each  other,  thirty-five  sheep  and  a 
la^e  hoR.  On  the  night'  of  the  2d  of  May  he 
visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  McLaughlan,  and 
tore  open  a  strong  stable  door  where  Mr.  McL 
had  his  sheep  and  a  span  of  horses  enclosed  for 
safety ;  he  injured  five  of  the  sheep  badly,  and 
carried>  off  one.  The  next  day  Mr.  McL.  a€t  a 
gun  in  the  bush  where  the  bear  had  left  a  part  of 
the  sheep  he  had  carried  ofil  In  a  few  hours  af- 
terwards a  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  when  four 
men  started  off  in  pursuit  of  bruin  with  axes. 
They  soon  came  in  view  of  his  bearship,  who 
showed  not  the  least  sign  of  fear,  and  proved  to 
be  an  enormous  large  male,  weighing  nearly  400 
lbs.  After  a  little  time  the  bear  started  off  at  a 
brisk  pace,  and  an  animated  chase  ensued,  which 
lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  suddenly  in  a 
very  thick  part  of  the  bush,  he  stood  at  bay,  with 
every  demonstration  of  anger.  Tbe  men  now 
closed  on  him,  when  one  of  them  very  akOfuUv 
gave  him  a  heavy  blow  of  an  axe  on  the  hea^ 
which  so  stunned  him  that  he  was  easily  dis- 
patched.         

The  Rise  of  the  Rothschilds. — When 
George  IIL  came  to  the  throne  there  was  a  little 
boy  at  Frankfort  who  did  not  dream  of  ever  hav- 
ing anything  to  do^ersonally,  with  the  Sever- 
eigns  of  Europe.  He  was  in  the  first  stages  of 
training  for  tne  Jewish  priesthood.  His  name 
was  Meyer  Anselm  Rothschild.  For  some  rea> 
son  or  other  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-house 
at  Hanover,  and  he  soon  discovered  what  ne  was 
fit  for.  He  began  humbly  as  an  exchange-broker, 
and  went  on  to  the  banker  of  Landgrave,  of  Hes- 
se, whose  private  fortune  he  saved  by  his  shrewd- 
ness, when  Napoleon  overran  Germanv.  How 
he  left  a  lar^  fortune  and  a  commercial  charac- 
ter of  the  highest  order,  and  how  his  five  sons 
settled  in  five  great  cities  of  Europe,  and  have 
had  more  authority  over  the  war,  and  peace,  and 
the  destinies  of  nations,  than  the  Sovereigns 
themselves,  the  world  pretty  well  knows.  Des- 
potic monarchs  must  be  dependent  upon  money- 
lenders, unless  thev  are  free  from  debt,  and  can 
command  unlimited  revenues  for  untold  purposes, 
— which  is  never  true  of  despotic  Sovereigns. 


The  Curcxtijo  and  the  Grape. — ^In  examin- 
ing a  small  vinevard  lately,  we  found  one  bunch 
of  grapes,  every  berry  of  which  was  marked  with 
the  crescent  of  the  curculio.  We  saw  it  on  no 
others.  We  brought  the  bunch  away,  and  the  lar- 
vie  are  now  undergoing  their  change.  We  shall 
soon  know  what  they  are. — Horticulturi^, 
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WOBOESTJBB  AOBIClTIiTUBAXi  SHOW. 

The  Forty- Third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wor- 
cester Central  AgricuUurdl  Society  commenced  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  and  continued  through 
Friday.  The  main  exhibition  was  concluded  the 
first  day,  and  the  seeond  day  was  devoted  to  a 
show  of  horse  flesh.  The  exhibition  was  yery 
large  in  nearly  erery  department,  the  show  of 
catde  and  sheep  being  yery  much  more  extensiye 
and  better  in  eyery  way,  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  extent  of  the  exhibition  may  be  judged 
from  the  number  of  entries  of  blood  stock.  There 
were  12  entries  of  Ayrshirea— 3  bulls,  3  cows  and 
6  heifers;  North  Deyons*-?  bulls,  2  cows,  8 
heifers ;  Durhams— -4  bulls,  9  cows,  6  heifers ; 
Jerseys— 4  bulls,  5  cows,  7  heifers;  bulls,  7 ;  bull 
calres,  5  ;  milch  cows,  13 ;  hdfers  with  calf,  18 ; 
other  heifers,  34 ;  working  oxen,  25 ;  working 
steers,  6 ;  steers  of  two  years,  8 ;  yearling  steers, 
10;  calves,  3;  fat  cattle — 4  oxen,  4  cows;  sheep 
— 12  bucks,  14  ewes ;  swine— 8  boars,  7  sows,  7 
pens  of  pigs ;  poultry — turkeys,  4  entries ;  ducks, 
5 ;  geese,  4 ;  common  fowls,  27  lots.  "Sundry 
animals  not  elsewhere  entered,"  12,  including  a 
trained  dog,  three  English  ferrets,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  rabbits.  Of  stallions  there 
were  16  entries ;  horses  for  all  purposes,  12 ; 
matched  carriage  horses,  5 ;  brood  mares  and 
eolts,  16 ;  gelding  colts,  6 ;  filly  colts,  10. 

About  400  sat  down  to  dinner.  When  that 
was  through  with,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
William  S.  Liucoln,  spoke  to  them  encourag- 
ingly of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  introduced  Dr.  Babtlett,  of  Chelmsford, 
the  delegate  from  the  State  Board,  who  said  the 
exhibition  of  cattle  that  day  was  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen.  Dr.  Lobino,  of  Salem,  next  spoke,  and 
congratulated  the  farmers  of  Worcester  upon 
their  display  of  cattle.  Ahasa  Walkeb,  of  Nwth 
Brookfield,  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  an  agricul- 
tural life. 

The  first  exercise  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  was  a  trial  of  mowing  machines,  for  which 
there  were  eight  entries.  The  remainder  of  the 
morning  was  occupied  in  the  exhibition  of  horses. 
There  were  no  speeches  at  the  dinner-table  to- 

3»y.  

Doos. — ^We  have  recently  reoeived  two  or  three 
articles  on  the  subject  of  dogs,  in  addition  to 
those  already  published,  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  us  to  continue  the  discussion  further. 
**J,  C.  D.,"  a  former  correspondent,  in  a  mild  and 
well  written  article  says : 

I  must  repeat  my  conviction  that  the  present 
dog  law  of  Massachusetts,  if  enforced  as  it  should 
he,  is  admirably  calculated  to  remove  all  reasona- 
ble grounds  of  complaint.  Over  and  above  the 
ample  provisions  for  the  confinement  and  destruc- 
tion of  dangerous  or  mischievous  dogs,  and  for 


indemnifVingall  who  may  suffer  injury  or  loss  by 
means  of  them,  I  claim  an  especial  merit  for  the 
clause  providing  for  the  registration  and  taxation 
of  dogs ;  inasmuch  as,  if  enforced,  it  would  pre- 
vent the  keeping,  and  still  more  the  breeding  of 
animals,  which  being  considered  worthless  even 
by  their  owners,  are  especially  likely  to  be  a  nui- 
sance to  the  public,  ana  to  bruur  disgrace  on  their 
more  valued,  and  therefore  oetter  cared  for 
brethren* 

VOLTBJLOTB   AJDTD  BBPUODB. 
DRAINING  A  SWAMP. 

I  have  beffun  a  job  that  I  am  not  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  wish  you  would  direct  me.  I  have 
a  swamp  hole  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
and  there  is  a  chance  to  drain  it  by  cutting 
through  a  little  hill.  What  kind  of  a  drain  shall 
I  make  P  I  have  stones  that  I  would  like  to  use ; 
can  they  be  made  into  a  drain  so  that  the  ditch 
will  not  choke  up  P  How  would  you  manage  it  P 
A  Constant  Readeb. 

Tattnton,  Sept,,  1861. 

REMAREfi.-*We  have  omitted  some  of  your  in- 
quiries, because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  answer 
without  being  on  the  ground.  We  should  advise 
you  to  use  tile  instead  of  stone,  as  the  tile  if  well 
laid,  will  probably  last  a  century,  without  filling 
up ;  while  in  such  ground,  a  stone  drain  would  be 
likely  to  get  choked  in  three  or  four  years. 

RACCOONS. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Whitaker,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  trap  raccoons 
without  keeping  a  dog  to  hunt  them.  I  take  a 
fox  trap  ana  set  it  on  a  level  spot,  so  that  it  will 
set  firm  where  the  'coons  most  haunt,  which  is 
nearest  to  a  brook  or  run ;  I  take  a  piece  of  dry 
codfish,  or  a  string  of  trouts,  and  suspend  by  a 
string  and  slanting  stake  about  two  leet  above 
the  trap.  In  this  way  I  generally  take  one  the  first 
time  they  come  along.  The  trap  needs  no  cover- 
ing. A  SUBSCRIBRB. 

Danbury,  JV.  J7.,  Sept^  1861. 

WINTER  BARLET. 

In  the  Farmer  of  Aug.  31st  I  saw  an  account 
of  some  winter  barley  raised  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Far- 
mer. Can  you.  inform  me  whether  I  can  get  a 
bushel,  and  what  the  price  will  be  P 

J.  H.  Parexr. 

WaterviUe,  Me.,  Sept,  1861. 

Bbbiarks. — Mr«  Farmer  sold  all  the  seed  he 
could  spare  to  Messrs.  NoURSB  &  Co.,  and  they 
have  distributed  it  among  some  thirty  of  their 
customers,  at  (3  per  bushel.  We  cannot  tell  you 
where  it  can  be  obtained. 

PREMIUUS  AT  GATTLB  SHOWS. 

As  the  season  is  again  come  rouad,  when  these 
shows  are  to  be  holden  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  presumed,  of  improv- 
ing the  stock  of  cattle  kept  on  our  farms,  may  it 
not  be  proper  to  inquire,  for  a  moment,  whether 
the  best  method  has  been  adopted  of  effecting  the 
desired  object?    A  reward  of  a  few  dollars  is 
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offered  and  awarded  for  the  beat  cow  exhibited ; 
aeldom  with  anj  restriction  upon  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  animal  after  the  Show.  How  does 
such  an  award  tend  to  improTe  onr  stock  P 
Should  there  not  be  some  requisition  made  on 
tiie  owners  of  such  premium  animals,  and  obliga- 
tion placed  upon  toem  to  rear  the  progeny  of 
such  cows,  always  taking  care  that  they  associate 
only  with  animals  of  the  best  class  P 
8q>temb€rt  1861.  Essex. 


THB  BAPIDIT7  OF  QBOWTH  UT  FONCH. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  his  work  "On  the  Growth  of 
Plants  in  Closely-glased  Cases,"  says  of  it :  "I 
had  been  struck  with  the  published  accounts  of 
the  extraordkiary  growth  or  the  phdUus  impudi- 
CU8.  I  therefore  procured  three  or  four  specimens 
in  an  undeveloped  state,  and  placed  them  in  a 
small  glazed  case.  All  but  one  grew  during  my 
temporary  absence  from  home.  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  sight  of  the  last  specimen  ;  and 
obaervinff  one  evening  that  there  was  a  small  rent 
in  the  volva,  indicating  the  approaching  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  I  watched  it  all  night,  and  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  summit  of  the  pileus 
be^an  to  push  through  the  jelly-like  matter  with 
which  it  was  surrounded.  In  the  course  of  25 
minutes  it  shot  up  three  inches,  and  attained  its 
full  elevation  of  four  inches  in  one  hour  and  a 
half.  Marvellous  are  the  accounts  of  the  rapid 
^wth  of  the  cells  in  the  fungi ;  but  in  the  above 
instance  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that 
there  was  any  increase  in  the  number  of  ceils,  but 
merelv  an  elongation  of  the  erectile  tissue  of  the 
plant.^'  The  force  developed  by  this  rapid  growth 
and  increase  of  the  cells  of  fungi  is  truly  aston- 
ishing. M.  Bulliard  relates  that  on  placing  a 
fungus  within  a  glass  vessel  the  plant  expanded 
so  rapidly  that  it  shivered  the  glass  to  pieces  with 
an  explosive  detonation  as  loud  as  that  of  a  pis- 
tol ;  while  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  Elements  of  Phy- 
siology, mentions  that  "in  the  neighborhood  of 
Basingstoke  a  paving  stone,  measuring  21  in. 
square,  and  weigning  83  Ib«,was  completely  raised 
an  inch  and  a  half  out  of  its  bed  by  a  mass  of 
toadstools  of  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, nearly  the  whole  parement  of  the  town  being 
heaved  up  by  the  same  cause."  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  portentous  growth  of  the  fungi  in  a 
gentleman's  cellar,  produced  by  the  decomposing 
oontenta  of  a  wine  cask,  which,  being  too  sweet 
for  immediate  use,  was  allowed  to  stand  unmoles- 
ted for  several  years.  The  door  in  this  case  was 
blocked  up  and  barricaded  by  the  monstrous 
growth,  and  when  forcible  entrance  was  obtained 
the  whole  cellar  was  found  completely  filled,  the 
cask  which  had  caused  the  vegetable  revel,  drained 
of  its  contents,  being  triumphantly  elevated  to 
the  roof,  as  it  were  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bac- 
chanalian fungi. — MacmiUan*s  Fooinotea/rom  the 
Page  of  Nature. 

The  Jealousy  of  a  Dog. — Some  time  since,  a 
gentleman  living  on  the  Hudson,  had  a  fine  New- 
foundland dog,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
femily.  While  this  dog  was  confined  in  the  yard, 
a  pet  lamb  was  given  to  one  of  the  children,  which 
the  former  soon  discovered  to  be  sharing  a  great 
portion  of  those  caresses  which  be  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving.    This  circumstance  pro- 


duced so  great  an  effect  on  the  poor  animal  that 
he  fretted,  and  became  extremely  unwell,  and  re- 
fused to  eat.  Thinking  that  exercise  might  be  of 
use  to  him,  he  was  let  loose.  No  sooner  was  this 
done,  than  the  dog  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
seized  the  lamb  in  his  mouth.  He  was  seen  con- 
veying it  down  a  lane,  about  a  ouarter  oi  a  mile 
from  his  master's  house,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Hudson  river  flowed.  On  arriving  at  it,  he 
held  the  lamb  under  water  till  it  was  drowsed, 
and  thus  effectually  got  rid  of  his  rivaL  On  ex- 
amining the  lamb,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
bitten  or  otherwise  injured ;  and  it  might  also  be 
supposed  that  the  dog  had  chosen  Uie  easiest 
death  in  removing  the  object  of  his  dislike. 


HABVB8T    HY-MV.   • 
BT  SKosos  D.  nnmoi. 
▲t  OartBersmoaiit  Um  prophst  Uid 

His  oflbriog  on  the  altar-stoiM, 
AikI  Are  dMcended  from  Uw  skies, 

And  ToiiDd  tfeo  holy  sitar  sIkhm  ; 
And  th«s,  whsn  Spring  wont  snUiiig  put, 
Our  offerings  on  Um  earth  vere  east, 
And  God^s  own  blessing  has  come  down. 
Cor  saerifloe  offisith  to  erown. 

Ko  oonqneror  o*er  oar  fields  has  gone. 

To  blast  vith  ffkx  onr  temmer  bowtts, 
And  stain  with  Uood  of  woo  aad  gnUt, 
The  sou  that  giveth  life  to  fiowers ; 
Bat  morning  dews  and  evening  rains 
Have  tMm  on  onr  beaateooa  plaiM, 
And  earth,  throagh  all  her  realaat  abnsd| 
Cites  back  the  image  of  her  God. 

Bright  with  the  Aatamn*a  richest  tinls, 
Eaoh  hlU  llAs  ap  its  head  on  high. 

And  spnads  its  fratts  and  blossoms  ovt, 
An  offering  meet  benealh  the  skj; 

And  hill,  and  plain,  ftad  Tale,  and  grovs, 

Join  la  the  saerifloe  of  love. 

And  wind,  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  sea, 

Lifi  high  their  hymns  of  ecstaay. 

It  la  the  liesUval  of  earth— 

The  flame  of  love  o'er  natare  haras. 
And  to  the  holy  heavens  goes  ap 

Like  incense  from  a  thoasand  nms} 
And,  0,  let  man's  Impassioned  Toice, 
If  ICh  natare**  scir  la  song  r^elsa. 
Until  the  blended  notet  of  love 
Bing  from  the  temple- arch  above. 


Stbiki^o  Rose  Cuttings.— Mr.  Peter  B. 
Mead,  editor  of  the  EoriicuUurtst,  of  New  York, 
spoke  of  a  new  method  of  striking  rose  cnttings  : 
Take  a  pan  or  sancer,  ill  two*thurds  with  suid, 
and  then  fill  up  with  water ;  prepare  the  cutting 
in  the  ordinary  way,  cutting  under  a  bud  or  an 
eye,  and  place  it  in  this  sand,  and  it  will  root  in  a 
much  less  time  and  with  less  failures  than  in  any 
other  way. — fforiietdturist. 


Norfolk  Countt  Societt.— Here  they  had 
good  weather  and  a  good  time.  The  exhibition 
of  fruit  probably  surpassed  that  at  any  other  show 
this  season.  Col.  Wilder  had  one  hundred  eo* 
rietiea  of  pears  on  the  table.  The  display  of 
flowers  was  profuse  and  beautiful.  They  had  a 
drawing,  plowing  and  spading  match.  Address 
by  Prof.  AOASSiz. 
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This  pear  detenres  to  beeoma  more  common  in 
our  gardens  than  it  now  is.  We  know  of  a  sin- 
gle tree,  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  that 
pays  an  annual  interest  on  some*one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  original  of  the  design  which 
we  give  aboYe,  grew  in  the  grounds  of  our  old 
friend  Vandinb,  at  Cambridgeport,  a  gentleman 
deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  the  useful  and  beau- 
tifuL  DowNiNO's  description  of  this  pear,  which 
we  copy  below,  is  better  than  any  we  can  give. 

The  Bloodgood  is  the  highest  flavored  of  all 
early  pears,  and  deserves  a  place  even  in  the 
smallest  garden.  It  was  named  A-om  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  brought  into  notice 
about  1835,  by  the  late  James  Bloodgood,  nurse- 
ryman. Flushing,  L.  I.  The  sort  was  brought  to 
that  nursery  as  a  new  variety,  without  a  name 
however,  by  some  person  on  Long  Island,  un- 
known to  Mr.  B.,  who  was  never  able  afterward 
to  trace  its  history  further.    The  tree  is  rather 


short  jointed,  with  deep  reddish  brown  wood, 
grows  moderately  fast,  and  bears  early  and  regu- 
larly. The  fruit,  like  that  of  all  early  peariiy  is 
better  if  ripened  in  the  house.  It  surpasses  er^ery 
European  variety  of  the  same  season,  and  togeth- 
er with  the  Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  native 
sort,  will  supplant  in  all  our  gardens  the  Jargon- 
elle, and  all  inferior  early  pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  siae,  turbinate,  inclining  to 
obovate,  thickening  very  abruptly  into  the  stalk. 
Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,  and  net- 
work markings,  giving  it  a  russetty  look  on  one 
side.  Calyx  strong,  open,  set  almost  without  de- 
pression. Stalk  obliquely  inserted,  without  de- 
pression, short,  dark  brown,  fleshy  at  its  base. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  buttery  and  melting,  with 
a  rich,  sugar}',  highly  aromatic  flavor.  The  thin 
skin  has  a  musky  perfume.  Core  small.  Ripe 
from  the  25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August 
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F^  iha  Ne»  Angl0iui  Farmer. 

VOnSBIEB— BABX  UCB— aBAVTIVa 
THB  QBMPSL 

Mb.  Editor  : — ^I  am  blessed  with  a  vinery,  and 
an  abundant  crop  of  luscious  fruit  of  serend  va- 
rieties ;  and  I  pride  myself  on  my  success  gener- 
ally, as  it  is  all  from  my  own  honest  personal  la- 
bor and  handicraft  But  there  is  one  drawback 
to  my  complete  victory,  just  as  the  day  is  almost 
won,  and  the  bunches  ripening.  I  know  that  not 
a  drop  of  water  should  touch  the  fruit  after  the 
Ist  of  August,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  pro- 
portions and  has  begun  to  color.  But  in  these 
northern  latitudes,  rain  toiU  come  with  our  equi- 
noctial of  September,  and  it  will  pour  down  pret- 
ty frequently  and  freely  in  the  course  of  October 
and  November,  and  then  drip,  drip,  drip  it  will, 
through  ventilators  and  every  chink  in  glass  roofs. 
And  the  fruit  cracks,  and  rots,  and  mildews,  in 
spite  of  sulphur,  quicklime,  and  everv  appliance 
I  can  think  of;  particularly  the  most  delicate  and 
nectarian  Muscats.  I  know  of  a  remedy,  radical 
but  troublesome  and  costly.  It  is  to  suppress  all 
present  ventilators  in  the  roof,  and  to  open  new 
ones  in  the  back  wall,  close  to  apex.  And  I  b^ 
all  fortunate  ones  who  have  their  vineries  yet  in 
embryo  in  their  creative  minds,  to  profit  by  my 
experienoe ;  and  although  taught  by  all  the  most 
approved  Treatisa  on  the  Ctuiure  of  the  Orape, 
&c,  to  avoid  this  one  error  at  least,  of  the  learned 
Treatises  in  question.  I  now  beg  of  your  able 
correspondents  a  palliative  for  this  evil,  if  any 
there  be,  before  resorting  to  a  removal  <tf  my 
vinery. 

In  this  French  country,  I  cannot  find  the 
French  name  of  the  Black  Hamburg.  Can  your 
Boston  importing  nurserymen  tell  P  The  great 
Downing,  the  able  and  reliable  Chorlton,  (my 
vade  meeum,)  do  not  say. 

In  return  for  the  favors  asked,  will  you  allow 
me  to  impart  to  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  a  few 
bits  of  proved  experiences  Soft  soap  and  sul- 
phur well  mixed,  and  rubbed  on  apple  trees  in 
the  spring,  will  destroy  the  bark  lice ;  when  thev 
have  resisted  the  soap  mixed  with  ashes  or  witn 
lime. 

Clefl-grafting  of  the  grape,  just  above  the  root, 
when  the  sap  has  thickened  by  the  growth  of  two 
or  three  leaves  to  each  bud,  is  a  pretty  operation, 
and  almost  invariably  aaccessful  under  glass.  I 
have  not  suooeeded  out  doors.  Draw  the  soil 
around  and  above  the  graft,  leaving  but  one  bud 
to  the  light ;  and,  as  of  course,  in  a  well-regulat- 
ed, well-watered  therefore,  vinery,  the  soil  around 
the  graft  will  remain  moist  until  the  shoot  has 
grown  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  graft 
will  even  throw  out  new  roots  of  its  own  before 
the  summer  is  half  gone.  And  the  next  season 
will  reward  you  by  an  improved  product 

In  a  strong  tub  or  vat,  dissolve  sulphate  of 
copper  or  of  sine,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  each  couple  of  buckets  of  water,  and  soak  there- 
in shingles  for  a  week,  garden  sticks  and  poles 
for  a  fortnight,  fence-posts  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  you  will  thereby  make  them  water- 
proof, metallic,  and  four  times  as  durable  and 
lasting  as  they  would  be  without  that  cheap  and 
simple  preparation. 

Half  an  inch  thick  of  salt,  sprinkled  on  your 
asparagus  bed,  and  on  your  currant  and  goose- 


berry bashes,  as  soon  ai^  the  snow  disappears  in 
spring,  besides  forking  in  old  manure,  will  do 
wonders.  It  creates  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
"giant"  asparagus  and  '*cherry"  currants^  and 
wards  off  the  mudew. 

The  spunk  that  lines  the  inside  of  the  agarie 
commonly  called  puffball,  which  grows  in  old 
meadows,  will  stop  the  most  obstinate  bleeding. 
A  very  powerful  styptic. 

I  am  proving  some  other  important  items  of 
knowleoge,  Mr.  Editor,  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
deceive  other  as  I  have  mvself  been  deceived 
sometimes  by  newspaper  and  even  book  (!)  reel* 
pes,  I  forbear,  for  tne  present,  any  further  teacb- 
ing.  I  have,  for  instance,  ascertained  that  the 
ringing  and  miring  of  the  grape  to  hasten  matu- 
rity, so  much  writtea  about  sometime  ago,  ia  a 
humbug  and  a  delusion. 

MordredL^  Oct.  9.        An  Old  Subscbibes. 


thu  Ai>iBoin>Ac  obaps. 

At  the  recent  annual  exhibition  of  the  Montr^ 
al  Horticultural  Society  John  W.  Bailet,  Bao^ 
of  Flattsburg,  N.Y.,  presented  a  new  grape,  which 
the  Montreal  Herald  says  Mr.  Bailey  discovoed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Adirondao  Mountains ; — ^that 
it  is  a  native  grape  which  ripens  fifieisn  days  be- 
fore any  otheri  and  is  decidedly  of  better  qualitj, 
possessing  a  most  delicious  flavcMr. 

The  editor  of  the  Burlington  Sentind  has  re- 
cently received  some  of  the  grapes,  and  after  eat- 
ing them,  says  he  is  ^'induced  to  think  highly  of 
them,''— and  that  ''they  are  a  dark  colored  fruity 
not  quite  black,  with  compaot  and  fair  looking 
bunches  $  the  berries  larger  than  those  of  the  Del- 
aware.'' 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  grapes,  Mr.  Bailej 
says : — 

"I  send  you  herewith  a  sample  of  my  new  grape^ 
the  *  Adirondack  .  .  .  This  sample  grew  on  a 
layer  and  on  the  ground,  and  is  deficient  of  ite 
natural  high  flavor,  but  it  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  its  character.  The  bunches  are  fully  as  large 
as  the  Isabella,  it  ripens  from  the  5th  to  the  20Ui 
of  September,  or  two  weeks  before  any  other 
good  grape.  The  Delaware  and  Concord  were 
just  beginning  te  change  color.  The  Isabella  was 
perfectly  green  and  about  two-thirds  grown.  This 
must  be  l£e  grape  for  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada.  It  lias  fruited  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
always  ripens  as  early  as  stated,  or  two  weeks  be- 
fore any  other  good  grape." 


Plymouth  County  Society.— The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  persons  elected  October 
3,  as  officers  of  this  Society  for  1861-2 :  Chas. 
G.  Davis,  Plymouth,  President ;  Albert  Fear- 
ing, Alden  S.  Bradford,  Vice  Presidents ;  V. 
R.  Swift,  Charles  Gurney,  Henry  A.  Noyes, 
Horace  Ames,  Ephraim  B.  Thompson,  P.  M. 
C.  Jones,  Thomas  Ames,  Charles  Burton,  N, 
Tribou,  Joseph  Cobb,  Augustine  Pratt,  Di- 
rectors, or  Trustees;  Wm.  Latham,  Secretary; 
Joshua  £.  Crane,  Treasurer. 
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A  KBW  VOIiUMD  AVD  VBW  TImAXB. 

In  view  of  tho  fact  that  we  have  determined 
upon  a  radical  change  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  department  of  the  New  Enq* 
LAND  FABME&,  and  one  which  we  desire  thor- 
oughly to  explain  to  our  subscribers,  the  present 
time,  although  considerably  earlier  in  the  season 
than  we  have  usually  issued  our  prospectus  for 
the  ensuing  year,  is  thonght  to  be  a  fevorable  one 
for  stating  its  peculiar  features,  and  requesting 
the  approbation  and  assistance  of  our  readers. 

The  troubles  through  which  our  beloved  coun- 
try is  passing,  while  fraught  with  the  most  mo- 
mentous consequences  to  the  liberty  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  nation,  have  already  had  a  marked  and 
decisive  effect  upon  business  relations.  For  many 
years,  merchants,  and  business  men  generally, 
have  conducted  their  business  upon  the  credit 
system,  and  the  result  has  naturally  been  panics, 
embarrassments,  suspensions  and  failures.  With 
the  best  intentions,  the  honest  man  may  some- 
times fail  to  meet  his  liabilities,  while  the  rogue 
is  only  too  eager  to  availhimself  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem to  swindle  bis  living  out  of  his  creditor. 
The  fall  of  1860  found  us  recovering  from  the 
great  crasb  of  1857,  and  everything,  apparently, 
in  train  for  the  prosecution  of  a  most  prosperous 
business,  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  art 
The  events  of  the  next  few  months,  followed  by 
the  repudiation  of  the  millions  of  dollars  owed 
by  Southern  debtors,  plunged  the  whole  commer- 
cial system  of  the  North  into  distress,  though, 
fortunately,  the  utter  ruin  anticipated  by  many 
has  been  averted.  But  the  immense  sum  thus 
irretrievably  carried  to  account  of  "profit  and 
loss'' has,  more  effectually  than  years  of  preaching, 
and  volumes  of  admonitions,  opened  the  eyes  ol 
business  men  to  the  dangers  of  the  credit  system. 
The  advantage  of  a  cash  basis  is  now  ft^y  ap- 
preciated, and  while  we  see,  witb  pleasure,  that 
trade  is  slowly  but  healthfully  increasing,  we  also 
note  a  not  less  important  fact, — that  credits  have 
been,  in  many  cases,  entirely  done  away,  and  in 
all  materially  abridged. 

One  of  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant objection  to  the  credit  system,  is,  that  by 
it  the  honest  man  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  what  he  buys,  in  order  to  make  up  what  the 
dealer  loses  on  bad  debts.  This  is  evident  to  the 
most  careless  observer,  for,  were  the  grocer,  for 
instance,  to  sell  for  cash  only,  he  could,  suppos- 
ing his  losses  by  bad  debts  to  be  five  per  cent  of 
his  sales — and  that  is  not  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate, for  the  average  of  business  done  on  credit, 
— sell  his  goods  at  a  corresponding  reduction 
from  the  prices  he  is  compelled  to  ask,  and  still 
make  as  much  profit  as  by  the  other  system. 
This  percentage  is  no  small  matter  to  the  poor 
man,  who  can  ill  afford  to  be  taxed  to  make  up 


for  die  shortcomings  or  dishonesty  of  those  who 
may  be  better  off  than  himself,  and  it  often  rep- 
resents to  the  merchant  the  difference  between 
poverty  or  a  competence*— between  fluccess  or 
bankruptcy. 

A  little  tract  before  us,  contrasting  the  two 
systems  of  cash  and  credit,  among  other  strong 
arguments  uses  the  following : 

"The  credit  system  is  a  seductive  and  delusive 
one,  flattering  men  into  dangerous  and  uncertain 
paths^  and  ruining,  for  time  and  eternity,  tiie  pros- 

Sects  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  .  .  • 
iy  means  of  it,  men  become  everywhere  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  and  the  fraud  of  one  party,  or 
the  untoward  speculations  of  another,  may  disar- 
range the  whole,  causing  the  wheels  of  commerce 
to  come  to  a  dead  lock,  and  introducing,  as  its 
concomitants,  miseir  and  sorrow  everywhere. 

The  cash  system  keeps  you  within  your  means. 
When  you  need  a  thing,  you  buy  it — when  you 
buy.  it,  you  pay  for  it  ...  It  causes  every  man 
to  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  In  matters 
of  business,  ne  is  an  independent  man — and  in 
matters  of  property,  he  is  tne  reai  owner  of  what 
he  holds." 

Could  a  more  forcible  argmnent  in  favor  of  the 
"Pay  as  you  go"  system  be  urged  P 

Considerations  like  the  above,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  the  struggles  of  other  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  make  a  living  upon  the  plan  of  send* 
ing  their  papers  to  every  one  who  wished  to  sub* 
scribe,  and  then  waiting  years  for  their  pay,  or 
losing  it  entirely — ^together  with  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  our  own  business,  and  a  comparison  of 
our  actual  receipts  with  cor  just  dues,  have  led 
us  to  adopt  what  is  known  among  publishers  as 

the 

•«0A8H  nr  ADVAKOB  BYSTBU." 

We  prefer,  if  neoessary,  to  do  a  small  bat  safe 
buainess,  rather  than  to  have  a  mammoth  list  of 
subscribers,  with  the  corresponding  outlays  for 
agents,  collections,  paper,  and  the  thousand  ex- 
penses of  such  an  establishment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  find  our  receipts  constantly  foiling  below  a&ir 
percentage.  We  feel  sure  that  none  of  our  read- 
ers would  object  to  our  receiving  a  fidr  return  for 
our  labors,  while  the  certainty  that  we  are  not 
working  for  the  mere  purpose  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  debts  already  due  us,  can  but  add  vigor 
to  our  endeavors  to  benefit  our  readers. 

By  the  terms  which  we  have  decided  upon,  our 
readers  will  see  that  we  do  not  desire  to  be  the 
sole  beneficiaries  by  this  change,  but  that,  while 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  payment  and  con- 
tinuance to  those  who  are  indebted  for  the  Fae- 
MEB,  we  wish  to  retain  and  extend  the  benefit  of 
the  reduced  prices  to  those  who  have  thus  far 
been  the  main-spring  of  our  succesa^-our  advance- 
paying  subscribers.  We  do  not  mean  that  they 
shall,  hereafter,  have  the  feeling  that,  in  paying 
their  subscription,   they  must  look  upon  one- 
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one-quarter  of  it  as  devoted  to  balanolog  the  loss 
upon  their  neigbbor,  who  thiaka  hit  ^'patronage" 
an  equivalent  for  hie  paper.  A  circular,  which 
we  shall  shortly  place  in  their  hands,  wiU  more 
fully  explain  our  offer  to  them. 

We  have,  after  earefuUy  estimating  the  cost 
and  probable  expense  of  the  new  arrangement, 
adopted  the  following 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
Fajment  Inrairiably  In  Advance. 

Tot.  na  WteKLT  K  K.  Fauhb. 

1  copy  one  jear. $2,00 

1  copjr  t«o  yean 8,00       ^ 

2  copies  one  year », • 8,00 

3  to  6  eoplee  one  year,  each. 1^60 

6  tolOcopleeoneyear,eaob. .1,40 

11  to  16  copies  one  year,  each. 1,80 

And  at  the  rate  of  $1,25  for  each  copy  above 
this  number. 

Foa  tES  IfoircBLT  N.  E.  Fiaimu 

1  copy  for  one  year $1,00 

1  eopy  for  tvo  yean 1,60 

2  to  8  copies  one  year, each 80 

et«10oopiflaoneyear,aeoh« 76 

When  clubs  of  ten  or  more  are  ordered,  for 
either  pap^,  we  will  send  one  free  copy  for  every 
ten  subscribers. 

After  the  first  of  January,  we  shall  discontinue 
an  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid,  and  take 
means  for  the  collection  of  all  sums  due  us  kt 
that  time. 

The  reduction  in  price  we  by  no  means  in- 
tend shall  precede  a  reduction  in  the  interest  or 
value  of  the  New  England  Fabmer.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  we  shall  be  enabled  to  add 
to  its  attractions.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  men- 
tion any  specific  plans  for  the  new  volume,  but  we 
can  promise  that  among  the  prominent  features 
will  be— A  series  of  plans  and  engravings,  emi- 
nently calculated,  in  beauty,  convenience,  fitness 
and  economy  of  cost,  to  meet  the  needs  of  per- 
sons of  moderate  means  ;  Agricultural  communi- 
cations from  some  of  the  best  practical  writers 
in  New  England ;— and  the  general  supervision 
and  care  that  have  made  the  paper  so  popular 
among  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Dear  reader — we  lay  these  our  plans  before 
you,  and  ask  for  your  approval  and  assistance, 
feeling  confident  that  we  can  give  you,  and  all 
your  friends  whom  you  can  induce  to  add  their 
names  to  our  list,  a  full  equivalent ybr  value  re- 
ceined. 

Who  aee  Polite  Boys  P— Being  in  the  Dana 
Library  one  day,  we  observed  many  of  the  bovs 
who  came  in,  politely  remove  their  hats  at  tne 
door.  We  then  thought,  as  we  saw  the  sweet 
smile  on  their  faces,  and  heard  their  pleasant, 
"good  afternoon,"  these  boys  are  well  trained. 
They  have  been  taught  at  home  by  their  mothers 
that  it  is  a  mark  of  a  well  bred  boy  to  take  off 


his  hat,  before  eommg  into  the  parlor.  For  a  boj 
so  instructed  to  forget  the  respect  due  on  eofter- 
ing  a  parlor,  an  audience-room,  or  library,  or  any 
room  while  occupied,  would  be  in  his  estimatioa 
violating  one  oi  the  very  fint  principles  which 
go  to  constitute  a  gentleman.  We  know  all  good 
boys  wish  to  grow  up  and  be  called  gentletneo* 
Wear  the  badge,  then,  boys,  pleasing  your  friends 
in  the  removal  of  your  bats  and  caps,  prewioos 
to  makmg  your  entrance  either  into  a  leetore  or 
library  room,  or  any  other  pabEo  plaoe.> — C^m*- 
bridge  Chronicle. 


CUB  CfLOTKOia  AHD  BWXLUira. 

Professor  Liebig  has  remarked  that  our  cloth- 
ing is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  equivalent  for 
a  certain  amount  of  food*  Every  observing  &r> 
mer  is  aware  that  an  animal,  with  a  poor  roof 
overhead,  and  open  walls  around  its  sides,  re- 
quires a  much  laiger  quantity  of  food  than  an  an- 
imal of  the  same  age  and  we^ht  which  has  com- 
fortable lodging.  This  fact  should  suggest  to 
every  one  who  is  aware  of  its  practical  foroOp  the 
necessity  of  taking  timely  measures  for  securing 
the  comfort  of  his  domestic  animals.  The  old 
adage — ''A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  may  be  ap- 
plied here  with  great  pertinence,  and  if  practicedy 
would  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  very  consider- 
able saving  in  a  department  of  forming  which  is 
usually  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  show  of 
trouble  and  expense. 

A  half-day's  work,  with  a  few  boards,  hammer, 
nails  and  saw,  done  before  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  would,  in  many  cases,  save  a  ton  of  good 
English  hay,  and  secure  more  comfort  to  the  cat- 
de,  and  less  Isbor  in  tending  to  their  owner.  So 
the  same  kind  of  labor  about  the  house,  in  re- 
pairing loose  windows,  bulkheads,  doors,  and  es- 
pecially in  making  all  tight  about  the  foundation 
or  underpinning,  will  save  a  cord  or  two  of  wood, 
keep  the  pump  and  potatoes  from  freesing,  and 
render  the  whole  house  more  comfortable  through- 
out  the  winter.  Attention  to  these  little  things, 
at  the  right  moment,  is  not  merely  economical^ 
but  has  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  mind, 
tending  to  keep  it  placid,  free  firom  self-reproach, 
and  securing  that  cheerful  elastidty  which  may 
readily  be  seen  in  the  face  of  him  who  has  it. 


Woecester  North  SociErT.— The  Ninth  Ex- 
hibition of  this  Society  commenced  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th  September.  There  was  a  large 
show  of  neat  stock,  swine,  poultry  and  horses, 
and  about  a  dozen  sheep.  There  were  seven 
horse  teams,  five  double  and  eight  single  ox  teams. 
The  show  of  fruit  was  meagre ;  that  of  vegetables 
exceedingly  fine.  This  society  seems  to  be  well 
sustained,  and  is  exertiil^g  a  happy  influence  on 
the  agricultural  condition  of  the  county. 
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i^  a«  Him  AgktM  Ftmmr, 
OOBN  AXTD   COTTON— WHICH  IB  KINOf 
BY  JUDOS  FRENCH. 

If  any  of  our- readers  have  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  any  danger  that  England  tnay  interfere  with 
the  controversy  between  oar  government  and  its 
refractory  subjects  at  the  Sooth,  we  ask  their  at> 
tentton  to  a  few  facts  which  should  satisfy  them 
that  rebellion  will  receive  no  aid  horn  that  quar- 
ter. The  cry  of  the  South  has  been,  "Cotton  is 
King,  and  we  are  his  prophets."  The  argument 
was  short  and  conclusive.  England  depends  on 
her  manufactures,  and  without  cotton  her  mills 
mubt  stop  and  her  operatives  starve.  8be  can 
get  cotton  nowhere  else  ;  therefore  she  will  raise 
the  blockade,  even  at  the  cost  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  take  our  cotton.  The  first 
and  obvious  answer  to  this  argument  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  were  England  to  attempt 
to  force  the  blockade,  she  would  indeed  get  a  war 
but  no  cotton,  for  we  must  accept  war  if  she  thus 
forces  it  upon  us,  although  we  much  prefer  peace, 
and  when  war  has  commenced  with  England  on 
the  sea,  how  is  the  cotton  crop  to  go  out  P 

In  addition  to  an  efficient  naval  force  now 
afloat,  we  should  at  once  cover  the  ocean  with  our 
privateers  to  capture  whatever  British  ships  we 
could  fi^d.  It  requires  a  large  fleet  of  merchant- 
men to  transport  the  cotton  crop,  and  supposing 
the  cotton  were  all  in  bales  and  at  Southern  ports 
ready  to  ship,  and  a  war  going  on  with  England, 
it  would  seem  that  freight  and  insurance  would 
be  rather  high  on  cargoes  outward  bound.  Eng- 
land wants  cotton  next  winter  and  spring,  if  ever. 
After  that,  she  can  supply  herself  in  Indfa  and 
elsewhere.  The  cotton  is  now  on  the  plantations, 
most  of  it  in  the  seed,  for  want  of  bagging  to  cov- 
er the  bales.  The  cottonocracy  dare  not  carry 
it  to  their  ports  ready  for  shipment  in  any  quan- 
tity, because  if  they  do,  they  know  we  shall  seize 
it,  and  so  supply  the  demand.  How  is  England 
to  obtain  the  cotton,  even  were  she  willing  to 
make  the  attempt  P  No,  England  can  have  war, 
but  cotton  she  cannot  get  in  season  for  her  most 
pressing  need,  with  all  the  force  she  can  com- 
mand. Looking  at  the  question  then,  as  a  mere 
question  of  expediency,  England  will  not  attempt 
to  obtain  cotton  in  that  way.  England  looks  to 
her  own  interest  wisely.  She  has«io  wish  to  bow 
down  to  King  Cotton,  or  to  be  dependent  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  manufactures  upon  the  caprice 
of  rebels.  Does  not  she  see  that,  if  the  Confeder- 
ates had  now  their  ports  open  and  under  their 
own  control,  they  would  load  their  cotton  with 
export  duties  enough  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  rebellion  P  Cotton  is  too  arbitrary  a  master 
to  relieve  English  necessity  without  full  pay.  But 
the  manufticturers  of  England  are  not  planning 


how  to  raise  our  blo<^ade»  or  how  to  get  Ameri- 
can cotton.  They  are  busily  engaged)  like  good, 
industrious,  thrifty  people  that  they  are,  in 
sdbemes  for  doing  without  our  cotton.  They  are 
organixing  companies  for  raising  ^ttqn ;  they  are 
building  roads  in  India  for  tranaporting  cotton, 
and  sooner  than  they  could  get  a  crop  from  the 
Southern  States  by  forcing  the  blockade,  ^ey  will, 
through  the  arts  of  peace,  supply  their  wants  from 
other  sources. 

Then  will  John  Bull  disreepectMly  twirl  his 
fingers  about  his  venerable  nose  at  Mr.  Jefierson 
Baviis,  with  the  suggestion  that  though  cotton 
may  be  King  of  slaves,  it  is  no  longer  King  of 
Great  Britain.  And  where  will  then  be  King 
Cotton  P  And  what  will  then  be  the  market  val- 
ue of  King  Cotton's  colored  bipeds  in  those  days  P 
In  a  single  year  of  this  blockade,  the  South  wiU 
have  upon  its  hands  two  crops  of  cotton  and  the 
demand  for  one  essentially  lessened,  and  a  new 
supply  springing  up  from  abroad.  Then,  instead 
of  demanding  of  the  nations  to  come  through 
blood  and  cUmage  and  take  their  cotton  at  any 
cost,  poor  Rebellion,  if  he  lives  so  long,  will  be 
very  grateful  for  a  blanket  and  pair  of  shoes  for 
as  much  cotton  as  anybody  will  please  to  take* 

No !  Cotton  is  no  longer  King !  Now  let  us 
look  at  a  humbler  and  more  republican  power. 
Com  may  not  be  King,  but  at  least  he  is  a  prom- 
inent candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Great  is  war,  and  very  useful  are  soldiers ; 
but  by  the  arts  of  peace  only  can  war  be  main- 
tained, and  the  spade  and  the  plow  are  more  pow- 
erful than  rifle  and  cannon. 

Look  at  England  onee  more.  Though  her  ag- 
riculture is  the  best  in  the  world,  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  her  population  are  engaged  in  it,  and 
they  cannot  supply  the  whole  with  food.  England 
imports  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain 
a  day,  throughout  tiie  year.  This  year  her  crop 
Is  short,  and  she  needs  much  more.  The  London 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  September  16th  estimates 
that  England's  crop  of  wheat  this  year  will  fall 
short  of  her  sopply  by  sixty-four  millions  of  bush- 
els, and  that  France  will  be  compelled  to  purchase 
eighty  millions  of  bushels.  This  enormous  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  says  that  paper,  will  make  nine 
thousand  cargoes  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  bushels  each!  Spain,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  it  is  said,  will  all  be  buyers,  as  well 
as  France  and  England.  France  is  already  buy- 
ing largely  in  American  markets.  From  August 
2dth  to  August  28th,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  9000  barrels  of  floor  were  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Havre.  The  American  crop,  though  not 
very  heavy,  is  abundant,  far  beyond  our  wants  at 
the  North.  The  English  papers  are  exhorting 
their  government  and  their  merchants  to  look 
these  facts  in  the  fisoe,  and  to  secure  at  once,  in 
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American  markeU,  a  ntpply  before  mmt  ataieB 
them  in  the  fkee,  and  it  it  too  late  to  transport 
grain  from  the  West 

Now  look  at  these  facts,  and  say  what  is  the  in- 
terest of  England.  Is  it  to  interfere  against  the 
Union,  and  so  get  neither  cotton  nor  com — ^noth- 
ing but  a  war  which  shall  desolate  her  commerce, 
or  is  it  to  help  us  to  a  speedy  restoration  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  the  friendly  reoipro- 
cities  of  peace  with  the  nations  P 

Our  belief  is  that  the  London  Times  is  not  the 
exponent  of  England's  opinion,  whether,  as  is 
whispered,  that  paper  be  owned  by  the  Roths- 
childs or  not  We  believe  the  heart  of  England 
aympathiies  with  tbe  North,  with  law  and  order, 
with  the  higher  dyilisation,  with  Freedom,  and 
freedom  for  all  classes,  without  regard  to  color, 
Her  government  foolishly  blundered  in  its  haste 
to  recognise  the  rebels  aa  beUigeients,  whidi  a 
decent  regard  for  national  courtesy  would  at  least 
have  postponed  till  the  arrival  out  of  our  new 
minister,  Mr.  Adams.  Still  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  usually  wise  and  just,  and  her  interest  is 
with  us  in  this  controversy.  Let  us  hope  that 
■he  may  soon  see  it  to  be  to,  and  so  conduct  her- 
self in  this  time  when  we  are  naturally  over  sen- 
sitive to  for^gn  criticism,  that  no  jealousy  or  ha- 
tred shall  spring  up  between  nations  connected 
by  so  many  ties  of  interest,  of  feeling  and  of 
blood.  And  let  the  farmers,  whose  duty  requires 
them  to  remain  at  home  in  this  crisis,  understand 
that  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  with  them,  and 
that  at  this  moment,  the  highest  security  our  gov- 
ernment has  for  the  friendship  of  foreign  nations, 
is  in  the  abundance  of  the  products  of  our  soiL 


portion  of  the  bed,  and  find  those  unprotected  did 
the  best. 

Last  May,  (1861,)  we  made  paths  ten  incfeci 
wide  between  the  rows,  taking  up  the  plants  with 
•a  fork  of  that  width.  Then,  on  the  thirty  equave 
rods,  we  spread  nine  bushels  of  hen  dung,  (which 
cost  us  one  shilling  a  bushel,)  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantitv  of  wood  ashes,  which  must  be  dry, 
for  if  wet  and  lumpy,  they  will  injure  the  planta. 
Then  cut  away  a  few  of  the  weakest  plants,  where 
they  were  very  thick,  with  a  sharp  trowel,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  those  left,  which  was 
all  we  did  to  them  till  we  gathered  the  berries. 

We  never  have  practice  cutting  the  runners, 
as  we  wished  to  get  what  plants  we  could,  and  do 
not  know  what  effect  it  would  have  on  them. 

What  we  set  last  spring,  we  furrowed  four  feet 
apart,  and  set  a  double  row  to  each  furrow,  which 
we  think  will  be  better  than  three  feet  vrith  a 
single  row,  as  it  is  no  more  work  to  cultivate, 
and  there  will  be  more  surface  covered  with 
plants.  BuNCB  &  Gow 

Westford,  Mass^  BepL  25, 1861. 


J'br  Ito  Nw  Bn^md  Fmrmer* 
THB  BUNCB  STBAWBBHB7. 

Mr.  EonoE :— -  We  notice  in  the  N.  E.  F€armer 
for  Sept.  21st  some  questions  concerning  the 
Bunoe  strawberry,  as  cultivated  by  us,  with  re- 
sults as  published  in  the  Farmer  for  Aug.  24, 
which  we  will  answer  with  pleasure. 

The  ground  on  which  tney  grew  is  a  granite 
soil,  moderately  moist,  on  the  border  of  ymt  was 
once  a  swamp  hole,  covered  with  bushes  and 
brakes.  It  has  never  been  trenched  or  subsoiled, 
but  simply  plowed  with  a  common  plow. 

In  1859  it  was  planted  with  potatoes,  manured 
lightly  in  the  hil(  with  compost  from  the  barn- 
cellar. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  it  was  plowed  and  har- 
rowed, and  in  June  furrowed ;  the  furrows  run- 
ning north  and  south,  three  feet  apart.  We  then 
spread  compost  from  the  barn-cellar  in  the  fur- 
rows, probably  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  ox-cart  loads 
to  tiie  acre,  covering  it  witii  a  hoe,  leaving  the 
ground  level.  Then  set  the  plants  about  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  ana  watered  them  two  or 
three  times,  as  the  weather  was  very  dry.  Weed- 
ed them  twice  during  the  season,  and  left  them 
unprotected  through  the  winter,  except  a  small 


THB  BABOMBTBB. 


Mb.  Editor  : — ^For  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  a  constant  observer  or  this  instrument,  not 
only  for  my  own  instruction  and  amusement,  bat 
to  test  its  value  as  a  thing  worth  purchaainff  1^ 
the  farmer.  Mine  is  the  Kendall  Aneroid.  I  have 
had  constant  opportunity  of  comparing  its  opera- 
tion with  the  Standard  mercurial— and  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  the  majority  of  farmers, 
I  think  the  Aneroid  Barmeter  is  far  preferable  to 
the  latter.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  the  change  of 
the  weather,  and  the  change  is  easily^  noted ;  it  Is 
not  liable  to  pet  out  of  order  with  &ir  usage,  and 
may  be  carried  about  as  easily  as  a  common 
watch.  From  what  experiments  I  have  had  with 
the  barometer,  I  judge  it  to  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  farmer,  to  aid  him  the  better  to  car- 
rv  on  his  operations.  He  must  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  avail  himself  of  its  indications  by  a 
month's  observation,  if  he  begins  unacquainted 
with  the  instrument,  and  oorrectiy  governs  his 
operations  thereby,  but  in  a  few  months'  time  he 
will  be  able — if  a  close  observer — ^to  read  its 
meaning  and  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be.  In  fact,  he  will  soon  find 
out  that  when  any  great  change  of  the  instrument 
takes  place,  a  sure  change  of  the  weather  is  com- 
ing, and  the  longer  he  uses  the  barometer  the 
more  confidence  he  will  place  in  it  as  a  faithful 
and  reliable  servant.  I  will  venture  to  say,  also, 
that  after  he  has  used  the  instrument  a  year,  he 
would  no  more  think  of  getting  along  without  a 
barometer  tha%  many  other  us^il  and  economi- 
cal "tools  of  the  family." 

The  fanner  of  the  present  day-^nd  thank  God 
there  are  such — ^who  expects  to  moke  his  busi- 
ness pay,  must  be  "up  and  dressed"  •— wide 
awake— ready  to  take  hold  of  any  and  everything 
which  will  advance  his  interest  and  promote  the 
great  objects  of  his  every-day  duties.  From  such, 
one  seldom  hears  much  about  hard  times;  the 
tendency  of  certain  classes  is  to  run  everything 
into  the  ground — the  farmer  included.  He  must 
go  into  this  and  take  hold  of  that,  and  new  arti- 
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des  are  constantly  presented  to  him  for  purehase 
and  urged  as  a  necessity,  but  as  soon  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  seller  is  aocomplished,  his  great  inter- 
eat  in  the  farmer  and  his  calling  stons,  and  his 
love  is  transferred  to  some  other  field.  It  will 
not  do  to  be  constantly  running  after  new  things. 
The  Scriptures  hath  it,  fry--but  **hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  To  farm  it  with  ease  and  profit 
all  really  good  and  necessary  tools  should  be  had 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  will  admit 
of.  He  can  get  along  very  well  without  a  barom- 
eter— as  farmers  have  done  for  ages — ^but  when 
he  can  afford  to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  some  new 
thing,  I  advise  him  to  buy  this  instrument — and 
after  a  few  months'  experience  in  its  use,  he  will 
find  it  a  true  and  faithful  friend*  x.  Q.  T. 

King  Oak  EiU,  1861. 


Sor  U»  /9ew  England  Parmtr. 
MANAQSMENT  OF  POXTI.TB7. 
Boad  before  the  Coziooid  Fannen*  Glab  in  the  winter  of  1861. 
BT  HntAM  JONES. 

To  give  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of 
poultry  that  have  come  under  my  knowledge 
would  require  more  time  than  is  usually  allowed 
to  this  portion  of  our  discussions ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  two  or  three  kinds,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  show  why  some  persons  do  not 
make  the  raising  of  poultry  profitable.  It  is  an 
erroneous  idea^-entertained  oy  many  persons — 
that  some  particular  breeds  of  poultry,  only,  can 
be  made  profitable.  The  fault  is  in  the  manage- 
ment— not  in  the  stock.  The  complunt  of  some 
of  our  best  farmers  is,  that  hens  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth,  that  they  are  a  plague,  and  that 
when  kept  they  can  get  no  eggs  irom  them  in  the 
winter !  A  few  leading  questions  put  to  such 
persons  will  generally  reveal  the  secret  of  their 
want  of  success. 

Do  you  give  your  hens  a  variety  of  such  food 
as  they  would  be  likely  to  eat  if  it  were  before 
themP 

AMwtT — I  don't  know.  I  want  to  kee]^  them 
as  cheap  as  I  can,  as  they  lay  no  eggs  in  winter 

Do  you  purchase  scraps  or  meat  for  them  P 

Annoet — No*    I  should  suppose  it  would  not 

gay  for  me  to  lay  out  my  money  for  meat  to  give 
ens. 

Do  you  pound  up  oyster  shells,  old  lime  or 
bones  for  them  P 

uitu«er--No.  It  is  too  much  trouble ;  besides, 
I  have  to  take  care  of  my  large  stock  of  oatUe, 
and  cannot  bother  mysen  about  the  hens. 

But  is  it  no  trouble  to  go  to  some  neighbor  or 
to  the  store  and  pay  25  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  P 

No  reply. 

Do  you  give  them  plenty  of  warm  water  in  the 
winter  P 

Answer^^H^o  $  they  can  get  plenty  of  snow. 

I  presume  you  never  allow  hens  m  your  bam  P 

Jnawer—Never,  They  would  soon  get  pitched 
out,  if  they  came  there. 

Yes— so  I  thought  Perhaps  they  roost  on  the 
snow,  as  well  as  eat  it,  and  probably  pass  the 
long  winter  in  some  damp  cellar,  or  ottier  dark 
hole,  where  the  blessed  sun  nevf  r  shines  !  When 
spring  comes,  they  are  let  out  of  prison,  with 
combs  frozen  down  to  their  heads,  their  gills 
shrivelled,  and  they  are  minus  of  some  toes !  And 


in  this  condition  they  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  ukd  furnish  their  ovmer  toith  a  pler^ 
tiful  sup]^lu  Of  egps,  and  numerous  broods  of 
piping  chicks !  With  such  treatment,  there  can 
oe  no  profit  in  keeping  poultry. 

In  order  to  secure  profit  and  pleasure  in  the 
management  of  fowls,  they  must  oe  made  to  lay 
in  the  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  this  can  M 
done  by  providing  them  with  a  warm  place  where 
the  sun  snines  a  portion  of  the  day ;  with  a  vari- 
ety of  food,  such  as  com,  oats,  meal  and  potatoes, 
occasionally  meat,  and  in  the  coldest  of  the  weath- 
er, a  supply  of  warm  water  to  drink.  They  must 
also  have  gravel,  and  lime  in  some  form,  say  oys- 
ter or  clam  shells  pounded,  or  old  mortar. 

The  breeds  that  I  would  recommend  for  laying 
onl^are  the  Bolton  Oreys  and  Dorkings.  For 
raising  for  the  early  market  I  have  tried  several 
breeds,  and  find  the  Chittagongs  the  best  Th^ 
are  good  layers,  grow  to  a  good  size,  dress  very 
yellow,  and  are  good  mothers  while  raising  chick- 
ens. 

Some  poultxy-raisers  think  the  mixing  of  breeds 
a  good  plan.  I  do  not  Like  will  not  produce 
like,  after  the  purity  of  the  blood  is  once  broken. 

A  few  hens  may  be  kept  without  much  outlay, 
and  in  a  small  space.  The  mechanic,  with  a  few 
feet  of  ground  in  the  back  yard,  can  have  a  sup- 
ply of.  poultry  and  eggs  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
They  are  kept  by  all  nations  to  a  sreater  or  less 
extent — ^by  the  half-civilized,  as  well  as  the  more 
enlightened.  While  on  the  Isthmus,  I  noticed 
that  the  natives  all  kept  a  stock  of  poultry,  and 
thev  occui)ied  the  same  room  for  laying,  hatching 
and  roosting,  that  the  people  themselves  occu- 
pied !  They  did  not  seem  Disturbed  by  the  rin^ 
mg  of  pots  and  kettles  by  the  seignorettes,  and 
would  submit  to  rather  rough  handling  by  the 
young  piccaninnies  that  quarrelled  with  them  for 
the  food.  Not  unfrequently  I  have  seen  them 
perched  upon  the  table,  while,  underneath,  whole 
litters  of  pigs  were  scrabbling  for  the  few  crumbs 
that  fell  to  the  ground  !  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  recommend  this  mode  of  poul- 
try-raising in  a  civilised  community. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  I  have  had  to  en- 
counter is  a  blue  louse  which  collects  in  great 
numbers  in  warm  weat^r.  I  once  tried  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  :•— Sprinkled  the  nests  and  roosts 
with  ashes,  which  had  lio  effect  whatever.  Next^ 
air-slacked  lime  i  this  reduced  their  number,  but 
did  not  prove  an  effectual  eure.  Next,  yellow 
snuff)  this  produced  only  a  universal  sneezing. 
My  thorough  remedy  was,  to  dean  the  house  of 
every  moveable  thing  before  warm  weather,  say  the 
first  of  May,  and  whitewash  every  portion  of  the 
room,  above,  below,  around ;  and  I  had  no  more 
trouble  with  vermin  that  year. 

Of  the  management  of  chickens  I  have  but  lit- 
tle to  say.  I  like  to  have  them  come  out  early,  a 
part  of  them  by  the  first  of  March,  as  early  chick- 
ens bring  in  the  market  twice  as  much  as  late 
ones.  They  should  have  a  little  meat,  finely 
pounded  oyster  shells,  once  in  a  while  sulphur, 
and  onions  cut  very  fine  and  mixed  with  com 
meal  dough,  and  a  dry  place.  It  is  more  import- 
ant that  the  place  should  be  dry,  than  that  it 
should  be  very  warm. 

Turkeys  require  a  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment. They  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  out 
until  the  first  of  May.    During  the  first  48  hours 
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I  give  them  nothing ;  after  that,  for  the  first  three 
or  foar  weeks,  their  feed  should  be  mostly  boiled 
eggs,  boiled  very  hard.  Then  they  may  be  fed 
mostly  on  meal  and  corn.  Once  in  a  while  they 
shoald  have  tansy  atid  onions  mixed  with  their 
douffh.  The  best  breed  is  the  ''Rhode  Island 
Turkey.*'  Tbev  grow  to  a  large  else,  and  are 
hardy.  I  sold  last  year  two  of  them»  a  cock  and 
a  hen,  six  and  a  hall  months  old,  half  bloods,  that 
dressed  23j  pounds. 

Some  farmers  may  think  it  a  trifling  business 
to  keep  a  small  stock  of  fowls.  I  propose  to  keep 
200  hens,  and  see  how  the  acoount  will  stana. 
One  hen  will  consume  45  quarts  and  6  gills  of 
corn  in  a  year,  or  that  equivalent  in  other  grain, 
and  will  lay  about  13^  dozen  eggs.  To  keep  this 
number  of  hens  would  require  a  house  costing 
$100,  and  half  an  acre  of  land,  enclosed  widi  a 
picket  fence  which  will  coat  about  960  more. 

CMtoffrra!nror200benione  jaar.... tSS1,61 

ForSOOOpooodaaoraps .  40,00 

Interest  on  hoose  and  fenoe  at  10  per  cent 15,00 

InterwtonlandatdperMQt..... S,00 

Th«rwfll|iradiaMia«fpattOoperdoM& •..•..$H0,00 

In  manure 40,00 

$580,00 
Sabtraetasooet 880,61 

Leaving $240,80 

as  profit  Nearly  as  mudi  as  there  usually  is  in 
several  milch  cows,  with  several  times  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  I  I  have  made  no  estimate  on 
raising  chickens,  but  with  fair  luck,  the  profit 
would  be  proportionably  larger  than  in  producing 
egg«- 

I  oommeiwed  Jan.  lit  wtth  18  fowls,  Tallied  at $9,00 

itorkeye 4,76 

Coat  for  grain  and  meal .84,78 

$48,68 

Andbatvaoldlnpoidtxyandeggi.. .$85,67 

S4  fowla  on  hand 18,60 

8  turkeys 4,25 

$103  42 
'  8«btraet  coat 48,53 

.  ZieaTtng  for  profit $H89 

I  have  given  no  credit  for  poultry  or  eggs  used 
in  the  fkmily,  or  the  manure  made. 


OAtrSXS   OF  aPBBTILITT   UBT   BOILB. 
In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club, 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  says : 

The  labors  of  diemists  to  discover  positively 
all  the  causes  of  the  fertility  of  soils,  have  not  yet 
met  with  conclusive  success.  The  mechanical 
structure  of  the  soil  is  of  primary  importance. 
Naked  rock  grows  lichen — the  same  rook  crushed 
into  coarse  grains,  grows  a  much  higher  order  of 
vegetable— pulverized  fine,  the  cereals  grow  in  it. 
Geology,  chemistrv,  botany,  physiology,  meteor- 
ology, mechanics,  hydrodynamics,  heat,  light  and 
electricity,  are  all  intimately  combined  in  the 
grand  process  of  vegetation.  There  are  sandy 
soils  in  our  Eastern  States,  which,  without  ma- 
nure, yield  meagre  crops  of  rve  and  buckwheat ; 
but  there  are  sandy  sous  in  Ohio,  which,  without 
manure,  yield  on  an  average  eighty  bushels  Indian 
com  an  acre,  and  have  yielded  it  for  twenty  to 
fifty  years  in  unbroken  succession,  the  ingredients 


(^  these  soils  being,  by  ckemioal  andrsb  &e 
same.  At  present  no  differenee  is  known  betweea 
them,  except  the  coarseness  of  the  particles— the 
first  beine  coarse,  while  the  Ohio  sand  is  an  a- 
ceedioglv  fine  powder.  The  power  of  soils  to  at- 
tract and  imbibe  moisture  and  oxygen,  was  weA 
shown  by  Schubler,  of  Uoffen^  40  years  aga  Of 
13  difiSerent  soils,  quarts  sand  absorbed  in  thittj 
dajrs.  1-1000  parts  of  oxygen  and  no  moistiiR, 
while  humus  abeorbed  13  of  oxygen  and  120  d 
moisture. 

PLTUOT7TH  OOUAITV   CA.TTX1SS  BHOW. 

BridgewaUr,  Oct.  4,  1801. 

GBZrT8:*-The  Plymouth   County  A^ncuiiwd 
Socieiy,  held    its    Forty-Fourth  Exhibition  st 
Bridgewater,  October  3  and  4, 1861.  Tbegrouodi 
are  opposite  the  village,  near  the  railway  statioo, 
and  are  easily  accessible.    They  contain  abont 
thirty  acres.    The  spaoions  building  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  society,  stands  upon  a 
beautifbUy  rounded  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  chsno- 
ing  amphitheatre  whose  outlines  are  the  distsnt 
hills  gradually  rising  from  the  base  of  that  npon 
which  the  building  stands.    Between  them  is  s 
limpid  stream,  flowing  gracefully  around  tvo 
sides  of  the  grounds,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Taunton  River.    From  the  building  to  the  tribs- 
tary,  the  grounds  have  a  varied  deolivi^,  nov 
falling  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  an  easy  passage 
over  them»  and  then  aweeping  gracefully  aws; 
over  many  aezes  to  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

The  internal  arrangenteats  of  the  grounds  sie 
admirable,— being  dotted  with  shade  trees  and 
numerous  seats  for  the  comfort  of  those  fat^gosd; 
ample  shed  room  for  those  who  wish  to  have  their 
horses  under  cover  during  the  day,  and  the  p«u  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  were  well  oonstructed  and  . 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectator  u 
well  as  the  comfort  of  the  animals.  An  abuodsot 
supply  of  water  aeemed  to  be  at  head  at  everj 
point,  and  gentlemanly  marshals  and  other  offi- 
cers were  quietly  moving  ev&y  where  to  enhghten 
or  assist  whenever  appealed  to.  On  the  smooth, 
velvety  lawn,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  ipa- 
clous  building,  clean  and  oonsfortable  seats  vers 
provided,  upon  which  hundreds  of  men,  voaen 
and  children  were  accommodated,  and  they  were 
kept  filled  by  ever-ohan^ng  oomers  and  go^ 
during  the  entire  time  of  the  show.  No  ctbei 
scene  in  the  whole  panorama,  to  my  admiring  sfMr 
equalled  this !  Here  I  often  lingered,  and  while 
my  ears  caught  the  harmonious  tones  of  hspPT 
voices  of  every  age  and  sex,  my  eyes  wandered  to 
the  brilliant  outline  of  hills  in  the  distance.  Tbeii 
sides  were  partly  ^'arrayed"  in  foxest,  sod  ^1 
in  "living  green."  No  frost  had  been  there,  yet 
the  foliage  was  transoendently  beautifu],  the 
bright  sunlight  glancing  upon  the  scarlet,  or  gol- 
den, or  purple,  or  orange  colors,  presented  hj 
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the  ripened  leaves.  Amid  thit  quiet  scene^  sur- 
rounded as  I  was  by  a  throng  of  enterprising,  in- 
telligent, and  tastefully,  but  not  extravagantly 
dressed  persons,  the  question  often  came  to  my 
jxdnd,  "What  influence  are  these gcUheringM — so 
common  all  over  our  State— <o  have  upon  our 
population  9"  It  cannot  be  of  a  negative  quality. 
It  is  active,  for  good  or  evil.  In  this  department 
it  cannot  certainly  have  the  latter  influence, — 
for  if  anything  tends  to  improve  the  manners,  to 
soften  prejudices,  and  enlighten  the  farmer,  it 
must  be  such  associations  as  this. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  details  of  the 
affair, — ^but  they  must  be  brief,  because  they  are 
.numerous.    The  Plowiko  Match  was  contested 
by  two  horse-teams  and -seven  ox-teams.    The 
soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  more  sand  than  loam,  how- 
ever, and  might  have  been  plowed  by  one  stout 
.  o  that  kind  of  work ;  but  being 
or  all.  The  best  work  done,  all 
^idered,  was  the  land  plowed 
es  driven  by  the  holder  of  the 
belonged  to  C.  0.  Davis,  the 
>ciety.  In  my  view  of  the  Plow- 
Hceedingly  gratified  to  have  the 
^RSE,  Bsq.,  one  of  your  firm. 
Veal  observations  gave  this 
T — important  as  I  had 
i  to  my  mind.    His  ex- 
•  his  knowledge  of  the 
observed  in  making  a 
that  they  enable  him  to 
)  implement,  or  deficiency 
The  veteran  plow-invent- 
jf  EABS,  was  on  the  ground, 
rtunity  to  take  him  by  the 
of  the  stock  was  that  of 
his  part  of  the  exhibition,  I 
that  more  attention  than  has 
I  to  the  rearing  of  this  im- 
sfarm.  Presented  by  Messrs. 
nnd  10  sheep  of  mixed  breed, 
a  and  Cotswold.    At  shearing 
Is  each,  as  an  average,  which 
per  pound, — ^and  the  10  sheep 
which  were  sold,  if  I  understood 
f3,50  each,  making  a  total  in« 
0  sheep,  in  a  single  season 
^certain  the  average  cost  of 
alue  to  his  farm  of  its  rich 
irn  whether  the  keeping  of 
to  be  profitable  to  him. 
^orth  Middleboro',  and 
^^mmmuo'  kr  AJMwmy-vt  s»*«u^water,  presented  some 
fine  animals — the  latter  had  25  Cotswolds.    C. 
Q.  Davis,  Plymouth,  10  breeding  ewes,  Oxford 
Downs,  from  E.  8.  Fay's  flock  at  Lynn,  and  10 
lambs,  5  and  6  months  old.    James  Gould,  of 
Bridgewater,  had  16  head,  mixed  breed.    Pelbg 


Babjqbb,  Pembroke,  Thos.  O.  Jackson,  Ply- 
mouth, buck  and  ewe,  Leicester  breed.  P.  M.  C. 
Jones,  Carver,  large  and  fine  animals  of  a  mixed 
breed,  and  £.  W.  Babstow,  Bridgewater,  2 
Leicester  and  2o  Southdowns. 

Cattle. — Among  these  I  found  7  or  8  fine  Al- 
demey  cows  and  heifers,  presented  by  C.  Q.  Da- 
vis, of  Plymouth.  6  or  8  pairs  of  fat  cattle  and 
3  cows  were  all  good — some  of  them  excellent* 
Messrs.  H.  &  V.  Ames  had  a  noble  psdr  of  fat  ox- 
en. There  was  a  fair  show  of  milch  cows,  bulls 
and  heifers,  but  nothing  remarkable  among  them. 
The  Town  Teams  were  long  and  creditable,  some 
pairs  among  them  were  very  good,  always  being 
strongly  marked  with  the  Devon  blood.  The 
Team  from  the  BUAe  Alms  Mouse  Farm  at  Bridge- 
water,  was  made  up  of  14  head,  led  off  by  a  min- 
iature pair  of  steers,  who  seemed  quite  elated 
with  their  position  in  marshalling  along  the  pon- 
derous **quads"  behind  them.  Among  the  oxen 
werf  3  or  4  pair  of  heavy  working  cattle,  who  had 
evidently  been  much  in  the  yoke.  One  pair  was 
mostly  Devon,  and  was  very  handsome ;  the  others 
were  mixed  breeds,  heavy,  muscular  animals,  in 
fine  working  condition,  who  have  doubtless  done 
good  service  on  the  State  Famo.  Indeed,  there 
are  no  idlers  under  Capt.  Goodspeed*s  adminis- 
tration. Bipeds,  as  well  as  quadrupeds,  must  cut 
their  own  way,  if  they  have  the  physical  power. 
Under  this  just  rule,  the  Captain  has  wrought  won- 
derful changes  on  Uie  face  of  the  farm.  The  State 
has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so 
faithful  and  intelligent  an  agent  He  went  there, 
I  believe,  at  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  and 
haa  continued  acceptable  to  all  the  succeeding 
administrations,  merely  by  attending  strictly  to 
his  duties,  without  any  attempts  at  side  show  or 
to  court  the  popular  breeze, — leaving  his  cash 
balances  and  the  appearance  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution,  and  the  condition  of  the  farm  to 
commend  or  condemn  his  operations.  Besides 
his  big  team  and  wagon,  loaded  with  the  vegeta- 
ble and  cereal  products  of  the  farm,  and  the 
quarter  of  a  hundred  athletic  boys  from  his  fam- 
ily, he  had  about  30  head  of  milch  cows  and  heif- 
ers, and  a  yearling  Aldemey  bull  of  pure  blood. 
Many  of  these  cows  were  very  fine;  one  of  the 
heifers  I  should  be  glad  to  show  to  friends,  in 
my  own  stalls. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Augustus  Peatt, 
Chairman  of  the  committee  on  milch  cows,  I 
found  that  they  were  decidedly  pleased  with  the 
herd  of  imported  Ayrshire  and  Alderney  cows 
entered  for  exhibition  by  Nahum  Stetson,  of 
Bridgewater.  One  of  his  Ayrshire  cows,  he  said, 
gave  an  average  of  27  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for 
five  successive  months!  He  also  spoke  highly 
of  the  President's  young  Aldemey  stock,  which  I 
have  already  noticed. 
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SifVlNE.  —  The  show  of  swine  was  exeellent, 
though  the  specimens  were  not  numerous.  One 
among  them  weighed  911  Ihs.,  and  though  so 
heavy  was  symmetrical,  compactly  built,  and 
, looked  as  though  a  proper  portion  of  him  would 
savor  a  pot  of  beans  excellently  well  ( 

Op  Poultry,,  there  were  good  specimens. 
Some  Embden  and  Bremen  geese  were  especially 
beautiful. 

The  Hobses  were  numerous,  but  I  did  not  see 
a  pair,— and  but  one  single  animal — that  were 
particularly  attractive.  There  were,  however,  a 
great  many  excellent  horses  on  the  grounds,  in 
which  were  combined  the  qualities  which  make 
up  a  good  family  and  farm  horse, — and  these,  af- 
ter all,  are  the  best  horses  we  have  among  us. 
All  the  space  allotted  to  horses  and  carriages  on 
the  grounds,  the  sides  of  the  highways  for  a 
long  distance*  and  the  door-yards  were  filled 
with  these  horses  and  substantial  family  car- 
riages— and  I  looked  upon  them  .as  afair^ndex 
of  the  homes  from  whence  they  came. 

The  display  of  Vegetables  was  grand,  as  it 
has  been  at  all  the  exhibitions  which  I  have  at- 
tended, or  heard  from  this  autumn.  The  pota- 
toes were  especially  nice.  A.  P.  Benson  had  71 
varieties  of  beans. 

The  show  of  Fruit  was  good  for  this  year. 
That  of  Pears,  the  best  I  have  seen.  Gustatus 
Gilbert,  of  Plymouth,  had  29  varieties,  among 
them  the  Winter  Nells  in  perfection.  He  had 
four  varieties  of  grapes.  B.  Hedge,  Plymouth, 
made  a  fine  show  of  the  Seckel,  Golden  Beurre 
Flemish  Beauty,  and  other  varieties  of  less  note. 
All  grown  upon  pear  stocks. 

There  was  a  pleasant  display  of  Grapes, 
among  which  were  the  Concord,  Catawba,  Per- 
kins, Union  Village,  Delaware  and  others.  Col. 
Wilder  sent  in  No.  4  of  Rodgers'  Hybrid 
Grapes,  which  is  described  as  a  dark  purple — 
clusters  large,  with  shoulders;  berries  large; 
flesh  tender,  with  sweet  rich  flavor ;  earlier  than 
the  Isabella;  hybridized  from  the  Native  and 
Black  Hamburg,  and  No.  15,  hybridized  with  the 
Sweet  Water,  and  described  as  a  light  amber  col- 
or ;  bunch  of  medium  size,  shouldered ;  berries 
large,  skin  thin,  flesh  tender,  of  a  rich  aromatic 
flavor ;  vine  vigorous  and  productive,  ripening 
same  time  as  Diana.  There  were  many  fine  spec- 
imens of  the  Concord. 

Of  Apples,  there  were  only  a  few  plates,  and 
those  of  an  ordinary  character.  Better  might 
have  been  shown,  because  I  saw  them  on  trees 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  tables.  Mrs.  Martha 
KEirn,  of  Bridgewater,  presented  a  lot  of  dried 
apples,  the  cleanest  and  nicest  I  ever  saw. 

There  were  several  specimens  of  butter  and 
cheese.  I  tasted  nearly  every  package  of  the  for- 
mer, and  found  no  one  that  I  should  call  ''first- 


rate."    Some  of  it  was  excellent  in  itself,  bat 
was  too  highly  salted.    Other  paekages  were  in 
stone  jars  that  retained  the  flavor  of  otber  mb- 
stances,  such  as  lard,  cake,  or  something   else, 
while  some  were  a  little  strong.    It  is   lingular 
that  the  art  of  butter-making  remains  so   imper- 
fectly understood*    The  annual  loss  to  fanners  of 
New  England  in  this  article  is  immense,  becanae 
the  butter  is  not  made  and  packed  properljr.  Good 
butter  is  so  delicate  that  it  catches  and  retains 
almost  any  otber  flavor  that  comes  in  oontseC 
with  it,  or  near  it    It  must  be  made  absobdeiy 
sweet,  then  properly  packed  in  perfectly  dean  mxA 
sweet  vessels.    Such  butter  will  alwapa  command 
a  high  price — say  from  25  to  37  eta.  a  poand !    I 
am  sorry  to  make  these  criticisms  upon  the  han- 
diwork of  the  dairywomen  of  old  Plymo«ith,  hut 
oannot  afford  to  be  unfaithful  in  anything.    I 
hope  they  may  lead  to  greater  care  in  the  "^^^tng 
of  this  delicious  and  prime  article  of  our  tablea. 
I  did  not  taste  the  .cheese,  the  honey,  the  wia^ 
the  preserves,  nor  the  cold  soap ! 

I  am  but  a  poor  judge  of  "dimitiet"  and  "crin- 
olines,'* '^patchwork"  or  "paintings,"  but  had 
very  clear  convictions  that  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles from  the  fair  hands  of  the  women,  wrare 
decidedly  excellent.  They  certainly  appeared  to, 
and  felt  so  to  the  touch,  when  they  were  not  so 
delicate  as  to  forbid  my  placing  a  finger  npon 
them. 

At  the  table  there  was  a  reasonable  feast  for 
both  mind  and  matter— body  and  soul.  Five,  aiz, 
perhaps  seven  hundred  persons  were  at  the  tables, 
half  of  them  women, — ^thanks  to  Old  Plymouth. 
If  this  has  been  eflected  by  the  presence  and  en- 
ergy of  a  middle-aged  gallant  President,  whose 
accomplished  wife    works  kindly  in  the  same 
yoke  with  him,  why  then  all  our  Societies  will 
know  what  kind  of  enginery  to  set  in  motion  in 
order  to  get  five  hundred  ladies  at  the  dinner  ta- 
bles !    I  frequently  saw  Mrs.  D.  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  and  ever  doing  what  was  appropriate 
in  her  sphere  to  promote  the  progress  and  har- 
mony of  the  occasion.    I  cannot  omit  saying, 
genUemen,  that  this  feature  of  the  Exhibition, — 
the  attendance  of  so  many  women  looking  upon 
it  in  all  its  departments — is  the  most  encouraging 
feature  of  all.    For  when  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughters  take  their  proper  place  in  his  occupa- 
tion, honoring  and  cherishing  it  with  their  intel- 
ligent industry  and    approbation — ^giving  to  it 
dignity  and  attraction  by  their  interest  in  all  its 
operations,  and  encouraging  their  sons  and  broth- 
ers to  develope  its  mysteries  and  make  it  s  labor 
of  scientific  inquiry  as  well  as  a  physical  task, 
then  he  will  soon  spring  to  that  posidon  vbich 
those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  may  deserve.   It  is 
partly  his  own  fault,  if  he  has  been  outstript  by 
other  professions, — partly  his  own  fault,  if  the 
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other  sex  of  a  marriageable  age,  prefer  almost 
«ny  other  man  for  a  husband  rather  than  a  far- 
mer! 

There  was  no  address  at  the  table.  The  Presi- 
dent, C.  O.  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  now  elected  for 
thefiftk  time,  made  some  remarks  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  expressed  his  great  pleas- 
ure upon  seeing  so  many  in  attendance,  and  then, 
with  rare  felicity,  introduced  the  invited  guests 
of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  a  delegate  from  the  State  Board ^of  Agri- 
culture, was  the  first  epeaker.  He  was  followed 
by  the  writer  of  these  notes,  who  spoke  to  them 
of  the  importance  of  raising  their  own  wheat,  by 
Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  of  Hingham,  President 
of  the  Society  of  that  town,  and  a  gentleman  who 
is  doing  much  to  promote  the  noble  art, — and 
then  by  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Andrew,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  coming  last,  and  by  his  patriot- 
ic eloquence  entirely  neutralising  the  defects  of 
oratory  in  those  preceding  him,  leaving  the  au- 
dience in  the  most  happy  frame  of  mind  imagina- 
ble. He  was  frequently  applauded  at  the  close 
of  one  of  his  patriotic  and  eloquent  sentences. 
His  remarks  had  reference,  mainly,  to  the  war,  as 
ell  his  energies,  for  several  months  of  unflinching 
labor,  have  been  devoted  to  plowing  out  that  fil- 
thiest of  all  invaders,  secession. 

The  Exhibition  has  been  an  excellent  one.  Ex- 
cellent in  its  arrangements — excellent  in  the  pro- 
duets  presented, — and  most  excellent  of  all  in 
the  men,  women  and  children  who  have  estab- 
lished and  sustained  it* 

I  will  only  say  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Davis,  the  President  of  the  Society,  and  its  other 
officers  wherever  I  met  them,  for  the  kindest  at- 
tentions,— and  to  Messrs.  H.  &  V.  Ames,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  former,  who  "took  me  in"  and  fed  me, 
when  I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  paid  me  every 
attention  I  could  desire — and  then  subscribe  my- 
sdf.       Very  truly  yours,         SacoN  Brown. 

Messrs.  Kouass,  Eaton  &  Tolmak. 


Far  the  New  Bngland  Former* 
OUIiTUBB  07  WHBAT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  elaborate  article  of  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  Month- 
ly Farmer^  just  received,  on  the  "Culture  of 
Wheat.*'  To  bring  together  such  a  mass  of  facts, 
must  have  caused  him  much  investigation.  In 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  his 
fields,  I  was  surprised  that  he  should  put  down 
the  straw  at  810  the  ton,  when  English  hay  is 
worth  only  $15  the  ton.  I  believe  that  straw  will 
not  bear  to  be  estimated  more  than  half  as  much 
as  hay,  as  a  general  thing.  It  certainly  will  not, 
for  any  feeding  purpose.  He  excuses  himself 
from  naming  the  varieties  of  wheat  most  worthy 
of  culture.  This  is  the  very  thing  we,  in  this  re- 
mote section  of  the  State  are  most  anxious  to 


learn.  Pray  tell  us,  Mr.  W.,  (if  you  know,)  what 
kind  of  wheat  is  best  to  be  sowed,  and  where  it 
can  be  obtained  ?  Several  of  our  farmers,  the 
last  season,  Messrs.  Sutton,  Berry  and  Tilton, 
among  the  number — ^raised  very  good  crops  of 
wheat.  But  I  doubt  whether  there  were  a  dozen 
others  who  raised  any — and  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  in  town  who  might  have  raised  it,  if 
they  would.    If  they  could  be  satisfied  that  it  will 

Say,  I  believe  they  would  all  be  glad  to  grow  it. 
lut  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  facts  alone  should 
be  brought  forward,  and  calculations  should  be 
made  in  a  manner  to  bear  cross  examination* 
SotUh  Banners,  Oct  1,  1861.  p. 


IlfDIAK    BUMM3SB. 

BY  OHAKLBS  PIHITO  HOrPMAH. 

light  M  love*!  imiles,  the  silvery  miet  at  morn 

Floats  in  loose  flakes  along  the  limpid  river  | 

The  b!ae>Mrd*s  notes  open  the  soft  breeie  borne. 

As  high  In  •it  he  carols,  Csictlj  qalver ; 
The  weeping  birch,  like  banners  idly  waving, 
Bends  to  the  stream,  its  sploy  branches  laving; 

Beaded  with  dew,  the  wltch-elm*s  tassehi  shiver ; 
The  timid  rabbit  from  the  taxwb  is  peeping. 
And  from  the  springy  spray  the  sqoirrePs  gaily  lespinf  . 

I  love  thee,  Autumn,  for  thy  soenety,  ere 

The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dies 
That  richly  deck  Uie  slow  declining  year ; 
I  love  Uie  splendor  of  thy  sanset  skies. 
The  goTgeoos  haes  that  tinge  each  lisUing  leaf. 
Lovely  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman's  love,  too  brief; 

I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies. 
As  on  the  wind  he  poars  his  parting  lay, 
And  vlagi  his  loitering  flight  to  tammer  olimes  away* 

0,  Katnre  !  still  I  fondly  tarn  to  thee, 
With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  childhood's  were ; 

Though  wild  and  passion -tossed  my  youth  may  be, 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  devotion  bear ; 

To  thee— to  thee— though  health  and  hope  no  mere 

Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  ue  restore— 
I  still  oan,  oUIdllke,  oome  as  when  in  prayer 

I  bow  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee, 

And  deesMd  the  world,  like  her,  all  truth  and  pori^. 


The  Great  Metbopolis.  —  It  is  calculated 
that  there  are  from  1000  to  1500  acres  within  ten 
miles  of  London  under  the  strawberry  crop. 

The  Commons'  Select  Committee  on  the  local 
taxation  and  government  of  London  ha?e  to  deal 
with  an  area  of  78,029  acres,  on  which  stand 
360,237  inhabited  houses,  with  a  population  of 
2,803,034  souls.  The  assessment  is  over  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  7000  persons  are 
employed  entirely  in  the  government  of  this  vast 
body  of  people. 

The  South  Middlesex  Show.— The  Middle- 
sex 8<mth  Society  held  its  annual  show  at  Fram- 
ingham,  September  17  and  18.  The  attendance 
was  large,  and  there  was  a  fine  display  of  cattle, 
horses,  swine  and  poultry.  The  address  was  by 
Dr.  LoRiKO,  of  Salem.  Mr.  H.  H.  Peters,  of 
Southboro',  had  a  fine  display  of  Ayrshire  stock. 
The  weather  proved  to  be  pleasant,  and  the  whole 
occasion  was  one  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
objects  for  which  the  association  was  formed. 
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HATOHTR'O  YOITNO  OSTBICHEB. 

Since  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria,  os- 
triches have  been  conveyed  thence  to  France  in 
great  numbers ;  but,  until  the  instance  now  to  be 
Teeorded,  a  brood  had  never  been  produced  in 
France.  It  is  very  difficult,  under  the  necessary 
restraint  of  a  zoological  garden,  to  supply  the 
necessary  conditions  for  bringing  about  this  re- 
sult. The  attempt  had  been  frequently  made  to 
do  so  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Marseilles,  but 
as  frequently  fail^.  Even  last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  care  devoted  to  the  ostriches  in  that 
establishment,  and  though  eggs  were  laid  in  plen- 
ty, no  young  ostriches  could  be  hatched.  The 
director,  M.  Suquet,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus 
foiled.  Failing  to  accomplish  what  he  desired  in 
the  gardens,  he  bethought  himself  of  tryiog  what 
could  be  done  out  of  them.  In  the  territory  of 
Montredon  he  selected  a  sandy  plain,  situated  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southeast  of  the  Gulf  of  Marseilles.  The  spot  be- 
longs to  M.  Pastre,  who  kindly  gave  the  necessa- 
ry co-operation.  There  a  large  secluded  valley 
was  fixed  upon,  sufficiently  wooded  to  afford  shel- 
ter, without  intercepting  the  sunshine  necessary 
for  quickening  the  eggs.  After  having  enclosed 
a  space  600  metres  long  by  500  wide,  the  birds 
were  conveyed  to  their  hatching  ground  on  March 
2  of  this  year.  For  a  few  days  the  birds  seemed 
to  regard  their  new  quarters  with  suspicion,  and 
ran  anxiously  about.  Soon,  however,  they  set- 
tled themselves  and  began  laying.  Their  nest 
was  at  first  a  simple  excavation  in  the  sand,  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Gmdually  the  bor- 
ders of  this  hole  were  heightened  by  accumula- 
tions of  more  sand.  At  this  labor  the  male  and 
female  bird  worked  alternately.  A  few  hours  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  nest,  laying  began,  and 
was  continued  every  alternate  day,  untU  by  the 
20th  of  April  15  eggs  had  been  deposited.  Up  to 
this  time  the  hen  guarded  the  nest  a  few  hours 
before  and  after  incubation,  sometimes  for  an  en- 
tire day.  After  April  20,  however,  the  male  bird 
commenced  taking  his  spell  of  watching,  the  lady 
only  seeing  to  the  housenold  during  periods  when 
her  lord  and  master  was  temporarily  absent  from 
home.  All  seemed  to  go  on  satisfactorily.  Ac- 
cording to  observations  made  by  M.  Hardy,  at 
Algiers,  the  time  of  incubation  should  be  from  56 
to  60  days.  Knowing  this,  M.  Suquet  was  sur- 
prised when,  on  June  3,  intelligence  came  that 
the  first  young  ostrich  had  openraits  eyes  to  sun- 
shine on  French  soiU  By  the  evening  11  had 
been  hatched.  On  the  day  following  the  young 
birds  left  their  nest  and  began  to  wander  over 
the  enclosure,  guided  alternately  by  papa  and 
mamma,  who  spared  no  trouble  m  this  their  first 
walking  lesson.  During  these  excursions  one 
bird  always  lingered  a  litue  behind.  It  was  weak, 
and  soon  died,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  the 
jroung  family  to  10.  They  went  on  growing  rap- 
idly, so  that  by  the  8th  of  August  they  were  as 
big  as  young  turkeys,  giving  ever^  promise  of 
arriving  in  due  time  at  years  of  discretion,  and 
contributing  for  many  a  season,  to  the  grande  ie- 
nue  of  many  a  fair  Parisienne. 


The  Cuuculio  in  the  Black  Knot.— Dr. 
Trimble  has  brought  us  some  curoulios,  in  vari- 
ous  stages  of  transformation,  taken  from  the 


black  knot  on  the  cherry.  They  are  precisely  iden- 
tical with  the  plum  curculio,  a  fact  which  we  have 
before  demonstrated.  We  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  curculio  in  the  knot  and  tlioee  in 
the  cherry,  plum,  apple,  &c.,  are  all  one  and  ^e 
MLme.'^JaarticuUurisL 


THB    SOMIBBTIO  TYBANT. 

It  is  to  me  a  thoroughly  disgusting  sight  to  aee, 
as  we  sometimes  do,  the  wife  and  children  of  a 
family  kept  in  constant  terror  of  the  selfish  ba- 
shaw a1^  the  head  of  the  house,  and  ever  on  the 
watch  to  ^ield  in  every  petty  manner  to  his  whims 
and  fancies.    Sometimes,  where  he  is  a   hard- 
wrought  and  anxious  man,  whose  hard  work  earns 
his  children's  bread,  and  whose  life  is  the  scde 
stay,  it  is  needful  that  he  should  be  deferred  to  In 
many  things,  lest  the  over-tasked  brain  and  over- 
strained nervous  system  should  break  dovra  or 
grow  unequal  to  the  task.    But  I  am  not  thinkii^ 
of  such  cases.    I  mean  cases  in  which  the  head 
of  the  family  is  a  great  fat,  bullying,  selfish  scoun- 
drel ;   who  devours  suUenlv  the  choice  dishes  at 
dinner,  and  walks  into  all  the  fruit  or  dessert, 
while  his  wife  looks  on  in  silence,  and  the  awe- 
stricken  children  dare  not  hint  that  they  woald 
like  a  little  of  what  Uie  brutal  hound  is  devonrin^. 
I  mean  cases  in  which  the  contemptible  dog  is 
extremely  well-dressed,  while  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren's attire  is  thin  and  bare ;  in  which  he  liber- 
ally tosses  about  his  money  in  the  biUiaid-room, 
and  goes  off  in  autumn  for  a  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent by  himself,  leaving  them  to  the  joyless  rou- 
tine of  their  unvaried  life.    It  is  sad  to  see  the 
sudden  hush  that  falls  upon  the  little  things  when 
he  enters  the  house  j   now  their  sports  are  cut 
short,  and  they  try  to  steel  away  from  the  roosD. 
.Would  that  I  were  the  Emperor  of  Russis,  and 
such  a  man  my  subject '    Should  not  he  taste  the 
knout  ?    Ihat  would  be  his  suitable  punishment 
for  he  will  never  feel  what  worthier  mortals  would 
regard  as  the  heavier  penalty  by  fat,  the  after  ab- 
sence of  confidence  or  real  affsction  between  him 
and  his  children  when  they  grow  up.    He  wfll 
not  mind  that  there  never  was  a  dav,  when  the 
toddling  creatures  set  up  a  shout  of  delight  at  his 
entrance,  and  rushed  at  him  and  scaled  him,  sad 
searched  in  his  pockets,  and  pulled  him  about ; 
nor  that  the  day  will  never  come,  when,  growing 
into  men  and  women,  they  will  come  to  him  for 
sympathy  and  guidance  in  their  little  trials  and 
perplexities.    O,  woful  to  thmk  that  there  are 
parents,  held  in  general  estimation,  too,  to  whom 
their  children  would  no  more  think  of  going  for 
kindly  sympathy,  than  they  would  think  of  going 
to  Nova  Zambia' for  warmth.-— Cowtiyy  Panonu 


Some  persons  have  compl^ned  because  we  do 
not  publish  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  Middle- 
sex Show.  If  they  will  but  consider  that  the 
Farmer  is  dependent  for  its  support  upon  the 
patronage  extended  to  it  from  many  difilBrent 
States,— »that  shows  are  occurring  almost  every 
day  for  five  or  six  weeks, — and  that  the  annuDci- 
ation  of  the  premiums  have  no  sort  of  interest 
except  in  the  localities  where  they  are  received, — 
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we  think  they  will  not  find  fault  with  ub  for  re- 
jecting them  entirely.  If  we  were  to  publish 
only  thoae  relating  to  our  State,  they  would  oc- 
cupy a  large  space  in  each  week's  paper,  that 
would  be  of  no  more  value  to  most  readers^  than 
a  last  year's  robin's  nest  I  What  woold  our  four 
or  five  thousand  subscribers  in  Vermont  say  to 
this? 

If  gentlemen  will  send  us  the  results  of  every 
society  in  New  England  briefly  written,  we  will 
try  to  find  a  place  for  them.  MThen  we  find  any 
thing  of  an  extraordinary  character,  that  has 
drawn  a  premium,  we  are  quite  willing  to  men- 
tion the  premium  in  connection  with  the  fact  it- 
self. Our  object  is  to  give  varidy  always,  as  well 
as  useAil  matter. 


DOOKXNQ-  AJSTD  HIOKZNO. 

These  barbarous  methods  of  depriving  the  horse 
of  his  natural  form  and  appearance,  in  order  to 
make  him  conform  to  the  tashion  of  the  time,  is, 
fortunately,  very  fast  going  into  disuse.  If  the 
tail  of  the  horse  wore  given  him  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, and  if  it  were  not  a  design  of  nature  that  he 
should  have  the  power  of  moving  it  forcibly  to 
his  sides,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  cutting 
it  off,  within  a  few  inches  of  his  body,  or  for  sep- 
arating the  muscles  at  its  sides  to  lessen  this 
power ;  but,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  must  be  ac- 
kAowledged  by  all  who  have  seen  a  horse,  whose 
tail  has  been  abridged  by  ^'Docking,"  or  weakened 
by  nicking,  annoyed  by  flies. 

If  a  horse  has  a  trick  of  throwing  dirt  on  his 
rider's  clothing,  this  may  be  prevented  by  cutting 
off  the  hair  of  the  tail,  below  the  end  of  the  bones, 
as  is  the  custom  witi^  hunters  in  England,  where 
the  hair  is  cut  squarely  off  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  hocks. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  not  giving  here  a  de- 
scription of  these  two  operations;  they  are  so 
barbarous  and  so  senseless,  that  they  are  going 
very  rapidly  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  ere  long  have  become  obsolete,  as 
has  the  cropping  of  Um  ears,  formerly  so  common 
inEng^d. 

A  more  humane  way  of  setting  up  the  horse's 
tail,  to  give  him  a  more  stvlish  appearance,  is  by 
simply  weighting  it  for  a  tew  hours  each  day,  in 
the  stall,  until  it  attains  the  desired  elevation. 
This  is  done  by  having  two  pulleys  at  the  top  of  a 
stall,  one  at  each  side,  through  which  are  passed 
two  ropes  which  come  together  and  are  fastened 
to  the  tail,  the  ropes  having  at  their  other  end, 
weights,  (bags  of  sand  or  shot  are  very  good  for 
the  purpose)  which  must  be  light  at  first,  and 
may  be  mcreased  from  day  to  day.  The  weighing 
should  be  continued  until  the  tail  has  taken  a  per- 
manent position,  as  desired.  It  is  true  that  this 
method  reouires  a  somewhat  longer  time  than 
that  of  cutting  the  muscles,  but  while  it  is  being 
done,  the  horse  is  never  off  his  work,  and  he  suf- 
fers infinitely  less  pain. 

Tho  method  of  nicking  or  pricking,  as  usuallv 
performed  in  this  country,  is  not  quite  so  cruel, 
nor  so  hazardous  as  the  cutting  of  the  muscles. — 
EcrherVa  HinU  to  Horst^keepen* 


THI3  CORN  BABN. 

This  term  is  as  familiar  to  New  England  ears 
as  any  household  words.  On  most  farms,  where 
a  few  acres  are  cultivated  in  corn  and  the  smaller 
grains,  the  proprietor  thinks  he  must  have  a  gran- 
ary, or,  as  he  terms  it, — a  cobn  barn.  And 
such  a  building  is  necessary ;  for  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  protect  and  preserve  the  grain  that  has 
been  raised,  as  it  is  the  hay  on  the  scaffolds,  the 
frnits,  vegetables,  or  other  things  that  have  been 
produced.  Grain  attracts  rats  and  mice,  and 
when  kept  in  the  common  bam,  the  hay  and  the 
numerous  places  where  they  can  make  their  nests 
and  retreat  to  aflter  feeding  upon  the  grain,  great- 
ly faflilitate  their  multiplication,  and  they  souk* 
times  are  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  most  ex- 
pensive nuisance.  They  are  also  destructive  to 
buildings  by  undermining  and  gnawing  them, 
and  are  frequently  disgustingly  filthy.  The  corn- 
barn,  therefore,  should  stand  by  itself~>be  pro- 
tected against  the  ingress  of  mice,  and  then  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  ;  and  even  with  this  care, 
should  be  annusily  emptied  of  all  its  contents 
and  thoroughly  purged.  Then  the  bread  upon 
the  table,  or  the  grain  in  the  horse's  crib,  will  be 
likely  to  possess  all  the  nutriment  and  sweet- 
ness which  it  had  when  it  came  from  the  field. 

We  have  visited  many  '*corn  bams,"  but  have 
not  found  adosen  in  such  condition  as  we  thought 
properly  protected  the  farmer's  property,  and  re- 
flected credit  upon  him  as  a  systematic  econo- 
mist. If  they  were  not  Pandora's  boxes,  from 
whence  flowed  every  evil,  they  cotainly  readily 
suggested  thM  myth.  Let  as  walk  into  one  of 
them  and  see.  At  the  right  is  a  narrow  bin  for 
the  com.  On  the  farther  end  is  an  old  pair  of 
broken  sleigh  runners,  and  the  remnants  of  an 
ancient  cheese  press,  not  over-nioely  cleansed 
when  its  ftirther  serviee  was  dispensed  with. 
Hard  by  these  hangs  the  battered  body  of  an  old 
"tin-kitchen,"  reminding  one  of  the  days  of  large 
flre*plaoes,  roasted  sirloins,  turkeys  and  saddles 
of  mutton.  Three  casks  stand  in  a  comer,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  hoops  on  which  would  not 
equal  those  of  a  Miss  of  sixteen  of  to-day.  In 
one  of  them  is  a  peck  of  two-years  old  beans,  the 
second  is  filled  with  cobs,  while  the  third  has  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  old  hoes,  horse  shoes, 
broken  whiffletrees,  the  greasy  ''spit"  that  be- 
longed to  the  aforesaid  "tin-kitchen,"  the  "head 
and  distaff"  of  a  linen  wheel,  and  various  other 
things  that  had  seen  their  day  and  generation. 
Two  broken,  rusty  plows,  are  perched  on  the  end 
of  the  beam  in  another  comer — while  between  is 
a  bundle  of  catnip,  another  of  mullein,  and  a 
handful  of  dock  roots,  hung  there  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  assuaging  fevers,  agues  and  cramps, 
when — well,  when  the  proprietor  can't  work  any 
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longer !  On  a  little  shelf  between  the  studding 
is  the  remnant  of  an  old  grease-pot,  which,  whil- 
om,  produced  a  supply  of  lubricating  matter  for 
the  ox-cart  or  old  chaise  wheels — ^but  its  day 
has  long  since  departed,  and  it  should  have  slept 
quietly  with  its  mother  earth  many  years  ago. 

Intermingled  with  these  interesting  relioa  of 
husbandry  are  bits  of  old  harness,  as  dry  and 
hard  as  the  heart  that  never  softens  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  others  or  at  children's  sweet  words  $  here 
a  broken  hame,  and  there  a  ruptured  collar,  with 
the  rye  straw  protruding,  showing  that  "all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters.'* 

After  all,  there  is  something  interesting  in  suob 
a  "curiosity  shop*' — it  may  not  be  a  "practical 
grain-keeping"  place,  but  we  never  saw  a  person 
enter  such  an  one  without  lingering  there  and  fin- 
gering the  various  articles,  as  though  he  had 
found  something  that  belonged  and  did  service  to 
another  age  of  the  world.  To  the  naturalist,  as 
well  as  the  antiquarian,  such  a  place  must  possess 
a  rare  interest, — for  up  among  the  rafters  and  on 
the  cross-beams,  suspended  in  webs  such  as  loom 
of  mortal  never  produced,  are  various  entomologi- 
cal specimens  prepared  with  more  than  human 
skill !  Here  is  a  great  black  cricket,  from  his 
size,  evidently  a  "fall-fed"  one.  How  perfect  he 
is.  His  "feelers"  are  projected,  and  look  as 
though  they  would  move  in  a  moment.  The  soft 
hair  on  his  legs  is  as  perfectly  adjusted  as  when 
he  played  his  last  evening  tune  to  the  listeners' 
on  the  warm  hearth-stone  above  him  !  And  now 
that  we  blow  the  dust  from  his  body,  see  what  a 
perfect  form  and  coloring  are  presented  I  No  ar- 
tist can  equal  it.  See  how  it  bides  the  "tooth  of 
time."  It  may  have  been  here  ten  years,  or  longer, 
for  these  loftaare  sacred,  as  no  sacrilegious  broom 
ever  aspires  to  these  heights — and  yet  it  seems 
as  perfect  as  though  it  were  the  work  of  yester- 
day !  Ten  years  ago,  perhaps,  the  insatiate 
spider  lured  the  unsuspecting  victim  to  his  toils, 
fastened  him  there  with  his  strong  caUes  and 
philosophical  appliances,  and  then  quietly  sat 
down  and  dined  upon  him,  feasting  upon  the  rich 
juices,  but  leaving  the  external  form  as  perfect  as 
when  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Great  Architect 
himself!  Here  are,  also,  flies, — for  we  are  in  the 
"corn-barn"  still, — grasshoppers  and  a  variety  of 
other  insects,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  entomol- 
ogist would  find  delight. 

That  a  "corn-barn"  on  every  productive  farm  is 
useful  and  economical,  is  clear  {  but  when  it  is 
diverted  from  its  proper  purposes,  and  is  the 
lumber  house  of  all  sorts  of  cast-off  and  unclean 
things,  it  becomes  an  expensive  adjunct  to  the 

farm. 

Who  will  look  into  the  Corn  Barn,  and  see 
whether  it  is  worthy  to  receive  the  present  year's 
cropP 


STBXSNGTH  AND  flEAI/TH. 

It  is  quite  a  common  idea  that  health  keeps 
pace  with  strength.  I  know  intelligent  peiwoos 
who  really  think  that  you  may  determine  the  eo«B- 
parative  health  of  a  company  of  men  by  meaaor- 
log  their  arms — that  he  whose  arm  measure* 
twelve  inches  ia  twice  as  healthy  as  be  who  laeee- 
ures  but  six* 

This  strange  and  thoughtless  misappreheDaioB 
has  given  rise  to  nearly  all  the  mistakes  thoa  fiur 
made  in  the  physicalrculture  movement  in  tbie 
country. 

A  friend  of  mine  can  lift  nine  hundred  ^pouudm, 
and  yet  is  an  habitual  suffsrer  from  torpid  liver, 
rheumatism,  and  low  spirits.  I  know  many  aim- 
ilar  cases.  The  cartmen  of  our  cities,  who  are 
our  strongest  men,  are  far  from  the  healthiest 
class,  as  physicians  will  readily  testify. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  many  friends  and  ao- 
quaintances  who  would  stagger  under  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  that  are  in  capital  ease. 

But  I  need  not  elaborate  a  matter  so  familiar 
with  physicians  and  other  observing  people. 

No  tests  of  health  would  prove  more  faulty  than 
a  tape-line,  or  a  lift  at  the  scale  beam. 

Suppose  two  brothers,  twins,  bank  clerks,  in 
bad  health*  They  are  measured  around  the  am* 
Each  marks  exactly  ten  inches.  They  try  the 
scale-beam.  The  bar  rises  at  exactly  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  with  each.    Both  seek  health. 

John  goes  to  the  gymnasium,  lifts  heavy  dumb 
bells,  and  kegs  of  nails,  till  he  can  put  up  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  and  litt  nine  hiin« 
dred,  and  his  arm  reaches  fifteen  inches. 

Thomas  ^oes  to  the  mountains — fishes,  bunta» 
spends  delightful  hours  with  the  young  ladiea, 
and  plays  cricket.  Upon  measuring  his  arm,  we 
find  It  scarcely  larger  than  when  ne  left  town, 
while  he  can't  put  up  sixty  pounds,  nor  lift  five 
hundred. 

But  who  doubts  Thomaa  will  return  to  the  bank 
counter  the  better  man  of  the  two  P 

John  should  be  the  better  man,  if  atrengih  ia 
the  principal  and  most  essential  condition  of 
healik! 

And  here  I  must  introduce,  for  the  second 
time,  an  illustration  which  is  quite  in  point. 

A  circus  usually  contains  among  its  performers 
a  man  who  lifts  a  cannon,  weighing  nearly  or 

Suite  half  a  ton.  Then  there  are  naif  a  dosen  ri- 
ers  and  vaulters,  who  have  comparatively  little 
strength.  If  any  body  supposes  that  the  strong 
mannas  better  health  than  the  flexible,  elastie 
ones,  he  has  but  to  make  in  ^uiries  of  circus  msn- 
agers,  as  I  have  done,  and  he  will  learn  t^at  the 
balance  is  found  almost  uniformly  with  the  latter. 
Agility  and  flexibility  are  far  more  importsul 
than  strength,  and  that  the  fine  silken  quality  of 
the  muscular  fiber,  which  comes  only  from  an  in* 
finite  repetition  of  light  and  ever-varying  feati» 
far  more  important  than  sise. — LeaoiV  OymmfuHeSm 


Animals  becoming  Parents  too  Early.— 
Victor  Gilbert  never  allowed  ewes  to  have  lambs 
until  they  passed  their  third  vear  ;  and  the  bucks 
were  not  used  until  they  had  arrived  at  full  ma- 
turity. He,  as  well  as  many  other  sagadous 
stock-raisers  that  we  might  name,  are  probably 
conversant  with  the  fact  tnat  during  the  period  of 
growth  and  development  up  to  maturity,  the  ze* 
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productiTe  organs  are  dormant,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  nutritive  function  is  wholly  engaged 
in  elaborating  chyle  and  blood  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bone,  muscle  and  nerre,  and  that  call- 
ing into  requisition  the  reproductive  or  genera- 
tive organs,  before  the  animal  has  attained  full 
growth,  must  necessarily  divert  the  elements  of 
matter  intended  for  nutrition  from  their  legiti- 
mate channel  and  direct  them  to  the  reproductive 
organs.  A  too  earlv  use  of  the  purely  animal 
function  induces  wrakness  and  stunted  growth.— 
American  Veterinary  Surgeon, 


JPbr  ika  Nnf  JBiigkmd  Fiarmtr, 
EDITOBIAIi   COBBBSFONDBNOB. 

To  the  visitwr.  New  York  appears  as  gay  now, 
as  ever  it  did.  In  truth,  it  is  gay ;  although  this 
rebellion  has  made  many  rich  men  poor,  and  poor 
men  poorer.  The  actual  suffering  is  much  less 
than  is  supposed;  because,  firstly,  many  have 
failed.  Now  it  is  a  well  known  fkct  that  not  one 
New  Yorker  out  of  twenty  fails  in  business,  and 
suffers  for  the  want  of  cash,  for  at  least  a  year 
thereafter.  Business  men  generally  have  been 
lenient  towards  each  other.  Banks  have  carried 
along  an  enormous  amount  of  paper  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  customers.  Lastly,  the 
necessities  of  life  have  not  been  so  abundant  and 
cheap  for  some  years.  No  doubt  many  of  the 
fashionables  of  last  year  find  ^eat  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  cash  for  their  daily  expenses,  and 
some  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  sell  or 
rent  the  extravagant  houses  they  occupy,  if  thev 
could  obtain  anything  near  their  value.  As  evi- 
dence thereof,  last  week,  one  of  the  largest  real 
estate  agents  in  this  city,  handed  a  customer  a 
long  list  of  fashionably  furnished  houses,  with 
the  rent  asked  against  each,  ranging  from  twelve 
hundred  to  four  thousand  dollars,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  to  the  house-seeker,  to  select  the 
one  he  wanted,  regardless  of  the  figures,  and 
make  an  offer.  This  may  not  appear  remarkable 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Farmer^  but  it 
would  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  house-hunt*' 
ing  in  this  city.  In  peace  times  the  agent  would 
show  his  price  list  with  no  idea  of  making  a  re- 
duction. 

This  is  the  season  for  outdoor  gaiety.  Until 
December,  no  city  can  claim  a  finer  climate ;  so 
mild,  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  invigor- 
ating. Broadway  is  crowded  every  day,  and  Cen- 
tral Park,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  presents  as 
gay  a  scene  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe. 
In  fact,  excepting  Paris,  there  is  no  city  of  Europe 
that  can  boast  of  as  fine  a  park  as  ours ;  when  it 
is  finished,  Paris  will  be  outdone.  The  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  not  so  large  as  our  park,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible we  shall  be  obliged  to  concede  something 
in  its  favor  as  regards  taste.  The  French  under- 
stand better  how  to  produce  a  grand  and  an  agree- 
able effect,  but  their  park  is  not  so  elaborate  and 
costly  as  ours  will  be.  Dods worth's  band  per- 
forms regularly  on  Saturdays.  Tens  of  thous- 
ands of  well  dressed  people,  and  hundreds  of  gay 
eouipages  and  equestrians  are  there,  not  attract- 
ea  so  much  by  the  music,  as  to  see  and  be  seen. 
It  serves  as  a  sort  of  social  change,  where  the 
approaching  season's  parties  and  sociables  are 


talked  over,  and  where  many  new  acquaintances 
are  made. 

It  seems  now,  as  though  the  coming  season  will 
be  as  lively  as  the  last,  although  it  is  pretty  well 
conceded  that  there  will  not  be  so  many  costly 
parties  given*  Economy  will  be  practiced  even 
oy  those  who  can  afford  to  be  extravagant.  I 
have  heard  of  numbers  of  ladies  who  affirm  that 
they  will  wear  last  year's  dresses,  dispense  with 
champagne  suppers,  and  have  sociables  instead 
of  parties. 

Forty-eight  public  evening  schools  were  opened 
here  this  week.  It  is  supposed  that  the  average 
attendance  will  be  about  three  hundred  eacm. 
These  schools  are  to  accommodate  those  who  can- 
not attend  in  the  daytime,  and  are,  of  course, 
great  blessings  to  the  city  \  they  would  be  great- 
er if  the  teachers  were  appointed  as  to  merit,  and 
not  by  favor.  All  the  schools  are  managed  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Many  of  the  members 
who  appoint  teachers  ought  to  go  to  school  them- 
selves. There  is  much  tSuk  about  abolishing  the 
present  board.  w.  w. 

New  York,  Oct.  10,  1861. 


^or  d»€  Ntw  Sngkmd  Farmer. 
THB  WHBAT  TADPOIiB. 

When  I  was  reading  your  paper  of  Sept  14, 1 
saw  a  piece  from  "K.,"  Sunderland,  Vt,  about 
what  he  calls  the  wheat  tadpole,  and  the  pale  red 
bug,  of  which  I  have  seen  other  statements.  Near 
the  first  of  June  the  aphis  attacked  a  piece  of 
winter  rye,  and  almost  spoiled  it  by  sucking  the 
juices  from  it.  After  that  they  attacked  my  win- 
ter wheat  which  was  near  by,  or  all  our  wheat, 
winter  and  spring,  but  did  not  do  so  much  dam- 
age to  it,  for  the  '<pale  red  bug  with  black  spots" 
attadied  the  aphis*  ao  that  the^r  did  not  gain  as 
fast  as  they  did  on  the  rye.  Tms  bug,  or  the  La- 
dy Bird,  as  it  is  called,  you  or  "K."  can  find  a 
description  of  in  the  ^'Patent  Office  Report"  for 
1854,  Plate  8,  page  85.  In  regard  to  the  parent 
of  the  apple  worm,  he  will  find  a  description  of 
that  on  page  82,  Plate  7,  report  for  1854 ;  also  in 
<*Gole's  American  Fruit  Book,"  page  89.  In  the 
"Patent  Office  Report**  for  1854,  page  62,  Plate 
3,  there  is  a  description  of  the  cotton  louse,  which 
in  appearance  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  aphis 
that  attacked  our  wheat  e.  m.  t* 

Avbam^  N.  K^  Sept.  18, 1861. 


Essex  Countt  Show.— This  society  is  an  old 
and  vigorous  one,  and  full  of  good  works.  Hon. 
Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  is  its  President, 
and  was  its  Secretary  for  seventeen  years  prior  to 
his  promotion.  The  society  has  ample  funds  on 
hand,  and  an  experimental  farm  in  Topsfield,  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell. 

Over  80  head  of  cattle  were  entered ;  about  50 
horses,  a  few  sheep,  and  a  fine  show  of  swine  and 
poultry.  A  fine  display  of  fruit  was  made,  and 
flowers,  vegetables  and  manufactured  articles 
were  in  profusion.  Address  by  Hon.  Alfred  A. 
Abbott.  The  dairy  women  of  Essex  sustained 
their  ancient  reputation  in  the  display  they  made. 
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HAST  INDIA  OB  BHAKSTBAO  FOWZi 


Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  book  on  Poultry,  says  this 
fowl  has  so  many  points  of  affinity  with  the  Ma- 
lay tribe,  that  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  as- 
sociating it  with  them.  He  says  they  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  this  country.  Their  average  weight 
is  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  hens  are 
good  layers,  and  the  eggs  hare  every  mark  of  the 
East  Indian  origin  of  the  race^  being  dark-colored 
and  large  yolked. 

Richardson  says:  "A  good  many  years  ago, 
there  used  to  be  a  variety  of  fowl  much  in  request 
in  England,  called  the  'Shakebag.*  They  were 
as  large  as  the  Malays,  but  differed  from  them  in 
the  superior  whiteness  and  tenderness  of  their 
flesh." 

Mr.  Dickson  says,  "This  fowl,  which  was  for- 
merly in  very  high  repute,  is  said  to  have  been  as 
large  and  as  finely-flavored  as  a  turkey ;  and 
though  now  rarely  met  with,  it  is  still  to  be  found 
in  some  poultry-yards  in  Berkshire." 

Mr.  Bennett  describes  these  fowls,  imported  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Tucker,  of  the  Tremont  House,  Bos- 
ton,  a  few  years  ago,  as  somewhat  different  from 
the  illustration  which  we  now  give.    The  differ- 


ence, however,  is  trifling,  with  the  exception  of 
the  comb  and  wattles.  He  says  ''the  plumage  of 
the  male  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  being  of  & 
bright  red  and  glossy  yellow,  beautifully  blended* 
and  shaded  with  black,  so  as  to  present  a  mott 
beautiful  and  captivating  appearance. 

The  hackles  of  the  rump  are  long  and  droop- 
ing, and  of  a  golden-reddish  color.  The  comb  and 
wattles  are  large  and  aingle ;  legs  large  and  yel- 
low, and  destitute  of  feathers ;  tail  long  and  droop- 
ing, with  rich  and  glossy  plumage.  The  gait  is 
lively  and  majestic ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  handsom- 
est of  any  of  the  large  breeds,  and  should  be 
classed  with  the  best  varieties.  The  hens  are  of 
a  bright  yellow  and  glossy  brown,  good  layers 
and  nurses,  and  very  domestic.  The  eggs  are 
rather  large,  well  flavored,  and  of  a  pale  reddish 
color.  Their  flesh  is  very  fine  for  so  large  a  fowL" 


The  Age  of  the  Guano  Deposits. — Mons. 
Boussingault,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  in  a 
late  paper  contributed  to  the  Academy  of  Science, 
shows  that  the  age  of  modem  alluvions  does  not 
extend  beyond  historical  times,  whereas  old  allu- 
vions date  from  the  period  immediately  preceding 
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that  at  Tfhich  man  first  began  to  inhabit  the  earth ; 
80  that  the  guances  or  cormorants,  and  other  allied 
birds,  which  deposit  euano,  must  have  existed 
thousands  of  years  before  man,  seeing  that  the 
lower  layer  of  guano  is  sometimes  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty yiu^s  in  depth,  while  the  old*  alluvial  crust 
aoove  it  has  a  tnickness  of  upward  of  three  yards. 


aBBAT  BAIiTIaAKB. 


From  an  interesting  description  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  which  we  find  in  the  Philadelphia 
Leigety  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

Away  out  in  the  Western  wilds,  some  three 
hundred,  miles  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
amidst  other  and  lofti^  mountains  still,  there  ex- 
ists one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosi- 
ties in  the  world — the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

All  the  streams  and  rivers  which  run  into  Salt 
Lake  have  their  sources  in  the  Great  Basin,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  none  of  them  find  their  way 
out  of  it.  There  are  no  outlets  to  the  jpreat  lake ; 
it  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  rivers,  swol- 
len annusdly  by  their  mountain  tributaries,  but 
in  no  very  extensive  degree  are  the  waters  of  the 
lake  increased  during  the  seasons  of  the  most  co- 
pious flowing  of  these  rivers.  What  becomes  of 
the  water  is  a  question  solvable  only  by  the  uni- 
versal laws  of  nature,  which  keep  the  waters  with- 
in these  circumscribed  limits  in  equilibrium,  as 
the  same  is  done  on  an  immeasurably  grander 
scale  with  the  waters  of  the  great  oceans  of  the 
world.  Great  Salt  Lake,  according  to  the  United 
States  government  surveyi  which  was  completed 
in  1850,  is  two  faimdred  and  ninetv-one  miles  in 
drcumference  on  the  shoreline.  The  storm  line, 
as  it  is  called,  would  make  it  much  more  exten- 
sive. This  storm  line  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
waters  of  the  lake  are  driven  by  the  frequent  and 
violent  winds  which  sweep  over  iU  surfoce,  chas- 
ing the  waters  in  rolling  waves  far  out  upon  the 
•alt  marshes  and  sandy  plains.  The  lake  is  ob- 
long, being  about  twice  as  long  north  and  south, 
as  it  is  wide.  There  are  several  islands  in  the 
lake,  which  obstruct  the  view  of  its  whole  surface. 
Of  these,  Antelope  Island  is  the  largest  It  is 
sixteen  miles  long,  and  five  miles  aorosain  its  wi- 
dest part,  and  it  rises  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  These  islands  are  all  sim- 
ilar in  appearance,  being  long,  rocky,  barren  moun- 
tains, ranging  north,  and  south ;  the  same  being 
the  general  course  of  all  the  mountains  in  that 
region.  On  some  of  the  movntauft  islands  are 
found  innumerable  quantities  of  wild  water  fowl, 
such  as  gulls,  ducks,  white  brant,  blue  herons, 
cormorants  and  pelicans,  and  the  eggs  are  some- 
times found  so  thick  upon  the  ground  in  favorite 
spots,  that  it  is  impossible  to  walk  without  tram- 
ping upon  them  $  these  fowls  find  their  food  in 
the  rivers  and  streams  which  flow  into  the  lake. 
No  living  thing  of  any  kind  exists  in  the  waters 
of  the  l&e.  A  deep  dark  colored  substance  is 
washed  to  the  shore,  which  on  the  shore  somewhat 
resembles  very  small  dried  leaves,  and  in  the  wa- 
ter looks  like  mud ;  this  has  been  proved  to  be 
the  larvffi  of  insects,  and  when  disturbed  it  emiu 
a  most  nauseating  smell.  Where  they  come  from, 
is  a  question  which  has  never  been  solved ;  per- 
haps they  were  winged  insects  and  fell  into  the 
lake.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  Salter  than  any 
otiierupon  the  face  of  the  earth.    Fer< onsen- 


gaged  in  boiling  salt  on  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
say  that  three  buckets  of  the  water  dipped  out  of 
the  lake  and  boiled  in  an  open  wooaen  trough, 
with  a  sheet  iron  bottom,  will  jield  one  bucket  of 
salt ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  one  third  salt 
The  analysis  of  the  water  made  under  the  United 
States  Survey  in  1850,  says  that  the  water  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  about  two  per  cent  of  other  salts, 
making  one  of  the  purest  and  most  concentrated 
brines  Known  to  the  world.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  is  very  great ;  this  in  the  same  an- 
alysis is  given  at  1.170,  water  being  1000.  The 
water  is  so  heavy  or  buoyant,  that  a  person  bath- 
ing in  it  can  sit  upright,  with  head,  shoulders  and 
arms  out  of  the  water,  like  sitting  on  a  rocking 
chair ;  and  a  person  can  lie  on  the  surface  with 
head,  hands  and  feet  out  of  the  water.  In  the 
lake  the  color  of  the  water  is  a  very  deep  dark 
blue,  much  more  so  than  the  ocean,  but  when  ta- 
ken in  the  hand  it  is  transparent  The  water  in 
the  lake  is  generally  very  shallow  for  long  distan- 
ces from  the  shore,  and  though  it  is  deeper  farther 
out,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  bo  a  deep  lake.  Its 
rapid  changes,  receding  from  one  place  and  roll- 
ing out  upon  another,  caused  by  the  frequent  and 
violent  storms,  which  come  sometimes  suddenly 
without  any  premonition,  sweeping  over  it  with 
the  resistless  fury  of  tornadoes,  render  it  very  un- 
safe for  navigation  in  boats ;  indeed,  it  is  not 
considered  navigable.  This  great  salt  lake  is 
only  used  at  present  for  boiling  a  little  salt  upon 
its  dreary,  desolate  shores. 


DOUBIiB  irSB  OF  KAJCMBNT. 

"If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to 
pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the 
sun  poeth  down ;  for  that  is  his  covering  only;  it 
is  his  raiment  for  his  skin;  wherein  shall  he 
sleep  P  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  cri- 
eth  unto  me,  that  I  will  hear ;  for  I  am  gracious." 
Exod.  22 :  26,  27. 

In  all  parts  of  Southern  Africa  the  skin-cloak  is 
the  covering  of  males  and  females  by  day,  and 
that  in  which  they  sleep  by  night.  They  have  no 
other  bed-clothes.  The  Hottentot  cloak  is  com- 
posed of  sheep's  skins,  retaining  the  wool  on  the 
inside ;  in  which  he  sleeps  comfortably,  under  a 
bush  or  tree,  wherever  he  goes.  Deprive  him  of 
that  covering,  and  he  would  find  himself  most 
uncomfortably  placed.  It  would  be  a  ^ruel  act 
The  nations  farther  in  the  interior  have  cloaks 
made  from  the  hides  of  oxen  or  cows,  which  they 
have  a  method  of  making  soft  and  pliable,  ana 
use  exactly  for  the  same  purposes  as  toe  others — 
namely,  for  clothing  and  sleeping  m.-^CampbctVa 
African  Light, 

Flax  Cotton.— The  Providence  Journal  says 
flax  cotton  is  already  becoming  an  article  of  com- 
merce. Considerable  quantities  of  it  are  prepared 
and  find  a  ready  market  for  various  purposes, 
chiefiy  for  mixture  with  cotton  and  wool.  Al- 
though inferior  to  cotton  for  most  purposes,  it  is 
equal  to  it  for  many  and  superior  to  it  for  some. 
It  has  fairly  taken  its  place  among  the  textile  raw 
materials,  and  it  will  grow  more  important  as  the 
supply  increases,  as  the  processes  for  its  prepara- 
tion improve,  and  the  uses  for  it  develop. 
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A,  DI8GUSSIQ1I'  Oir  BHZUaP. 

One  of  the  best  features  attending  the  State 
Fairs  of  the  country  is  that  of  agricultural  dis- 
cussion by  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
These  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening,  and  in 
every  respect  have  a  most  happy  influence  upon 
the  cause.  They  excite  a  new  love  for  it, — they 
instruct  those  who  attend,  and  stimulate  men  to 
a  greater  interest  in  the  State  Society,  and  bring 
the  members  before  each  other  in  discussion  and 
social  intercourse,  and  produce  a  brotherhood  of 
feeling  in  the  profession  throughout  the  entire 
State.  How  much  better  than ''a  baU  in  ike  even- 
ing/' which  runs  through  the  night  and  unfits 
persons  for  the  duties  of  the  next  day.  We  found 
the  practice  of  evening  discussion  current  in 
Maine,  when  we  were  there  last  year,  and  thought 
it  then  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  influential 
features  of  the  show.  We  hope  they  will  become 
common  all  over  the  land. 

From  the  Prairie  Farmer  we  give  below  part 
of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  sheep,  which 
ooeurred  at  the  recent  Michigan  State  Fair: 

Mr.  R08EN8TIBL,  of  Stevenson,  claimed  sheep 
to  be  profitable  as  weed*destroyers,  money-mak- 
ers and  manure-producers.  They  ate  the  weeds 
that  other  stock  would  not  eat,  and  thus  rid  and 
kept  a  farm  rid  of  them.  They  were  money- 
miJLers  in  many  ways.  They  gave  the  farmer 
money  for  their  wool,  just  before  harvest — a  time 
it  is  much  needed.  In  the  fall  or  winter  they 
brought  in  an  income  on  their  wool.  By  raising 
sheep  we  will  create  home  manufactories,  and  the 
money  sent  out  of  the  country  for  broadcloths, 
&c.,  would  be  kept  at  home.  As  manure-produ- 
eers,  their  value  is  proverbial  Ten  sheep  would 
do  as  well  in  the  same  pastures  as  one  cow  would. 
Thev  afforded  a  great  luxury  in  always  providing 
fresh,  wholesome  meat.  That  with  fruit  and 
aheep,  a  man  may  live  well  without  doctor's  bills. 

The  French  had  been  the  most  profitable  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  advise  others  which  to  se- 
lect Castrate  the  bucks  young.  Give  the  sheep 
sheds,  dry  land  and  feed-racks. 

Mr.  GoRHAMf  of  Will. — Sheep  should  be  in 
good  order  when  cold  weather  commences.  It 
will  take  less  feed  to  make  a  sheep  in  good  order 
and  keep  it  so  during  Che  winter,  than  to  keep  a 
poor  sheep  from  dying  in  cold  weather.  Spanish 
nad  been  the  most  profitable  with  him ;  they  are 
tougher  and  live  longer. 

He  feeds  half  a  bushel  of  corn  per  day  to  100 
sheep.  He  keeps  from  two  to  six  bells  on  his 
sheep,  and  thinks  it  a  preventive  against  dogs. 
His  sheep  are  not  killed,  while  his  adjoining 
neighbor  who  has  no  bells  on  his  sheep,  loses 
many.  French  are  not  near  as  prolific  as  Span- 
ish. He  told  his  own  experience  by  stating  facts 
and  figures,  showing  sheep-raising  to  be  a  very 
profitable  business. 

Here  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lake  Co.,  who  had  at- 
tended the  farmer's  club  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
until  he  was  able  to  ask  questions  that  showed 
fiurmer's  clubs  to  be  very  beneficial,  seemed  to 
prove  by  bis  questioning,  that  the  wool  of  the 


sheep  did  not,  on  an  aven^^e,  more  than  pay  a  £ur 
interest  upon  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  MuRTFELT,  or  Ogle. — ^The  gentleman  aeema 
to  think  he  has  made  a  point ;  but  in  reckoma^ 
the  capital  invested,  he  nas  spoken  of  tJie  price 
of  imported  sheep,  and  then  reckoned  hia  income 
upon  the  average  of  the  mixed  breed.  I  wattkl 
say  that  Mr.  Rosenstiel  had  one  buck  from  which 
he  sheared  26}  pounds.  And  the  gentlenaan*! 
point  is,  that  the  wool  does  not  pay  more  then  e 
fair  interest  Let  him  remember  that  the  wether 
brings  him  seven  dollars  for  mutton.  And»  be- 
sides the  mutton,  think  of  the  manure.  Why,  in 
Germany,  a  man  pays  from  two  to  three  dollan 
per  night  to  have  a  drove  of  three  hundred  ahe^ 
stay  on  his  fields  one  night 

He  went  on  to  cite  several  instances  Bhowing 
that  men  engaged  in  general  husbandry,  wese 
successful,  ana  men  who  applied  themselves  whol- 
ly to  any  one  branch,  failed.  He  said  that  sheep 
paid.  And  as  thev  did  pay,  he  advised  adding 
raising  as  another  branch  of  farming,  in  order  to 
help  make  a  general  husbandry. 

He  wound  up  with  glowing  assertions  as  to  the 
prosperity,  happiness  and  independence  c^  the 
American  farmer  engaged  in  general  husbandry. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Lake. — ^In  our  part  of  the  ooun- 
try  we  have  board  fences,  and  after  careful  and 
accurate  calculations,  our  farmer's  club  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  sheep-raising  will  not  pay 
there  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  bur  club,  dairying  is  the  most  profita- 
ble branch  of  farming.  But  if  women  are  acaree^ 
horses  and  sheep  pay  as  well  as  mixed  husbandry. 

Mr.  Bauder,  of  Winnebago.— In  1854,  he  paid 
$150  for  two  ewes  and  a  buck.  It  has  proved 
one  of  the  best  investments  he  ever  made.  He 
does  not  feed  much  grain.  In  the  fore  part  of 
winter,  he  feeds  them  the  tops  of  his  com.  In- 
stead of  grain  he  feeds  roots.  His  fleeces  aver- 
age eight  pounds  of  dean  wool.  He  has  on  ex- 
hibition ^ve  fleeces  which  weigh  fifty-tluee  Iba. 
His  average  sale  price  is  30  cents  per  pound. 

As  his  wool  does  not  demand  the  usual  price, 
he  has  packed  it  away.  He  rolls  it  as  tight  as 
possible  and  piles  it  in  a  dark  room.  In  this 
way,  the  wool  will  increase  in  weight  during  the 
first  six  months,  between  three  and  four  per  cent. 
He  considers  the  second  cross  between  full  bloods 
and  hearty  coarse  sheep  as  useful  to  the  farmer  as 
full  bloods.  Prefers  the  Cotswold.  Sheep  pay 
better  than  anything  else  according  to  his  obser- 
vation and  experience.  Makes  his  wethers  weigh 
100  pounds  at  three  years  old.  Sells  the  mutton 
from  $6  to  $8,  pelt$l,  tallow  40  to  50  cents. 

Mr.  Moss,  of  Boone,  again  urged  the  advan- 
tage of  sheep  in  killing  weeds.  The  farmer  has 
nothing  to  sell  of  which  he  can  transport  $100 
worth  as  cheap  as  wool.  Considers  Spanish  the 
best.  Feeds  plenty  of  grain.  Thinks  sheaf  oaU 
good  feed  for  sheep.  Sows  rye  for  pasture.  It 
does  well.  Considers  shoulders  the  best  part  of 
fleece. 

Mr.  A.  BiCHMOND,  Whitewater,  Wis.— -Bought 
sheep  on  time,  and  with  the  good  care  he  gsTS 
them,  he  was  able  to  pay  for  them  out  of  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  first  shearing.  Has  a  buck  strongly 
tinctured  with  Spanish  that  shears  11  pounds. 

Bought  a  ewe  that  sheared  6i  pounds.  By 
good  care  and  breeding  to  his  buck,  the  nextjesr 
herself  and  lamb  sheared  21i  pounds.    The  flod 
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-whioh  paid  for  itself  the  first  dtp,  not  only  did 
that,  but  paid  its  expenses  by  what  he  sold  out  of 
it,  and  raised  24  lambs  besides.  Prefers  threshed 
xnUIet  to  Timothy.  No  other  stock  pays  so  well 
under  his  management.  Sheep  furnish  three 
crops— carcass,  wool  and  lambs. 

Mr.  SwiTZER,  of  Elgin,  after  considerable  ex- 
perience in  different  breeds,  thinks  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Leicester  and  Cotswold  the  best  For 
protection  against  dogs  he  lets  them  stay  with  his 
cattle.  Feeds  Hungarian  and  Timothy  about 
half  and  half.  Considers  that  it  is  easier  to  keep 
eight  sheep  than  one  cow. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Lake. — Our  farmer's  club  think 
that  from  four  to  six  sheep  are  as  expensive  to 
keep  as  one  cow.  fhe  dogs  killed  more  than  the 
profit 

Mr.  RosENSTlBL,  of  Stevenson,  believes  strong- 
ly in  mixed  farming.  He  keeps  a  daily  journal 
and  knows  from  his  own  figures,  that  sheep  are 
easier  kept  than  anything  that  brings  the  same 
income.  By  careful  weights  and  measures  of  the 
feed  used,  knows  that  ten  sheep  can  be  kept  as 
easy  as  one  cow.  Advises  keeping  a  small  fiock, 
not  of  the  expensive  breeds.  Poor  farmers  are  al- 
most sore  to  lose  if  they  try  keeping  fine  blooded 
stock.  Has  horned  his  own  fingers  to  the  amount 
of  940,000.  This  very  fine  stock  is  artificially 
made.  Buy  some  good  hearty  common  sheep 
and  one  good  blooded  buck,  and  you  will  soon 
have  a  valuable  stock.  Musi  have  feed  racks. 
Bogs  are  the  only  drawback  to  profitable  wool- 
growing  in  this  State. 

After  a  general  discussion  it  seemed  to  be  a 
universal  conclusion  that  all  that  prevented  sheep- 
raising  being  profitable  was  the  devastation  by 
the.  dogs. 

TBADB  FB08FBCT8  IK  JAPAN. 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York   World, 
writing  from  Japan,  March  18,  says : 

'*Some  people  are  never  satisfied  witb  the  rate 
at  which  the  world  moves,  however  rapid  it*may 
be,  and  many  here  grumble  at  the  slow  progress 
of  things.  But  for  my  part  I  am  rather  amazed 
at  what  has  been  done.  After  more  than  200 
years  of  exclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  (for 
I  do  not  count  the  Dutch  trade  anything)  we  have 
now  had  twenty-one  months'  trade  at  Kanagawa. 
It  is  believed  that  fully  $7,000,000  worth  of  the 
products  of  this  country  were  exported  the  last 
year.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Dutch  never  carried 
any  silk  from  Japan ;  but  80,000  bales  of  silk 
have  been  exported  within  a  twelve-month,  since 
the  ports  were  opened  to  the  treaty  powers.  A 
few  days  ago  a  Japanese  from  a  remote  province, 
celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  teas,  came  to 
this  place  and  solicited  an  introduction  to  some 
foreign  merchant,  through  an  American  mission- 
ary, desiring  to  make  a  contract  for  the  sale  of 
teas.  He  said  he  could  produce  30,000  chests  of 
tea  this  year,  and  more  the  next.  Moreover,  he 
desired  to  see  the  Chinese  process  of  firing  the 
leaf,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  it  up  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion for  immediate  transportation  to  Europe  or 
America.  I  mention  the  case  to  show  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  beginning  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  advantages  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
how  the  trade  Iq  teas,  and  silks,  and  other  staple 
articles,  will  increase  as  time  aiidvances.    To  any 


but  an  impatient,  unreasonable  man,  the  extent 
of  the  foreign  trade  hitherto,  is  certainly  as  great 
as  could  have  been  expected. 

I  have  bad  some  experience  in  China,  and  when 
I  compare  the  liberty  which  foreigners  enjoyed  at 
Canton,  in  1839,  with  that  we  have  here,  m  1861, 
I  must  say  that  the  Japanese  treat  us  with  far 
more  liberality  than  the  Chinese  did,  and  the  ac- 
companiments of  a  residence  in  this  country  two 
years  or  less,  from  the  time  the  treaties  went  into 
effect,  are  much  more  agreeable  than  they  were 
in  China,  after  two  hundred  years  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  that  country." 


BXULTIQNB  OF  THB  VXOIDTABIJD  Aim 
ANTMATi  EINaDOM. 

There  is  a  ceaseless  round  of  force  mutation 
throup;hout  nature,  each  one  generating  or  chan- 
ging into  the  other.  So  that  force  which  enters 
the  i^lant  as  heat  and  light,  &c.,  is  stored  up  in 
its  tissues,  making  them  organic.  This  force, 
transferred  from  the  plant  to  tne  animal  in  diges- 
tion, is  given  out  by  its  muscles  in  their  decom- 
position, and  produces  motion,  or  by  its  nerves, 
and  constitutes  nervous  force — ^force  stored  up  in 
the  body — ^resistance  to  chemical  affinity;  thia 
force  produces  directly  from  the  solar  rays.  '  The 
solar  rays  cause  those  operations  in  the  vesetable 
world,  hj  which  trees  and  plants  absorb  the  car- 
bonie  acid  gas  which  is  expired  from  the  lungs 
of  animals,  and  by  which  those  very  plants  also 
inhale  pure  oxygen  gas  during  light,  to  revive 
the  contaminated  atmosphere  and  supply  the  lungs 
of  man  with  the  breadth  of  life.  Trees  and  plants 
are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  there  b  a  mutual  relationship  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  Respecting  these  beautiful  and 
mysterious  operations  of  nature,  a  distinguished 
writer  has  given  the  following  literary  gem : 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  with  which  our  breathing 
fills  the  air,  to-morrow  will  be  speeding  north 
and  south,  striving  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 
The  date  trees  that  grow  round  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  will  driok  it  in  by  their  leaves }  the  ce- 
dar of  Lebanan  will  take  of  it  to  add  to  its  stat- 
ure }  the  cocoa-nuts  of  Tahiti  will  grow  riper  on 
it ;  and  the  palms  and  bananas  of  Japan  change 
it  into  flowers.  The  oxygen  we  are  breathing 
was  distilled  for  us  a  short  time  ago  by  Uie  mag- 
nolias of  the  Susquehana,  and  the  great  trees  that 
skirt  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon;  the  giant 
rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayas  contribute  to  it, 
the  roses  and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the  cinnamon 
trees  of  Ceylon,  and  forests  older  than  the  Flood, 
buried  deep  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  far  behind  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  rain  which  we  see 
descending  was  thawed  for  us  out  of  icebergs 
which  have  watched  the  polar  star  for  ages,  and 
lotus-lilies  sucked  up  from  the  Nile,  and  exhaled 
as  vapor,  the  snows  that  are  lying  at  the  top  of 
our  hills.  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  great  king- 
doms of  nature  are  made  to  co-operate  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  same  design,  eacn  ministering  to 
the  other,  and  preserving  that  due  balance  in  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  which  adapts  it  to 
the  welfare  and  activity  of  every  order  of  things, 
and  which  would  soon  be  destroyed  were  the  op- 
erations of  anv  one  of  them  to  be  suspended. 
And  ret  man,  m  his  ignorance  and  his  thirst  for 
worldly  gain,  has  done  his  utmost  to  destroy  tUi 
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beauteous  and  harmonioaa  plan.  It  was  evident* 
ly  the  inteotion  of  the  Creator  that  animal  and 
vegetable  life  should  everywhere  eziat  together, 
so  that  the  baneful  influence  which  the  former  is 
constantly  exercising  upon  the  air,  whose  purity 
is  so  essential  to  its  maintenanee,  should  be  ooun- 
teracted  by  the  latter. — ComhiU  Magazine. 


laxjBKtsra  Asm  bouvibq  oobv. 

There  is  no  other  department  of  farm  business, 
probably,  so  slovenly  and  wastefully  performed, 
as  that  of  busking  and  putting  away  the  Indian 
com, — that  profitable  and  beautiful  crop  upon 
which  all,  boUi  man  and  beast,  may  almost  entirely 
subsist*  In  a  season  like  this,  when  we  come  to 
the  middle  of  October  without  a  nipping  frost,  and 
the  preceding  month  of  September  has  been  full 
of  bright,  hot  days  and  warm  nights,  all  the  crops 
have  come  to  maturity,  and  the  corn  has  so  thor- 
oughly ripened,  it  may  be  said  that  much  pains 
in  preparing  it  for  winter  is  not  necessary.  What 
we  say  upon  the  subject,  however,  is  for  general 
application,  and  not  for  particular  cases.  There 
will  not  be  many  seasons  like  the  present,  when 
all  the  cereals,  com,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  even 
the  new  wood  of  the  treea,  have  ripened  into  a 
maturity  that  makes  the  crops  as  perfect  in  qual- 
ity as  they  well  can  be. 

The  last  autumn  was  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
was  rather  wet,  frost  came  early  in  September 
that  prostrated  the  tender  vines,  and  on  the  night 
of  September  30th  "there  came  a  frost,  a  killing 
frost,"  that  froze  the  grapes  solid,  partly  froze 
apples  on  the  trees  in  low  places,  and  laid  low  all 
that  was  left  of  the  green  array  of  autumn  in 
dreary  deoay.  This  frost  found  the  com  in  an 
unripe  condition,  with  the  husks  about  it  so  green 
as  to  cause  them  to  cling  to  the  ears  and  become 
slippery,  and  in  this  state  it  was  difficult  for  even 
west  winds  and  cloudless  skies  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity. The  consequence  was,  that  where  unusual 
pains  were  not  taken,  the  com  moulded  in  its 
bins,  or  on  scaffolds,  and  bad  to  be  removed  at  a 
considerable  loss  of  labor  and  of  grain,  and  what 
remained  would  scarcely  retain  the  true  and  pe- 
culiar flavor  which  Indian  corn  ought  to  possess 
before  it  has  been  '*heated  in  the  pHe." 

In  order  to  prevent  all  this,  com  must  be  prop- 
erly husked  and  sorted,  before  it  is  put  away. 
Standing  by  a  bin  of  com  once,  we  heard  a  farm- 
er say,— *'27w>  w,  certainly,  the  handsomest  bin  of 
com  I  ever  saw,** — but  he  had  raised  just  as  good 
that  season  himself— the  only  difference  in  the 
crops  being  in  the  manner  of  husking  and  sort- 
ing it  In  husking  he  had  left  many  silks  upon 
the  ears,  together  with  the  tips  not  filled  out  with 
corn,  and  frequently  butts  ranging  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  or  two  inches  in  length  !  The  only 
separation  made  in  the  crop  waste  take  away  that 


portion  of  the  ears  which  was  deodedly  i 
and  only  partly  grown,  and  which  is  oauaUj  d^ 
nominated  *'pig  eorn"— -the  rest  being  thrown 
promiscuously  into  the  bins. 

The  practice  of  his  neighbor,  at  whose  com  fan 
was  loddng,  was  quite  a  different  one,  nad  wne 
as  follows :  The  direetions  given  to  the  fansken 
were,  to  clean  off  all  the  silks,  break  off  the  tipm 
that  had  no  grain  on  them  close  down  to  the  com, 
and  to  take  the  butto  off  in  the  same  way.  Thn 
com  was  then  thrown  into  a  pile  in  some  cSeaa 
and  oonvenient  portion  of  the  bara — the  hoaking 
being  done  in  the  evening— where  the  sun  and 
air  could  reach  it,  where  it  wal  allowed  to  remain 
a  longer  or  shorter  time*  according  to  the  degree 
of  ripeness  which  it  had  attained.  In  some  caace 
one  day  would  be  enough — in  others  a  week  would 
be  required  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  it,  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  into  bins.  When  it 
was  thought  suffioientiy  dry,  a  careful  hand  was 
selected  to  sort  it.  He  made  three  grades,  as  fel- 
lows ; 

1.  The  ripe  and  dry  com. 

2.  The  unripe  corn,  no  matter  how  large  and 
beautiful  the  ears,  and  those  that  were  small 
and  imperfect,  and  too  green  to  be  dried  read- 
ily under  favorable  circumstances, — ^making  up 
what  is  commonly  called  "pig  corn." 

3.  Those  ears  which  were  only  partially  filed, 
were  scarcely  "out  of  the  milk,"  and  should  be 
fed  out  to  fatting  cattle  or  swine  as  fast  as  th^ 
are  collected ;  for  they  will  remain  sweet  bat  a 
very  short  time. 

These  three  grades  are  carefully  observed  by 
the  sorter,  taking  away  all  bits  of  husks,  silks 
and  butts  that  were  left  upon  grades  one  and  two 
by  the  buskers.  If  some  of  the  butts  are  found 
too  strong  to  be  broken  with  the  hand,  he  uses  a 
small  hatchet  for  the  purpose.  In  this  manner  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture  is  taken  awsy, 
which  might  endanger  the  keeping  of  the  com 
unless  it  is  in  a  perfectly  ripened  condition.  Such 
a  bin  of  com  as  this,  all  vermin  being  kept  out, 
will  remain  sound  and  sweet  for  years.  The  sec- 
ond grade  is  of  a  conglomerate  character,  pre- 
senting well  filled,  but  not  fully  ripened  ears  of 
a  foot  in  length,  and  so  on  down  to  the  merest 
*'nublHns,"  together  with  broken  and  unsound 
ears.  This  lot  should  be  used  first,  always  se- 
lecting the  greenest  portions,  so  that  they  shall 
not  delay  the  ripening  process  in  that  remaining. 
When  corn  is  put  away  in  this  manner,  it  is  al- 
ways an  attractive  end  gratifying  sight, — ^for  of 
all  the  favors  of  Ceres,  none  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  than  that  of  the  Indian  corn  ;  and  tbe 
farmer  who  pursues  this  course  will  never  find 
himself  apologizing  to  his  brother  for  the  mesn 
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appearance  of  his  bins,  and  placing  the  scandal 
of  his  negletft  upon  early  frosts  and  pelting  storms ! 
Some  may  exclaim;  that  this  mode  will  do  for 
amateurs  who  have  their  single  acre,  but  not  for 
the  farmer  who  has  four  or  five  hundred  baskets 
to  be  husked  and  sorted*  -  But  that  reasonii^, 
we  believe,  is  fallacious.  If  it  will  save  fire  per 
cent,  on  the  products  of  one  acre,  it  will  save, 
proportionately,  on  any  number  of  aci^  In- 
deed, after  practicing  this  method  for  many  years, 
we  are  fully  satisfied  that  one  thousand  baskets 
of  ears  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition,  quick' 
«r,  easier  and  cheaper^  than  by  the  practice  now 
usually  adopted* 


THE   ITHW  TOBK  APFIJS-WOHBK. 
A  writer  in  the  Express^  in  an  article  on  the 
"Street  Cries  and  Callings  of  New  York,''  says : 

The  apple,  and  other  fruit  venders,  are  the  most 
numerous  of  all  the  street  dealers.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  them  are  women,  who  pursue 
their  vocation  ^with  a  quiet  and  decorum  really 
worthy  of  a  better,  or  at  least  a  higher  calling. 
Some  of  these  women  are  marvels  to  all  but  them- 
selves. With  their  stock  spread  upon  a  plain 
board,  or  an  inverted  barrel,  and  the  luxury  of  a 
faded  umbrella,  such  an  one  probably  as  Mr. 
Stiggins  indulged  in  for  a  canopy,  these  patient 
watchers  for  the  stray  pennies  of  the  children  sit 
from  morning  till  evening,  year  in  and  year  out, 
never  growing  older,  or  weary,  apparently,  but 
pursuing  their  business  with  a  perseverance  most 
remarkable.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  families 
of  little  ones  springing  up  around  them,  though 
when,  or  where,  they  take  the  opportunity  to 
nurse  the  little  bantlings,  is  a  mystery.  We  have 
noticed  some  of  this  class  in  the  lower  wards  of 
the  city  for  many  years — the  same  faces,  the  same 
children — seemingly  of  the  same  age,  as  when, 
years  ago  they  first  met  the  eyes  of  the  wayfarer. 
Apple-women  certainly  must  grow  old  as  well  as 
otner  people ;  but  their  children  evidently  pos- 
sess some  recuperative  power,  thus  ever  to  have 
the  look  of  youth.  And  yet  the  same  dirty  face 
looks  up  from  the  rear  of  the  mamma  that  you 
saw  a  twelvemonth  since,  with  no  change,  unless 
it  be  an  extra  coating  of  mother  earth.  These 
urchins,  by  the  way,  must  get  their  peck  of  dust 
early  in  life,  if  the  ancient  proverb  is  true  as  to 
the  rest  of  us. 

Many  of  these  women  drive  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. Nineteen-twentieths  of  them  are  of  pure 
Milesian  origin,  and  have  the  blarney  in  its  na- 
tive richness.  They  would  put  Stewart's  sales- 
men to  the  blush  in  the  eloquence  of  their  de- 
scriptions. They  have  their  locations,  and  if  a 
street  is  torn  up,  a  block  burnt  down,  or  torn 
down,  their  lease  holds  good.  Their  tenure  is 
perpetual.  Some  of  them  are  itinerants  in  the 
Dusiness.  The  residents  on  certain  streets  or 
blocks,  or  a  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, they  claim  as  their  especial  patrons.  On 
thsir  arrival,  with  a  well  filled  basket,  at  a  given 
hour,  they  are  sure  to  be  found,  passing  from 
customer  to  customer,  from  store  to  office,  and 
shop  to  factory,  quietly  disposing  of  an  apple  or  a 


peach,  and  then  noiselessly  departing.  One  fan- 
cies as  he  looks  upon  their  silent  movements, 
that  they  are  a  meek  race,  and  so  they  are,  as  a 
general  rule ;  but  let  a  strange  basket  of  nick- 
nacks  appear,  and  lo  I  the  scene  changes.  The 
spirit  or  Xantippe  must  have  suddenly  taken  up 
its  residence  m  the  bosom  of  No.  1,  for  she 
threatens  vengeance  on  her  aspiring  rival.  Ri- 
valry begets  jealousy  in  smaller  theatres  than  the 
Exchange,  or  the  avenues  of  upper  ten-dom. 


BXTBACTB    AETD  HEFIiIBS. 
SICE  HENS. 

I  have  se*'  i-al  hens  confined  in  a  coop,  and  one 
chicken  rur  Aing  at  large,  all  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ease which  appears  like  a  lung  complaint.  They 
droop,  lose  their  flesh,  and  at  times  seem  strang- 
ling with  mucus,  which  causes  them  to  make  a 
noise  like  a  cough. 

1.  What  is  the  remedy  for  it  P 

2.  Is  it  contagious  P 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  it  P 
Marblehead,  Od.  9, 1861.  B.  P. 

Kemabes. — ^From  the  described  symptoms  we 
should  think  the  fowls  had  taken  cold,  much  as 
men  or  animals  take  cold.  The  respiratory  or- 
gans are  affected,  mucus  accumulates,  and  the 
poor  birds  at  length  find  breathing  exceedingly 
distressing.  This  difficulty  is  sometimes  called 
asthma  and  catarrh  in  the  books.  We  have  had 
an  occasional  case  among  our  fowls,  but  it  did  not 
spread.  It  Is  difficult  to  cure  sick  fowls.  In  this 
case,  if  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are  obstructed,  wash 
them  in  warm  milk  and  water,  keep  the  fowls 
where  they  will  be  quiet  and  warm,  and  offer  them 
a  variety  of  food,  such  as  com,  mashed  potatoes 
with  meal  and  a  little  lard  added  mixed  up  with 
hot  water,  small  lots  of  fresh  meat  or  fisfa^  oats, 
and  plenty  of  succulent,  green  food,  such  as  let- 
tuce, cabbage  and  beet  leaves. 

TUBNIP  SEED  AND  A  BIRD. 

William  Oxton,  of  Thomaston,  Me*,  says  he 
sent  to  "£.  L.  Coy"  for  some  German  turnip 
seed,  in  accordance  with  his  invitation,  and  got 
no  return  for  his  stamps. 

I  had  better  luck  than  Mr.  Oxton,  for  I  sent 
him  two  stamps  and  an  envelope  directed  to  my- 
self, which  came  promptly  back  filled  with  seeds. 
I  have  not  tried  the  quality  of  his  turnips  yet, 
but  they  look  very  nicely. 

Rowing  on  the  Merrimac  yesterday  with  some 
friends,  we  saw  a  bird  floating  on  the  water,  and 
backed  down  towards  it,  thinking  it  a  land  bird 
wounded — ^got  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  when  it 
rose  gracefully,  flew  circling  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
and  alighted  again  in  the  water !  It  was  about 
half  the  size  of  a  dove,  which  it  resembled  a  good 
deal,  of  a  dark  ash  or  slate  color,  slender,  curved 
bill,  and  a  very  domestic,  contented  expression 
of  countenance.  Will  some  one  of  your  ornitho- 
logical readers  tell  me  what  it  was  P 

MoBKis  Spoffobd. 

Grovdand,  Oct.  10, 1861. 
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SQUASHES  AND  PUMPKINS. 

Will  you  inform  me  where  is  the  most  prefera- 
ble place  to  keep  squashes  and  pumpkins  through 
the  winter,  so  they  will  be  free  from  rot  ?  Also, 
what  species  of  squash  and  pumpkin  you  would 
prefer  to  plant  the  next  year  as  the  most  profita- 
ble ?  A  YouNO  Farmer. 

East  Saugus,  Oct.  9,  1861. 

Remarks.— That  place  which  is  dry,  and  has 
tlie  most  even  temperature,  will  be  likely  to  keep 
squashes  and  pumpkins  the  best.  We  keep  them 
perfectly  every  year  until  May,  in  a  brick  oven 
and  an  ash  pit  for  which  we  have  no  other  use. 
On  shelves,  high  up  in  the  kitchen,  they  will  usu- 
ally  keep  well.  The  Marrow  and  the  Hubbard, 
are  the  two  squashes  mostly  in  demand  in  mar- 
ket. The  old  Canada  Crook  Neck  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent  squash,  but  does  not  sell  as  readily  at  the 
others  mentioned.         

SOIL  STICKING  TO  POTATOES. 

I  wish  to  be  informed  what  is  the  cause  of  my 
potatoes  beinff  completely  covered  with  dirt, 
which  cannot  be  washed  off,  but  which  sticks  so 
tightly  that,  in  many  cases,  the  potato  must  be 
entirely  pared  to  free  it  from  dirt.  I  do  not  know 
but  it  may  be  caused  by  mixing  ashes  with  the 
plaster  I  put  on  th^m. 

Will  some  one  give  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject? A  Reader  op  the  Farmer. 

Ware,  Oct.  8, 1861. 


HOW  TO  WAIiK  nr  COMFOBT. 
SOMETHINQ  ABOUT  BOOTS  AND  THEIR  EVILS. 

The  bootmaker,  ignorant  of  the  relative  use 
and  importance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  foot, 
has  steadily  persisted  for  centuries,  and  at  this 
day  usually  persists,  in  so  shaping  the  shoe  that 
the  great  toe  is  forced  upon  the  other  toes  more 
or  less  out  of  its  right  line  with  the  heel.  Nine 
civilized  people  in  ten,  i>erhai)s,  have  their  great 
toes  thus  by  a  course  of  submission  to  mishappen 
boots  and  shoes  so  far  turned  inwards,  that  a  line 
run  down  in  the  middle  .of  them  from  point  to 
ball,  if  continued,  would  not  fall  any  where  in 
the  heel  at  all,  but  several  inches  away  outside 
the  body.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the 
full  strength  of  the  natural  lever  for  raising  the 
body  is  destroyed ;  the  effort  has  to  be  made  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  with  pressure ;  the  act  of  walk- 
ing loses  some  of  its  grace  and  much  of  its  ease : 
so  that  although  the  boot  may  be  so  well  adjusted 
to  the  spoilt  shape  of  the  foot,  as  to  cause  no  pain, 
an  honest  twenty  or  thirty  mile  walk  is  more  than 
hampered  foot-machinery  has  power  to  sustain. 

For  this  reason,  says  Dr.  Meyer,  it  is  wrong  to 
suppose  that  because  a  shoe  is  easy  it  is  right,  or 
that  a  cast  of  the  foot,  unless  it  be  a  healthy  one, 
would  make  the  best  last  for  the  shoe  it  is  to 
wear.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  gradual 
return  of  the  great  toe  to  its  place,  by  leaving  its 
place  (to  some  extent  at  least)  vacant  for  it,  and 
permitting  gentle  pressure  where  the  joint  has 
been  forced  into  undue  projection.  When  the 
shoemaker  now  tells  a  customer  that  he  treads  very 
much  on  one  side,  he  in  fact  comnliments  him  by 
the  information  that  he  has  a  healthy  and  unsub- 


jugated  foot,  determined  to  tread  straight.  It  is 
precisely  because  children's  feet  are  only  in  the 
first  stage  of  injury,  and  are  more  nearly  as  God 
made  them  than  as  they  are  destined  to  be  made 
by  the  shoemakers,  that  children  especially  come 
into  trouble  with  the  shoemakers,  or  with  the  pa- 
rents and  guardians  who  believe  rather  in  ahoea 
than  in  feet,  for  "treading  on  one  side."  A  strong 
and  healthy  foot  tramples  a  foolish  shoe  out  ai 
far  as  possible  into  the  form  it  ought  at  first  to 
have  had.  Even  the  distorted  foot,  aft^r  the  shoe- 
maker has  done  hit  worst,  will  often  tread  over 
the  leather  of  the  inner  side  of  the  boot-heel,  b^ 
cause  of  a  natural  effort  of  the  foot-heel  to  brmff 
itself  into  some  approach  to  the  right  line  witn 
the  great  toe. 

In  a  properly  made  shoe,  then,  the  greartoe 
and  the  heel  have  their  right  relative  plaees  fur- 
nished for  them.  And,  since  they  are  to  be  in  a 
line  together,  it  must  follow  that  if  a  ^ell-made 
pair  of  boots  be  placed  side  by  side  so  that  their 
neels  touch,  their  sides  also  will  touch  throng^ 
the  whole  space  in  front  of  the  instep  from  tb« 
place  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  to  the  very  end 
of  it.  .They  will  diverge  only  at  the  rounded 
ends,  where  the  great  toes  round  off  into  the  lit- 
tle toes,  along  whose  line,  and  nowhere  else,  any 
possible  pointing  of  the  shape  of  the  boot-sole 
can  be  goL — Dickens'  AU  the  Year  Bound, 


Bristol  Co.  Central  Exhibition.— The  ex- 
hibition of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  particularly 
fine,  and  some  idea  of  the  rivalry  stirred  up 
among  the  farmers  may  be  formed  from  the  num- 
ber of  competitors.  There  were  thirty  each  of 
working  and  drawing  cattle,  the  same  number  of 
breeding  horses  and  colts,  of  fat  cattle  and  steers 
twenty,  working  horses  fifteen,  family  horses  ten, 
sheep  and  swine  twenty-four,  bulls  seventeen, 
and  poultry  twenty-one. 

The  important  entries  in  the  other  depsot- 
ments  were  in  the  plowing  match  seventeen,  ag- 
ricultural products  and  vegetables  thirty^niney 
butter,  cheese,  honey  and  bread  thirty-one,  fruits 
and  flowers  nineteen,  spading  three,  domestic 
manufactures  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  heavy 
manufactures  sixteen.  The  programme,  as  car- 
ried out,  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  several 
thousands  assembled,  and  was  about  as  follows, 
including  a  meeting  of  the  society  to  nominate 
officers,  earlier  in  the  morning :  At  9i,  spading 
match  ;  10,  plowing  match ;  1,  drawing  match  ; 
2i,  trial  of  family  horses  $  and  4,  foot  races.  Be- 
tween the  plowing  and  drawing  matches,  a  pro- 
cession of  town  teams  and  all  the  stock  on  exhi- 
bition moved  round  the  half  mile  track.  Dinner 
and  speeches  in  Railroad  Hall. 


Bemo  VINO  ScNBURN.— If  our  young  lady  read- 
ers would  like  to  know  what  will  take  off  tan  and 
sunburn,  let  them  take  a  handful  of  bran,  pour  a 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  it,  let  it  stand  one  hour, 
then  strain.  When  cold  put  to  it  a  pint  of  bay 
rum.    Bottle  and  use  it  when  needed. 
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irOBTH    KIDDIiXSOX  OATTIiB  SHOW. 

The  day  was  splendid.  Ezbibition  began  with 
the  Plowing  Match,  Four  double  oz-teams  and 
three  horse-teams  engaged  in  the  contest.  The 
match  excited  much  interest.  The  show  of  horses 
was  large,  and  many  of  the  animals  excellent. 
The  number  of  entries  of  cattle  in  all,  was  90. 
Sheep  19  entries,  swine  20,  and  there  was  a  good 
display  of  poultry.  The  display  of  yegetables 
was  Tery  fine.  Not  much  fruit,  but  a  pretty  good 
show  of  peaches  and  plums.  Fifty-two  entries 
were  made  for  the  premiums  on  bread,  all  of 
which  was  said  to  be  excellent  Of  butter,  there 
were  17  entries,  and  several  boxes  of  honey. 
There  was  a  large  display  of  needlework,  hand- 
some carpets,  shawls,  flannels,  &c.  There  were 
several  farm  implements,  and  the  Winans  Steam 
Oun! 

A  dinner  was  provided  on  the  Fair  Grounds, 
after  which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Georob  B.  Lorino,  of  Salem,  which  was,  of 
course,  a  good  one. 


To  Hold  a  Hard-headed  Horse.— I  wish 
through  the  medium  of  your  common-sense  pa- 
ver, to  describe  a  simple  method  of  holding  a 
nery, '  hard-bitted  or  run-away  horse.  Put  the 
buckle  or  snap  of  the  rein  through  the  bit  ring, 
and  fasten  it  to  some  part  of  the  bridle  between 
the  ears  and  mouth  of  the  horse.  The  advantage 
of  this  easily  and  quickly  made  arrangement  is 
two-fold : 

Ist.  It  draws  the  bit  into  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  horse's 
head. 

2d.  The  force  exerted  on  the  bit  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  same  power  at  the  end  of  the  rein, 
though  not  quite  doubled,  is  very  much  ereater 
than  when  the  rein  is  attached  simply  to  tne  bit. 
By  this  means,  I  have  seen  the  most  fretful  and 
ungovernable  animal  immediately  converted  into 
a  serviceable  plow-horse,  while  my  eased  limbs 
and  shoulders  gave  direct  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  diminished  labor  of  managing  the  team. 

The  arrangement  is  also  convenient  in  driving 
an  ill-matched  team,  one  horse  being  a  fast,  and 
the  other  a  moderate  traveller.  Arrange  the  reins 
as  directed  for  the  fast  horse,  leaving  the  others 
in  the  common  way. — N.  P.  Blakeslee,  in  the 
American  AgricuUuriat, 


The  Crops  in  Pennsylvania. — ^Farmers  state, 
says  the  Harrisburg  Patriot^  that  the  autumn  crops 
are  full  and  abundant.  The  corn  is  fast  ripening, 
and  roasting  ears  are  only  procurable  from  corn 
planted  late  for  the  purpose.  Potatoes  will  be 
plenty  and  cheap.  The  only  crops  that  remain 
beside  com  andjsotatoes  are  buckwheat  and  ruta 
baga  tumips.  These  are  doing  well,  and  the  lov- 
ers of  buckwheat  cakes  may  smack  their  lips  in 
anticipation.  To  the  agricultural  community  this 
fall  is  a  lucky  one.  Their  barns  will  be  filled  to 
bursting,  while  the  prices  will  be  such  that  be- 
tween now  and  next  spring  many  a  long,  linger- 
ing mortgage  will  be  stricken  from  the  record. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


THB  PSBTUMB  OF  FIiOWBBS. 

An  English  writer  regrets  the  waste  of  flowers 
in  many  gardens,  and  recommends  their  use  in 
perfumery  for  domestic  purpose.    He  says : 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  for  this  purpose  is 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  south 
of  France;  the  weight  of  blossoms  from  which 
the  odor  is  there  extracted  being  reckoned  by 
thousands  of  pounds.  Highly  purified  fat  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  scent,  which  is 
thus  transferred  to  the  perfumer,  who  then  ex- 
tracts it  from  the  fat  b^  the  aid  of  spirits  of  wine, 
for  which  it  has  a  still  stronger  affinity.  Why 
should  we  not  frow  flowers  for  their  odors  as  well 
as  for  their  colors  ?  There  are  scores  of  flowers 
in  our  gardens  that  would  yield  admirable  ex- 
tracts with  a  little  pains.  For  instance,  there  is 
heliotrope,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  honey-suckle, 
myrtle,  clove  pink,  and  wall  flower.  We  have  ex- 
tracts from  till  these  flowers  in  the  perfumer's 
shops,  but  they  are  nothing  but  skillful  combina- 
tions of  other  scents.  He  further  suggests  that 
every  lad^  might  be  her  own  perfumer,  and  give 
us  a  receipt  for  obtaining  scent  from  heliotropes, 
or  any  other  sweet-scented  flower.  Now  that  onr 
gardens  are  in  full  beauty  and  perfume,  some  of 
our  fair  readers  may  like  to  try  the  experiment 
for  themselves,  and  we  therefore  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  receipe: 

At  the  season  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom 
obtain  one  pound  of  fine  lard,  melt  it  and  strain 
it  through  a  dose  hair  sieve  to  drop  into  cold 
spring  water;  this  operation  granulates  and 
washes  the  blood  and  membrane  from  it.  In 
order  to  start  with  a  perfect  inodorous  grease, 
the  process  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
using  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  pinch  of  alum  in  each 
water ;  it  is  then  to  be  wasned  five  or  six  times 
in  plain  water ;  finally,  remit  the  fat  and  cast  it 
into  a  pan  to  free  it  from  adhering  water.  Now 
put  the  clarified  fat  into  a  glue-pot,  and  place  it 
into  such  a  position  near  the  fire  of  the  green- 
house, or  elsewhere,  that  will  keep  it  warm 
enough  to  be  liquid;  into  the  fat  throw  as  many 
fiowers  as  you  can,  and  there  let  them  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  this  time  strain  the  fat 
from  the  spent  flowers,  and  add  fresh  ones ;  re- 

{>eat  this  operation  for  a  week ;  we  expect,  at  the 
ast  straining,  the  fat  will  have  beoome  very  high- 
ly perfumed,  and  when  cold,  may  be  justly  termed 
pomade  a  la  heliotrope.  To  turn  thu  pomade  in- 
to an  extract  fit  for  the  handkerchief,  all  that  has 
to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  perfumed  fat  into  small 
pieces,  drop  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
cover  it  with  highly  rectified  spirits,  in  which  it 
must  remain  for  a  week.  When  strained  off,  the 
process  will  be  completed. 


ToBiATO  Pickles.— Slice  green  tomatoes  and 
put  them  in  salt  and  water  for  three  or  four  days. 
Scald  them  in  alum  water ;  then  place  a  layer  in 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  and  sprinkle  on  a  little  sugar, 
allspice  and  cinnamon ;  put  in  another  layer,  and 
sprinkle  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  jar  in  near- 
ly filled,  and  then  cover  them  with  scalding  cider 
vinegar. — American  AgricuLturistn 
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CacuMBBR  Toast. — Select  your  cucumbers — 
fresh,  crisp,  medium  size— just  as  you  would  pre- 
fer if  serred  up  in  the  usual  mauner  $  pare  and 
slice  lengthwise  in  outs  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
rinse  in  cold  water  ;  dip  each  singly  in  flour,  and 
hurry  them  into  the  dripping  pan,  using  for  ma- 
terial to  fry  them  the  gravy  in  which  either  beef- 
Bteaks,  yeal-cutiets  or  mutton-chops  were  .cooked, 
or  butter  may  be  used ;  but  be  sure  to  fry  briskly 
nntil  the  slices  are  a  light  brown  on  both  sides, 
have  your  bread  toasted,  buttered  or  dipped,  as 
you  prefer,  and  close  at  hand ;  slip  the  slices  of 
cucumber  hot  from  the  pan  between  slices  of 
toast  and  serve  at  once.  Any  one  following  these 
directions  implicitly,  will  find  cucumber  toast 
really  good  to  eat — Afnerican  Farm&r, 

It  must  be  somewhere  written  that  the  virtues 
of  mothers  shall  occasionally  be  visited  upon  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  sins  of  the  father. 


YOUTH'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Otm  FABBITTB. 

Not  long  since,  as  I  took  my  seat  in  the  cars 
for  a  day's  ride,  I  observed,  seated  opposite  me, 
an  elderly  lady  and  middle-aged  gentleman,  who, 
I  inferred  from  some  casual  remark,  had  been 
travelling  a  day  or  two.  It  was  a  very  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  the  lady  apparently  was 
sleeping. 

We  rode  in  silence  for  some  time,  when  the 
lady  awoke,  and  I  heard  the  gentleman  address 
her  as  mother.  His  dignified,  unobtrusive  man- 
ner, and  the  tender,  deferential  tone  of  his  voice, 
at  once  drew  my  attention  to  them,  and  having  no 
company,  my  eyes  and  my  thoughts  were  my  own. 

All  the  tender  care  which  a  mother  could  be- 
stow on  an  infant  child,  were  given  by  that  son 
to  his  mother.  .  The  slightest  movement  on  her 
part  to  adjust  her  furs,  or  cloak,  or  over-shoes,  or 
any  change  of  position,  called  forth  his  ready 
hand  in  assistance,  and  the  inquiries,  ''Are  you 
comfortable,  mothei  P  Do  you  feel  tired  P  Lay 
your  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  rest  yourself." 

At  noon  the  cars  stopped  for  the  [mssengers  to 
obtain  refreshments.  Tt  was  snowing  too  fast 
for  the  mother  to  go  out  of  the  cars,  and  the  son 
brought  her  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"Is  it  just  right,  mother  P"  he  inquired  as  she 
tasted  it. 

"A  little  more  cream  would  make  it  better ;  it 
is,  however,  very  good  as  it  is,"  was  her  reply. 

'*Let  me  get  you  some  more." 

"No,  my  son,  it  will  make  you  too  much  trou- 
ble ;  it  is  very  good  as  it  is." 

He  went  out  and  soon  returned  with  the  cream, 
and  poured  a  little  into  the  coffee,  and  then  a  lit- 
tle more,  until  it  was  "just  right."  He  then  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  I  heard  him  say,  in  the 
same  low  tone  of  voice  that  at  first  attracted  my 
attention,  <*I  am  glad,  mother,  that  I  can  do  any- 
tiiing  to  make  you  comfortable,  it  is  such  a  pleas- 
ure to  me." 

"I  thank  you,  my  son,"  she  replied  in  the  same 
spirit  and  tone  of  voice  as  that  of  her  son. 

Beautiftil,  thought  I,  as  I  quietly  watched  them, 
and  saw  manifested  their  mutual  love  and  confi- 
dence.   My  mind  went  back  to  the  time  when 


this  son,  now  in  manhood's  strength,  was  a  little 
helpless  infant,  and  I  pictured  that  mother  watch- 
ing over  him,  caring  for  him  with  a  solicitude 
such  as  mothers  only  can  feeL  And  througfa  afl 
the  years  of  childhocd  and  youth,  up  to  manhood, 
the  watchful  eye  was  ever  over  him,  the  guiding 
hand  ever  ready  to  lead,  and  a  mother's  love  ever 
ready  to  restrain  him  from  doing  wrong.  Now 
it  is  his  turn,  when  life's  meridian  with  her  is 
past,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  are  creeping  on, 
to  repay,  in  some  deeree,  for  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  him,  and  faithfully  and  affectionately 
did  he  seem  fulfilling  his  duty. 

How  many  grown  up  sons  there  are  who  seem 
to  feel  it  beneath  them  to  show  any  tenderness 
for  their  mothers.  It  is  feminine,  they  say.  They 
will  perform  acts  of  kindness,  but  in  a  business 
kind  of  a  way,  or  because  it  is  their  duty,  little 
dreaming  that  they  are  crushing  the  maternal 
spirit  by  such  cold,  heartless  acts. 

Acts  of  kindness,  done  in  the  spirit  manifested 
in  the  incident  above  mentioned,  have  an  untold 
influence.  The  pathwa}^  down  to  the  grave  would 
be  cheered,  made  even  joyful,  and  old  age  would 
be  exempt  from  much  of  the  gloom  Uiat  is  often 
experienced. 

The  reflex  influence  is  also  great.  A  younsr 
man  who  is  habitually  tender  of  his  mother,  and 
deferential  to  her,  will  make  a  good  citixen,  a 
true  friend,  and  will  be  faithful  in  all  the  walks 


A  BO'X'S  POCEJBT. 


About  the  greatest  curiosity  to  be  met  with  in 
this  common-place,  every-day,  hum-drum  world 
of  ours,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  contents 
of  a  boy's  pocket.  Peep  into  that  pocket  when 
you  will — whether  at  night  as  he  goes  to  his  bed, 
or  in  the  morning  as  he  goes  to  his  play ;  or 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  at  school  or  in  chcurchy 
any  where  and  every  where,  and  you  will  find  his 
pocket  a  perfect  curiosity-shop,  a  very  omnium 
gatherum^  into  which  is  ruthlessly  crammed  every 
article  that  comes  into  his  hands,  without  its  ever 
being  too  full  to  hold  the  last  object  upon  which 
he  lays  fingers.  A  little  urchin  of  some  ten  sum- 
mers' growth  invited  his  mamma  the  other  day, 
in  our  presence,  to  repair  a  slight  accident  to  a 
pantaloons-pocket,  and  to  do  this,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  upset  the  contents  of  master  Willie's 
pocket  upon  the  floor,  an  exact  inventory  of  which 
we  jiroceedcd  to  note  down  as  follows :  An  Indi- 
an rubber,  a  bottle-cork,  an  old  gas-burner,  one 
nine-pin,  a  part  of  an  exploded  fire- cracker,  an 
old  spool  of  cotton,  a  small  block,  part  of  an  old 
matcn-box,  one  old  envelope,  a  bag  of  marblesi 
one  hickory-nut,  piece  of  silk  cord,  several  pieces 
of  twine  and  strings,  the  lid  of  an  old  piU-boz, 
pieces  of  chestnut  null,  a  piece  of  ginger-cake,  a 
piece  of  tin,  a  rabbit's  tail,  pieces  of  fancy-colored 
paper,  two  old  nails,  a  small  picture-book,  a  slate- 
pencil,  a  broken  jew's-harp,  the  remains  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  a  penny  whistle,  a  piece  of 
shoe-string,  two  grains  of  corn,  a  pocket  knife- 
handle,  half  a  peach-stone,  two  spotted  chicken- 
feathers,  a  piece  of  brick-bat,  a  spinning-top,  a 
dead  mouse,  an  assortment  of  buttons,  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  candy,  and  a  mixture  of  sandy 
pebbles  and  dirt  generally. 
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OAUSJSTDAM   FOB  DS02CMBSB. 
•         •         m       Low  tlM  woods 
Bow  their  hoftrhMd;       •        *        « 
Eirth*f  aniTerMl  teoe,  deep  hid  and  efalU, 
Ii  one  wide  dAisllng  watte,  that  boriea  wide 
The  work!  of  man.    Drooping,  the  Uborer-oz 
Stands  covered  o*er  with  snow,  and  then  ^'t^^Am 
The  frnlt  ef  all  his  toll.    The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  hj  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  FroTideaoe  assigns  them.— Tbomsoh. 

ecember,  the  last  of 
the  annual  train 
of  months,  has  at 
length  arriTed.  — 
t  The  golden  gates 
of  autumn  are 
^  dosed.  Winter  is 
I  spreading  his  fros- 
ty mantle  over  the 
earth,  introducing 
to  the  view  new 
landscapes,  and 
new  forms  and  co- 
lors, and  estahlish- 
ing  a  realm  of  its 
own.  Vegetable  life  is  fast 
becoming  extinct ;  it  sprang^ 
gladly  into  existence  under 
the  kindly  influences  of  spring,  was 
atrengibened  and  sustained  by  sum- 
mer dews  and  showers,  and  perfect- 
ed* by  the  genial  suns  of  autumn.  But  it  is  all 
just  as  glorious  in  its  decay,  as  it  was  in  its 
progress  to  perfection;  it  has  fulfilled  tha  ob- 
jects of  its  existence,  in  its  youth,  in  its  strong 
and  lusty  maturity,  and  in  age,  and  now  bows 
in  obedience  to  that  unvarying  law  of  change 
which  controls  all  that  composes  this  transient 
earth.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  rich  lessons  that 
autumn  affords  to  intelligent  beings,— to  bow 
in  filial  submission  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
eome  to  the  kter  period  of  existence  laden 
with  heavenly  affections  and  the  eood  purposes 


of  Hfe,  as  the  plant  is  laden  with  the  shining 
and  perfect  seedP  The  feathered  tribes  have 
hied  away  to  sunnier  dimes.  The  denixens  of 
the  forests  have  ■ought  shelter  in  the  caves  and 
fastnesses  which  nature  provides,  while  domestic 
animals  are  hovering  about  the  habitations  of 
man,  and  dependent  upon  him  for  that  shelter 
and  sustenance  which  their  own  instincts  would 
fail  to  secure.  The  busy  hum  of  insect  life  has 
ceased,  and  during  some  entire  days  a  calm  and 
impressive  stillness  everywhere  prevails. 

In  the  aspect  of  the  external  world  during  this 
month,  there  is  much  that  is  striking.  The  ex- 
change  of  autumn's  gay  livery  for  the  sombre 
drapery  of  winter,  the  passing  away  of  most  that 
is  attractive  and  especially  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  stately 
storm-king,  with  all  the  chilling  paraphernalia  of 
clouds  and  tempests,  is  calculated  to  chasten  our 
desires,  and  awaken  feelings  tinged  with  the  more 
sober  views  of  life. 

But  December  is  not  without  its  charms,  by 
any  means.  It  depends  much,  however,  upon  our 
habits  of  thought  and  observation,  whether  we 
are  attracted  towards  external  nature,  and  pleased 
with  her  aspects  or  not  All  may  be  barren  and 
uninteresting  to  one,  where  another  may  find 
beauty  and  instruction  in  all  his  paths.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator 
but  is  filled  with  lessons  of  wisdom  and  love,  and 
he  whose  heart  is  properly  attuned,  and  beating 
in  unison  with  nature's  works,  may  find  in  every 
season  much  to  awaken  emotions  of  pleasure,  and 
more  that  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  to 
excite  his  wonder  and  admiration. 

December  is  the  month  of  plenty,  literally,  the 
hxrvest-Twme,  The  store-house,  the  granary,  the 
cellar  and  the  larder  being  filled,  there  seems  to 
be  propriety  in  regarding  it  as  a  fit  time  foryeosi- 
ing,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 

The  Jews  had  a  festival,  commemorating  the 
ingathering  of  their  crops,  when,  with  most  lib- 
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aral  oyatioiM«  they  acknowledged  tbe  goodness 
of  a  boontifbl  ProTidence.  Oar  forefathers,  in 
imitation  of  their  example,  institnted  an  autum- 
nal festival,  which,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
has  been  observed  as  ike  holy'dtiy  of  the  year. 
These  occasions,  with  their  accustomed  gatherings 
of  scattered  households  and  reunions  of  near  rel- 
atives, with  the  promptings  of  dependence  and 
gratitude  which  they  excite,  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  the  heart  by  leading  it  to  the  Source  of 
all  our  blessings,  and  by  awakening  the  better 
impulses  of  our  nature. 

In  these  times  of  making  haste  to  be  rich,  when 
eagerness  to  see  and  enjoy  the  "good  time  com- 
ing" seems  almost  to  obliterate  all  recollections 
of,  and  destroy  respect  for,  the  good  times  and 
customs  of  the  past,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
this  precious  relic,  this  good  old  puritanic  festi- 
val, denominated  "Thanksgiving,"  is  still  hailed 
with  joy,  and  duly  observed  by  all  of  New  Eng- 
land extraction.  Very  far  distant  be  the  day, 
when  the  shadows  of  Thanksgiving  luxuries  and 
Thanksgiving  gratitude  shall  be  less. 

The  dark  douds,  cold  winds  and  forbidding  as- 
pect abroad,  make  more  grateful  the  Jiretide  oom- 
forts  within.  All  our  ideas  of  pleasure  are  re- 
ferable to  the  principles  of  contrast  Had  we 
never  felt  the  cold,  wo  should  remain  ignorant  of 
the  genial  and  delightful  influences  of  warmth. 
Hence  the  pleasure  we  feel,  in  witnessing  the 
progress  of  a  storm,  when  we  ean  look  out  upon 
it,  secure  from  its  piercing  winds  or  driving 
sleet,  and  feel  that  the  social  hearth  and  com- 
fortable bed  are  ours  through  the  dark  and 
dreary  night. 

This,  too,  is  emphatically  tbe  season  for  culti- 
rating  the  social  affectioru.  Family  gatherings, 
social  parties,  calls  and  hymeneal  embarkations, 
are  matters  of  every-day  oocurrenoe.  Now  is  the 
time  for  mental  euliurt.  No  longer  called  by 
cares  in  the  external  world,  the  mind  naturally 
turns  in  upon  itself.  Exemption  from  labor  and 
the  division  of  time  both  favor  literary  pursuits, 
and  make  this  the  season  for  stitdy.  Vigor  of 
body,  imparted  by  rest  from  exhausting  labor, 
and  by  cool,  bracing  weather,  gives  activity  to  the 
mind,  and  fits  it  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Schools,  lyceums,  institutes,  and  all  the  machi- 
nery of  popular  education,  are  now  In  full  opera- 
tion. And  those  who  would  become  wiser  and 
better,  as  they  grow  older,  should  improve  the 
golden  moments  as  they  pass. 

December  is  the  fit  time  to  make  a  settlement  of 
arrearages,  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  and 
plan  for  the  future.  As  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  mechanic  close  up  their  accounts 
and  balance  their  books,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
so  should  the  farmer  adjust  his  accounts  and  make 
out  his  balance  sheet,  thot  he  may  know  the  re- 


sult of  his  labors,  and  understandingly  plan  for 
the  coming  season* 

The  close  of  the  year  is  a  fitting  time  for  all, 
of  every  vocation,  to  review  the  past— to  take  m 
faithful  inventory  of  their  mental,  moral  and  phj^ 
sical  possessions,  and  see  what  progress  they  are 
making  in  preparation  for  the  dosing  scenes  of 
life.  ___^ 

Piw  th§  Nem  Aiftewl  J\nwur, 
aOaSTPITTM  ABBOBBUMC 

Is  this  plant  a  new  species  of  Tree  Cotton,  pe- 
culiar to  Chili  and  Peru,  or  is  it  the  old  species 
Qossypium  Arboreum  introduced  into  Great  Bri- 
tain from  the  East  Indies  as  early  as  1694  ?  It  k 
now  cultivated  in  India,  near  temples  and  babita- 
tions  of  Fakirs,  and  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  the 
Hindoo  deities,  and  therefore  only  employed  for 
making  muslin  for  turbans.  It  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  India,  Arabia  and  Egypt.  I  cannot  find 
that  it  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England, 
and  is  not  enumerated  among  the  plants  described 
by  Loudon,  as  now  cultivated  in  Britain.  The 
genus  of  Gossynium  contains  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen species,  and  the  Cotton  Tree  of  India  is  tbe 
only  shrubby  plant  which  is  noticed  by  botanists, 
so  far  as  I  now  can  discover.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  this  plant  will  prove  to  be  as  valuable  as 
Mr.  Kendall  supposes  it  to  be,  and  will  not  here- 
after be  classed  with  the  China  tree  com,  China 
sorgo,  moms  multicaulis,  and  other  regetable 
novelties.  S.  P.  Fowler. 

Danversport,  Oct.  26, 1861. 

Tks  HuiCAN  Hair,— It  would  apnear  that  the 
beautiful  golden  hair  owes  its  brigtitness  to  an 
excess  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  while  black  hair 
owes  its  jetty  aspect  to  an  excess  of  carbon  and  a 
deficiency  of  sulphur  and  oxygen.  VanoueUa 
traces  an  oxyd  of  iron  in  the  latter,  and  also  in 
red  hair.  The  colorinr  matter,  however,  forma 
but  one  portion  of  the  difTerenoe  existing  between 
the  soft  luxuriant  tangles  of  the  Saxon  girl,  and 
the  coarse  blue-black  locks  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can squaw.  The  size  and  quality  of  each  hair, 
and  tbe  manner  in  which  it  is  planted,  tell  pow- 
erfully in  determining  the  line  between  the  two 
races. 

An  eminent  German  has  undergone  the  enor> 
mous  labor  of  counting  the  number  of  hairs  in 
heads  of  four  different  colors.  In  a  blond  he 
found  140,400  hairs ;  in  a  brown,  109,440;  in  a 
blade,  102,962 ;  and  in  a  red  one,  88,740.  What 
the  red  and  black  heads  wanted  in  numbex^  of 
hairs  was  made  up,  however,  in  the  greater  bulk 
of  the  hairs  individually;  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  scalps  were  pretty  e()ual  in  weight.  It  is  to 
the  fineness  and  multiplicity  of  hairs  that  blond 
tresses  owe  the  rich  and  silk-like  character  of 
their  flow — a  circumstance  which  artists  have  so 
loved  to  dwell  upon. 


A  Labqb  Turnip.— Mr.  B.  F.  Ellis,  of  East 
Bridgewater,  has  left  with  us  a  turnip  of  the  Pur- 
ple Top  variety,  which  weighs,  without  leaves  or 
roots,  ten  and  a  quarter  pounds,  and  is  nearly  a 
Sabbath  day*s  journey  around  it. 
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WAUBLBRS. 

Hemlock  Wsrbler— Aataanal  Warblei^Bsy-Breuted  Warbler 
-.Chestnot-Sided  W&rbter— Plae  W&rbtor. 

The  Hemlock  WAmBLEB,  (SffMeola  pants, 
Jardine ;  Sylvia  pant$,  Wilsoo,)  wat  discovered, 
and  first  described  by  Wilson,  in  1812,  and  sub- 
eequently  by  Audubon,  Bonaparte  and  Nuttall. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  common  species, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, which  has  been  much  doubted  by  competent 
ornithologists ;  and  we  have  but  little  informa- 
tion concerning  its  history.  It  derives  its  name 
from  beinff  commonly  observed  among  the  thick 
boughs  of  hemlock  trees.  Wilson  obserres  as 
follows  concerning  its  habits :  '*It  is  a  most  live- 
ly and  active  little  bird,  climbing  among  the  twigs, 
and  hanging  like  a  Titmouse  on  the  branches ; 
but  possessing  all  the  external  characters  of  the 
Warolers.  It  has  a  few  low  and  very  sweet  notes, 
at  which  times  it  stops  and  repeats  them  for  a 
short  time,  then  darts  about  as  before.  It  shoots 
after  flies  to  a  considerable  distance ;  often  be- 
gins at  the  lower  branches,  and  hunts  with  ffreat 
regularity  and  admirable  dexterity,  upwards  to 
the  top,  then  flies  off  to  the  next  tree,  at  the  low- 
er branches  of  which  it  commences  hunting  up- 
wards as  before." 

Later  authors  are  disposed  to  consider  the 
Hemlock  Warbler  identical  with  the  following 
species,  the  Autumnal  WarbUr,  regarding  the 
Hemlock  Warbler  as  the  adult ;  of  which  there 
is  some  de^ce  of  probability.  Among  those  who 
support  this  view  are  Drs.  jSrewer  and  DeKay, 
and  other  eminent  omitholo^sts,  while  Prof. 
Bgird,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  number,  makes 
the  Hemlock  Warbler  the  Blackbumian  Warbler, 
{Stfivicola  BlackbumuB,)  in  its  autumnal  dress ; 
and  disposes  of  the  Autumnal  Warbler  br  mak- 
ing it  identical  with  the  Bay-Breasted  Warbler, 
{Sylvicola  eaiianea,)  considering  it  merely  that 
bird  in  immature  or  autumnal  plumage }  and  for 
the  support  of  either  conclusion  there  seems  but 
a  small  degree  of  probability.  Audubon,  Nut- 
tall  and  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  Wilson,  consider 
the  two  as  distinct. 

The  Hemlock  Warbler  is  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  eight  in  extent ;  upper  parts  black, 
with  streaks  of  yellow  olive ;  upper  part  of  the 
head  yellow,  with  minute  black  spots ;  beneath  yel- 
low, deep  and  bright  on  the  breast,  and  paler  on  the 
belly,  with  dusky  or  black  atreaks  on  the  belly 
and  breast ;  wings  barred  with  white,  and  the 
three  exterior  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  tail, 
white  on  their  inner  vanes. 

The  Autumnal  Wabbleb,  (Sylviecia  antum^ 
nalis,  Jardine ;  Sylvia  auiumfMlis,  Wilson,)  con- 
sidered by  some  (as  above  noticed)  as  the  young 
of  the  Hemlock  Warbler,  is  common  here  in  the 
fall,  arriving  in  September  from  the  North,  (some, 
however,  probably  passing  the  summer  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  parts  of  x^ew  England,)  and  for 
about  two  weeks  is  quite  numerous,  frequenting 
alike  the  orchards,  gardens,  thickets  and  forests 
of  all  kinds,  though  apparently  preferring  birch 
to  other  trees,  as  they  pass  leisurely  southward 
to  their  winter  Quarters  beyond  the  United  States. 
They  are  exceedingly  active,  and  while  searching 
for  their  winged  food,  occasionally  emit  their  low, 


sweet  warbling  song,  which,  at  this  ^'melancholy 
season,"  may  be  listened  to  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure. Wilson  first  described  this  species,  and 
only  meeting  with  it  in  the  autumn,  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  bears.  Audubon,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  more  fortunate ;  and  after  observ- 
ing that  it  BMkes  its  appearance  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Louisiana  early  in  Mardi,  and  after  spending 
a  few  days  hurries  rapidly  northward,  hardly  stop- 
ping until  it  reaches  the  remote  parts  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  states :  '*I  have  found  it  breed- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cayuj;a  Lakes, 
and  on  the  borders  of  LakeChamplain,  m  retired 
parte  of  the  woods,  which  it  seems  to  prefer  dur- 
ing summer  months.  I  have  also  found  it  in  the 
lony  forests  of  that  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  usu- 
ally called  the  Great  Pine  Swamp.  The  nest,  like 
that  of  many  other  Sylvice,  is  partially  conical 
and  pensile,  and  ia  formed  of  the  soft  bark  of 
vines,  lined  with  the  down  of  various  plants.  The 
e^s  are  from  four  to  six,  of  a  white  color,  ting^ 
with  red,  and  sprinkled  with  brownish  dots  at  the 
larger  end."  Observing  the  female  sitting  as  late 
as  &e  20th  of  August,  he  concludes  that  wis  spe- 
cies rears  two  broods  of  young  each  season. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  four  and  three- 
fourths  incnes ;  extent  eight  inches ;  general  col- , 
or  above  light  green  olive,  (with  obscure  dusky 
stripes  in  autumn ;)  beneadi  yellowish  white  i  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  dull  yellow ;  white  bara 
on  the  wings,  and  white  spots  on  the  exterior  tail 
feathers. 

The  Bay-Bbba8T£d  Wabbleb,  {SyUicola  cas^ 
ianea,  Swainson ;  Dendroica  caslanea,  Baird,)  is 
one  of  our  rarest  Warblers,  concerning  whose 
histonrbut  litUe  is  known.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  here  in  spring,  generally  in  Maj,  while  on 
its  way  to  more  distant  northern  regions,  and  is 
again  very  rarely  met  with  on  its  return  south- 
ward in  autumn.  Audubon  speaks  of  something 
peculiar  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this  bird 
m  different  parts  of  the  United  States  in  spring. 
He  relates  having  met  with  them  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey  and  New  York  as  early  as  the 
banning  of  April,  where  they  are  seen  but  for 
a  few  days,  and  in  Louisiana  as  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  June,  '*when  the  cotton  plant  was  eov* 
ered  with  blossoms,  amongst  which  they  were 
busily  searching  for  food."  But  neither  Audubon 
nor  Wilson  are  able  to  give  us  further  informa- 
tion of  the  habits  of  this  bird.  The  present  year 
I  shot  a  male  of  this  species  the  20th  of  May,  in 
this  vicinity,  the  only  one  I  met  with  during  sev- 
eral days  of  hunting. 

The  Bay-Breasted  Warbler  measures  about  five 
inches  in  length,  and  eleven  in  extent  (  crown, 
fore  neck,  breast  and  sides  under  the  wings  chest- 
nut or  bay ;  abdomen  and  lower  tail  coverts  white, 
tinged  with  reddish ;  forehead,  cheeks  and  line 
over  the  eye  black ;  upper  plumage  generally  vel- 
lowish-gray,  spotted  and  streaJced  with  dusky  i 
tail,  as  usual  with  the  Warblers,  marked  with 
white ;  and  there  are  white  bars  on  the  wings. 
The  female  is  similarly  marked,  but  haa  the  col- 
ors paler. 

It  appears  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  much  dia-- 
pute  in  regard  to  whether  the  four  Warblers  last 
described  (Blackburnian,  Hemlock,  Autumnal  and 
Bay-Breasted)  are  merely  four  nominal  species^ 
some  only  representing  the  immature  states  of 
plumage  of  the  others,  or  whether  they  really  con* 
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fititate  four  diatinct,  genuine  ipecies.  Both  views 
of  the  question  have  had  authoritative  advocates ; 
and  as  late  as  1858,  Baird,  in  his  Oeneral  Report 
upon  the  Zoology  of  the  several  Pacific  Railroad 
Routes,  part  II.,  (voL  IX.  of  the  reports  on  the 
Pacific  Kailroad  explorations  and  surveys,)  not 
satisfied  with  the  previous  arrangement  of  orni- 
thologists of  note, — uniting  the  Hemlock  and 
Autumnal  Warblers  under  Sylvicola  farus,  mak- 
ing three  species  from  the  four  nominal  ones — 
makes  but  two  out  of  the  four,  referring  8.  paras 
to  8.  Blackbumiast  and  8.  awtumnalis  to  S,  cas- 
tanea,  a  proceeding  that*  considering  the  facts 
furnished  by  older  authors,  at  present  seems  al- 
most unwarranted.  Their  first  aescr^ber,  and  sub- 
sequent writers  of  the  highest  note,  observed  and 
described  them  as  distinct,  and  with  apparent 
good  reasons ;  and  thus  we  now  leave  them. 

The  Chestnut-Sided  Warblee,  (Sylvicola 
Pennsylvanica;  8.  icterocephala,  Swainson ;  Den" 
droica  Pennsiihanica,  Baird,)  is  not  unfrequent- 
Iv  met  with  in  various  parts  of  New  England, 
throughout  the  summer.  They  arrive  from  the 
South  early  in  May,  and  generally  frequent  low 
thickets  or  moist  woodlands,  where  they  general* 
ly  remain  during  the  summer,  after  building  their 
nests  in  swampy  and  retired  situations,  and  sel- 
dom appear  in  cultivated  grounds.  The  male 
possesses  a  short,  but  very  agreeable  song.  They 
construct  their  nest  in  bushes,  (according  to  Dr. 
Brewer,)  laving  tluree  or  four  milk  white  eggs, 
marked  with  purple  blotches.  They  doubtless  rear 
two  broods  in  a  year,  as  I  have  observed  them  feed- 
ing their  young  late  in  August,  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Several 
pairs  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  mv  imme- 
diate vicinity  the  present  summer,  but  all  mv  ef- 
forts to  discover  their  nests  have  thus  &r  been 
fruitless.  South  of  New  England  it  does  not  ap- 
pear so  common,  although  its  habitat  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  whole  United  States  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi.  Wilson  considered  it  very  rare,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  **one  of  those  transient  visitors 
that  pass  through  Pennsylvania,  in  April  and 
May,  on  their  way  North  to  breed.''  And  Audu- 
bon observes  that  the  only  ones  he  ever  met  with 
were  five  that  he  shot  in  the  same  State,  one  cold 
May  morning,  when  there  was  a  light  snow,  al- 
though at  the  time  peach  and  apple  trees  were  in 
bloom. 

Length  five  inches;  extent  seven  and  a  half; 
upper  parts  streaked  with  black  and  gra^,  and 
skirted  with  glossy  olive  green ;  crown  brilliant 
yellow ;  front,  line  over  the  eye  and  auriculars 
white ;  lores  and  a  patch  beneath  black  ;  a  streak 
of  bright  chestnut  descends  along  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  body ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white. 
The  female  is  slightly  smaller,  and  has  the  colors 
paler.    This  is  one  of  our  handsomest  species. 

The  Pine  Warblee,  (Sijlvicola  pinus,  Audubon ; 
Dendroica  pinus,  Baird,)  or  Pine  Creeping  War- 
bler, as  sometimes  described,  is  a  common  spe- 
cies in  our  pine  woods  throughout  the  summer, 
and  is  often  among  our  earliest  spring  visitants, 
being  the  earliest  of  all  the  Warblers  in  its  arri- 
val. The  present  ^ear  I  observed  them  the  4th 
of  April,  at  which  time  a  recent  snow  covered  the 
ground,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  por- 
tions of  it  remained  for  a  week.  The  lively  twit- 
ter of  numerous  individuals  could  be  heard  in  the 
pine  woods,  from  the  tops  of  the  lofty  pitch  pinen. 


(pinus  rigidus,)  where  they  hunted  their  food 
among  the  thick  branches,  for  several  days,  while 
the  ground  beneath  was  wholly  snow  clad.  Dur- 
ing the  last  weeks  of  April  and  the  first  of  Mav, 
they  frequent  open  fields,  particularly  orcfaarjb 
and  gardens,  obtaining  much  of  their  food  from  the 

ground,  continually  wagging  their  tails  as  tbej 
it  about,  and  appear  quite  unsuspicious  of  harm. 
A  little  later  they  retire  to  the  pine  forest,  in  which 
they  almost  exdusively  remain  during  the  sum- 
mer, where  they  rear  their  young,  placing  their 
nest,  it  is  said,  in  the  fork  of  a  horizontal  branch, 
and  lay  four  white  eggs,  marked  with  a  few  dark 
brown  spots  at  the  greater  end.  Late  in  autuaui 
it  retires  southward ;  and  Wilson  states  that  it 
remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  hnntiug  for  its  food 
it  is  very  active,  sometimes  creeping  along  the 
trunks  of  the  tree,  or  hanging  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches  in  various  postures,  like  the 
Chickadee  or  Titmouse, 

Length  five  and  one  half  inches ;  extent  nine  ; 
upper  parts  lively  yellowish-green  olive ;  beneath 
yellow,  fading  into  white  on  the  belly  and  lower 
tail  coverts.  The  female  has  the  mors  mncfa 
paler.  The  Viqoe*s  Warbler,  {Sylvia  Vigarsiit) 
described  by  Audubon  a%  a  new  species,  was  mere- 
ly the  young  of  the  Pine  Warbler. 
Springfidd,  1S61.  J.  A.  A. 


Ar  IW  Km  Bmglumd  Fmmm. 
UBDBBPRATTnarQ. 

Bespected  Friend  :— In  the  last  number  ol 
your  valuable  paper,  I  see  an  inquiry  made  by  a 
"Constant  Reader,"  "What  is  the  best  manner 
of  underdraining  swamp  land  ?*'  That  is  a  ven 
important  question,  for  I  consider  land  that  la 
well  underdrained  the  best  land  we  have. 

I  will  state,  briefly,  some  of  our  experience  in 
underdraining.  For  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
we  have  been  improving  our  wet  lands,  whether 
swamp  meadow,  or  wet  upland,  by  underdraining. 
We  diff  a  ditch  around  the  low,  wet  land,  next  to 
the  upland,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  drain  the 
land  well ;  then  fill  the  ditch  with  stones  carted 
from  our  fields  that  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  off 
then  scatter  over  the  stones  m  the  ditch,  some 
poor  meadow  hay  or  straw,  and  cover  over  with 
the  material  taken  from  the  drain. 

This  kind  of  a  ditch,  with  a  few  small  side 
drains  extending  to  the  main  one,  (if  they  are 
needed,)  drains  our  land  efilectually. 

Four  years  since  we  underdrained  about  4)  acres 
of  low  meadow  and  wet  upland,  where  we  used  to 
get  from  one  to  three  tons  of  poor  meadow  hay. 
Last  year  we  took  eight  tons,  tnis  season  thirteen 
tons  of  the  best  of  English  hay.  The  water  flows 
freely  through  all  of  our  drains,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  you  may  inquire,  "How  did  you  pre- 
pare the  land  after  draining  F"  We  plowed  when 
we  could ;  and  when  we  could  plow  we  dug  round 
the  rocks  and  settled  them  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  thus  raising,  instead  of 
settling  the  ground,  as  we  should  have  done  by 
removing  the  rocks.  We  carted  on  gravel,  loam 
and  compost  enough  to  cover  the  ground  well, 
and  fill  up  emouf^  the  hassocks.  What  we  plowed 
was  planted  with    com,  potatoes    and  tardea 
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tbe  first  two  years,  1853  and  1859.  The 
year  we  manured  in  the  hill ;  the  second 
year  we  spread  on  about  twenty  loads  of  compost 
to  the  acre ;  had  very  good  crops  both  years.  As 
soon  as  the  crops  were  removed  from  the  land 
the  second  year,  (early  in  the  fall,)  wo  seeded 
down  to  grass  with  timothy,  redtop  and  clover  $ 
barrowed,  bushed  and  rolled  well  with  a  heavy 
roller,  so  as  to  make  the  ground  quite  smooth  and 
even. 

When  we  bad  finished  preparing  tbe  land  for 
grasst  and  seeded  it  as  above  stated,  we  calculated 
the  expense  we  bad  been  at  and  the  value  of  the 
crops  taken  from  the  large  field,  up  to  that  time, 
and  found  that  we  were  well  paid  lor  all  that  we 
bad  done  to  tbe  land. 

The  next  season  after  seeding  down  to  grass, 
we  took,  (as  before  stated,)  eight  tons,  and  this 
year  thirteen  tons  of  the  best  of  hay.  We  mowed 
about  half  of  the  lot  twice,  and  could  probably 
bave  taken  two  tons  more  where  we  did  not  mow 
tbe  second  time.  In  estimating  tbe  expense,  we 
did  not  include  the  manure  we  put  on  the  land, 
but  everything  else  was  included.  I  think  well  of 
this  kind  oi  drain,  especially  where  we  have 
rocks  and  stones  we  want  to  clear  from  our  land ; 
for  by  this  way,  as  tbe  saying  is,  we  "kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,"  clear  our  field  of  rocks  and 
drain  our  land  at  tbe  same  time. 

Augustus  H.  Gbosvbnob. 

Bhaker  VtOage,  Harvard,  Mass^  Oct.,  1861. 


JFkfr  iht  Neto  Mugtand  Fiurmer. 

A  Pleasant  Home. — ^At  page  444  of  October 
number  of  this  journal,  we  find  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  Judge  French,  witb  tbe  above  beading. 
And  even  if  the  Judge  had  not  written  in  as  in- 
teresting a  style  and  manner  as  he  has,  still 
there  would  bave  been  a  degree  of  attractiveness 
about  the  communication,  as  the  very  title  could 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest,  in  most  minds,  a  train  of 
interesting  reflections,  aspirations  and  longinjj^s, 
and  to  set  imagination  and  constructive  faculties 
to  work,  either  in  castle-building  or  in  planning 
or  re-constructing  a  more  substantial  home.  A 
Pleasant  Home !  this  is  or  should  be  tbe  ultimate 
aim  and  object  of  all  the  labors  of  the  farmer,  as 
also,  indeed,  of  all  other  men.  A  Pleasant  Home ! 
without  this  what  avail  all  the  plans  and  projects 
of  tbe  bead,  all  the  toils  and  various  labors  of  the 
band,  all  our  industry,  all  our  gains,  all  our  ac- 
cumulations of  property,  and  all  our  gathering 
together  the  means  of  enjoyment ! — all  these  may 
be  regarded  but  as  tbe  plowing  and  sowing,  and 
other  operations  of  tbe  seed-time  and  summer, 
and  of  but  little  worth,  save  as  means  of  securing 
an  abundant  barvest.  He  who  fails  to  secure  a 
pleasant  home  as  the  barvest  of  his  life-labors  is 
as  unfortunate,  or  as  poor  a  manager,  as  he  who 
should  labor  bard  and  take  the  utmost  pains  in 
ireparing  his  soil,  sowing  his  seed,  and  cultivating 
lis  crops,  and  yet,  in  tbe  end,  fail,  through  mis- 
fortune or  mismanagement,  to  secure  a  remuner- 
ating barvest  The  latter  loses  the  natural  fruit 
and  reward  of  tbe  labors  of  one  season ;  and  the 
former  fails  to  secure  the  most  desirable  and 
most  heart-satisfying  of  all  the  compensations 
and  rewards  appointed  by  a  kind  Providence  as 
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fruits  of  human  industries,  and  fails,  not  for  one 
season  only,  but  for  a  whole  life,  A  Pleasant 
Home  is,  of  all  things  earthly,  the  sweetest,  tbe 
most  beart-satisfying,  and  the  nearest  thing  to 
Heaven. 

Among  tbe  advantages  and  blessings  whicb 
make  a  pleasant  home  so  valuable,  is  tne  moral 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon  all  within  its  hal- 
lowed sphere.  It  tends  certainly  to  cultivate,  de- 
velop and  strengthen  a  taste  and  love  for  the 
pure  and  tbe  beautiful  wherever  these  may  be 
round,  in  nature  or  in  art,  in  human  character,  or 
in  tbe  graces  of  social  intercourse.  It  tends  to 
elevate  and  refine  all  within  its  sphere,  to  make 
vice,  and  crime,  and  low  pursuits,  unwelcome  or 
disgusting,  to  pale  or  take  away  the  glittering  at- 
tractions of  the  tavern  and  similar  resorts ;  and, 
in  a  word,  to  cultivate  all  tbe  good  qualities  of 
the  occupants,  and  to  repress,  or  remove  by  de- 
grees, the  bad.  In  addition  to  these  refining  and 
elevating  influences  of  a  beautiful  and  pleasant 
home.  Judge  French  has  very  vividly  pictured 
to  the  mental  eye  some  of  tbe  similar  good  influ- 
ences whi^b  the  memory  of  a  pleasant  home  is 
adapted  and  likely  to  exert  upon  those  who  have 
been  called  to  leave  sucb  a  paradise,  either  by  tbe 
stern  voice  of  war,  or  by  a  love  of  enterprise  con- 
joined with  a  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
His  remarks  on  the  good  influenoes  of  recollec- 
tions of  such  a  home  will  be  interesting  to  many 
at  the  present,  and  will,  probably,  inspire  witb 
hope,  and  consolation,  and  encouragement,  some 
of  tbe  parents,  sisters  and  friends  of  those  who 
have  left  pleasant  homes  to  save  the  best  govern- 
ment in  the  world  from  the  overthrow  which 
traitors  at  home,  and  monarchs,  aristocrats,  and 
anti-republicans  of  all  kinds  abroad,  would  re- 
joice to  bave  befall  it. 

And  now,  if  the  efiTorts  made  by  Mr.  French, 
or  our  own,  to  set  forth  attractively  some  of  the 
excellences  of  a  pleasant  home  shall  avail  wi^ 
any  of  our  readers  to  kindle  or  strengthen  a  long- 
ing for  this  supreme  blessing  of  our  life  on  earth, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  they  will  desire  more 
eagerly  than  ever  before  to  ascertain  what  they 
can  do  to  secure  it  One  of  the  things  that  they 
can  do— that  all  can  do — is  to  beautify  and  adorn 
their  dwellings,  and  all  around  them  j  and  to  aid 
them  in  this  department  of  the  many-sided  and 
multiform  work  of  making  a  pleasant  home,  they 
will  find  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  article 
of  Judge  F.  now  under  notice.  And  if  they 
should  wish  to  receive  still  more  assistance  in  the 
work  of  laying  out  their  front-yards,  and  the 
grounds  surrounding  their  residenees,  in  good 
shape  and  graceful  form,  I  know  of  no  advice 
that  could  be  given  to  such,  better  than  that 
which  the  Editor  of  this  journal  ^ve  to  an  in- 
quirer for  assistance  of  this  kind,  m  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  last  year,  which  was  this :  **Send 
to  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  volume  of  their  Illustrated  Rural  Register^  in 
which  you  will  find  just  what  you  want"  The 
same  mav  be  said  to  all  who  are  seeking  assis- 
tance in  laying  out  their  grounds,  in  seeding  and 
planting  their  front-yards  or  lawns,  and  in  beau- 
tifying and  adorning  their  premises  generally : 
They  will  find  in  the  two  volumes  referred  to, 
(the  {)roper  title  of  whicb  is  'Rural  Affairs,  and 
the  price  of  which  is  $1  per  volume,  post  paid,} 
just  what  they  want  or  need,  and  more  than  they 
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will  find  in  any  other  Toltime  of  as  little  coat 
We  doubt  not  that  those  who  haire  already 
adopted,  or  who  may  yet  adopt  the  advice  of  our 
Editor  as  to  sending  for  the  book,  will  feel  in- 
clined, or  at  least  have  good  occasion,  when  they 
see  the  new  forms  of  beauty  which  their  grounds 
have  assumed  or  may  be  made  to  assume,  to 
-thank  him  in  their  hearts  for  that  one  little  piece 
of  information  or  advice.  Though  we  have  quoted 
the  editorial  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  as  to  lay- 
ing out  a  front-^ard,  &c.,  yet,  as  some  may  wish 
to  refer  to  the  mquiry  as  well  as  to  have  the  re- 
ply, I  would  state  that  both  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  England  Farmer^  monthly,  on  page  573 
of  volume  12th,  or  in  the  number  for  December, 
1860. 

Barns  and  Manure. — If  Secretarv  Flint's 
estimates  on  page  445  of  October  number,  of  the 
amount  of  manure  which  might  be  made  more 
than  is  actuallv  made,  in  .the  Bav  State,  are  toler- 
ably correct,  t&en  the  fi^mers  of  that  State  might 
be  richer  annually  by  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,- 
125,000,  if  they  would  heed  his  counsel  and  man- 
age their  manure  more  carefully.  This  saving  is 
worth  attending  to  at  any  time,  but  especially  at 
the  present  More  Ah  on. 


▲OBZCUIiT0BB  OF  MAIBTB. 

We  have  before  us  a  fine  volume  of  upwards  of 
400  pages,  containing  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1860,  and  an  Abstract  of  Returns  from  the 
Agricultural  Societies  of  that  State  for  the  same 
year.  The  volume  is  on  gpod  paper,  is  neatly 
printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of  ani- 
mals, insects,  fruits  and  plants. 

The  repon  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Society, 
Stephen  L.  Goodale,  Esq.,  comprises  some  250 
pages  of  the  volume,  and  details  the  doings  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  first  business  he  notices,  is  that  ot  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  assembled  at  the 
agricultural  room  in  the  Capitol  at  Augusta,  on 
the  18th  of  January,  I860.  At  this  meeting,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  subjects  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board.  Pending  the  re- 
port of  this  committee,  members  were  called  upon 
to  state  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  socie- 
ties represented  by  them,  and  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Cumberland  county,  said 
that  farming  in  his  county  had  made  very  consid- 
erable advancement  within  the  past  few  years. 
Draining  had  been  introdu^d,  and  met  with 
marked  favor.  The  second  year's  operations  had 
more  than  quadrupled  those  of  the  first.  Out  of 
23  fieurms  examined  by  a  committee,  21  had  under- 
gone more  or  less  of  this  kind  of  improvement. 
He  had  been  extremely  interested  in  hearing  the 
farmers  set  forth  its  benefits.  There  had  been 
great  improvement  in  stock,  and  especial  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  manner  of  keeping  it. 
More  than  ever,  boards  and  shingles  had  been  re- 


sorted to  for  the  saving  of  fodder,  rather  than  to 
more  expensive  things. 

Mr.  IHll,  of  North  Franklin,  said  that  nam- 
fest  improvement  had  taken  place  in  bams  and 
barn-cellars,  and  in  saving  manure,  and  that  fann- 
ers take  better  care  of  their  stock  and  are  more 
humane  to  it  than  formerly !  Twenty-fire  years 
ago,  he  said,  they  thought  oxen  girting  six  feet 
to  be  of  good  size ;  now,  less  than  seven  feet  is 
considered  small.  This  is  partly  owing  to  breed. 
The  same  improvement  is  seen  in  sheep.  ¥kxkB 
are  in  every  way  improved,  and  all  this  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  agricultural 
societies.  Farmers  are  more  anxious  for  knowU 
edge,  and  for  reading  matter.  He  read  a  letter 
from  Abner  Toothaker,  of  Rangely,  who  states 
his  average  crop  of  hay  at  1|  tons  j  oats,  BO 
bushels;  wheat,  20:  barley,  35;  and  potatoes 
200  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Wasson,  of  Hancock,  reported  that  the 
influence  of  the  society  was  very  marked.  It  had 
set  men  thinking,  reading,  and  studying — haa 
kindled  a  desire  to  hm  sdentiflcally,  and  not  at 
hap-haxard. 

Dr.  Tbue,  of  Oxford,  after  speaking  of  a  herd 
of  29  Devon s,  shown  by  Mr.  Heald,  of  Sumner, 
said  there  was  a  marked  improvement  generally 
among  farmers  in  his  county ;  an  air  of  thrift 
about  them — they  had  more  eomfoHa  and  imcuriet 
— were  getting  free  from  debt.  Fine  bams,  with 
good  cellars,  had  been  built,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
been  aroused,  and  a  desire  for  books  and  papera 
prevailed. 

One  expression  in  Dr.  Trucks  remarks,  that 
farmers  have  ''more  comforts  and  luxuries"  than 
formerly,  suggests  enough  to  fill  a  colunm,  if  we 
had  space  to  pursue  this  single  thought.  Farm* 
ers  are  often  heard  to  complain  that  they  make 
no  more  money  now  than  they  could  forty  years 
ago,  although  greatly  .aided  by  machinery  in  their 
business,  and  finding  a  ready  market  almost  at 
their  doors  for  any  article  they  can  produce. 
But  they  overlook  the  fact,  which  must  he  evident 
to  their  own  senses  if  they  will  but  look  at  it, 
that  the  farmer  of  to-day  scarcely  has  any  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  farmer  of  40  years  ago, 
in  his  clothing,  his  vehicles,  his  dwelling,  bama, 
bed  and  board  I  They  haye  all  changed  for  the 
better — while  his  farm  is  more  rapidly  improved 
and  yields  larger  net  profits,  his  children  are  bet- 
ter educated,  and  himself  and  wife  have  more  lei- 
sure, and  are  more  rapidly  progressing  in  knowl- 
edge, and  all  that  tends  to  elevate  the  class.  Con- 
venient and  economical  cooking-stoves  or  ranges 
have  taken  the  place  of  cold  and  exhaustive  open 
fire-places ;  a  carpeted  sitting-room  on  the  south 
side  of  the  house,  for  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
instead  of  the  bare  fioor  of  the  kitchen,  facing  the 
north  pole ;  an  etlsy  arm-chair,  or  rocking-chair, 
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instead  of  a  six  feet  long,  white  pine  ''settle," 
with  its  back  reaching  almost  to  the  ceiling,  to 
keep  the  children  and  old  folks  from  freesing ;  and 
a  cellar,  light  and  airy,  where  well-filled  meat-tabs 
preside  over  heaps  of  fine  vegetables,  that  no  firost 
approaches,  instead  of  a  low,  damp,  frosty  hole, 
where  nothing  is  safe !  If  the  farmer  of  sixty  years, 
will  but  contrast  the  present  mode  of  living  in  the 
class,  with  that  which  prevailed  in  his  boyhood,  he 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  vastly 
easier  to  invest  one  hundred  dollars  now,  than  it 
was  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Hammond,  of  Piscataquis,  said :  We  re- 
gard farming  as  a  science,  and  think  we  have  seen 
some  of  its  benefits  developed  by  practice  in  our 
community  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  divested 
ns  measurably  of  prejudices  against  book  farming 
and  agricultural  periodicals,  which  are  now  studied 
with  much  interest ;  and  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  this  Board  are  considered  indis- 
pensable. And  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  the  information  thus  derived  in  regard  to 
agricultural  improvements  awakens  energy  in 
practice,  new  desires  for  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge, a  love  for  the  employment,  operating  as  a 
moving  power  to  the  main  body,  approximating 
a  more  perfect  system. 

Mr.  MouLTON,  of  West  Oxford,  said  that  near 
the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains,  there  was  much 
bog  land  suitable  for  cranberry  raising.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Dana  owned  a  large  tract,  from  which  he 
could  make  more  money  by  raising  cranberries, 
than  he  could  as  Minister  to  Bogota ! 

Mr.  Hayden,  of  Somerset,  stated  that  much 
interest  was  felt  in  horses  and  neat  stock  in  his 
county.  Three  horses  in  his  vicinity  had  recently 
been  sold  for  $1200. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Somerset,  said:  Crops 
had  improved.  Attention  had  been  directed  to 
preparing  and  applying  manures.  Muck,  com- 
posted with  lime,  salt  and  other  articles,  had  been 
applied  on  run-out  farms  with  great  efiect,  pro- 
ducing good  crops  of  com  and  then  of  hay,  show- 
ng  how  easily  exhausted  farms  may  be  brought 
up.  The  muck  was  hauled  out  and  spread  over 
the  barn-yard,  where  it  would  absorb  the  liquids 
— allowed  to  lay  a  year — ^was  occasionaUy  plowed, 
and  top-soil,  leaves,  straw  and  rotten  wood  mixed 
with  it 

Mr.  MooBB,  of  West  Somerset,  said  improve- 
ment was  evident  in  the  stock  and  farms  of  his 
county.  Wool  raising  is  extensively  carried  on. 
The  Spanish  Merino  is  chiefly  grown.  The  town 
of  Anson  alone  sold  last  year  between  $13,000 
and  $14,000  worth.  Underdraining  has  received 
tome  attention. 

Mr.  Stacspolb,  of  West  Penobscot,  thought 
that  farmers  do  not  keep  sheep  enough.  More 
sheep  and  fewer  horses    would  be  better.    A 


greater  breadth  of  land  was  put  into  cultivation 
last  year  than  ever  before.  Com  was  grown  to 
the  amount  of  llOi  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat 
produces  well  when  sown ;  barley  62  bushels  per 
acre ;  oats,  74,  and  ?2  by  another. 

Mr.  Beed  said  the  products  of  the  soil  in  Lin- 
coln county  were  greater  than  ever  before.  Fruit 
was  very  good.  Gardens  have  been  improved 
by  setting  out  flowers,  shrubs  and  fruit  trees. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  making  manure  from 
sea-weed,  rock-weed,  muscles  and  mud.  He 
thought  too  little  attention  was  paid  to  sheep- 
raising. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  said  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  while  their  committee  was  out 
preparing  topics  for  consideration — ^and  they  give 
a  dear  view  of  the  kind  of  progress  which  is  go- 
ing on  among  our  brother  farmers  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  This  progress  was  imputed  by  several 
speakers  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  State  and 
County  Societies,  and  by  others  to  their  agencies, 
together  with  those  diflused  by  books,  newspa^* 
pers,  and  home  discussions  in  formers'  dubs. 

The  committee,  however,  have  returned,  and 
are  ready  to  report  their  ''topics  for  considera- 
tion," but  we  have  exhausted  our  space  for  the 
present,  and  must  leave  them  for  another  writing. 


Long  Canob  VoTAOBs.-^At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  of  New 
York,  as  we  learn  from  the  Commercial  Adoer- 
tiser: 

"The  recording  secretary  read  an  account  by 
Mr.  Joane,  of  the  Micronesian  mission,  publishea 
in  June  last,  of  a  voyage  of  five  hundred  miles 
and  back,  made  by  a  few  natives  in  their  litde 
canoes,  without  a  compass,  and  with  only  two 
stopping-places,  guided  by  the  stars,  currents, 
winds,  &e.  This  writer  remarked  that  this  fact 
proved  that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  might  have 
been  peopled  either  by  accident  or  by  design, 
and  accounted  for  known  resemblances  in  lan- 
guage, &c. 

It  is  certain  thvt  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 
peopled  from  the  Society  Islands,  and  that  voy- 
ages were  made  between  them  before  the  days  of 
Captain  Cook.  Mr.  Qulick  stated  at  a  former 
meeting  of  the  society  that  he  had  seen  natives 
who  had  recently  performed  the  voyage  in  canoes } 
and  they  declined  accepting  a  compass,  saying 
that  their  pilot  had  one  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Buckingham  Smith  mentioned  that  certain 
old  Spanish  writers  spoke  of  some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  having  the  points  of  the  compass  alwi^s 
in  mind,  so  that  they  knew  their  courses  and 
bearings  even  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine.  Their 
languages  also  have  words  corresponding  with 
this  remarkable  custom." 


Keeping  Apples. — We  cannot  aid  our  corres- 
pondent in  Maine  in  selling  his  ^'process"  for 
keeping  apples.  If  we  aid  him  at  all,  it  must  be 
through  our  advertising  columns,  or  our  own  ex- 
perience in  the  matter. 
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OUB  mow  <rBBMS. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  an  entire 
change  in  our  terms,  to  take  effect  from  the  Ist 
of  January  next,  and  at  that  time  promised  to 
■ay  something  more  upon  the  subject  at  this  time. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that,  as  far  as  ire  hate 
heard  from  our  subscribers,  there  has  been  al- 
most unanimous  approval  of  our  plans.  All  ac- 
knowledge that  the  terms  we  have  adopted  are 
much  more  favorable  to  those  who  pay  for  their 
paper  than  the  old  terms  $  and  those  who  do  not 
pay,  and  we  fear  in  many  cases  do  not  intend  to 
pay,  we  are  not  anxious  to  count  among  our  sub- 
scribers. We  have  received  letters  every  day, 
since  the  new  arrangement  was  announced,  ap- 
proving in  the  strongest  manner  of  our  plans, 
and  commending  the  principle  of  the  advance 
payment  system,  as  the  only  correct  one  for  pub- 
lishers  to  be  governed  by. 

Let  us  contrast  the  two  systems,  and  see  how  a 
mutual  gain  is  made  by  both  subscriber  and  pub- 
lisher. Under  our  old  system,  we  were  obliged 
to  employ  travelling  agents  to  collect  our  bills 
and  to  obtain  new  subscribers,  at  an  expense  of 
several  thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  Did  our 
subscribers  who  failed  to  send  in  their  money, 
thus  putting  us  to  this  expense,  think  that,  for 
every  two  dollars  paid  us  through  an  agent,  we 
were  obliged  to  pay  that  agent  25  or  50  cents  for 
his  time  spent  in  collecting  it  P  For  our  bills  are 
small  and  scattered,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  labor  to  collect  them.  And  did  the  sub« 
scribers  realise  that,  if  we  could  make  the  custom 
of  paying  us  through  the  mail  universal,  this 
agent's  fee  would  be  saved  to  us,  and  could  as 
well  be  discounted  from  the  price  of  the  paper  P 
Under  our  old  system  we  sent  the  Farmer  to  all 
who  subscribed,  having  no  guarantee  that  the  bill 
would  be  paid,  except  the  individual's  verbal 
promise.  In  many  cases,  after  sending  the  paper 
a  year,  we  would  be  notified  that  the  subscriber 
was  not  reliable,  and  the  bill  could  not  be  collect- 
ed We  think  all  our  subscribers  can  give  in<f 
stances  from  their  own  knowledge, where  we  have 
sent  the  Farmer  to  individuals  who  will  never  or 
can  never  pay  their  bills.  The  removal  of  sub- 
scribers, who  have  given  us  no  notice  of  a  change 
of  residence,  or  of  their  new  abode,  has  been  an- 
other cause  of  many  losses.  Now,  these  losses 
may  be  very  small  individually,  but  the  aggre- 
gate in  a  year  is  quite  large,  and  in  fixing  our 
price  for  the  Farmer  we  were  obliged  to  make  it 
so  high  that  the  payment  of  good  subscribers 
would  not  only  afford  us  a  fair  profit  on  their  own 
papers,  but  would  indemnify  us  for  the  loss  on 
non-paying  subscribers.  This  is  a  piece  of  injus- 
tice which  is  inseparable  from  the  credit  system 
in  any  business. 

Now  we  propose  to  make  our  terms  strictly 


cash  in  advance,  thus  using  all  alike,  and 
ing  every  subscriber  against  loss  by  the  failure  of 
his  neighbor  to  pay  us.  We  offer  the  Farmer  on 
greatly  reduced  terms  to  clubs,  thus  giving  eveiy 
man  an  inducement  to  add  others  to  our  list,  aad 
paying  him,  in  the  reduced  price  of  his  own  paper, 
the  commission  which  formerly  went  to  tbe 
agent  We  assume  the  risk  on  all  money  sent  ns 
by  mail,  if  properly  sealed  and  directed,  tkits  sub- 
jecting the  subscriber  to  a  very  trifling*  troubfo 
and  expense,  instead  of  adding  a  much  larger 
sum  to  the  price  of  his  paper  to  make  up  to  us 
the  cost  of  sending  a  collector  for  it.  Does  not 
every  subscriber  see  the  gain  to  lum  by  adopting 
the  new  system  P  Our  own  gain  consists  in  sav- 
ing all  the  time  and  trouble  we  have  spent  upon 
the  care  of  our  agencies,  in  the  increased  ease  of 
keeping  our  accounts,  thus  reducing  our  offioe- 
work,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  avoid- 
ing the 'constant  annoyance  and  vexation  attend- 
ing the  old  system  of  giving  credit. 

We  ask  our  subscribers  to  candidly  consider 
the  terms  we  offer  in  our  Prospectus,  and  we 
hope  to  receive  their  hearty  approval  and  co- 
operation, that  the  experiment  we  have  inaugur- 
ated may  prove  a  complete  success.  We  are 
anxious  to  make  such  an  increase  in  our  list,  that 
we  shall  be  warranted  in  adding  many  improve- 
ments to  the  Farmer^  which  is  already  the  moat 
expensive  paper  to  its  publishers,  in  proportion 
to  its  circulation,  of  any  in  Boston,  and  shall  use 
all  our  efforts  to  give  our  subscribers  the  benefit 
of  any  increase  in  our  business.  We  shall  do 
this  the  more  cheerfully  from  the  fact  that  we 
shall  know  that  every  individual  subscriber  hat 
helped  add  to  our  prosperity,  and  that  all  are 
equally  entitled  to  share  its  advantages. 


.Fbr  ike  Nem  Bngland  Farmar, 
XJBAVJBS  OF  THIS  TOBEST. 

Mb.  Editob:— To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found surprise,  that  so  little  use  is  made  of  forest 
leaves.  As  a  litter,  to  bed  down  cattle,  horses, 
and  other  stock,  they  are  of  vast  importance  to 
the  farmer.  As  an  absorbent,  to  mix  with  and 
take  up  the  liquid  manure  which  is  frequently 
wasted  bj  evaporation,  they  are  very  exoellenU 
As  an  article  for  mulching  young  trees  of  every  de- 
scription, for  covering  up  grape  vines,  rose  bushes, 
and  all  kinds  of  small  shrubbery,  nothing  can 
be  better  than  leaves  of  the  forest,  especially  pine 
leaves.  Besides,  there  are  many  garden  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  asparagus  and  rhubarb,  which  need 
an  outside  garment  lor  winter. 

Now  is  the  time,  before  the  snows  of  winter 
oover  the  ground,  to  spend  a  few  days  in  raking 
together  and  collecting  the  fallen  leaves  of  the 
forest.  A  good  collection  of  such  materials, 
whether  from  forest,  or  from  shade  trees  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  will  ensure  a  ^reat 
amount  of  comfort  to  horses  and  cattle,  by  givins 
them  an  easy  and  warm  bed,  and  will  save  mtt<£ 
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fodder,  because  cattle  and  horses  will  eat  much 
less,  whep  they  are  kept  warm  and  dry. 

Now  is  the  time  for  farmers  to  gather  in  their 
last  harvest,  a  harvest  of  leaves.  No  work  done 
at  this  seaeon  of  the  year  will  make  a  better  re- 
turn than  this.  Those  in  the  oountrv  who  live 
near  a  forest,  or  whose  streets  are  adorned  with 
ancient  shade  trees,  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting 
this  business.  In  a  single  day,  a  farmer  and  his 
boys  will  be  able  to  gather  together  a  large  pile 
of  these  fallen  leaves  i  and  if  stowed  away  in  a 
dry  place,  he  will  experience  the  good  effects  of 
them  in  the  improved  condition  of  his  stock,  com- 
pared with  those  which  are  suffered  to  lie  down 
m  their  own  filth.  Besides,  the  fertilizing  prop- 
erty of  the  leaves  adds  essentially  to  the  enricn- 
ing  qualities  of  the  manure  heap. 

John  Goldsbukt. 

Wanoickf  Nov.  11, 1861. 


WHimCMOBE'SFATBirr  VXOBTABIiB 
OUTTEB. 


The  opinion  that  the  culture  of  roots  for  feeding 
stock  is  profitable,  is  not  generally  embraced  by 
our  farmers, — but  it  is  gradually  gaining  ground. 
Careful  and  systematic  cultivators  are  here  and 
there  disseminating  their  experiments  and  results^ 
and  thereby  inducing  many  to  enter  the  field  of 
experiment  for  themselves. 

To  cultivate  roots,  as  fodder,  in  the  old  way, 
by  the  hand  and  hand  hoe,  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  at  once, — it  could  not  be  done.  To 
make  the  practice  profitable  the  farmer  must  call 
to  his  aid  the  genius  of  the  mechanic,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  labor-saving  machines  which  he 
has  placed  before  him.  He  must  do  most  of  the 
cultivation  with  the  subsoil  plow,  horse  hoe  or 
cultivator  and  the  hand  wheel  hoe,  which  he  can 
now  command. 

When  his  crop  has  been  secured,  he  must  not 
content  himself  with  covering  his  bam  floor  with 


mangolds,  beets  or  bagas,  and  cut  them  with  a 
shovel,  or  in  a  box,  at  the  rate  ofjhe  bushels  per 
hour,  and  hard  work  at  that,  but  bring  to  his  aid 
some  machine  which  will  enable  him  to  do  what 
our  friends  say  their  Cuiier  will  accomplish,— cut 
sixty  buakds  per  hour ! 

We  have  not  seen  the  machine  which  they  de- 
scribe below,  in  motion,  but  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  men,  and  their  ability  to  devise  and  make 
a  good  machine,  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  able 
to  make  their  assertion  good.    They  say :' 

This  machine  we  consider  the  beat  in  the  mar- 
ket for  cutting  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  It  is 
made  with  a  wrought  shaft,  with  sections  of  knives 
attached,  and  arranged  so  that  a  rotation  of  knives 
are  continually  passing  a  bed  knife,  with  cross 
knives  passing  between  the  sections  of  knives, 
cutting  always  near  the  centre  or  shaft,  making 
it  cut  easj  and  fine  enough  for  cattle  or  sheep, — 
also  makmg  a  very  regular  out.  It  will  cut  sixty 
bushels  per  hour. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by  Whittemore,  Bdcher 
A  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  for  sale  by  im- 
plement dealers  generally. 


USn  OF  SWSBT  APFIiBB. 

A  sweet  apple,  sound  and  fair,  has  a  deal  of 
sugar  or  saccharine  in  its  composition.  It  is, 
therefore,  nutritious ;  for  sweet  apples,  raw,  will 
fat  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Cooked 
sweet  apples  will  *'fat"  children,  and  me^e  grown 
people  fleshy — "fat"  not  being  a  polite  word  as 
applied  to  grown  persons.  Children  being  more 
of  the  animal  than  "grown  folks,"  we  are  not  so 
fastidious  in  their  classification.  But  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  In  every  good  farmer's  house 
who  has  an  orchard,  baked  sweet  apples  are  an 
"institution"  in  their  season.  Everybody,  from 
the  toddling  baby  holding  up  by  its  father's  knee 
—children  are  decidedly  a  household  commodity 
—away  back  to  "our  revered  grandmother"  in  her 
rocking-chair,  loves  them.  No  sweetmeat  smoth- 
ered in  sugar  is  half  so  good ;  no  aroma  of  dis- 
solved confectionary  is  half  so  simple  as  the  soft, 
pulpy  fiesh  of  a  well-baked  apple,  of  the  right 
kind.  It  is  good  in  milk,  with  bread.  It  is  good 
on  your  plate,  wiih  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper — 
we  don't  "take  tea"  at  our  house.  It  is  good 
every  way — "vehemently  good" — as  an  enthusias- 
tic friend  of  ours  once  said  of  tomatoes. — New 
York  World. 

Buckskin  Mittens  and  Gloyes.- These  mit- 
tens when  long  worn  become  hard  and  good  con- 
ductors of  cold.  Frequent  wetting  while  at  work, 
together  with  the  sweat  and  salts  issuing  from  the 
hand,  destroy  the  oil  of  the  leather,  and  it  hardens 
as  a  natural  consequence.  To  remedy  this,  wash 
your  mittens  in  warm  soapsuds,  being  carefhl 
not  to  wring  or  pull  them — simply  squeezing  in 
the  hand  as  a  silk  handkerchief,  is  sufficient  to 
remove  the  water.  Then  dry  carefully,  and  if  it 
is  wettish  weather,  oil  them  with  some  kind  of 
fish  or  animal  oil.  They  will  keep  out  the  water 
then,  completely,  but  the  cold  not  so  welL  « 
Prairie  Fartner. 
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"WOODJiAJBTD    8CBN2B— No.  8. 

Upon  one  ftlde  of  this  tract  of  pine  woods, 
where  we  were  seated  at  the  conclusion  of  my  sec- 
ond article,  there  is  &  low,  swampy  piece  of 
ground,  or  meadow,  which  extends  from  a  ledge 
or  rocky  bluff  in  the  woods,  to  the  pond — a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy  rods;  jn  breadth  it  is 
nearly  one-half  the  above  distance.  As  the  route 
to  the  camp  would  be  much  shortened  by  cross- 
-  ing  this  meadow,  we  concluded  to  do  so,  but  soon 
•  found  that  in  this  instance,  it  was  much  easier  to 
talk  of  doing  a  thing  than  to  do  it.  We  had  not 
proceeded  three  rods  into  this  deceitful  morass, 
before  our  courage  began  seriously  to  waver,  and 
my  companion  thought  best  to  go  back,  but  think- 
ing that  the  ground  would  improve  a  little  further 
ahead,  I  persuaded  him  to  keep  on.  But  it  was 
of  no  use ;  the  willows,  wild  vines  of  all  sorts, 
trailing  herbs,  and  fowl  meadow  grass,  six  feet 
high,  formed  such  a  thick  and  tangled  net-work, 
that  to  force  a  passage  through  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible. The  ground  was  also  quite  moist,  and 
as  it  was  concealed  from  our  sight  bv  the  confused 
mass  of  vegetation,  in  which  we  sank  to  our  waists 
at  every  step,  the  passage  was  not  only  difficult, 
but  dangerous ;  for  we  might,  without  any  previ- 
ous warning,  step  into  a  bog-hole,  and  slip  down, 
nobody  knows  where.  While  struggling  and 
floundering  in  this  chaos  of  living  and  decayed 
vegetation,  the  trials  and  hardships  of  men  who 
have  been  on  exploring  expeditions — like  those 
for  instance  which  have  crossed  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — were  brought 
vividly  to  mind.  In  some  of  these  expeditions, 
especialljT  those  across  the  Isthmus,  the  travellers 
were  obliged,  day  after  day,  to  cut  their  way  with 
hatchets  through  the  otherwise  impenetrable  for- 
est before  them ;  being  surrounded  with  hostile 
Indians,  ferocious  beasts,  poisonous  serpents,  and 
with  starvation  continually  staring  them  in  the 
face.  How  much  easier  it  is  to  sit  down  by  our 
own  fireside,  and  read  of  these  adventures,  than 
to  take  an  active  part  in  them. 

We  finally  gave  up  the  contest,  and  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  solid  ground ;  preferring  to  take 
a  much  longer  and  saier  path,  than  to  trust  our- 
selves to  one  that  was  short,  but  treacherous.  A 
similar  decision  might  sometimes  be  applicable 
to  more  important  matters. 

We  now  proceeded  towards  the  rocky  bluff  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  meadow,  but  before  reaching 
it,  crossed  a  little  stream,  which,  with  other 
springs,  supplies  the  meadow  with  moisture.  The 
brook,  at  the  place  where  we  crossed,  was  entire- 
ly hidden  beneath  the  rocks  in  its  bed ;  and  if  we 
had  not  heard  the  low,  gurgling  sound  beneath 
our  feet,  we  should  have  been  ignorant  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  next  came  to  the  bluff,  which  is  a  mass 
of  granite  rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  heaped 
confusedly  together  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  com- 
posed of  the  same  kind  of  rock.  Here  onr  spaniel 
"Don,"  treed  a  woodchuok  among  the  stones ; 
but  the  poor  little  *'varmint"  had  chosen  a  secure 
retreat,  for  after  poking  with  sticks  in  the  crev- 
ices between  the  rocks  U)r  some  time,  the  only  re- 
ward we  received  was  the  sound  of  his  peculiar 
squealing  chatter.  For  my  part,  I  was  very  glad 
that  the  little  f;^llow  was  safe  from  our  attc^ks, 
and  we  left  him  to  enjoy  life  in  his  own  way. 


After  scrambling  along  at  tiie  foot  of  this  \adgt 
for  some  distance,  we  entered  a  thick  growth  of 
young  oak.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  treea  had 
died  aa  the  wood  inoreaaed  in  height*  and  they 
formed  a  very  curious,  and  as  my  eity  friend 
thoughti  a  V6J7  seriout  net-work  of  "sharp  aticka." 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  we  oaoM  to  a 
^ood  road — that  is,  good  for  the  looslity  we  were 
in.  The  bushes  which  grew  in  this  road,  had 
been  recently  mown  and  tbxowa  aside,  ao  we  ooa- 
cluddd  it  led  to  the  fishing  ground  i  and  our  con- 
jecture was  right,  for  in  a  few  momenta  we  eane 
in  sight  of  the  pond. 

Just  before  reaching  the  shcnre,  we  were  anr- 

Erised  to  find  a  cow  tiM  to  a  tree,  with  a  oalf  by 
er  aide.  She  had  a  yoke  on  her  neck,  and  tM 
reins  with  which  she  was  tied  were  fastened  to 
h^  horns.  A  little  farther  on  was  the  "rigging" 
which  the  poor  animal  had  drawn  to  the  pond. 
It  had  two  wheels,  and  a  very  long  body  or  rack, 
such  as  some  farmers  use  in  carting  hay  into  the 
barn,  only  much  more  rude  in  construction  $  the 
shafts  were  two,  round,  oaken  poles  of  such  enor- 
mous length,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  decide  how 
the  driver  of  this  picturesque  coto-cart  ever  tamed 
about  in  the  thick  woods,  when  he  took  the  "back 
track." 

While  viewing  this  outlandish-looking  vehicle^ 
we  heard  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  a  loqg- 
drawn  yawn,  as  if  some  one  was  very  sleepy,  or 
was  just  rubbing  open  his  eyes.  Perluips  our  ca- 
riosity was  greater  than  our  politeness,  for  we  in- 
stantly b^an  to  search  for  a  path  which  might 
lead  us  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. After  searching  a  few  minutes,  we  found 
a  side  path,  so  concealed  by  bushes  and  brakes — 
the  tops  of  which  sprang  back  together  after  we 
had  passed — that  the  careless  observer  would  not 
have  noticed  it.  This  path  led  us  to  a  small 
wood-covered  knoll,  close  by  the  shore  of  the 
pond  i  and  here  we  found  ourselves  at  last,  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  One  glance  around  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  whole 
concern. 

Now  I  hope  that  none  of  my  kind  readera  who 
have  followed  me  through  this  somewhat  lengthy 
description  of  a  woodland  walk,  have  been  expect- 
ing, as  had  the  writer,  a  rich  treat  after  so  much 
pains-taking ;  for,  if  such  has  been  the  fac^  they 
are  doomed  to  disappointment. 

We  hsd  been  imagining,  and  partly  expecting, 
all  along,  that  this  partj  was  a  choice  collecdon 
of  a  dozen  or  more  of  nice  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  come  to  this  secluded  dell,  not 
only  to  enjoy  each  other's  society,  and  to  follow 
the  profession  of  "Old  Ike  Walton,"  but  to  be 
enraptured  with  the  beauties  and  melodies  of  the 
forest ;  to  ride  over  the  fair  bosom  of  the  lake, 
and  gather  the  white,  fragrant  lilies  that  spangled 
its  surface,  and  the  brilliant  Lobelia  cardiruiiU-^ 
Scarlet  Cardinal  Flower — which  then  embellished 
the  borders  of  the  brooks,  in  their  meandering, 
babbling  courses  to  the  pond ;  perhaps,  also,  to 
portray  with  pencil  and  paper,  some  ox  the  charm- 
ing scenes  before  them. 

But  the  character,  number,  objects  and  tastes 
of  the  CLctuoL  party  were  entirely  different  from 
the  one  which  nad  existence  only  in  our  imagina- 
tions. A  space  among  the  trees  had  been  cleared 
of  underbrush,  some  rude  seats  and  a  table  had 
been  constructed  of  imported  materials;  dishes 
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and  other  domestic  tttensils  were  upon  the  tahle 
and  elsewhere ;  articles  of  clothing  were  scattered 
about — some  of  them  hanging  upon  the  limbs  of 
the  trees.  At  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
"leafy  bower,"  and  about  half-way  down  the  gen- 
tle slope  towards  the  shore,  a  fire-place  had  been 
formed  of  flat  rocks,  in  which  a  fire  was  homing ; 
a  kettle  was  suspended  orer  the  fire  by  a  cross- 
stick  between  two  trees.  In  the  centre  of  this 
really  cozy  looking  place,  stood  a  little,  old  man 
who  was  staring  at  us  as  if  he  was  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  we  were  friends  or  enemies. 
He  was  soon  relieyed  of  his  suspense,  however, 
and  began  to  talk  with  a  rapidity  of  utterance 
which  was  only  equalled  by  the  shallowness  of  his 
thoughts.  By  certain  unmisiakabU  signs,  which, 
alas  !  are  very  common  and  well  known,  we  soon 
discovered  the  secret  of  his  volubility— he  was 
drunk !  And  the  beast  of  prey  which  had  robbed 
him  of  his  manhood,  and,  for  the  time  being,  of 
his  naturally  small  share  of  intellect,  stood  calmly 
by  his  side,  in  the  shape  of  a  keg  of  rum  ! 

Reader,  did  you  ever,  in  passing  through  a  bean- 
Ufnl  flower-garden  on  a  balmy  summer's  morning, 
and  while  breathing  the  rich  fragrance,  and  ad- 
miring the  varied  beauties  of  its  countless  Uos- 
soms,  suddenly  pause,  and  feel  an  icy  chill  creep 
through  your  veins,  at  the  sight  of  an  enormous 
adder  coiled  up  in  your  pAth,  with  head  erect, 
darting  tongue,  and  Satanic  malice  in  his  eye  ? 
If  such  has  been  your  experience,  then  yeu  can 
understand  sometning  of  my  feelings  as  I  met  the 
demon,  Bum,  in  this  sanctuary  of  nature. 

^*Tell  me,  j9  winged  winds  tbat  roiwd  my  pathway  boat, 
Bo  ye  not  know  some  spot,  where  soirow  comes  no  more  ?" 

where  man  cannot  bring  his  evil  passions  and 
habits,  which  are  the  real  source  of  all  sorrow  and 
misery.  The  search  of  countless  mortals  for  many 
ages  has  not  discovered  it,  and  nature  with  all 
her  voices,  answers,  **No  V  But  there  w  a  place 
in  the  wide  universe  of  God  where  the  poisonous 
serpent  does  not  lurk,  and  where  perverted  appe- 
tites and  hideous  passions  are  unknown. 

The  other  members  of  the  party — one  of  which 
was  the  old  man's  daughter— nad  not  yet  returned 
from  fishing,  and  as  we  had  no  desire  to  cultivate 
their  acquaintance,  our  stay  in  this  vicinity  was 
of  short  duration. 

Before  leaving  the  camp,  we  learned,  from  the 
man's  broken  conversation,  that  on  the  Fourth 
of  July — a  fortnight  previous — the  same  parly  had 
come  to  this  place  to  cdebrate,  after  tneir  own 
fashion,  the  anniversary  of  our  national  Indepen* 
dence.  By  this  fact,  we  inferred  that  they  were 
yet  loyal  in  their  sentiments,  which  was  some- 
thing to  their  credit.  The  old  man  seemed  very 
much  astonished  that  we  had  not  taken  any  game, 
when  the  woods  were  so  full  of  it.  We  did  not 
inform  him  that  it  was  not  our  object  to  destroy 
innocent  lives,  but  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  the 
wild- wood,  for  we  knew  he  would  neither  under- 
stand or  appreciate  our  motives  in  coming  hither. 

Leaving  the  slaves  of  King  Alcohol  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  short-lived,  corrod- 
ing pleasures,  we  commenced  our  return  home- 
ward, with  feelings  of  sadness  that  so  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow-creatures  are  bound  down  to  a 
level  lower  than  that  of  the  brutes,  with  fetters 
stronger  than  iron,  and  from  which  tkej  are  des- 
tined never  to  escape. 


We  followed  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
the  road  which  had  been  so  carefully  cleared  of 
bushes  by  the  fishing  (perhaps  I  should  say  drink- 
ing) party,  and  this  was  not  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  road  from  winch  they  had  removed 
the  hindrances  to  a  salts  and  easy  passage  for 
their  hotfe  and  his  eoHeae,  If  all  who  use  intox- 
icating liquors  would  take  as  much  pains  to  con- 
ceal their  drunl^en  sprees  as  did  these  poor  peo- 
ple, our  eyes  would  not  so  frequently  behold  the 
human  form  reeling  and  plunging  about,  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder  amid  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

On  our  way  home,  we  passed  through  a  poriion 
of  the  woods,  where  stood,  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  jfew  acres  of  the  primeval  forest  I 
can  well  remember  with  what  astonishment,  and 
almost  awe,  I  have  gazed  upon  the  lofty  and  ven- 
erable trees.  Some  of  the  black  and  vellow 
birches— which  now  have  scarcely  time,  oefore 
they  are  felled,  to  attain  the  size  of  hop-poles — 
were  large  enough  for  board  logs,  and  tall  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship ! 

Two  young  men  of  my  acquaintance  once  had 
an  amusing  adventure  in  this  ancient  forest. 
Thejwere  out  one  evening  after  "coons,"  and 
having,  as  they  thought,  '«ran  one  up  a  tree,"  one 
of  them,  gun  in  hand,  climbed  up  to  serape  an  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  bis  lordship,  borne  of  the  limbs 
of  the  tree — ^which  was  oak — ^were  as  large  as 
whole  trees  in  our  present  forests,  and  on  one  of 
these,  our  hero  soon  thought  he  saw  the  coon. 
He  could  even  see— as  he  informed  his  eager 
listener  below — ^the  hairs  bristle  up  on  the  ani- 
mal's back,  between  him  and  the  moon !  He  im- 
mediately opened  his  battery  of  powder  and  shot 
upon  poor  cooney,  and  listened  to  hear  him  fall ; 
but  nothing  moved — ^not  even  a  hair !  Again  and 
again  the  old  woods  rans  with  the  sound  of  his 
rifle,  but  the  coon  movea  not,  nor  even  winced 
under  "the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy."  At  last 
our  friend  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animal 
was  dead,  but  bad  become  lodged  on  the  limb. 
As  he  did  not  dare,  at  night,  to  venture  out  upon 
the  naked  limib  to  the  place  where  the  coon  was 
lodged,  he  concluded  to  descend  from  the  tree,  go 
home,  and  the  next  morning  come  back  for  his 
game.  Daylight  revealed  to  our  astonished  hunt- 
era  the  mortifying  fact,  that  the  coon  was  nothing 
hut  a  ^real  black  wart !  Since  this  adventure, 
the  writer  has  assisted  in  capturing  several  coons, 
but  never  was  so  completely  m>ld  as  the  heroes  of 
our  story. 

When  this  wood  was  demolished,  a  bteam  saw- 
mill was  erected  on  the  ground,  to  convert  the 
pine  and  oak  logs  into  lumber.  Since  the  remo- 
val of  the  parent  stock,  the  young  wood  has 
grown  with  remarkable  rapidity-^a  circumstance 
which  is  very  oommon  in  this  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Before  reaching  home,  we  passed  through  a 
beautiful  archway — formed  by  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  red  and  white  maples,  which  here 
grow  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Where  the  arch 
was  most  perfect,  it  was  nearly  ten  rods  in  length ; 
and  as  the  branches  were  thickly  interlaced  at  the 
top  and  sides,  the  twilight  was  quite  deep,  while 
passing  through  it.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  delusion,  that  we  were  walking  through 
some  dim  cathedral  aisle,  but  the  thrilling  har- 
monies of  the  lofty  organ.  We  had  music,  how- 
ever, of  another  kind ;  the  wood  thrushes  filled 
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the  air  with  the  iweet  melody  of  their  inimitable 
pipingi. 

"Singer  of  prioelMt  melo4j  I 
Unguerdoned  chorister  of  air, 
'  Who,  from  the  lithe  top  of  a  tree, 
PoureBt  at  will  thjr  maalo  rare, 
j|f  if  a  madden  brook  laaghed  down  the  hill  tide  then. 

The  parple-bloHoned  flelda  of  grua 
Waved  aea^Uke  to  the  idle  wind ; 

Thick  datslei.  that  the  aUra  tarpaag, 

Being  at  fair  and  f^r  more  kind  ; 

All  tweet,  uacoltared  thingi  thy  wild  notet  bring  to  mind." 

Home  and  family  seemed  all  the  more  lovely 
and  precious  after  our  woodland  ramble  i  and  in 
conclusion,  I  would  advjse  every  one  who  desires 
to  increase  his  love  of  nature,  of  home  and  friends, 
to  go  forth  into  the  trackless  forest,  and  there 
strive  to  receive  such  deep  impressions  of  the 
wisdom,  love  and  power  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
as  can  be  received  nowhere  else,  and  which  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  heart. 

South  Oroton,  Oct.,  1861.        8.  L.  White. 


For  the  New  Englamd  Farmtr, 
▲  NOW  OABT  BODY. 

Mr.  Bbown: — ^I  asked  a  meehanic  why  be 
made  horse  cart  bodies  so  narrow — ^why  he  did 
not  bring  out  the  sides  <^uite  to  the  wheel-hubs  P 
Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  was  his  answer  P  It 
was,  that  '4t  is  the/<u&ton." 

A  few  years  affo  I  was  using  one  of  these  fiish- 
lonable  cart  bodies.  The  longer  I  used  it  the 
more  dissatisfied  I  became.  1  saw  no  reason  why 
all  of  the  space  between  the  wheels  should  not  be 
occupied  by  the  cart  body.  It  was  plain  that  a 
load  of  dirt  would  not  require  to  be  piled  so  high 
if  the  body  were  wider.  I  wanted  a  cart  body, 
too,  that  would  carry  half  a  oord  of  out  wood  with 
side  boards ;  and  a  good  number  of  barrels  of  po- 
tatoes or  apples.  I  accordingly  had  a  body  made 
which  nearly  touched  the  hubs,  with  lower  sides 
than  the  narrow  one,  and  considerably  longer. 
M^  fashionable  body  was  a  short  one,  and  when 
'^tipped,"  stood  erect  This  made«it  hard  to  get 
down  again. 

I  found  my  new  cart  body  a  great  convenience. 
I  wouldn't  be  without  it  one  year  for  its  cost.  Let 
me  tell  vou  wh^  I  find  it  better  than  the  old  one. 

As  I  have  said,  the  sides  are  lower,  and  it  is 
filled  easier  with  grmrvL  I  have  two  sets  of  side 
boards  and  can  put  ':^  a  big  load-of  light  ma* 
nure,  shavings  from  the  pail  factory,  or  four  to  six 
feet  of  dry  cut  wood,  of  which  I  cart  a  good  deal 
from  a  circular  saw  driven  by  water-power.  Then 
I  have  made  two  ladders  and  cross  pieces,  and 
raves  outside  the  wheels,  whidi  are  quidtly  ad- 
justed, and  supply  one  more  cart  to  get  hay  on,  of 
which  one  is  not  likely  to  have  too  many  in  the 
busy  season. 

The  cart  body  is  fastened  forward  by  the  han- 
diest '*sword"  you  ever  saw.  When  I  go  to  load 
a  lot  of  potatoes  or  apples,  I  tilt  the  cart  so  that 
the  first  lift  is  reduced  about  one-half.  The  body 
will  hold  nine  barrels.  Wh.  D.  Bbown. 

Concord,  Sept.  26, 1861. 


We  now  learn  that  Mr.  Steele  still  retaina  1 
oxen,  and  that  they  now  weigh  BwesKty-Jive  ha^ 
dred  pounds,  and  girt  ten  feet  eacb !  They  have 
been  kept  up  all  summer,  but  since  the  first  of  July 
have  had  only  about  three  barrels  of  com  and 
cob  meal.  As  the  weather  grows  cooler  he  will 
give  them  more  meal.  At  this  rate,  VermoBt 
will  be  hard  to  beat  in  oxen  as  well  as  horses. 


A  Fine  Pair  of  Cattle.— Some  two  years 
since  we  spoke  of  a  pair  of  cattle  owned  by  Mr. 
D.  Z.  Steele,  of  Sharon,  Vt.  They  were  then 
five  years  old,  and  weighed  sixty  hundred  pounds. 


COTTOZr  VOB  ▲  COIJ3)  OCXIC^TB. 

A  new  rival  to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  is 
receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  preea.  h 
is  a  new  kind  of  cotton  plant  or  tree  which  thrives 
in  a  cool  climate.  Mr.  R.  C  Kendall,  of  Mary* 
land,  says  that  he  discovered  it  in  the  Andes, 
near  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  that  the 
ground  around  the  tree  was  then  eoTered  with 
snow.  It  is  perennial,  and  lives  many  years.  It 
may  be  propagated  either  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
About  the  third  year  it  begins  to  yield  a  erop  of 
bolls  without  seeds,  which  are  not  produced  in 
much  perfection  until  the  seventh  year.  The  tree 
grows  to  about  the  size  of  our  peach  trees,  and 
the  first  one  observed  hj  Mr.  &.,  about  18  feet 
in  height,  bore  a  crop  which  he  estimated  at  near- 
Iv  one  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  K.  is  confident  that 
this  tree  can  be  cultivated  wherever  Indian  com 
can.  In  its  general  qualities  the  fibre  of  this  plant 
has  been  pronounced  hy  cotton  brokers  equal  to 
the  best  Sea  Island  variety,  and  some  bales  of  it 
have  been  sold  in  South  America  for  16  cents  per 
pound.  The  yield  is  great  With  favorable  soil 
and  situation,  2060  pounds  can  be  raised  per  acre, 
while  Mr.  K.  claims  that  half  that  amount  can  be 
depended  upon  on  an  average.  Five  hand^ 
pounds  per  acre  is  held  to  be  a  good  yield  at  the 
South.  _^ 

IIemabxs.— -We  find  the  above  paragraph  in 
the  Boston  Journal  of  the  5th  inst  About  two 
months  since,  we  had  some  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Kendall  in  regard  to  the  plant  alluded  to, 
the  Oossypium  Arborium,  and  had  hoped  that, 
before  this  time,  he  would  have  given  us  an  arti- 
cle or  series  of  articles,  in  relation  to  the  plants 
its  habits  of  growth,  hardiness,  method  of  culti- 
vation, &c  Whether  the  product  of  the  tree 
should  prove  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  or  not,  under  our  New  England  culture,  we 
believe  that  any  information  in  regard  to  it  which 
Mr.  Kendall  might  see  fit  to  communicate,  would 
be  valuable  as  an  addition  to  our  botanical 
knowledge,  and  worth  in  that  sense,  if  in  no  other, 
the  trouble  of  imparting  it,  if  nothmg  more. 

In  his  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Kendall  says  that  a 
company  was  about  being  formed  in  the  more 
norUiern  slave  States  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  this  staple^  but  that  the  plan 
was  abandoned  by  him  on  the  commencement  of 
the  secession  movement,  as  he  could  not  "cast 
his  lot  in  'Dixie.' "    He  goes  on  to  say — 

"Now  as  the  OoBsypium  ^rftortum  will  fiourish 
well  in  a  climate  that  would  freese  an  apple  tree 
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to  death,  it  is  obtiont  that  it  will  ^w  in  any 
of  the  free  States,  and  as  it  matures  its  crop  in* 
side  of  three  months,  it  would  oome  in  between 
spring  and  autumn  frosts,  even  in  Maine. 

As  the  Peruvian  tree  produces  a  staple  equal 
in  length  and  flueness  to  any  Sea  Island,  and 
yields  double  the  amount  per  acre,  and  as  the 
supply  from  the  South  is  likely,  in  any  event,  to 
be  uncertain  hereafter,  it  seems  to  me,  that  some 
inquiry  into  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  tree 
were  worth  the  while  to  northern  manufacturers." 

We  think  so,  too,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Ken- 
dall will  give  us  the  information  he  possesses, 
and  which  he  has  kindly  volunteered  to  commu- 
nicate, if  there  should  be  interest  enough  mani* 
fested  in  the  subject. 


KAIZa  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  Indian  Oorn  looked  oTer  tho  fence, 

And  wiist  do  yon  think  be  spied  ? 
A  field  of  lobnooo,  Jnt  rendj  to  bloom, 

And  stretohing  in  lordly  pride. 

To  the  broad-leaved  neighbor  at  once  be  ealled. 

In  aooenU  loud  and  clear, 
"I  thought  yon  belonged  to  a  lunmar  oUme ; 

Pray,  what  are  yon  doing  here  ?" 

80  then,  vlth  a  hanghty  air,  replied 

That  plant  of  power  and  pelf, 
<«  Yon  are  pleaeod  to  ask  of  my  boslness,  Sir— 

What  do  yon  do,  yonrself  f " 

**I  feed  the  muscles,  and  blood,  and  bone. 

That  make  onr  fkrmers  strong, 
And  famish  bread  for  ihe  little  ones 

That  round  their  Uble  throng.'* 

<«1  more  In  a  somewhat  lolUer  sphere,'* 

The  foreign  guest  rained, 
*<As  the  choeen  friend  and  companion  dear 

Of  men  of  wealth  and  mind. 

•<l'm  the  chief  delight  of  the  gay  young  tpaiic ; 
O'er  the  wise  my  sway  I  hold } 

I  lurk  in  the  book- worm  student's  cell- 
In  the  dowager's  box  of  gold. 

''Thousands  of  hands  at  my  bidding  work ; 

lUlUone  of  com  t  raise**— 
He  ceased  to  speak,  and  In  angry  moad 

Besponded  the  tasseled  Maiae ; 

«Ton're  In  secret  league  with  dyspeptlo  ilia— 

A  merciless  traitor  band ; 
With  clouds  of  smoke  you  pollute  the  air, 

With  floods  ofeUme,  the  land. 

•*Yoa  tax  the  needy  laborer  sore ; 

Ton  quMen  the  drnnkard*8  thirst ; 
Ton  exhaust  the  soil— and  I  wish  you'd  go 

To  the  place  whence  yon  came  at  first.** 


AuTDiCNAL  Tints.— No  one  can  maintain,  af- 
ter this  year's  experience,  that  frost  has  any  spe- 
cial agency  in  the  autumn  coloration  of  leaves. 
Scientific  men  have  long  understood  the  matter, 
and  have  explained  the  ripening  of  the  leaf  as  a 
simple  process  of  vegetable  growth,  though  the 
coloration  of  the  leaves  at  maturity  can  no  more 
be  accounted  for  than  the  red  of  the  rose,  the  blue 
of  the  violet,  or  the  orange  of  the  lily.  The  color 
which  leaves  assume  in  the  fall  is  due  to  the  same 
causes.  But  the  popular  idei  that  the  leaves  are 
chan**'*^  hv  the  frort  ia  so  firmlv  established  in 


the  minds  of  unseientifio  and  unobservant  people, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  dispeL  This  year  the  foliage 
has  assumed  the  most  gorgeous  coloring  without 
a  sign  of  frost,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more 
brilliant  on  account  of  its  non-appearance.  This 
is  perfecUv  natural,  as  the  leaves  ha\e  been  able 
to  graduallv  and  freely  assume  the  colors  which 
belong  to  their  ripeness,  unobstructed  by  sudden 
cold.— Pas<. 

JPbr  tttf  iVcw  BmgUmd  Farmtr* 

THB  BBABOSr  AND  THX  OBOPS  IN 
OHB8HIBB  OOUNT7,  N.  H. 

The  weather  this  fall  has  been  remarkably  fine, 
hardly  frost  enough  up  to  this  date,  Oct.  19,  to 
kill  tender  vegetation.  We  have  had  light  frosts, 
but  not  severe  enough  to  kill  the  leaves  on  fruit 
trees,  which  have  matured  and  ripened,  thereby 
enabling  them  so  to  ripen  their  fruit  buds  as  to 
withstand  the  severe  frosts  of  winter.  On  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  last  October  we  experi- 
enced a^  very  severe  frost,  by  which  apples  were ' 
frozen  like  rocks  on  the  trees — the  leaves  prema-' 
turely  cut  off— the  sap  not  only  vitiated  and  in- 
terrupted in  its  natural  course  of  circulation  by 
ihe  sodden  administration  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences, but  so  freezing  it  as  to  destroy  the  af- 
finity of  particles  in  its  constitutional  formation, 
sending  the  poisoned  fluid  into  root  and  branch, 
causing  the  death  of  many  a  valuable  tree,  and 
the  fruit  buds  of  others  set  for  the  present  sea- 
son. To  that  severe  frost  I  attribute  the  initia- 
tive causes  of  the  loss  of  our  fruit  crop  the  pres- 
ent season. 

I  do  not  remember  a  season  in  which  fruit 
trees  presented  such  a  deathlike  appearance  as 
the  last.  Almost  every  wound  or  incision  made 
upon  the  trees  last  fall,  or  the  past  spring,  has 
bled  freely,  of  a  thin  watery  substance,  in  many 
instances  turning  the  bark  black  for  many  fee^ 
causing  the  ultimate  death  of  the  tree.  We  are 
also  losing  hundreds  of^  our  finest  trees  erery 
year  from  the  bark  splitting  upon  the  body,  usu- 
ally near  where  some  limb  branches  off.  I  can- 
not trace  the  cause  of  this  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
immature  condition  of  the  sap,  as  operated  upon 
by  the  frosts  of  the  winter  and  spring  months.  I 
believe  nurserymen  and  others,  budding  fruit 
trees  for  orchard  or  garden  purposes,  should  cut 
bark  the  second  year  from  tne  bud,  one-third  of 
its  growth,  forcing  it  to  throw  out  shoots  near 
the  ground,  and  so  head  back  in  after  years  as  to 
assist  the  tree  in  protecting  itself  from  the  scorch- 
ing suns  of  summer  and  deadly  frosts  of  winter. 

The  forest  trees  have  ripened  their  crop  of 
leaves  without  frost,  and  show  that  sublimity  in 
decay— that  gorgeous  .variety  of  colors  and  hues 
which  we  are  rarely  permitted  to  witness. 

With  the  exception  of  fruit,  our  crops  have 
been  above  the  average.  The  hay  crop  was  large 
and  secured  in  fine  condition.  Wheat  below  tb^t 
of  the  last  three  vears.  Barley  and  oats  good. 
Rye,  but  very  little  sown  this  vear. .  Of  potatoes 
we  have  an  abundant  crop,  and  of  the  first  quali- 
ty. Corn  crop  good,  to  say  the  least.  The  Da- 
vis seedling  has  heretofore  stood  high  as  a  table 
potato,  but  for  the  last  two  seasons  it  has  rotted 
worse  than  any  other  variety  under  general  culti- 
vation in  this  vicinity. 

We  are  now  havini?  conioun  rains— pn»fnrps  an 
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l^reen  as  possible  at  tbis  season  of  tbe  year — ^an- 
mjured  by  frost,  requiring  no  extra  feed,  Tbe 
beautiful  weather  is  not  the  only  anomaly  of  the 
season.  Last  Sabbath,  from  lli|  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  1  P.  M.,  there  was  a  beautiful  bow  about  the 
North  Pole,  apparently  about  two  degrees  high, 
and  reaching  down  to  the  horizon.  Last  ere, 
about  6i  o'clock,  there  was  a  bright  rainbow  in 
the  west  from  the  moon.  L.  L.  PlEBCB. 

Eoit  Jqffrey,  K  JET.,  Oct.  19, 1861. 


Fbr  the  Ife»  B»gland  Wamtr, 
BmriBW  OF  THS  SBASOB*. 

AprU  had  a  mean  temperature  of  43.25^,  being 
a  little  above  the  mean,  and  is  the  warmest  April 
since  1856.  The  amount  of  rain  was  5.29  inches, 
and  of  snow  7  inches.  The  amount  of  cloudiness 
51  ner  cent.  During  this  month,  the  ground  was 
well  saturated  with  water,  which  laid  the  founda*- 
tion  for  a  wet  season  and  heavy  land,  yet  the  sea- 
son was  verv  eccentric,  sometimes  dry,  and  at 
other  times  drenched  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  rain.  The  first  thunder  storm  took  place  on 
the  24th.  Rain  began  at  2.40  P.  M.,  and  con- 
tinned  till  night,  in  two  successive  showers.  Thun- 
der heavy,  and  rain  tremendous.  Showers  from 
■outh-east. 

May  had  a  mean  temperature  of  51.70°,  being 
3.50°  below  the  mean,  and  is  the  coldest  May  for 
the  last  nine  years  except  1858.  The  amount  of 
xain  was  4.73  inches,  somewhat  above  the  usual 
amount.  It  retarded  planting  operations  con- 
siderably. The  amount  of  cloudiness  was  61  per 
cent  Snow  was  seen  on  the  mountains  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  day.  There  were  several 
frosts  during  the  month. 

June  had  a  mean  temperature  of  64.54°,  which 
is  about  the  usual  mean.  The  amount  of  rain  was 
2.38  inches,  which  is  below  the  mean,  but  owing 
to  the  rains  in  May  the  eround  was  not  excessive- 
ly dry.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  was  51  per  cent. 
There  was  a  light  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
day,  which  was  the  last  frost  of  spring. 

July  had  a  mean  temperature  of  68.25°,  which 
is  a  trifle  below  the  mean.  The  amount  of  rain 
was  9.60  inches,  which  was  enormous  for  one 
month.  The  greatest  rains  were  on  the  2d  and 
20th  days,  which  were  respectively  2.76  and  2.41 
inches,  which  constituted  more  than  half  the  rain 
during  the  month.  Very  little  rain  fell  after  the 
20th.  The  amount  of  cloudiness  was  54  per  cent 
On  the  eighth  day  the  mercury  stood  at  93°  be- 
tween 12  and  1  P.  M.  This  was  the  hottest  day 
of  the  season.  Between  the  8th  and  21  st  days 
we  had  only  three  days  without  rain,  consequently 
there  was  but  little  baying  done. 

August  had  a  mean  temperature  of  65.89°,  which 
is  a  little  colder  than  the  mean.  The  amount  of 
rain  was  1.88  inches — a  small  amount  as  com- 
pared with  July.  It  fell  in  eleven  days.  The  sea- 
son for  hay-making  was  tolerable  but  not  first- 
rate.    The  amount  of  cloudiness  was  47  per  cent 

Septtmber  had  a  mean  temperature  of  58.35°, 
which  is  about  the  mean.  Tne  amount  of  rain 
was  2.95  inches,  being  less  than  the  mean.  The 
ground  was  rather  dry  for  vegetation.  The 
amount  of  cloudiness  was  53  per  cent  The 
amount  of  rain  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  last 
of  September  was  26.83  inches,  of  which  more 
ttan  one-third  fell  in  the  first  twenty  days  of  July. 


The  amount  in  June,  August  and  September,  vas 
below  the  mean,  while  in  April,  May  and  July,  it 
was  above.  Taking  tbe  season  through,  we  have 
had  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  rain,  altfaoogb 
the  ground  through  August  and  September  wsa 
rather  dry,  but  not  dry  enough  to  effeot  vegeta- 
tion much.  Time  free  from  frost  ninety<«six  days, 
from  June  5th  to  September  lOth ;  but  there  was 
no  frost  to  injure  vegetation  through  the  oMmtk 
of  September,  nor  up  to  the  present  time  in  0»> 
tober.  Forest  leaves  have  mostly  fidien  by  the 
natural  ripening  process,  without  the  aid  of  mst 

The  crops  have  been  good,  with  few  exceptions. 
Grass  was  first-rate.    Oats  first-rate.     Wheat  va- 
riable, but  probably  an  Average  crop.  It  is  thought 
to  be  considerably  injured  by  the  aphis,  or  plant 
louse.    The  aphis,  as  seen  on  wheat»  is  a  snaU 
insect  about  one-half  of  an  inch  loo^,  with  six 
legs,  two  antennae,  two  horns  near  the  extremity 
of  the  body,  which,  Cuvier  says,  ^Are  tubes  from 
which  exude  small  drops  of  saecharine  fluid, 
termed  honey-dew,  of  wiiich  ants  are  yery  fond." 
They  stand  idways,  when  undisturbed,  with  their 
beans  downward,  with  the  proboscis  at  or  nesr 
the  stem  of  the  kerneL    The  antennse  lies  back- 
ward over  the  body  when  undisturbed,  but  a  little 
disturbance  brings  them  forward.    The  color  is 
yellow  or  orange.    In  this  it  differs  from  the  cot- 
ton louse.    In  other  respects  the  two  insects  ap- 
pear to  be  similar.    Whether  tbe  lady  bird  (cocci- 
nelle)  is  a  destroyer  of  these  insects,  as  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
They  are  often  found  upon  wheat  as  well  as  in 
other  situations.    The  aphis  infested  many  fields 
of  oats,  probably  doing  some  damage  to  late  oats. 
Corn  is  a  scanty  crop,  probably  fuither  below  the 
average  than  almost  any  other  crop ;  yet  there  are 
some  good  fields.    Potatoes  are  rather  below  an 
average  crop,  although  the  prices  indicate  plenty. 
The  rot  has  done  some  damage,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent    The  apple  crop  is  not  large,  yet  there  is 
enough  for  home  consumption.  Grapes  and  plums 
are  an  entire  failure.  D.  finCKLAND. 

Brandon^  R,  Od.  20,  1861. 


The  Pocahontas  PEAK.^Mr.  B.  N.  Adams, 
of  Quincy,  brought  us  some  beautiful  specimens 
bf  this  pear,  from  his  father's  garden,  Mr.  Josiah 
Adams,  of  the  same  town.  To  our  taste,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  pears  we  have  ever  met— not  so 
lusdous  as  the  Seckel  or  Winter  Ndia,  in  their 
prime,  but  it  has  a  rich  fiavor,  is  juicy,  and  the 
flesh  is  very  fine  and  tender.  The  tree  is  rather  a 
slow  grower,  but  is  very  hardy,  and  bears  annu- 
ally. The  fruit  is  of  medium  sise,  bell  shaped, 
and  is  russeted  about  the  calyx,  and  oovered 
nearly  over  Its  whole  surface  with  fine  russet 
dots.  The  original  tree  was  found  in  the  woods 
of  Quincy  by  a  Mr.  Burbill,  who  took  it  home 
with  the  intention  of  grafting  it  He  allowed  it 
to  stand,  however,  until  it  fruited,  when,  finditag 
its  own  fruit  of  rare  excellence,  he  cultivated  it 
with  oare,  and  thus  has  added—- in  our  judgment 
—one  of  the  finest  pears  to  our  list  of  good  ones. 
Mr.  Adams  will  please  accept  thanks  for  calling 
our  attention  to  it. 
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.fbr  ike  New  England  Fanner » 

DIBiJBIJrJUUTAHT  IN   OASBB  OV  TYVBOTD 
VIBVSB. 

ME88BS.  Editobs  :— Typhus  or  typhoid  fever, 
as  yoa  may  perhaps  be  aware,  is  quite  prevalent  at 
this  time  in  various  portions  of  the  country,  and 
doubtless  will  continue  so  to  be,  until  a  severe 
eold  and  frosty  weather  shall  set  in.  As  a  disin- 
fiactant  in  suoh  cases,  *'Chloride  of  Lime"  is  very 
frequently  employed,  but  never  with  half  the  ben- 
efit arising  from  the  use  of  common  lime  slaked 
in  generous  quantity  in  the  several  apartments, 
the  windows  and  doors  being  temporarily  dosed, 
while  th5»  slakening  process  is  progressing.  I 
would,  however,  offer  you  the  following  form,  fbr 
producing  a  most  reliable  disinfeoting  agent,  as 
recently  discovered  by  me  in  an  English  work 
printed  some  years  ago,  and  which  comes  accred- 
ited under  most  assured  testimonials.  Should 
yob  think  it  of  any  use,  freely  is  it  offered  to  your 
valued  columns.  Edward  Bbinlet. 

Oak  EiU,  PeppereU,  Mass. 

PBBVENTIVE  OP  INFECnON  PBOM  TTPHU9  OB  TY- 
PHOID FEVEB. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  the  "London  Medical  Col- 
lege," recently  received  £500  or  $2000  from  Par- 
liament for  the  following  most  invaluable  recipe. 

''Take  six  drachms  of  powdered  nitre  (salt- 
petre) and  six  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol,)  and  mix  them  in  a  bowl  or  tea-cup.  By 
adding  about  one  drachm  of  the  vitriolic  acid  at 
a  time,  a  most  copious  discharge  of  '*  Nitrous  acid 
gas"  will  be  evolved.  The  cup  or  vessel  is  to  be 
placed,  during  the  preparation  on  a  hot  iron  or 
Drick,  with  the  room  closed,  and  the  mixture 
stirred  with  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  (j^uantit;^  of  gas 
may  be  regulated  by  lessening  or  mcreasing  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredients.  The  above  is  for  a 
moderate-sised  room.  Avoid  as  much  as  possible 
breathing  the  gas  when  it  first  rises  from  the  ves* 
sel.  No  iniury  to  the  lungs  will  happen  when 
the  air  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  gas,  which  is 
called  '^Nitrous  acid  gas,"  and  it  cannot  be.  too 
widely  known  that  it  possesses  the  wonderful 
property  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fever." 


ouBiouB  nrsTiiroT  ow  thb  hoo. 

It  is  common  fbr  farmers  who  reside  in  the 
thinly  settled  tracts  of  the  United  States,  to  suf- 
fer their  hogs  to  run  at  large.  These  animals 
feed  upon  acorns,  which  are  very  abundant  in  our 
extensive  forests,  and  in  this  situation  they  often 
become  wild  and  ferocious.  A  gentleman,  while 
travelling  some  years  ago,  through  the  wilds  of 
Vermont,  perceived  at  a  little  distance  before  him 
a  herd  of  swine,  and  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  agitation  they  exhibited.  He  quickly  per- 
ceived a  number  of  young  pigs  in  the  centre  of 
the  herd,  and  that  the  hogs  were  arranged  about 
them  in  a  conical  form,  naving  their  heads  all 
turned  outwards.  At  the  apex  of  this  singular 
cone  a  huge  boar  had  placed  himsdf,  who,  from 
bis  size,  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  the  herd,  llie 
traveller  now  observed  that  a  famished  wolf  was 
attempting,  by  various  manceuvers,  to  seia?e  on 
the  pigs  in  the  middle ;  but,  wherever  he  made 
an  attack,  the  huge  boar  st  the  apex  of  the  cone 
presented  himsel^— the  hogs  dexterously  arrang- 


ing themselves  on  each  side  of  him,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  position  of  defence  just  mentioned.  The 
attention  of  the  traveller  was  for  a  moment  with- 
drawn, and  upon  turning  to  view  the  combatants, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  herd  of  swine  dis- 
persed, and  the  wolf  no  longer  to  be  seen.  On 
riding  up  to  the  spot,  the  wolf  was  discovered 
dead  on  the  ground,  a  rent  being  made  in  his  side 
more  than  a  foot  in  length — the  boar,  no  doubt, 
having  seized  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  with 
a  sudden  plunge  dispatchea  his  adversary  with 
his  formidable  tusks.  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  ancient  Romans,  among  the  various  meth- 
ods thev  devised  for  drawing  up  their  armies  in 
battle,  had  one  exactly  resembling  the  posture 
assumed  by  the  swine  above  mentioned.  The 
mode  of  attack  was  called  Cimeus,  or  Caput  por* 
cifitim. — SiUiman's  Journal.    . 


PBIHOB  EDWABD  ISZiAIim. 

This  island  is  one  of  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
mostly  between  latitude  46^  and  47°  north,  and 
longitude  62°  and  64°  30'  west,  separated  south 
and  west  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
by  Northumberland  StraiL  Its  area  is  2,134 
square  miles. 

We  clip  the  following  interesting  extracts  from 
a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Moniing 
JoumcU'-'Sak  agricultural  paper,  printed  at  Hal- 
ifax, Nova  Scotia. 

''Few  can  conceive  the  extent,  beauty  and  fer- 
tility of  Prince  Edward  Island,  until  they  travel 
over  its  verdant  fields,  or  sail  upon  its  nourishing 
rivers.  Few  are  aware  that  cheap,  comfortable 
homes  can  be  reared,  by  a  short  season  of  indus- 
try ;  which  in  other  countries,  would  take  years 
of  toil. 

Although  a  goodly  portion  of  the  Island  is 
owned  by  non-residents,  who  are  represented  by 
their  agents,  land  is  by  no  means  dear.  Settlers 
have  and  still  can  obtain  erants  of  arable  land  at 
the  low  rental  of  one  shilhng  per  acre.  The  soil 
is  of  reddish  clay,  having  a  ricn  layer  of  blackish 
mould.  In  some  places  the  soil  is  very  sandy, 
and  not  considered  productive.  There  being  no 
surface  stones,  of  any  kind,  or  size,  upon  the 
Island,  the  land  is  easily  cleared,  and  tilled ;  the 
horse  and  plow  perform  the  most  laborious  part 
of  the  labor. 

A  new  settler,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land, 
fires  the  woods,  clears  a  space  for  building  a  los- 
cabin,  then  commences  farming,  at  first  of  a  rude 
description.  While  he  is  clearing  and  stumping 
a  portion  for  grain,  he  plants  potatoes  amongst 
the  debris.  In  a  short  time  he  transforms  the 
scenery  around  his  domicile !  In  many  instances, 
we  passed  by  luxuriant  farms,  which  we  were 
told,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  impenetrable 
forests. 

The  scenery  of  the  Island,  is  rather  tame,  pre- 
senting none  of  the  bold,  rugged  scenery  of  Nova 
Scotia,  yet  the  eye  never  tires  in  gazing  upon  the 
changing  beauties  of  hill  and  dale.  If  the  reader 
delights  in  rural  loveliness,  let  him  go  to  the 
Island.  Let  him  ride  through  its  green  forests, 
and  ramble  over  its  mounds,  and  its  plains,  inter- 
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■ected  with  running  streamB.  Let  him  pass 
through  its  waving  fields,  saunter  along  its  sandy 
beaches,  or  sail  up  and  down  its  romantic  rivers, 
and  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  a  charming 
Island.  If  beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
(July,)  how  much  more  beautiful,  in  the  harvest 
month,  when  the  fields  are  covered  with  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  gathering  the  golden  harvest 
And  likewise  in  autumn,  when  the  forests  are 
brilliant  with  autumnal  splendor  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  farmers  of  the  Island  generally  prepare 
their  land  for  planting  early  in  April  and  May, 
sowing  wheat  and  oats  about  the  middle  of  the 
latter  month,  and  potatoes  towards  the  dose. 
Turnips  are  sown  in  July.  The  average  crop  of 
oats,  to  an  acre,  is  said  to  be  about  40  bushels, 
barley  and  wheat  about  50  bushels,  potatoes  about 
180  bushels.  On  some  farms  this  general  average 
is  excelled.  Crops  are  sown  in  rotation,  oats  are 
planted  first,  then  potatoes,  after  which  the  land 
is  allowed  to  run  into  pasture  for  a  season  ;  then 
wheat  is  sown.  Some  of  the  farmers  grow  wheat, 
Timothy,  and  clover  together.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  cultivated  in  small  quantities  for  family  use. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  staple  exports,  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, oatmeal,  pork,  butter  and  eggs.  Incredi- 
ble quantities  of  the  latter  are  sent  to  the  *'States." 
Tbe^  are  bought  at  5  to  B  cents  per  dozen  here. 
During  the  summer  they  are  carefully  packed  in 
cool  places,  and  shipped  to  Boston  in  the  fall, 
where  they  bring  20  to  25  cents  per  doxen.  Some 
speculators  have  lately  exported  large  quantities 
or  grain  to  the  mother  country,  which  has  found 
a  ready  and  profitable  market.  Great  care  has 
been  recently  taken  by  a  few  parties  in  putting 
up  pork  for  the  Nova  Scotia  market,  which  is  be- 
ffinning  to  be  preferred  to  the  American.  As  the 
Island  affords  quantities  of  suitable  food  for 
swine,  no  doubt  this  trade  will  form  a  valuable 
item  in  the  exports  of  the  Island.  The  Island 
sends  to  Nova  Scotia  alone  something  like  89,- 
000  bushels  vegetables  and  133,000  bushels  oats 
and  barley. 

During  the  year  1860  there  were  raised  on  the 
Island  346,125  bushels  of  wheat;  223,195  bushels 
of  barley;  2,218,578  bushels  of  oaU ;  50,127 
bushels  of  buckwheat ;  2,972,335  bushels  pota- 
toes ;  348,784  bushels  turnips ;  31,088  tons  of 
hay;  109,233  pounds  of  cheese;  711,485  pounds 
of  butter ;  19,307  pounds  of  clover  seed*  There 
are  owned  in  the  Island  18,765  horses ;  60,012 
neat  cattle ;  107,245  sheep ;  71,535  hogs. 

Whilst  hundreds  of  tourists  have  sailed  up  and 
down  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence— hunted  or  nshed 
upon  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Newfoundland — 
traversed  the  magnificent  timber  forests  of  New 
Brunswick — ^rambled  over  the  picturesque  hills 
and  valleys  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  g^iven  to  the 
world  a  pictorial  description  of  their  peregrina- 
tions. Prince  Edward  Island  has  been  passed  by, 
as  unworthy  of  a  visit,  although  affording  natural 
attractions,  unsurpassed  in  any  other  North 
American  colony.  Many  persons,  for  want  of  an 
authentic  histojy  of  the  Island,  form  very  erro- 
neous ideas  regarding  it.  Some  think  it  a  small 
potato  or  oat  countrv,  situated  not  far  from  Nova 


Scotia  y  others  that  it  is  an  Island  owned  by  a 
few  individuals,  and  settled  by  their  tenants. 
Whereas  it  comprises  an  area  of  1,365,000  acrei, 
haviuff  an  industrious  population  of  80,714  souls, 
classed  as  follows :  45,306  Protestants  and  35,408 
Catholics.  It  is  divided  into  67  electoral  distrieti, 
or  townships,  each  containing  about  20,000  acrea. 
The  people  have  universal  suffrage,  and  are  repre* 
sented  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  by  30 
members,  and  in  the  Upper  Chamber  by  16  mem- 
bers. The  Home  Government  pays  the  Gover- 
nor's salary,  which  is  £1500  sterling. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Island  is  provided  with  good  roads,  irhiek 
are  easy  and  pleasant  to  travel  upon.  Owing  to 
the  con^guration  of  the  country,  the^  are  sexier- 
ally  straight  and  level  The  soil  being  soft  and 
free  from  stones,  it  does  not  cost  much  to  make, 
or  keep  them  in  order.  The  government  grant 
for  the  road  and  bridge  service,  is  about  £5000 
sterling  annually.  We  passed  numbers  of  men 
alonff  the  roads,  performing  their  statute  labor, 
which  did  not  seem  laborious.    The  horse  and 

f>low  perform,  as  usual,  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
abor.  Although  there  are  no  stones  upon  the 
Island,  yet  seams,  or  veins  as -of  red  sand  stone, 
are  to  be  found  a  few  feet  below  the  aurfaoe,  and 
along  the  shores.  Plenty  of  day  abounds,  fit  for 
manufacturing  into  bricks. 

No  part  of  the  Island  is  thickly  settled,  widi 
the  exception  of  Charlottetown  and  Georgetown. 
It  being  literally  an  agricultural  oountrr,  the 
homes  of  the  inhabitants  are  much  soattereo.  Yon 
cannot  travel  eight  miles  in  the  Interior,  without 
meeting  a  house,  seeing  the  ocean  or  a  flowing 
river.  Still  travelling  alone  is  very  wearisome  to 
a  stranger.  We  frequently  visited  some  of  the 
farmers'  houses,  delighting  the  honest  tillers  of 
the  soil  with  our  admiration  of  the  condition  of 
their  crops,  and  live  stock. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  people  are  veiy  kind  and  hospitable ;  no 
matter  what  hour  you  enter  their  houses,  you  are 
sure  to  be  made  welcome.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  are  very  comfortable,  possessing  valuable 
farms  and  quantities  of  live  stock. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Great  attention  is  given,  by  government,  to 
'^Education."  There  are  300  public  schools  scat- 
tered over  the  Island.  The  people  are  annually 
taxed  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  the  Legis- 
lature grants  £300  extra  from  the  general  reve- 
nue. Landholders  pay  a  half-penny  per  acre  for 
school  tax.  #  •  •  • 

To  obliterate  the  political  feuds  to  setrle  the 
land  question,  and  properly  develop  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  as  well  as 
to  develop  the  vast  and  magnificent  resources  of 
her  sister  Provinces,  there  must  be  a  Federal 
union  of  all  the  lower  Colonies !  Nova  Scotia 
with  her  rich  minerals.  New  Brunswick  with  her 
valuable  timber,  Newfoundland  with  her  inex- 
haustible fishery.  Prince  Edward  Island  with  her 
unrivalled  fertility,  could  form^independent  of 
Canada — a  powerful  union,  possessing  within 
themselves  all  the  elements  that  make  a  nation 
prosperous. 


Annual  Reqistbb  or  Rubal  Affaies.— We 
have  before  us  the  eighth  number  of  the  Amnud 
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Btgisier  of  Rural  AffairSf  a  neatly-printed  toI- 
nme  of  232  pages,  made  up  mainly  from  the  rich 
pages  of  the  CiUtivator  and  Cotmfry  OetUlemant 
publiahed  by  Luthbb  Tucksb  8c  Son,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  It  is  edited  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  Esq.,  aa- 
thor  of  the  '*Frait  Guitarist''  and  "Farm  Imple- 
ments." The  work  is  crowded  with  interesting 
and  useful  facts,  and  yery  many  of  its  subjects 
are  illustrated  by  appropriate  engrayiogs.  It  al- 
so contains  an  almanac  for  the  year  1862.  It  is  a 
convenient  and  useful  book  for  the  farmer.  Price 
25  cents.  For  sale  by  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  100 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  the  publishers  for  New 
England. 

Fbr  tk»  New  Bnglamd  Ftrmtr. 
BOOS. 

Mb.  Editob: — ^I  have  perused  with  injured 
feelings  the  sarcastic  articles  on  dogs  by  some  of 
your  correspondents.  Nuisances  they  may  be,  in 
many  instances,  but  I  believe  we  might  trace  the 
cause  of  their  being  a  nuisance  to  their  owners. 
The  dog  is  a  tractable  creature,  and  when  prop- 
erly trained,  a  noble  and  useful  one.  Suppose 
they  do  not  augment  our  pecuniary  resources  in 
so  great  a  measure;  we  were  not  constituted  to 
devote  our  entire  energies  to  accumulation  and 
hoarding.  An  All- Wise  Being  implanted  in  our 
natures  the  power  of  enjoyment  and  affection,  and 
callous,  indeed,  is  that  individual's  heart  who 
spurns  all  God's  creatures  Uiat  do  not  directly 
add  to  his  purse  or  property.  And  who  that  owns 
a  kind  and  faithful  dos  does  not  feel  a  strong 
fondness  for  him ;  a  feeling  that'  he  is  one  of  the 
household,  and  should  be  protected  and  care^ybr, 
even  as  he  in  return  is  ever  watchful  for  his  mas- 
ter's interest  P  Then  what  an  amount  of  pleasure 
this  animal  affords  the  children.  How  their  lit- 
tle hearts  are  entwined  to  the  faithful  dog,  who  is 
ever  at  their  side,  and  constantly  ready  to  engage 
in  their  sports  and  sympathixe  in  every  childish 
action.  I  speak  from  experience,  as  many  hours 
of  a  sweet  sunny  childhood  were  spent  in  associa- 
tion with  a  dog  whose  friendship  never  failed. 
Even  in  later  years  I  might  speak  of  an  instance 
where  sympathy  was  yielded  in  an  hour  of  trial 
from  this  humble  ana  censured  creature,  which 
no  human  hand  afforded.  For  my  part  I  say  train 
and  cultivate  the  do^,  and  he  will  bless  you,  and 
will  certainly  recognize  the  hand  of  kindness. 

Enfield  Centre,  Oct.,  1861.  Polue. 


Old  Pamphlets. — Not  long  ago  the  librarian 
of  Harvard  College  saw  a  man  stuffing  some 
bags  with  old  pamphlets  and  papers  in  a  Boston 
auction-room,  when,  to  his  surprise  and  delight, 
he  espied  among  them  a  pamphlet  for  which  he 
had  oeen  looking  for  eleven  years,  in  order  to 
complete  the  volume  of  a  vsiuable  periodical 
The  purchaser  of  the  old  wares  relinquished  it 
willingly,  and  the  librarian  bore  it  away  in  tri- 
umph. The  same  librarian  says  that  he  has 
known  a  journey  to  be  made  from  New  York  to 
Cambridge  in  a  storm,  just  to  consult  an  old 
funeral  sermon,  the  only  copy  in  the  country.  It 
was  wanted  in  a  law  case  in  which  a  half  million 
dollars  wa«  Involrpd. 


SXTBAOTS    AND  BXPUJBB. 

hatbbial  fob  covxbing  stacks  of  GBAIK. 

In  this  place  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pile 
quantities  of  mowed  oats  outside  of  uie  bam  so 
as  to  have  them  handy  to  get  to  the  machine  to 
thrash. 

I  covered  mine  this  year  with  boards,  but  they 
leaked  badly,  and  then  it  is  not  convenient  to 
have  two  or  Uiree  thousand  feet  of  boards  of  the 
right  length  at  hand  every  year  to  cover  grain — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  of  getting  them  on 
and  off  from  a  pile. 

Now,  is  there  any  cheaper,  easier  or  better  way 
to  cover  them  f 

If  old  sails  will  answer,  or  tent  doth,  or  any- 
thing else  will  do,  please  say  what  the  probable 
expense  will  be  a  square.  Vebmont. 

Barre,  Oct.  7, 1861. 

Remabks.— Plenty  of  old  sail-cloth  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  cost  in  this  city,  which 
would  be  altogether  cheaper,  more  convenient 
and  useful  for  covering  grain  than  boards.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  expense  would  be,  or  who 
has  it,  but  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  enough  of 
it  on  hand.  

BOBSB'S  THBOAT— WHIAT. 

1.  I  have  a  very  good  family  horse,  that  has 
some  difficulty  in  his  throat,  which  occasionally 
swells  up  and  causes  him  to  breathe  very  hard.. 
Can  you  inform  me  what  will  relieve  him  r 

2.  I  have  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  that  K 
sowed  last  spring  with  oats,  but  the  worms  de- 
stroyed about  h(uf  of  them,  so  I  cut  the  straw  and 
plowed  in  the  stubble  and  worms  together.  The 
oats  are  now  just  heading  out  the  second  crop.  I 
think  of  trying  some  spring  wheat,  if  I  can  get 
some  good  seed.  How  do  you  think  it  would  do 
to  put  on  to  it  about  one  hundred  bushels  of 
leached  ashes,  and  sow  it  with  wheat  P  Whom 
can  I  get  to  send  me  the  seed  ?  How  much  will 
it  take,  and  what  will  be  the  cost  of  it  P 

Thomas  Hobsok. 
New  Lwidfm,  Oi.,  Oct.,  1861. 

Remabks. — We  know  of  no  disease  common 
to  the  horse  with  such  symptoms  as  you  describe, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  idle  for  us  to  recom-' 
mend  a  remedy. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  operation  you  sug< 
gest  on  the  oat  land  would  be  a  good  one.  Tou 
can  get  the  wheat  at  the  seed  stores,  or,  perhaps, 
of  some  of  your  neighbors.  Sow  five  or  six  pecks 
per  acre.    We  cannot  tell  what  the  price  will  be. 

A  BABE  BIBD. 

The  bird  seen  by  your  correspondent  on  the 
Merrimac  river  has  long  been  known  to  Arctic 
navigators  and  ornithologists.  Its  home  is  in  the 
froaen  seat  of  the  North,  never  visiting  the  land 
except  for  breeding  and  laying  its  solitary  egg  im 
burrows  dug  in  the  earth  with  its  bill  and  claws, 
and  is  known  under  many  different  names.  Cranta 
calls  it  the  Ice  Bird — Scoresby,  the  little  Auk, 
and  says  the  Arctic  Seas  are  literally  covered 
with  them.    He  supno««d  at  oha  Hme  nr>«»f1v  hulf 
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a  million  passed  his  ship  in  the  course  of  twelve 
hours.  It  is  also  called  the  Sea-Dove,  Dovekie, 
and  little  Guillemon,  This  beautiful  little  sea- 
bird  is  but  seldom  seen  on  our  coast.  I  have  seen 
but  two  taken  in  Danvers  after  violent  north- 
east storms,  during  a  period  of  twentv-five  years. 
Mr.  Audubon,  in  his  synopsis  of  our  oirds,  gives 
as  the  scientific  name  of  MerguhuJUie^  and  says  it 
is  rare.  s.  P.  F. 

Danvers,  Oct  19, 1861. 

CATERPILLARS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Stetson,  are  the 
caterpillars  of  the  painted  Mamestra  {Mamextra 
pictat)  a  night-flying  moth  belonging  to  the  same 
division  as  that  of  the  army  worm,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent genus.  It  is  very  common  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, flying  into  lighted  rooms  in  the  evening. 
The  caterpillar,  living  as  it  does  upon  the  leaves 
of  low  plants,  may  rMdilv  be  picked  off  and  then 
crushed.  They  very  seldom  occur  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  serious  injury  to  any  crops  but 
beets  and  cabbages,  the  leaves  of  which  seem  to 
be  its  favorite  food.  F.  G.  Sanborn. 

BiaU  Eou$ef  Boston,  Oct.,  1861. 

A  cow  THROWING  UP  HER   FOOD. 

Can  you  tell  what  will  prevent  a  cow  from  vom- 
iting food  from  her  stomach  P  I  have  one  that 
will  eat  awhile,  and  then  throw  it  off.  She  con- 
tinues to  do  so  through  the  day,  but  not  through 
the  night  A  Subscriber. 

Enfield,  Oct.  2,  1861. 

Remarks. — We  cannot,  but  hope  some  other 
person  will  be  able  to.  It  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  has  come  to  our  knowledge. 

DWARF  BROOM  CORN. 

I  have  not  noticed  anything  in  the  Farmer  in 
regard  to  the  Dwarf  Broom  corn.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  it  has  succeeded  this  season,  and 
whether  it  is  as  good  or  better  than  the  old  sort. 
I  wish  to  obtain  two  or  three  bushels  of  dwarf 
broom  seed  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

A.  N.  Jenes,  Jr. 

Marlboro',  R,  Oct.,  1861. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  in  this  countv,  Carroll,  N.  H.,  are 
fair  this  season.  Corn  will  yield  a  more  than  av- 
erage crop.  Potatoes  are  medium  in  quantity 
and  superior  in  quality.  Qrain  is  rather  light 
and  fruit  scarce.  There  has  been  a  good  harvest 
of  hay.  P. 

THE  CARROLL  COUNTY  FAIR. 

was  held  at  Ossipee,  Oct.  2d  and  3d.  There  was 
a  good  exhibition  of  stock,  produce  and  fancy  ar- 
ticles. The  address  before  the  Society  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Joel  Eastiun,  of  Conway.  The 
attendance  was  large.  The  fair  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  P. 

Cautious  Men. — Some  use  words  as  riflemen 
do  bullets.  They  say  little.  The  few  words  used 
go  right  to  the  mark.  They  let  you  talk,  and 
guide  with  their  eye  and  face,  on  and  on,  till 
what  you  say  can  be  answered  in  a  word  or  two. 


and  then  they  launch  out  a  sentence  and  pierce 
the  matter  to  the  quick,  and  are  done.  Too 
never  know  where  you  stand  with  them.  Your 
conversation  falls  into  their  minds  as  rivers  ints 
deep  chasms,  and  are  lost  from  sight  by  its  depth 
and  darkness.  They  will  sometimes  surpriie 
you  with  words,  that  eo  right  to  the  mark  like  a 
gun  shot,  and  then  tney  are  silent  again  as  if 
they  were  reloading. 


Pbrihe  New  Sngbutd  Pinmtr. 

▲  HOOT-OTJTTEB— THB  BBA80S— 
OBOP8— WHBAT. 

In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  the 
monthly  Farmer  I  noticed  in  the  June  number  p. 
254,  ^which  must  have  come  when  I  was  too  ill  to 
look  It  over)  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  price  and 
/place  of  obtaining  a  machine  for  cleaning  and 
cutting  roots  referred  to  by  a  correspondent  in  the 
March  number.  If  the  inquiry  has  not  yet  been 
answered,  I  will  say  that  the  maker  is  Dsnid 
Odiorne  of  this  town,  and  the  price  is  $10,00. 

Whenever  I  review  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  I 
often  think  what  an  amount  of  very  valuable 
matter  they  contain  for  preservation  as  a  stand- 
ard work,  not  for  one  generation  only,  nor  for 
farmers  simply,  but  for  all  classes,  sexes  and  coa- 
ditions  till  tne  Re-United  States  shall  have  seen 
eye  to  eye  and  labored  hand  to  hand  in  patriotic 
progress,  while  children's  children  bless  their  ef- 
forts. 

Our  ffarst  freeze  to  do  any  hurt  occurred  last 
night — mercury  18  degrees  aoove  zero  this  morn- 
ing— the  coldest  for  the  season  for  many  years. 
Our  wheat  crop  has  not  been  so  good  as  laU 
year — averages  about  15  bushels  per  acre  I  think, 
of  ^ood  quality ;  corn  better  than  an  averages- 
potatoes  good — hay  abundant— other  crops,  ex- 
cept fruit,  a  fair  product.  Some  flelds  of  wheat 
had  a  large  amount  of  spurred  wheat — for  which 
we  cannot  satisfactorily  account;  what  is  your 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  spurred  grain  P 

I  think,  perhaps,  on  second  thought,  this  aver- 
age is  too  small,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  who  have  threshed,  and  20  bushels 
would  be  a  nearer  average ;  one  man  had  over 
200  bushels  of  very  superior  wheat  from  ten 
acres.  Last  year  the  average  would  be  nearer 
30  bushels  per  acre ;  one  man  had,  as  I  have  been 
told,  forty-three  bushels  per  acre  from  four  acres  ! 
Our  farmers  have  of  late  been  taking  more  pains 
to  sow  only  pure  seed  and  only  the  largest  kinds 
that,  with  very  perceptible  advantage.       R.  n. 

Bandolph,  VL,  Oct.,  1861. 


BBAV  HBAIt  FOB  FI08. 

In  England,  on  the  continent,  the  practice  pre- 
vails quite  extensively,  of  feeding  pigs  and  young 
swine  on  bean-meaL  The  beans  are  ground  the 
same  as  com  or  wheat  with  us.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express  says  on  this  subject: 

*'A  subscriber  wishes  us  to  inform  him  what  is 
the  best  food  for  fattening  pigs  P  I  have  myself 
tried  nearly  every  description  of  food,  and  have 
never  found  anything  to  produce  so  much  weight, 
or  so  fine  meat,  in  a  given  time,  as  bean  meal. 
Some  pigs  fed  with  food  mixed  with  fine  top- 
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pings,  weighed,  at  six  months  old,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  aud  the  pork  was  allowed  to 
be  extremely  tender.  I  last  year  tried  to  fatten 
hogs  on  grey  peas  alone,  giving  them  milk  to 
drink.  The  animals  took  on  fat  rapidly,  but  did 
not  acquire  so  great  weight  as  those  fed  on  bean 
meal."  The  legumes  are  all  of  them  excellent 
food  for  swine. 

When  peas  and  beans  have  got  wet  and  mouldy 
to  an  extent  which  renders  them  unfit  for  culina- 
ry purposes,  they  should  have  scalding  water 
poured  over  them,  and  after  being  allowed  to  dry, 
be  reduced  to  meal  for  ewine.  The  aotioa  of  the 
bot  water  w9i  at  once  remove  ftingi  or  mould, 
and  render  them  sufficiently  sweet  to 
their  being  eaten  by  the  animals. 


ensure 


OIiP  HOB8BS. 

The  term  t)ld,  as  applied  to  borses,  is  generally 
intended  to  convey  not  only  the  statement  of 
their  age  being  past  marks  in  the  mouth,  but 
also  the  common  impression  that  comparatively 
they  are  of  little  value,  if  past  eight  or  nine  years. 
Now,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  the  horse  has 
not  attained  his  full  growth  and  perfection  of 
bodily  frame,  until  he  has  passed  his  seventh 
year ;  and  until  growth  is  attained,  he  is  just  as 
unfitted  for  extreme  hard  labor  as  a  man  before 
arriving  at  full  manhood.  In  this  country,  the 
practice  of  putting  horses  to  work  at  two  and  three 
years,  usually  results  in  their  becoming  broken 
down  by  over-driving  or  over-straining  before 
they  have  attained  firmness  of  muscle,  and  capa- 
bility for  enduring  labor.  Thus  it  is,  that  horses 
are  often,  with  us,  rendered  comparatively  value- 
less before  they  have  in  truth  arrived  at  an  age 
^f  full  powers  and  endurance.  We  have  owned  a 
number  of  horses,  and  whenever  we  have  had  one 
that  had  not  been  injured  before  arriving  at  ma- 
turity, we  have  found  him  more  capable  of  per- 
forming regular  labor  at  from  ten  to  fifteen,  tnan 
those  of  four  to  seven  years.  In  our  opinion, 
therefore,  judging  from  observation,  we  consider 
the  horse  m  his  prime  at  from  nine  to  thirteen 
years  of  a^e,  always  remembering  that  previous 
to  his  having  attained  his  growtn,  say  at  seven 
years,  he  has  not  been  over-driven,  strained,  or 
otherwise  injured  by  reason  of  high  stimulating 
food  or  abuse. — Ohio  Farmer. 


Thk  Manufactubbs  of  Philadelphia.— -A 
recent  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
exhibits  the  immense  manufacturing  industry  of 
that  city  by  a  very  impressive  array  of  figures. 
An  alphabetical  list  of  the  manufactures  gives  the 
following  summary:  6,467  establishments;  capi- 
tal ipvested,  <i81,608,502 ;  value  of  raw  material, 
$77,473,677;  number  of  persons  employed,  adults, 
107,931 ;  value  of  products,  $152,355,318;  aver- 
age production  to  each  person  $1,411  60;  aver- 
age production  of  each  establishment,  $23,558- 
87.  There  are  525  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  fabrics,  649  for  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  wares,  besides  190  where  the 
manufactures  are  partly  iron  and  steel,  1,523 
clothing  establishments,   139  for  working  gold 


and  silver,  592  for  wood,  76  for  clay,  sand  and 
earth,  57  for  paper,  206  printing  establishments, 
116  distilleries,  104  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  exclusive  of  boots  and  shoes,  78  soap, 
candle  and  oil  fSetctories,  and  44  chemical  es- 
tablishments. The  population  of  the  city  is 
600,000.        

J^  the  New  Bngland  Farmtr* 

BOHBTHOra  XOBJB  ABOUT  MUCK. 

There  has  already  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
written  about  muck  and  its  use  as  a  fertilizer ; 
still  very  few  fkrmers  know,  or  believe,  anything 
about  its  real  value.  It  is  set  down  by  the  ma- 
jority, even  here  in  enlightened  Massachusetts, 
as  a  branch  of  book-farming  that  won't  pay. 
Very  many  men  tell  me  this.  I  ask  them  how 
they  know  ?  Because,  if  it  was  really  good  for 
anything,  it  would  be  more  generally  used — ^in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  of  course.  1  tell  them 
there  are  sections  where  some  find  it  profitable, 
and  use  all  they  can  get,  and  cite  some  one  near. 
O,  well !  no  doubt  'Squire  Jones  does  make  it 
pay,  he  gets  his  money  easy,  and  can  afford  such 
expense  as  getting  muck.  Granted,  that  the 
'Squire  does  get  his  money  easy,  he  does  not  get 
any  easier  thsm  that  he  gets  from  muck.  I  know 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  who  live 
within  balf  an  hour's  ride  of  Worcester  city,  (by 
farm-horse  conveyance,)  feel  like  this. 

While  travelling  in  that  vicinity  the  other  day, 
I  saw  a  tall,  robust  looking  man  whittling  away 
with  a  draw-shave  on  a  long  pine  lo^;  there  were 
two  or  three  bright,  active  boys,  his  sons,  in  an 
adjoining  field,  di^ng  potatoes,  and  three  or 
four  yoke  of  steers  m  another  field — ^his  oxen.  The 
land  about  his  buildings  icsed  to  be  good  land. 
He  said  his  grandfather  had  raised  forty  bushels 
of  winter  wheat  per  acre  on  it,  but  it  was  new 
land  then,  and  the  seasons  were  better ;  there 
was  no  "midge"  or  other  insect  to  destroy  it,  &c. ; 
that  twenty  bushels  was  a  large  yield  now.  He 
showed  me  another  piece  where  he  had  helped 
mow  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  that  cut  one  ton 
now,  and  his  corn  and  potatoes  were  about  the 
same. 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  manure  his  land. 
"I  keep  more  cattle  than  father  did,  own  mea- 
dows, buv  hay,  &c.,  but  manure  don't  seem  to  do 
as  it  used  to.  If  it  was  not  for  my  trade,  I  could 
hardly  live  and  keep  out  of  debt.  My  father 
made  pumps,  and  I  make  the  same  kind ;  a  good 
thing,  and  no  mistake." 

"How  much  profit  do  yon  make  on  such  a 
pump  ?" 

"I  earn  about  $1  a  day,  and  board  myself,  usu- 
ally ;  now,  I  get  a  good  deal  less." 

I  pitied  that  great  mass  of  muscular  strength 
before  mc,  but  from  every  day's  experience  I 
knew  there  was  no  help  for  him.  He  would  al- 
ways do  as  his  father  had  done.  I  saw  his  eldest 
son  approaching,  so  I  cast  my  eyes  around  to  find 
if  I  could  see  anything  near  as  proof,  for  I  was 
determined  to  sow  a  few  progressive  seeds  in  his 
active  brain,  and  lo !  the  proof  was  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  us. 

While  this  man  had  been  hacking  away  on  his 
old-fashioned  wood  pumps,  wasting  time  and  tim- 
ber, the  soil  that  was  his  father's  had  been  wash- 
ing off  into  the  valley  below,  and  there  lay  thou- 
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sands  of  loads  of  his  and  his  neighbor's  No.  1 
soil,  "as  rioh  as  mud."  There,  were  acres  of  land 
nearly  dry  then,  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  and 
hundreds  of  loads  of  decayed  leares  were  miied 
with  the  soil— muoh  better  than  his  meadow  hay 
numuref  that  he  boasted  about. 

I  asked  our  pump-maker  why  he  didn't  haul  up 
some  of  that  nch  stuff  down  tnere,  and  show  his 
neighbors  some  of  the  crops  of  '76 — ^keeping 
my  eye  on  the  bog. 

'*I  can't  afford  to  haul  muck,''  was  the  short 
answer. 

'*Yes,  but  I  saw  one  man  hauling  out  down  be- 
low here  from  a  very  bad  place ;  don't  he  make  it 
pay  P  His  land  looks  in  tne  best  condition  of  any 
farm  about  here,  though  naturally  poorer  than 
yours." 

«*Well,  yes,  he  is  fizinif  up  some ;  but  he  got 
his  money  easier  than  I  did  mine.  He  lectured 
for  his  money,  sold  books,  &c." 

<«Father,"  said  the  son  shvly,  '^ou  said  that 
muck  and  stuff  Mr.  F.  put  on  bis  hill  did  make  the 
grass  grow  wonderfully  last  summer,  and  you 
would  try  it,  if  I  got  time." 

"But  you  must  go  back  to  your  potatoes,  for  we 
want  to  carry  this  pump  off  to-morrow." 

"Dam  the  old  pump,"  growled  the  boy, "  'tain't 
worth  nothing  compared  with  hay,  nohow."  But 
he  exited  something,  and  looked  to  me  for  help, 
so  I  sidled  along  up  to  the  father,^  whose  ire  be- 
gan to  rise,  and  praised  his  work  and  tools, 
(which,  bv  tlie  way,  were  the  ones  his  father  used 
— good  fifty  years  ago,)  and  he  forgot  "bub," 
muek,  and  all  but  pumps,  and  their  relation  to 
hard  coin.  Mark  me,  "bub"  will  never  forget 
that  conversation,  and  when  he  gets  into  some 
such  town  as  Wayland,  Mass.,  where  are  think- 
ing, progressive  men  of  his  own  class,  who  have 
provided  themselves  with  a  good  library  and  li« 
orary  building,  &a,  then  he  will  learn  to  get 
his  money  easier  than  by  working  at  a  disadvan* 
taes. 

^  1  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  muck  in  this  par- 
ticular reservoir  bottom  to  one  of  our  pump-mak- 
er's neiflrhbors,  a  reformer,  and  very  intelligent 
man.  He  and  his  sons  were  doing  a  very  heavy 
job,  for  little  or  nothing,  and  boarding  them- 
selves. He  didn't  believe  in  muck;  said  he 
wouldn't  give  $100  for  all  the  muck  in  the  bot- 
tom, delivered. 

He  does  believe  in  manure.  In  haying-time 
he  scrubs  around  the  pastures  and  roads,  wherev- 
er he  can  buy  or  beg  a  chance,  and  feeds  every* 
thing  out  on  the  farm ;  takes  cattle  to  winter,  &c., 
because  he  wants  the  manure.  But  Tie  don't  be- 
lieve in  muck,  O,  no !  or  in  using  sulphate  of 
lime  and  plaster  on  his  stable  floors — neverll  pay 
him.  His  father  didn't  do  it  So  he  has  a  vde, 
filthy,  hai'f>ed  of  disease  under  his  stable,  and  in 
it,  too. 

Now,  mj  young  friends,  we  have  heard  these 
men's  stones  of  profit  and  loss,  and  I  might  cite 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  like  these,  all 
over  New  England.  In  some  sections,  I  have 
found  farmers  making  shingles,  in  others  getting 
out  railroad  sleepers,  railroad  wood,  &c.,  amount- 
ing to  about  the  same  profit  as  pump-making 
and  walling  from  home,  by  farmers,  in  nearly 
every  instance  there  were  large  deposits  of  valu- 
able vegetable  mould,  muck,  saw-dust,  &c.,  (in 
another  article  I  will  speak  of  saw-dust,  my  expe- 


rience with  it,  &c.,)  in  their  immediate  Ticinity, 
but  they  thought  it  worthless. 

Too  may  thmk,  as  some  of  them  said,  tlmt  thfy 
were  obliged  to  do  these  things  to  get  ready 
money.  T  don't  recollect  an  instance  where  I 
thought  so.  Nearhr  every  farm  was  overstocked 
for  the  winter  —  farmers  having  more  pasture 
than  tillage  land— for  want  of  muck,  and  there- 
fore several  young  cattle,  nice  and  fist,  that  would 
be  worth  less  next  spring  than  now,  and  wei^ 
less,  if  all  were  kept,  that  better  be  sold  at  a  dis- 
count at  once,  than  kept  On  many  farms  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  would  weigh  more  next  spring 
than  all  will  if  kept — and  make  just  as  mtich  ma- 
nure, this  winter. 

The  facts  are  these ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to 
commence  an  argument  in  your  paper  to  disprove 
them,  he  would  do  the  public  more  good  than  so 
much  thrashing  of  my  faithfid  but  uneducated 
canine  friend  has.  It  will  take  three  tons  of  such 
hay  as  these  hard-working  fanners  use  to  naake  a 
cord  of  manure : 

Thsbi  Ton  Wbid  urn  Mbasow  Hav.  9a. 

Tomttiagsnd  haaUng $0^00 

To  feeding  oat 9,09 

To  ooUlag  brush  to  pay  for  U 8,00 

Cm, 

Byl  cord  third  qaalftj  ■»■«• $t,00 

Bj  adTaatage  to  ttook .9,0S 

TO  Laths  Wau^  Da. 

TolOdayi'vorfc $9^ 

To  6  di^rs  making  pump 4^ 

$U,OS 
Board  at  26  eeota  per  day 99,9 

Balanoe  for  lAdaji' work flOJS 

Mtrax.  JDa. 

TolSdaya'drawtag flO,lS 

Ca. 
BylSootdnecondqtiaUt/inaaare '4iO.^ 

Will  it  pay?  The  muck  is  worth  almost  as 
much  more  to  put  behind  cattle  and  mix  with 
stable  manure  to  absorb  the  liquids,  and  keep  it 
cool — making  at  least  (75,00. 

Wayland,  Oct.  12, 1861. 


WH7  OATTUD  GHSW  BOmSS. 

8.  Edwabds  Todd  writes  freqaently  for  tbs 
Country  OenUeman,  is  a  good  writer,  and  commu- 
nicates many  valuable  facts.  In  a  late  number  of 
that  excellent  paper,  he  assigns  as  a  reason  why 
«'oattle  try  to  eat  bones,"  that  iheyladtealL  In 
this  we  think  he  is  mistaken*  In  this  section, 
our  people  are  very  attentive  to  their  cattle  in 
this  particular,  giving  them  salt  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  as  much  as  they  will  eat,— and  yet 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  oows,  aspettslly, 
chewing  bones,  with  apparently  great  relish. 

There  is  a  want,  we  think,  beyond  this,  that  ii 
unsupplied  by  the  feed  in  our  pastures,  whidi 
have  been  crept  for  many  successive  years,  with 
little  or  nothing  returned  to  them,  to  supply  the 
bone-making  materials.  We  have  never  yet  seen 
an  animal  chewing  a  bone  that  had  access  to  s 
plenty  of  fresh  grass  of  several  varieties.    It  ii 
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our  impression  that  cows  chew  bones  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  are  not  only  constantly  inhaling 
the  salt  sea  breetes,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  hay  they  eat  is  salt  or  marsh  hay.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  correspondents  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  constant  attention  to  their  cattle,  may 
give  information  on  the  subject. 


For  the  Ntw  Engkmd  PMwer, 
WHBir   SHAIiIi   WB  FliOWf 

'Mr,  Editor: — ^This  is  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance to  every  "tiller  of  the  soiL"  Many  of 
the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  doing  their  work 
in  the  fail  i  others  continue  in  the  old  way  of 
plowing  in  the  spring  immediately  before  seeding. 
From  observation,  as  well  as  from  eiLperience,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  fall  plowing  is  prefer- 
able, especially  for  the  small  grains. 

The  action  of  the  frost  and  atmosphere  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  newly-turned  soil,  pul- 
▼erixinp;  the  hard  lumps  of  earth,  and  the  better 
fitting  Lt  to  receive  the  seed  in  the  spring.  Be- 
sides this,  grun  can  be  sown  several  days  earlier 
than  when  the  plowing  is  delayed  until  spring. 
This  is  a  decided  advantage,  i^  every  one  is  aware 
that  early  sown  grain  fills  better  than  that  sown 
late.  As  to  land  intended  for  corn,  I  am  not  so 
fully  satisfied  as  to  the  best  time  for  plowing ; 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  fall 
is  as  well ;  as  thousands  of  insects  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  is  as  re- 
gards the  time  of  plowing,  there  is  one  fact  all 
will  concede  $  that  it  should  be  done  well,  whether 
it  be  done  in  the  fall  or  spring.  To  do  the  work  in 
a  proper  manner,  it  requires  a  good  team,  a  good 
plowman,  and  a  good  plow.  If  either  of  the  above 
requisites  are  wanting,  we  cannot  expect  pwfect 
work.  The  team  should  be  strong  and  well 
trained  to  the  work.  The  plowman  should  be  a 
good  teamster,  and  have  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  last,  but  not  the  least,  is  the  plow. 
Although  there  are,  at  the  present  dav,  many 
good  ijlows,  perhaps  there  are  none  without  im- 
perfections, in  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  bought 
no  less  than  ten  new  plows,  and  notwithstanding 
I  have  some  very  good  ones,  none  seemed  to  be 
juxi  theikvM  until  I  tried  the  ^'Cylinder  Plow," 
manufactured  by  Smith  &  Field,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
The  fault  with  some  of  my  plows  is  in  the  width 
of  bottom ;  not  leaving  the  furrow  wide  enough 
'  for  the  team  to  travel  in.  Another  fauk  is,  that 
while  they  would  do  good  work  on  level  land, 
free  from  stone,  they  do  not  work  well  on  aUmy, 
rough  ground.  The  "Cylinder  Plow'*  does  the 
best  work  on  stony  land  of  any  one  I  have  ever 
used.  It  turns  a  furrow  wide  enough  for  the  team 
to  travel  in,  and  tuma  it  welL  It  is,  I  believe,  of 
easy  draft,  and  my  men  say  that  it  is  the  easiest 
plow  to  hold  that  they  ever  used.  From  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  this  plow,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  plowing, 
and  I  can  eheerfoliy  recommend  it  to  all  those 
in  want  of  a  good  plow.  Geo.  Campbell. 

WeH  WeHmmder,  Vt,  Oct.  18, 186L 

Remarks.— We  know  Mr.  Campbell  well,  and 
something  of  his  mode  of  farming,  having  visited 


his  farm,  and  observed  it  critically.  We  have 
never  seen  the  plow  to  which  he  refers,  but 
should  have  much  confidence  in  it,  from  Mr.  C's 
recommendation. 


BXTBA07B   Aim  BBFLIBa. 
TKB  RUTA  BAOA  CBOP. 

1.  Is  the  ruta  baga  crop  a  profitable  one  P 

2.  What  kinds  of  soil  will  it  grow  on  to  advan* 
tageP 

3.  Are  ashes  a  good  fertilizer  for  them  ? 

4.  At  what  place  can  a  person  get  good  seed  ? 

5.  What  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  ? 

6.  Is  broadcast  sowing  or  regular  sowing  to  be 
preferred? 

7.  At  what  distance  apart  would  it  be  proper 
to  sow  the  seed,  if  it  was  sown  at  regular  inter- 
vals? 

8.  What  would  be  a  fair  crop  for  an  acre  ? 

9.  Is  it  a  sure  crop  ? 
10.  Is  it  exhausting  ? 

A  MOKTHLT  RbAPKR, 

Franklin,  Mass.,  OcL  29,  1861. 

Remabks. — 1.  Under  proper  management,  the 
ruta  baga  crop  is  a  profitable  one. 

2.  It  will  grow  well  on  any  good  corn  land* 
We  have  known  it  to  produce  well  on  highly  ma* 
nured  plain  or  sandy  land. 

3.  Ashes  are  an  excellent  fertilixer  for  them — so 
is  superphosphate  of  lime. 

4.  The  seed  can  be  procured  at  the  agrieoltural 
warehouses. 

6.  There  are  various  practices  as  to  the  Ume 
of  sowing.  Slight  frosts  do  not  injure  them,  and 
they  will  grow  late  in  the  autumn,  consequently, 
they  may  be  sown  later  than  many  other  seeds. 
Some  time  during  the  first  half  of  June  will  be 
sufficiently  early,  and  some  good  cultivators  de- 
lay even  later  than  this. 

6.  There  is  no  qudstion  in  our  mind  but  that  it 
is  cheaper  and  easier  to  sow  in  regular  rows. 
The  crop  can  then  be  mainly  tended  with  the 
horse  and  cultivator.  It  is  more  convenient  to 
weed  and  thin  them,  and  to  determine  at  once  by 
the  eye,  what  space  to  leave  between  them. 

7.  The  rows  should  be  at  least  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  a  good  crop  will  then  cover  the  whole 
ground,  before  it  is  time  to  harvest  it. 

8.  A  fair  crop  would  be  six  or  seven  hundred 
bushels.  By  high  manuring  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion, you  may  attain  to  eight  or  ten  hundred 
bushels  per  acre, 

9.  The  crop  is  as  sure  ae  our  other  crops  ordi- 
narily are. 

10.  It  is  thought  to  be  an  exhansting  crop. 
Many  good  farmers  say  that  a  second  crop  of  ru- 
ta bagas  on  the  same  land  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  corn,  grain 
or  potato  crop,  without  high  manuring,  on  land 
just  devoted  to  the  ruta  baga. 
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AlfOTHEB  BUG. 

I  enclose  you  a  small  branch  of  what  is  here 
called  White-wood  or  Tulip  tree,  on  which  you 
will  find,  as  I  suppose,  something  preparing  for 
mischief  another  year*    What  is  it  ? 

Meriden,  CL  Julius  Pratt. 

RsiCABXfik— Your  letter  eame  to  m  Tia  the 
''Dead  Letter  OfiSce,"  and  the  insect  or  eggs,  on 
the  branch  you  were  kind  enoi^h  to  send,  had 
been  pretty  harshly  handled.  We  do  Bot  reoog- 
niae  in  it  anything  we  are  familiar  with. 

BRAHMA  POOTRA  FOWXS^ 

Early  last  spring  I  gave  you  an  account  of  my 
experiment  wilh  a  small  flock  of  Brahma  fowls 
for  the  past  winter.  I  have  kept  the  same  flock 
through  the  summer,  and  they  have  continued 
laying  even  through  the  moulting  season.  I  have 
disposed  of  up  wards  of  150  dozen  eggs  for  sitting, 
ana  raised  1 25  chickens,  besides  the  eegs  used 
in  the  family.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  l^y 
are  the  fowls  for  the  farm-yard.         J.  S.  Ives. 

Salem,  Oct.,  1861.     _ 

BUCSTUORN  HEDGE. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  long  range  of  Buekthom 
Hedge.    Can  I  do  so.  from  the  seed  P    c.  h.  c. 

Remarks.— Ton  can— but  it  will  be  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  and  you  would  be  quite  likely  to 
find  the  hedge  from  them  an  uneren  and  unsatis- 
factory afiair.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase 
plants  from  those  who  make  a  business  of  pro- 
ducing them,  than  it  would  to  raise  them  your- 
self, to  say  nothing  of  getting  a  hedge  some  years 
sooner*  

WHITE  CHESTER  HOOa 

Will  some  of  your  readers  who  are  well  ao* 

2uainted  with  wliat  is  called  up  here  the  White 
Ihester  breed  of  hogs,  give  us  a  true  history  of 
them  in  full  P  By  so  doing  t^ey  will  much  oblige 
many  of  your  friends.  T.  Cross. 

MotUpelitr,  R,  Oct.,  1861. 


Ftr  tt«  New  Bugltmi  Fomm. 

mwniiXziisiQ  fbofbbtibb  oi* 
wHiTura. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Tour  correspondent  "J.  C.  S." 
inquires  respecting  the  properties  of  whiting,  and 
why  it  should  affect  favorably  the  growth  of  com. 
Whiting  is  chalk  pulverised  and  washed  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  precipitated.  Chalk 
is  carbonate  of  lime,  or  lime  with  its  alkaline 
property  completely  neutralized  bv  carbonic  acid. 
Hence  whiting  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  minutely 
pulverized  by  means  of  water.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  particles  of 
lime  renders  it  more  efficacious,  because  it  is 
thus  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
rootlets  of  the  plants  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  this  affords  another  proof  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  complete  pulverization  of  raanurial 
substances.  Any  soil  or  crop  that  recjuires  car- 
bonaie  of  lime  will  be  benefited  by  whiting. 

Concord,  Oct.  28,  1861.  J.  R£YN0LDS. 


IiOW  HTBAiDUrD  FBUrr  TBBXS. 

In  trimming  fruit  trees,  we  should  always  be 
careful  to  secure  the  trunk  from  the  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  Solar  heat,  by  being  long  permit- 
ted to  come  in  contact  with  the  bark,  is  said  to 
scald  the  circulating  fluids,  and  thus  cause  many 
of  the  diseases  which  affect  fruit  trees  in  this  dx- 
mate.  The  foliage  only  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  heat,  for  that  is  capable  of 
bearing  it  unharmed,  and  even  to  profit  by  it, 
when  most  intense.  It  has  been  asserted  by  dis- 
tinguished terraeultorists,  that  trees  which  are 
permitted  to  brandi  out  k>w— say  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground — are  rarely  attacked  by 
*'fire-blight,''  **frozen-sap^bIight,''  black  spots,  or 
other  diseases  of  the  bark  or  limbs. 

There  is  also  another  advantage  attendiDg  this 
practice.  The  soil  i»  kept  lighter,  looser,  and 
more  free  from  weeds,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
mulching.  The  high  winds  pass,  also,  almost 
harmless  oy€x  the  trees,  and  have  not  power  to 
twist,  rack  and  break  the  branches,  oi  to  detadi 
the  fruit,  as  they  do  where  the  branches  aspire^ 
and  are  exposed.  A  writer  on  this  subject  says : 
"The  trees  will  be  much  longer  ITved,  more  pro- 
lific, beautiful  and  profitable.  They  are  more 
eaaily  rid  of  destroctive  insects,  the  frnit  is  much 
less  damaged  by  falling,  and  the  fiteilitiea  for 
gathering  it  are  much  greater ;  there  is  less  dan- 
ger in  climbing,  and  less  danger  of  breaking  tha 
limba..  The  trees  require  less  praning,  scraping 
and  washing— if  the  two  latter  are  thought  neoea- 
sary,  and  the  roots  are  protected  from  the  scourge 
of  the  plow,  which  is  too  often  allowed  to  tear 
and  mutilate  them." 

The  proper  shape  for  fruit  trees  is  that  of  a» 
umbrella  reversed.  When  this  shape  is  commu- 
nicated by  pruning,  the  foliage  is  more  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  to  the 
ahr,  which  ought  always  to  have  a  free  circalatioD 
among  the  foliage  and 'fruit.  By  eommunicatiiig 
a  conical  form  to  any  tree,  although  it  may  be 
rather  more  graceful  and  elegant  in  its  effects 
upon  a  landscape,  we  certainly  injure  it  in  many 
ways,  if  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  profit.  The  • 
fruit  of  apple  trees  which  grows  on  the  interior 
limbs,  where  the  surrounding  foliage  and  branches 
prevent  the  sun's  rays  from  penetrating,  and 
where  the  direct  influences  of  heat  are  never  felt, 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  insipid ;  it  does  not  mature 
thoroaghly,  and  will  not  keep  so  long  or  eo  per- 
fectly as  that  which  grows  on  the  outside  branches, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  It  also  varies  so 
much  in  shape— and  especially  in  color— that  we 
have  known  two  plates  of  apples  selected  from 
the  same  Baldwin  tree,  one  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  skillful  fruit-grower  to  be  the 
Baldwin,  and  the  other  plate  another  variety ! 
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Fi>f  IhB  New  MngUmd  Fanmr, 

SOTS8  BY  BAHi  is   MASSAOHT7SBTTS 
AND  nrSW  KATWTSHTHTB. 


Appeanuioe  of  tb«  Conntrj-^Flrat  Snow— Cstile  in  the  FleUi 
—their  Expotan  queiUoned— Bnedt— Dttrham,  DeTOB  and 
Hereford— Army  Uorset. 

A  few  days  ago  an  urgent  business  call  obliged 
me  to  make  a  tour  by  rail  to  a  small  town  beyond 
Claremont,  N.  H.  If  my  excursion  had  been  one 
of  pleasure,  doubtless  1  should  have  chosen  a 
more  auspicious  season*  As  it  was,  the  pleasant 
anticipations  of  a  visit  to  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try wnere  I  had  never  been,  could  not  shut  out 
all  forebodings  of  the  vigorous  weather  which  I 
might  encounter.  Determined  to  enjoy  myself  as 
much  as  possible*  I  assumed  a  guardianship  of 
the  car-stove,  feeling  that,  by  this  means,  I  might 
be  safe ;  at  least  for  a  portion  of  the  journey.  I 
had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  precaution,  as  the  weather  grew  colder  and 
colder  ;  the  wind  shrieking  through  the  car-ven- 
tilators, the  snow  failing  in  occasional  flurries,  all 
combined  to  instil  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
comfortable  position  which  I  had  secured.  The 
cars,  meanwhile,  were  rapidly  whirling  alone  the 
road  to  Fitchburg,  and  as  soon  as  the  suburos  of 
Boston  had  been  passed,  I  began  to  look  with  in- 
terest upon  the  fields  spread  out  before  me. 

The  country  along  the  road,  till  we  near  the 
New  Hampshire  line,  is  certainly,  at  this  period, 
most  uninteresting  to  the  traveller.  The  existence 
of  manufacturing  towns  seems  to  have  relaxed 
the  efiorts  of  the  farmers  in  their  vicinity,  and 
nowhere  did  I  see  that  look  of  thrift  which  is  such 
a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  middle  and 
western  portions  of  our  State. 

So  long  had  the  advent  of  frost  been  delayed, 
that  many  people  seemed  to  have  doubted  its 
coming  at  all,  and  had  neglected  to  gather  their 
com  and  pumpkins  $  they  must  have  suffered  from 
their  carelessness  that  very  night  Manv  were 
•till  turning  their  cattle  to  pasture,  doubtless  la- 
boring under  the  mistaken  notion,  that  by  doing 
so  they  would  harden  their  constitutions  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  bear  the  better  the  rigors  of  the 
winter.  Most  of  these  poor  animals  had  sought 
some  sheltered  situation,  and  stood  shivering  in 
contorted  attitudes.  A  few  hours'  sunning  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  may  be  profitable ;  but  a  pro- 
longation of  the  exposare  is  detrimental.  Such 
treatment  in  the  case  of  milch  cows  will  not  fail 
ti  decrease  the  flow  of  milk,  and  to  lower  their 
stamina  by  forcing  them  to  crowd  their  stomachs 
with  the  withered  and  frost-bitten  grasses. 

Neariy  every  animal  that  I  saw  along  the  road 
in  Massachusetts,  bore  marks  of  a  cross  with  the 
Durham.  Their  appearance  and  condition  would 
seem  to  coincide  with  my  idea,  that  for  so  hilly  a 
country,  the  Durham  is  not  profitable,  but  must 
give  precedence  to  the  neater  and  more  compact 
Devon.  The  New  Hampshire  farmers  seem  to 
be  convinced  of  this,  as  they  have  almost  invari- 
ably preferred  the  Devon  stock.  Nor  do  facts 
prove  that  the  common  complaint  against  the  di- 
minutive size  of  the  latter  is  always  true.  Agen- 
tleman  whom  I  met,  mentioned  that  at  a  Town 
Fair  in  Claremont,  twenty-seven  yoke  of  cattle 
were  exhibited,  the  lightest  pair  weighing  3,900 
pounds,  and  the  heaviest  4,400  pounds.  These 
were  all  grade  Devons,  and  were  sufficiently  hardy 
to  stand  the  extremes  of  climate. 


1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement,  as  the 
gentleman  is  a  resident,  and  is  a  person  entitled 
to  credit.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  consid- 
ered an  indiscriminate  advocate  of  the  Devon. 
The  Durham  may  be  profitable  in  Connecticut,  in 
Central  or  Western  Massachusetts,  but  I  think, 
unless  more  than  ordinarily  well  cared  for,  would, 
in  New  Hampshire,  soon  degenerate.  If  a  large 
breed  of  cattle  is  desirable,  I  think  that  the  Here- 
ford would  be  found  suitable  for  farmers  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  matures 
slowly,  but  is  possessed  of  a  hardy  constitution, 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Durham,  and  its  beef  is 
unrivalled.  The  oxen  are  quick  and  ffentle  in  the 
yoke,  and  are  easily  handled.  This  breed  seems 
to  be  the  most  powerful  rival  of  the  Durham,  in 
England,  and  m  some  quarters,  it  has  had  the 
preference. 

The  contractors  of  horses  for  the  army,  have 
been  making  purchases  in  this  region,  and  these 
animals  are  becoming  scarce.  Their  value,  how- 
ever, has  not  increased,  as  there  is  now  no  active 
demand. 

I  regret  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  me 
to  remain  in  New  Hampshire  a  few  days  longer. 
As  it  was,  I  gathered  much  useful  information, 
and  gob  some  insight  of  the  practice  in  farming 
in  that  State.  F.  A.  T. 

FortktNtmJfiigkmdF^mv* 

▲  coia>  FBtnr  houbb. 

Being  a  reader  of  the  Farmer,  and  having  no-' 
ticed  that  through  the  medium  of  its  valuable 
columns,  you  are  willing  to  impart  useful  knowl- 
edge to  all  its  perusers,  I  would  be  much  obliged 
to  you,  or  some  correspondent,  to  give  me  a  lit- 
tle insight  toward  the  stock  and  management  of 
a  cold  fruit  house.  My  house  is  built  to  the  end 
of  my  dwelling-house,  facing  south ;  it  is  27  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide,  the  sashes  12  feet  long.  I 
have  dug  out  the  earth  2  feet  deep,  all  on  the  in- 
side, and  about  4  feet  in  front,  drained  it,  and 
made  my  bed  of  turf,  or  old  stable  manure,  old 
mortar  and  soot,  street  sweepings,  &c.  Now 
what  are  the  best  kind  of  vines  for  me  to  get,  and 
how  many  should  I  put  in  a  house  of  that  de- 
scription P    How  shall  I  proceed  when  planted  P 

My  dwelling  being  heated  hj  a  furnace,  I  can, 
if  required,  apply  a  little  artificial  heat,  if  that 
will  do.  I  can  araw  about  200  gallons  of  rain 
water  on  the  inside  of  the  house,  towards  water- 
ing the  plants,  &c.  Thos.  P.  Jokes. 

New  Glasgow,  K.  8.,  Oct,  1861. 

BEMiBKS. — We  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
management  of  a  cold  fruit  house.  There  are 
persons  who  have,  among  our  correspondents^ 
some  of  whom  we  hope  will  reply  to  the  inquiries 
made  above. 

The  Beatttifitl. — ^Beautiful  things  are  sugges- 
tive of  a  purer  and  a  bigher  life,  and  fill  us  with 
mingled  love  and  fear.  They  have  a  graciousness 
that  wins  us,  and  an  excellence  to  which  we  in- 
voluntarily do  reverence.  If  you  are  poor,  yet 
modestly  aspiring,  keep  a  vase  of  flowers  on  your 
table,  and  they  will  help  to  maintain  your  dignity, 
and  secure  for  you  consideration  and  delicacy  of 
behavior. 
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The  making  of  this  important  and  delicious 
article  will  probably  be  of  unusual  interest  to  a 
portion  of  our  readers,  the  coming  sugar-season, 
— and  we,  therefore,  hasten  to  lay  before  them 
the  plan  of  an  Arch,  with  the  description  for  its 
construction,  together  with  details  of  operation 
to  make  sugar  profitably  and  of  high  quality. 

From  several  drawings  and  descriptions  which 
we  have  receiTcd  we  have  selected  that  of  Mr. 
Bassett,  as  appearing  to  us,  in  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  to  be  the  most  perfect 
and  economical,  all  things  considered.  When 
the  sugar  orchard  is  not  large,  perhaps  a  smaller 
and  cheaper  arrangement  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose.   Our  object,  however,  is  to  give  the  most 


perfect  plan  we  can,  hoping  that  the  same  pna- 
ciples  may  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
smaller  and  cheaper  fixtures. 

Mr.  Bassett's  descripUoa  will  probably  be  «i- 
derstood,  but  if  further  information  is  required, 
we  have  no  doubt  he  will  cheerfully  communi- 
cate it,  if  called  for,  through  the  Farmer ^  so  that 
all  may  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

We  would  express  our  obligations  to  all  the 
gentlemen  who  have  sent  us  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions, and  say  that  they  are  preserved  sad 
may  be  used,  if  other  plans  are  thought  desirablsw 

Mb.  Editor  :— In  your  weekly  of  May  4tfa,  I 
saw  an  inquiry  for  the  best  manner  of  building  an 
arch.  I  have  been  waiting  with  the  hope  of  see- 
ing  a  reply  from  some  of  our  Vermont  friends, 
but  none  appearing,  I  propose  to  take  up  the 
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FUnof  Shed  and 


whole  subject  of  Maple  Sugar  Making,  and  more 
especially  the  modern  improvements,  which  are  as 
numerous  and  valuable  as  in  any  other  branch  of 
farming. 

The  accompanving  plan  of  shed  and  boiUng  ap- 
paratus shows  better  than  any  description  m 
words  the  idea  I  intend  to  convey.  The  shed  is 
22  feet  wide,  entered  with  a  team  by  large  doors 
at  8,  B,  The  boiler  occupies  a  space  50  inches 
wide.  1  is  the  position  ot  the  doors  to  fire  ^te 
and  ash  pit    2  and  3,  the  places  for  the  boiling 

ns ;  4,  the  place  for  the  heater  {  5,  the  chimnev ; 
leavy  cast  iron  bars  crossing  the  arch  for  tne 
pans  to  rest  upon ;  7,  small  doors  opening  into  a 


platform  four  inches  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
arch,  and  behind  which  is  another  platform,  a  foot 
hij^her  still,  upon  which  are  placed  the  store  tubs, 
with  a  long  door  opening  upward  behind  them  for 
unloading  the  sap  from  the  gathering  tubs.  The 
shed  can  oe  made  as  long  as  desirable,  the  spase 
beyond  the  doors  being  used  for  fuel,  storing 
pans,  tubs,  &o. 

CoolCn  Suqar  Evaporator  is  considered  by  many 
(he  boiler,  but  there  are  some  objections  toiti 
which  lead  most  of  our  sugar  makers  to  prefer 
sheet  iron  or  copper  pans.  It  must  be  evident 
that,  unless  the  flow  or  sap  and  the  amount  of  firs 
,  are  properly  proportioned,  the  syrup  will  eitiisr 
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run  off  too  thin,  or  be  in  danger  of  burning — and 
as  moat  of  us  have  the  sap  to  gather,  and  a  stock 
of  cattle  to  take  care  of,  it  is  very  difficult  to  gire 
it  the  proper  attention.  But  whether  Cook's 
Etraoorator^  or  the  common  sap  pans  are  used, 
tbe  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a  location 
for  the  "Sugar  Camp."  Whether  this  be  located 
in  the  sugu  orchard  or  near  the  dwelling,  will 
depend  on  circumstances ;  but  as  a  general  rule, 
for  a  moderate  business,  I  prefer  the  latter  i  not 
near  enough,  however,  to  create  danger  from  fire. 
If  possible,  the  ground  should  slope  sufficiently 
to  admit  of  drawing  the  sap  from  the  gathering 
tub  into  the  store  tub  through  a  siphon,  and  from 
that  to  the  pans  by  a  faucet,  and  if  a  solid  rock 
foundation  is  at  hand  for  the  arch,  by  all  means 
take  advantage  of  it.  Sufficient  shelter  ought  to 
be  provided  for  fuel,  boiling  apparatus,  storage 
and  buckets.  If  rock  cannot  be  had,  ^e  founda- 
tion for  the  arch  should  be  made  by  remorfaig  the 
earth,  and  filling  in  small  stones  to  a  depth 
and  size  sufficient  to  avoid  all  heaving  by  frost, 
and  if  there  is  any  chance  for  water,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  guard  still  farther  by  (Korough  drain- 
ing. To  ensure  durability,  the  arch  must  have 
the  walls  one  foot  in  thickness,  if  built  of  brick, 
which  is  the  best  material.  For  convenience  in 
saving  the  ashes,  it  is  well  to  have  the  bottom 
covered  with  flat  stone,  or,  rather  coarse  graveL 
For  the  manufacture  of  1500  or  2000  pounds  a 
year,  a  neighbor  has  a  very  good  apparatus,  con- 
aisting  of  two  pans,  each  47  oy  20  inches  on  the 
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«,  fman  tabe  for  dnwinff  offthe  mp  Into  the  pun.  5,  larger 
Wbe  to  pmwnt  Ui6  pMtlbUity  of  tiie  tap  boUing  over. 

bottom,  and  6  inobea  deep,  and  a  heater,  (Fi^.  1.) 
the  lower  part  reaching  across  the  arch  (12  wch- 
es,)  and  13  by  13  width  and  depth,  with  35  1} 
inch  tubes  for  the  passage  of  smoke,  and  the  top, 
irhich  is  about  the  same  height,  flaring  to  18  by 
24hichea. 

These  pans  are  lapped  on  the  brick-work  2i 
bdies  on  each  side,  and  supported  at  the  ends 
by  cast  iron  plates  made  for  the  purpose,  and  have 
a  fire-box  under  them  12  inches  deep.  I  should 
have  stated  that  these  pans  were  placed  over  the 
same  fire-box,  ends  together,  and  the  heater  be- 
tween the  last  pan  and  the  chimney.  The  arch 
has  a  cast  iron  mouth,  with  a  door  14  by  12i 
inches  for  fuel,  and  one  10  by  12,  opening  into 
^e  ash  pit,  which  extends  under  the  whole  of  the 
grate,  tne  latter  being  composed  of  five  separate 
bars,  each  4  feet  long,  and.  2  inches  wide  by^3 


deep.  The  lower  door  serves  to  regulate  the 
drah.  The  sap  is  conducted  from  a  faucet  in  the 
store  tub  through  a  wooden  spout,  with  a  strain- 
er attached,  into  the  heater,  and  from  a  spout  a 
few  inches  below  the  top  of  the  heater  into  the 
back  pan,  and  a  small  siphon  (Fig.  2,)  carries  it 

.    ^^r^.  to  the  other  pan ;  the  end  of 

^^  ^"^s.  this  siphon  must  be  bent  up- 
::^  ^^=^    ward  a  litUe,  or  it  will  fill 

with  steam.  Perhaps  I  should 
add,  the  heater  is  made  of  tin, 
and  one  of  the  size  described  costs  about  $11.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  leave,  for  any  great  length  of 
time,  it  is  easy  to  supply  its  place  with  a  lid,  and 
conduct  the  sap  directly  into  the  pans.  Having 
disposed  of  that  portion  of  the  work,  which 
should  be  done  at  this  season,  I  will  take  a  look 
at  the  other  apparatus. 

The  most  common  form  of  bucket  is  that  of  a 
common  pail,  made  of  pine,  with  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron  to  hang  it  up  by.  There  are  some  advanta- 
ges and  some  disadvantages  in  this  form.  They 
are  readily  packed  together  for  storage  or  trans- 
portation, and  the  ice  can  easily  be  removed  when 
they  accidentally  become  froaen  up,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  catch  much  more  water  In  storms 
and  more  leaves  and  dust  in  high  winds,  than  if 
made  smallest  at  the  top.  In  purchasing,  those 
which  are  thoroughly  painted  with  genuine  oil 
painty  and  do  not  shrink  in  dry  weather  so  as  to 
leave  cracks,  should  be  selected,  and  I  prefer 
those  having  three  hoops  and  holding  about  two . 
quarts  more  than  a  common  "shaker  pail,**  as 
some  very  good  trees  will  yield  sap  enough,  some- 
times, in  twelve  hours,  to  fill  a  four  gallon  bucket. 
Spouts  are  now  made  of  white  birch,  or  some 
similar  wood  turned  and  bored.  For  tapping  the 
trees,  we  use  (book's  bit,  manufactured  by  JLam- 
son,  Goodnow  &  Co.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  an 
illustration  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Todd's 
Young  Farmer's  Manual  These  bits  do  their 
work  easier  and  smoother  than  the  common  bit, 
but  their  greatest  superiority  for  this  work  arises 
from  Uie  readiness  with  which  different  sizes  fol- 
low each  other,  as  we  can  begin  with  a  7-16  bit, 
and  when  the  trees  begin  to  dry  up,  can  follow 
with  8-16  and  again  with  9-16  and  10-16,  if  we 
wish»  thus  keeping  up  the  fiow  of  sap  for  a  long 
time. 

For  hanging  the  bucket,  we  use  hooks  made  of 
the  form  and  size  of  the  annexed  drawing.  [While 
the  engravings  were  going  on,  this  hook  was  un- 
intentionally omittedlj  They  are  made  long  to 
allow  the  lower  part  to  rest  against  the  tree,  and 
do  not  require  drivinff  in  as  far  as  shorter  ones  i 
and  here  I  take  the  uberty  to  say  that  no  man 
will  use  common  cut  nails  for  this  purpose,  unless 
he  retains  a  spice  of  barbarism  in  his  manner  of 
doing  business.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  effect  of  driving  hooks  into 
the  trees,  some  contending  thit  it  causes  no  ap- 
preciable damage,  and  others  that  it  is  equal  to 
putting  in  an  extra  spout,  and  consequently  they 
prefer  hanging  on  the  spouts,  the  disaid vantage  of 
which  is,  the  spouts  must  be  tapered  longer  and 
driven  harder,  diminishing  the  fiow  of  sap  to 
some  extent. 

An  inspection  of  some  of  our  sugar  orchards 
will  show  that  it  is  not  superfluous  to  say  that  all 
the  work  must  be  done  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike 
manner ;   the  spouts  should  point  a  little  down- 
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wards  and  never  upwards^  and  if  two  are  used, 
ther  should  be  placed  as  &r  apart  as  they  can  be, 
and  allow  the  sap  to  drop  into  the  tub  without 
waste,  and  not  be  put  in  close  together,  or  one 
right  oyer  the  other,  and  pointing  from  each  oth- 
er. And  every  bucket  which  cannot  be  made  to 
hold,  had  better  be  thrown  away  entirely. 

For  gathering,  a  pine  tub,  tapering  considera- 
bly towards  the  top,  with  a  hole  large  enough  to 
admit  a  pail  near  one  side  of  the  upper  head,  and 
fitted  with  a  tight  lid,  is  most  convenient. 

A  siphon  and  large  spouts  are  next  required. 
The  siphon  shoijdd  have  the  short  arm  long  enough 
to  reacn  within,  say  half  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  and  the  other  two  to  six 
inches  longer,  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  flow  desired.  A  siphon 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the 
length  usually  required,  can  be 
made  by  any  tinner  for  about  75 
cents.  With  a  siphon  (Fig.  3,)  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  tapered  to 
one  and  one-half  inches  at  the 
outlet,  and  four  inches  difference 
in  length  of  arm,  a  three  and  one- 
half  barrel  tub  can  be  emptied  in 
five  minutes.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that,  with  such  a  flow,  a 
^^  wooden  conductor  very  much 
larger  than  the  siphon  is  required 
to  convey  the  sap  to  the  storage. 

BOILXNG,  CLEANSINQ,  ETa 

When  I  say  everything  should  be  done  prompt- 
ly, and  with  scrupulous  regard  to  neatness,  it 
sums  up  the  whole.  The  bucket,  storage,  gather- 
ing tubs,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
work,  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  cloth 
and  scalded,  both  at  the  commencement  and  at 
the  close  of  the  sugar  season ;  the  sap  should  be 
gathered  and  evaporated  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  pans  longer  than  necessary.  No  burning 
should  be  allowed,  no  smoke  or  ashes  fall  in,  and 
both  sap  and  syrup  be  strained  through  a  flannel 
Btrainer,  the  latter  as  thick  as  it  can  readily  run 
through. 

With  these  precautions  properly  attended  to,  I 
consider  all  additions  of  skimmed  milk,  saleratus, 
and  white  of  eggs,  &c,  worse  than  useless.  I, 
however,  prefer  to  keep  it  stirring  with  a  paddle, 
after  "boiling  off,"  until  nearly  cold,  which  makes 
the  grain  finer,  improves  the  color,  and,  to  mj 
taste,  gives  it  a  better  flavor,  besides  making  it 
much  easier  to  dip  out  when  left  moist  in  tubs, 
an  advantage  readily  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  had  their  patience  tried  in  vain  endeavors 
to  penetrate  the  contents  of  the  sugar  tub  with 
anything  short  of  an  ax,  or  mallet  and  chisel. 

While  speaking  of  the  care  of  buckets,  I 
forgot  to  say  that  they  should  be  brought  in  and 
cleansed  immedieUeli/,  when  the  sugar  season  is 
over,  as  it  not  only  keeps  them  neater,  but  their 
durability  is  increased  very  largely. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inlorm  your  readers 
that  the  arch  described,  was  buUt  by  Mr.  M.  Bis- 
BELL,  of  Wilmington,  Vt.,  and  that  most  of  the 
materials  required  for  the  arch  and  sugar  camp, 
can  be  obtained  in  that  vicinity,  as  nearly  perfect 
as  all  the  recent  improvements  can  make  them. 

Aihjidd,  1861.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 
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AXTTUKar. 

Our  attention  was  reoeotly  called  to  a  piece  ol 
grass  land  upon  which  some  interesting  experi- 
ments had  been  made  in  top-dressing.  Hie  piece 
consisted  of  two  or  three  acres,  had  been  under- 
drained,  plowed,  seeded  to  grass,  and  the  whole 
of  it  in  every  respect  treated  alike  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  of  top-dressing  it.  The  aame 
quantity  and  quality  of  manure  was  applied  to 
one  part  as  well  as  another,  and  yet  the  difference 
in  the  time  of  applying  the  manure  made  a  differ- 
ence of  a  hundred  per  cent  in  the  crop ! 

On  one  portion  of  the  field,  the  dressing  was 
applied  last  fall— but  we  did  not  learn  whether  it 
was  before  the  ground  had  frozen  or  not.  The 
manure  was  made  very  fine  by  frequent  overhanl- 
ing — and  spread  directly  from  the  cart — ^not  de- 
posited in  heaps.  On  the  remaining  portion  the 
dressing  was  applied  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  it 
was  safe  for  the  team  to  pass  over  the  sward 
without  cutting  it  up  much,  and  where  the  dress- 
ing was  applied  in  the  faU,  there  was  doable  the 
amount  of  grass  that  there  was  on  the  spring- 
dressed  portion ! 

We  hope  many  careful  experiments  of  this 
kmd  will  be  made  this  fall. 


BmrOBONB  OUHABTiTB. 

Dr.  B.  Thompson  writes  to  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
that  to  cure  the  semi-osseous  deposit,  called  ring- 
bone, the  animal  must  be  thrown  and  well  se- 
cured {  with  a  strong  scalpel  make  a  crucial  inci- 
sion over  the  highest  part  of  the  tumor.  Having 
dissected  the  four  angles  of  the  skin,  badL  to  a 
line  corresponding  with  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
expose  the  entire  surface  of  the  morlnd  mass  to 
view.  The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  unnatural  growth  br  the  appropri- 
ate use  of  a  carpenter's  three-iourths  or  mch 
gouge  I  either  manipulated  with  the  hand  alone, 
or  assisted  by  the  gentle  use  of  a  light  mallet. 
With  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  parts  involved 
in  the  operation  and  due  care,  there  need  be  no 
fears  of  opening  the  articular  capsule.  Leaving 
the  surface  of  the  bone  as  smooth  as  possible,  the 
angles  of  the  skin  are  brought  firmly  together  by 
means  of  a  strong  needle  and  cord  the  sise  of  a 
slender  fishing-line.  A  few  slips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter will  add  much  to  the  security  of  the  dressing, 
and  consequently  to  the  more  speedy  healing  of 
the  wound.  To  these  ends,  also,  the  quietude  of 
the  horse  will  contribute  greatly.  Over  this  a 
few  turns  of  bandage  may  be  thrown  and  firmly 
secured.  Should  the  parts  become  swollen,  te- 
pid water  and  whisky  may  be  freely  applied  bv 
pouring  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  until  the  swell- 
inff  subsides.  Whether  there  is  anything  new  in 
this,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  by  this  safe  and  simple  operation  I  saw  a 
horse  cured  of  the  '^ringbone"  within  the  space 
of  two  weeks,  where  previous  to  the  operation 
he  could  scarcely  mark  the  ground  with  the  tip 
of  the  hoof,  so  great  was  his  suffering. 
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Ar  th§  New  Mnglamd  Farmer. 
THB  DITTY  OP  THB  MBADOW-OWSSB8. 

BY  B.  v.  WUBft. 

The  Mom,  that,  in  luiian  climes, 
Loved  yeomen  of  the  olden  times, 
Lent  Oeorgies  her  poetic  ohsrms. 
To  teach  the  management  of  farms. 
And  framed  with  skill  the  sveetest  lays, 
The  lives  of  husbandmen  to  pralsi^ 
Think  not,  that  she  has  ceased  to  care. 
In  modern  times,  boir  fanaeiB  fhn ! 
No !  to  her  first  love  she  returned  j 
And  with  rekindled  ardor  hamed 
Her  ancient  flame  of  Arcadj, 
Ro&sed  by  the  wrongs  of  Sodbnry, 
Waylaod  and  Westou,  Oonoord,  Stow, 
And  all  the  towns,  where  waters  flow, 
Or  would  flow,  off  the  river,  which 
Is  dammed  to  make  a  few  menricb^ 
A  few  men  rich;  but,  I  am  sure. 
For  one  made  rich,  a  thousand  poor! 
Although  years  back  the  evil  date, 
She  only  heard  of  it,  of  late : 
For  other  themes  she  thought  upon, 
And  dwelt  afar.  In  Helicon. 
I  happened  in.  as  they  were  telling 
The  story,  by  her  fountain  wel'ing. 
Moved  by  the  wrongs,  which  they  racoont, 
A  tear  she  dropped  Into  the  fount  j 
To  tinge  with  sadness  eveij  lay. 
Until  these  wrongs  ars  done  away ! 

Thus  went  the  story :— Ton  must  know, 
The  Concord  has  a  feeble  flow : 
Tet,  God  designed  that  sluggtsn  river 
To  be  of  fruitfulneis  the  giver. 
Alluvial  acres  hs  had  spread. 
Ten  thousand  by  the  riverbed  t 
Which,  Uke  the  Nile,  at  periods. 
In  fall  and  spring,  the  river  floods. 
And  with  deposit  richly  feeds ; 
The  field  no  plow  nor  dressing  needs, 
Nor  other  labor,  but  to  mow 
The  rich  crops,  on  the  meadow  grow. 
The  river,  though  its  stream  was  dull 
And  level  with  the  banks,  when  full. 
Well  served  the  purpose,  planned  by  Ood, 
Nor  in  the  summer  overflowed ; 
Unless,  indeed,  in  those  events, 
Which  loose  awhile  the  elements: 
Tet  such  the  sad  exceptions  were. 
Which  ia  the  best  of  rules  oceur. 

This  stream  a  corporation  saw, 
And  planned  to  bind  it  by  a  law  $ 
Cared  not  for  meadows,  where  it  ran, 
And  pitied  dot  the  husbandman. 
Who  tall  a  hundred  fold  must  lose 
The  gain,  that  by  a  dam  aocmes. 
Such  bodies  self  alone  controls ; 
For  corporations  have  no  souls. 
They  eared  not  for  the  former's  hay. 
If  they  could  dodge  the  loss  to  pay; 
Though  stagnant  waters  ii^ure  health. 
They  cared  not  for  the  Commonwealth. 
—Well!  what,  some  seventy  years  ago. 
Should  this  same  corporation  do  ? 
The  Assembled  Wisdom  they  persnads. 
Anxious  to  manuCseturers  aid, 
A  bill  to  sanction  as  a  law. 
Which  their  own  cunning  lawyers  draw. 
The  honest  farmers  never  dream, 
or  what  is  plotting  for  the  stream. 
Plain  people,  who  no  mischief  plan, 
Bxpect  none  from  their  fellow-man. 
Long  had  the  act  passed,  ere  a  woid 
The  farmers  of  the  charter  heaid. 
Not  half  the  General  Court,  indeed. 
Had  noticed  how  its  sections  leadi 
Especially  one  claose  so  sly, 
Szpressed  In  few,  to  'scape  the  eye ; 
Which  claims  for  damages  they  did. 
To  one  year  after  limited. 
Without  the  remedy  the  law 
or  mill  acts  has  provided  for. 
The  corporation  lawyers  knew 
That  not  in  one  year,  if  in  two. 
The  Iniory  the  dam  had  done, 
To  hair  the  Carmers  would  be  known ; 
The  sluice-ways  could  be  managed  so 
A  year  to  let  the  waters  flow ; 
While  farmers,  for  redress,  hy  law 
Of  mill  acts,  would  bi  looking  for. 

But  the  Mg  wigs  grew  still  more  bold. 
Well  fed  with  corporation  gold  | 


And,  still  more  surely  to  avoid 

All  recompenss,  their  wits  employed. 

Another  act  they  lobbied  through  j 

The  court  abolished,  where  to  sue  | 

And  in  a  stats  of  nature  left 

Farmers,  of  remedy  bereft. 

The  yeomen,  by  and  by,  awake  $ 

The  tting  begin  in  hand  to  take  $ 

Seek  the  remaining  courts,  and  tvj 

To  find  in  law  a  remedy. 

Their  meadows  ruined  by  the  flood. 

They  thought  their  case  was  surely  good. 

The  Judges  long  deliberated, 

While  in  the  flood  the  farmers  waited. 

At  length  the  eourts  of  law  decided. 

No  remedy  the  law  provided. 

With  wonder  this  the  formers  saw* 

Why,  surely  Justice  must  be  law ! 

Or,  if  not  law,  in  equity 

They  surely  have  a  remedy. 

The  evil  is  too  bad  to  bear ; 

Redress  there  surely  is,  somewbero.' 

So  they  endure  the  law*s  delay; 

Suit  after  soft  get  under  way ; 

Pay  welt  the  lawyers,  then  court  cost 

For  every  suit  at  last  is  lost ! 

Thus,  years  and  years,  at  law  they  tried 

To  get  redress,  and  were  denied. 

And,  every  year,  the  damage  grew; 

For  which  they  never  got  a  sou. 

Tet  they  refirained,  the  dam  by  force 

To  clear  from  out  the  water  course. 

Bight  wonderftil  their  pattenoe  was, 

Thus  outlawed  hy  the  wont  of  laws ! 

For  years,  tho  formm  bore  the  curse ; 
Which,  every  year,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Another  corporation  huge. 
To  keep  up  always  this  delufl. 
Two  reservoirs  had  added  on. 
At  Marlborough  and  flopklnton ; 
From  whence,  whenever  summer  would, 
In  pity,  dry  the  wasting  flood, 
The  reinforcing  waters  ^me, 
At  signal  sent  np  from  the  dam. 
At  length,  a  rumor  vague  was  heard  j 
Like  that,  in  ancient  d»ys,  absurd. 
Which  published  once  that  Pan  was  dead. 
Now  this  same  wandering  ruBsor  said. 
Not  Pan,  nor  any  other  &vil. 
But  one,  whoee  life  had  done  as  evil, 
The  corporation  which  had  built 
The  dam,  the  forfeit  of  iu  guUt 
Had  paid.    Death  was  not  cheated,  ao 
The  damaged  meadow-owner  was  I 
'Tls  said,  at  eveiy  death,  one  birth 
Or  more  fills  np  the  place  on  earth  i 
And  now,  new  hopes  to  being  start, 
In  every  meadow-owner's  heiart. 
Since  his  oppressor  is  no  more, 
Bellof  must  be  for  him  in  store. 

Did  the  old  tyrant  make  a  will. 
For  posthumous  oppression,  still  r 
Or  did  hs  make,  what  lawyers  all 
Donatio  eatuo  no^MscaU  ? 
It  was  an  anxioiiS  question,  whether 
The  dam  and  builder  died  together. 
We  searohed  tho  registiy }  and  read 
The  oorporatlon's  only  deed ; 
Which,  while  expectittg  its  deoeaae. 
Doth  all  its  property  release, 
Xxpreesly  saving,  in  a  daose. 
All  rights  derived  from  specfol  laws. 
O !  Joy  to  meadow-owners  I    Thus 
They  get  no  right  to  ii^ure  as  1 
Now,  o'er  the  corporation  old. 
The  Court  Supreme  grand  inquest  hold. 
Peace  to  its  ashei  they  decreed, 
And  ascertained  'twas  dead  indeed. 
A  law,  confirming  this,  is  past ; 
And  dead  enoagh  it  is,  at  lastl 

The  fhrmers  all  ftresh  courage  take. 
They  meet,  and  have  a  merry  wake ; 
Tell  o'er  the  wrongs,  which,  Hke  a  laasb. 
The  former  sollbrcd,  from  the  dam. 
That  flseced  him  of  his  meadow  crop, 
Bobbed  him  of  profit,  health  and  hm. 
Excepted  him,  with  bitter  ban. 
From  covenant  of  jGod  with  man. 
Oft  in  the  cloud  his  rainbow  set, 
A  sign  that  He  remembered  yet ! 
The  meadow-owners  see  it  glow : 
But  not  for  them  the  promise4>ow  t 
Its  guarantee  they  once  ei^oyed. 
Until  a  charter  made  it  void, 
And,  fearing  neither  man  nor  God, 
The  oorporation  raised  a  flood. 
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Bat  DOW  the  meadow-ownert  can  . 

Behold  with  Joj  tbo  raiDbow  mil. 

Tek  still  the  dftm  it ;  and  will  ttaj 

Until  it  !•  removad  away. 

Shall  thej  march  forth,  a  Intty  hand, 

ThemMlrea  to  take  the  thing  in  hands 

Or,  will  it,  after  all,  be  beet, 

By  legal  meant,  to  be  redretted? 

Now,  I  will  ehatleoge  yon  to  flad 

A  class  60  peaceably  inclined. 

To  law  to  loyal,  near  or  ter, 

Am  the  hard  working  fkrmert  are  I 

The  corporation*!  grantee  thonth 

The  meadowt  yet  pretamei  to  flow. 

Their  speakers'  patience  ttill  ezboirt. 

And  reference  to  the  General  Court. 

So  they  petition ;  and  they  find 

The  legislatare  well  Inclined ; 

Committionert  appointing,  who 

For  montht  the  tal^ect  ttody  throngb, 

And  make  elaborate  report. 

Next  year,  unto  the  General  Oonrt. 

Their  arguments  are  so  well  weighed, 

That  they  can  scarcely  be  gainsaid. 

The  corporation*!  grantee  cries 

For  quarter  and  for  compromise. 

To  lower  the  dam  he  wlU  agree, 

At  least  for  Inches  thirty-three. 

gome  months  he  asks,  that,  for  the  change, 

Machinery  he  may  arrarge. 

All  this  good-natured  termers  give. 

And  hope  henceforth  in  peace  to  lite. 

A  law  soon  passed,  and  was  approved, 

To  hare,  at  last,  the  dam  removed. 

Commissioners  were  fixed  upon, 

Whose  duty  was  to  Uke  It  down. 

Now,  through  the  river-valley,  rao 
A  thrill  of  Joy,  from  man  to  man  ! 
Both  those  who  had  not,  and  Who  had 
The  meadows,  equally  were  glad. 
If  Indirectly,  all  mutt  Heel 
And  thare  It,  as  a  coauaon  weal. 
Alas!  a  cloud  comes  o*er  the  teene ! 
"Injunction"— what  could  that  word  maan? 
Why,  timply  this :  a  thing,  well  ityled 
A '« Libel,'*  In  the  court  was  filed. 
And  this  preiumet  our  act  to  call 
A  law  nnconttitottontl. 
And  to  the  Uw  It  ttaid,  to  tee 
U  thit  indeed  the  cate  may  bo. 

The  fkrmer  BOW  by  foar  it  toMti, 
Lett  hit  relief  thould  aU  be  Ictt. 
But,  happily  for  him,  It  i 
For  judgment  in  the  beet  of 
Bere  and  abroad,  our  Coort 
Bat  alwtyt  been  In  high  ett 
And,  with  itt  present  bench,  it  will 
At  highly  rank,  or  higher  atlll. 
The  mesidow  cause  the  Court  well 
And  Judgment  give,  without  delay, 
Dittolving  the  liUanctloa ;  to 
Decreet  Chief  Juttioe  BIgolow  i 
And  all  the  Court,  without  dIvMon, 
Concur  In  thit  mott  Just  decision, 
Which  his  opiaioB  dean  ofdoaM, 
And  strong  at  gianlta  rtatooa  oat. 

Well!  an  the fkrmert now  to  gal 
Bednts,  they  long  have  sought?    Notyatl 
For,  while  the  Ctrmert  were  not  watdhing, 
New  opposition  ttill  wat  hatching. 
The  manufhctoren  were  told. 
With  an  astuiance  vtiy  bokl. 
Although  they  paid  their  daaiaget. 
Under  the  mill  act  usaget. 
Our  law  waa  for  their  mltehler  tsaanii 
And  would  be  made  a  precedent. 
Unknown  the  cireumttaacet,  they 
Were,  tome  of  them,  to  led  away, 
And  that  Impretted,  men  were  taltoM, 
And  for  the  General  Court  elected. 
And  thut  a  ttay-law  keept  ui  here. 
Cursed  by  the  dam,  another  year  I 
The  clamor  waa— the  dam  hat  dono 
No  harm ;  why  would  you  Uke  Itdownf 
Experiment  for  atvea  daya. 
The  ptautlblo  mlQ  owner  tayi. 
In  hydrottatlct  verted,  he  knowt, 
How  tlow  the  tlngglth  river  flowt| 
And,  that  the  dam  at  BUlerlca 
Both  near  and  Ikr  hat  bred  a  bar. 
From  tediment  and  weedt,  that  grow 
In  rlvert  tuffered  not  to  flow. 
They  might  the  main  dam  Uka  away  i 
sun,  whilo  they  let  the  othert  tUy, 
These  daughter  damt  would,  every  one, 
Forbid  the  water  eooffit  to  ran. 


Another  argument  they  need. 
The  commonwealth  wat  much  abated. 
By  damaget,  twooM  havo  to  pay. 
For  taking  the  olddam  awair. 
Thit  pity,  we  tuspect,  of  theirt. 
Like  erocodilet,  dlttembled  tean. 
They  had  no  chatter,  giving  tham 
The  right  there  to  maintain  a  dam : 
And  not  one  cent  would  be  to  pay 
To  them,  for  taking  It  imj, 
1*11  warrant  you.  If  *twere  not  to, 
Thay*d  give  three  cheert,  and  let  It  ft  I 
The  real  Ictt,  for  which  thoy  groan. 
It  loting  what  wat  netr  their  own. 

Such  wat  the  ttory  that  I  haavL 
The  Muae  to  pity  dacp,  wat  ttlrrtd,-* 
She  made,  at  once,  a  proclamation 
To  all  within  the  Yankee  nation, 
Whp  hope  her  aid,  In  coming  time. 
To  use  the  utmott  powar  of  rhyite, 
Bedrett  for  thit  great  wrong  to  gain. 
And  free  the  river  firom  Itt  dhain, 
To  make  the  geniut  of  the  flood 
DItpenter  once  again  of  good, 
Itt  metamorpbotit  rererte, 
Back  to  a  bletsing  fh>m  a  enrte.    • 
And,  that  the  meadow-owners  maj 
The  rainbow  in  the  sky  turvay. 
And  feel  that  they  itt  prtmtte  thai«« 
Henceforth  no  detege  thall  be  there ! 
The  harm  to  far  outweight  the  gain. 
The  Ihrmert  mutt  relief  obtain. 
Six  tummer  montht,  at  leatt,  'twonld  taem. 
The  mill  thoold  operate  by  tteaaa. 
While  Proterploe  dwellt  with  Plato, 
Well  let  the  rivar  overflow. 


THS  QBOWTH  07  FI1OWXB8. 
In  hia  addregi  at  the  Queeos  Coim^  Agrical- 
tural  Fair,  at  Flusliing,  L.  L,  Mr.  Richard  C.  He- 

Cormiok  spoke  thus  of  the  cnltiTation  of  flowers: 

Not  lesfl  profound  than  haa  eyer  been  my  ad- 
miration or  the  trees  which  so  richly  ornament 
and  shade  this  favored  Tillage,  is  my  sfipredatioa 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  which  at  aU  seaaona  dec- 
orate its  graceful  gardens  and  greenhoaaes,  and 
which  to-day  form  so  attractiTe  a  feature  in  ths 
auperb  yariety  of  nature's  wonderful  worka  {gath- 
ered beneath  this  capacioua  tent.  Ezamioing 
each  peculiar  tint  and  inhaling  each  exquiaite  fra- 
grance of  these  dainty  oreationa  of  sunshine  and 
of  shower,  I  have  experienced  a  feeling  aimilsr 
to  that  which  excited  Linnieus,  who  when  he  first 
saw  the  En^ish  Downs  all  aflame  with  the  gold- 
en flowers  of  the  fune,  knelt  down  and  thsinked 
Qod  for  having  made  anything  so  beautifuL  The 
varied  splendor  of  the  flowers,  who  shall  describe 
it  P  <*Tney  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  hia  glory  was  not 
arraved  like  one  of  these." 

That  aturdy  British  reformer,  Gobbett,  who  wu 
more  successful  in  affriculture  than  in  politicf, 
while  resident  in  North  Hempstead,  in  Uiis  coun- 
tjr,  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  present  century,  used 
his  ready  pen  in  a  simple  but  masterly  expoaition 
of  the  requirements  ot  practical  husbandry.  His 
voluminous  writings  cluster  with  common  sense, 
and  a  radical  Quixotic  sentiment  here  and  there, 
may  be  pardoned  in  view  of  the  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  an  unusual 
experience  and  peculiar  powers  of  observation, 
with  which  his  works  on  rural  subjects  are  replete. 
From  his  passionate  fondnesa  of  the  grosser  veg- 
etables, especiall;^  the  ruta  baga  tumtn,  which  he 
first  introauced  in  America,  and  cultivated  with 
great  success,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
no  better  appreciation  of  flowers  than  had  Words- 
worth's stoiCi  Peter  BelL    But  not  so.    In  his 
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''American  Gardener,'*  irbich  may  be  read  at  the 
present  time  to  advantage,  he  rebukes  those  who 
think  that  flowers  are  of  no  use,  and  exclaims, 
'*For  my  part,  as  a  thing  to  keep  and  not  to  sell, 
as  a  thing  the  pdssession  of  which  is  to  give  me 
pleasure,  I  hesitate  not  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
plant  of  a  fine  carnation  to  a  gold  watdi  set  with 
diamonds." 

In  this  light  I  wonder  that  every  farm  has  not 
its  flower-garden,  however  smalL  In  its  perfec- 
tion it  is,  of  course,  unattainable  without  great 
care  and  expense  $  but  a  single  dollar  a  year,  ju- 
diciously laid  out  in  seeds  and  bulbs,  will,  from 
one  tiny  plat,  yield,  from  the  first  crocus  to  the 
last  chrysanthemum,  a  perpetual  joy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, passing  stranse  that  there  is  not  a  more 
general  enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  are  the  alphabet  of  an- 
gels, wherewith  they  write  on  hills  and  plains 
mysterious  truths.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are 
ever  suggestive  of  the  pure  and  holv,  and  enno- 
bling to  those  who  live  in  their  gentle  presence. 

Lafavette,  visiting  the  mother  of  Washington 
at  Freaericksburg,  found  her  buailjr  engaged  in 
weeding  her  flower  garden,  and  the  incident  sug- 
gests that  the  fair  sex  can  flnd  no  more  whole- 
some pastime  than  that  given  to  floriculture. 
Thev  may  do  much  in  the  training  of  the  rose  to 
brighten  their  own  cheeks  with  its  blushing  hues, 
and  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  garden  find  an  invig- 
oration  which  no  other  source  can  provide.  Our 
maidens  should,  at  this  time,  tend  their  gardens 
with  the  fondest  care,  for  when  their  lovers  who 
have  |;one  in  the  war  for  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution shall  have  redeemed  the  dear  old  flag 
from  the  disgrace  which  heartless  traitors  and 
rebels  would  heap  upon  it,  and  return  to  their 
gentle  embrace,  covered  with  the  glorv  and  dust 
of  battle,  will  they  not  merit  garlands  choicer 
than  ever  graced  the  brows  of  Koman  victors,  or 
adorned  Grecian  heroes  flushed  with  the  triumph 
of  their  classic  arms  P** 


Far  the  Nn^  BmgUmd  Fkmntr. 

▲  UODBIi  TOWir  IN  VEBMONT. 

Oar  Kew  (hih  8jttein-»Tni«  Pstriotim— Tbe  8eMOtt*-Grop0 
^iBono  Bak». 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  new  arrangement 
of  your  paper,  and  the  price  for  1862,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  givinff  a  word  of  congratulation  and 
encouragement.  May  you  be  doubly  successful 
under  the  administration  of  the  cash  in  advance 
principle,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  always  prac- 
ticed, and  been  satisfied  that  I  got  the  worth  of 
my  money  at  that.  Now,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing, 
in  these  hard  war  times,  to  double  your  subscrip- 
tion list  in  this  town,  before  January,  I  will  see 
that  it  is  done. 

I  must  tell  you  that  with  a  population  of  only 
about  1000  people,  and  but  a  trifle  over  200  vot- 
ers, we  have  sent  over  100  men  to  fight  our  coun- 
try's battles,  and  there  are  still  more  that  are 
anxious  to  go,  and  will,  probably,  if  any  more  reg- 
iments are  called  for  from  this  State.  With  such 
patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  Union,  the  right 
must  prevail ! 

This  last  week  has  been  the  pleasantest  of  the 
autumn,  so  far.  When  you  were  talking  of  low 
,(^,^^.,,0  in  Oct/>ber.  we  had  an  abundance  of  rain. 


and  two  or  three  times  the  distant  hilltops  were 
sprinkled  with  snow ;  but  the  week  just  ending 
has  been  good  Indian  summer  weather,  with  a 
thunder  shower  Wednesday  evening.  To-night 
we  have  South  wind  and  some  rain. 

I  have  iust  got  in  my  beet  and  turnip  crop, 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1300  bushels  to  the 
acre,  which  I  think  will  pay  very  well,  and  which 
almost  any  farmer  may  do,  by  proper  care  and 
cultivation.  Crops  were  generally  good  here; 
com  extra ;  potatoes  rather  light,  but  excellent 
in  quality. 

Will  you  give  the  name  of  the  town  in  which 
the  inventor  of  the  new  horse  rake  resides  P 

W.  L   SiMONDS. 

Boxbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  2,  1861. 

Bemabxs. — Our  correspondent  will  please  ac- 
cept thanks  for  the  hearty  good-will  he  expresses. 
With  a  general  feeling  like  this,  we  shall  attain 
an  nnpreoedented  list.  The  plan  works  admira- 
bly, so  for.  Address  J.  C.  Stoddard,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  to  learn  more  about  the  horse  rake. 


Ftir  tkt  N&w  ISngUmd  Farmer. 
VJSVAXB  FAIBS. 

Having  attended  several  State,  county  and 
town  fairs,  and  exhibitions  of  the  M.  C.  M.  As- 
sociation and  American  Institute,  in  ten  different 
States,  during  the  twelve  years  past,  and  more- 
over possessing  somewhat  of  Yankee  inquisitive- 
ness,  I  have  noticed  many  things  in  resard  to 
these  institutions  iust  as  they  should  be,  and 
some  things  that  /have  guessed  ought  not  so  to 
be,  and  heard  many  others  openly  affirm  were 
positively  torang.  iBut  how  to  remedy  the  evils, 
nas  been  a  perplexing  and  unsettled  question,  in 
thinking  or  wnich  I  have  decided  that,  on  the 
principle  that  a  continual  dropping,  even  of  wa« 
ter,  will  wear  away  even  a  hara  stone,  it  is  duty 
to  continue  dropping  words  upon  the  subject  till 
the  evils  are  worn  away. 

Being  only  a  home-made  mechanic,  such  words 
as  I  can  drop,  will  not,  of  course,  have  much 
weight,  or  do  much  in  wearing  away  the  objec- 
tionable stones;  but  possibly  the  attention  of 
others  more  able  may  be  arrested  thereby.  I 
have  also  attended  the  ^fairs"  as  an  exhibitor  of 
one  or  more  new  inventions  requiring  my  con- 
stant attention,  so  that  I  have  not  had  time,  with 
feeble  health  also,  to  perambulate  and  make  ob- 
servations so  much  as  I  might  otherwise. 

If  I  do  not  misunderstand,  the  primary  and 
chief  object  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
institutions  referred  to  is,  to  benefit  the  country 
by  encouraging  and  developing  its  own  resources; 
and  anything  interfering  with  this  object,  I  guess 
is  wronff.  I  am  aware  that  some  organizations 
have  otner  important  objects,  as  the  M.  C.  M. 
Association,  its  health  insurance  provisions,  &c ; 
and  some  have  regard  to  a  local  benefit  within  its 
own  boundaries ;  but  what  I  will  now  refer  to  I 
have  noticed  as  applicable  more  or  lesl  to  all. 

The  award  of  premiums  is  expected  or  designed 
to  be  looked  upon  by  the  public,  and  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  criterion  of  merit ;  but  who  that 
is  well  posted  in  the  matter,  does  not  know  that 
awards  are  often  made  recardless  of  both  relative 
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and  actaal  merit?  This  ii  undoubtedly  often 
done  honestly  by  the  judges,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  faculty  of  one  exhibitor  over  another 
to  make  the  excellences  of  his  article  obvious,  &c 
Various  things  may  operate  to  warp  the  judgment 
of  mortals  aetinff  as  disinterested  judges  $  e.  g*^ 
the  nopularity  of  the  inventor  or  maker  of  the 
article;  the  popularity  of  the  article  itself;  pe- 
cuniary standing  of  the  exhibitor,  or  his  pover- 
ty ;  cheap  dress ;  diffidence ;  political  ana  reli- 
^ious  preferences ;  moral  character,  &c.  But  it 
IS  believed  bv  many  that  awards  are  often  made 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  the  judgment.  It  is 
hard  to  be  obliged  to  think  so,  and  in  the  coun- 
try I  hope  the  cases  are  rare ;  but  in  cities  where 
there  is  great  competition,  in  years  past,  cases 
were  frequent ;  one  man  told  me  that  a  certain 
premium  cost  his  firm  over  $2000 ! 

Awards  are  often  made,  too,  regardless  of  rel- 
ative merit  and  importance ;  e.  ^.y  a  wealthy  mer- 
diant  or  lawyer,  keeping  but  one  cow,  which 
brings  him  a  decent  sort  of  a  calf,  causes  it  to  be 
fed  and  nursed,  regardless  of  expense,  till  it  is 
three  years  old,  when  he  exhibits  it  at  the  State 
fair,  and  receives  a  premium  of  $10 ;  nobody 
claiming  that  this  babied  calf  will  ever  be  of  any 
material  benefit  to  the  town.  State  or  country ;  a 
neighbor  of  bis  has  been  "hard  at  it"  daily,  and 
aome  of  the  time  nightly,  for  seven  years,  and 
perfects  and  exhibits  at  the  same  fair  an  agricul- 
tural implement,  the  use  of  which,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  intelUgent  farmers,  would  give  an  av- 
erage benefit  to  all  the  farmers  in  the  land  of  at 
least  $2  annually,  and  in  the  aggregate,  millions 
to  the  country,  and  he  receives  for  his  genius,  pa- 
tient labor  and  public  benefit,  Uie  sum  of  $6 ! 
A  wealthy  mechanic  succeeds  in  getting  several 
specimens  of  nature's  best  marble,  polished  in  a 
superior  manner,  a  thing  of  not  the  least  benefit 
to  any  of  the  whole  creation,  but  the  rich,  for 
which  he  gets  a  premium  of  $15,  the  highest 
award  in  the  mechanical  department ;  a  poor  and 
feeble  man  has  at  the  same  fair  a  buffgy,  com- 
bining four  separate  patents,  the  resmt  of  his 
own  invention,  during  five  years,  for  which  he 
has  received  the  written  recommendations  of  all 
who  haje  used  it,  (several  hundred,)  as  bein^  far 
auperior  to  all  others,  practically,  and  yet  light- 
er and  cheaper ;  and  although  it  was  necessary  to 
ride  in  it,  in  order  to  test  some  of  its  claimed  ad- 
vantages, and  the  inventor  was  at  the  expense  of 
having  a  horse  ready,  vet  the  judges  would  not 
get  into  it,  nor  scarcely  examine  it  at  all,  it  evi- 
dently being  out  of  their  line,  and  awarded  him 
for  the  four  inventions,  a  diploma  ! 

In  connection  with  this  last  case,  I  wish  to  al- 
lude to  another  thing,  I  gttess  a  little  questiona- 
ble. In  making  the  report,  the  committee  repeat- 
edly wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
they  considered  the  diploma  the  highest  award  that 
the  Society  gave  for  any  thing  I  The  inventor  of 
the  improvements  in  land  conveyance  having  pre- 
viously requested  if  the  committee  awarded  nim 
anything,  tnat  it  might  be  in  money,  after  hearing 
the  report*  called  upon  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  requested  that  if  the  diploma  was  the 
highest  premium,  thev  would  give  him  a  little 
money  instead  thereof!  He  replied  that  the  fact 
was,  he  didn't  see  any  great  advantage  in  the  pa- 
tents, and  so  gave  the  diploma!  1  guess  such 
consistency  would  not  encourage  or  develop  the 


inventive  resources  within  the  bounda  of  anv  so- 
ciety, very  much !  The  same  chairman,  in  his  re- 
port, regretted  that  the  mechanical  department 
was  «o  row,  and  I  guest  his  regrets  would  not  be 
any  less  another  year,  for  such  enoooiagemeiit  to 
inventors,  unless  reflected  off  by  large  quantities 
of  polished  marble. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  "fair^  line  that 
I  am  prone  to  guess  upon ;  but  I  guess  you  w31 
guess  this  is  not  worth  printing ;  so  I  gttess  I  will 
wait  and  see,  before  I  write  more ;  though  I  guest, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  you  had  seen  and  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  I  guess  1  do,  you  would  get  aomebody 
that  was  better  able  to  do  the  thing  justice. 

I  had  thought  to  say  someUiing  about  how  to 
remedy  the  evils  alluded  to,  the  crops  hereabouts, 
cement  cisterns,  the  best  horse  hamper  or  poke, 
canary  birds,  &c.,  but  I  guess  I  won't. 

JoifATHAK. 

iiUOBBanB. 

The  cultivation  of  lucerne,  as  a  hay  plant,  has 
not  yet  become  popular  in  this  country.  In  some 
sections,  however,  it  has  long  been  known,  and 
is  highly  recommended  for  its  many  exoellent 
qualities,  being  a  vigorous  grower,  hardy,  and  on 
suitable  soil,  a  richly-yielding  grass.  ICany  who 
have  attempted  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  have 
failed  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  its 
peculiar  habits.  In  the  case  of  most  grasses,  we 
consider  the  preparation  of  the  surface  soil  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  but  we  rarely  attempt  to  ameli- 
orate the  subsoiL  In  the  preparation  of  a  field 
of  lucerne,  however,  it  is  often  necessary  to  go 
below  the  vegetable  stratum,  and  undertake  the 
improvement  of  the  subsoil.  Some  have  assert- 
ed, and  among  the  number  Von  Thaer,  we  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  soil  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  upper.  The  plant,  as  it  developes  from  year 
to  year,  sends  down  its  principal  root,  and  still 
continues  so  to  do,  as  long  as  it  finds  food  in  its 
progress,  and  hence  it  is  essential  that  the  soil, 
for  at  least  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  be  of  a 
similar  geological  and  chemical  texture.  Where 
different  strata  occur,  overlaying  each  other  short 
of  this  depth,  it  is  important  that  the  different  in- 
gredients of  each  be  thoroughly  mixed  together. 
This  can  only  be  effected  at  great  expense,  and  it 
is  therefore  better  not  to  attempt  it.  There  are 
localities  on  almost  every  farm,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grass,  and  these 
may  be  discerned  by  examination,  and  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

On  suitable  soil,  free  from  excessive  humidity, 
and  tolerably  warm,  lucerne  is  no  doubt  suscepti- 
ble of  being  made  a  very  profitable  crop ;  but  we 
would  caution  all  against  the  idea — ^prevalent  in 
some  sections  at  present,  and  to  the  no  small 
detriment,  we  fear,  of  the  interests  of  agriculture 
— that  any  and  all  descriptions  of  soil  may  be 
made  to  produce  this  crop  by  the  aid  of  time* 
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True,  the  presence  of  lime,  especially  in  the  sub- 
Btratam,  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  success, 
yet  we  might  as  well  assert  that  Indian  corn  can 
be  profitably  grown  on  any  soil  by  the  assistance 
of  manure. 

It  is  a  very  long-lived  grass,  in  proof  of  which 
we  quote  the  following  illustration  from  the  pages 
of  Von  Thaer :  "On  a  piece  of  garden  ground, 
formerly  used  as  a  lucerne  field,  and  afterward 
turned  up  twice  with  the  spade — and  laid  down 
to  grass,  I  ha?e  seen  isolated  lucerne  plants  grow 
up  which  must  have  been  at  least  thirty  years  old. 
A  lucerne  field  may  often  be  kept  up  fifteen  years } 
seven  or  eight  years  is  the  time  usually  reckoned. 
Some  cultivators  suffer  their  lucerne  to  grow  for 
four  or  five  years  only,  not  so  much  from  fear  of 
its  perishing  or  diminishing,  as  for  the  sake  of 
turning  the  soil  to  greater  account  by  more  rapid 
alternation." 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  some  Massachu- 
setts farmer  has  cultivated  this  grass  for  many 
years  on  a  piece  of  pine  plain  land,  and  finds  it 
not  only  a  vigorous  grower,  but  a  grass  which 
makes  an  excellent  food  for  stock,  either  green 
or  dry. 

If  the  plant  is  so  long-lived,  as  is  stated  by 
Von  Thaer,  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  preparing  it  for  the  Timothy 
crop,  as  that  ought  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
once  in  seven  or  eight  years.  It  is  best  to  sow 
it  in  drills  just  as  early  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  re- 
ceive the  seed  in  the  spring,  and  if  well  tended,  it 
may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  during  the  season, 
affording  an  abundant  and  highly  nutritious  crop 
each  time.  It  flourishes  in  Maine,  where  the 
ground  is  continually  covered  with  snow  through 
the  winter ;  but  there  may  be  risk  in  cultivating 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  on  account 
of  the  earth  being  bare  sometimes  for  weeks  to- 
gether, when  it  is  very  cold.  It  is  a  crop  well 
worthy  tf  experiment,  especially  by  those  mho 
produce  milk  for  market. 


ABB  BBSS   DOMBSTIO  AJTIMAIiSP 

A  singular  point  of  law  was  recently  submitted 
to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Limoges,  namely,  whedi- 
er  bees  are  to  be  ranged  in  the  class  of  what  the 
law  calls  "domestic  animals,"  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  "wild  and  ferocious."  A  laborer  named 
Sauvenet,  of  Chenerailles,  proceeded  on  the  8th 
of  October,  1859,  to  extract  the  honey  firom  a 
bee-hive  in  the  garden  of  his  employer,  a  tax- 
gatherer,  named  Beraud.  This  irritated  the  bees, 
and  they  flew  wildly  about.  At  that  moment  a 
farmer  named.  Legrand,  of  Peripolles,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  came  u  p  the 
road  in  a  gig,  and  the  bees  stung  them  and  the 
horso  severely.  The  animal  in  terror  began 
prancing  furiously,  and  the  farmer  and  his  son 
jumped  out  of  the  vehicle ;  the  boy  then  ran  along 
the  road  trying  to  avoid  the  bees,  but  the  horse 


having  started  off,  knocked  him  down,  and  so  in- 
jured him  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.  Legrand 
afterward  brought  an  action  before  the  Civil  Tri- 
bunal of  Aubusson  against  Beraud  and  Sauve- 
net, to  obtain  from  them  3000  francs  as  indemni- 
ty for  the  death  of  his  son,  which  he  said  must  be 
considered  as  caused  by  the  bees.  But  the  Tri- 
bunal held  that  bees  are  "ferocious  animals" 
which  no  one  can  be  expected  to  control,  and 
that  therefore  the  action  could  not  be  maintained. 
An  appeal  was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Limoges,  and  alter  long  arguments  a  contrary  de- 
cision was  come  to,  the  court  laying  down  that 
bees  are  "domestic  animals/'  and  that  the  owner 
of  them  is  responsible  for  any  injury  they  com- 
mit ;  it  therefore  ordered  that  200  francs  should 
be  paid  to  the  plaintiff. 


iPbr  iha  New  JSngUmd  Farmer. 

ncPBOvura  fastubb  ulntds. 

Bead  before  Uie  Concord  Fttnaert'  Clab, 
BT  JACOB  B.  FARlfEB. 

The  subject  is  one,  like  all  other  agricultural 
topics,  that  must  be  met  according  to  circumstan- 
ces. Every  one  knows  that  our  bodily  wants  are 
varied  by  location,  temperature,  and  a  thousand 
incidents  that  cannot  be  foreseen.  So  with  the 
improvement  of  pasture  lands,  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Cold,  wet  lands  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
thorough  drainage ;  drainage  is  not  the  less  im- 

Sortant  because  we  wish  the  land  for  pasturage. 
Inch  of  our  hill  lands  are  too  wet  to  produce 
good,  sweet  feed ;  water  grasses  and  rushes  of 
all  kinds  are  a  sure  omen  of  too  much  surface 
water ;  cows  that  run  on  such  pastures  are  sure 
to  give  milk  of  an  ordinary  quality,  consequently, 
butter  produced  from  such  milk  will  be  inferior. 
You  probably  wish  to  know  what  is  to  be  done 
with  such  lands.  Were  I  skilled  in  this  point,  I 
certainly  could  not  give  directions  without  seeing 
or  knowing  the  land.  There  is,  however,  one 
general  rule  that  will  apply  to  all  wet  lands, 
where  grass  or  grain  is  the  product  sought ;  that 
is,  thorough  drainage ;  keep  the  water  at  least 
eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  and  my  word 
for  it,  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  "brown  shag,** 
knot  grass,  or  any  of  the  rushes. 

I  have  seen  low  lands  greatly  improved  by 
plowing  twice  a  year  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion, without  taking  off  a  crop,  but  this,  however, 
was  where  the  land  was  too  far  from  home  to  cart 
manure.  I  think  as  great  improvement  could  have 
been  made  in  less  time,  haa  there  been  oats,  clo- 
ver, millet,  or  some  other  crop  plowed  under 
whilst  green. 

There  is  another  class  of  lands,  although  high 
and  dry,  yet  covered  with  stones,  brush  and  bri- 
ars, that  looks  forbidding  to  the  plowman.  I  have 
known  such  lands  to  be  trebled  in  value  in  three  * 
years,  by  stocking  heavily  with  sheep,  which 
course  I  think  hignly  of.  There  are,  however, 
two  or  three  objections,  or  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  this  mode  of  improvement,  in  Middlesex 
County.  One  objection  is  the  high  price  of  fen- 
cing stuff,  or  the  want  of  a  breed  of  sheep  that 
will  not  jump  or  ramble,  which,  by-the-by,  1  have 
heard  are  to  be  found  in  Essex  County.  Another 
is,  that  faithful,  but  almost  always  useless  animal. 
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the  dog,  whose  ravages  can  be  greatly  checked 
by  enforcing  the  laws  of  our  State. 

If  we  can  remove  the  foregoing  objections,  I 
know  of  no  way  so  easy,  cheap,  and  withal  so 
profitable,  as  to  stock  our  rocky  and  bushy  pas- 
tures with  sheep.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  well  authen- 
ticated fact,  that  sheep  will  eat  many  more  kinds 
of  plants  than  either  the  horse  or  cow,  and  sev- 
eral varieties  the  sheep  will  utterly  destroy,  that 
horse  nor  cow  will  touch. 

There  are  several  other  methods  of  renovating 
pastures,  such  as  sowing  on  plasteri  salt  and 
lime,  either  of  which  are  good  fertilizers  on  cer- 
tun  soils.  Salt  I  think  the  best  for  killing  brush, 
and,  if  used  freely,  will  kill  nearly  all  kinds,  ex- 
cept the  cherry,  or  stone  fruit  trees ;  but  I  have 
not  experimented  enough  with  either  to  give  any 
specific  directions,  although  I  think  them  worthy 
of  trial  in  a  small  way. 

I  have,  however,  used  salt  for  killing  elm  trees 
and  small  bunches  of  brush  in  my  mowlands,  with 
good  success,  never  having  but  one  elm  start, 
and  that  soon  died.  My  way  is,  to  cut  the  tree 
so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  in  the  stump,  put  in  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart  of  salt  in  each  hollow,  and  the 
work  is  done.  I  will  refer  for  a  moment  to  that 
class  of  lands,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
pine,  or  sandy  plains  they  are  used  as  pastures, 
frequently  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of 
the  time,  and  often  more,  and  when  used  as  such 
they  may  well  be  called  worn  out  pastures ;  many 
of  them  have  been  made  so  by  continuous  crop- 
ping with  rye,  without  manure.  These  lands 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  application  of 
meadow  mud,  or  the  turning  in  of  green  crops. 


jvbr  tht  N9W  KngUmd  Farmer, 

sonjora  oows. 

Mb.  Editob  :^In  the  summer  of  1860  I  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  the  amount  of  extra  labor 
it  would  take  on  a  common  farm  to  soil,  or  stall- 
feed,  a  small  herd  of  cows ;  but  finding  it  difficult 
to  separate  that  labor,  every  dav,  from  the  ordi- 
nary labor  of  the  farm,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  noting  the  time  occupied  on  a  few 
days  at  different  season,  and  under  differing  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  feed  to  be 
cut,  and  so  estimate  the  average  time.  I  kept 
eight  cows  through  the  summer.  In  June  and 
July,  two  and  a  half  hours  a  day  were  sufficient 
for  getting  the  feed  to  the  barn,  giving  it  out  to 
the  cows,  watering  them,  and  managing  the  com- 
post heap.  In  August,  three  hours  a  day ;  and  in 
September,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  some 
crops  sown  for  use  at  that  time,  it  took  about  four 
hours.  The  crops  which  failed  to  do  as  well  as 
was  expected,  were  oats  and  millet.  My  favorite 
crop  for  the  summer  feed  of  milch  cows,  after 
several  years'  experience,  and  trying  a  variety,  is 
clover.  Like  all  other  plants,  this  is  liable  to  oc- 
casional failure ;  but  if  it  shows  well  in  the  spring, 
is  on  good  soil,  and  has  been  well  manured,  there 
is,  in  my  experience,  hardly  any  crop  that  yields 
so  large  a  return  for  the  labor  bestowed.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  1860,  when  the  clover  had  just  be- 
gun to  blossom,  the  produce  of  seven  and  a  half 
rods  weighed  1415  pounds.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
30,186  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  15  tons  to 
the  acre,  at  the  first  cutting.    My  eight  cown^  fnf 


about  average  size,)  ate  1200  pounds  of  that  dio- 
ver  in  one  day.  An  acre  like  this  would  therefan 
feed  one  cow  201  days  at  one  oatUog.  I  did  not 
weigh  the  second  cutting,  but  think  the  amooat 
taken  off,  was  at  least,  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
first,  or  20,000  pounds,  and  the  third  not  less 
than  15,000  pounds ;  a  total  for  the  whole  season 
of  about  65,000  pounds,  or  32)  tons  of  green  fod- 
der, of  the  best  quality,  from  one  acre  ;  e<)aal  to 
the  feed  of  one  cow  for  433  days,  allowing,  ai 
above,  150  pounds  a  day. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  hay  in  this  fodder, 
I  dried  100  pounds,  which  then  weighed  bat  17 
pounds,  showing  that  it  contained,  green,  83  per 
cent,  of  water,  above  what  remains  in  what  we 
call  dry  hav.  So  each  cow  ate  daily  equal  to  2H 
pounds  of  hay,  mixed  with  124}  pounds  of  water. 

Those  who  have  committed  blundera  are  per- 
mitted, I  believe,  to  caution  others  against  m- 
ing  into  the  same  wrong  courses.  My  faith  hi 
dover,  as  expressed  above,  was  so  atrong  at  the 
beginnbff  of  the  season  just  past,  that,  trusting 
in  the  fine  promise  of  my  fields  in  the  eady 
spring,  I  neglected  to  prepare  for  a  sufficiency  of 
other  crops  to  keep  up  a  convenient  supply  of 
green  fodder  for  the  whole  season.  The  flr^  eotr 
ting  of  clover  was  good,  and  the  weather  such,  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  as  to  give  good  promise 
for  the  future  i  and  thinking  i  had  an  abundant 
supply,  I  cut  and  haved  some  that  was  beginning 
to  fall  down  about  the  middle  of  June.  But  im- 
mediately after  there  came  on  a  spell  of  very 
warm  and  dry  weather,  that  so  scorched  the  »x> 
face  of  the  ground  as  to  prevent  the  starting  of 
the  expected  second  growtn,  or  at  least  so  checked 
it  that  there  was  but  a  very  light  crop,  and  con- 
sequently I  came  sadly  short  of  feed,  and  wss 
ouiged  to  use  much  grass  that  was  intended  for 
hay,  and  use  it,  too,  when  it  had  become  too  ripe 
to  serve  the  purpose  well,  the  cows  looking  dis- 
contented when  it  was  placed  before  them.  The 
season's  experience  has  convinced  me  strongly 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  indulge  a  sanguine  faith  in  s 
close  calculation.  It  is  best  to  make  a  liberal  si- 
lowance  against  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather, 
for  the  surplus  is  always  available  for  bay. 

C<mcordt  October  31, 1861.  M.  r. 


THB  FOOT  or  A  HOBSID. 

The  human  hand  has  often  been  taken  to  illaa- 
trate  Divine  wisdom — and  very  well.  But  haw 
you  examined  your  horse's  foot  ?  Its  parts  sre 
somewhat  complicated,  yet  their  design  is  simple 
and  obvious.  The  hoof  is  not,  as  it  appears  to 
the  careless  eye,  a  mere  lump  of  insensible  bone, 
fastened  to  the  leg  by  a  joint.  It  is  made  up  of 
a  series  of  thin  layers,  or  leaves  of  horn,  about 
five  hundred  in  number,  nicely  fitted  to  each  odi- 
er  and  forming  a  lining  to  the  foot  itself.  Then 
there  are  many  more  layers  belonging  to  what  ii 
called  the  coffin  bone,  and  fitted  into  this.  Tbess 
are  elastic.  Take  a  quire  of  paper,  and  insert 
the  leaves  one  by  one,  into  those  of  another  quire, 
and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  arrangementi 
of  the  several  layers.  Now,  the  weight  of  the 
horse  rests  on  as  many  elastic  springs  as  there 
are  layers  in  his  fore  feet — about  four  thousand ; 
and  all  this  contrived,  not  only  for  the  easy  coo- 
veyance  of  the  horse's  own  body,  but  whatever 
burden  may  be  laid  upon  him. 
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THS  BLBDS  OF  HBW  iarOI»Ain>— ITo.  17. 

WABBLER8. 

Onrulean  Wftrbler— Black  Poll  Warbler^Prairfe  Warbler- 
Cape  Haj  Warbler— BIa«  Yellow-Backed  Wai1>ler. 

The  Cbrulban  Warbler,  ^Sylmcola  ecBtuUa, 
Swainson,)  is  doubtless  occasionally  met  with  in 
New  England ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare  here. 
It  appears  to  be  mostly  a  Southern  species,  and 
in  Louisiana,  according  to  Audubon,  it  is  as  com- 
mon as  any  other  Sylvicola,  where  it  breeds. 
"The  liveliness  of  its  notes,**  he  observes,  "ren- 
ders it  conspicuous  in  those  parts  of  the  skirts 
of  the  forests  which  it  frequents ;  and  its  song, 
although  neither  loud  nor  of  long  continuance, 
is  extremely  sweet  and  mellow."  Wilson,  who 
appears  to  have  first  described  it,  speaks  of  it  as 
a  scarce  bird  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  spends 
the  summer,  retiring  southward  about  the  20di 
of  August.  It  is  also  found  sparingly  in  the 
Western  States.  The  nest,  according  to  Audu- 
bon's interesting  account,  is  partially  pensile, 
placed  in  low  trees  or  bushes ;  the  eggs  are  four 
or  ^ve  in  number,  pure  white,  with  reddish  spots 
at  the  larger  end. 

The  Blue-Green  Warbler,  (Sylvia  rara,  Wil- 
son,) of  Wilson  and  Audubon,  "so  resembles  the 
voung  of  the  Azure  (or  Cerulean)  Warbler,"  the 
latter  remarks,  "that  were  not  the  form  of  its  bill, 
and  some  of  its  habits  considerably  different,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  consider  it  a  mere  variety 
of  that  bird."  Later  writers,  however,  appear  to 
agree  in  considering  it  fully  identical  with  the 
Cerulean  Warbler,  being  merely  that  bird  in  its 
immature  state  of  plumage.  It  is  equally  rare 
in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  general  possesses  similar  habits  and  song. 

The  Cerulean  or  Azure  Warbler  measures  four 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  eight  in  alar  ex- 
tent. The  eolor  above  is  generally  a  fine,  rich 
blue,  with  streaks  of  blackish  on  the  back ;  be- 
neath white,  with  duRky  blue  streaks  on  the  sides 
and  breast ;  two  conspicuous  bars  of  white  on  the 
wings,  and  spots  of  the  same  on  the  tail.  The 
female  and  young  have  the  colors  paler,  but  oth- 
erwise similar,  and  the  blue  of  the  upper  parts  is 
tin^  with  green ;  in  this  state  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Blue- Green  Warbler. 

The  Black  Poll  Warbler,  (Sylvicola  stria- 
ia,  Swainson,)  seldom  reaches  New  England  from 
the  South  till  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  for  a 
week  or  more  it  is  one  of  our  most  common  spe- 
cies, and  a  few  generally  remain  with  us  till  into 
June.  It  is  known  to  breed  as  far  south  as  New 
Jersey,  and  throughout  the  intermediate  regions 
of  North  America,  northward  to  Greenland,  but 
retires  to  sub*tropical  or  tropical  regions  to  pass 
the  winter.  Secluded  woodlands  and  dense  thick- 
ets of  brush-wood  are  its  favorite  haunts,  and  in 
summer  appears  to  be  seldom  met  with  in  this 
latitude.  Like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  is  extreme- 
ly active,  searching  for  insects  among  the  tree- 
tops  and  bushes,  or  seizing  them  on  the  wing ; 
and  is  generally  quite  silent  and  unsuspicious. 

Length  five  and  a  half  inches ;  alar  expanse, 
eight  and  a  half  i  whole  upper  parts  of  the  head 
and  nape  deep  black  $  general  color  above  ash, 
tinged  with  ochre  yellow,  and  conspicuously 
streaked  with  black ;  lower  parts  white,  streaked 
on  the  sides  with  black.    The  female  is  similarly 


marked,  except  in  a  measure  wanting  the  exten- 
sive black  patch  on  the  head,  but  is  strongly  oli- 
vaceous above,  and  the  white  beneath  is  tinged 
with  yellow. 

The  Prairie  Warbler  (Syhieola  discolor^ 
Jardine,)  was  first  discovered  by  Viellot,  and  next 
met  with  by  Wilson,  "in  that  singular  tract  of 
country  in  Kentucky,  commonly  called  the  Bar- 
rens." Though  met  with  in  New  England,  it  is 
far  from  common  here,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
anywhere  very  numerous,  though  it  is  more  fre- 
ouently  met  with  in  some  sections  of  the  countrj 
tnan  in  others.  New  York  is  the  northern  limit 
assigned  to  it  by  Baird.  The  Prairie  Warblers, 
says  Wilson,  "seem  to  prefer  open  plains  and 
thinly-wooded  tracts ;  and  have  this  singularity 
in  their  manners,  that  they  are  not  easily  tdarmea, 
and  search  among  the  leaves  the  most  leisurely 
of  any  of  their  tribe  I  have  yet  met  with ;  seem- 
ing to  examine  every  blade  of  grass  and  every 
leaf;  uttering  at  short  intervals  a  feeble  chirr.'* 
Audubon  speaks  of  it  as  inhabiting  Louisiana, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  birds  that  arrive  in 
spring,  and  one  of  the  first  to  leave  in  the  falL 
Its  nest,  he  observes,  is  small  and  delicate,  and  is 
"sometimes  attached  to  three  or  four  blades  of 
tall  grass,  or  hangs  between  two  small  sprigs  of 
a  slender  twig.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be 
formed  like  that  of  a  Humming  Bird,  the  exter- 
nal parts  being  composed  of  delicate  grey  lichens 
and  other  substances,  and  skins  of  black  cater- 
pillars, and  the  interior  finished  with  the  finest 
fibres  of  dried  yines.''  The  ea^s  are  four,  white, 
with  a  few  brownish  spots  at  tne  larger  end.  Two 
broods  are  raised  in  a  season.  He  further  ob- 
serves :  "Its  flight  is  light  and  short,  it  making  an 
effort  to  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  yards, 
and  immediately  sinking  down  to  the  grass  or 
bushes.  Whilst  on  the  ground,  where  it  remains 
a  good  deal,  it  searches  among  the  leaves  slowly 
and  carefully,  differing  in  this  respect  from  all  the 
true  Warblers  with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

Length,  five  Inches ;  extent  of  wings,  seven. 
Above,  light  olive,  with  streaks  of  brownish  red 
on  the  back  i  line  over  the  eye,  cheeks,  and  be- 
neath, brieht  yellow ;  lares,  and  a  line  beneath 
the  eye,  black :  streaks  of  the  same  on  the  breast 
and  sides ;  wings  barred  with  pale  yellow ;  broad 
spots  of  white  on  the  exterior  tail  feathers.  The 
female  is  much  paler,  and  has  not  the  black 
markings  near  the  eyes. 

Of  the  Cape  May  Warbler  (Sylvicola  mara" 
iimCf  Jardine;  Dendroica  tiarinch  Baird,)  but  lit- 
tle is  known.  It  is  everywhere  found  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  though  individuals  have  been  met 
with  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  as  at  various 
points  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  Cuba;  Audubon  considers  its  highest 
northern  range  to  be  the  "Blue  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont" Wilson  met  with  the  only  individual  he 
ever  saw,  near  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey,  and  hence 
the  name  it  bears.  ^  This  beautiful  species  is  said 
to  be  shy  and  solitary,  and  almost  nothing  if 
known  of  its  history  or  habits. 

The  length  of  this  spedes  is  five  and  a  half 
inches ;  breadth  of  wing,  eight  and  a  half;  upper 
part  of  the  head,  deep  black ;  general  color  of  the 
dorsal  aspect,  yellow  olive,  thickly  streaked  with 
black ;  line  over  the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  the 
throat  and  breast,  a  rich  yellow,  which  fades  into 
yellowish  white  on  the  belly  \  the  breast  and  sideii 
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handsomely  marked  with  streaks  of  black ;  two 
bars  of  white  across  the  wings ;  spots  of  white 
on  the  inner  vanes  of  the  exterior  tail  feathers. 

The  Blue  Yellow-Backed  Warbleb  (Sylvi- 
cola  Americanat  Swain.;  Parvula  Americana, 
Bonap.,)  is  probably  found  throughout  the  New 
England  States  in  the  summer,  generally  arriving 
early  in  May,  and  retiring  southward  in  Septem- 
ber. For  a  short  time  on  its  first  arrival  it  fre- 
quents the  orchards  and  the  shrubbery  of  the  gar- 
oens,  busily  searching  for  insects  that  at  this  time 
prey  upon  the  tender  leaves  and  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees,  but  spends  the  summer  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest  where  it  rears  its  young.  The  tops  of 
the  tallest  forest  trees  appear  to  be  its  favorite 
resorts,  and  it  is  seldom  found  hunting  the  lower 
thickets.  Audubon  states  that  an  elevated  branch 
is  selected  for  the  support  of  its  nest,  which  is 

generally  placed  so  near  its  extremity  and  so 
igh  above  the  ground  that  it  is  not  only  difficult 
to  discover,  but  also  to  obtain  access  to.  I  have 
not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the 
nest  of  this  beautiful  Warbler,  though  I  have 
often  met  with  the  birds  in  every  summer  month. 
It  is  described  by  Aububon  as  being  small, 
<*formed  of  lichens,  beautifully  arranged  on  the 
outside,  and  lined  with  the  cottony  substances 
found  on  the  edges  of  different  mosses.''  The 
eggs,  he  observes,  are  four  in  number,  pure  white, 
with  a  few  reddish  dots  at  the  greater  end.  Its 
Bong  consists  of  merely  a  low,  lively  twitter.  This 
is  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  delicately- 
colored  species,  but  from  its  retired  habits,  it  is 
generally  known  only  to  the  ornithologist. 

This  species  measures  four  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  six  and  a  half  in  alar  extent ;  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head  and  neck,  fine  Prussian  blue ; 
lower  back  and  rump,  pale  blue ;  interscapulars 
glossy  brownish  yellow;  wings  black,  barred 
with  white;  tail  black,  with  the  usual  white 
spots ;  throat  and  breast  rich  yellow,  changing  to 
a  peculiar  orange  brown  on  the  middle  of  the  lat- 
ter, edged  with  rufous ;  a  spot  of  black  towards 
the  throat;  belly  and  vent  white.  The  female 
generally  has  all  the  colors  much  paler  than  the 
male.  J.  A.  A. 

QpringfiM,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1861. 


^r  the  NevD  England  Farmer. 

BNHICH  AND  BEAUTIF7  THE   FABMS, 
AND  MAKE  HOME  PLEASANT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Of  all  places  on  earth,  none  is 
remembered  like  home.  The  scenes  of  childhood 
leave  a  strong,  an  eternal  impression  on  the  mind, 
which  not  only  time,  but,  we  doubt  not,  the  end- 
less ages  of  eternity  will  not  be  able  to  blot  out. 
Then  how  important  it  is  that  home  should  be 

Eleasant;  that,  when  the  child  leaves  home,- that 
ome  will  ever  stand  an  ideal  of  earthly  beauty — 
a  second  Eden,  on  the  pages  of  "enduring  mem- 
ory." The  more  beautiful  home  i^,  the  stronger 
will  be  its  magnet  which  makes  it  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  human  heart ;  and  the  stronger 
the  power  of  this  magnet,  the  stronger  will  the 
teachings  and  influences  received  at  home  impress 
themselves  on  the  thoughts,  and  affect  the  actions 
of  the  man  in  after  life.  Parents,  if  you  would 
have  your  instructions  remembered^recollect 
that  the  memory  of  theui  will  always  be  associat- 


ed with  the  spot  where  they  are  received.  But, 
besides  this,  how  much  better  it  is  for  yourselves, 
how  much  more  can  be  enjoyed,  to  have,  as  you 
may —  if  it  be  only  a  wood  colored  cottage— a 
pleasant  home.  Man,  it  is  said,  '4b  made  by  his 
surroundings,*' and  it  is  true  to  a  great  extent ; 
they  do  make  a  vast  difference  with  man,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  different  appearances  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  race  in  different  locations. 
Among  the  lofty  mountains,  where  the  scenery  is 
rugged  and  grand,  the  child  grows  up  through 
youth,  and  becomes  a  very  different  man,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  from  the  child  of  the  level 
plains  below.  Nature  loves  her  children.  Oa 
them  she  impresses  her  beauties,  and  it  is  in  vaia 
that  the  hand  of  art  tries  to  rival  her ;  she  makes 
ample  provisions,  which  we  may  draw  from  her 
bounty,  for  our  comfort.  She  provides  us  with 
vegetation,  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  fertilizers 
for  the  desert,  which  we  must  ''make  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,"  if  that  is  to  be  our  home. 

What  blessings  man  receives !  Cultivation  and 
artificial  fertilization  take  the  place  of  natural 
richness  of  soil,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  climate 
springs  forth  with  renewed  vigor  and  unrestrained 
luxuriance  and  beauty. 

But  to  be  more  practical ;  many  men  will  say 
they  are  ''too  poor,  they  have  neither  time  nor 
money  to  spend  in  embellishing  their  grounds." 
This  is  common  everywhere.  To  all  such  I  would 
say,  you  can  beautify  your  surroundings  not  only 
without  cost,  but  with  profit  Set  out  fruit  trees 
on  your  grounds.  The  best  of  apple  trees  of  any 
variety  may  be  obtained  for  twenty-five  cents 
each.  Between,  and  under  these,  such  fruit  as 
strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c,  all  of 
which  will  pay  a  good  profit  m  two  years — can  be 
grown  to  advantage,  and  can  be  started  with  a 
small  capital.  Let  those  old  walls  be  laid  up  a 
little  better,  and  fix  up  a  frame,  and  plant  grape 
vines,  letting  them  run  over  the  frame  and  wall ; 
also  plant  vines  to  run  over  your  iqpmovable  rocks. 
In  this  way,  room  now  lost,  will  be  profitably  oc- 
cupied, as  well  as  beautified.  Flowers,  too,  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  they  cost  but  little  labor  and 
make  home  attractive.  Luxuriant  grass  and  crim- 
son clover,  or  any  other  luxuriant  vegetation,  add 
much  to  the  looks  in  their  season,  but  nothing 
like  trees  add  to  the  beauty  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  Nothing  like  vegetation  in  its  different 
forms,  springing  from  the  earth  in  all  its  varied 
beauty,  filled  with  odors  unapproached  by  those 
of  man's  invention,  and  yielding  fruit  and  food 
for  man  and  beast ;  there  is  noUiing,  I  say,  like 
vegetation,  to  make  the  surroundings  of  home  at- 
tractive, and  increase  the  value  of  the  farm. 

A  Mo2n:HLY  Subscriber. 

FrankliHt  Nov.,  1861. 


Care  of  Grindstones.^No  grindstone  should 
be  exposed  to  the  weather;  it  injures  the  wood- 
work, and  the  rays  of  the  sun  harden  the  stone, 
so  that,  in  time,  it  will  become  useless ;  neither 
should  it  be  allowed  to  run  in  water,  as  the  part 
remaining  in  it  softens  and  wears  away  faster 
than  the  other  side.  The  water  should  be  dropped 
or  poured  on.  Greasy  or  rusty  tools  should  be 
cleaned  before  grinding,  or  they  will  choke  up  the 
grit.  Keop  the  stone  under  cover.  These  rules 
will  save  the  farmer  much  vexation  and  ezpensei 
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For  iht  New  England  Farmer, 
USTTEBFBOM  THX  HOMESTEAD. 

Chenter,  N.  K,  Nov.  4,  186L 
My  Dear  Brown  :— -This  good  old  town,  situ- 
ated on  the  very  top  of  the  ridge  between  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Merrimac  River,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  places  in  which  to  appreciate  a 
north-east  storm  in  November. 

On  Saturday  night  the  storm  reached  us  here, 
and  I  lay  awake  many  hours  thinking  of  our  great 
naval  expedition,  which  I  pray  may  have  been 
early  enough  to  escape  the  destruction  which  such 
a  Btonn  must  bring  upon  it. 

<*The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blaw  its  last. 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast- 
That  night  a  child  might  understand 
The  de*il  bad  basiness  on  his  hand.'* 

These  long  storms  usually  commence  at  sea  or 
down  along  the  gulf,  and  woik  up  the  coast,  so 
that  we  get  them  about  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  after  they  reach  Washington.  The  fleet 
left  Fort  Monroe  on  Tuesday,  and  must  have  run 
very  near  the  storm,  but  possibly  may  have  es- 
caped it  by  a  day  or  two.  Before  this  is  pub- 
lished the  fact  will  be  known,  and  my  specula- 
tions would  be  of  no  value,  except  that  they  may 
attract  attention  to  the  value  of  science,  which 
will,  before  many  years,  have  so  perfected  its  ob- 
aervations  as  to  be  able  to  foreknow  the  weather 
for  several  days  as  accurately  as  the  changes  of 
the  moon. 

FRUIT. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  fruit  towns  in  New 
England,  having  a  billy  surface  and  a  self- 
drained,  stony  soil.  This  year  it  shares  the  com- 
mon lot  of  New  England,  and  fails  of  its  apple 
crop.  Our  orchard,  which  last  year  produced  40 
or  50  barrels,  this  year  does  not  yield  a  bushel. 
I  hear  that  Mr.  William  Tenney,  who  has  given 
great  attention  to  his  orchards,  has  more  than  one 
hundred  barrels  of  winter  apples,  but  this  is  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  barrenness  that  has 
come  to  my  knowledge.  The  peaches  all  failed, 
too,  except  in  two  instances,  which  are  worth  no- 
ticing, as  telling  us  something  about  the  causes 
of  failure.  We  have  here  close  by  the  house,  a 
large  spreading  tree,  which  has  usually  borne  full. 
One  branch  overhangs  a  shed,  and  on  the  lower 
limb  of  that  branch,  resting  on  the  roof  were  a 
few  blossoms,  which  bore  fruit,  and  one  single 
peach  remained  and  ripened.  Close  by  is  a  small 
tree,  a  branch  of  which  touches  the  ground.  On 
this  branch,  in  August,  there  were  twenty-two 
peaches,  most  of  which  ripened,  while  there  was 
not  a  single  blossom  on  any  other  branches  of 
either  tree,  though  both  were  green  and  full  of 
leaves. 

The  branches  which  bore  fruit  were  covered 
with  snow  most  of  the  winter,  so  that  it  is  evi- 


dent that  it  was  "while  knee-deep  lay  the  winter 
snow**  that  something  killed  the  fruit  buds.  I 
say  ''something,"  because  it  is  not  perhaps  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  the  mere  intensity  of  cold, 
or  the  sudden  variations  of  temperature,  which 
does  the  mischief. 

Professor  Agassiz,  in  his  address  before  the 
Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  stated  as  the  result 
of  his  own  observation,  that  the  cherry  blossoms 
were  destroyed  by  a  single  cold  day  or  term,  in 
February  last.  He  said  that  he  examined  them 
before  and  after  the  time  referred  to,  with  a  mi- 
croscope, which  readily  discloses  the  condition  of 
the  blossom ;  that  the  buds  for  the  next  year's 
crop  are  formed  in  August,  and  that  he  had  al- 
ready, (in  October,)  examined  the  blossom  buds 
and  could  then  clearly  discern  the  little  cherries 
in  the  bud !  I  remember  once,  at  your  house,  we 
examined  some  cherry  buds  in  the  spring  with  a 
microscope,  and  although  we  plainly  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  the  little  cherries  in  twos  and  threes 
as  they  are  seen  when  full  grown,  I  could  hardly 
credit  my  own  eyesight,  or  the  assertion  of  your 
good  lady  who  showed  me  the  wonder,  that  what 
I  Saw  was  the  fruit  in  embryo. 

QRBY  BQTTIRRELS. 

While  we  are  upon  natural  history,  1  have  a 
word  to  say,  and  an  inquiry  to  make  about  grey 
squirrels.  The  Patent  Office  Report  of  1856  has 
a  treatise  on  "The  Quadrupeds  of  Illinois,"  in 
which  the  various  squirrels  figure  extensively. 
The  author  thinks  the  grey  and  black  squirrels 
are  varieties  of  the  same  species.  I  cannot  say 
as  to  this.  We  have  not,  in  this  neighborhood, 
where  I  have  shot  squirrels  ever  since  I  was  ten 
years  old,  any  such  animal  as  a  black  squirrel, 
though  the  grey  is  very  abundant.  If  the  indi- 
vidual which  sat  for  the  picture  of  this  beautiful 
little  animal  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  was  a 
veritable  grey  squirrel,  he  must  have  been  just 
singed  or  dipped  into  water.  The  tails  of  some  I 
have  shot,  since  I  came  here,  measure  a  foot  in 
length,  and  looked,  when  on  the  run  from  tree  to 
tree,  as  large  as  the  whole  body  of  the  animal, 
while  this  poor  animal  in  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port, sports  a  caudal  appendage  about  like  that 
of  a  very  old  tabby  cat. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  much  a  gray  squirrel 
knows.  Friday  last  was  a  fine  day,  and  taking 
my  gun,  I  strolled  away  alone  in  the  afcernoon  to 
one  of  the  old  haunts  of  my  boyhood,  where 
chestnuts  and  squirrels  used  to  abound,  and  set 
down  "among  the  grand  old  woods"  to  see  wheth« 
er  the  squirrels  were  up  to  their  old  tricks.  The 
trees  were  half  bare  of  their  leaves,  which  lay 
dry  and  crisp  over  all  the  ground.  At  first,  all 
was  hushed  by  my  intruding  footstep,  but  as  I 
was  soon  still  and  noiseless,  first  came  a  blue-jay, 
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chattering  and  flaunting  her  gay  feathers,  peck- 
ing away  at  the  aoorns  of  a  large  oak,  and  scat- 
tering them  upon  the  dry  leaves.  Next,  a  mod- 
est chipmunck,  after  a  few  chitters,  creeps  out 
among  the  leaves,  and  stirs  them  up  busily  in 
pursuit  of  nuts.  Then  comes  a  red  squirrel,  out 
of  a  large  hemlock,  and  sits  up  with  his  tail  over 
his  back,  and  chatters  away  at  a  most  frantic  rate. 
Then  came  up  divers  distant  sounds  on  the  ground, 
of  the  dead  leaves  rustling ;  one  louder  than  the 
rest,  which  takes  my  attention  as  if  he  were  the 
opposing  counsel  in  a  law  trial.  The  noise  comes 
nearer ;  there  he  is  on  the  ground,  a  big  gray, 
two  gun-shots  off,  making  as  much  noise  as  a 
horse,  now  running  on  an  old  log,  then  down 
among  the  leaves,  then  on  the  side  of  a  tree.  He 
is  a  beautiful  creature,  but  that  is  nothing  to  me ; 
my  business  is  to  kill  him,  and  if  I  have  not  lost 
my  skill,  I  shall  do  it  He  can  hear  better  than  I, 
so  I  wait  till  the  wind  blows  among  the  dry  leaves, 
to  drown  the  sound,  and  then  I  step  lightly  along 
from  tree  to  tree,  with  my  gun  ready  cocked  for 
a  shot.  The  rascal  is  too  sharp  for  me  i  there 
he  is,  up  a  tall  chestnut,  gone  out  of  sight  I 
take  my  position  between  the  tree  he  is  on,  and 
the  pines  at  which  he  will  aim,  if  he  runs.  The 
tree  is  straight  and  bare,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  squirrel,  but  I  know  just  as  well  what  he  is 
about,  as  if  he  had  told  me  his  trick.  He  is  on 
the  body  of  the  tree,  forty  feet  up,  with  his  head 
up,  hugging  close  with  his  paws,  and  just  as  fast 
as  I  go  round,  he  goes  round,  too,  keeping  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  those  sharp  fellows  are  often 
too  sharp  for  their  own  good.  I  stand  behind  a 
large  tree,  with  sefveral  stones  in  my  hunting  bag. 
I  throw  one  small  one  far  off  on  his  side  of  the 
tree,  among  the  leaves,  at  which  he  pops  partly 
round  my  side,  but  before  I  have  time  to  shoot, 
he  is  back  out  of  sight.  Now  I  know  exactly 
where  he  is,  and  cocking  both  barrels,  I  throw 
two  stones  in  quick  succession  beyond  him,  at 
which  he  shows  himself  full  size,  and  gets  shot 
through  the  vitals,  before  he  knows  it  I  reload, 
put  my  victim  in  the  bag,  and  walk  off  to  play 
the  same  game  with  another. 

Cruel  sport  it  seems  to  the  reader,  and  so  it 
may  be ;  but  just  now,  my  purpose  is  to  illustrate 
the  wonderful  instinct  of  animals,  and  not  the 
humanity  of  man. 

One  fact  more  for  the  naturalist,  and  then  the 
squirrels  may  be  dismissed.  It  used  to  be  a  fact, 
years  ago,  when  I  practiced  shooting  a  great  deal, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  gray  squir- 
rels were  castrated.  It  was  a  fact  understood  by 
all  the  hunters,  and  the  common  notion  was  that 
the  operation  was  performed  by  ^eir  unnataral 
fathers.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  this  strange 
fact  stated  in  any  treatise,  nor  did  it  occur  to  me 
bow  singular  it  is,  until  long  after  I  had  become 


familiar  with  it  Natural  depravity,  whether  il 
came  from  Adam's  fkll  or  not,  is  not  limited  to 
man.  Animals  are  full  of  all  manner  of  wickedU 
ness  and  cruelty.  Tom-cats  frequently  defvoar 
their  own  kittens,  with  as  good  a  relish  as  if  they 
were  so  many  rats ;  and  as  the  poet  says,  *'Do|>s 
delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  'tis  their  nature  to;" 
but  this  Turkish  pracdce  among  gray  sqaiirela 
has  a  sort  of  deliberate  wickedness  about  it  that 
finds  few  parallels  in  nature. 

SWAICPS. 

I  find  the  best  farmers,  here,  are  making  con- 
stent  improvements  in  low  land.  Most  of  tiie 
swamps,  when  decently  druned,  come- into  heavy, 
good  grass,  without  plowing. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  reads  the  Fanner  regularly, 
has  a  meadow  of  several  acres,  which,  by  drain- 
ing with  stones  only  two  feet  deep,  and  merely 
sowing  the  seed,  bears  between  two  and  three 
tons  of  herds-grass  and  fowl-meadow  per  acre. 
Tiles  cannot  be  had  without  hauling  sixteen  milest 
so  that  they  are  not  much  used.  They  are  ao 
much  more  durable  and  so  much  cheaper  in  the 
end,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  cannot  be  ob»- 
tained  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Some  gentlemen  who  own  a  large  part  of  the 
North  Pond  meadows,  are  deepening  the  outlet, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  A  portion  of  the 
large  tract  lying  about  that  pond  is  composed  of 
a  kind  of  coarse,  incipient  peat,  almost  as  light, 
when  dried,  as  a  sponge.  I  have  alwaya  supposed 
that  soil  would  require  a  good  deal  of  science, 
and  some  manure,  to  make  it  productive.  How- 
ever, I  have  never  known  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  fresh  meadow,  properly  drained,  proved 
unproductive,  under  good  culture.  If  the  North 
Pond  meadows  can  be  reclaimed  and  made  good 
land,  it  will  be  a  valuable  additi(m  to  the  iyll 
farms  of  Chester. 

Truly  yours,  H.  F.  Feencbl 


8HBBF  CUIiTUBB— B0!PA  BAOA8. 

Mb.  Editor  : — In  looking  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  monthly  Farmer  I  find  much  that  is 
both  interesting  and  profitable. 

In  the  number  for  March,  1861,  page  145,  m  a 
report  of  a  discussion  on  sh^ep  nusbandry,  at 
the  Sixth  Legislative  Agricultural  Society's  meet- 
ing, which  interested  me  much,  and  especially  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  that  mutton  can 
be  produced  at  less  cost  than  beef  or  pork,  and  if 
of  oroper  quality,  will  command  as  high,  if  not  a 
hif  ner  nrice  in  market,  leaving  the  wool  a  clear 
gam.  Now,  in  our  region,  sheep  might  and 
probably  would  be  raised  extensively,  were  it  not 
for  dogs ;  as  it  is,  I  know  of  but  two  farmers 
who  raise  them  in  town.  Our  pasture  is  rather 
distiut  from  the  house,  and  rather  out  of  the  way, 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  dogs ; 
and  I  thought  of  buildmg  an  ample  yard  in  a 
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oool  plaoe»  and  feeding  them  on  green  food  in 
tummer»  which,  by  the  way,  can  be  got  handy,  as 
we  raise  considerable  clover,  and  can  raise  drilled 
com  and  millet,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  contem- 
plated yard.  I  also  thought  they  might  get  the 
after  feed  by  tying  them  oat  either  to  a  weight  or 
a  Btake.  Would  Boiling  sheep  be  profitable  P  Al- 
ao,  what  breed  are  most  profitable  ? 

I  have  a  piece  of  old  pasture  land,  which  has 
not  been  plowed  for  twenty  years.  It  ia  natural- 
ly a  good  soil,  mellow  and  loose,  and  easy  worked. 
It  is  flat  and  no  stones  or  shrubs.  If  this  land  is 
plowed  deep  with  oxen,  and  tamed  over  bottom 
up  and  fiat,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  a  month, 
and  then  cross  plowed  with  a  horse,  as  deep  as 
poseible  and  not  torn  up  turf,  and  then  well  har- 
rowed and  fertilized,  would  it  not  yield  ruta 
bagas  ?  A  Subscbiber  to  Monthly. 

Remarks. — ^We  have  never  known  the  experi- 
ment of  soiling  sheep  tried,  but  judging  from 
what  we  know  of  the  animal,  should  think  that  it 
could  not  be  made  profitable.  They  like  a  free 
and  pretty  wide  range,  and  are  always  impatient 
of  restraint.  Even  in  the  winter  they  do  not  like 
close  confinement,  and  in  clear  weather — how- 
ever cold  It  may  be — prefer  the  open  air  to  the 
bam  or  shed.  If  confined  in  any  considerable 
number  in  the  summer  to  a  comparatively  small 
'enclosure,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  would  be  an- 
noyed by  flies  and  by  their  own  droppings  and 
exhalations,  and  gradually  lose  appetite  and  be- 
come diseased.  We  cannot  tell  you  what  breed 
would  prove  most  profitable.  Perhaps  you  may 
determine  from  the  numerous  articles  we  have 
given  on  sheep  culture. 

Tou  can  undoubtedly  get  a  good  crop  of  ruta 
bagas  as  you  suggest. 


ASOnVT  OF  SAP  IB-  VBGBTABIiES. 
There  have  been  numberless  hypotheses  de- 
vised by  vegetable  physiologists  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  sap  in 
plants ;  some  maintaining  that  the  vegetable,  like 
the  animal  system,  is  endowed  with  sensation, 
the  reauh  of  a  nervous  system,  which,  they  fiatter 
themselves,  they  have  clearly  traced  in  the  fibrous 
and  other  parts.  Qrew  ascribed  the  phenomena 
to  the  levity  of  the  vital  fiuid ;  Malpighi,  to  an 
alternate  contraction  and  dilation  of  what  he  er- 
roneously considered  to  be  the  air  vessels ;  Per- 
rault,  to  fermentation ;  Toumefort  and  Hales,  to 
capillary  attraction  ;  and  Thompson,  to  a  contrac- 
tile power  in  the  different  sets  of  vessels  so  ad- 
mirably distributed  Uirough  the  vegetable  frame. 


Acknowledgments.— Mr.  £lt  H.  Oillett, 
of  Colchester,  Vt,  will  please  aoeept  our  thanks 
for  his  favor  of  Nov.  0.  It  is  in  such  a  steady 
patronage  as  his,  and  the  hearty  expression  of 
good-will  which  he  utters,  that  conductors  and 
editors  find  encouragement  and  suppoit* 
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TRANiACf tom  or  tni  UMSioHvsnTS  SooxnT  fob  PiOMOf- 
XN«  AGBiouixuai.    New  Beriei,  Vol.  1 :  Fart  III. 

This  volume  is  another  of  the  timely  and  val- 
uable publications  of  the  old  Mauachuadis  Bod' 
dy  for  Promoting  AgricuUure.  A  large  portion 
of  the  w«rk  is  occupied  by  an  AffriculUitrfd  and 
Oeoloffical  Bter^ey  of  Enex  County^  illustrated 
by  a  Map,--by  David  Choatb.  This  essay  givea 
the  history  of  the  county,  its  rivers,  ponds  and 
lakes.  It  then  enters  upon  its  geological  cbarafr* 
ter»  showing  where  the  various  rocks  are  distrib- 
uted, and  where  marl  and  peat  alluvium  are  found. 
Tlie  chapter  showing  the  "effect  of  geological  for- 
mations on  vegetable  products,''  is  an  interesting 
one.  The  audior  says,  "it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  wheat  was  once  a  profitable  crop  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  is  believed  in  this  county  i  and 
it  is  equally  well  known  that  while  a  few  districts 
seem  still  favorable  to  its  growth,  yet  it  cannot  be 
generally  raised  on  our  soils."  We  think  the 
writer,  in  this  remark,  has  fallen  in  with  a  popu- 
lar error,  which  has  nearly  outlived  its  day.  How 
this  error  became  popular  we  are  not  certain ; 
bnt  think  it  originated  in  the  practice  of  sowing 
wheat  on  land  that  had  been  severely  oropt  for 
several  preceding  years,  and  which  had  been  pret- 
ty thoroughly  exhausted  of  its  alkaline  properties. 
We  find,  every  year,  excellent  fields  of  wheat  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  and  bear  no  complaint 
that  the  crop  is  not  as  profitable  as  any  of  the 
other  grain  crops ;  the  evidence,  indeed,  is  in  fSi- 
vor  of  the  wheat.  Winter  wheat  flourishes  well 
when  sown  early  in  September,  and  is  fast  com- 
mending itself  to  our  people  by  its  excellence 
and  certainty.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  failure  to 
secure  a  good  wheat  crop  was  more  the  fault  of. 
the  cultivator,  than  from  any  deficiency  of  prop- 
er elements  in  the  soil.  Beside  the  reason  we 
have  already  suggested, — ^that  of  putting  it  upon 
land  too  severely  tasked  to  produce  any  fair  crop, 
most  of  the  winter  wheat  was  sown  too  lata  in 
autumn  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  well  root- 
ed and  established  before  the  ground  was  frozen 
up.  In  this  condition,  if  the  plants  remained 
uncovered  by  snow  during  a  severely  cold  period, 
they  were  usually  what  is  called  "winter-killed," 
from  this  cause,  or  were  thrown  out  by  the  heav« 
ing  of  the  soil  in  the  early  spring,  and  perished 
in  that  way.  The  same  errors  affected  the  crops 
of  spring  wheat, — viz.:  impoverished  soil  and 
late  spring  sowing.  Where  these  are  properly 
guarded  against,  the  crops  of  wheat  of  both  kinds 
are  as  certain  in  every  part  of  the  State, — as  hx 
as  our  knowledge  extended, — as  the  crops  of  bar- 
ley  or  Indian  com. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  friends  who  desire  to 
raise  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  who  have  no  ashes  to 
apply  to  the  soil,  that  they  sow  ten  bushels  of 
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lime  to  the  acre.  This  can  be  procured  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  will 
supply  elements  that  may  have  been  exhausted 
by  long-continued  cropping,  and  secure  a  profit- 
able result. 

After  devoting  several  pages  to  the  interesting 
subject  of  reclaiming  meadows,  and  touching,  as 
he  naturally  would,  upon  the  matter  of  draining, 
Mr.  Choate  says : 

t  The  query  now  arises  whether  changes  in  soci- 
'etymaynot  some  day  occur  which  shall  make 
water  power  unnecessary  ?  Is  not  steam  power 
already  unharnessing  the  horse  and  turning  him 
out  to  pasture  ?  Has  it  not  long  since  commenced 
its  triumphs  on  the  ice-bound  rivers  of  the  New 
England  States,  driving  the  million  wheels  which 
would  otherwise  yield  to  the  icy  king  for  four 
months  in  the  year  P  Is  there  not  something  un- 
natural in  the  idea  of  even  a  vested  right  out- 
lasting the  need  of  that  right  ?  What  becdmes 
of  it  in  case  of  a  milldam  where  the  river  has 
ceased  to  run  at  all,  as  is  already  in  numerous 
instances  the  case  P  Or  of  what  value  is  that 
dam  to  the  owner,  when  other  power  can  be 
brought  in  to  drive  machinery  so  much  cheaper 
and  better  that  the  water  is  not  wanted  for  any 
such  purpose  P  A  change  like  this,  draining  the 
13,400  acres  of  fresh  meadow,  at  present  known, 
because  sometimes  out  of  water,  and  also  drain- 
ing the  'balance  under  water,  rarely  seen,  and 
never  measured, — what  an  addition  to  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  Essex  county !  These  mead- 
ows now  yield  10,000  tons  a  year.  But  drainage 
would  probably  double  the  acres,  and  treble  the 
price.  What  may  be  the  result  of  the  long  con- 
troversy respecting  fiowage  on  the  Concord  and 
other  rivers  can  hardly  yet  be  foreseen,  hut  event- 
ually the  meadows,  it  is  believed^  wilt  be  drained, 
and  nobody  hurt  by  it. 

Under  the  head  of  "changes  and  improvements 
in  farming,"  he  says  the  quantity  of  milk  *'re- 
turned  by  the  officers,  in  the  county,"  in  1645,  was 
261,744  quarU ;  in  1855,  it  was  1,811,936  quarts ; 
being  an  excess  of  over  fifteen  hundred  thou- 
sand quarts  !  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  in  Gloucester,  Law- 
rence, Newburyport,  and  other  manufacturing 
places.  The  number  of  apple  trees  in  the 
county,  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  would  give  an 
average  of  eighty-eight  to  each  farm.  The  au- 
thor quotes  Mr.  C.  P.  Preston,  of  Danvers,  who 
says :  ''In  my  neighborhood,  I  think  within  for- 
ty years,  but  two  farmers  raised  grafted  fruit, 
which  they  picked  by  hand,  possibly  200  barrels. 
Others  had  more  or  less  natural  fruit,  with  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  grafted  trees.  Now,  within 
the  range  of  a  square  mile  of  this,  in  a  bearing 
season,  there  are  picked  some  2500  to  3000  bar- 
rels of  apples,  worth  say  $1,50  per  barrel." 

Mr.  Choate  has  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  subject  of  manure,  under  the  head  of  Lime 
and  Ashes,  and  Sea  Sand  as  a  Manure.  Then 
follow  remarks  upon  the  Changes  effected  by  the 


action  of  the  Sea,  and  Salt  Marshes  in  conne^ 
tion  with  such  changes,  and  the  effect  of  location 
in  relation  to  the  sea ;  Sheep  Husbandry ;  Neit 
Stock ;  Raising  of  Horses  |  Market  Days,  and 
Farms  and  Farmers. 

In  most  of  the  closing  heads,  the  important 
question  is  asked,  *'Does  the  County  advance  in 
Agricultural  Wealth  P"  but  we  are  not  able  to  an- 
swer it  ourself,  or  to  give  the  writer's  own  opin- 
ion. It  is  true  that  he  gives  some  tables,  and 
shows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  certain  crops 
during  a  special  period,  but  a  conclusion  from 
them  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  an  inTestigation 
that  we  have  not  opportunity  to  make. 

We  are  glad  the  writer  so  fully  appreciates  the 
importance  of  our  system  of  collecting  the  statis> 
tics  of  the  people.  He  says,  "when  the  volume 
for  1837  appeared  in  London,  Mr.  Webster  was 
struck  with  the  effect  it  had  upon  English  capi- 
talists. Massachusetts  could  obtain  loans  on  ike 
strength  of  that  book,  when  no  other  Stale  could  !^ 
Mr.  De  Bow  said— ''This  State  (Masa.)  is  in  ad- 
vance of  every  other,  in  the  extent  and  accuracy 
with  which  it  presses  statistical  investigation^ 
and  is  worthy  of  uU  praise.  Nothing  is  too  mi- 
nute to  escape  attention,  and  many  of  her  citizens 
are  the  very  first  statisticians  of  America." 

A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  geology  and  agri- 
culture in  the  common  schools,  to  the  subject  of 
meteorology,  the  county,  or  Treadwell  farm,  and 
to  concluding  remarks. 

Following  upon  the  very  heels  of  these — and 
as  though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Survey  itself— 
is  a  **  prize  Essay  on  Farm  Management'*  by  Al- 
exander Simpson,  a  Scotchman,  copied  from  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  next  article  is  entitled  ** Agricultural  Mit' 
cellany.**  This,  we  suppose,  was  prepared  by  the 
Editor  of  the  volume.    He  says  : 

'*We  know  no  more  satisfactoipr  method  of 
measuring  our  actual  progress  in  agriculture,  than 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  the  principal  pro- 
ducts per  acre  of  the  two  periods,  naif  a  century 
ago  and  at  the  present  time,  and  also  the  value  of 
land,  as  nearly  as  it. can  be  ascertained,  at  the 
same  periods.  If,  upon  this  comparison,  we  find 
an  increased  agricultural  production,  and  an  en- 
hanced value  in  our  farming  land,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  we  have  made  a  decided  progress ; 
if  we  could  show  that  every  acre  produced  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  more  in  food  than  it  did  fifty  years 
ago.  while  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased, 
during  the  period  which  has  elapsed,  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  case  in  England,* 
we  should  unhesitatingly  assert  these  iacts  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  increased  agricultural  pros- 
perity. Passing  by  the  system  of  cultivation, 
which  has  varied  in  no  important  particulars  in 

*  The  Fannen*  Magaiine.    London.  Jan.,  1861.    p.  51. 
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Massachusetts,  except  in  the  use  ofhetter  imple- 
ments, and  taking  the  leading  crops  of  1807  to 
1810,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  1855,  the 
followinff  are  the  results. 

1807.  1886. 

Aremgo  Indian  com  per  acre,  81  bushels.  2^  buehela. 

"        Wheat  "  19      •<  1610-13" 

«       Rye  «*  161    «*  12  6-U   «» 

"       Barley  "  22  8-5  20  " 

Oats  *<  264    *'  21| 

195J 


English  hay 


2381  Ibe. 


153  lb0. 


Throughout  the  list,  a  marked  decrease  in  pro- 
duction per  acre  is  exhibited,  but  in  the  growth 
of  animal  food,  the  falling  off  in  quantity  is  still 
more  striking.  In  1807,  the  amount  of  neat  stock 
to  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  was  about  fourteen 
head  $  it  U  now  but  seven,  and  sheep,  which  aver- 
aged twelve  to  a  farm,  now  hardly  come  up  to 
four.  In  horses,  also,  kept  for  farm  work,  the 
number  has  lessened,  though  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  those  kept  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

If  such  is  the  agricultural  condition  of  our 
State,  it  is  certainly  not  very  flattering  to  our  in- 
telligence and  skill  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  and 
ought  to  spur  us  on  to  renewed  efforts.  We  like 
the  views  presented  as  follows  by  the  Editor,  in 
regard  to  the  profit  of  Agriculture^  with  a  single 
qualification,  viz : — he  says,  <<that  it  is  less  than 
in  many  other  departments  of  industry,  may  be 
inferred,  since  so  many  relinquish  it  altogether, 
or  seek  more  inviting  fields  for  its  prosecution." 
The  point  whereby  the  question  is  to  be  decided, 
is  this :  Do  ten  thousand  carpenters,  store-keep- 
ers, or  those  engaged  in  any  other  mechanical 
pursuit,  or  as  many  lawyers,  physicians  or  clergy- 
men, leave  more  property  at  their  decease,  than 
do  ten  thousand  farmers  P  Is  there  a  question  on 
the  mind  of  any  intelligent  man,  which  would 
leave  the  most,  where  the  parties  are  taken  pro- 
miscuously ?  If  there  is,  an  examination  of  any 
probate  records  will  show,  we  think,  that  the  value 
of  the  farmer  will  be  far  ahead. 

That  there  is  some  profit  in  agriculture,  even 
as  it  is  practiced  in  Massachusetts,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  for,  unless  it  be  so,  no  one  would  follow 
the  business ;  that  it  is  less  than  in  many  other 
departments  of  industry  may  be  inferred,  since 
so  many  are  willing  to  relinquish  it  altogeth- 
er, or  to  seek  more  inviting  fields  for  its  prosecu- 
tion. Probably  every  one  of  our  readers  know  of 
cases  where  farming  has  been,  and  is  now  prof- 
itable, the  farmer  acquiring  a  handsome  compe- 
tence, if  not  great  wealth,  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. .  Such  instances,  however  rare  they  may 
be,  serve  to  prove  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  pro- 
duce a  profit ;  the  more  numerous  they  are,  how- 
ever, the  stronger  argument  they  afford  of  the 
profitableness  of  the  pursuit,  while  the  same  rule 
'  does  not  apply  to  failures  and  want  of  success  to 
pro%'e  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  If  a  dozen 
men  are  engaged  in  a  similar  manufacturing  or 
commercial  pursuit,  and  nine  out  of  the  twelve 
fail  in  it,  while  the  other  three  succeed,  the  success 
of  the  latter  establishes  the  fact  that  the  business 
is  capable  of  being  made  a  profitable  one,  and  the 
failure  of  the  nine  only  shows  that  they  did  not 


understand  the  business.  So  with  agriculture ; 
if  two  or  three  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  make 
their  business  profitable,  while  all  the  rest  just 
rub  and  go,  or  fail  utterly,  the  same  general  truth 
is  established  that  farming  can  be  made  profita- 
ble, and  that  when  it  is  not  so,  that  the  fault  lies 
with  the  farmer,  and  not  in  the  land. 

The  next  article  is  upon  **Drainage,"  by  Judge 
French.  It  abounds  in  important  facts,  is  writ- 
ten in  his  clear,  compact,  and  yet  flowing  and  at- 
tractive style,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  agricultural  literature. 

The  work  is  closed  with  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  trustees  of  the  Society  since  its  organization 
in  1792. 

This  volume,  like  all  the  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety, is  a  credit  to  the  State,  and,  scattered  wide- 
ly and  copied  into  the  agricultural  journals,  will 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  our  geoponics. 
We  wish  a  similar  volume  could  be  published 
from  every  county  in  the  State,  and  hope  the 
"Old  Society"  will  find  itself  in  condition  to  ex- 
tend its  good  works. 

Was  it  the  taste  of  the  printer,  or  the  direction 
of  the  editor,  that  the  articles  should  be  so  crowd- 
ed together  as  to  make  the  work  appear  as  though 
it  comprised  but  a  single  article  P  A  part  of  a 
page  left  blank,  or  even  more,  at  the  close  of  the 
"Survey,"  and  a  «*half  title"  dignifying  the  en- 
trance of  a  new  subject,  would  certainly  improve 
the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  immensely,  at 
least  to  our  eye. 


OBNAMBBTTAI.  TBEES. 

Around  every  dwelling,  there  should  be  a  plan- 
tation of  ornamental  trees,  oaks,  elms,  maples, 
firs,  and,  indeed,  all  the  various  species  of  indige- 
nous trees  with  which  Providence  has  so  benefi- 
cently blessed  our  land.  Nothing  adds  more  to 
the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  a  country  resi- 
dence than  the  presence  of  these  splendid  crea- 
tions J  even  the  humblest  cottage  derives  a  sort 
of  elegance  from  them,  and  becomes  an  object  of 
interest  by  the  mere  charm  of  association.  Many 
of  our  forest  trees,  of  the  deciduous  kind,  are  un- 
surpassed in  elegance,  and  are  so  easily  obtained 
and  propagated  as  to  place  them  within  the 
reach  of  every  person.  The  elm  is  a  vigorous 
and  rapid  grower ;  so,  also,  is  the  oak,  in  all  its 
species,  the  maple  and  the  glossy  beech.  Of 
shrubs  and  evergreens,  there  are  innumerable  va- 
rieties, all  of  which  bear  transplanting,  and  flour- 
ish vigorously  on  almost  every  description  of  soil- 


Candles. — Prepare  your  wicks  about  half  the 
usual  size,  and  wet  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
put  in  the  sun  until  dry.  then  mold  or  dip  your 
candles.  Candles  thus  made  last  longer,  and  give 
much  clearer  light.  In  fact,  they  are  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  sperm  in  clearness  of  light. 
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▲  NJBW  VOXjTTMS  JLJSTD  NJB3W  TBBBCS. 
In  our  last  number,  as  well  as  upon  the  cover 
of  the  previous  number,  we  announced  an  entire 
change  in  the  terms  of  the  Farmer.  Without  oc- 
cupying pages  of  our  journal  this  month  with  ad- 
vertising our  plans,  and  puffing  our  own  publica- 
tion, we  wish  simply  to  say  that'the  arrangement 
we  have  proposed  will  be  fully  carried  out. 

To  our  old  subscribers  we  need  say  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  the  Farmer,  We  suppose  they  read 
our  regular  issues,  and  can  form  their  own  judg- 
ment of  their  merits.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
have  spared  no  pains,  and  shall  continue  to  use 
every  exertion,  to  make  the  Farmer  the  most  prac- 
tical and  reliable  agricultural  publication  in  the 
country.  We  have  numerous  intelligent  corres- 
pondents, who  write  of  things  they  know,  and  who 
do  not  go  into  speculative  arguments  on  the  merits 
of  operations  of  which  they  know  nothing  practi 
cally.  We  are  in  favor  of  progress  in  agricultu- 
ral science,  as  well  as  in  any  other.  We  encour- 
age experiments  in  every  new  method  of  cultiva- 
tion which  promises  to  advance  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  farming  community,  whilst  we  dis- 
courage the  universal  adoption  of  any  scheme 
which  shall  not  have  been  fully  tried  and  proved. 
We  hope  our  subscribers  who  have  given  us  their 
cordial  support  in  past  years,  will  extend  to  us 
under  our  new  terms  the  patronage  we  shall  try 
to  merit  The  plan  of  advance  payments  will  free 
ui  from  the  expenses  of  agents,  and  from  discour- 
aging losses,  and  we  can  give  the  benefit  of  these 
advantages  to  our  subscribers  in  the  reduced 
price  of  the  Farmer. 
Our  terms  for  the  new  year  are 

Single  copy $1,00  for  1  year;  $1,60  for  2  years. 

Two  to  five  eopies 80  cents  each. 

Six  to  ten  copies 75     **      " 

And  an  extra  copy  for  ererj  Club  of  ten. 

Old  subscribers  whose  bills  for  the  past  year 
are  paid  can  have  the  Farmer  for  80  cenU  next 


year,  if  they  cannot  arrange  duba  to  reduce  the 
price  lower  than  that 

Old  subscribers  who  have  not  paid  their  does, 
will  be  charged  only  80  cents  a  year  for  what  tiiey 
are  now  owing  us,  provided  {hey  pay  up  cmdtHb^ 
scribe  for  next  year. 

All  subscribers  are  requested  to  forward  their 
dues,  and  paymento  for  the  next  year,  immediaidy, 
as  it  will  greatly  facilitate  our  labors  in  the  prep- 
aration  of  the  January  number.  As  we  shall  em» 
ploy  no  agente  we  must  depend  upon  those 
who  are  indebted  to  us  to  send  their  dues  by 
mail.  If  this  is  not  done  within  a  reasonable 
time,  we  must  adopt  such  a  course  for  their  col- 
lection as  will  secure  that  result  with  the  least  ex- 
pense to  ourselves. 


Liquid  Manube.— Prof.  Sprengel,  the  oele. 
brated  German  chemist,  asserts  that  each  cow 
produces  annually  18,000  pounds  urine,  whid 
contains  of  solid  matter,  900  pounds.  This  solid 
matter  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  guano,  weight  for 
weight,  so  that  the  liquid  manure  of  every  cow 
kept  on  a  farm  for  one  year,  is  worth,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  crops,  more  than  $20  annually,  and 
so  in  proportion  to  all  the  rest  of  the  domestic  an- 
imals. It  may  be  said  that  in  no  other  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy  does  the  American  farmer 
lose  so  much  by  neglect,  as  in  the  management  of 
solid  and  liquid  manures. 


To  Remove  Chaff  from  Animals'  Eyes.— 
Mr.  C.  E.  Todd  states,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  that 
he  had  a  valuable  cow  which  became  partly  blind- 
ed with  oat  chaff,  and  tried  the  various  remedies 
commonly  prescribed,  but  to  no  effect  Ho  then 
took  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  drew  it  tightly 
over  the  end  of  the  fore-finger,  and  after  raising 
the  eyelid  as  much  as  practicable,  thrust  the  cov- 
ered finger  carefully  into  the  eye.  The  chsff  ad- 
hering  to  the  silk  was  at  once  removed. 


To  Cement  Broken  China.— Beat  lime  into 
the  most  impalpable  powder  j  sift  it  through  fine 
muslin,  then  tie  some  into  a  pocket  formed  of  fine 
muslin.  Put  on  the  edges  of  the  broken  chins 
some  white  of  ef;g ;  then  dust  some  lime  qulcklj 
on  the  same,  and  unite  them  exactly. 
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ThiB  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  Incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
tinie. 

Please  return  promptly. 


